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PREFACE. 



H E following Hiflory is given in a 
Series of Letters, written princi¬ 
pally in a double, yet feparate, Cor- 
relpondence j 


Between Two young Ladies of Virtue and 
Honour, bearing an inviolable Friend (hip for 
each other, and writing upon the moft intereft- 
ing Subjects: And 

Between Two Gentlemen of free Lives; one 
of them glorying in his Talents for Stratagem 
and Invention, and communicating to the other > 
in Confidence, all the fecret Purpofes of an in¬ 
triguing Head, and refolute Heart. 

But it is not amifs to premife, for the 
lake of fuch as may apprehend Hurt to die 
(Touth from the more freely-written 
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Letters, 
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Letters, That the Gentlemen, tho* profeffed 
Libertines as to the Fair Sex, and making it one 
of their wicked Maxims, to keep no Faith with 
any of the Individuals of it who throw them- 
felves into their Power, are not, however, either 
Infidels or Scoffers: Nor yet fuch as think them- 
felves freed from the Obfervance of other moral 
Obligations. 

On the contrary, it will be found, in the 
Progrefs of the Collection, that they very often ~ 
make fuch Reflections upon each other, and 
each upon himfelf, and upon his Actions, as 
reafonable Beings, who dilbelieve not a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments (and who 
one day propofe to reform) mull fometimes 
make :—One of them actually reforming, and 
aotidoting the Poifon which fome might other- 
wife apprehend would be fpread by the gayer 
Pen, and lighter Heart, of the other. 

And yet that other, [altho’ in unbofoming 
himfelf to a felett Friend , he difcover Wicked- 
nefs enough to intitle him to general Hatred] 
preferves a Decency, as well , in his Images, as 
in his Language, which is not always to be 
found in the Works of fome of the moft cele¬ 
brated modern Writers, whofe Subjects and 
Characters have lefs warranted the Liberties 
they have taken. 

Length will be naturally expeCted, not only 

from 
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From what has been faid, but from the follow¬ 
ing Considerations: 

That the Letters on both Sides are written 
while the Hearts of the Writers mull be fup- 
pofed to be wholly engaged in their Subjects: 
The Events at the Time generally dubious:— 
So that they abound, not only with critical Situ¬ 
ations ; but with what may be called inflanta - 
neous Defcriptions and Reflections \ which may 
be brought home to the Bread of the youthful 
Reader:—As allb, with affieCting Conversations; 
many of them written in the Dialogue or Dra- 
^ matic Way. 

To which may be added, that the Collection' 
contains not only, the Hiftory of the excellent 
Perfon whofe Name it bears, but includes The 
Lives, Characters, and Cataftrophes, of Several* 
others, either principally or incidentally con^ 
cerned in the Story. 


But yet the Editor [to whom it was referred 
to publifh the Whole in Such a Way as he 
Should think would be moll acceptable to the 
Public] was So. diffident in relation, to this Ar¬ 
ticle of Length , that he thought proper to Sub¬ 
mit the Letters to the Perufal of Several judi¬ 
cious Friends j whofe Opinion he defired of. 
what might be bed Spared. 


One Gentleman, in particular, of whofe Know-- 
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lege, Judgment, and Experience, as well as 
Candor, the Editor has the higheft Opinion, 
advifed him to give a Narrative Turn to the 
Letters *, and to publiffi only what concerned 
the principal Heroine •,— ftriking off the colla¬ 
teral Incidents, and all that related to the Second 
Charafters; tho’ he allowed the Parts which 
would have been by this means excluded, to be 
both inftrudlive and entertaining. But being 
extremely fond of the afiedting Story, he was 
defirous to have every-thing parted with, which 
Ke thought retarded its Progrefs. 

This Advice was not reliffied by other Gentle¬ 
men. They infilled, that the Story could not 
be reduced to a Dramatic Unity, nor thrown 
into the Narrative Way, without diverting it of 
its Warmth; and of a great Part of its Efficacy; 
as very few of the Refledlions and Obfervations, 
which they looked upon as the moft ufeful Part 
of the Collection,- would, then, find a Place. 

They were of Opinion, That in all Works 
of This, and of the Dramatic Kind, Story, 
■or Amusement, ffiould be confidered as little 
more than the Vehicle to the more necefiary 
Instruction: That many of the Scenes 
would be render’d languid, were they to be 
made lefs bufy: And that the Whole would 
be thereby deprived of that Variety, which is 
deemed the Soul of a Feart, whether menfal or 
mental . 

They 





They were alfo of Opinion, That the Part* 
and Characters, which muft be omitted, if this 
Advice were followed, were fome of the mod 
natural in the whole Collection : And no lefs in- 
ftruCtive *, efpecially to Youth . Which might be 
a Confideration perhaps overlooked by a Gen¬ 
tleman of the Advifer’s great Knowlege and 
Experience: For, as they obferved, there is a 
Period in human Life, in which, youthful Acti¬ 
vity ceafing, and Hope contenting itfelf to look 
from its own domeftic Wicket upon bounded 
ProfpeCts, the half* tired Mind aims at little 
more than Amufement .—And with Reafon ; for 
what, in the inftruflive Way, can appear ei¬ 
ther new or needful to one who has happily got 
over thofe dangerous Situations which call for 
Advice and Cautions, and who has fill’d up his 
Meafures of Knowlege to the Top ? 

Others, likewife gave their Opinions. But 
no Two being of the fame Mind, as to the 
Parts which could be omitted, it was refolved 
to prefent to the World, the Two Firft Volumes, 
by w’ay of Specimen $ and to be determined 
with regard to the reft by the Reception thofe 
fliould meet with. 


If that be favourable, Two others may foon 
Follow *, the whole Collection being ready for 
the Prefs: That is to fay. If it be not found ne- 
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cefiary to abftraCt or omit fome of the Letters? 
in order to reduce the Bulk of the Whole. 

Thus much in general. But it may not be 
amifs to add, in particular, that in the great 
Variety of Subjects which this Collection con¬ 
tains, it is one of the principal Views of the 
Publication, 

To caution Parents againft the undue Exer¬ 
tion of their natural Authority over their 
Children, in the great Article of Mar¬ 
riage : 

And Children againft preferring a Man of 
Pleafure to a Man of Probity, upon that 
dangerous, but too commonly received 
Notion, That a Reformed Rake makes the 
heft Husband . 

But as the Characters will not all appear in 
the Two Firft Volumes, it has been thought- 
advifable, in order to give the Reader fome 
further Idea of Them, and of the Work, to 
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Editor to the READER. 


I F it may be thought rcafonable to cri- 
ticife the Public Taftc, in what are 
generally fuppofed to be Works of 
mere Amufcment 5 or modcll to direft its 
Judgment, in what is offered for its Enter¬ 
tainments I would beg leave to introduce 
the following Sheets with a few curfory 
Remarks, that may lead the common; 
Reader into fome tolerable conception of 
the nature of this Work, and the defign 
of its Author. 


- # • 

The clofe connexion which every Indi¬ 
vidual has with all that relates to Man in. 
general, ftrongly inclines us to turn our 
obfervation upon human affairs, prefer¬ 
ably to other attentions, and impatiently 
to wait the progrift and iffuc of them. 
But, as the courfc of human a&ions is too 
flow to gratify our inquisitive curiofity, 
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tfflOCrived m fa>l 
••*$1 ,t »Sfi i fflfferl^3b^»dO«aedn x£Jfi^ 
Haw. wi^j^ bjbTqcqfding itheiprUic ipal 
,Jc*<o4p9A fj$8,andiajdngthen*t 

>^ c W t ! , 9i» & *'BonthiuesJ na rratioiv 
T5 p $Rfr>ftW!4 ^cavlangaiih»ng,-iand gave' 
conftant cicrcife to its rcfleXions. nudh ft b 

iW.w^isV vd bafinhr.oa zew 3"ot'-*i 

^JRConimonly happens, that in all 
jnfliilgcnt ourfdtisfadions^ 

tTic riq^fats to our plcafures run into cj&- 
cels; fo it happened here. Strict matters 
h° w delicately foever drefledanpg 
iooi> grew too Ample and infipid to a tafte 
by.-thc; Luxury ; of -Art ctoBhrejn 
wanted fome thing of more poignancy iefi 
quicken and enforce a jaded appetite. 
Hpnce the original of the firft barbarous 
Romances, abounding with this lailc pra-t 
vocative of uncommon, extraordinary, 
and miraculous Adventures. dk zbtt 

otouaopa f,n* a>v is. ,oo3s*<m fens sidsi 

. Lut fattety, in things unnatural, fooa 

brings on difguft. And the Reader, at 
began to.fee^.thai: too eager apur- 
fuk after Adventures ^drawn him from 
“■■Hanfirfl ~ Jt: ‘ -*— Jr“ -■ 
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vention; ;t Thefe pbefehted w 
rhiog of. Humanity; but of Human ii 
a Giff unnatural Gate. For, as efery tim. 5 
before was conducted by Inch ant ment ; 
lb now. all was man ihrA K titX&M&i T i x - j 
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plan; iyet grew difguGed at the ul 

tfeelGondi«a, and Want* of eafe in 'rhe Oa- 

taflrpphei- ckj- jno tit to studm/ici tmrtaw 
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The avoiding thefe defers gave rife to 
vnc-fltr#rcal Romances of the French'? \;n 
which.tome Celebrated Story of antiquity 
was fo Gained and polluted by modern 
table and invention, as was ;uG enough to 
|hc\v, that the contrivers of them neither 
knew how to lye, nor fpeak truth. In thefe 
voluminous extravagances, Love and Ho¬ 
nour lupplied the place of Life and Man- 
ners. . . But tbeovd-reftrementof Platonic 

lm#mj«Jntiitl<ways(finks''intcy ! tlte dfofs and 1 
foie* &£4tm Pal&ik l 

more 
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mode natural reprefentation -of/it* i&ith&r 
little [ amatory Novels^ whichdfucceededq ' 
thefe. heavier Volumes/uho'ythe Writerst 
avoided the dtynefsof the Spanifh Intrigue, o 
and the extravagance of dWlBretahcHioQ 
roifm, yet, by too natural a reprefentation 
of their Subjeft, they opened the door to 
a worfe evil than a corruption of Tajle\ 
and that was, A corruption abHearn^ lo 
KpriefimnaiiOj p/ii at 
J>ibTdength, this great People (to whom, 
it mud be ownedy^ajhScience has’been ifih-d 
finitely indebted) hit upon the true Secret, 
by which alone a deviation ;fromftri&fa&^ : 
ia/the commerce of Man, could te really^ 
cntertaining.to an improved mind, or u fe*' » 
ful to promote that Improvement^ v And * 
this was by a faithful and chafte qopy of real i 
Lifeviand Mannersr An wh»ch fomeofr 
their late Writers haveigrcatiy excdlccfrniM 
'horn bus bmniuico s.or Lfcttiit enoif^Bai 
It was on this fenftblc^Plarf,bthar*ithe 
Author of the following Sheets attempted 
to,pleaic,oin a$ Eflay^which hadl the good 
fortune to meet with^jfatofs riIffiWe ■ 
ragemefit engaged htapikptliQJ pnefcneije-o 
figu: In which * 

Nature huxhoughr l\kmid£ 

| |«r nr^ rv /< — > — V r V. if . * 1 111 > I . 
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would fhewjdt with, moft ftrength of $fakt 
preflion 5 tho'M the cxpence ofowhat fubfc i 
as read Merely fob Amufemcnt, may fancy 1 t 
c^flube ill-fpared, the more artificialcbmv 
pofition of a ftory in one continued'Nar-*; 
ratble* n<pi klsiubu •> /d c <irilibi 
Q^ioob 3(fi b^n3ih)ri? Jo 
He has therefore told hisTalein a Scries 
of Letters, fuppofed to be written by the 
Parties concerned, as the circumftances 
related, pafied. For this junXure afforded 
him thexndy natural opportunity that could 
bebad*of reptefenting with any grace thofe 
lively anddelicate impreflions which Things 
prdfent are known to make upon the minds i 
ofj thofe affected by them, r. And heappre^ 
heads, thatpin theftudy of Human Nature, 
the knowlege of thofe apprehenfions leads 
us farther into the recelfes of the Human 
Mind* .than >the colder and more ^general 
reflexions fuited to a continued and more 
con traXed Narrative; zrh no aav/ 
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(This is the nature and purport of his At¬ 
tempt. Which, perhaps, may not be fo well 
or generally underftood. For if the Reader 
leeks here, for Strange Tales, Love Stories, 
Heroical Adventures, orj in fhort, for an/v 
thing butra Faithful\Fi£hese>)o€iITnture in 
" ' * ' private 
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Private Life , he had better be told before¬ 
hand the likelihood of his being difap- 
pointed. But if he can find Ufe or Enter¬ 
tainment 5 either ‘Directions for his Con - A 
or Employment for his Pity\ in a 
History^ Life arid Manners, where, 
as in the World itfclf, we find Vice, fora 
time, triumphant, and Virtue in diftrefs, 
an idle hour or two, we hope, may not be 
unprofitabfy loft. 



THE 
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A brief Account of the principal Charafter£ 
throughout the Whole. 

V|*iss Clarissa Harlowe, a young 
Lady of great Delicacy ; Miftrefs of all 
the Ac complements, natural and acquired, 
that adorn the Sex ; having the ftriCleft No- 
tions of filial Duty . 

Robert Lovelace, ^ Man of Birth and 
Fortune : Haughty, vindictive, humouroufly 
vain \ equally intrepid and indefatigable in the 

' Purfuit of his Pleafures — Making his Ad- 
dr ejfes to Mifs Clarifla Harlowe. 

James Harlowe, Efq *, the Father of Mifs 
ClarifTa, Mifs Arabella, and Mr. James Har¬ 
lowe : Defpotic, abfolute \ and, when offend¬ 
ed, not eafily forgiving. 

Lady Charlotte Harlowe, his Wife, Mi- 
fir efs of fine Qualities but greatly under the 
Influence not only of her arbitrary Husband, 
but of her Son . 

James Harlowe, jun. proud, fierce, uncon - 
troulable, and ambitious \ jealous of the Fa¬ 
vour his Sifter ClarifTa flood in with the Prin¬ 
cipals of the Family ; and a bitter and irrecon¬ 
cilable Enetny to Mr. Lovelace. 

Mifs Arabella Harlowe, elder Sifter of Mifs 
ClarifTa ; ill-natured, overbearing, and petu¬ 
lant 5 envying her Sifter 5 and the more, as 
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Mr. Lovelace was firft brought to make bis 
Addreftes to herfelf \ 

John Harlowe, Efq\ elder Brother of Mr .• 
James Harlowe, fen. an unmarried Gentle¬ 
man ; good-natured, and humane •, but eafily 
carried away by more boiftrous Spirits . 

Antony Harlowe, Hhird Brother, who had 
acquired a great Fortune in the Indies ; pofi- 
tive, rough y opinionated . 

Mr. Roger Solmes, a Man of fordid Man¬ 
ners •, difagreeable in his Perfon and Ad dr eft: 
Immenfely rich ; Propofed with an high hand 
for an Hufband to Mifs Clariffa Harlowe. 

Mrs. Hbrvey, Half-Sifter of Lady Charlotte 
Harlowe; a Lady of good Senfe, and Virtue: 
In her Heart againft the Meafures taken to 
drive her Niece to Extremities ; but not hav¬ 
ing Courage to oppofe herfelf to fo ftrong a 
Stream, failing with it. 

Mifs Dolly Herve y, her Daughters good- 
natured, gentle, fine ere *, and a great Admirer 
of her Coufn Clariffa. 

Mrs. Norton, a Gentlewoman of Piety , 
and good Underftanding \ the Daughter of 
an unpreferred Clergyman of great Merit, 
whofe Amanuenfts Jhe was:—Married unhap¬ 
pily (and left a Widow), engaged to nurfe 
Mifs Clariffa Harlowe : In whofe Education 
likewife Jhe had a principal Share. 

Colonel Morden, a Man of Fortune, Gene- 
reftty , and Courage , nearly related to the 
Co ole Harlowe- 







Harlow t-Family: For feme time paft reftditig 
at Florence. 

Mifs Howe, the mofi intimate Friend , Compa¬ 
nion^ and Correfpondent of Mifs Clarifla Har- 
lowe: Of great Vivacity, Fire y and Fervency 
in her Friendfhips and Enmities. 

Mrs. Howe, Mother of Mifs Howe ; a Widow 
Lady of high Spirit ; a notable Manager: 
Having high Notions of the Parental Au¬ 
thority. 
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Mr. Hickman, a Man of Family , Fortune , 
Sobriety , and Virtue: Encouraged by Mrs. 
Howe in his Addreffes to her Daughter. 

Lord M. Uncle to Mr. Lovelace; a Nobleman 
of middle Genius \ and a great Proverbialift . 

f. / / -v • L ;. 1 

Lady Sarah Sadleir, Lady Betty Law- 
rance y Half Sifters of Lord M. Widow-La - 
.dies of Honour and Fortune. 

Mifs Charlotte and Patty Montague, 
Maiden Ladies of Character \ Nieces of the 
fame Nobleman. 

Dr. Lewin, a Divine of great Piety and Learn¬ 
ing ; to whom Mifs Clarifla Harlowe owed 
much of her Improvement. 

r 

j :Dr. H. a Phyfician of Humanity, Generojity, and 
Politenefe., . 


Mr. 
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Mr. Elias Brand, a pedantic young Clergyman ,, 
fond of Latin Scraps, and Claffcal Quotations, 

Richard Mowbray, Thomas Doleman, y 
James Tourville, Thomas Belton, { 
Libertine Gentlemen, Companions of Mr. Love¬ 
lace. 

John Belford, Ffp> a Fifth Friend and Com¬ 
panion of Mr. Lovelace j and his principal [ 
Intimate and Confident . 


Mrs. Sinclair, the pretended Name of a pri¬ 
vate Brothel-keeper in London. 


Capt. Tomlinson, the ajfuined Name of a vile 
and artful Pander to the Debaucheries of Mr . 
Lovelace. 
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Mrs. Moore, a Widow-Gentlewoman, keeping 
a Lodging-houfe at Hampftead. 


f . - . % 

Mils Rawlins, a notable young Gentlewoman 

in that Neighbourhood . J 

Mrs. BeVis, a lively Widow of the fame Place, j 

Sally Martin, Polly Horton, Ajjiftants \ 
of, and Partners with; the infamous Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

* % r! 

Jofeph Leman, William Summers, Hannah 
Burton, Betty Barnes, Dorcas Wykes, and 
others. Servants to the principal Perfons . 
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Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


^LETTER I. 

Mifs Anna Howe, To Mifs Clarissa 

Harlowe. 

c - '• • -Jan. io. 

* ^ 

AM extremely concerned, my dearefl 
friend, for the difturbances that have hap¬ 
pened in your family. I knowhow it muft 
hurt you, to become the fubjeft of the 
public talk: And yet, upoh an oceafion 
fo generally known, it is impofiible but that whatever 
relates to a young lady, whofe diftinguifhed merits have 
made her the public care, fhould engage every-body’s 
attention. I long to have the ‘particulars fromtyour- 
felf; and of the ufage I am told- you receive upon an 
accident* you could not help; and intivHieh, as far its I 








2 The History of . 

Mr. Diggs *, whom I Tent for at the firft hearing of 
the rencounter, to inquire, for your fake, how your 
brother was, told me. That there was no danger from 
the wound, if there were none from the fever; which, 
it fcems, has been increafed by the perturbation of his 
fpirits. 

Mr, Wyerley drank tea with us yefterday; and tho* 
he is far from being partial to Mr. Lovelace, as it 
may be well fuppofed, yet both he and Mr. Symmes 
blame your family for the tr. atment they gave him, 
when he went in perfon to inquire after your bro¬ 
ther’s health, and to exprefs his concern for what had 
happened. . . . . • .. . v.,'v 

They fay, That Mr. Lovelace could not avoid 
drawing his fword: And that either your brother’s un- 
fkilfulnefs or violence left him, from the very firft pafs, 
intirely in his power. This, I am told, was what 
Mr. Lovelace faid upon it; retreating as he fpoke: 

* Have a care, Mr. Harlowe—Your violence puts you 

* out of your defence. You give me too much ad- 
4 vantage ! For your filler’s fake, I will pafs by every - 
4 thing;—if— 

But this the more provoked his rafhnels, to lay him- 
fclf open to the advantage of his adverfary—Who, af¬ 
ter a flight wound in the arm, took away his fword. 

There are people who love not your brother, be- 
caufe of his natural imperioufnefs, and fierce and un- 
controulablc temper: Thefe fay, That the young gen¬ 
tleman’s pafliion was abated, on feeing his blood gufh 
plentifully down his arm; and that he received the 
generous offices of his adverfary, who help’d him off 
with his coat and waiftcoat, and bound up his arm, 
till the furgeon could come, with fuch patience, as 
was far from making a vifit afterwards from that ad- 
verfary to inquire after his health, appear either in- 
fulting, or improper. 

Be this as it may, every-body pities you. So Heady, 
* Her brother's furgeon. 
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Mife Clirifia Harlowe. \ 



ways faid, of Aiding through life to the end of it un¬ 
noted ; and, as I may add, not wifhing to be obferved 
even for your filent benevolence; fufficiently happy 
in the noble cortfcioufnels Which re Wards it: Rathe? 
ufejFul , than glaring, your defervecj motto ; though 
nowpufh’d into blaze, as wie fees to your fegret; and 
yet blamed at home for the faults of others ;—How 
muft fuch a virtue fuffer on every hand !—Yet it muft 
be allowed, that your prefent trial is but proportion'd 
to your prudence !— 

As all your friehefe without doors are apprehenfivc, 
that fome other unhappy event may refult from fo vio¬ 
lent a conterrtiori, in which, it feems, the families oil 
both Tides are now engaged, I muft defire you to en¬ 
able me, on the authority of your own information, 
to do you occafional juftice. 

My mamma, and all of us, like the reft of the 
world, talk of nobody but you, on this occafion, and 
of the conferences which may follow, from the re- 
fentments of a man of Mr. Lovelace’s fpirit; who, as 
he gives out, has been treated with high indignity by 
your uncles. My mamma will have it, that you can¬ 
not now, with any decency, either fee him, or corre- 
fpond with him. She is a good deal prepoflbfled by 
your uncle Antony ; who occafionally calls upon us, 
as you know; and, on this re-counter, has repre- 
fented to her the crime, which it would be in a filter, 
to encourage a man, who is to wade into her favour, 
(this was his expreflion) thro’ the blood of her brother. 

Write to me therefore, my dear, the whole of your 
ftory, from the time that Mr. Lovelacb was firft intro¬ 
duce J into your family ? and particularly n accouht 
of all that puffed between hi;n and yotlr fifter f 'about 
which there are different reports; fonffe* people fup- 
pofing that the younger fifter (at leaft by her uhcorti- 
mon merit) ha& ftolen a lover from the elder : And 
pray write in fo full a manner, as may gratify thofe. 
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who know not fo much of your affairs, as I dto. If any 
vthing unhappy fhould fall out from the violence of 
fuch fpirits as you have to deal with, your account of 
nil things previous to k, will be your juftificatiom 

You fee what you draw upon yourfelf, by excelling 
all your fex: Every individual of it, who knows you, 
or has heard of you, feems to think you anfwerable to 
■her for your conduct in points To very delicate and 
vconcerning. 

Every eye, in fhort, is upon you, with the expe&a- 
«tion of an example. I wifh to heaven you were at 
liberty to purfue your own methods : All would then, 
I dare fay, be eafy, and honourably ended. But I 
dread your dire&ors and dire&refles : for your mamma, 
admirably well qualified as fhe is to lead, muft fub- 
mit to be led. Your lifter and brother will certainly 
put you out of your courfe. 

But this is a point you will not permit me to ex¬ 
patiate upon: Pardon me therefore, and I have done* 
—Yet, why fhould I fay, Pardon me ? When your 
concerns are my concerns ? When your honour is my 
honour ? When I love you, as never woman loved 
another ? And when you have allowed of that concern 
and of that love; and have for years, which in perfons 
do young, may be called many, ranked in the firft clafs 
<of your friends. 

Tour ever-grateful and affectionate 


Anna Howe? 


Will you oblige me with a copy of the preamble to 
the claufes in your grandfather’s will in your 
favour; and allow me to fend it to my aunt 
Harman ?—She is very defirous fo fee it. Yet 
your character has fo charm’d her, that, tho* a 
ftranger to you perfonally, fhe affents to the pre-r 
ierence given ydu in it, before fhe knoys hi£ 
•jreafons for that preference. 

• , • ' " V 
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LETTER II. 

jEf//} Clarissa Harlowe, Ta jW//} Howe. 


Harlow e-Place, 'Jan. 13.- 

TLT O W you opprefs me, my deareft friend, with • 
your politenefs! I cannot doubt your fincerityj . 
but you fhould take care, that you give me not rea- 
fon, from your kind partiality, to call in queftion your 
judgment. You do not diftinguilh, that I take many 
admirable hints from you, and have the art to pafs 
them upon you for my own : For in all you do, in all 
you fay, nay, in your very looks (fo animated !), you 
give leflons, to one who loves you and obferves you, 
as I love and obferve you, without knowing that you 
do:— So, pray, my dear, be more fparing of your 
praife for the future, left, after this confeflion, we 
fhould fufpeft, that you fecretly intend to praife your- 
felf, while you would be thought only to commend 
another. 

Our family has indeed been ftrangely difeompofed. 
—Difeompofed ! —It has been in tumults , ever ftnee 
the unhappy tranfa&ion ; and I have borne all the 
blame ; yet fhould have had too much concern, from 
myfelf, had I been more juftly fpared by every one elfe. 

For, whether it be owing to a faulty impatience, 
having been too indulgently treated to be inured to 
blame, or to the regret I have to hear thofe cenfured 
on my account, whom it is my duty'to vindicate ; I 
have fometimes wifhed, that it had pleafed God to 
have taken me in my laft fever, when I had every¬ 
body's love, and good opinion; but oftener, that I had 
never been diftinguiflied by my grandpapa as I was : 
Which has eftranged from me, I doubt, my brothers 
and filler's affe&ions j at leaft, has railed a jeatoufy, 
with regard to the apprehended favour of my two uncle:, 

• that now-and-then overfhadows their love. 
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My brother being happily recover’d of his fever, and 
his wound in a hopeful way, althp’ he has not yet ven¬ 
tured abroad, I will be as particular as you defire in 
the little hiftory you demand of me. But heaven for¬ 
bid, that any thing Ihould ever happen, which may 
require it to be produced for the purpofe you fo kindly 
mention! ; v * * * 

I will begin, as you command, with Mr. Lovelace*s 
addrefs to my lifter; and be as brief as poflible. I 
will recite faCts only; and leave you to judge of the 
truth of the report raifed, that the younger lifter has 
robbed the elder. } •>' t :*> * 

It was in purfuance of a conference between Lord 
M. and my uncle Antony, that Mr. Lovelace (my . ; 
papa and mamma not forbidding) paid his refpeCts to 
my filler Arabella. My brother was then in Scotland, 
bufying himfelf in viewing the condition of the cort- 
fiderable cftate which was left him there by his gene¬ 
rous godmother, together with one as considerable in „i 
Yorklhire. I was alfo abfent at my Dairy-hdufe., as it'is 
called (a J, bufied in the accounts relating to the cftate 
which my grandfather had the goodnefs to bequeath 
me ; and which once a year are left to my infpeCtion, 
altho’ I have given the whole into my papa’s power. 

My filler made me a vifit there the day after Mr, 
Lovelace had been introduced; and feemed highly 
pleafed with the gentleman. His birth, his fortune in 
pofieffion, a clear 2000/. per annum , as Lord M. had 
alTured my uncle ; preemptive heir to that nobleman’s 
. large eftate : His great expectations from Lady Sarah 

Sadleir, 


(a) Her grandfather, in order to invite her to him,, as 
often as her other friends would [pare her, indulged her in 
trefling andftting-up a dairy-houfe in her own tafe. When 
fnifhed, it was fo much admired for its elegant fmplicity and 
convenience, that the whole feat, before, of old time, from, 
it'sfit nation, called The Grove, was generally known by the 
itame of The Dairy-houfe ; her grandfather, particularly % 
was fond of having it fo called. 
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Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance; who, with his 
uncle, interefled themfelves very warmly (he being 
the laft of his line) to fee him married. ' •« 

4 So handfome a man!*—*- O her beloved Clary Y 
(for then fhe was ready to love me dearly, from th& 
overflowings of her good humour omhis account I ) 4 He 
4 was but too handfome a man for her !—’Were fhe 
4 but as amiable as fomebody , there would be a proba- 
4 bility of holding his affe&ions !—For he was wild, 
4 fhe heard ; very wild, very gay ; loved intrigue— 
4 But he was young; a man of fenfe : Would fee his 
4 error ; could file but have patience with hii faults, 
4 if his faults were not cured by marriage/ • 

Thus fhe ran on; and then wanted me 4 to lee 
♦the charming man,’ as fhe called him. — Again 
concerned, 4 that fhe was not handfome enough for 
4 him :* With, 4 A fad thing, that the man fhouli 
4 have the advantage of the woman in that particular.* 
—But then, flepping to the glafs, fhe complimented 
herfelf, 4 That fhe was very well: That there were 
4 many women deemed paflable, who were inferior 
4 to herfelf: That fhe was always thought comely ; 
4 and, let her tell me, that comelinefs having not fo 
4 much to lofe as beauty had, would hold, when that 
4 would evaporate and fly off:—Nay, for that matter/ 
(and again fhe turn’d to the glafs), 4 her features were 
4 not irregular; her eyes not at all amifs/ And I 
remember they were more than ufually brilliant at that 
time.— 4 Nothing, in fhort, to be found fault with, 
4 tho* nothing very engaging; fhe doubted—Was there, 
4 Clary V 

Excufe me, my dear, I never was thus particular 
before ; no, not to you. Nor would I now have writ¬ 
ten thus freely of a filler ; but that fhe makes a merit 
to my brother, of difowning that fhe ever liked him; 
as I lhall mention hereafter : And then you will always 
have me give you minute deferiptions, nor fuller me 
to pals by the air and manner in which things tare 
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fpoken, that are to be taken notice of; rightly obferve- 
ing, that air and manner often exprefs more than the 
accompanying words. 

I congratulated her upon her profpe&s. She re¬ 
ceived my compliments with a great deal of felf-com- 
placency. 

She liked the gentleman ftill more at his next vi/it t 
And yet he made no particular addrefs to her; altho’ 
an opportunity was given him for it. This was won¬ 
der’d at, as my uncle had introduced him into our 
.family, declaredly as a vifitor to my fifter.. But as we 
are ever ready to make excufes, when in good humour 
with ourfelves, for the fuppofed flights of thofe whofe 
approbation we wifh to engage ; fomy fifter found out 
a reafon, much to Mr. Lovelace’s advantage, for his 
not improving the opportunity that was given him.— 
It was bafhfulnefs, truly, in him. (Bafhfulnefs in Mr. 
Lovelace, my dear!)—Indeed, gay and lively as he is, 
he has not the look of an impudent man. But, I fancy, 
it is many, many years ago, fince he was bafhful. 

Thus, however, could my fifter make it out— 
4 Upon her word, fhe believed Mr. Lovelace deferved 
* not the bad character he. had as to women. He was 
4 really, to her thinking, a modefl man. He would 
4 have fpoken out, fhe believed: But once or twice, 
4 as he feemed to intend to do fo, he was under fo 
4 agree-able a confufion ! Such a profound refpe£fc he 
4 feemed to fhew her: A perfeft reverence ,fhe thought: 
4 She lov’d dearly, that a gentleman in courtfhip fhould 
4 fhew a reverence to his miftrefs.’— So indeed we 
all do, I believe : And with reafon ; fince, if I may 
judge from what I have feen in many families, there 
is little enough of it fhewn afterwards.—And fhe told 
my aunt Hervey, that fhe would be a little lefs upon 
the referve next time he came : 4 She was not one 

4 of thofe flirts , not fhe, who would give pain to a 
4 perfon that deferved to be well-treated; and the 
4 more for the greatnefs of his value for her.’ — I 

wifh 
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'wifh, fhe had not Somebody whom I love in her eye. . 
Yet is not her cenfure unjuft, I believe : — Is it, my 
dear ? — Excepting in one undue and harfh word ? 

In his third vifit, Bella govern’d herfelf by this kind 
and confiderate principle: So that, according to her 
own account of the matter, the man might have fpoken 
out. — But he was ftill bajhful: He was not able to * 
overcome this unfeafonahle reverence . So this vifit werft - 
off, as the former. 

But now fhe began to be diflatisfied with him: She * 
compared his general character, with This his par¬ 
ticular behaviour to her; and, having never been 
courted before, own’d herfelf puzzled, how to deal? 
with fo odd a lover. 4 What did the marr mean !— 

4 Had not her uncle brought him declaredly as & 

* fuiter to her ?— It could not be bafhfulnefs(now fhe 

* thought of it), fince he might have open’d his mind a 
4 to her uncle , if he wanted courage to fpeak dire<ftly 

* to her .— Not that fhe cared much for the man nei- 

4 ther: But it was right, furely, that a woman fhould ' 
4 be put out of doubt, early, as to a man’s intentions, . 
4 in fuch a cafe as This, from his own mouth.— But, . 
4 truly, fhe had begun to think, that he was morfc • 
4 folicitous to cultivate her muninuC s good opinion^ * 
4 than hers ! — Every-body, fhe own’d, admired her 
4 mamma’s converfation.— But he was miftaken, if 
4 he thought that would do with her,. And then, for r 
4 his own fake, furely, he fhould put it into her power * 
4 to be complaifant to him, if he gave her caufe of - 
4 approbation. This diftant behaviour, fhe muft tak^.- 
4 upon her to fay, was the more extraordinary, as he t 
4 continued his vifits, and declared himfelf extremely s' 
4 defirous to cultivate a friendfhip with the whole • 
4 family ; and as he could have no doubt about* her 
4 fenfe, if fhe might take upon*her to join • her own 
4 with the general opinion j he* having taken great 
4 notice of, and admired many of her good things , as 
4 they fell from her lips.— Referves were painful, fhe 
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mull n^eds fay, to open and /ree fpirits, .like h<?&: 

. ‘ And yct.fhe muft tell my aunt* (tp whom all this 
was directed) ‘ that fhe fhould never forget what (he 
* ow’d to her fex, and to herfelf, were Mr. Lovelace 
. 4 -*as unexceptionable in his morals, as in his figure, and 
4 were he to urge hi$ fuit ever fo warmly.* • T > 
'1 was not of her council.'. I was ftill ahfent. .'And 
it was agreed between my aunt Hervey and j^er, that 
fhe was to be quite folemn and ihy in his next vifit, if 
there were not -a peculiarity in his addrefs to her. 

But my filler, it feems, had not coniider*d the mat¬ 
ter wJl. This was not the way, as it proved * to be 
taken with a man of Mr. Lovelace’s penetration,, for 
, matters of mere omiffion :— Nor with any marvj fmee 
; if love has not taken root deep enough to caufe it to 
ihoot out into declaration, if an opportunity be fairly 
- given for it, there is little room to expedl, that the 
blighting winds of anger cr refentment will bring it 
forward. Then my poor filler is not naturally_good- 
humour’d. This is too well-knov/n a truth forme 
to endeavour to conceal it, efpccially from'you. She 
mufl therefore, 1 doubt, have appear’d*to great difad- 
vantage, when fhe aim’d to be worfe-temper’d . than 
ordinary. . ; • 

How they managed it in this convention I know 
One would be tempted to think by the ifiue. 


not 


that Mr. Lovelace was ungenerous enough to feek the 
occaficn given (a) y and to improve it. Yet he thought 
fit to put the queftion too :—But, fhe fays, it was not 
till by feme means or other {(he knew not how) he 
had wrought her up to fuch a pitch of dilpleafure with 
him, that it was impoflible for her to recover herfelf, 
at the inftant: Neverthelefi he re-urged his queftion, 
as expelling a definitive anfwer, without waiting for 
the return of her temper, or endeavouring to mollify 
her: fo that fhe was under a necelfity of perfifting in 

• *. her 


(?) See Air, Lovelace 1 j Letter , N°. xxxi. in 'vohich be 
triejij accounts for bis conduct in this affair . 
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her denial: Yet gave him reafon to thinlr, that (lie 
did not diflike his addrefs, only the manner of it ; his 
court being rather made to her mamma than to her- 
' felf, *as if he were fare of her confent at any time; * 

' A good encouraging denial, I muft own: — As Was 
the reft of her plea ; to wit, 4 A difinclmation to 
4 change her ftate.— Exceedingly happy as {he was: 
4 She never could be happier! 1 And fuch-like cm- 
fenting negatives, as I may call them; and yet not 
intend a refle&ion upon my fifter : For what can any 
young creature, in the like circumftances, fay, when 
(he is not fure, but a too ready confent may fubjedt 
her to the flights of a fex, that generally . V2ii:es»fi 
bleffing, either more or lefs, as it is .obtained with 
* difficulty or eafe ? Mifs Biddulph’s anfwer to a copy*/! 
verfes from a gentleman, reproaching our fex, 2s aci- 
ing in difguife, is not a bad one, altho’ you perhaps may 
think it too acknowleging for the female character- i 

TJngenrous fex J — To /corn us, if we 9 re kind ; 

And yet upbraid us, if we feem fevere ! . * 

Do You, t*encourage us to tell our mind, 

Tourfelves, put off difguije, and be fmcere. . * 
You talk of Coquetry ! — Your own falfe hearts 
Compel our fex to alt dijftmbling parts . 

Here I am obliged to lay down my pen. I Will 
foon rdiune it. 

LETTER HI. 

Jllifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Jam 13, 14. 

A N D thus, as Mr. Lovelace thought fit to take it , 
D* had he his anfwer from my fifter. It was with 
very great regret, as he pretended {I doubt the man 
ts -an hypocrite, my dear !), that he acquieiced m‘ it. 

4 So much deter minednefs; fuch a noble firmnefs in mv 
4 fifter; that there was no hope of prevailing upon t ct 
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1 to alter fentiments Ihe had adopted on full confidera- 
tion.’ 4 He figh’d, as Bella told us, when he took his 
4 leave of her : 4 Profoundly figh’d: Grafp’d her hand, 
4 and kifled it with fuch an ardor.— Withdrew with 
4 fuch an air of folemn refpedt.— She had him then 
4 before her.— She could almoft find in her heart, 
4 altho’ he had vex’d her, to pity him.’ A good inten¬ 
tional preparative, this pity ; fince, at the time, ihe lit¬ 
tle thought that he would not renew his offer. 

He waited on my mamma, after he had taken leave 
of Bella, and reported his ill fuccefs, in fo refpedl- 
ful a manner, both with regard to my filler, and to 
the whole family, and with fo much concern that he 
was not accepted .as a relation to it, that it left upon 
them all (my brother being then, as I have faid, in 
Scotland) impreflions in his favour $ and a belief, that 
this matter would certainly be brought on again. But 
Mr. Lovelace going up directly to town, where he 
Hay’d a whole fortnight; and meeting there with my 
uncle Antony, to whom he regretted his niece’s un¬ 
happy refolution not to change her ftate ; it was feen 
that there was a total end put to the affair. 

My filler was not wanting to herfelf on this occa- 
fion ; but made a virtue of neceffity; and the man 
was quite another man with her. 4 A vain creature ! 
4 too well knowing his advantages : Yet thofe, not 
4 what Ihe had conceived them to be!— Cool and 
4 warm by fits and Harts : An ague-like, lover: A 
4 Heady man, a man of virtue, a man of morals, was 
4 worth a thoufand of fuch gay flutterers. . Her fifier 

* Clary might think it worth her while perhaps, to 

* try to engage fuch a man: She. had patience : She 
4 was millrefs of perfuafion; and indeed, to do the 
4 girl jullice, had J'omcthing of a perlon : But as for 
4 ler 9 Ihe would not have a man, of whofe heart Ihe 
4 could not be fure for one moment; no, not for the 
‘world: And moH fincerely glad was-Ihe, that Ihe 
4 had rejected him.’ 

fr* * *•" * But 
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But when Mr. Lovelace return’d into the country, 
he thought fit to vifit my papa and mamma; hoping,, 
as he told them, that, however unhappy he had been in 
the rejection of the wifh’d-for alliance ; he might be 
allowed to keep up an acquaintance and friendfhip 
with a family which he fhould always refpedl. And 
then, unhappily, as I may fay, was I at home, and 
prefent. 

It was immediately obferved, that his attention was 
fixed on me. My filler, as foon as he was gone, in 
a fpirit of bravery, feem’d defirous to promote his, 
addrefs, fhould it be tendered. 

My aunt Hervey was there; and was pleafed to fay. 
We fhould make the finefl couple in England ; if my 
filler had no obje&ion.—No, indeed, with a haughty 
tofs, was my filter’s reply!—It would be flrange if fhe 
had, after the denial file had given him upon full deli¬ 
beration. 

My mamma declared. That her onlydiflike of his 
alliance with either daughter, was on account of his 
faulty morals. 

My uncle Harlowe, That his daughter Clary, as he 
delighted to call me from childhood, would reform 
him, if any woman in the world could. 

My uncle Antony gave his approbation in high 
terms: But referr’d, as my aunt had done, to my 
filler. 

She repeated her contempt of him; and declar’d, 
that were there not anotherman in England, fhe would 
not have him. She was ready, on the contrary, file 
could allure them, to refign her pretenfions under hand 
and feal, if Mifs Clary were taken with his tinfel; and 
if every one elfe approved of his addrefs to the girl. 

My papa, indeed, after a long filence, being urged 
to fpeak his mind, by my uncle Antony, faid. That 
he had a letter from his fon James, on his hearing of 
Mr. Lovelace’s vifits to his daughter Arabella; which 
he had not fhewn to any-body but my mamma; that 

treaty 
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b treaty being at an end when he received it: That in 
c’ this letter he cxpreffed great diflikcs to an alliance with 
Mr. Lovelace, on the fcore of his immoralities: That 
- ihc knew, indeed, there was an old grudge between 
i*them.: T hat, being defirous to prevent all occa- 
;! fionsof.difunion and animofity in his faijiily,he would 
fufpend the declaration of nis own mind, till his 
ion arrived, and till he had heard his further objections: 
-That he was the more inclined to make his fon this 
compliment, as Mr. Lovelace’s general character gave 
but too much ground for his fon’s diflike of him ; 
adding. That he had heard, (So, he fuppofed, had 
^very-one) that he was a very extravagant man: that 
he had contracted debts in his travels : And, indeed, 
he was pleafed to fay, he had the air of a fpendthrift. 

Thefe particulars I had partly from my aunt Her • 
vey, and partly from my filter; for I was called out, as 
foon as the fubject was entered upon. And, when P 
l returned, my unde Antony afked me, How / lhould 
like Mr. Lovelace? Every-body faw, he was pleafed 
to fay, that I had made a conqueft. 

I immediately anfwered, Not at all: He feemed to 
have too good an opinion both of his perfon and parts, 
to have any great regard to his wife, let him marry 
whom he would, • 

: My filter, particularly, was pleafed with this anfwer, 

and confirmed it to be juft; with a compliment to my 
judgment:— For it was hers. 

But the very next day Lord M. came to Harlowe- 
Plaoe: I was then abfent: And, in. his nephew’s name, 
made a propofal in form ; declaring, 'T hat it was the 
ambition of all his family to be related to ours: And 
he hoped hiskinfman would not have fuch an anfwer 
<on the part of the younger filter, as he had had oti 
that, of the elder. 

f In fhort, Mr. Lovelace’s vHits were admitted, as 
thole of a man who had not deferved difrefpe£l from 
cuf family $ but, as to his auldrels to me, with a 

refervation. 
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' referVation, 'as above, on my papa’s part, that he would 
determine nothing without his Ton. My diferetion, as 
to the reft, was confided in : For ftill I had the fame 
objections as to the man: Nor would I, when we were 
■better acquainted;, hear any-thing but general talk from 
r him ; giving him no opportunity, of converfing with 
me in privatei r^o ::i to no-srn-Tjf *•?? .jor ^t 
• He bore this with a refignation little expcCfed frotn 
his natural temper, which is generally reported to be 
quick and hafty; unufed, it feems, from childhood, to 
check or coiitroul: A cafe too common in confiderable 
families, where there is an only fon : And bis mother 
never had any other child.? Butj as I have hereto¬ 
fore told you, I could perceive,: notwithftanding this 
refignation, that he had To good an opinion of himfclf, 
as not to doubt, that his perfon and accomplifhments 
would infenfibly engage me: And could That be once 
done, he told my aunt Hervey, he fhould hope from 
jfo fteady.=a temper, that his hold in my aftedions would 
* be durable: While piy fifter accounted for his patience 
in another manner, which would perhaps have had 
more force, if it had comd from a perfon lefs preju¬ 
diced :That the man was not fond of marrying at 
A all- ; That he might perhaps have half-a-fcore mif- 
‘ frefles ; and that delay might be as convenient for 
t hiS rovingi ZS for my well-ailed indifference/—That 
waa-her kind expreflion. 

Whatever were his motive for a patience fo gene¬ 
rally believed to be out of his ufual character, and 
where the objeCf of his addrefs was fuppofed to be of 
fortune confiderable enough to engage his warmeft 
attention, he certainly efcaped many mortifications by 
rit : ; For-while my papa fufpended his approbation till 
afwy.hxother’s arrival, he received from every-one thofe 
civilities which were clue to his birth : And altho’ We 
fieajd* from time to time, reports to his difadvantage 
with regard to morals; yet could we not queftion him 
upon them, without giving him greater advantages, 

than 
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j than-thefituation he was in with us would juftify to 
t prudence; lince it was much more likely, that his 
addrefs Would not be allowed of, than that it would. 
j And thus was he admitted to converfe with our 
family, almoft upon his own terms; for while my 
friends faw nothing in his behaviour but what was ex¬ 
tremely refpe£fful, and obferved in him no violent 
importunity, they feemed to have taken a great liking 
to his converfation: While I confidered him only as a 
a common gueft, when he came ; and thought myfelf 
no more concerned in his vifits, nor at his entrance or 
departure, than any other of the family. 

But this indifference of my fide was -the means of 
procuring him one very great advantage; for upon it 
was grounded that correfpondence by letters, which 
fucceeded;—and which, had it been to be begun, when 
the family-animofity broke out, would never have been 
entered into on my part. The occafion was this: 

My uncle Hervey has a young gentleman intruded 
to his care* whom he has thoughts of fending abroad, 
a year or two hence, to make the Grand Tour, as it 
is called ; and, finding Mr. Lovelace could give a good 
account of every-thing necefl'ary for a young traveller 
to obferve upon fuch an occafion, he defired him to 
write down a defcription of the courts and countries 
he had vifited j and what was moft worthy of curiofity 
in them. . . . /- 

He confented, on condition that I would dir eft his 
fubjefts, as he called it: And, as every-one had heard 
his manner of writing commended ; and thought his 
relations might be agreeable amufements in winter 
evenvngs ; and that he could have no opportunity par¬ 
ticularly to addrefs me in them, fince they were to be 
read in full aflembly, before they were to be given to 
the young gentleman; I made the lefs fcruple to write, 
and to make obfervations, and put queftions, for our 
further information— Still the lefs, perhaps, as I love 
writing; and thofe who do, are fond, you know, of 
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©ccafions to ufe the pen : And then, having every 
one’s confent, and my uncle Hervey’s defire that I 
would, I thought, that if I had been the only fcrupu- 
lous perfon, it would have fhewn a particularity, that 
a vain man would conftrue to his advantage; and 
which my fifter would not fail to animadvert upon. 

You have feen fome of thefe letters ; and have been* 
pleafed with his account of perfons, places, and things ; , 
and we have both agreed, that he was no common 
obferver upon what he had feen. 

My fifter herfelf allowed, that the man had a tole¬ 
rable knack of writing and defcribing : And my papa, 
who had been abroad in his youth, faid. That his- 
remarks were curious, and fhewed him to be a perfon 
of reading, judgment* and.tafte.. : . 

Thus was a kind of correfpondence begun between 
him and me, with general approbation ; while every¬ 
one wonder’d at, and was pleafed with, his patieftt 
veneration of me ; for fo they called it. However, it 
was not doubted, that he would foon be more impor¬ 
tunate ; fince his vifits were more frequent, and he 
acknowleged to my aunt Hervey a paftion for me, 
accompany’d with an awe, that he had never known 
before; to which he attributed what he called his but 
feeming acquiefcence with my papa’s pleafure, and the 
diftance I kept him at. And yet, my dear, this may 
be his ufual manner of behaviour to our fex ; for had 
not my fifter, at firft, all his reverences ? 

Mean time, my father, expecting this importunity, . 
kept in readinefs the reports he had heard in his dif- 
favour, to charge them upon him then, as fo many 
obje&ions to his addrofs. And it was highly agree¬ 
able to me, that he did fo: It would have been 
ftrange, if it were not; fince the perfon who could 
rejeCt Mr. Wyerley’s addrefs for the fake of his free 
opinions , muft have been inexcufable, had file not re¬ 
jected another’s for his freer praftices. 

But I Ihould own, that in the letters he fent me, 

upon 
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upon the general fubjeft, he more than once inclofed 
a paiticular one, declaring his paflionate regards for 
me, and complaining, with fervour enough, of my re- 
crves . But of theie i took not the leaft notice ; for as 
1 had not written to him at all, but upon a fubjed fo 
general, I thought it was but right, to let what he 
wrote upon one fo particular, pafs off as if I never 
had leen it; and the rather, as I was not then at li- 
berty, from the approbation his letters met with, to 
break oft the correfpondence, without aligning the true 
reafon for doing fo. Befides, with all his refpe&ful afli- 
duities, it was eafy to obferve, (if it had not been his 
general chara&er) that his temper is naturally haughty 
and violent; and I had feen enough of that untrad- 
able fpmt in my brother, to like it in one who hoped 
to be ltill nearer related to me. 

I had a little fpecimen of this temper of his, upon 
the very occafion I have mentioned : For, after he had 
lent me a third particular letter with the genera] one, 
e a Iked me, the next time he came to Harlo we-Place, 
If I had not received fuch a one from him? I told 
him, 1 fhould never anfwer one, fofent; and,thatlhrd 

^° r an occa ^ 1011 as he had now given me, to 
tell him fo: I delired him therefore not to write again 
on the fubjedf; alluring him, that if he did, I wculd 
return both, and never write another line to him. 

You cannot imagine how family the man looked; 
as if, in Ihort, he was difappointed, that he had not 
made a more fenfible impreflion upon met And 
when he recolle&ed himfelf (as he did immediately) 
what a vifible Struggle it coft him to change-his 
haughty airs for more placid ones. But I took no no¬ 
tice of either ; for I thought it beft to convince him, 
by the coolnefs and indifference, with which I repulfed 
liis forward hopes (at the fame time intending to avoid 
the aftc£fation of pride or vanity), that he was not 
confiderable enough in my eyes to make me take 
over-ready offence at what he faid, or how he looked: 
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In other words, that I had not value enough for him, 
to treat him with peculiarity either by fmiles or frowns. 
Indeed, he had cunning enough to give me, undefign- 
edly, a piece of inftru&ion which taught me this cau¬ 
tion ; for he had faid in converfation once, 4 That if 
4 a man could not make a lady in courtftiip own hcTr 
4 felf pi fa fed with him, it was as much , and oftentimes 
4 More, to his purpofe, to make her angry with him.* 

I mull break off here. But will continue the fub- 
je£ the very firft opportunity. • Mean time, I am. 
Tour mojl affectionate friend and fervant , 

Cl. Harlowe. 




LETTER IV. 

) 1 T ji \ i, » ; A. » » 

Jlfifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

} ■' - M i • Jan. 15. 

p r HIS, my dear, was the fituation Mr. Lovelace 
and I were in, when my brother arrived from 
Scotland. 

The moment Mr. Lovelace’s vifits were mentioned 
to him, he, without either hefitation or apology, ex- 
preffed his difapprobation of them. He found great 
flaws in his character; and took the liberty to fay, in 
fc many words. That he wondered, how it cam ; into 
the hearts of his uncles to encourage fuch a man for 
either of his lifters : At the fame time returning his 
thanks to my father for declining his confent till he 
arrived, in fuch a manner, I thought, as a fupcrior 
would do, when he commended an inferior, for have- 
ing well performed his duty in his abfence. 

He juftified his avowed inveteracy, by common 
fame, and by what he had known of him at college ; 
declaring, That he had ever hated him ; ever fhould 
hate him; and would never own him for a brother, 
or me for a filler, if I married him. 

That college-begun antipathy I have heard ac- 
■counted for in this manner: 

^ * Mr. 
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Mr. Lovelace was always noted for his vivacity and 
courage ; and no lefs, it feems, for the fwift and fur- 
prifing progrefs he made in all parts of literature : 
f or diligence in his ftudies, in the hours of ftudy, he 
had hardly his equal. This, it feems, was his general, 
-ohara&er at the univerfity; and it gained him many 
friends among the more learned youth; while thole 
who did not love him, feared him, by reafon of the 
offence his vivacity made him too ready to give, and. 
of the courage he fhewed in fupporting the offence 
when given ; which procured him as many -followers 
as he pleafed among the mifchievous fort.—No very 
amiable charadfer, you’ll fay, upon the whole. 

But my brother’s temper was not happier. IJis 
native haughtinels could not bear a fuperiority fo vi- 
fible ; and whom we fear more than love, we are 
not far from hating: And, having lefs command of his 
pafiions, than the other, was evermore the fubjedt of 
his, perhaps indecent , ridicule : So that they never met 
without quarreling: And every-body, either from love 
or fear, hiding with his antagonifi, he had a moft uneafy 
time of it,, while both continued in the fame college.— 

. It was the lefs wonder, therefore, that a young man,, 
who is not noted for the gentlenefs of his temper, 
ihould refume an antipathy early begun, and fo deeply- 
rooted. r J 


He found my filler, who waited but for the occafion, 
ready to join him in his refentmerits againft the man 
he hated. She utterly difclaimed all manner of regard 
for him : 6 Never liked him at all :■— His eftate was 
* certainly much incumber’d: It was impoflible it 
‘ ihould b: otherwife; fo intirely devoted as he was to 
his pleafures. He kept no houle; had no equipage • 
‘ Nobody pretended that he wanted pride: The reafon 
‘therefore was eafy to be guefibd at.’ And then did 
me boatt of, and my brother praife her for, refulino- 
him : And both joined on all occafions to depreciate 
mm, and not feldom made the occafions ; their dif- 

pleafure 
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pleafure againft him caufing every fubjeCl to run into, 
this, if it began not with it. 

I was not folicitous to vindicate him, when I was 
not joined in their reflections. I told them, I did no* 
value him enough to make a difference in the family 
on his account: And as he was fuppofed to have 
given too much caufe for their ill opinion of him, I 
thought he ought to take the confequence of his own 
faults. : rr • . , 

Now-and-then, indeed, when I obferved, that their 
vehemence carried them beyond all bounds of proba¬ 
bility, I thought it but juftice to put in a word for 
him. But this only fubje&ed me to reproach, as have? 
ing a prepoffeflion in his favour that I would not own. 
—So that when I could not change the fubjeCt, I ufed 
to retire either to my mufic, or to my clofet. 

Their behaviour to him, when they could not help 
feeing him, w T as very cold and difobliging;; but, as 
yet, not direCtly affrontive : For they were in hopes 
of prevailing upon my papa to forbid his vifits. But, 
as there was nothing in his behaviour, that might war? 
rant fuch a treatment ojf a man of his birth and fortune, 
they fucceeded note And then they were very earned: 
with me to forbid them. I afk’d, W hat authority I 
had to take fuch a ftep in my father’s houfe ; and when 
my behaviour to him was fo diftant, that he feemed 
to be as much the guefl: of any other perfon of the 
family, themfelve$r excepted, as mine ?— In revenge, 
they told me, That it was cunning management be* 
tween us; and that we both underftood one another 
better than we pretended to do. And at laft, they 
gave fuch a loofe to their paflions, all of a fudden (a), 
as I may fay, that inftead of withdrawing, as they 
ufed to do when he came, they threw themfelves in 
his way, purpofely to affront him« <. 

Mr. Lovelace, yc>u may believe, very ill brooked 

this : 

(a) The reafon of t/jistl'fir jnore-cpe/i/y JJ:e<wn ammojity 
is given in letter xiii. 
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this: But, neverthelefs, contented himfelf to complain 
of it to me: In high terms, however; telling me, that, j 
but for my fake, my brother’s treatment of him was jj 
not to be borne. • oH ' jj 

r I was forry for the merit this gave.him, in his own* 
opinion, with me:;. And the:moite as fome of the af¬ 
fronts he received, were too flagrant to be excufed i 1* 
But I told him. That I was determin’d not to fall 
out with my brother, if ! I could help it, whatever 
were his faults: And, ftnee they could not fee one 
another with temper, fhould be glad, that he would ^ 
not throw himfelf in my brother’s way; and I was 
fure my brother would not feck hint, i. ri * 

He was very much nettled at this anfwer: But faid^ ^ 
He muft bear bis affronts, if I would have it fo. He ti 
had been accufed himfelf of violence in his temper! 

But he hoped to fhew on this occafion, that he had a 
command of his paflions, which few young men, fd ^ 
provoked, would be able to fhew ; and doubted not; 
but it would be attributed to a proper motive by a per- 
fbn of my generofity and penetration. . • -h ,31 * 

My brother had juft before, with the approbatiort ^ 
of my uncles, employ’d a perfon related to a difeharged 
bailiff or fteward of Lord M. who had had the manage¬ 
ment of fome part of Mr. Lovelace’s affairs (from which 
he was alfo difmiffed by him), to inquire into his debts; 
after his companions ; into his amours; and the like. 

My aunt Hervey, in confidence, gave me the fol¬ 
lowing particulars of what the man faid of him. 

4 That he was a generous landlord : That he fpared 

* nothing for folid and lading improvements upon his 
c eftate : And that he looked into his own affairs, 

‘ and underflood them : That he had, when abroad, 

< been very expend ve; and contracted a large debt 
c (for he made no fecret of his affairs); yet chofe to 
‘ limit himfelf to an annua 1 fum, and to decline eejui- 

* page, in order to avoid being obliged to his uncle 

* and aunts from whom be might .have what money 
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he pleafed ; but that he was very jealous of their 
controul; had often quarrels with them, and treated’ 
them fo freely, that they were all afraid of him. 
However, that his eft'ate was never mortgaged, as 
my brother had heard it was; his credit was always 
high ; and, he believed, he was by this time, near 
upon, if not quite, clear of the world. , { 

4 He was a fad gentleman, he faid, as to women:—: 
If his tenants had pretty daughters, they chofe to 
keep them out of his fight. He believed, he kept 
no particular mill refs; for he had heard newelty , that 
was the man’s word, was every-thing with him. 
But for his uncle’s and aunts teazings, fanfy’d he 
would not think of marriage: Was never known to 
be difguifed with liquor: But was a great plotterj 
and a great writer: That he lived a wild life in 
town, by what he had heard: Had fix or fevcn com- 
panions as bad as himfelf \ whom now-and-then he 
brought down with him ; and the country was al¬ 
ways glad when they went up again. He would have 
it, that, altho’ paflionate, he was good-humour-d ; 
loved as well to take a jeft, as to give one, and would 
railly himfelf, upon occafion, the freeft of any man 
* he ever knew.’ 

This was his chara&er from an enemy ; for, a$ my 
aunt obfcrved, every thing the man faid commendably 
of him, came grudgingly, with a Muji needs fay — To 
do him juftice , &c. while the contrary was delivered 
with a free good-wiil. And this character, as a worfe 
was expected, tho’ This was bad enough, not anfwer- 
ing the end of inquiring after it, my brother and filler 
were more apprehenfive than before, that his addrefs 
would be encouraged : fince the word part of it was 
known, or fuppoled, when he was firft introduced to 
my lifter;^ (mu ds eid lo t>:0oi on e>h*.v. ' ’ •») ‘ 

But, with regard to myfelf, I muft obferve in his 
disfavour, that, notwithftanding the merit he wanted 
to make with me, for his patience upon my brother’s 

ill- 
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ill-treatment of him, I owed him no compliments fop 
trying to conciliate with him . Not that I believe it 
would have fignified any thing, if he had made ever 
fuch court, either to him, or to my filter : .Yet one 
might have expected, from a man of his politenefe, 
and from his pretenfions, you know, that he would 
have been willing to try. Inftead of which, fuch a 
hearty contempt he Ihew’d of them both, of my bro¬ 
ther efpecially, that I ever heard of it with aggrava¬ 
tions. And for me to have hinted at an alteration in 
his behaviour to my brother, was an advantage I knew 
he would have been proud of; and which therefore I 
had no mind to give him.— But I doubted not, that 
having fo very little encouragement from any-body 9 
his pride would foon take fire, and he would of him- 
felf difcontinue his vifits, or go to town ; where, till 
he came acquainted with our family, he ufed chiefly 
to refide : And in this latter cafe he had no reafon to 
cxpedf, that I would receive , much lefs anfwer , his 
letters; the occafion, which had led me to receive any 
of his, being by this time over. 

. But my brother’s antipathy would not permit him 
to wait for fuch an event; and after feveral excefles, 
which Mr. Lovelace ftill return’d with contempt, and 
a haughtinefs too much like that of the aggrelfor, my 
brother took upon himfelf to fill up the door-way, 
once, when he came, as if to oppofe his entrance: 
and, upon his afking for me, demanded. What his 
bufinefs were with his filter ? . 

The other, with a challenging air, as my brother 
fays, told him. He would anfwer a gentleman any 
queftion: But he wilhed, that Mr. James Harlowe, who 
had of late given himfelf high airs, would remem¬ 
ber, that he was not now at college. 

Juft then the good Dr. Lcwin, who frequently ho¬ 
nours me with a vijit of converfation , as he is plcafed 
4 *o call it, and had parted with me in my own parlour, 
‘•came to the door \ and, hearing the words, inter- 
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pofed; both having their hands upon their fwords : 
And telling Mr. Lovelace where 1 was, he burft by 
my brother, to come to me; leaving him chafing, 
he faid, like a hunted boar at bay. 

This alarm’d us all. My father was pleafed to hint 
to Mr. Lovelace; and I, by his command, fpoke a 
great deal plainer; that he wifh’d he would difeon- 
tinue his vifits, for the peace-fake of the family. 

But Mr. Lovelace is not a man to be eafily brought 
to give up his purpofe, in a point, efpecially, wherein 
he pretends his heart is fo much engag’d: And an 
abfolute prohibition not having been given, things 
went on for a little while as before : For I law plainly, 
that to have deny’d myfelf to his vifits (which, how¬ 
ever, I declin’d receiving, as often as I could) was to 
bring forward fome defperate iflue between the two; 
fince the offence fo readily given on one fide, was 
only brooked by the other, out of confideration to 
me. And thus did my brother’s rafhnefs lay me un¬ 
der an obligation where I would leaft have ow’d it. 

The intermediate propofals of Mr. Symines and Mr. 
Mullins, both (in turn) encouraged by my brother, 
were inducements for him to be more patient for a 
while ; he being in hopes, as no-body thought me 
over-forward in Mr. Lovelace’s favour, that he fhould 
engage my father and uncles to efpoufe the one or the 
other in oppofition to him. But when he found, that 
I had intereft enough to difengage myfelf from their 
addrefles, as I had (before he went to Scotland, and, 
before Mr. Lovelace vifited here) of Mr. Wyerley’s, 
he then kept no meafures: And firft fet himfelf to 
upbraid me for a fuppofed prepoileflion ; which he 
treated, as if it were criminal: And then to infult Mr. 
Lovelace in perfon. And it being at Mr. Edward 
Symmes’s, the brother of the other Symmes, two 
miles off, and no good Dr. Lewin again to interpofe, 
the unhappy rencounter follow’d. My brother was 
difarm’d in it, as you have heard; and on being 
Vol, I. C __ brought 
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brought home, and giving us ground to fuppofe he 
was much worfe hurt than he really was, and a fever 
enfuing, every-one flam’d out; and all was laid at my 
door. 

Mr. Lovelace, for three days together, fent twice each 
day to inquire after my brother’s health ; and, altho’ 
he received rude, and even fhocking returns, he thought 
fit, on the fourth day, to make in perfon the fame 
inquiries j and received ftill greater incivilities from 
my two uncles, who happen’d to be both there. My 
papa alfo was held by force from going to him with 
his fword in his hand, altho* he had the gout upon 
him. t , 

I fainted away with terror, feeing every-one fo 
violent; and hearing his voice, fwearing he would not 
depart without feeing me, or making my uncles alk 
his pardon for the indignities he had received at their 
hands: A door being alfo held fall lock’d between 
them; my mamma ftruggling with my papa; and my 
filler, after treating him with virulence, infulting me, 
as fall as I recover’d. But, when he was told how ill 
I was, he departed, vowing revenge. 

He was ever a favourite with our domeftics. His 
bounty to them, and having always fomething facetious 
to fay to each, had made them all of his party : And 
on this occafion they privately blamed every-body elfe, 
and reported his patience and gentlemanly behaviour 
(till the provocations given him ran very high) in fuch 
favourable terms, that thofe reports, and my apprehen- 
fions of the confequence of this treatment, induced me 
to read a letter he fent me that night; and, it being 
written in the moft refpc&ful terms, offering to fubmit 
the whole to my decilion, and to govern himfelf in- 
tirely by my will, to anfwcr it fome days after. 

To this unhappy neceflity was owing our renewed 
correfpondence, as I may call it: Yet 1 did not write, 
till I had inform’d myfelf from Mr. Symmes’s brother, 
th&t he was really intuited into the a£f of drawing his 
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^ fword, by my brother's repeatedly threatening, upon 
his excufing himfelf out of regard to me, to brand him 
if he did not; and, by all the inquiry I could make, 
that he was again the fufferer from my uncles, in a 
to more violent manner than I have related, 
to The fame circumftances were related to my pap2^ 

f and other friends, by Mr. Symmes; but they had gone 

to too far, in making themfelves parties to the quarrel, 

to either to retract or forgive ; and I was forbid corre- 

fponding with him, or to be feen a moment in his 
to company. 

But one thing I can fay, but that in confidence, 
becaufe my mamma commanded me not to mention 
f 1 it:— That, expreiling her apprehenfion of the confe- 
to quences of the indignities offered to Mr. Lovelace, fhe 
nl told me. She would leave it to my prudence, to pre- 
tte vent, all I could, the impending mifchief on one fide. 

I am obliged to break off. But, I believe, I have 
I® written enough to anfwer very fully all that you have 

itt commanded from me. It is not for a child to fcek to 

clear her own character, or to juftify her actions, at 
the expence of the moft revered ones : Yet, as I 
B know, that the account of all thofe further proceed- 

i# ings, by which I may be affected, will be interefling 

Ar» to fo dear a friend (who will communicate to others 

eifc no more than what is fitting), I will continue to write 

as I have opportunity, as minutely as we are ufed to 
li< write to each other. Indeed I have no delight, as I have 
often told you, equal to that which I take in converfing 
1 * with you :— By letter, when I cannot in per fort . 

3* Mean time, I can’t help faying, that I am ex¬ 
's; ceedingly concerned to find, that I am become fo 

fi much the public talk, as you tell me, and as every-body 

tells me, I am. Your kind, your precautionary regard 
£ for my fame, and the opportunity you have given me 

i& to tell my own ftory, previous to any new accident, 

which heaven avert! is fo like the warm friend I have 
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ever found my dear Mifs Howe, that, with redoubled 
obligation, you bind me to be 

Tour ever-grateful and affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Copy of the requejled Preamble to the claufes in her 
grandfather*s will , in her favour , inclofed in the 
preceding letter . 

A S the particular eftate I have mentioned and de- 
fcribed above is principally of my own raifing: 
As my three fons have been uncommonly profperous; 
and are very rich : The eldeft by means of the unex- 
pe£ted benefits he reaps from his new-found mines : 
The fecond, by what has, as unexpe&edly, fallen in 
to him, on the deaths of feveral relations of his prefent 
wife, theworthy daughter by both Tides of very honour¬ 
able families; over and above the very large portion 
which he received with her in marriage: My fon An¬ 
tony, by his Eaft-India trafficlc, and fuccefsful voy¬ 
ages : As furthermore my grandfon James will he 
Sufficiently provided for by his godmother Lovell’s 
kindnefs to him; who, having no near relations, allures 
me, that fhe has, as well by deed of gift, as by will, 
left him both her Scotifh and Englirn cftates: *F©r 
never (blefled he'God therefore!) was 1 there a family 
more profperous in all its branches : And as my fecond 
fon James will very probably make it up to my grand¬ 
fon, and alfo to my grand-daughter Arabella ; to 
whom I intend no difrefpeft ; nor have reafon ; for 
fhe is a very hopeful and dutiful child: And as my 
fons John and Antony feem not inclined to a marry’d 
life ; fo that my fon James is the only one who has 
children, or is likely to have any :— For all thefe 
reafons; and becaufe my deareft and beloved grand¬ 
daughter Clariffa Harlowe has been from infancy a 
matchlefs young creature in her duty to me, and ad¬ 
mired 
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mired by all who knew her, as a very extraordinary 
child; I mull therefore take the pleafure of confider- 
ing her, as my own peculiar child ; and this, without 
intending offence; and 1 hope it will not be taken as 
any, fince my fon James can beftow his favours ac¬ 
cordingly, and in greater proportion, upon Mifs Ara¬ 
bella, and Mafter James :—Thefe, I fay, are the rea- 
fons which move me to difpofe of the above- defcribed 
eftate in the precious child’s favour; who is the delight 
of my old age; and, I verily think, has contributed, 
by her amiable duty, and kind and tender regards, to 
prolong my life. 

. Wherefore it is my exprels will and command¬ 
ment, and I injoin my three fons John, James, and 
Antony, and my grandfon James, and my grand¬ 
daughter Arabella, as they value my blefling, and my 
memory, and would with their own lalt wills and de¬ 
fires to be fulfilled by their furvivors, that they will 
not impugn or conteft the following bequefts and dif- 
pofitions in favour of my faid grand-daughter Clarifla, 
altho’ they fliould not be ftri£tly conformable to law, 
or the forms thereof; nor fuffer them to be contro¬ 
verted or difputed on any pretence whatfoever. 

And in this confidence, &c. &c. &c. 

L E T T E R V. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Jan . 20. 

I H A V E been hinder’d from profecuting my in¬ 
tention. Neither nights nor mornings have been 
my own. My mamma has been very ill j and would 
have no other nurfe but me. I have not ftirr’d from 
her bed fide for Ihe kept her bed ; and two nights I 
had the honour of fharing it with her. 

Her diforder was a very violent colic. The con¬ 
tentions of thefe fierce, thefe mafculine lpirits, and 
the apprehenfion of mifehiefs that may arife from the 
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mcreafing animofity which all here have againft Mr. 
Lovelace, and his too-well known refentful and intre¬ 
pid chara&ef, (he cannot bear. Then the foundations 
laid, as (he dreads, for jealoufy and heart-burnings in 
her own family, late fo happy and fo united, afftidt 
exceedingly a gentle and fenfible mind, which has 
from the beginning on all occafions, Sacrificed its 
own inward fatisfadtion to outward peace. My bro¬ 
ther and filler, who ufed very often to jar, are now 
fo much one, and are fo much together (caballing was 
the word that dropped from her, as if at unawares), 
that Ihe is full of fears of confequences that may fol¬ 
low ;—to my prejudice, perhaps, is her kind concern; 
fince (he fees that they behave t6 me every hour with 
more and more fhynefs and relerve: Yet, would (he 
but exert that authority, which the fuperiority of her 
fine talents gives her, all thefe family-feuds might 
perhaps be crufh’d in their but-yet beginnings; efpe- 
cially as (he may be allured, that all fitting conceflions 
(hall be made by me, not only as they are my elders, 
but for the fake of io excellent and fo indulgent a 
mother. 

For, if I may fay to you, my dear, what I would 
not to any other perfon living, it is my opinion, that, 
had (he been of a temper that would have borne lefs, 
(he would have had ten times lefs to bear than (he has 
had. No commendation, you’ll fay, of the gene- 
rofity of thofe fpirits, which can turn to its own dif* 
quiet fo much condefcending goodnefs. 

U pon my word, I am fometimes tempted to think, 
that we may make the world allow for and refpeft 
us as we pleafe, if we can but be fturdy in our Wills, 
and fet out accordingly. It is but being the lefs beloved 
for it, that’s all: And, if we have power to oblige 
thofe we have to do with, it will not appear to us> 
that we are. Our flatterers will tell us any thing fooner 
than our faults. 
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Were there not truth in this obfervation, is it pof- , 
fible, that my brother and fitter could make their very 
failings, their vehemences, of fuch importance to all 
the family ? ‘ How will my forty how will my ne- 
‘ pheWy take this or that meafure ? What will he fay 
* to it ? Let us confult him about it; ’ are references 
always previous to every refolution taken by his fupe- 
riors, whofe will ought to be his. Well may he ex- 
peCI to be treated with this deference by every other 
perfon, when my papa himfelf, generally fo abfolute, 
conftantly pays it to him j and the more fince his god¬ 
mother’s bounty has given independence to a fpirit 
that was before under too little reftraint.—But whi¬ 
ther may thefe reflections lead me ?— I know you do 
not love any of us, but my mamma and me; and, 
being above all difgtrifes, make me fenfible that you do 
mty oftener than I wifh you did.— Ought I tnen to 
add force to your diflikes of thofe whom I wifh you 
more to like ?— my father, efpecially; for he, poor 
gentleman ! has fome excufe for his impatience of con¬ 
tradiction. He is not naturally an ill-temper’d man ; 
and in his perfoti and air, and in his converfation too, 
when not under the torture of a gouty paroxyfm, 
every-body diftinguifhes the gentleman born and edu¬ 
cated. 

Our fex, perhaps, mutt expeCt to bear a little tin - 
courtlinefsy fhall I call it ?—from the husband , whom, 
as the lover , they let know the preference their hearts 
gave him to all other men.—Say what they will of 
generofity being a manly virtue; but, upon my word, 
my dear, I have ever yet obferved, that it is not to be 
met with in that fex one time in ten, that it is to be 
found in ours.—But my father was four’d by the cruel 
diftemper I have named ; which feized him all at once 
in the very prime of life, in fo violent a manner, as to 
take from the moft aCfive of minds, as his was, all 
power of aCfivity, and that, in all appearance, for 
life :—It imprifon’d, as I may fay, his lively fpirits in 
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himfelf, and turned the edge of them againft his own 
peace; his extraordinary profperity adding but to his 
mipatiency: For thofe, I believe, who want the feweft 
earthly bleflings, mod regret that they want any. 

But my brother! what excufe can be made for his 
haughty and morofe temper ? He is really, my dear, 
I am forry to have occafion to fay it, an ill-temper’d 
young man; and treats my mamma fometimes— In¬ 
deed he is not dutiful.—But, poflefling every-thing, 
he has the vice of age, mingled with the ambition of 
youth, and enjoys nothing—but his own haughtinefs 
and ill-temper, I was going to fay.—Yet ag-dn am I 
adding force to your diflikes of fome of us.— Once, 
my dear, it was, perhaps, in your power to have 
moulded him as you pleafed.— Could you have been 
my fitter !—Then had I had a friend in a fitter.—But 
no wonder that he don’t love you now ; who could 
nip in the bud, and that with a difdain, let me fay, 
too much of kin to his haughtinefs, a paflion, that 
would not have wanted a fervor worthy of the objedt} 
and which poflibly would have made him fo.— 

But no more of this. I will profecute my former 
intention in my next; which I will fit down to as foon 
as breakfaft is over; difpatching this by the meflenger 
whom you have fo kindly fent to inquire after us, on 
my filence. Mean time, I am. 

Your mojl ojfefiicnate and obliged 

friend and fervant , 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER VI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

, Harlowe-PIace, Jan . 20. 

1 W ILL now refume my narrative of proceedings 
here.—My brother being in a good way, altho’ 
you may be fure, that his refentments are rather height¬ 
en’d 
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en’d than abated by the galling difgrace he has re¬ 
ceived, my friends (my papa and uncles, however, 
if not my brother and fitter) begin to think, that I have 
been treated unkindly. My mamma has been fo good 
as to tell me this, fince I fent away my laft. ^ 

Neverthelefs, I believe they all think that I receive 
letters from Mr. Lovelace. But Lord M. being in¬ 
clin’d rather to fupport than to blame his nephew, they 
feem to be fo much afraid of him, that they do not put 
it to me, whether I do, or not; conniving on the 
contrary, as itlhould feem, at the only method left to 
allay the vehemence of a fpiritf which they have fo much 
provoked : For he ftill infifts upon fatisfaftion from 
my uncles; and this, poffibly (for he wants not art) 
as the beft way to be introduced again, with Ibme 
advantage, into our family. And indeed my aunt 
Hervey has put it to my mamma, whether it were not 
beft to prevail upon my brother to take a turn to his 
Yorkfhire eftate, which he was intending to do be¬ 
fore ; and to tarry there till all is blown over. 

But this is very far from being his intention : For 
he has already begun to hint again, that he lhall ne¬ 
ver be eafy or fatisfy’d, till I am marry’d ; and, find¬ 
ing neither Mr. Symmes nor Mr. Mullins will be ac¬ 
cepted, has propofed Mr. Wyerley once more, on. 
the fcore of his great paflion for me. This I have 
again rejected ; and but yefterday he mention’d one 
who has apply’d to him by letter, making high offers. 
This is Mr. Solines ; rich Solmes, you know they cail 
him. But this has not met with the attention of one 
fingie foul. 

If none of his fchemes of marrying me take effedf,he. 
has thoughts* I am told, of propofing to me to go 
to Scotland, in order, as the compliment is, to put 
his houfe there in fuch order as our own is in. But 
this my mamma intends to oppofe for her own lake; 
becaufe, having relieved her, as fhe is pleafed to fuy y 
of the houlhold cares (for which, my fitter, you 
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know, has no turn), they muft again devolve upon 
her, if I go. And if Jbe did not oppofe it* I fhould 5 
for, believe me, I have no mind to be his houfe- 
keeper; and, I am fure, were I to go with him, I 
Ihould be treated rather as a fervant than a fitter 
Perhaps, not the better becaufe I am his fitter. And, 
if Mr. Lovelace Ihould follow me, things might be 
worfe than they are now. ' 

But I have befought my mamma? who is appre- 
henfive of Mr. Lovelace’s vifits, and for fear of whom 
my uncles never ftir out without arms and armed 
fervants, (my brother alfo being near well enough to 
go abroad again), to procure me permiftion to be your 
« gueft for a fortnight, or fo.— Will your mamma, 
think you, .my dear, give me leave ? 

I dare not afk to go to my dairy-houfe, as my 
good grandfather would call it: For I am now afraid 
of being thought to have a wifh to enjoy that inde¬ 
pendence to which his will has intitled me : And, as 
matters are fituated, fuch a wifh would be imputed to 
my favour to the man whom they have now fo great 
an antipathy to. And, indeed, could I be as eafy 
and happy here, as I ufed to be, 1 would defy that 
man, and all his fex; and never repent, that I have 
given the power of my fortune into my papa’s hands. 



Juft now, my mamma has rejoiced me, with the 
news, that my requefted permiftion is granted. Every¬ 
one thinks it beft, that I fhould go to you, except my 
brother. But he was told, that he muft not expect 
to rule in every thing. I am to be fent for into the 
great parlour, where are my two uncles*and my aunt 
Hervey, and to be acquainted with this conceftion in 
form. 

You know, my dear, that there is a good deal of 
folemnity among us. But never was there a family 
more united, in its different branches, than ours. 

* ' Our 
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Our uncles confider us as their own children; and 
declare, that it is for our fakes they live /ingle. So 
that they are advifed with upon every article relating 
to, or that may affe<ft, us. It is therefore the lefs 
wonder, at a time when they underftand, that Mr. 
Lovelace is determin’d to pay us an amicable vifit, as he 
calls it (but which I am fure cannot end fo) that they 
fhould both be confulted upon the perminion I had 
defired to attend you. 

$ $ 

I will acquaint you with what pa/Ted at the general 
leave given me to be your gueft. And yet I know* 
that you will not love my brother the better for my 
communication. But I am angry with him myfelf, 
and cannot help it. And, befides, it is proper to let 
you know the terms I go upon, and their motives fot 
permitting me to go. 

Clary, faid my mamma, as foon as I enter’d the 
great parlour, your requeft, to go to Mifs Howe’s 
for a few days, has been taken into confideration, 
and granted— 

Much againft my liking, I a/Ture you, faid my 
brother, rudely interrupting her. 

Son James! faid my father, and knit his brows. 

He was not daunted. His arm is in a fling. He 
often has the mean art to look upon that , when any 
thing is hinted, that may be fuppofed to lead towards 
the leaft favour to, or reconciliation with, Mr. Love¬ 
lace. — Let the girl then (I am often the girl with 
him f) be prohibited feeing that vile libertine. 

No-body fpoke. 

Do you hear, After Clary ? taking their fllence for 
approbation of what he had di&ated ; you are not to 
receive vifits from Lord M’s nephew. 

E very-one ftill remained filent. 

Do you fo underftand the licence you have, Mifs ? 
interrogated he. 
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I would be glad, Sir, faid I, to underftand that 
you are my brother ;—and that you would underftand, 
that you are only my brother. 

O the fond, fond heart! with a fneer of infult, lift¬ 
ing up his hands. 

Sir, faid I to my papa, to your juftice I appeal: If 
I have deferved reflection, let me not be fpar’d. But 
if I am to be anfwerable for the rafhneft— 

No more ?—No more, of either fide, faid my papa. 
You are not to receive the vifits of that Lovelace, 
tho*:—Nor are you, fon James, to refleCi upon your 
lifter : She is a worthy child. 

Sir, I have done, reply’d he;—and yet I have her 
honour at heart, as much as the honour of the reft of 
the family. 

And hence y Sir, retorted I, your unbrotherly re¬ 
flections upon me ! 

Well, but, you obferve. Mils, faid he, that it is 
not /, but your papa^ that tells you, that you are not 
to receive the vifits of that Lovelace. 

Coufin Harlowe, faid my aunt Hervey, allow me 
to fay. That my coufin Clary’s prudence may be con¬ 
fided in. 

I am convinc’d \t may, join’d my mamma. 

But, Aunt, but. Madam (put in my After) there 
is no hurt, I prefume, in letting my After knbw- the 
condition fhe goes to Mifs Howe upon * Ance, if he 
gets a knack of vifiting her there— 

You may be furc, interrupted my uncle Harlowe,. 
he will endeavour to fee her there. 

So would fuch an impudent man here y faid my uncle 
Antony : And ’tis better there than here . 

Better no-vahere , faid my papa.—I command you, 
turning to me, on pain of my difpleafure, that you 
fee him not at all. 

I will not, Sir, in any way of encouragement, I 
do allure you : Nor at all, if I can decently avoid it. 
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You know with what indifference, faid my mam¬ 
ma, fhe has hitherto feen him.—Her prudence may 
be trufted to, as my fifter Hervey fays. 

With what ap-£tf-rent indifference, drolled my bro¬ 
ther— 

Son James! faid my father, fternly— • 

I have done. Sir, faid he.—But again, in a pro¬ 
voking manner, reminded me of the prohibition. 

Thus ended this conference.' • ‘ 

Will you engage, my dear, that the hated man 
fhall not come near your houfe ?—But what an incon- 
fiftence is this, when they confent to my going, think¬ 
ing his vifits here no otherwife to be avoided !— But, 
if he does come, I charge you, never leave-us alone 
together. 

As I have no reafon to doubt a welcome from your 
mamma, I will put every-thing in order here, and be 
with you in two or three days. 

Mean time, I am 

Tour mojl affectionate and obliged 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER VII. 

Mi/s Clarissa Harlowe, Ta Mifs Howe. 

(dfter her return from her,) 

Harlowe-Place , Feb . 20. 

I B E G your excufe for not writing fooner. Alas, 
my dear, I have fad profpefts before me! My 
brother and filler have fucceeded in all their views. 
They have found out another lover for me; an hi¬ 
deous one:—Yet he is encouraged by every-body.— 
No wonder that I was order’d home fo fuddenly !— 
At an hour’s warning !—No other notice, you know, 
than what was brought with the chariot that was to 
carry me back.—It was for fear, as I have been in¬ 
form’d (an unworthy fear!), that I Ihould have en¬ 
ter’d 
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tcr’d into any concert with Mr. Lovelace, had I 
known their motive for commanding me home; ap¬ 
prehending, ’tis evident, that I fhould diflike the man. 

And well might they apprehend fo :—For who do 

you think he is ?-No other than that Solmes ! —— 

Could you have believed it ?—And they are all deter¬ 
mined too; my mamma with the reft !—Dear, dear 
excellence! how could fhe be thus brought over !— 
when I am affured, that, on his firft being propofed, 
fhe was pleafed to fay, That, had Mr. Solmes the In¬ 
dies in pofleflion, and would endow me with them, 
fhe fhould not think him deferving of her Clarifla 
HarloWe. 

The reception I met with at my return, fo differ¬ 
ent from what I ufed to meet with on every little ab- 
fence (and now I had been from them three weeks), 
convinced me, that I was to fuffer for the happinefe 
I had had in your company and converfation for that 
moft agreeable period. I will give you an account 
of it. 

My brother met me at the door, and gave me his 
hand, when I ftepp’d out of the chariot. He bow’d 
very low: Pray, Mifs, favour me.—I thought it in 
good humour; but found it afterwards mock-refpe&: 
And fo he led me, in great form, I prattling all the 
way, inquiring of every-body’s health (altho’ I was 
fo foon to fee them, and there was hardly time for 
anfwers), into the great parlour; where were my fa¬ 
ther, mother, ray two uncles, and my fifter. 

I was ftruck all of a heap as foon as I enter’d, to 
fee a folemnity which I had been fo little ufed to on the 
like occafions, in the countenance of every dear re¬ 
lation. They all kept their feats. I ran to my papa, and 
kneeled: Then to my mamma: And met from both 
a cold falute : From my papa, a blefling but half- 
pronounced : My mamma, indeed, called me, Child $ 
but embraced me not with her ufual indulgent ardor. 
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After I had paid my duty to my uncles, and my 
compliments to my filter, which Ihe received with 
folemn and ftiff form, I was bid to fit down. But my 
heart was full: And I faid it became me to ftand, if 
I could ftand a reception fo awful and unufual. I was 
forced to turn my face from them, and pull out my 
handkerchief. 

My unbrotherly accufer hereupon ftood forth, and 
charg’d me with having received rto lefs than five or 
fix vifits at Mifs Howe’s from the man they had all 
fo much reafon to hate (that was the expreifion); 
notwithftanding the commands 1 had received to the 
contrary. And he bid me deny it, if I could. 

I had never been ufed, I faid, to deny the truth ; 
nor would I now. I owned I had, in the palled three 
weeks, feen the perfon I prefumed he meant oftener 
than five or fix times (Pray hear me out, brother, 
faid I; for he was going to flame).— But he always 
came and alked for Mrs. or Mifs Howe. 

I proceeded. That I had reafon to believe, that 
both Mrs. Howe and Mifs, as matters ftood, would 
much rather have excufed his vifits; but they had 
more than once apologiz’d, that, having not the fame 
reafon my papa had, to forbid him their houfe, his 
rank and fortune intitled him to civility. 

You fee, my dear, I made not the pleas I might 
have made. 

My brother feem’d ready to give a loofe to his paf- 
fion : My papa put on the countenance, which always 
portends a gathering ftorm: My uncles mutteringly 
whifper’d : And my After aggravatingly held up her 
hands. While I begg’d to be heard out;— and my 
mamma faid. Let the child , that was her kind word, 
be heard.— 

I hoped, I faid, there was no harm done: That 
it became not me to preferibe to Mrs. or Mifs Howe 
who Ihould be their vifitors : That Mrs. Ho we was 
always diverted with die raillery that palled between 

Mils 
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Mifs and him r That I had no reafon to challenge 
\ber gueft for my vifitor; as I fhould feem to have 
done, had I refufed to go into their company, when 
he was with them: That I had never feen him out 
of the prefence:of one or both of thofe ladies; and 
had.fignify’d to him, once, on his urging for a few 
moments private converfation with me, that, unlefs 
a reconciliation were effected between my family and 
•his, he muff not expert, that I would countenance 
his vifits j much lefs give him an opportunity of that 
fort. 

I told them further. That Mifs Howe fo well un- 
derftood my mind, that Ihe never left me a moment, 
while he was there: That, when he came, if I was 
not below in the parlour, I would not fuffer myfelf 
to be called to him : Altho’ I thought it would be an 
affedfation, which would give him advantage rather 
than the contrary, if I had left company when he 
came in ; or refufed to enter into it, when I found 
he wouM ftay any time. 

My brother heard me out with fuch a kind of im¬ 
patience, as Ihew’d he was refolved to be diflatisfy’d 
with me, fay what I would. The reft, as the event 
has proved, behav’d as if they would have been fatif- 
fy’d, had they not further points to carry, by intimi¬ 
dating me. All this made it evident, as I mention’d 
above, that they themfelves expedted not my volun¬ 
tary compliance; and was a tacit confeflion of the dif- 
agreeablenefs of the perfon they had to propofe. 

I was no fooner filent, than my brother fwore, al- 
tho’ in my papa’s prefence (fwore, uncheck’d either 
by eye or countenance), That, for his part, he would 
never be reconciled to that libertine: A nd that he would 
renounce me for a filler, if I encouraged the addrefles 
of a man fo obnoxious to them all. 

A man who had like to have been my brother’s 
murderer, my fijler faid, with a face even burffing 
with reftraint of paflion. 
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The poor Bella has, you know, a plump, high- 
fed face, if I may be allow’d the expreflion.—You, 
I know, will forgive me for this liberty of fpeech, 
fooner than I can myfelf: Yet, how can one be fuch 
a reptile, as not to turn when trampled upon !— 

My papa , with vehemence both of a&ion and voice 
(my father has, you know, a terrible voice, when 
he is angry!), told me, that I had met with too much 
indulgence, in being allow'd to refufe this gentleman, 
and the other gentleman; and it was now his turn to 
be obey'd. 

Very true, my mamma faid :—And hoped his will 
would not now be difputed by a child fo favour'd. 

To fhew they were all of a fentiment, my uncle 
Marlowe faid, He hoped his beloved niece only wanted 
to know her papa's will, to obey it. 

And my uncle Antony , in his rougher manner. 
That I would not give them reafon to apprehend, that 
I thought my grandfather's favour to me had made 
me independent of them all.—If I did, he could tell 
me, the will could be fet afide, and Jhould. 

I was aftonifh'd, you mull needs think.—Whofe 
addreffes now, thought I, is this treatment prepara¬ 
tive to !— Mr. Wyerley's again !—or whofe ?—And 
then, as high comparisons, where felf is concern'd, 
fooner than low, come into young peoples heads; 
be it for whom it will, this is wooing as the English 
did for the heirefs of Scotland in the time of Edward 
the fixth.—But that it could be forSolmes, how fhould 
it enter into my head ? 

I did not know, I faid, that I had given occafion 
for this harfhnefs : I hoped I fhould always have a juft 
fenfe of their favour to me, fuperadded to the duty I 
ow’d as a daughter and a niece : But that I was fo 
much furprifed at a reception fo unufual and unex- 
pe£ted, that I hoped my papa and mamma would 
give me leave to retire, in order to recollect myfelf. 
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No one gainfaying, I made my filent compliments, 
and withdrew;—leaving my brother and After, as I 
thought, pleafed ; and as if they wanted to congratu¬ 
late each other on having occafioned fo fevere a begin¬ 
ning to be made with me. 

I went up to my chamber, and there, with my 
faithful Hannah, deplor’d the determined face which 
the new propofal, it was plain they had to make me, 
wore. 

I had not recover’d myfelf when I was fent for 
down to tea. I begg’d, by my maid, to be excus’d 
attending : But, on the repeated command, went 
down, with as much chearfulnefs as I could aflume ; 
and had a new fault to clear myfelf of: For my bro¬ 
ther, fo pregnant a thing is determin’d ill-will, by 
intimations equally rude and intelligible, charg’d my 
defire of being excus’d coming down, to fullens, be- 
caufe a certain perfon had been fpoken againft, upon 
whom, as he fuppofed, my fancy ran. 

I could eafily anfwer you, Sir, faid I, as fuch a 
refleftion deferves: But I forbear. If I do not find 
a brother in you, you fhall have a After in me. 

Pretty meeknefs! Bella whifperingly faid; looking 
at my brother, and lifting up her lip in contempt. 

He, with an imperious air, bid me deferve his love, 
and I fhould be fure to have it. 

As we fat, my mamma, in her admirable manner, 
expatiated upon brotherly and fifterly love; indul¬ 
gently blam’d my brother and After upon having taken 
up difpleafure too lightly againft me; and politically, 
if 1 may fo fay, anfwer’d for my obedience to my 
papa’s will.— Then it would be all well , my papa was 
pleas’d to fay : Then they Jhould dote upon me , was my 
brother’s expreffion : Love me as well as ever y was my 
After’s: And my uncles, That I Jhould then be the 
pride of their hearts, —But, alas! what a forfeiture of 
all thefe muft I make! 


This 
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Thfe was the reception I had on my return from 
you! * v 

Mr. Solmes came in before we had done tea. My 
uncle Antony prefented him to me, as a gentleman he 
had a particular friendfhip for. My uncle Harlowe 
in terms equally favourable for him. My father faid, 
Mr. Solmes is my friend, Clarifia Harlowe. My 
mamma look’d at him, and look’d at me, now-and- 
then, as he fat near me, I thought with concern.—I 
at her , with eyes appealing for pity.—At him y when 
I could glance at him, with difgufl, little fhort of 
affrightment. While my brother and filler Mr. Solmes'd± 
him, and S/rr’d-him up, with high favour. So ca- 
refs’d, in fhort, by all;—• yet fuch a wretch ! — But 
I will at prefent only add, M-y humble thanks and 
duty to your honour’d mamma (to whom I will par** 
ticularly write, to exprefs the grateful fenfe I have of 
her goodnefs to me); and that! am, / ‘ » 


ever obliged 


Cl. Harlowe. 


LETTER VIII 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Feb. 24. 



HEY drive on here at a furious rate. The 


X man lives here, I think. He courts them, and 
is more and more a favourite. Such terms, fuch fet- 
tlements! That’s the cry! 

O, my dear, that I had not reafon to deplore the 
family fault, immenfely rich as they all are! But this 
I may the more unrefervedly fay to you, as we have 
often join’d in the fame concern : I, for a father and 
uncles; you, fora mother; in every other refpe£t 
faidtlefs. • 

Hitherto, I feem to be delivered over to my bro¬ 
ther, who pretends as great love to me as ever. 


You 
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; You may believe, I have been very fincere with 
him. But he affe&s to railly me, and not to believe 
it poffible, that one, fo dutiful and fo difcreet a 3 his 
lifter Clary, can rcfolve to difoblige all her friends. 

Indeed, I tremble at the profpe£t before me - r for 
it is evident, that they are ftrangelv determin’d. 

My father and mother indultrioufly avoid giving 
me opportunity of fpeaking to them alone. T hey aik 
not for my approbation, intending, as it fhould feem, 
to fuppofe me into their will. And with them I fhall 
hope to prevail, or with no-body. They have not 
the intereji in compelling me, as my brother and fifter 
have : I fay kfs therefore to them, referving my whole 
force for an audience with my father, if he will per¬ 
mit me a patient ear. How difficult is it, my dear, 
to give a negative, where both duty and inclination 
join to make one wilh to oblige!— R * 

I have already flood the fhock of three of this man’s 
particular vifits, befides my fhare in his more general 
ones j and find it is impoffible I fhould ever endure 
him. He has but a very ordinary fhare of under- 
flanding ; is very illiterate; knows nothing but the 
value of eftates, and how to improve them j and what 
belongs to land-jobbing, and hufbandry. Yet am I 
as one flupid, I think. They have begun fo cruelly 
with me, that I have not fpirit enough to aflert my 
own negative. 

My good Mrs. Norton they had endeavour’d, it 
feems, to influence, before I came home: So intent 
are they to carry their point: And her opinion not 
being to their liking, fhe has been told, that fhe would 
do well to decline vifiting here for the prefent: Yet 
flic is the perfon of all the world, next to my mam¬ 
ma, the moft likely to prevail upon me, were the 
mcafures they are engag’d in, reafonablc meafures; 
or fuch as fhe could think fo. , ^ 

Co 
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S My aunt likewife having faid, that Ihe did not think 
her niece could ever be brought to like Mr. Solmes, 
has been obliged to learn another leflon. 

I am to have a vifit from her to-morrow. And, 
lincel have refufed fo much as to hear from my bro¬ 
ther and fitter what the noble fettlements are to be, 
fhe is to acquaint me with the particulars; and to 
receive from me my determination: For my father, 
I am .told, will not have patience but to fuppofe , that 
I fhall ftand in oppofition to his will. 

Mean time it has been fignify’d to me, that it will 
be acceptable, if I do not think of going to church 
next Sunday* 

The fame fignification was made me for laft Sun¬ 
day ; and I obey’d. They are apprehenfive, that Mr. 
Lovelace will be there, with delign to come home 
with me. / 

Help me, dear Mifs Howe, to a little of your 
charming fpirit: -I never more wanted it. 

The- man, you may fuppofe, has no reafon to boaft 
of his progrefs with me. He has not the fenfe to fay 
any thing to the purpofe. His courtftiip, indeed, is 
to them ; and my brother pretends to court me as his 
proxy, truly ! I utterly to my brother refufe his appli¬ 
cation ; but thinking a perfon fo well received, and 
recommended, by all my family, intitled to good man¬ 
ners, all I fay againft him is affe&edly attributed to 
coynels : And he, not being fenfible of his own im¬ 
perfections, believes that my avoiding him when I 
can, and.the referves I exprefs, are owing to nothing 
elfe :—For, as I faid, all his courtfhip is to them ; and 
I have no opportunity of faying No, to one who afks 
me not thequcftion. And fo, with an air of mannijh 
fuperiority, he feems,rather to pity the baihful girl, 
than-apprehend that he ihall not fucceed. 


February 
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February 25. 


I have had the expe&ed conference with my aunt, k 
I have been obliged to hear the man’s propofals k 
from her; and all their motives for efpoufing him as h 
they do. I am even loth to mention, how equally ii 
unjuft it is for him to make fuch offers, or for thofe Ifc 
I am bound to reverence to accept of them. I hate k 
him more than before. One great eftate is already fa 
obtained at the expence of the relations to it, tho’ k 
diftant relations; my brother’s, I mean, by his god- k 
mother: And this has given the hope, however chi- !j 
merical that hope, of procuring others; and that my kj 
own, at leaft, may revert to the family: And yet, |<i 
in my opinion, the world is but one great family: 
originally it wasfo : What then is this narrow felfifh- 
nefs that reigns in us, but relationfhip remembred 
againft relationfhip forgot ? 

But here, upon my abfolute refufal of him upon 
any terms, have I had a fignification made me, that 
wounds me to the heart. How can I tell it you ? Yet \ 
I muft. It is, my dear, that I muft not, for a month * 
to come, or till licence obtained, correfpond with any- 
body out of the houfe. •. ♦>< * k 

My brother, upon my aunt’s report (made, how¬ 
ever, as I am informed, in the gentlcft manner, and k 
even giving remote hopes, which fhe had no com- 
miflion from me to give), brought me, in authoritative 
terms, the prohibition. 

Not to Mifs Howe? faid I. ' , - ;fj 

No, not to Mifs Howe, Madam , tauntingly: For 
have you not acknowleg’d, that Lovelace is a fa¬ 
vourite there ? f, 

See, my dear Mifs Howe !— »„ 

And do you think, brother, this is the way ?— 

Do you look to that.—But your letters will be ftopt, 

I can tell you.—And away he flung. 

My fifter came to me foon after.—Sifter Clary, you 
are going on in a fine way, I underftand. But. as 
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there are people who are fuppofed to harden you 
1* againft your duty* I am to tell you, that it will be 
p, taken well, if you avoid vifits or vifitings for a week 
^ or two, till further order. 

Can this be from thofe who have authority— 
i Ask them; ask them, child, with a twirl of her 
\\ finger.—I have deliver’d my meflage. Your papa will 
jjg be obey’d. He is willing to hope you to be all obe¬ 
dience; and would prevent all incitements to refrac- 
, torinefs. 

I knew my duty, I faid; and hoped I fhould not find 
jj, impolfible conditions annexed to it. 

A pert young creature, vain and conceited, ftie 
r called me. I was the only judge, in my own wife opi¬ 
nion, of what was right and fit. She, for her part, 
r : had long feen through my fpecious ways : And now I 
fhould (hew every-body what I was at bottom. 

Dear Bella, faid I! hands and eyes lifted up,—-why 
all this ? —Dear, dear Bella, why— 

None of your dear, dear Bella’s to me.—I tell you, 
I fee thro’ your tviteberafts .—That was her ftrange 
word: And away (he flung; adding, as (he went,— 
And fo will every-body elfe very quickly, 1 dare fay. 

^ Blefs me, faid I to myfelf, what a fifter have 1 !— 
How have I deferv’d this ? Then I again regretted my 
grandfather’s too diftinguifhing gopdnefs to me. 

* r 


Feb. 25. in the evening . 

What my brother and filler have faid againft me, I 
cannot tell:—But I am in heavy difgrace with my 

P a pa* 

I was fent for down to tea. I went with a very 
chearful afpe<ft : But had occafion foon to change it. 

Such a folemnity in every-body’s countenance !— 
My mamma’s eyes were fixed upon the tea-cups; and 
when fhe looked up, it was heavily, as if her eye¬ 
lids had weights upon them ; and then not to me. 
My papa fat balf-afide in his elbow-chair, that his 

head 
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head might be turn’d from me; his hands folded, and 
waving, as it were, up and down ; his fingers, poor 
dear gentleman! in motion, as if angry to the very 
ends of them. My fifter fat fwelling. My brother 
looked at me with fcorn, having meafured me, as I 
may fay, with his eyes, as I enter’d, from head to 
foot. My aunt was there, and looked upon me, as 
if with kindnefs reftrained, bending coldly to my com¬ 
pliment to her, as {he fat j and then caft an eye firft on 
my brother, then on my fifter, as if to give the rea- 
fon (fo I am willing to conftrue it) of her unufual 
ftiffncfs.—Blefs me, my dear! that they fhould choofe 
to intimidate rather than invite a mind, till now, not L 
thought either unperfuadablc or ungenerous !— 

I took my feat. Shall I make tea, Madam, to my 
mamma?— I always ufed, you know, my dear, to 
make tea. 

No 1 a very Ihort fentence, in one very fhort word, 
was the expreflive anfwer: And {he was pleafed to take 
the canifter in her own hand. 

My filler’s Betty attending, my brother bid her go: 
•—He would fill the water. 

My heart was up at my mouth. I did not know 
what to do with myfelf. What is to follow ? thought I. 

Juft after the fecond difh, out ftept my mamma.— j> 
A word with you, fifter Hervey! taking her in her 
hand, Prefently my fifter dropt away. Then my 
brother. So I was left alone with my papa. 

He looked fo very fternly, that my heart failed me, 
as twice or thrice 1 would have addrefled myfelf to 
him; Nothing but folemn filence on all hands having 
pafled before. 

At laft, I alked, If it were his pleafure, that I fhould 
pour him out another dilh? 

He anfwer’d me wdth the fame angry monofyllable, 
which I had received from my mamma before; and 
then arofe, and walked about the room, I arofe too, 
with intent to throw myfelf at his feet j but was too 

2 much 
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•much over-awed by his fternnefs, even to make fuch 


an expreflion of my duty to him, as my heart over- 
* flowed with. 

t At laft, as he fupported himfelF, becaufe of his 
1 gout, on the back of a chair, I took a little more 

i courage ; and approaching him, befought him to ac- 
{, quaint me, in what I had offended him ? 

tr He turn’d from me, and, in a ftrong voice, Cla* 

ii riffa Harlowe, faid he, know, that 1 will be obey’d. 

{■ God forbid. Sir, that you fhould not!—I have ne- 



rupted he.*—Don’t let me run the fate of all who fheW 
indulgence to your fex ^ To be the more contradicted 


:: for mine to you. 

2*. My papa, you know, my dear, has not (any more 
than my brother) a kind opinion of our fex; altho’ 
i there is not a more condescending wife in the world 

s ; than my mamma.' 

I was going to make protections of duty.— No 
proteftations, girl I- 1 —No words.—I will not be prated 
to!—I will be obey’d !—I have no child.—I will have 
p no child, but an obedient one. 

Sir, you never had reafon, I hope— 


Tell me not what I never had , but what I have^ 
and what I Jhall have.— 


Good Sir, be pleafed to hear me— My brother and 
my fitter, I fear— x - 


Your brother and fitter fhall not be fpoken againft. 


[ girl !—They have a juft concern for the honour of 
\ mv family. 

And I hope. Sir,— 

j Hope nothing.—Tell me noto { hopes? but of faSIs* 
1 ask nothing 6f you but what is in your power to 
jj; comply with, and what it is your duty to comply with. 
Then, Sir, I will comply with it.—But yet l hope 


from your goodnefs,— 
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No ex populations !— No but’s y girl!— No quali- L 
fyings ! — I will be obey’d, I tell you !— and chear- b 
fully too!—or you are no child of mine!—• h 

I wept. : •< U 

Let me befeech you, my dear and ever-honoured 
papa (and I dropt down on my knees) that I may- 
have only your’s and my mamma’s will, and not my 
brother’s, to obey.— I was going on; but he was 
pleafed to withdraw, leaving me on the floor; faying. 
That he would not hear me thus by fubtilty and 
cunning aiming to diftinguifh away my duty \ re¬ 
peating, that he would be obey’d. 

My heart is too full j—fo full, that it may endan¬ 
ger my duty, were I to unburden it to you on this 
occafion: So I will lay down my pen.—But can— 
Yet, pofitively, I will lay down my pen!— 

LETTER IX. ' L 

Jlfi/i Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Feb. 26. in the morning . 

Y aunt, who Paid here lap night, made me a 
vifit this morning, as foon as it was light. She 
tells me, that I was left alone with my papa yePerday 
on purpofe that he might talk with me on my expe&ed 
obedience; but that he own’d he was putbefide his pur¬ 
pofe by refle&ing on fomethlng my brother had told 
him in my disfavour, and by his impatience but to 
fuppofe, that fuch a gentle fpirit as mine had hitherto 
feem’d to be, Piould prefume to difpute his will, in a 
point where the advantage of the whole family was to 
be fo greatly promoted by my compliance. 

I find, by a few words which dropt from her un¬ 
awares, that they have all an abfolute dependence upon 
what they fuppofe to be a meeknefs in my temper. 

But in this they may be miPaken; for I verily think, 
upon a Pri£t examination of myfelf, that I have al- 

moP 
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moll as much in me of my father’s as of my mother’s 
b family. 

My uncle Harlowe, it feems, is againfl driving me 
upon extremities : But his unbrotnerly nephew has 
c engaged, that the regard I have for my reputation, 

i and my principles, will bring me round to my duty , 
t; that’s the exprellion. Perhaps I fhall have reafon to 
:« wifh I had not known this. 

* 4k r « 

z My aunt advifes me to fubmit, for the prefent, to 
'i the interdicts they have laid me under ; and, indeed, 
j,’ to encourage Mr. Solmes’s addrefs. I have abfolutely 
refufed the latter, let what will, as I have told her, 
be the confequence. The vifiting prohibition I will 

ii conform to. But as to that of not correfponding with 
» you, nothing but the menace, that our letters fhall 

be intercepted, can engage my obfcrvation of it. 

She believes, that this order is from my father, 
without confulting my mother upon it: And that 
purely, as fhe fuppofes, in confideration to me, left - 
I fhould mortally offend him; and this from the in¬ 
is citements of other people ( meaning you and Mils 
m Lloyd, I make no doubt), rather than by my own will, 
i For ftill, as ihe tells me, he fpeaks kind and praifeful 
c things of me. 

ec Here is clemency ! Here is indulgence !-—And fo 
f. it is. To prevent a headftrong child, as a'good prince 
would wifh to do difaffe&ed fubje&s, from running 
into rebellion, and fo forfeiting everything ! But 
iC this is all my brother’s young man’s wifdom ; a 
5 plotter without a head, and a brother without a 
» heart! .» 

How happy might I have been with any other bro¬ 
ther in the world, but Mr. James Harlowe ; and with 
l ^iy other filler, but his filler ! Wonder not, my 
ft dear! that I, who ufed to chide you for thefe fort 
• of liberties with my relations, now am more un- 
dutiful than you ever were unkind. I cannot, bear the 
- thought of being deprived of the principal pleafure of 
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my life; for fuch is your converfation by perfon and 
by letter. And who betides can bear to be made the 
dupe of fuch low cunning, operating with fuch high 
and arrogant paflions ? jL 

But can you, my dear Mifs Howe, condefcend to 
carry on a private correfpondence with me ? If you 
can, there is one way I have thought of, by which it 
may be done. 

You muft remember the Green Lane, as we call it, 
that runs by the fide of the wood-houfe and poultry- 
yard, where I keep my bantams, pheafants, and pea¬ 
hens, which generally engage my notice twice a-day; 
the more my favourites, becaufe they were my grand¬ 
father’s, and recommended to my care by him; and 
therefore brought hither from my dairy-houfe, fince 
his death. 

The lane is lower than the floor of the wood-houfe; 
and in the fide of the wood-houfe the boards are rotted 
away down to the floor, for half an ell together, in 
Several places. Hannah can ftep into the lane, and 
make a mark with chalk where a letter or parcel 
may be pufti’d in, under fome flicks; which may be 
ifo managed, as to be an unfufpe< 5 ted cover for the 
written depofites from either. 



1 have been juft now to look at the place, and find 
it will anfwer. So your faithful Robert may, without 
coming near the houfe, and as only palling thro’ the 
green lane, which leads to two or three farm-houfes 
;(out of livery, if you pleafe), very eafily take from, 
thence my letters, and depofite yours. 

This place is the more convenient, becaufe it is fel- 
<l6m reforted to, but by myfelf or Hannah, on the 
above-mentioned account j for it is the general ftore- 
houfe for firing; the wood for conftant ufe being nearer 
the houfe. 

Co yle 
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One corner of this being feparated off for the rooft- 
ing-place of my little poultry, either {he or I {hall 
never want a pretence to go thither. 

Try, my dear, the fiiccefs of a letter this wav ; 
and give me your opinion and advice what to do, in 
this difgraceful fituation, as I cannot but call it; and 
what you think of my profpebls; and what you would 
do in my cafe. 

But, before-hand, I muft tell you, that your ad¬ 
vice mull not run in favour of this Solmes: And yet it 
is very likely they will endeavour to engage your 
mamma, in order to induce you, who have fuch an 
influence over me, to favour him. 

Yet, on fecond thoughts, if you incline to that 
fide of the queftion, I would have you write your 
whole mind. Determin’d, as 1 think I am, and can¬ 
not help it, I would at leaft give a patient hearing to 
what may be faid on the other fide. For my regards 
are not fo much engag’d (upon my word, they arc 
not; I know not myfeif if they be) to another per- 
fon, as fome of my friends fuppofe ; and as you, give- 
Ing way to your lively vein, upon his lall vifits, af¬ 
fected to fuppofe. What preferable favour I may 
have for him to any other perfon, is owing more to 
the ufage he has received, and for my fake borne, 
than to any perfonal confideration, 

I write a few lines of grateful acknowlegement to 
your mamma for her favours to me in the late happy 
period. I fear I {hall never know fuch another !—I 
hope {he will forgive me, that I did not write fooncr. 

The bearer, if fufpe£ted and examin’d, is to pro¬ 
duce that , as the only one he carries. Hew do need- 
lels watchfulnefs and undue reftraint produce artifice 
and contrivance ! I fhould abhor thefe clandeftine 
correfpondencies, were they not forced upon me. 
They have (o mean, fo low an appearance, to myfelf, 
that I think I ought not to expe6t, that you fhould 
take part in them. 


But 
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But why (as I have alfo expoftulated with my 
aunt) muft I be pufhed into a ftate, which, aitho’ I H 
reverence, I have no wifh to enter into ?—Whv fhould (fe 

not my brother, fo many years older, and To earneft 
to fee me engaged, be fir ft engaged ?—And, if not 
fo, why not my fifter be firft provided for ? 

• But here I conclude thefe unavailing expoftulations, 
with the afiunance, that I am, and ever will be. 

Tour affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe, 

k , 1C 

LETTER X. ■ t 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe.. 

Febr. 27. 

HAT odd heads fome people have !—Mifs 
Clarifia Harlowe to be ficrificed in marriage 
to Mr. Roger Solmes ! Aftonifhing ! 

I muft noty you fay, give my advice in favour of 
this man ! — You now half-convince me, my dear, 

. that you are ally’d to the family that could think of 
fo prepofterous a match, or you could never have 
had the leaft notion of my advifing in his favour. 

Ask me for his pi&ure: You know I have a good 
hand at drawing an ugly likenefs. But I’ll fee a little 
farther firft: For who knows what may happen ; 
fince matters are in fuch a train \ and fince you have 
not the courage to oppofe fo overwhelming a torrent. 

You ask me to help you to a little of my fpirit. 

Are you in earneft ? But it will not now, I doubt, 

. do you fervice.-^It will not fit naturally upon you. 
You are your mamma’s girl, think what you will, 
and have violent fpirits to contend with. Alas! my 
dear, you fhould have borrowed fome of mine a 
little fooner ; —-that is to fay, before you had given 
the management of your eftate into the hands of thofe 
who think they have a prior claim to it What, tho’ 
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a father's ?— Has not that father two elder children ? 
—And do they not both bear his (lamp and image* 
i .more than you do?— Pray, my dear, call me not to 
f account for this free queftion ; left your application of 
my meaning prove to be as fevere as that. 

Now I have launch’d out a little, indulge me one 
word more in the fame ftrain: I will be decent, I pro- 
?mife you.— I think you might have known, that 
Avarice and Envy are two pafiions that are not to 
be fatisfy’d, the one by giving, the other by the en¬ 
vied perfon’s continuing to deferve and excel. — Fuel, 
fuel both, all the world over, to flames initiate and 
•.devouring. 

But fincc you ask for my opinion, you muft tell 
me all you know or furmife of their inducements. 
And if you will not forbid me to make extracts from 
)k your letters, for the entertainment of my coufm in the 
little ifland, who longs to hear more of your alfairs, 
it will be very obliging. 

i But you are fo tender of fome people, who have no 
tendernefs for any body but themfeives, that I muff 
i: conjure you to fpeak out. Remember, that a friend- 

j$ fhip like ours admits of no referves. You may truft 
my impartiality: It would be an affront to your ov/n 
judgment, if you did not: For do you not ajk my 
• advice ? And have you not taught me, that friend- 
fhip fhould never give a bias againft juflice ?— Juftify 
them therefore, if you can. Let us fee if there be any 
fenfe , whether fufneient reafon or not, in their choice. 
At prefent, I canpot (and yet I know a gobd deal of 
* your family) have any conception, hov/^// of them, 
^ your mamma in particular, and your aunt Hervey, can 
,, join with the reft againft judgments given. As to 
fome of the others, 1 cannot wonder at any thin'* 
t they do, or attempt to do, where Self is concern’d. ° 

Vou ask, Why may not your brother be firft en¬ 
gag’d in wedlock ?—I’ll tell you why : H is temper and 
his ar rogance are too w 7 ell known to induce women he 
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would afpire to, to receive his addrefles, notwkh* 
ftanding his great independent acquisitions, and ftill 
greater profpe&s. Let me tell you, my dear, thofe 
acquifitions have given him more pride, than reputa¬ 
tion. To me he is the moft intolerable creature that 
I ever faw. The treatment you blame, he merited 
from one whom he would have addrelled with the air ja 
of a perfon intending to confer, rather than hoping to, 
receive a favour. I ever loved to mortify proud and 
infolent fpaits. What, think you, makes me bear 
Hickman near me, but that the man is humble, and 3 
knows his diftance ? . 3 

As to your queftion, Why your elder fifter may I J 
not be fir it provided for? I anfwer, Becaufe fhe muft 
have no man, but who has -a great and clear eftate; 
that's one thing. Another is, Becaufe fhe has a 
younger fitter: — Pray, my dear, be fo good as to tell 
me, what man of a great and clear eftate would think 
of that elder fifter, while the younger were fingle ? 

You are all too rich to be happy, child. For muft * 3 
not each of you, by the conftitutions of your family, 
marry to be Jlill richer ? People who know in what 
their main excellence confifts are not to be blam’d (are 
they ?) for cultivating and improving what they think 
moft valuable ? Is true happinefs any part of your family- 
view ?— So far from it, that none of your family, but 
yourfelf, could be happy were they not rich. So let 
them fret on, grumble and grudge, and accumulate ; j. 
and wondering what ails them that they have not hap¬ 
pinefs when they have riches,, think the caufe is want 
of more ; and fo go on heaping up, till death, as greedy 
an accumulator as themfelvcs, gathers them into his 
garner ! 

Well then once more, I fay, do you, my dear, tell 
me what you know of thejr avowed and general mo¬ 
tives ; and I will tell you more than you will tell me of 
their failings ! Your aunt Hervey, you fay, (a) has told 
; you: — Why, as I hinted above, muft I ask. you to let 
( a ) See p. 46, , JT1S 
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me know them; when you condefcend to ask my ad¬ 
vice on the occafion ? 

That they prohibit your correfponding with me y is 
a wifdom I neither wonder at, nor blame them for : 
Since it is an evidence to me, that they know their 
own folly : And if they do, is it -ftrange that they 
fhould be afraid to truft another’s judgment upon it ? 

I am glad you have found out a way to correfpond 
with me, I approve it much. I fhall more^ if this 
firft tryal of it proves fuccefsful. But fhould it not, 
and fhould it fall into their hands, it would not con¬ 
cern me, but for your fake. 

• We had heard before you wrote, that all was not right 
between your relations and you, at your coming home: 
That Mr.Solmes vifited you, and that with a profpeft 
of fuccefs. But I concluded, the miftake lay in the per- 
fon; and that his addrefs was to Mifs Arabella: And in¬ 
deed had fhe been as good-natur’d as your plump ones 
generally are, I fhould have thought her too good for 
him by half:—Thought I, this muji be the thing; and 
my beloved friend is fent for to advife and aflift in her 
nuptial preparations. Who knows, faid I to my mam¬ 
ma, hut that, when the man has thrown afide his yel¬ 
low, full-buckled peruke, and his broad-brimm’d bea¬ 
ver, both of which I fuppofe were Sir Oliver’s Beft 6 f 
Jong ftanding, he may cut a tolerable figure dangling 
to church with Mifs Bell! — The woman* as fheob- 
ferves, fhould excel the man in features: And where 
can fhe match fo well for a foil ? 

I indulged this furmize againft rumour, becaufe I 
could not believe, that the abfurdeft people in Eng¬ 
land could be fo very abfurd, as to think of this man 
for you. . • • ‘ . : 

We heard moreover, that you received no vifitors: 
T could afiign no reafon for this j except that the pre¬ 
parations for your filter were to be private, and the 
ceremony fudden: Mils Lloyd-and Mifs Biddulph 
were with me to inquire what I knew of this 5 and -of 
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your not being at church, either morning or afternoon* 
the Sunday after your return from us; to the dilap- 
pointment of a little hundred of your admirers, to ufc 
their words. It was eafy for me to guefs the reafon to 
be what you confirm : -— Their apprehenfions that 
Lovelace would be there, and attempt to wait on. you 
home.. 

My mamma takes very kindly your, compliments in 
your letter to her. Her words upon reading it were.; 
4 Mifs Ciarilla Harlowe is an admirable young lady : 
4 VVhere-ever (he goes^lhe confers a favour: Whoni- 
4 ever Ihe leaves, (he fills with regret/—And then a 
little comparative reflection* 4 O my Nancy, that yoii 
4 had a little of her fweet obligingnefs! ’ 

No matter. The prai.fe was yours. You are me ; 
and I enjoy’d it. The more enjoy’d it,,becaufe—lhaji 
I tell you the truth ?—Becaufe I think myfelf as well 
as I am—Were it but for this reafon ; That had ! 
twenty brother James’s, and twenty filler Bell’s, not 
one of them,, nor all of them join’d together,, woujd 
dare to treat me, as yours prefume to treat you. The 
perfon who will, bear much fhall have much to bear, 
all the world thro’: ’Tisyour own fentiment, grounded 
upon the llrongell inltance that can be given in your 
own family ; tho’ you have fo little improv’d by it. 

The refult is this, That I am fitter for this world 
than you : You for the next than me;—that’s the dif¬ 
ference.—But long, long, t for my fake, and for hun¬ 
dreds of fakes, may it be, before vou quit us for com¬ 
pany more, congenial, and more worthy of you !—* 

I communicated to my mamma the account yon 
give of your ftrange reception ; alfo what a horrid 
wretch they have found but for you; and the con\- 
pulfory treatment, they give you. It only fet her on 
magnifying her lenity to me, on my tyrannical beha¬ 
viour, as (lie. will. call it (mothers mull have their way, 
you know), to the man (he fo warmly recommends, 
again!! whom, it feems, there can be no juft exception.; 

v * : and 
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and expatiating upon the complaifance I owe her for 
her indulgence. So I believe I muft communicate to 
. her, nothing farther,—efpecially as I know fhe would 
condemn the correfpondence between us, and That 
between you and Lovelace, as a clandelline and undu- 
tiful thing: For duty implicit is her cry. And more¬ 
over flie lends a pretty open ear to the preachments of 
that ftarch old bachelor your uncle Antony; and for 
an example to her daughter, would be more careful 
how fhe takes your part, be the caufe ever fojufh 
Yet is not this right policy neither. For people who 
will allow nothing, will be granted nothing : In other 
words,, thofe who aim at carrying too many points 
will not be able to carry any. 

But can you divine, my dear, what that old preach¬ 
ment-making plump-hearted foul, your uncle Antony, 
means, by his frequent amblings hither ?—There is 
fuch fmirking and finding between my mamma and 
him i Such mutual praifes of ceconomy; and 4 That is 
4 my way j ’— and 4 This I do! ’— and * I am glad it 
4 has your approbation. Sir ! -— and 4 You look into 
‘every thing, Madam!’— 4 Nothing would be done, 

4 if Idid not /’— Such exclamations againft fervants : 
Such exaltings of felf!— And dear-hearty and good- 
lack ! —and ’las-a-day !—And now and then their con- 
.verfation finking into a whifpering accent, if I come 
crofs them!—I’ll tell you, my dear, I don’t above 
half like it. 

Only that thefe old bachelors ufually take as many 
years to refolve upon matrimony, as they can rea- 
icnably expert to live; or I fhould be ready to fire 
upon his vifits; and recommend Mr. Hickman, as ; a 
much propercr man, to my mamma’s acceptance : 
Por what he wants in years, he makes up in gravity : 
And if you will not chide me, I will fay, That there 
is a primnefs in both> efpecially when the man has 
prefumed too much with me upon my mamma’s favour 
for him, and is under difeipline on that account, as 
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makes them feem near of kin : And then in contem¬ 
plation of my faucinefs, and what they both bear from 
it, they figh away!— and feem fo mightily tocora- 
paflionate each other, that if Pity be but one rerrfove 
from Love, I am in no danger, while they both are in 
a great deal,, and don’t know it. 

Now, my dear, I know you will be upon me with 
your grave airs : So in for the lamb , as the faying is, 
in for the fljeep ; and do you yourfelf look about you : 
For I’ll have a pull with you, by way of being afore- 
hand. Hannibal, we read, always advifed to attack 
the Romans upon their own territories. 

You are plcafed to fay, and upomyour word too!—* 
That your regards (a mighty quaint word for affec* 
tions) are not fo much engag'd^ as fome of your friends 
fuppofe , to another perfon. What need you give one 
to imagine, my dear, that the laft month or two has 
been a period extremely favourable to that ether psr- 
fon !—whom it has made an obliger of the niece for 
his patience with the uncles. 

But, to p:fs that by,— So much engag’d !— How 
much , my dear? Shall I infer? Some of your friends 
fuppofe a great deal. — You feem to own a little . 

Don’t be angry. It is all fair: Becaufe you have 
not acknowleg’d to me That little. People, I have 
heard you fay, who affeCt fecrets always excite cu- 
riofity. 

But you proceed with a kind of drawback upon 
your averrment, as if recollection had given you a 
doubt.— You know not yourfelf if they be [fo much 
engag’d]. Was it necelTary to fay This, to me ?—. 
and to fay it upon your word too ?— But you know 
beft.— Yet you don’t neither, I believe. For a be¬ 
ginning Love is aCted by a fubtile fpirit; and often¬ 
times difeovers itfelf to a by (lander, when the perfon 
pofiefs’d (why fhould I not call it pofjefs'd?) knows 
not it has fuch a demon. 

But further you fay. What preferable favour 

you 
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3 dB you may have for him , to any other perfon, is owing 

irk more to the tfage he has received, and for your fake 

mi home , than to any perfonal conftderation, 

rab This is generoufly faid. It is in chara£ler. But, 
>*i O my friend, depend upon it, you are in danger. 

Depend upon it, whether you know it or not, you 
kb are a little in for’t. Your native generofity and great* 

ip nefs of mind indanger you : All your friends, by fight- 

ty ing againj} him with impolitic violence, fight for him . 

ate And Lovelace, my life for yours, notwithftanding 

HE all his veneration and affiduities, has feen further than 

that veneration and thofe affiduities (fo well calculated 
to!- to your meridian) will let him own he has feen.— 
sj>' Has feen, in Ihort, that his work is doing for him more 

effedlually than he could do it for himfelf. And have 
fen you not before now faid. That nothing is fo pene- 
-og tearing as the vanity of a lover; fince it makes the 
•p perfon who has it frequently fee in his own favour 

: el what is not; and hardly ever fail of obferving what it. 
And who fays Lovelace wants vanity ? 

In Ihort, my dear, it is my opinion, and that from 
7fl . the eafinefs of his heart and behaviour, that he has 

fo feen more than I have feen ; more than you think 

jus could be feen;— more than I believe you yourfelf 
jjp . know, or elfe you would have let me know it. 

,0. Already, in order to reftrain him from relenting the 
indignities he has received, and which are daily offer'd 
ipr him, he has prevailed upon you to correfpond with 
jj; him privately. I know he has nothing to boaft of 
jjf from what you have written. But is not his inducing 
you to receive his letters, and to anfwer them, a great 
*0 point gain'd ?—By your infilling, that he Ihould keep 

jjj. this correfpondence private, it appears, that there is 

, f , one fecret , that you do not wifh the world Ihould 

know : And he is mailer of that fecret. He is indeed 
himfelf, as I may fay, that fecret!—What an inti¬ 
macy does this beget for the lover ! —How is it di- 
llancing the parent!—* 

Yet 
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Yet who,as things are fituated, can blame you?— 
: Your condefcenfion has no doubt hitherto prevented 
great mifchiefs: It muft be continued, for the fame 
reafons, while the caufe remains. You are drawn 
in by a perverfe fate, againft inclination: But cuftom, 
with fuch laudable purpofes, will reconcile the incon • 
Veniency, and make an inclination. — And I would 
_ advife you (as you would wifh to manage, on an oc- 
. cafion fo critical with that prudence which governs all 
your actions) not to be afraid of entering upon a clofe 
examination into the true fprings and grounds of this 
your generofjy to that happy man. 

It is my humble opinion, I tell you frankly, that, 
on inquiry, it will come out to be L O V E.—Don’t 
flart, my dear ! —Has not your man himfelf had na¬ 
tural philofophy enough to obferve already to your 
aunt Hervey, that Love takes the deepeft root in the 
fteadieft minds ?. T he duce take his fly penetration, I 
was going to fay; for this was fix or feven weeks ago. 

I have been tin&ured, you know. Nor, on the 
cooleft reflection, could I account how, and when, 
the jaundice began : But had been oVer head and ears, 
as the faying is, but for fome-ofthat advice from you, 
which I now return you. Yet my. man was not half 
fo— So what , my dear ?— To be fure Lovelace is a 
charming fellow.—And were he only—But I will not 
make you glow^ as you read ! — Upon my word , I 
won’t.—Yet, my dear, don’t you find af your heart 
fomewhat unufual make it go throb, throb, throb, as 
you read juft here —If you do, don’t be afham’d to 
own it.—It is your generofity „ my love ! that’s all.— 
But, as the Roman augur faid, Crefar, beware of the 
ides of March! 

Adieu, my deareft friend, and forgive ; and very 
fpeedily, by the new-found expedient, tell me, that 
you forgive Tour cver-ajfeRionate 

Anna Howe, 
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LETTER XI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe.. 

IVednefday^ March I. 

Y O U both nettled and .alarmed me, my deareft 
Mifs Howe, by the concluding part of your laft. 
At firft reading it, I did not think it neceflary, faid' I 
to myfelf, to guard againft a critic, when I was write- 
ing to fo dear a friend. But then recolle&ing myfelf. 
Is there not more in it, faid I, than the relult of a 
vein fo naturally lively ? Surely, I mull have been 
guilty of an inadvertence. — Let me enter into the 
clofe examination of myfelf, which my beloved friend 
advifes. 

I did fo ; and' cannot own any of the gloiv, any of 
the throbs you mention. — Upon my word , I will re- 
. peat, I cannot. And yet the paflages in my lettef 
upon which' you are fo humouroufly fevere, lay me 
fairly open to your agreeable raillery. I own they do. 
And I cannot tell what turn my mind had taken, to 
di&ate fo oddly to my pen. 

But- pray-now- Is it faying fo much, when one, 
who has no very particular regard to any man, fays, 
There are fame who are preferable to others ? And is 
it blameable to fay, Thofe are the preferable, who are 
not well ufed by one’s relations; yet difpenfe with 
that ufage out of regard to one’s felf, which they would 
otherwile refentl? Mr. Lovelace, for inffance, I may 
be allow’d to, fay, is a man to be preferr’d to Mr. 
Solmes j and that I do prefer him to that man : But, 
furely, this may be faid,.without itsbeing a neceflary 
confequence, that one mull be in love with him. 

Indeed, I would not be in love with him, as it is 
called, for the world: Firft, becaufe I have no opi¬ 
nion of his morals ; and think it a fault in which our 
Whole family, my-brother excepted, has had a fhare, 
■Sart. * that '; 
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that he was permitted to vifit us with a hope; which, 
however being didant, did not, as I have obferved 
heretofore, intitle any of us to call him to account for 
fuch of his immoralities as came to our ears. Next, 
hecaufe I think him to be a vain man, capable of tri¬ 
umphing, fecretly at lead, over a perfon whofe heart 
he thinks he has engaged. And, thirdly, becaufe the ^ 
afliduities and veneration which you impute to him, 
feem to carry an haughtinefs in them, as if his addrefs 
had a merit m it, that would be an equivalent for a 
lady’s favour. In Ihort, he feems to me fo to behave, 
when mod unguarded, as if he thought himfelf above 
the very politenefs which his birth and education (per¬ 
haps therefore more than his choice) oblige him to fhew. 

In other words, his very politenefs appears to me to 
be condrained; and, with the mod remarkably eafy 
and genteel perfon , fomething feems to be behind in 
his manner , that is too dudioufly kept in. Then, good- 
humour’d as he is thought to be in the main to other 
peoples fervants, and this even to familiarity (altho’, 
as you have obferv’d, a familiarity that has dignity in it, 
not unbecoming a man of quality), he is apt fometimes 
to break out into pafiion with his own: An oath or a 
curfe follows ; and fuch looks from thofe fervants as 
plainly fhew terror; and that they fhould have far’d o 
worfe, had they not been in my hearing : With a con- 
Trmaticn in the mader’s looks of a furmize too well 
juftify’d. 

Indeed, my dear, this man is not thf, man. I 
have great obje&ions to him. My heart throbs not 
rafter him : I glow not, but with indignation againd 
rnyfelf, for having given room for fuch an imputation^- 
fiut you mud not, my deared friend, condrue common 
Gratitude into Love. I cannot bear that you fhould. 
Tut if ever I fhould have the misfortune to think it 
Love, I promife you, upon my word, which is the fame 
#s upon my honour , that I will acquaint you with it. , . 
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You bid me to tell you very fpeedily, and by the 
new-found expedient, that I am not difpleafed with 

!! you for your agreeable raillery : I difpat-ch this there¬ 
fore immediately; poftponing to my next the account 
of the inducements which my friends have to promote 
with fo much earneftncfs the addrefs of Mr. Sobncs. 

Be fatisfy’d, my dear, mean time, that I am nat 
difpleafed with you : Indeed I am not: On the con¬ 
trary, I give you my hearty thanks for your friendly 
premonitions. And I charge you, as I have often 
done, that if you obferve any thing in me fo very 
faulty, as would require, from you to others, in 
my behalf, the palliation of friendly and partial love, 
you acquaint me with it: For, methinks, I would 
t fo condu& myfelf, as not to give reafon even for an 
: adverfary to cenfure me: And how (hall fo weak arid 

fo young a creature avoid the cenfure of fuch, if my 
friend will not hold a looking-ghfs before me, to let 
me dec my imperfe&ions ? 

Judge me then, my dear, as any indifferent perfon 
(knowing what you know of me) would do :—I may, 
at firft, be a little pained ; may glow a little, perhaps, 
to be found lefs worthy of your friendfhip, than I wifh 
to be; but affure yourfelf, that your kind corre&ion 
will give me reflexion, that fhall amend me. If it 
do not, you will have a fault to accufe me of, that 
will be utterly z«-excufable: A fault, let me add, 
that fliould you not accufe me of it, if in your opi¬ 
nion I am guilty, you will not be fo much, fo warmly , 
my friend, as I am yours; who have never fpar’d 
you, you know, my dear, on the like occafions. 

Hefe I break off; to begin another letter to you; . 
with the affurance, mean time, that I am, and ever, 
will be, 

% u • Tffur equally affeftionate 

* " and grateful' 

Cl. HARLOWEr 
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LETTER XII. 


Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


Thurfday Morn , March 2. 

TNdeed you would not be in love with him for the 
-* world! — Your fervant, my dear. Nor would I 
have you : For I think, with all the advantages of per- 
fon, fortune, and family, he is not by any means wor¬ 
thy of you. And this opinion I give as well from the 
reafons you mention, which I cannot but confirm, as 
from what I have heard of him but a few hours ago 
from Mrs. Fortefcue, a favourite of lady Hetty Law- 
rance, who knows him well.— But let me congratu¬ 
late you, however, on your being the firft of our fex, 
that ever I heard of, who has been able to turn that 
lion, Love, at her own pleafure, into a lap-dog. 

Well but, if you have not the thrqbs and the glows, 
you have not: And are not in love ; good reafon 
why—becaufe you would not be in love > and there's 
no more to be faid.— Only, my dear, I fhall keep a 
, good look-out upon you j and fo I hope you will 
upon yourfelf: For it is no manner of argument, that 
becaule you would not be in love, you are not.— But 
before I part intirely with this fubjedf, a word in your 
ear, my charming friend— 'Tis only by way of cau¬ 
tion, and in purfuance of the general observation, that 
a ftander-by is often a better judge of the game than 
thofe that play. — May it not be, that you have had, 
and have, fuch crofs creatures, and fuch odd heads, 
to deal with, as have not allow'd you to attend to 
the throbs ? — Or, if you had them a little now and 
then, whether, having had two accounts to place 
fhem to, you have not, by miftake, put them to the 
wrong one? 

But whether you have a value for this Lovelace, or 
not, I know you’ll be impatient to hear what Mrs. 

Fortefcue 
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Fortefcue has faid of him. Nor will I keep you longer 
in fufpenfe. 

An hundred wild dories fhe tells of him, from child¬ 
hood to manhood : for, as fhe obferves, having never 
been fubjeCl to contradiction, he was always as mif- 
R chievous as a monkey. But I fhall pafs over thefe 
jf whole hundred of his puerile rogueries, altho’ indica- 
k tlve ones, as I may fay, to take notice as well of fome 
things you arc not quite ignorant of, as of others you 
ri ; know not; and to m~ke a few obfervations upon him 
K and his ways. 

jg Mrs. Fortefcue owns, what every-body knows, 
that he is notorioufly, nay, avowedly, a man of plea- 
fure; yet fays, that in any thing he fets.his heart upon, 
rr or undertakes, he is the moil indudrious and perfe- 
gj vering mortal under the fun. He reds, it feems, not 
above fix hours in the twenty-four, any more than 
you. He delights in writing. Whether at his Uncle’s, 
or at Lady Betty’s, .or Lady Sarah’s, he has always, 
when he retires, a pen in his fingers. One of his com¬ 
panions, confirming his love of writing, has told her, 
that his thoughts flow rapidly to his pen: And you 
and I, my dear, have obferved, on more occafions 
than one, that thp’ he writes even a fine hand, he is 
one of the readied: and quicked of writers. He muft 
indeed have had early a very docile genius; fince a 
perfon of his pleafurable turn, and aClive fpirit, could 
never have fubmitted to take long or great pains in 
attaining the qualifications he is mailer of; qualifi¬ 
cations fo feldom attainable by youth of quality and 
fortune; by fuch efpecially of thofe of either, who, 
like him, have never known what it was to be con- 
trouled. 

He had once the vanity, upon being complimented 
on thefe talents (and on his furprifing diligence for 
a man of pleafure) to compare himfelf to Julius Cae- 
fer; who perform’d great a&ions by day, and wrote 
them down at night; And valued himfelf, that he 
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only wanted Caefar’s outfetting, to make a figure among 
his cotemporaries. • 

He fpoke this, indeed, fhe fays, with an air of 
pleafantry: For fhe obferved, and fo have we, that * 
he has the art of acknowleging his vanity, with fo 
much humour, that it fets him above the contempt 
which is due to vanity and felf-opinion ; and at the 
fame time half-perfuades thofe who hear him, that he 
really deferves the exaltation he gives himfelf. 

But .fuppofing it to'be true, that all his vacant 
nightly hours are imploy’d in writing, what can be his ’ 
fubje£ts ? If, like Csefar, his own a&ions, he miift un¬ 
doubtedly be a very enterprifing and very wicked man; \ 

fince no-body fufpefts him to have a ferious turn: 
And, decent as he is in his converfation with us, his 
writings are not probably fuch as will redound either 
to his own honour, or to the benefit of others, were * 
they to be read. He muft be confcious of this, fince 
Mrs. Fortefcue fays, that, in the great correfpond- 
ence by letters which he holds, he is as lecret and 
careful, as if it were of a treafonable nature $—yet 
troubles not his head with politics, tho* no body 
knows the interefts of princes and courts better than 
he.' * • , 

That you and I, my dear, fhould love to write, is 
no wonder. We have always, from the time each 
could hold a pen, delighted in epiftolary correfpond- 
encies. Our employments are domeftic and feden- 
tary ; and we can fcribble upon twenty innocent fub- 
je£ts, and take delight in them becaufe they are inno¬ 
cent ; tho’ were they to be feen, they might not > 
much profit or pleafe others. But that fuch a gay, 
lively young fellow as this, who rides, hunts* tra¬ 
vels, frequents the public entertainments, and has 
means to purfue his pleafures, fhould be able to fet him- 
felf down to write for hours together, as you and I ; 
have heard him fay he frequently does, that is the- 
ft range thing. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Fortefcue fays, that he is a complete mafter 
of lhort-hand writing. By the way, what induce¬ 
ments could fuch a fwift writer as he have, to learn 
^ ftiort-hand? 

She fays (and we know it as well as (he) that he has 
afurprifuig memory ; and a very lively imagination. 

W hatever his other vices are, all the world, as well 
as Mrs. Fortefcue, lay, he is a fober man. And among 
n -all his bad qualities, gaming, that great waiter of time, 
•as well as fortune, is not his vice: So that he mult 
have his head as cool, and his reafon as clear, as the 
. prime of youth, and his natural gaiety, will permit; 
and, by his early morning hours, a great portion of 
time upon his hands, to employ in writing, or worfe. 

Mrs. Fortefcue fays, he has one gentleman, who is 
more his intimate and correfpondcnt than any of the 
reft. You remember what his difmifs’d bailiff faid 
of him, and of his affociates. I don’t find, but that 
man’s character of him * was in. general pretty juft, 
Mrs. Fortefcue confirms this part of it, that all his 
relations are afraid of him ; and that his pride fets 
him above owing obligations to them. She believes 
he is clear of the world; and that he will continue fo: 
* No doubt from the fame motive that makes him avoid 
being oblig’d to his relations. 

A perfon willing to think favourably of him would 

E hope, that a brave , a learned , and a diligent man, 
cannot be naturally a bad man.—But if he be better 
, than his enemies fay he is (and, if worfe, he is bad in¬ 
deed), he is guilty of an inexcufable fault, in being fo 
carelefs as he is of his reputation. I think a man can 
be fo but from one of thefe two reafons : Either that 
be is confcious he deferves the evil fpoken of him ; or, 
that he takes a pride in being thought worfe than he 
is :—Both very bad and threatening indications : Since 
the firft muft fhew him to be utterly abandon’d; and 
•it is but natural to conclude from the other, that what 
a man is not afham’d to have imputed to him, he will 
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not fcruple to be guilty of, whenever he has oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Upon the whole, and upon all that I could gather 
from Mrs. Fortefcue, Mr. Lovelace is a very faulty 
man: You and I have thought him too gay, too in- 
coniiderate, too rafh, too little an hypocrite, to be 
deep . You fee he never would difguife his natural 
temper (haughty as it certainly is), with refpe<ft to 
your brother’s behaviour to him : Where he thinks a 
contempt due, he pays it to the uttermoft : Nor has 
he complaifance enough to fpare your uncles. 

But were he deep, and ever fo deep, you would 
foon penetrate him, if they would leave you to your- 
felf. His vanity would be your clue. Never man 
had more: Yet, as Mrs. Fortefcue obferved, never 
did man carry it off fo happily. There is a ftrange 
mixture in it of humourous vivacity : b or but one 

half of what he fays of himfelf, when he is in the vein, 
any other man would be infufferable. 

qp <qp 

Talk of the devil , is an old faying.— The lively 
wretch has made me a jvifit, and is but juft gone 
away. He i• all impatience and refentment, at the 
treatment you meet with ; and full of apprehenfions 
too, that they will carry their point with you. 

I told him my opinion, that you will never be 
brought to think of fuch a man as Solmes ; but that it 
will probably end in a compofition, never to have 

either. ^3 

No man, he laid, whofe fortunes and alliances ire 
fo confiderable, ever had fo little favour from a lady, 
for whofe fake he had borne fo much. 

I told him my mind, as freely as I ufed to do. But 
who ever was in fault, Self being judge ? He com¬ 
plain’d of fpies fet upon his conduft, and to pry into 
his life -and morals; and this by your brother and 

uncles. • fit 

.. . ' I tpld 
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I told him, that this was very hard upon him; and 
the more fo, as neither the one nor the other, per¬ 
haps, would ftand a fair inquiry. 

He liniled, and called himfelf my fervant. _The 

occafion was too fair, he faid, for Mifs Howe, who 
never fpared him, to let it pafs.-But, Lord help their 
mallow iouls, would I believe it ? they were for turn¬ 
ing plotters upon him. They had beft take care he 
did not pay them in their own coin. Their hearts 
were better turn’d for fuch works, than their heads. * 
I aiked him, if he valued himfelf upon having; a 

head better turn’d than theirs for fuch works , as he 
call <1 them ? 

He drew off: And then ran into the higheft pro- 

„ feffons of reverence and affeaion for you. The ob- 

i merit onous, who can doubt the reality of his 

profeffions ? J 

ft Adieu, my deareff, my noble friend !—I love and 
admire you for the generous conclufion of your laft 
more than I can exprefs, Tho’ I began this letter 
with impertinent raillery, knowing that you always 
J|toved to indulge my mad vein, yet never was there a 
heart that more glowed with friendly love, than that 

Tour own 

Anna Howe. 

letter XIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

* hf^edn. March j, 

[NOW take up my pen, to lay before you the 
inducements and motives which my friends have 
to efpoufe fo earneftly the addrefs of this Mr. Solmes. 

In order to fet this matter in a clear light, it is 
neceffary to go a little backward^ and even perhaps 
™*: ntlon *° me ^ings which you already know. 1 
Aiid fo you may look upon what I am going to relate, 
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as a kind of fupplement to my letters of the 15th aiid 
2Cth of January laft. 

In thofe letters, of which I have kept memoran¬ 
dums, I gave you an account of my brother’s and lifter s 
implacablenefs to Mr. Lovelace * and the methods 
they took (fo far as they had then come to my know- 
lege) to ruin him in the opinion of my other friends: 
'And I told you, that after a very cold, yet not a di- 
re&ly affrontive behaviour, to him, they all of a fud- 
, den (a) became more violent, and proceeded to per- 
fonal infults ; which brought on, at laft, the unhappy 
rencounter between my brother and him. 

Now you muft know, that from the laft con- 
verfation which palled between my aunt and me, it 
comes out, that this fudden vehemence on my bro¬ 
ther’s and filler’s parts, was owing to ftronger reafons 
than to the college-begun antipathy on his fide, or to 
flighted love on hers; to wit, to an apprehenfion 
that my uncles intended to follow my grandfather’s 
example, in my favour; at lead, in a higher degree than 
they wilh they Ihould : An apprehenfion founded, it 
feems, on a converfation between my two uncles, and 
my brother and filler; which my aunt communicated 
to me in confidence, as an argument to prevail upon 
me to accept of ^dr. Solmes s noble fettlements; urging, 
•that fuch a feafonable compliance would fruftrate my 
brother’s and filler’s views, and eftablilh me for ever 
in the opinion and love of my father and uncles. 

I will give you the fub(lance of this communicated 
converfation, after I have made a brief introductory 
t>bfervation or two: Which, however, I hardly need 
to make to you, who are fo well acquainted with us 
all, did not the feries or thread of the ftory require it. 

I have more than once mentioned to you the dar¬ 
ling view fome of us have long had of ratfmg * family , 
as it is called: A refle&ion, as I have often thought, 
upon our own,; which is no inconfiderable or upilart 

one, 


(a) See Letter iV. /. 21. 
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| one, on either fide: Of my mamma’s, efpecially.— * 
A view too frequently, it feems, entertained by fami¬ 
ly lies, which having great fubftance, cannot be fatif- 
i fy’d without rank and title. 

fc , My uncles had once ex ended this view to each of 
g us three children j .urging, that as they thcmfelves 
intended not to marry, we each of us might be fa 
i» portion’d, and fo advantageoufly matched, as that our 
[J pofterity, if not ourfelves, might make a firft figure' 
in our country—While my brother, as the only fon, 
'a thought the two girls might be very well provided for 
by ten or fifteen thoufand pounds apiece: . And that all 
the real eftates in the family, to wit, my grandfather’s, 
father’s, and two uncles, and the remainder of their 
refpeCtive perfonal eftates, together with what he had 
e an expectancy of from his godmother, would make 
I fuch a noble fortune, and give him fuch an intereft, 
as might intitle him to hope for a peerage : Nothing 
lefs would fatisfy his ambition. 

J With this view, he gave himfelf airs very early 
jg c That his grandfather and uncles were his ftewards : 

4 That no man ever had better: That daughters were 
4 but incumbrances and drawbacks upon a family 
jr And this low and familiar expreflion was often in his 
A mouth, and utter’d always with the felf-complaifance 
which an imagin’d happy thought can be fuppofed to 
J give the fpeaker; to wit, 4 That a man who has fons 
4 brings up chickens for his own table;’ (tho’ once 
I made his comparifon ftagger with him, by afking 
4 him. If the fons, to make it hold, were to have their 
necks wrung off?); 4 whereas daughters are chickens 
4 brought up for the tables of other men.’ This, ac¬ 
companied with the equally polite reflection, 4 That, 
ut 4 to induce people to take them off their hands, the 
jd 4 family-ftock muft be impaired into the bargain,* 
g ufed to put my fifter out of all patience: And altho* 
i fhe now feems to think a younger fifter only can be 
an incumbrance, fhe was then often propofing to me 
L. I. E to 
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to make a party in our own favour againft my bro¬ 
ther's rapacious views y as file ufed to call them: 
While I was for confidering the liberties he took of 
this fort, as the effect of a temporary pleafantry \ 
which in a young man not naturally good-humour'd, 
I was glad to fee; or as a foible, that deferv'd raillery, 
but no other notice. 

But when my grandfather’s will (of the purport of 
which in my particular favour, until it was open'd, I 
was as ignorant as they) had lopp’d off one branch of 
my brother's expectation, he was extremely diffatif- 
fy'd with me. No-body indeed was pleafed: For al- 
tho' evei y-one loved me, yet being the youngeft child, 
father, uncles, brother, lifter, all thought themfeives 
poftpon'd, as to matter of right and power (Who loves 
not power ?) : And my father himfelf could not bear 
that I fhould be made foie, as I may call it, and inde¬ 
pendent ; for fuch the will, as to that eftate, and the 
powers it gave (unaccountably, as they all laid), made 
me. 

To obviate therefore every one’s jealoufy, I gave 
up to my father's management, as you know, not 
only the eftate, but the money bequeathed me (which 
was a moiety of what my grandfather had by him at 
his death j the other moiety being bequeathed to my 
fifter); contenting myfelf to take, as from his bounty, 
what he was plealed to allow me, without defiring the 
leaft addition to my annual ftipend. And then I hoped 
I had laid all envy, afleep : But ftill my brother and fifter 
(jealous, as now is evident, of my two uncles favour 
for me, and of the pleafure I had given my fother 
and them, by this a & of duty) were every-now and- 
then occafionally doing me covert ill offices : Which 
I took the lefs notice of; having, as I imagin'd, re¬ 
moved the caufe of their envy * and imputed every 
thing of that fort to the petulance they are both pretty 
much noted: for, 
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My brother’s acquifition then took place: This 


i made us all very happy; and he went down to take 

ti poffeflion of it: And his abfence (on fo good an ac¬ 

count too) made us Hill happier.—Then follow’d Lord 
M.’s propofal for my fitter: And this was an additional 
n felicity for the time. I have told you how exceedingly 
good-humour’d it made my fitter. 

Hi You know how that went off: You know what 
(4 came on in its place. 

My brother then return’d ; and wc were all wrong 
again: And Bella, as I obferv’d in my letters above- 
u mention’d, had an opportunity to give herfelf the cre¬ 
dit of having refufed Mr. Lovelace, on the fcore of his 
reputed faulty morals. This united my brother and 
uri fitter in one caufe. They fet themfelves on all ccca- 
u fions to depreciate Mr. Lovelace, and his family too, 
(a family which deferves nothing but refpeCt): And 
this gave rife to the converfation I am leading to, be¬ 
tween my uncles and them: Of which I now come to 
give the particulars; after I have obferved, that it hap¬ 
pen’d before the rencounter, and. foon after the inquiry 
made into Mr. Lovelace’s affairs had come out better 
than my brother and fitter hoped or expe&ed (a). 

They were bitterly inveighing againft him, in their 
ufual way, ftrengthening their invectives with fome 
new ftories in his disfavour; when my uncle Antony, 
having given them a patient hearing, declar’d, 4 That 
4 he thought the gentleman behav’d like a gentleman ; 
* his niece Clary with prudence; and that a more ho- 
4 nourable alliance for the family, as be had often told 
4 them , could not be wifhed for : Since Mr. Lovelace 
4 had a very good paternal eftate; and that, by the 
4 evidence of an enemy, all clear : Nor did it appear, 
4 that he was fo bad a man as bad been reprefented : 
4 Wild indeed ; but it was at a gay time of life: He 
4 was a man of fenfe: And he was fure that his nifcce 
4 would not have him, if fhe had not good reafon to 
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‘ think him reform’d, or, by her own example, likely 
‘ to be fo.’ 

He then gave one inftance, my aunt told me, as a 
proof of a generofity in his fpirit, which ihew’d him, 
he faid, to be no very bad man in nature; and of a 
temper, he was pleafed to fay, like my own: Which 
was, that when he, my uncle, had reprefented to him, 
that he might, if he pleafed (as he had heard Lord M. 
fay), make three or four hundred pounds a year of his 
paternal eftate, more than he did; he anfwer’d, ‘ That 
‘ his tenants paid their rents well: That it was a 
‘ maxim with his family, from which he would by no 
4 means depart, never to rack-rent old tenants, or 
‘ their defendants; and that it was a pleafure to him, 
* to fee all his tenants look fat, fleek, and contented.* 

I indeed had once occafionally heard him fay fbme- 
thing like this; and thought he never looked fo well 
as at the time —except once ; on this opcafion : 

An unhappy tenant came petitioning to my uncle 
Antony for forbearance, in Mr. Lovelape’s prefence. 
When he had fruitlefly withdrawn, Mr. Lovelace 
pleaded his caufe fo well, that the man was called in 
again, and had his fuit granted. And Mr. Lovelace 
p* ivately follow’d hirp out, and gave him two guineas, 
for prelent relief; the man having declared, that, at 
the time, he had not five {hillings in the world. 

On this occafion, he told my uncle of the good 
action I hinted at, and that without any oldentatious 
airs ; to wit, That he had once obferved an old tenant 
and his wife in a very mean habit at church ; and 
queftioning them about it next day, as he knew they 
had no hard bargain in their farm, the man faid, he 
had done feme very foolifh things with a good inten¬ 
tion, which had put him behincLhand, and he could 
not have paid his rent, and appear better. He aflced 
him, how long it would take him to retrieve the foolifh 
ifte'p he had made. He faid, perhaps two or three 
years. Well then, faid he, I will abate you five pounds 
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a year for feven years, provided you wifi lay it out 
upon your wife and felf, that you may make a Sunday 
appearance like my tenants. Mean time take This 
(putting his hand in his pocket, and giving him five 
guineas), to put yourfelves in prefent plight; and let 
me fee you next Sunday at church, hand in hand, 
like an honeft and loving couple $ and I befpeak you 
to dine with me afterwards. 

Altho’ this pleafed me when I heard it, as giving 
an inftance of generofity and prudence at the fame 
fcj time, not leflening, as my uncle took notice, the 
yearly value of the farm, yet, my dear, 1 had no 
throbs , no glows upon it;— upon my word , I had not. 
Neverthelefs I own to* you, that 1 could not help fay- 
ing to myfelf on the occafion, 4 Were it ever to be 
4 my lot to have this man, he would not hinder me 
V 4 from purfuing the methods I fo much delight to 
4 take/—With 4 A pity, that fuch a man were not 
m 4 uniformly good ! * 
a Forgive me this digrefiion. 

My uncle went on, my aunt told me, 4 That, he- 
4 fides his paternal elLte, he was the immediate heir 
4 to very fpltndid fortunes: That, when he was in 
4 treaty for his niece Arabella, Lord M. told him, 
J 4 wh. t great things he and his two half-fillers intended 
4 to do for him, in order to qualify him for the tide 
4 (which would be extindl at his Lordfnip’s death), and 
4 which they hoped to procure for him* or a fi.i l 
jB 4 higher, that of thofe Ladies father, which had been 
4 for fome time extin6l, on failure of heirs male: That 
4 this view made his relations fo earneft for his mar* 
4 rying: That as he faw not where Mr. Lovelace 
4 could better himfelf j fp, truly, lie thought there 
4 was wealth enough in their own family to build up 
4 three confiderable ones: That therefore, he muft 
4 needs fiy, he was the more defirous of this alii ince, 
* as there was a great probability, not only from Mr. 
, 4 Lovelace’s delicent, but from his fortunes, that his niece 
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* Clariflfa might one day be a peerefs of Great Britain: 
4 —And upon that profpect (here ivas the mortifying 
4 Jiroke) he fhould, for h s own part, think it not 

* wrong, to make l'uch difpofitions as fhould contri- 

4 bute to the better fupport of die dignity.’ , , r . 

My uncle Harlowe, it feems, far from dilapproving 
of what his brother had faid, declar’d, 4 That there 
4 was but one obje&ion to an alliance with Mr. Love- 
4 lace ; to wit, his morals: Efpecially as fo much could 
4 be done for Mifs Bella, and for my brother too, by my 
4 father ; and as my brother was actually pofl'efTed of 
4 a confiderable eflate, by virtue of the deed of gift 
4 and will of his godmother Lovell.’ 

Had I known this before, I fhould the lefs have 
wonder’d at many things I have been unable to account 
for in my brother’s and filler’s behaviour tome; and 
been more on my guard than I imagin’d there was a 
neceflity to be. 

You may eafily guefs how much this converfation 
afFe£led my brother at the time. He could not, you 
know, but be very uneafy, to hear two of hisJlcwards 
talk at this rate to his face. 

He had from early days, by his violent temper, 
made himfelf both feared and courted by the whole 
family. My father himfelf, as I have lately men¬ 
tioned, very often (long before his acquifitions had 
made him llill more afluming) gave way to him, as to 
an only fon, who was to build up the name, and aug¬ 
ment the honour of it. Little inducement therefore 
had he to corre£t a temper, which gave him fo much 
confideration with every-body. 

4 See, filler Bella,’ faid he, in an indecent paflion 
before my uncles, on the occafion I have mention’d— 
4 See how it is!—You and I ought to look about us! 

* —This little Syren is in a fair way to out-unde^ as 
4 well as out~grandfather us both! ’ 

From this time, as I now find it plain upon recol¬ 
lection, did my brother and filler behave to me, as ro 
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fcne who flood in their way (fometimes as to a 
creature in love with their common enemy) y and 
to each other, as having but one intereft : And were 
refolved therefore to bend all their force to hinder an 
alliance from taking effedl, which they believed was 
likely to oblige them to contrail their views. 

And how was this to be done, after fuch a decla¬ 
ration from both my uncles ? 

My brother found out the way'. My filler, as I 
have faid, went hand in hand with him. Between 
them, the family union Was broken, and every-one 
was made uneafy. Mr. Lovelace was received more 
and more coldly by all: But not being to be put out 
of his courfe by flights only , perfonal affronts fuc- 
ceeded •, defiances next; then the rencounter: That, 
as you have heard, did the bufinefst And now, if I 
do not oblige them, my grandfather’s eftate is to be 
litigated with me ; and I, who never defigned to take 
advantage of the independency bequeathed me, am to 
be as dependent upon my papa's will , as a daughter 
ought to be who knows not what is good for berfelf. 
This is the language of t ;e family now. 

But if I will fuffer myfelf to be prevailed upon, 
how happy, as they lay it out, fhall we all be!— 
Such prefents am I to have, fuch jewels, and I can¬ 
not tell what, from every one of the family f Then 
Mr. Solmes’s fortunes are fo great, and his propofafs 
fo very advantageous (no relation whom he values), 
that there will be abundant room to raife mine upon 
them, were the high intended favours of my own 
relations to be quite out of the queftion. More¬ 
over it is now, with this view, found out, that I have 
qualifications, which, of themfelves , will he a full 
equivalent to him for the fettlements he is to make 
me; atid leave bib i, as well as them y under an obli¬ 
gation to me for my compliance. He himfelf thinks 
fo, I am told ; fo very poor a creature is he, even in 
bis own y as Well as in their eyes. 
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Thefe charming views anfwer’d, how rich, how 
fplendid, (hall we all three be ! And I-what ob¬ 

ligations lhall I lay upon them all!— And that only 
by doing an a£l of duty fo fuitable to my character, 
and manner of thinking;— if indeed I am the gene¬ 
rous, as well as dutiful creature, 1 have hitherto made 
them believe I am. 

This is the bright fide that is turn'd to my father 
and uncles, to captivate them : But I am afraid, that 
my brother's and filler’s defign is to ruin me with 
them at any rate. Were it otherwife, would they 
not, on my return from you, have rather fought to 
court than frighten me into meafures their hearts are 
jo much bent to carry ? A method they have followed 
ever fince. 

Mean time, orders arc given to all the fervants to 
ihew the higheft refpe<Sl to Mr. Solmes ; the generous 
Mr. Solmes is now his character with feme of our 
family! But are net thefe orders a tacit confeffion, 
.that they think his own merit will not procure him 
refpedt ? He is accordingly, in every vifit he makes, 
not' only highly careflcd by the principals of our fa¬ 
mily, but obfequioufly attended and cring’d to by 
the menials.— And the noble ftttlements are echoed 
from every mouth. 

Noble is the word ufed to inforce the offers of a 
man, who is mean enough avowedly to hate , and 
wicked enough to propofe to rob of their juft expec¬ 
tations, his own family (every one of which at the 
fame time ftands in too much need of his favour), 
in order to fettle all he is worth upon me; and, if I 
die without children, and he has none by any other 
marriage, upon a family which already abounds. Such 
are his propofals. 

But were there no other motive to induce me to 
defpife the upftart man, is not this unjuft one to his 
family enough?—The upjlart man , I repeat; for he 
was not born to the immenfe riches he is poflefted of: 

Riches 
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Riches left by one niggard to another, in injury to 
the next heir, becaufe that other is a niggard. And 
(hould I not be as culpable, do you think, in my ac¬ 
ceptance of fuch unjuft fettlements, as he in the offer 
of them, if I could perfuade myfelf to be a fharer in 
them, or fuffer a reverhonary expectation of poffeffing 
them to influence my choice ? 

Indeed it concerns me not a little, that my friends 
could be brought to encourage fuch offers on fuch 
motives as I think a perfon of confcience fhould not 
prefume to begin the world with, 
ft But this, it feems, is the only method that can be 
taken to difappoint Mr. Lovelace; and at the fame 
^ time to anfwer all my relations have to wifti for each 
of us. And fure I will not ftand againft fuch an ac- 
ceflion to the family, as may happen from marrying 
Mr. Solmes : Since now a poJJibility is difcover’d 
(which fuch a grafping mind as my brother’s can 
eafily turn into a probability that my grandfather’s 
:• eftate will revert to it, with a much more confider- 
able one of the man’s own. Inftances of eftates falling 
in, in cafes far more unlikely than this, are infilled 
on; and my After fays, in the words of an old faw. 
It is good to be related to an ejlate . 

- While Solmes, fmiling no doubt to himfelf at a 
hope fo remote, by offers only, obtains all their inter- 
efts 3 and doubts not to join to his own the eftate I 
am envied for 3 which, for the conveniency of its 
fituation between two of his, will it feems be of 
twice the value to him that it would be of to any 
other perfon 5 and is therefore, I doubt not, a ftronger 
motive with him than the wife. 

Thefe, my dear, feem to me the principal induce¬ 
ments of my relations to efpoufe, fo vehemently as they 
fa do, this man’s fuit. And here, once more, mull I de¬ 
plore the family-fault, which gives thofe inducements 
o c—— «j S ^ w ill be difficult to refill. 
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And thus far, let matters with regard to Mr. Solmes 
and me come out as they will, my brother has fuc- 
ceeded in his views: that is to lay, he has, in the firft 
place, got my Father to make the caufe his own, 
and to inlift: upon my compliance as an adl of duty. 

My Mamma has never thought fit to oppofe my 
father’s will, when once he has declar’d himfelf deter¬ 
min’d. 

My Uncles, ftiff, unbroken, highly-profperous 
bachelors, give me leave to fay, tho’ very worthy 
gentlemen in the main, have as high notions of a 
child’s duty, as of a wife’s obedience; in the lajl of 
which, my mamma’s, meeknefs has, confirm’d them, 
and given them greater reafon to expe& the firjl. 

My auntHERVEY (not extremely happy in her 
own nuptials, and perhaps under fome little obliga¬ 
tion) is got over, and choofes not to open her lips in 
my favour, agaurft the wills of a father and uncles fo 
determin’d. 

This palfivenefs in her and in my mamma, in a 
point fo contrary to their own firft; judgments, is too 
ffirong a proof that my papa is abfolutely refolv’d. 

Their tre .tment of my worthy Mrs. Norton is a 
lad confirmation of it: A woman deferring of all con- 
fideration for her wifdom; and every-body thinking 
fo; but who, not being wealthy enough to have due 
weight in a point againft which file has given her opi¬ 
nion, and which they feem bent upon carrying, is 
reftrain’d from vifiting here, and even from corre- 
fponding with me, as I am this very day inform’d. 

Hatred to Lovelace, family aggrandizement, and 
this great motive paternal authority! — What a force 
united! — when, fingly^ each confideralion is futfi- 
cient to carry all before it I 

'1 his is the formidable appearance which the ad* 
drefs of this difagreeable man wears at prelent I 

My Brother and my Sister triumph. — They 
have got me down, is their expreliion, as Hannah, over- 

heart m 
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hearing them, tells me. And fo they have (yet I ne- 
ver knew that I was infolently up) ; for now my bro¬ 
ther will either lay me under an obligation to comply, 
to my own unhappinefs, and fo make me an inftru- 
ment of his revenge upon Lovelace; or, if I refufe, 
throw me into difgrace with my whole family. 

Who will wonder at the intrigues and plots carried 
on by undermining courtiers againft one another, 
when a private family, but three of which can poffibly 
have claihing interefts, and one of them, as fhe pre¬ 
fumes to think, above fuch low motives, cannot be 
free from them ? 

What at prefent moft concerns me, is, the peace of 
my mamma’s mind ! How can the hufband of fuch a 
wife (a good man too !— But oh ! this prerogative of 
manhood!) be fo poft- tive, fo unper-yiW^-able, to 
one who has brought into the family, means, which 
they know fo well the value of, that methinks they 
fhould value her the more for their fake! 

They do indeed value her: But, I am forry to fay, 
fhe has purchafed that value by her compliances: Yet 
has merit for which fhe ought to be venerated; pru¬ 
dence which ought of itfelf to be trufted and con¬ 
formed to in every-thing. 

But whither roves my pen ? How dare a perverfe 
girl take thefe liberties with relations fo very refpe&- 
able, and whom fhe highly refpects ?—What an un¬ 
happy fituation is that which obliges her, in her own 
defence as it were, to expofe their failings ? 

But you, who know how much 1 love and reve¬ 
rence my mamma, will judge what a difficulty I am 
under, to be obliged to oppo r e a fcheme which fhe 
has engaged in. Yet 1 mnji oppofe it (to comply is im- 
poffible), and muft declare without delay my oppolition, 
or my difficulties will increafe; fince, as I am juft now 
inform’d, a lawyer has been this very day confulted 
(would you have believ’d it?) in relation to fettle- 
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Were ours a Roman-Catholic family, how much 
happier for me, that they thought a N unnery would 
anfwer all their views!— How happy, had not a cer¬ 
tain perfon flighted fomebody! All then would have been 
probably concluded on between them before my brother 
had arrived to thwart the match : Then had I had a 
filter; which now I have not ; and two brothers j— 
both afpiring; poflibly both titled: While I fliould 
only have valued that in either which is above title, 
that which is truly nohle in both ! 

But what long-reaching felfifhnefs is my brother 
govern’d by ! By what remote, exceedingly remote 
views! — Views, which it is in the power of the 
flighted accident, of a fever, for indance (the feeds 
of which are always vegetating, as I may fay, and 
ready to burd forth, in his own impetuous temper), 
or of the provoked weapon of an adverfary, to blow 
up, and dedroy ! 

I will break oft here. Let me write ever fo freely 
of my friends, I am fure of your kind condru£tion: 
And I confide in your difcretion, that you will avoid 
reading to or tranfcribing for others, fuch paflagcs as 
may have the appearance of treating too freely the 
/parental, or even the fraternal character, or induce 
others to cenfure for a fuppofed failure in duty to the 
one, or decency to the other. 

Tour truly ajfettionate 

Cl. H a rlo w e. 

LETTER XIV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To MifsHowE* 

Thurjday Evenings March 2. 
fT\ N Hannah’s depofiting my long letter, begun 
^ yederday, but by reafon of feveral interruptions, 
not finifh’d till within this hour, fhe found and brought 
me yours of th : s day. I thank you, my dear, for-this 

• find 
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V, kind expedition:—Thefe few lines will perhaps be 
uiuiCTig* time enough depofited, to be taken away by your fer- 
y mi: yant with the others: Yet they are only to thank you, 
juifc! and to tell you my increafing apprehenfions. 
iBfldoi I muft beg or feek the occafion to apply to my 
3 ylib mamma for her mediation ;— for I am in danger r of 
itxubl having a day fixed, and antipathy taken for bafhful- 
Ifelsj nefc.— Should not fillers be fillers to each other ? 
Should they not make a common caufeof it, as I may 
fay, a eaufe of fex, on fuch occafions as the prefent ? 
uylJ Vet mine, in fupport of my brother’s felfilhnefs, and, 
jg^gj no doubt, in concert with him, has been urging in 
01(Sl < J full alfembly, as I am told, and that with an earnell- 
e (tm ne ^ s peculiar to herfelf when Ihe fets upon any thing, 
tt r£rl that an abfolute day be given me; and if I comply 
not > to be told, that it Jfhall be to the forfeiture of 
- w J all my fortunes, and of all their loves. 

She need not be fo officious : My brother’s interell, 
without hers, is llrong enough; for he has found 
means to confederate all the family againll me. Upon 
j ’ ^ fome frelh provocation, or new intelligence concern- 
r ;. ing Mr. Lovelace (I know not what it is), they have 
bound themfelves, or are to bind themfelves, by a 
lign’d paper, to one another (the Lord blefs me, my 
dear, what lhall I do!), to carry this point of Mr. 
Solmes, in fupport of my father’s authority, as it is 
called, and againll Lovelace, as a libertine, and an 
enemy to the family: And if fo, I am fure, I may 
Htfl fay againll me. — How impolitic in them all,, to join 
two people in one interell, whom they wilh for ever 
to keep afunder ! 

What thedifeharg’d lleward reported of him was bad 
H 1 enough: What Mrs. Fortefcue faid, not only confirms 
that bad, but gives room to think him Hill worfe:—• 
And fomething my friends have come at, which, as 
Betty Barnes tells Hannah, is of fo heinous a nature, 
^ that it proves him to be the worll of men. —- But, 

° u bang the man, I had almoll fakl,—what is he to me ? 

. —" ' - - What 
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What would he be— were not this Mr. Sol-;- 0 , 

my dear, how I hate that man in the light he is pro- 
pofed to me !—All of them at the fame time afraid of 
Mr. Lovelace;— yet not afraid to provoke him!— 
How am I intangled !— to be obliged to go on cor- 
refponding with him for their fakes — Heaven forbid, 
that their perfifted-in violence fhould fo drive me, as 
to make it neceiTary for my own ! — But furely they 
will yield— Indeed I cannot.— I believe the gendeft 
fpirits when provoked (cauflefly and cruelly pro¬ 
voked) are the molt determin’d.—The reafonmay be, 
That not taking up refolutions lightly, their very deli¬ 
beration makes them the more immoveable. — And 
then, when a point is clear and felf-evident to every¬ 
body, one cannot, without impatience, think of enter¬ 
ing into an argument or contention upon it. 

An interruption obliges me to conclude myfelf, in 
fome hurry, as well as fright, what I muft ever be, 

Tours more than ?ny own , 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER XV. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Friday , March 3. 
T HAVE bath your letters at once. It is very un- 
happy, my dear, fmce your friends will have you 
rtiarry, that fuch a rrierif as yours fhould be addrcfled 
by a fucceflion of worthlefs creatures, who have no¬ 
thing but their preemption for their etfcufe. 

That thefe prefumers appear not in this very un¬ 
worthy light to fome of your friends, is, becaufe their 
defers are not foflriking to them, as to others.—And 
why ? Shall I venture to tell you ?— Becaufe they are 
nearer their own ftandard.— Modejly , after all, per¬ 
haps has a concern in it 5 for hOw ihould they think, 
3 that 
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that a niece or a ftfler of theirs (I will not go higher* 
for fear of incurring your difpleafure) fhould be air 
angel ?— But where indeed is the man to be found* 
who has the leaft fhare of due diffidence, that dares 
to look up to Mils Clarifla Harlowe with hope, or 
with any thing but wifhes? Thus the bold and for¬ 
ward, not being fenfible of their defeats, afpire; while 
the modefty of the really worthy fills them with too 
much reverence to permit them to explain themfelves. 
Hence your Symmes’s, your Byron’s, your Mullins’s, 
your Wyerley’s (the beft of the herd), and your 
Solmes’s, in turn invade you— Wretches that, look¬ 
ing upon the reft of your family, need not defpair of 
fucceeding in an alliance with it:— But, to you, what 
an inexcufable preemption! 

Yeti am afraid all oppofition will be in vain. You 
muft, you will* I doubt, be facrificed to this odious 
man!— I know your family 1— There will be no re¬ 
filling fuch baits as he has thrown out.—O, my dear, 
my beloved friend ! and are fuch charming qualities, 
is fuch exalted merit, to be funk in fuch a marriage f 
—You muft not, your uncle tells my mamma, dis¬ 
pute their authority. Authority! what a full 
Word is that in the mouth of a narrow-minded perfon, 
who happen’d to be born thirty years before one !— 
Of your uncles I fpeak; for as to the parental autho¬ 
rity, That ought to be facred. — But fhould not pa¬ 
rents have reafon for what they do ? 

Wonder not, however, at your Bell’s unfiflerly 
behaviour in this affair : I have a particular to add to 
the inducements your infolent brother is govern’d by* 
which will account for all her driving. Her outward 
*}*', as you have own’d, was from the JirJl ftruck 
with the figure and addrefs of the man whom fhe 
pretends to defpife, and who ’tis certain thoroughly 
defpifes her: But you have not told us, that Jtill fhe 
loves him of all men. Bell has a meannefs in her very 
pride ) and no one is fo proud as Bell. She has own’d 

her! 
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her love, her uneafy days, and fieeplefs nights, and 
her revenge grafted upon it, to her favourite Betty 
Barnes. — To lay herfelf in the power of a fervant’s 
tongue !—Poor creature !—But like little fouls will 
find one another out, and mingle, as well as like 
great ones. This, however, {he told the wench in 
ftri£t confidence: And thus, by way of the female 
round-about , as Lovelace had the faucinefs on fuch 
another occafion, in ridicule of our fex, to call it, 
Betty ( pleafed to be thought worthy of a fecret, 
and to have an opportunity of inveighing againft Love¬ 
lace’s perfidy, as {he would have it to be) told it to 
one of her confidants : That confidant, with like 
injunctions of fecrecy, to Mifs Lloyd’s Harriot—Har¬ 
riot to Mifs Lloyd— Mifs Lloyd to me — I to you— 
with leave to make what you pleafe of it.— And 
now you will not wonder to find in Mifs Bell an im¬ 
placable rivalefs, rather than an affe&ionate filler; 
and will be able to account for the words ivitchcrafti 
fyren , and fuch-like, thrown out again!!: you ; and 
for her driving on for a fixed day for facrincing you 
to Solmes : In Ihort, for her rudenefs and violence of 
every kind.—What a fweet revenge will fhe take, as 
well upon Lovelace, as upon you, if {he can procure 
her rival and all-excelling filter to be married to the 
man that filter hates; and fo prevent her having the 
man whom {he herfelf loves (whether Jhe have hope 
of him, or not), and whom {he fufpe6ts her filter 
loves ! Poifons and poniards have often been let to 
work by minds inflam’d by difappointed love and re¬ 
venge ; will you wonder then, that the ties of reh- 
tionlhip in fuch a cafe have no force, and that a filter 
forgets to be a filter ? 

This her fecret motive (the more refifllefs, becaufe 
her pride is concern’d to make her difavow it), join’d 
with her former envy, and with the general and 
avowed inducements particularized by you, now it is 
known, fills me with apprehenfions for you ; Jo in d 
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olfo by a brother, who has fuch an afcendant over 
the whole family ; and whofe interejl , Have to it 
as he always was, and whofe revenge , his other dar¬ 
ling paflion, are engaged to ruin you with every¬ 
one: Both having the ears of all your family, and 
continually mifreprefenting all you fay, all you do., 
to them: Their fubjeft the rencounter, and Love¬ 
lace’s want of morals, to expatiate upon.— O, my 
dear! how will you be able to withftand all this - 
I am fure ( —alas J I am too fure) that they will fub- 
due fuch a fine fpirit as yours, unufed to oppofition ; 
and, Tell it not in Gath , you mujl be Mrs. Solmes! 

Mean time, it is now eafy, as you will obferve, to 
guefs from what quarter the report I mention’d to 
you in one of my former came, That the younger 
filler has lobb’d the elder of her lover : For Betty 
whifper’d it, at the time fhe whifper’d the reft, that 
neither Lovelace nor you had done honourably by her 
young miftrefs.— How cruel, my dear, in you, to 
rob the poor Bella of the only lover fhe ever had !— 
At the inftant too that ftie was priding hcrfelf, that 
now, at laft, fhe fihould have it in her power not only 
to gratify her own fufeeptibilities, but to give an ex¬ 
ample to the jiirts of her fex (my worfhip’s felf the 
principal, I fuppofe, with her) how to govern their 
man with a filken rein, and without a kerb-bridle ! 

Upon the whole, I have now no doubt of their 
perfevering in favour of the defpicable Solmes; and of 
their dependence upon the gentlenefs of your temper, 
and the regard you have for their favour, and for your 
own reputation. And now I am more than ever con¬ 
vinced of the propriety of the advice I formerly gave 
you, to keep in your own hands the eftate bequeathed 
to you by your grandfather.— Had you done fo, it 
would have procured you at leaft an outward refpeft 
from your brother and filler; which would have made 
them conceal the envy and ill-will that now is burfting 
upon you from hearts fo narrow. 

1 muft 
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I mull harp a little more upon - this firing— I)on’t 
you obferve, how much your brother’s influence has 
over-topp’d yours, fince he has got into fortunes fo 
confiderable j and fince you have given fomeof them an 
appetite to continue in themfelves the pofTeflion of your 
eflate, unlefs you comply with their terms? 

I know your dutiful, your laudable motives; and 
one would have thought, that you might have trufted 
to a father who fo dearly loved you. But had you 
been a<5lually in pofleilion of that eflate, and living 
up to it, and upon it (your youth prote&ed from 
blighting tongues by the company of your prudent 
Norton, as you had purpofed), do you think that 
your brother, grudging it to you at the time, as he 
did, and looking upon it as his right, as an only fon, 
would have been pra<5lifing about it, and aiming at 
it ?— I told you fome time ago, that I thought your 
trials but proportion’d to your prudence :— But you 
will be more than woman, if you can extricate your- 
felf with honour, having fuch violent fpirits and fordid 
minds, as in forae, and fuch tyrannic.! and defpotic 
wills, as in others, to deal with.— Indeed, all may be 
done, and the world be taught further t-^ admire you, 
for your blind duty and will-lefs refignation, if you 
can perfuade yourfelf to be Mrs. Solmes ! 

I am pleafed with the inflances you give me of Mr. 
Lovelace’s benevolence to his own tenants, and with 
his little gift to your uncle’s. Mrs. Fortefcue allows 
him to be the beft of landlords : I might have told you 
That, had I thought it necefTary to put you rn fome 
little conceit of him. He has qualities, in fhort, that may 
make him a tolerable creature on the other fide of 
fifty: But God help the poor woman to whofe lot he 
fhall fall till then ! JVomen , I fhould fay perhaps; fince. 
he may break half a dozen hearts before that time.— 
But to the point I was upon—Shall we not have rcafoft 
to commend the tenant’s grateful honefly, if we arc 
told, that with joy the poor man call’d out your uncle. 

Baud 
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and on the fpot paid him in part of his debt thofe two 
guineas ?— But what fhall we fay of that landlord, 
who, tho’ he knew the poor man to be quite deftitute, 
could take it; and, faying nothing while Mr. Love¬ 
lace ftaid, as foon as he was gone, tell of it, praifmg 
the poor fellow’s honefty?— Were this fo, and were 
not that landlord related to my deareft friend, how 
fhould I defpife fuch a wretch! — But perhaps the 
#ory is aggravated. Covetous people have every¬ 
one’s ill word : And fo indeed they ought; becaufe 
they are only follicitous to keep that which they pre¬ 
fer to every-one’s good one.—Covetous indeed would 
they be, who deferved neither, yet expe&ed both ! 

I long for your next letter. Continue to be as par¬ 
ticular as poflible. I can think of no other fubje& but 
what relates to you, and to your aftairs: For I am, 
and ever will be, moil affe&ionately, 

AH your own 

Anna Howe. 



LETTER XVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe, 

(Her laft, not at the time received.) 

Friday, March 3. 

MY dear friend, I have had a fad conflict! trial 
^ upon trial; conference upon conference !— But 
what law, what ceremony, can give a man a right to 
a heart which abhors him more than it does any of 
God Almighty’s creatures ? ' 7 

I hope my mamma will be able to prevail for me.— 
But I will recount all, tho’ I fit up the whole night 
to do it; for I have a vaft deal to write; and will be 
as minute as you wifh me to be. 

: hi my laft, I told you, in a fright, my apprehen- 
fions; which were grounded upon a converfation that 
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parted between my mamma and my aunt, part of 
which Hannah overheard. I need not give you the 
further particulars \ rtnce what 1 have to relate to you 
from different converfationa that have parted between J 3 s,i 
my mamma and me in the fpace of a very few hours, 
will include them all. • I will begin then. 

I went down this morning, when breakfaft: was 
ready, with a very uneafy heart, from what Hannah 
had told meyerterday aternoon; wifhing for an oppor¬ 
tunity, however, to appeal to my mamma, in hopes to 
engage her intereft in my behalf, and purpofingto 
try to find one, when {he retired to her own apart- jfc 


I 


ment after breakfaft :—But, unluckily, there was the inaj 
odious Solines fitting afquat between my mamma and ^ 
lifter, with Jo much aflurance in his looks!— But you rijjJ 
know, my dear, that thofe we love not, cannot do ^ 
any-thing to pleafe us. - * 3 ;!^ 

Had the wretch kept his feat, it might have been 


well enough : But the bent and broad-fhoulder’d crea* |>J | 

n° . -r. _in. ii_ __ j _i.*- ...kUSi . 


ture mud needs rife, and ftalk towards a chair, which 
was juft by that which was fet for me. 

I removed it at a diftance, as if to make way to 
my own : And down 1 fat, abruptly I believe; what r:t » 0 
I had heard, all in my head. * Mil 

But this was not enough to daunt him : The man k;^ 
is a very confident, he is a very bold, flaring man!— ^ 
Indeed, my dear, the man is very confident. ’Jfcr 
He took the removed chair, and drew it fo near 1 ^ 
mine, fquatting in it with his ugly weight, that he 
prefs’d upon my hoop.— I was fo offended (all I had 
- heard, as I fa id, in my head), that I removed to an* ^ 
other chair. I own I had too little command of iny^ 
felf: It gave my brother and filler too much advan¬ 
tage y I dare fay they took it:— But I did it involun¬ 
tarily, I think : I could not help it.—I knew not 
what I did. ' ■> - j 

I faw my papa was excefiivclv difpleafed. When 

angry, no man’s countenance ever fhew’d it fo much 

as 
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as my papa’s. Clariflfa Harlowe ! faid he, with a big 
voice; and there he flopp’d.—Sir! faid I, and courte- 


ly’d. — I trembled ; and put my chair nearer the 
wretch, and fat down j my face I could feel all in a 
glow. -H 

Make tea, child, faid my kind mamma: Sit by 
me, love ; and make tea. 

I removed with pleafure to the feat the man had 
a J quitted ; and being thus indulgently put into employ* 
jjiu ment, foon recover’d myfelf; and in the courfe of 
the breakfafling officioufly afked two or three quc- 
ftions of Mr. Solmes, which I would not have done,’ 
but to make up with my papa. —- Proud Jpirits may 
be brought to ; whifperingly fpoke my filler to me, 
jjg| over her fhoulder, with an air of triumph and fcorn : 
But I did not mind her. 

My mampia was all kindnefs and condefcenflon. 
I afked her once, if £hc were pleafed with the tea ? 
^ She faid, foft?^, and again called me dear, fhe was 
• 7 pleafed with all I did. I was very proud of this en¬ 
couraging goodnefs: And all blew over, as 1 hoped, 

E J between my papa and me; for he alfo fpoke kindly 
,1 to me two or three times. 

Small incidents thcfe, my dear, to trouble you. 
with ; only as they lead to greater; as you fhall hear. 
Before the ufual breakfall-time was over, my papa 
3 " withdrew with my mamma, telling her he wanted to 
U| fpeak to her. My filler, and my aunt, who was with 
' next-dropt away. 

jlBl-. My brother gave himfelf fomc airs of infult, thdt 

I tmdcrftnnrl w>U enouirh z hut which Mr. Snlmcs 
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I linderftood well enough; but which Mr. Solmes 
could make nothing of: — And at laft he arofe from 
his feat— Sifter, faid he, I have a curiofity to {hew 
you: I v/ill fetch it: And away he went > fliutting 
the door clofe after him. „ - • = 1 

, I faw what ail this was for. I arofe ; the man hem¬ 
ming up for a fpeech, riling, and beginning to fit 
his fplay-feet (indeed, my dear, the man in all his 

ways 

J'*i« t J 
• • 
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The History of 

ways is hateful to me) in an approaching pofture.— 

I will fave my brother the trouble of bringing to me 
hiscuriofity, faid I.—I courtefy’d—Your fervant, Sir—— 
The man cry’d, Madam, Madam, twice, and look’d 
like a fool.— But away I went—to find my brother, 
to fave my word.— But my brother was gone, indif¬ 
ferent as the weather was, to walk in the garden with 
my fitter. A plain cafe, that he had left his curiofity 
with me, and defign’d to fhew me no other. 

I had but juft got into my own apartment, and be¬ 
gan to think of fending Hannah to beg an audience 
of my mamma (the more encouraged by hcrconde- 
feending goodnefs at breakfaft), when Sborey, her 
woman, brought me her commands to attend her in 
her clofet. 

My papa, Hannah told me, had juft gone out of 
it with a pofitive, angry countenance. Then I as 
much dreaded the audience, as I had wiftied for it 
before. 

I went down, however; but, apprehending the 
fubjeft, approached her trembling, and my heart in 
vifible palpitations. / ■ > uoa| 

She faw my concern. Holding out her kind arms, 
as (lie fat, Come kifs me, my dear, faid fhe, with a 
fmile like a fun-beam breaking thro* the cloud that 
overfhadowed her naturally benign afpeft. Why flut¬ 
ters my jewel fo ? 

This preparative fweetnefs, with her goodnefs juft 
before, confirmed my apprehenfions. My mamma 
faw the bitter pill wanted gilding. 

O my mamma.! was all I could fay; and Iclafpu 
my arms round her neck, and my face funk into her 
bofom. 'U wmv, /: :f * 

My child! my child ! reftrain, faid {he, y^ ur 
powers of moving!—I dare not elfe truft myfelfwitfl 
you,—And my tears trickled down her bofom, as hers 
bedew’d my neck# r ’ tbf] 
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0 the words of kindnefs, all to be cxprefs’d in 
vain, that flow’d from her lips! 

Lift up your fweet face, my beft child, my own 
Clarifla Harlowe !—O my daughter, belt- beloved of 
my heart, lift up a face fo ever-amiable to me!—• 
Why thefe fobs \— Is an apprehended duty fo affect¬ 
ing a thing, that before I can fpeak—But I am glad, 
ray love, you can guefs at what I have to fay to you. 

I am fpared the pains of breaking to you what was a 
talk upon me reluCtantly enough undertaken to break 
to you. 

Then fifing, fhe drew a chair near her own, and- 
made me fit down by her, overwhelm’d as I was with 
tears of apprehenfion of what fhe had to fay, and of 
gratitude lor her truly maternal goodnefs to me , fobs 
ftill my only language. 

And drawing her chair ftill nearer to mine, fhe put 
her arms round my neck, and my glowing cheek, 
wet with my tears, clofe to her own: Let me talk to 
you, my child ; fince filence is your choice, hearken 
to me, and ke filent. • ' •>« » 

You know, my dear, what I every day forego, 
and undergo, for the fake of peace: Your papa is 
a very good man, and means well; but he will not 
becontrouled ; nor yet perfuaded. You have feem’d 
to pity me fometimes, that I am obliged to give up 
every point. Poor man ! his reputation the Lfs for 
|t; mine the greater; yet would I not have this credit, 
it I could help it, at fo dear a rate to him and to 
nyftlf. You are a dutiful, a prudent, and a wife 
child, fhe was pleafcd to fay (in hope, no doubt, to 
make me fo): You would not add, I am fure, to 
my trouble: You would not wilfully break that peace 
which cofts your mamma fo much to prelerve. Obe¬ 
dience is better than facrifice. O my Clary Harlowe, 
tejoice my heart, by telling me I have apprehended 
too much !— I fee your concern ! I fee your per¬ 
plexity! I fee your conflict (looting her arm, and 
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rifmg, not willing I Ihould fee how much {he herfelf 
was affeCted). I will leave you a moment.—Anfwer 
me not (for 1 was eflkying to fpeak, and had, as foon 
as (he took her dear cheek from mine, dropt down 
on my knees, my hands clafped and lifted up in afup* 
plicating manner) : I am not prepared for your irre- 
{ittibleexpoftulation, {he was pleafed to fay.— I will 
leave you to recollection : And I charge you, on my 
bleiflng, that all this my truly maternal tendernefs be 
not thrown away upon you. 

And then {he withdrew into the next apartment} 
wiping her eyes, as {he went from me ; as mine over¬ 
flow'd ; my heart taking in the whole compafs of her 
meaning. 

She foon returned, having recover’d more fteadi- 
nefs. • • 1 1 < :r *i 



Still on my knees, I had thrown my face crofs the 
chair {he had fat in. 

Look up to me, my Clary ITarlowe. No fallen- l]^ 

nefs, I hope ! T ‘VL lSM il L 

No, indeed, my ever- to be-revered mamma.-— Lj 
And I arofe.—I bent my knee. j>^ 

She railed me. No kneeling to me, but with knees L^ v 
of duty and compliance.—Y our heart, not your knees, ^ ' 
mull bend.— It is abfolutely determin’d.— Prepare r 
yourfelf therefore to receive your papa, when he vifits L • 
you by-and-by, as he would wifh to receive you: But • 
on this one quarter of an hour depends the peace of C. 
my future life, the fatisfaCtion of ail the family, and 
your own fecurity from a man of violence : And I 
charge you beftdes , on my blefling, that you think of 
being Mrs. Solmes. . . -L 

There went the dagger to my heart, and down C; 
I funk; and when I recover’d, found myfelf in the 
arms of my Hannah, my fitter’s Betty holding open IS* 
my rcluCfantly-open’d palm, my laces cut, my linen U* 
feented with harts-horn; and my mamma gone.— 
Had I been left kindly treated, the hated name {till 

forborn 
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forborn to be mention’d, or mention’d with a little 
more preparation and referve, I had flood the horrid 
found with lefs vifible emotion— But to be bid, on 
the blefling of a mother fo dearly beloved, fo truly 
reverenc’d, to think of being Mrs. Solmes, what a 
denunciation was that! 

Shorey came in with a meflage, deliver’d in her 
folemnway: Your mamma, Mifs, is concern’d for 
your diforder: She expects you down again in an 
hour; and bid me fay, that fhe then hopes every thing 
: from your duty. 

I made no reply; for what could I fay ? And lean¬ 
ing upon my Hannah’s arm, withdrew to my own 
apartment. There you will guefs how the greateit 
part of the hour was employed. 

Within that time, my mamma came up to me. 

I love, fhe was pleafed to fay, to come into this 
apartment! — No emotions, child ! No flutters I —• 
Am I not your mother !— Am I not your fond, your 
indulgent mother ! Do not difeompofe me by difeom- 
pofing yourfclf! — Do not occafion me uneafinefs, 
when I would give you nothing but pleafure. Come* 
my dear, w*e will go into your library ! 

She took my hand, led the way, and made me fit 
?• down by her : And after fhe had inquired how I did, 
fhe began in a flrain, as if fhe had fuppofed I had 
made ufe of the intervening fpace, to overcome all 
my objedtions. 

She was pleafed to tell me, that my papa and fhe, 
in order to fpare my natural modefty, had taken the 
whole affair upon themfelves— 

Hear me out, and then fpeak (for I was going to 
expoflulate). You are no ftranger to the end of Mr. 
Solmes’s vifits.— , 

O Madam— 

Hear me out; and then fpeak. He is not indeed 
every thing I wifh him to be: But he is a man of 
probity, and has no vices— 

Vol. I. F . No 
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No vices, Madam !— 

Hear me out, child— You have not behaved much 
amifs to him: We have feen with pleafure that you 
have not.— 

O Madam, muft I not now fpeak !— 

I fhall have done prefently— A young creature of 
your virtuous and pious turn, fhe was pleafed to fay, 
cannot furely love a profligate: You love your brother 
too well, to wifh to marry one who had like to have 
killed him, and who threaten’d your uncles, and 
defies us all. You have had your own way fix or 
feven times : We want to fecure you againft a man 
fo vile. Tell me; I have a right to know ; whether 
you prefer this man to all others ?— Yet God forbid, 
that I fhould know you do ! for fuch a declaration 
would make us all miferable. Yet, tell me, are your 
afFe&ions engag’d to this man ? 

► I knew what the inference would be, if I had faid 
they were not. 

Youhefitate: You anfwer me not: You cannot 
anfwer me.— Rifing —Never more will I look upon 
you with an eye of favour. — 

O Madam, Madam ! Kill me not with your dif- 
pleafure: I would not, I need not, hefitate one mo¬ 
ment, did I not dread the inference, if I anfwer you 
as you wifh.— Yet be that inference what it will, 
your threatened difpleafure, will make me fpeak. And 
I declare to you, that I know not my ow r n heart, if 
it be not abfolutely free. And pray, let me afk, my 
deareft mamma, in what has my conduct been faulty, 
that, like a giddy creature, I muft be forced to marry, 
to fave me from— From what ? Let me befeech you, 
Madam, to be the guardian of my reputation.—Let 


not your Clarifla be precipitated into a ftate fhe wifhes 


not to enter into with any man ! And this upon a 
fuppofition that otherwife file fhall marry herfelf, and 
difgrace her whole family. 

Well then. Clary (pafling over the force of my 
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O my beloved mamma, let the ufual generofity of 
your dear heart operate in my favour. Urge not up¬ 
on me the inference that made me hefitate. 

I won’t be interrupted. Clary.—You have feen in 
my behaviour to you, on this occafion, a truly ma- 
t; ternal tendernefs 5 you have obferv’d that 1 have 
undertaken this talk, with fome reluctance, becaufe 
the man is not every thing ; and becaufe I know you 
V carry your notions of perfection in a man too high— 
i Deareft Madam, this one time excufe me !— Is 
there then any danger that I fhould be guilty of an 
imprudent thing for the man’s fake you hint at ? 
t Again interrupted !—Am I to be queftion’d, and 
a argued with ? You know this won’t do fomewhere 
t elfe. You know it won’t. What reafon then, un¬ 
generous girl, can you have for arguing with me 
thus, but becaufe you think from my indulgence to 
you, you may? 

What can I fay ? What can I do ? What muft that 
caufe be, that will not bear being argued upon ? 

Again ! Clary Harlowe !— 

Deareft Madam, forgive me: It was always my 
pride and my pleafure to obey you. But look upon that 
man— fee but the difagreeablenefs of his perfon— 

Now, Clary, do I fee whofe perfon you have in 
your eye !— Now is Mr. Solmes, I fee, but compa¬ 
ratively difagreeable ; difagreeable only as another 
man has a much more fpecious perfon. 

But, Madam, are not his manners equally fo ?— 
Is not his perfon the true reprefentative of his mind ?—. 
That other man is not, fhall not, be any thing to me, 
releafe me but from this one man, whom my heart, 
unbidden, refills. 

Condition thus with your papa. Will he bear, do 
you think to be thus dialogu’d with ? Have I not 
conjur’d you, as you value my peace — What is it 
that I do not give up?—This very talk, becaufe I 
apprehended you would not be eafily perfuaded, is a 
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talk indeed upon me. And will you give up nothing? 
Have you not refufed as many as have been offer’d to 
you ? If you would not have us guefs for whom, 
comply ; for comply you muff, or be look'd upon as 
in a ftate of defiance with your whole family. 

And faying this, fhe arofe, and went from me. 
But at the chamber-door ftopt, and turn’d back; I 
will not fay below, in what a difpofition I leave you. 
Confider of every thing. The matter is refolv’d up¬ 
on. As you value your father’s blefiing and mine* 
and the fatisfaftion of all the family, refolve to com¬ 
ply. I will leave you for a few moments. I will 
come up to you again : See that I find you as I wifh 
to find you; and fuice your heart rs free , let your 
duty govern it. 

In about half an hour, my mamma return’d : She 
found me in tears. She took my hand; It is my part 
evermore to be of the acknowleging fide. I believe 
I have needleHy expofed myfelf to your oppofition, by 
the method I have taken with you. I firll began as 
if I expelled a denial, and by my indulgence brought 
it upon myfelf. 

Do not, my dearefl mamma! do not, fay fo ! 

Were the occafion for this debate, proceeded fhe, 
to have rifen from myfelf; were it in my power to 
difpenfe with your compliance; you too well know 
what you can do with me— 

Would any-body, my dear Mils Howe, wifh to 
marry, when one fees a neceflity for fuch a fweet 
temper as my mamma’s, either to be ruin’d, or de¬ 
priv’d of all power? 

—When 1 came to you a fecond time, knowing 
that vour contradi&ion would avail you nothing, I 
refufed to hear your rcafons : And in This I was 
wrong too, becaufe a young creature, who loves to 
reafon, and ufed to love to be convinc’d by reafon, 
ought to have all her obje&ions heard : I now, there¬ 
fore, this third time, fce'you j and am come refolv’d 
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to hear all you have to fay : And let me, my dear, 
by my patience engage your gratitude; your getter ojity^ 
I will call it; becaufe it is to You I fpeak, who ufed 
to have a mind wholly generous: Let me, if your 
heart be really free , let me fee what it will induce 
you to do to oblige me : And fo as you permit your 
ufual difcretion to govern you, I will hear all you 
have to fay ; but with this intimation, that fay what 
you will, it will be of no avail elfewhtre. 

What a dreadful faying is that! But could I engage 
your pity. Madam, it would be fomewhat. 

You have as much of my pity, as of my love. 
But what is perfon , Clary, with one of your prudence, 
and your heart dlfengagd ?— 

Should the eye be difgufted, when the heart is to 
be engag’d ?— O Madam, who can think of marry¬ 
ing, when the heart muft be Block’d at the firft ap¬ 
pearance, and where the difguft muft be confirm’d 
by every conversation afterwards ? 

This, Clary, is owing to your prepoffeflion. Let 
me not have caufe to regret that noble firmnefs of 
mind in fo young a creature, which 1 thought your 
glory, and which was my boaft in your character. 
In this inftance it would be obftinacy, and want of 
duty.— Have you not made objections to feveral— 
That was to their minds^ their principles^ Madam— 
But this man— 

Is an honeft man, Clary Harlowe. He has a good 
mind.— He is a virtuous man. 

He an honeft man! His a good mind, Madam * 
He a virtuous man !— , 

No-body denies him thefe qualities. • 

Can he be an honeft man who offers terms that 
will rob all his own relations of their juft expecta¬ 
tions ?—Can his mind be good— 

You, Clary Harlowe, for whofe fake he offers fo 
much, are the laft perfon that fhould make this ob- 
fervation. 
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Give me leave, to fay, Madam, that a perfon pre¬ 
ferring happinefs to fortune, as I do$ that want not 
even what I have , and can give up the ufe of that , 
as an inftance of duty— 

No more, no more of your merits!—You know 
you will be a gainer by that chearful inftance of your 
duty ; not a lofer. You know you have but caji your 
bread upon the waters —- So no more of that!— b or it 
is not underftood as a merit by every* body, I allure 
you ; tho J I think it a high one 5 and fo did your 
papa and uncles at the time— 

At the time , Madam !— How unworthily do my bro¬ 
ther and filler, who are afraid that the favour I was 
fo lately in— ..‘ 3 

I hear nothing againft your brother and filler— 
What family feuds have I in profpedl, at a time when 
I hoped moll comfort from you all ! 

God blefs my brother and filler, in all their wor¬ 
thy views ! You lhall have no family feuds, if I can 
prevent them. You yourfelf, M dam, lhall tell me 
wh2t I lhall bear from them, and I will bear it: But 
let my actions, not their mifreprefentations (as I am 
fure has been the cafe, by the difgraceful prohibitions 
1 have met with), fpeak for me— 

Juft then, up came my Papa, with a fternnefs in 
his looks, that made me tremble!— He took two or 
three turns about my chamber— And then faid to my 
mamma, who was filent as foon as fhe faw him— 
My dear, you are long abfent— Dinner is near 
ready. What you had to fay, lay in a Very little 
compafs. Surely, you have nothing to do but to de¬ 
clare your will, and my will!— But, perhaps, you 
may be talking of the preparations^Let us have you 
ibon downn— Your daughter in your hand, if worthy 
of the name. 

And down he went, calling his eye upon me with a 
look fo ftem, that I was unable to fay one word to 
him, or even, for a few minutes, to my mamma. 

; - Was 
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Was not this very intimidating, my dear ? 

My mamma, feeing my concern, feem’d to pity 
me. She called me her good child, and killed me ; 
told me my papa fhould not know, that I had made 
fuch oppofition. He has kindly furnilh’d us with an 
excufe for being fo long together.—-Come, my dear,— 
Dinner will be upon table prefently— Shall we go 
down ? And took my hand. 

This made me ftart: What, Madam, go down, 
to let it be fuppofed we were talking of prepara - 
iions ! — O my beloved mamma, command me not 
down upon fuch a fuppofition. 

You fee, child, that to flay longer together, will 
be owning that you are debating about an abfolute 
duty : And that will not be borne. Did not your 
papa himfelf, fome days ago, tell you, he would be 
obey’d ? I will a third time leave you. I muft fay 
fomething by way of excufe for you: And that you 
defire not to go down to dinner— That your modefty 
on the occafion— 

O Madam! fay not my modefty on fuch an oc¬ 
cafion : For that will be to give hope— 

And defign you not to give hope ? — Pervtrfe 
girl!— Rifng, and flinging from me*, take more time 
for confideration !— Since it is neceftary, take more 
time— And when I fee you next, let me know what 
blame I have to caft upon myfelf, or to bear from 
your papa, for my indulgence to you. 

She made, however, a little flop at the chamber- 
door ; and feem’d to expedl, that I would have be- 
fought her to make the gentleft conftru&ion for me; 
for hefitating, fhe was pleafed to fay, I fuppofe, you 
would not have me make a report— 

O Madam, interrupted I, whofe favour can I hope 
for, if I lofe my mamma’s ? 

T o have defired a favourable report, you know, my 
dear, would have been qualifying upon a point that 
I was too much determin’d upon, to give room for 
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any of my friends to think I have the leaft hefkation 
about. And fo my mamma went down (fairs. 

I will depcfite thus far ; and as I know you will 
not think me too minute in my relation of particulars 
fo very interefting to one you honour with your love, 
proceed in the fame way. As matters (land, I don’t 
care to have papers fo freely written about me. 

Pray let Robert call every day, if. you can fpare 
him, whether I have any thing ready or not. 

I fhould be glad you would not lend him empty- 
handed. . What a generofity in you, to write as fre¬ 
quently from friendlhip, as I am forced to do from 
misfortune ! The letters being taken away will be an 
afiurance that you have them. As I (hall write and de- 
pofite as I have opportunity, the formality of fiuper 
and y}/£-fcription, will be excufed. For I need not 
lay how much I am, 

Tour fine ere and ever-affieSIi onate y 

Cl. Harlowe. 


LETTER XVII. 

Mfii Clarissa Harlowe, To Mlfis Howe. 

M Y mamma, on her return, which was as foon 
as (he had din’d, was pleafed to inform me, 
that fhe told my papa, on his queftioning her about my 
chearful compliance (for it feems, the chearfiul was 
all that was doubted), that (he was willing, on fo ma¬ 
terial a point, to give a child whom (he had fo much 
reafion to love (as (lie condefcended to acknowlege 
were her words) liberty to fay all that was in her 
heart to fay, that her compliance might be the freer: 
Letting him know, that when he came up, (he was 
attending to my pleas $ for that (he found I had 
rather not marry at all. 

She told me, that to this my papa angrily faid. Let 
her take care— Let her take care— that (he give me 
not ground to fufpeft her of a preference fomewhere 
m, elfe. 
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dfe. But, if it be to eafe her heart, and not to dis¬ 
pute my will, you may hear her out. 

So, Clary, (aid my mamma, I am returned in a 
temper accordingly, if you do not again, by your 
peremptorinefs, fhew ine> how I ought to treat you. 

Indeed, Madam, you did me juftice, to fay, I have 
no inclination to marry at all. I have not, I hope, 
made myfelf fo very unufeful in my papa’s family, as—. 

No more of your merits, Clary ! You have been 
a good child : You have eafed me of all the family 
cares : But do not now add more than ever you re¬ 
lieved me from. You have been richly repaid in 
the reputation your (kill and management have given 
you : — But now there is foon to be a period to all 
thofe afliftances from you. If you marry, there will be a 
natural, and, if to pleafe us, a defirable period; becaufe 
your own family will employ all your talents in that 
way: If you do not, there will be a period likewife, but 
not a natural one :—You underftand me, child. 

I wept. 

I have made inquiry already after a houfekeeper. 
I would have had your good Norton; but I fuppofe 
you will yourfelf wifh to have the worthy woman 
with you. If you defire it, that lhall be agreed upon 
for you. 

But, why, deareft Madam, why am I, the youngeft, 
to be precipitated into a ftate, that I am very far from 
wilhing to enter into with any-body ? 

You are going to queftion me, I fuppofe, why 
your filler is not thought of for Mr. Solmes ? 

I hope, Madam, it will not difpleafe you, if I were ? 

I might refer you for an anfwer to yo\iipapa.—r 
Mr. Solmes has reafons for preferring you — 

And fo have I, Madam, for difiiking him. And why 

This quicknels upon me, interrupted my mamma, 
is not to be borne ! I am gone, and your father comes, 
if 1 can do no good with you. 

F 5 Madam, 
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' Madam, I would rather die, than— 

She put her hand to my mouth.— No peremptori- 
nefs. Clary Haflowe ! Once you declare yeurfelf in¬ 
flexible, 1 have done. 

I wept for vexation. This is all, all, my brother’s 
doings— His grafping views— 

No reflections upon your brother: He has iritirely 
the honour of the family at heart. 

I would no more dishonour my family. Madam, 
than my brother would. 

I believe it: But I hope you’ll allow your papa, 
and me, and your uncles, to judge what will do it 
honour, what dilhonour ! 

I then ofter’d to live Angle; never to marry at all j 
or never but with their full approbation. 

If I meant to (hew my duty, and my obedience, I 
muft (hew it in their way ; not my ozvn. 

- I faid, I hoped I had fo behaved myfelf hitherto, 
that there was no need of fuch a trial of my obe¬ 
dience as this. 

Yes, fhe was pleafed to fay, I had behaved ex¬ 
tremely well : But I had no trials till now: And 
Ihe hoped, that now I was called to one, I fhould 
not fail in it. Parents, faid (he, when children are 
young, are pleafed with every thing they do.— You 
have been a good child upon the whole; But we 
have hitherto rather comply’d with you, than you 
with us. Now that you are grown up to marriage¬ 
able years, is the teft; efpecially as your grandfather 
has made you independent, as we may fay, in pre¬ 
ference to thofe who had prior expectations upon that 
eft ate.— 

Madam, my grandfather knew, and exprefly men¬ 
tions in his will his defire, that my papa will more 
than make it up to my After— I did nothing but 
'what I thought my duty, to procure his favour. It 
was rather a mark of his affeCtion, than any advan¬ 
tage to me : For, do I either feek ©r wifh to be in- 

dependent? 
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dependent ? Were I to be queen of the univerfe, that', 
dignity fhould not abfolve me from my duty to you 
and my papa. I would kneel for your bleiBngs, were 
it in the prefence of millions— So that— 

I am loth to interrupt you^ Clary; tho* you could 
more than once break in upon me— You are young 
and unbroken—But, with all this oftentation of your 
duty, I defire you to fliew a little more deference to 
me when I am fpeaking. 

I beg your pardon, dear Madam, and your patience 
with me on fuch an occafion as this.— If I did not 
fpeak with earneftnefs upon it, I fhould be fuppofed 
to have only maidenly objections againft a man I never 
can abide.— 

Clary Harlowe— 

Deareft, deareft Madam, permit me to fpeak what 
I have to fay, this once— It is hard, it is very hard, 
to be forbid to enter into the caufe of all, becaufe I 
muft not fpeak difrepeCtfully of one who fuppofes 
me in the way of his ambition, and treats me like a 
flave— - • - 

Whither, whither. Clary— 

My deareft mamma !— My duty will not permit 
me fo far to fuppofe my father arbitrary, as to make 
a plea of that arbitrarinefs to you.— * 

How now, Clary !— O girl!— 

Your patience, my deareft mamma :—You were 
pleafed to fay, you would hear me with patience.— 
Person, in a man is nothing, becaufe I am fuppoled 
to be prudent: So my eye is to be difgufted, and my 
reafon not convinced.—< 

Girl, girl!— 

*1 hus are my imputed good qualities to be made 
my punilhment; and I am to be wedded to a 
monjier .— 

( Aftonifhing!—Can this, Clarifla, be from you ?— 
'I he man, Madam, perfon and mind, is a monfter 
in my eye.)—And that I may be induced to bear this 

F 6 treatment. 
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treatment, I am to be complimented with being in* 
different to all men: Yet, at other times, and to 
ferve other purpofes, am I to be thought prepoflefTed 
in favour of a man againft whofe moral character lie 
juft objections.—Confined, as if, like the giddieft of 
creatures, I would run away with this man, and dif- 
grace my whole family!— O my deareft mamma ! 
who can be patient under fuch treatment ? 

Now, Clary, I fuppofe you will allow me to fpeak* 
I think I have had patience indeed with you.— Could 
I have thought— But I will put all upon a fhort ifTue. 
Your mamma , Clariffa, fhall fhew you an example 
of that patience, you fo boldly claim from her , with¬ 
out having any y ourfelf. 

O my dear, how my mamma’s condefcenfion di- 
ft re fled me at the time ! infinitely more diftrefled 
me, than rigour could have done. But fhe kneWj 
fhe was to be fure aware , that fhe was put upon a 
harfh fervice; an unreafonable fervice, let me fay j or 
fhe would not, fhe could not, have had fo much pa¬ 
tience with me. 

Let me tell you then, proceeded fhe, that all lies 
in a fmall compafs, as your papa faid.— You have 
been hitherto, as you are pretty ready to plead, a 
dutiful child—You have indeed had no caufe to be 
otherwife 5 no child was ever more favour’d— Whe¬ 
ther you will difcredit all your paft adtions 5 whe¬ 
ther, at a time and upon an occafion that the higheft 
inftance of duty is expe&ed from you (an inftance 
that is to crown all); and when you declare that 
your heart is free — you will give that inftance 5 or 
whether, having a view to the independence you may 
claim ( for fo. Clary, whatever be your motive, it 
will be judged), and which any man you favour, can 
after t for you againji us all or rather for bimfelf.\ in 
fpite of us—Whether* I fay, you will break with 
us all i and ftand in defiance of a jealous papa ' y need- 
lefsly jealous, 1 will venture to fay, of the preio- 
‘ ' gatives 
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gatives of his fex, as to me, and ftill ten times more 
jealous of the authority of a father This is now. the 
point with us. You know your papa has made it z 
point; and did he ever give up one he thought he had 
a right to carry ? _ , nr.n j - ■; ' 

Too true, thought I to myfelf! And now my 
brother has engag’d my father, his fine fcheme will 
walk alone , without needing his leading-firings ; and 
it is become my father’s will that I oppofe ; not my 
brother’s grafping views. 

I was Client. To fay the truth, I was juft then 
fullenly filent. My heart was too big. I thought it 
was hard to be thus given up by my mamma; and 
that fhe fhould make a will fo uncontroulable as my 
brother’s, her will. 

But this filence availed me ftill lefs.— 

I fee, my dear, faid fhe, that you are convinc’d. 
Now, my good child, now, my Clary, do 1 love you! 
It fhall not be known, that you have argued with me 
at all : All fhall be imputed to. that modefty, which 
has ever fo much diftinguifh’d you. You fhall have 
the full merit of your refignation. 

I wept. 

She tenderly wip’d the tears from my eyes, and 
kifs’d my cheek—Your papa experts you down, with 
a chearful countenance—But I will excufe your go¬ 
ing : All your fcruples, you fee, have met with aft 
indulgence truly maternal from me. I rejoice in the 
hope that you are convinc’d. This indeed feems to 
be a proof of the welcome truth you have aflerted, 
"That your heart is free, i 1 - v • . 

Did not this feem to border upon cruelty, my dear, 
in fo indulgent a mamma?— It would be wicked 
(would it not ?) to fuppofe my mamma capable of 
arf-— But fhe is put upon it; 'and obliged; to take 
methods her heart is naturally above flooping to 5 arxj 
all intended for my good, becaufe fhe fees that jk> 
arguing will be admitted any-where elfiv^a 5 . 
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I will go down, proceeded Ihe, and excufe your 
attendance at afternoon-tea, as I did to dinner : For 
I know you will have fome little reluctances to con¬ 
quer. I will allow you thofe ; and alfo fome little 
natural Ihynefles—And fo you Jharit come down, if 
you choofe not to come down— Only, my dear, 
don’t difgrace my report when you come to ftipperi 
And befure behave as you ufed to do to your bro* 
ther and filter; for your behaviour to them will be 
ojie teft of your chearful obedience to us. I advife 
as a friend, you fee, rather than command as a mo¬ 
ther—So adieu, my love : And again Ihe killed me; 
and was going. 

O my dear mamma, faid I, forgive me !— But 
furely you cannot believe, I can ever think of having 
that man ! - . 

She was very angry, and feemed to be greatly dif- 
appointed. She threatened to turn me over to my 
papa and my uncles:—She bid me (generoully bid me) 
confider, if I thought my brother and filter had views 
to ferve by making my uncles diflatisfied with me, 
what a handle I gave them. She told me. That Ihe 
had early faid all that Ihe thought could be faid again ft 
the prefent propofal, on a fuppofition, that I, wbo had 
refufed feveral others (whom Ihe own’d to be prefer¬ 
able as to per foil) Ihould not approve of it j and could 
Ihe have prevailed, I had never heard of it: And if 
she could not, how could I expert it?—That it 
was equally my good (in order to preferve to me the 
lhare I had hitherto held in every-body’s affeCfionsJ, 
and her own peace, that Ihe wilhed to promote by 
the talk fhe had undertaken —That my papa would 
flame out, upon my refuial to comply :— That my 
uncles were fo much convinced of the confiftence of 
the meafure with their favourite views of aggrandizing 
the family, that they were as much determin’d as my 
papa :— That my aunt Hervey and my uncle Hervey 
were of the fame party That it was hard, if a 
* «<■ father 
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i{ father and mother, and uncles, and aunt, all con¬ 
join’d, could not be allowed to dire£t my choice « 
That, furely, I was not the more averfe, becaufe the 
:i family view would be promoted by the match ^ 
That this would be the light, (he could afliire me, in 
which my refufal would be taken by every-body 
B That all the afleverations I could make of living 
fingle, while the man who was fo obnoxious to every- 
& body, remain’d unmarry’d, and while he buzz'd about 
t me, was the word, would have no weight with any of 
them :—That if Mr. Lovelace were an angel, and my 
father made it a point that I fhould not have him, I 
muft be fenfible he would not have his will difputed : 

4 Efpecially, as it was not doubted, that I correfponded 
with him : To the belief of which, and that it was 
by Mifs Howe’s means, were owing the prohibition, 
laid upon me, fo much againll her liking, fhe was 
if pleafed to fay. 

I anfwer’d to every article fhe had fpoken to as 
above, in fuch a manner, as I am fure would have 
fatisfy’d her, could file have been permitted to judge 
for herfelf; and then inveighed with bitternefs againft 
the difgraceful prohibitions laid upon me. 

They would ferve to fhew me, fhe was pleafed to 
fay, how much in earneft my papa was. They might 
be taken off, whenever I thought fit, and no harm 
done, nor difgrace received. But if I were to be con¬ 
tumacious, 1 might thank myfelf for all that would 
follow. 

I figh’d. I wept. I was filent. 

Shall I, Clary, faid fhe, tell your papa, that thefe 
prohibitions are as unneceffary, as I hoped they would 
be ? That you know your duty , and will not offer to 
controvert his will ?— What fay you, my love ? 

O Madam, what can I fay to queftions fo indul¬ 
gently put ? I do indeed know my duty : No creature 
in the world is more willing to prattife it: But, par¬ 
don me, deareft Madapi, if I fay> That I muft bear 
. .. ' thefe 
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thefe prohibitions, if I am to pay fo dear to have them 
taken off. 

Determin’d and perverfe, my dear mamma called 
me: And after walking twice or thrice in anger about 
the room, fhe turn’d to me;—Your heart free! 
Clarifla ! How can you tell me your heart is free ? 
Such extraordinary antipathies to a particular perfoft 
muft be owing to extraordinary prepofleffions in an¬ 
other’s favour !—Tell me, Clary; and tell me truly— 

Do you not continue to correfpond with Mr, Love¬ 
lace? • 

Deareft Madam, reply’d I, you know my motives: 

To prevent mifchief, I anfwer’d his Letters. The 
reafon for our apprehenfions of this fort are not over, 

I own to you. Clary, altho’ now I would not have 
it known, that I once thought a little qualifying among 
fuch violent fpirits, was not amifs. i did not know 
but all things would come round again by Lord M.’s 
and his two fillers mediation : But as they all three 
think proper to refent for their nephew; and as their 
nephew thinks fit to defy us all; and as terms are 
offer’d on another hand, that could not be alked, 
which will very probably prevent your grandfather’s 
eflate going out of the family, and may be a means 
to bring a ftill greater into it; I fee not, that the 
continuance of your correfpondence with him either 
can, or ought to be permitted* I therefore now for¬ 
bid it to you, as you value my favour. 

Be pleafed, Madam, only to advife me how to 
break it off with fafety to my brother and uncles; 
and it is all I wifh for* Would to heaven, the man 
fo hated had not the pretence to make of haying been 
too violently treated, when he meant peace and re¬ 
conciliation ! It would always have been in my own 
power to have broke with him :—His reputed im¬ 
moralities would have given me a juft pretence at 
any time to do fo— But, Madam, as my unelec anrl I 
my brother will keep no meafures;— as he 1 
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what the view is ; and as I have reafon to think, that 
he is only reflrained by his regard for me from to 
1 Tenting their violent treatment of him and his family ; 

what can I do?— Would you have me, Madam, 
f make him defperate ? 

The Law will protect us, child!—Offended magi- 
F ftracy will aflert itfelf— 

But, Madam, may not fome dreadful mifchief firft 
» happen ?— The Law afferts not itfelf, till it is of- 
w fended. 

You have made offers. Clary, if you might be 
« obliged in the point in queftion :— Are you reallv in 
earneff, on that condition to break off all correfpond- 
* ence with Mr. Lovelace ?—Let me know this, 
tk Indeed, I am; and I will. You, Madam, fhall 
& fee every letter that has palled between us. You fhall 
d fee I have given him no encouragement, independent 
il of my duty :— And when you have feen them, you 

5 will be better able to dire£f me how, on that condr- 
st tion, to break intirely with him. 

si I take you at your word, Clariffa : Give me his 
is letters ; and the copies of yours . 

0 I am fure, Madam, you will keep the knowlege that 

6 I write, and what I write— 

V No conditions with your mamma— Surely my prtf- 

t dence may be trufted to. 

it I begg’d her pardon ; and befought her to take the 
key of the private drawer in my efcrutoire, where 
they lay, that fhe herfelf might fee, that I had no 
1 referves to my mamma. 

She did ; and took all his letters, and the copies of 
mine.— ^/^-condition’d with, fhe was pleafed to fay, 
they fhall be yours again, unfeen by any-body elfe. 

I thank’d her; and fhe withdrew to read them ; 
faying, fhe would return them, when fhe had. 

J ' r» » «. ^ -l „ Agi - «f , 4 .SH 

(t| 

,1 You, my dear, have feen all the letters that have 
0 palled between him and me, till my laft return from 
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you: You have acknowleg’d, that he has nothing 
to boaft of, from them : Three others I have received 
fmee, by the private conveyance I told you of; the a ; 
laft I have not yet anfwer’d. 

In thefe three, as in thofe you have feen, after 
having befought my favour, and, in the moft earneft 
manner, profefled the fincerity of his paflion for me; 
and fet forth the indignities done him ; the defiances 
my brother throws out againft him in all companies ; ^ 

the menaces, and hoftile appearance of my uncles, 
where-ever they go, or come; and the methods they take 
to defame him ; he declares, 4 That neither his own 
4 honour, nor his family’s (involved as that is in the 
4 undiftinguilhing reflections caft upon him for an un- 
4 happy affair, which he would have Ihunn’d, but 
4 could not), permit him to bear thefe confirmed in- 
4 dignities : That as my inclinations, if not favour- 
4 able to him y cannot be, nor are, to fuch a man as 
4 the new-fet-up Solmes, he is interefted the more to b 
4 refent my brother’s behaviour; who to every-body 
4 avows his rancour and malice ; and glories in the 
4 probability he has, thro’ this Solmes’s addrefs, of 
4 mortifying me y and avenging himfelf on him : That 
4 it is impofiible, he fhould not think himfelf con- 
4 cern’d to fruftrate a meafure, fo diredfly level’d at 
4 him, had he not ftill a higher motive for hoping to 
4 fruftrate it: That I mull forgive him, if he enters 
4 into conference with Solmes upon it. He earneftly 
4 infills upon what he has l'o often propofed. That I 
4 will give him leave, in company with Lord M. to 
4 wait upon my uncles, and even upon my papa or 
4 mamma; promifing patience,- if new provocations* 

4 abfolutely beneath a man to bear, are not given 
Which, by the way, I am far from being able to 
engage for. 

In my anfwer, I abfolutely declare, as I tell him I 
have often done, 4 That he is to expect no favour 
4 from me, againft the approbation of my friends-: 
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» «Thatlamfuretheirconfentsforhisvifitinganyofthem 

e * will never be obtained : That I will not be either 
1 4 fo undutiful, or fo indifcreet, as to fuffer my interefts 

4 to be feparated from the interefts of my family, for 
\r 4 any man on earth : That I do not think myfelf 
a 4 obliged to him for the forbearance I defire one flame- 
ai 4 ing fpirit to have with others : That in this defire 
s 4 I require nothing of him, but what prudence, juftice, 
9 4 and the laws of his country, oblige from him: That 

e ‘if lie has any expectations of favour from me, on 
c * that account, he deceives himfelf: That I have no 
ki 4 inclination, as I have often told him, to change my 
it 4 condition : That I cannot allow myfelf to correfpond 
1 4 with him any longer in this clandeftine manner: It 

jj 4 is mean, low, undutiful, I tell him ; and has a giddy 
gf 4 appearance, which cannot be excufed : That there¬ 
in 4 fore he is not to expeCt, that I will continue it.* . 

To this, in his laft, among other things, he 

* replies ; 4 That if I am actually determin’d to break 
4 , 4 off all correfpondence with him, he muft conclude, 

4 that it is with a view to become the wife of a man, 
4 whom no woman of honour and fortune can think 
4 tolerable. And in that cafe, I muft: excufe him 
If- 4 for faying, that he fhall neither be able to bear the 
& 4 thoughts of !ofing for ever a perfon in whom all 

4 his prefent, and all his future hopes are centred ; 
4 nor fupport himfelf with patience under the infolent 

4 triumphs of my brother upon it: But that he will 

4 not prefume to threaten either his own life, or that 

; 4 of any other man. He muft take his refolutions as 

* 4 fuch a dreaded event (hall impell him, at the time. 

4 If he fhall know that it will be with my own con- 
4 lent, he muft: endeavour to refign to his deftiny: But 

• 4 if it be brought about by compulfion, he fhall not be 
4 able to anfwer for the confequence.’ 

I will fend you thefe letters for your perufal, in a 
few days. I would inclofe them ; but that it is 
nofTible fomething may happen, which may make my 

. mamma 
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mamma require to fee them again.— You will fee,. 




my dear, by his, how he endeavours to hold me to 
this correfpondence. 


Iv about an hour my mamma return’d. Take 
your letters. Clary : Thave nothing to talk your 
difcretion with, as to the wording of yours to him: 
You have even kept up a proper dignity, as well as 
decorum : And you have refented, as you ought to 
refent, his menacing inveCtives. But can you think 
from the avowed hatred of one fide, and the avowed 
defiance of the other, that this can be a fuitable match ? 
Can you think it becomes you to encourage an ad- 
drefs from a man who has fought a duel with your 
brother, let his fortune and profeffions be what they 
Will ? 

By no means it can. Madam ; you will be pleafed 
to obferve, that I have faid as much to him. But 
now. Madam, the whole correfpondence is before 
you ; and I beg your commands what to do in a fitua- 
tion fo very d’fagreeable. 

One thing I will tell you. Clary Harlowe: But I 
charge you, as you would not have me queftion the 
generofity of your fpirit, tp take no advantage of if, 
either mentally or verbally •> were the words: That I am 
fo much pleafed with the offer of your keys to me, 
in fo chearful and unreferved a manner, an i in the 
prudence you have fhewn in your letters, that were 
it practicable to bring every one, or your father only, 
into my opinion, I fhould readily leave all the reft to 
your difcretion, referving only to myfelf the direction 
or approbation of your future letters; and to fee, that 
you broke off the correfpondence, as focn as poflible. 
But as it is not, and as I know your papa would have 
no patience with you, fhould it be acknowleg’d that 
you correfpond with Mr. Lovelace, or that you have 
correfponded with him fince the time he prohibited 
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you To to do ; I forbid you continuing fuch a liberty. 
Vet, as the cafe is difficult, let me afk you. What you 
yourfelf can propofe ? Your heart, you fay\ is free. You 
own, that vou cannot think, as matters are circum- 
ftanced, that a match with a man fo obnoxious as he 
now is to us all, is proper to be thought of: What 
do you propofe to do ?—What, Clary, are your own 
thoughts of the matter ? ' 

Without hefitation (for I faw I was upon a new 
trial) thus I anfwer’d— What I humbly propofe is 
this :— c That I will write to Mr. Lovelace (for I 

* have not anfwer’d his laft) that he has nothing to do 

* between my father and me : That I neither ajk his 
‘ advice, nor need it: But that fince he thinks he has 

* feme pretence for interfering, becaufe of my bro- 
1 ther’s avowal of the intereft of Mr. Solmes in ma- 
‘ lice to him, I will allure him, without giving him 

* any reafon to impute the aflurance to be in the leaft 
‘ favourable to himfelf, that I never will be that man’s/ 
And if, proceeded I, I may be permitted to give him 

: this aflurance; and Mr. Solmes, in confequence of 
it, be difeouraged from profecuting his addrefs ; let 
Mr. Lovelace be fatisfy’d or diflatisfy’d, I will go no 
farther ; nor write another line to him ; nor ever fee 
him more, if I can avoid it: And fhall have a good 
excufe for it, without bringing in any of my family. 

Ah ! my love !— But what fhall we do about the 
terms Mr. Solmes offers? Thofe are the inducements 
with every-body: He has even given hopes to your 
brother that he will make exchanges of eftates ; or at 
leafl, that he will purchafe the northern one; for, 
you know, it muft be intirely confident with the 
family views, that we increafe our intereft: in this 
county. Your brother, in fhort, has given in a plan 
that captivates us all : And a family fo rich in all its 
branches, that has it’s views to honour, muft be 
pleafed to fee a very great probability of being on a 
footing wich the principal in the kingdom. 
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And for the fake of thefe views, for the fake of this 1 
plan of my brother’s, am I, Madam, to be given in 
marriage to a man I never can endure !— O my dear : 
mamma, fave me, fave me, if you can, from this 
heavy evil 1 — l had rather be bury’d alive, indeed I 
had, than have that man ! ada % 

She chid me for my vehemence; but was fo good 
as to tell me. That {he would venture to talk with my S 
uncle Harlowe, and, if he encourag’d her (or would 
engage to fecond her), with my papa j and I fhould 
hear further in the morning. • > 

She went down to tea, and kindly undertook to 
excufc my attendance at fupper : And I immediately 
had recourfe to my pen, to give you thefe particulars. 

But is it not a fad thing, I repeat, to be obliged to 
ftand in oppofition to the will of fuch a mamma ? 
Why, as I often fay to myfelf, was fuch a man C 
as this Solmes fix’d upon ? The only man in the 
world, furely, that could offer fo much, and deferve 
fo little ! :/rr 

Little indeed does he deferve !— Why, my dear, 
the man has the moil indifferent of characters. Every lr 
mouth is open’d againft him for his fordid ways—A 1 
foolijh man, to be fo bafe-minded !— When the dif¬ 
ference between the obtaining of a fame for generofity, 
and incurring the cenfure of being a mifer, will not, 
prudently manag’d, coft fifty pounds a year. 

What a name have you got, at a lefs expence ? 
And what an opportunity had he of obtaining credit 
at a very fmall one, fucceeding fuch a wretched crea¬ 
ture as Sir Oliver, in fortunes fo vaft ?— Yet has he 
fo behaved, that the common phrafe is apply’d to 
him, That Sir Oliver will never he dead y while Mr . 
Solmes lives. 

The world, as I have often thought, ill-natured as 
it is faid to be, is generally more juft in chara&ers 
(fpeaking by what it feels'), than is ufually apprehend¬ 
ed : And thofe who complain moft of its cenforiouf- 
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t: nefs, perhaps fhould look inwardly for the occafion 
oftener than they do. 

My heart is a little at eafe, on the hopes that my 
e* mamma will be able to procure favour for me, and a 
s deliverance from this man ; and fo I have leifure to 
moralize : But if I had not , I fhould not forbear to 
is intermingle occafionally thefe fort of remarks, becaufe 
i you command me never to omit them when they oc- 
I? cur to my mind : And not to be able to make them, 
li even in a more affe&ing fituation, when one fits 
down to write, would fhew one’s-felf more engaged 
and one’s own concerns, than attentive to the 
p wifhes of a friend. If it be faid, that it is natural fo 
£ to be, what makes that nature , on occafions where a 
friend may be obliged, or reminded of a piece of in- 
ftru£tion, which, writing down, one’s-felf may be the 
11 better for, but a fault ; which it would fet a perfon 
above nature to fubdue ? 

LETTER XVIIL 

f' r ■ 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Sat. Mar . 4. 

» \ *' * ■ 

W OULD you not have thought, that fomething 

might have been obtained in my favour, from an 
offer fo reafonable, from an expedient fo proper, as I 
imagine, to put a tolerable end, as from myfelf to a 
correfpondence I hardly know how, otherwife, with 
fafety to fome of my family, to get rid of!—But my 
brother’s plan (which my mamma fpoke of, and of 
which I have in vain endeavour’d to procure a copy, 
with a defign of taking it to pieces, and expofing it, 
as I queftion not there is room to do), together with 
my papa’s impatience of contradi&ion, is irrefiftible. 

I have not been in bed all night; nor am I in the 
leaft droufy. Expectation, and hope, and doubt (an 
uneafy hate!)., kept me fufficiently wakeful. I ftept 
* down 
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down at my ufual time, that it might not be known 
I had not been in bed; and gave dire&ions in the fa¬ 
mily way. 

About eight o’ clock Shorey came to me from my 
mamma, with orders to attend her in her chamber. 

My mamma had been weeping, I faw by her eyes: 
But her afpe& feem’d to be lefs tender, and lefs af¬ 
fectionate, than the day before; and this ftruck me 
with an awe, as foon as I entered her prefence, which 
gave a great damp to my fpirits. 

Sit down. Clary Harlowe; I fhall talk to you by- 
and-by: And was looking into a drawer among laces 
and linen, in a way neither bufy nor unbufy. 

After feme time, fhe afk’d me coldly, What direc¬ 
tions I had given for the day ? 

I gave her the bill of fare for this day, and to¬ 
morrow, if, I faid, it pleafed her to approve of it. 

She made a fmall alteration in it; but with an air 
fo cold and fo folemn, as added to the emotions I en¬ 
ter’d into her prefence with. 

Mr. Harlowe talks of dining out to-day, I think, 
at mv brother Antony’s.— 

Mr. Harlowe !—Not my papa !— Have I not then 
a papa!—thought I ? 

Sit down when I bid you. 

I fat down. 

You look very fullen. Clary. 

I hope not, Madam. 

If children would always be children— parents— 
And there fhe ftopt. 

She then went to her toilette, and looked in the 
glafs, and gave half a figh — the other half, as if fhe 
would not have fighed, could fhe have help’d it, fhe 
gently hem’d away. 

I don’t love to fee the girl look fo fullen. 

Indeed, Madam, I am not fullen.— And I arofe, 
and, turning from her, drew out my handkerchief, 
for the tears ran down my cheeks. I thought, by 
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the glafs before me, I faw the mother in her foften’d 
eye caft towards me.— But her words confirm’d not 
the hop’d-for tendernefs. 

One of the provoking’# tilings in the world is, to 
have people cry for what they can help ! 

I wifh to heaven I could, Madam!— and I fobb’d 

again. 

Tears of penitence and fobs of perverfenefs arc 
mighty wellfuited !—You may go up to your chamber. 
I fhall talk with you by-and-by. 

I courtefy’d with reverence.— 

Mock me not with outward gefture of refpedh 
The heart. Clary, is what I wrant. 

Indeed, Madam, you have it. It is not fo much 
mine, as my mamma’s! 

Fine talking!—As fomebody fays, If words were 
duty, Clarifla Harlowe would be the dutifulleft child 
breathing. 

God blefs that fomebody!— Be it whom it will, 
God blefs that fomebody !—And I courtefy’d, and, 
purfuant to her laft command, was going. 

She feem’d ftruck; but was to be angry with me. 
So turning from me, file fpoke with quicknefs. 
Whither now, Clary Har!owe ? 

You commanded me. Madam, to go to my cham¬ 
ber. 

I fee you are very ready to go out of my prefence. 
Is your compliance the effefr of fullennefs, or obe¬ 
dience?—You are very ready to leave me. 

I could hold no longer; but threw myfelf at her 
feet: O my deareft mamma ! Let me know all I 
am to fuffer: Let me know what I am to be ! I will 
bear it, if I can bear it: But your difpleafure I can¬ 
not bear! 

Leave me, leave me. Clary Harlowe!—No kneel¬ 
ing !—Limbs fo fupple; Will fo ftubborn ! —Rife, I 

tell you. 

I cannot rife! I will difobey my mamma, when 
Vol I. G fhe- 
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fhe bids me leave her, without her being reconciled 
to me! No fullens, my mamma: No perverfenefs : f 
But, worfe than either. This is dire& difobedience !— 
Yet tear not yourfelf from me! (wrapping my arms 
about her as I kneeled ; {he ftruggling to get from 
me; my face lifted up to hers, with eyes running 
over, that fpoke not my heart if they were not all 
humility and reverence.) You mnftnot, niuft not, 
tear yourfelf from me! (for ftill the dear lady ftrug- 
gled, and looked this way and that, in a fweet difor- 
der, as if fhe knew not what to do.)— I will neither 
rife, nor leave you, nor let you go, till you fay you 
. are not angry with me. 

O thou ever-moving child of my heart 1 (folding 
her dear arms about my neck, as mine embraced her 

knees.) Why was this talk!-But leave me!—You 

have difcompofed me beyond exprellion !—Leave me, 
my dear!—I won’t be angry with you—if I can help 
it—if you’ll be good. 

I arofe trembling, and, hardly knowing what I did, 
or how I flood or walk’d, withdrew to my chamber. 
My Hannah followed me, as foon as fhe heard me 
quit my mamma’s prefence, and with falts and fpring- 
water juft kept me from fainting; and that was as 
much as fhe could do. It was near two hours before 
I could fo far recover myfelf as to take up my pen, to 
write to you how unhappily my hopes have ended. 

My mamma went down to breakfaft. I was not 
/it to appear: But if I had been better, I fuppofe I 
fhould not have been fent for; my papa’s hint, when 
in my chamber, being. To bring me down, if worthy 
of the name of daughter. That, I doubt, I never fhall 
be in his opinion, if he be not brought to change his 
mind as to this Mr. Solmes. 
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Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe* 
[In anfuwr to Letter XV.] 

Sat. March 4. 12 a’ clock* 
TJANNAH has juft now brought me from the 
ufual place your favour of yefterday. The con¬ 
tents of it have made me very thoughtful; and you 
will have an anfwer in my graveft ftyle.— I to have 

that Mr. Solmes f—No indeed!—I will fooner-But 

I will write firft to other parts of your letter that are 
left concerning, that I may touch upon this part with 
more patience. 

As to what you mention of my fifter’s value for Mr. 
Lovelace, I am not very much furprifed at it. She 
takes fuch officious pains, and it is fo much her fub- 
je<ft, to have it thought that (he never did , and never 
could like him, that fhe gives but too much room to 
fufpedf her. Then ftie never tells the ftory of their 
parting, and of her refufal of him, but her colour 
rifes, ftie looks with difdain upon me, and mingles 
anger with the airs fhe gives herfelf:—Both anger and 
airs, at leaft, demonftrating, that (he refufed a man 
whom fhe thought worth accepting: Where elfe is 
. the reafon either for anger or boaft?— Poor Bella! 
She is to be pity’d !—She cannot either like or diflike 
with temper!—Would to heaven fhe had been miftrefs 
of all her wifties !—Would to heaven fhe had !— 

As to the article of giving up to my papa’s controul 
the eftate bequeathed me, my motives at the time, as 
you acknowlege, were not blameable. Your advice 
to me on the fubjeef was grounded, as I remember, 
your good opinion of me j believing that I ftiould not 
make a bad ule of the power willed me : Neither you 
nor I, my dear, altho’ you now aftume the air of a 
diviner (pardon me), could have believed That would 
have happen’d which has happen’d, as to my father's 
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part particularly. You were indeed jealous of my bro¬ 
ther’s views againft me ; or rather of his predominant 
love of Self; but I did not think fo hardly of my bro¬ 
ther and fitter, as you always did. You never loved 
them ; and ill-will has eyes always open to the faulty 
fide; as good-will or love is blind even to real imper¬ 
fections. I will briefly recollect my motives. 

I found jealoufies and uneafinefs riling in every 
breaft, where all before was unity and love: The ho¬ 
noured teftator was reflected upon: A fecond child¬ 
hood was attributed to him; and I was cenfured, as 
having taken advantage of it. All young creatures, 
thought I, more or lefs, covet independency ; but 
thofe who wifli moft for it, are feldom the fitteft to be 
trufted either with the government of themfelves, or 
with power over others. This is certainly a very high 
and unufual bequeft to fo young a creature. We Ihould 
not aim at all we have power to do. To take all that 
good nature, or indulgence, or good opinion con¬ 
fers, fhews a want of moderation, and a grafpingnefs 
that is unworthy of that indulgence ; and are bad indi¬ 
cations of the ufe that may be made of the power be¬ 
queathed. It is true, thought I, that I have formed 
agreeable fchemes of making others as happy as my- 
felf, by the proper difeharge of the ftewardlhip intruded 
to me (Are not all eftates ftewardlhips, my dear?): 
But let me examine myfelf: Is not vanity, or fecret 
love of praife, a principal motive with me at the bot¬ 
tom?— Ought I not to fufpecSt my own heart? If I 
fet up for myfelf, puffed up with every one’s good 
opinion, may I not be left to myfelf?— Every one’s 
eyes are upon the conduct, upon the vifits, upon the 
vi£t-0;\f of a young creature of our fex, made inde¬ 
pendent : And are not fuch, moreover, the fubjeetts 
of the attempts of the worjl of the other ?—And then, 
left to myfelf, Ihould I take a wrong ftep, tho’ with 
ever fo good an intention, how many Ihould I have 
to triumph over me, how few to pity ?— The more 
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of the one, and the fewer of the other, for having 
aimed at excelling. 

Thefe were fome of my reflections at the time: 
And I have no doubt, but that in the fame fituation I 
fhould do the very fame thing; and that upon the ma¬ 
ture#: deliberation. Who can command or forefee 
events ? To a<Sl up to our be# judgments at the time, 
is all we can do. If I have err’d, ’tis to worldly wii- 
dom only that I have err’d. If we fuffer by an a£l of 
duty, or even by an a& of generofity, is it not plca- 
furable on reflection, that the fault is in others, rather 
than in ourfelves ?—I had rather, a vaft deal, have rea- 
fon to think others unkind, than that they fhould have 
any to think me undutiful* And fo, my dear, I am 
fure had you. 

And now for the moji concerning part of your letter. 

You think I mu# of rieceflity baMr. Solmes's wife, 
as matters are circumflanced. I will not be very rath, 
my dear, in protefting to the contrary : But I think it: 
never,-never can, nor ought to be ! —My temper, I 
know, is depended upon : But I have heretofore faid, 
that I have fomething in me of my father’s family, as 
well as of my mother’s (a). And have I any encou¬ 
ragement to follow too implicitly the example which 
my mamma fets of meeknefs, and refignednefs to the 
wills of others ?—Is fhe not for ever obliged to be, as 
fhe was pleafed to hint to me, of the forbearing fide? 
In my mamma’s cafe, your obfervation is verify’d, that 
thofe who will bear much, (hall have much to bear:— 
What is it, as (he fays, that jhe has not facrifised to 
peace ? — Yet, has Jhe by her facrifices always found 
the peace (he has deferred to find ? Indeed No !—I am 
afraid the very contrary. And often and often have 
I had reafon, on her account, to refleCI, that we poor 
mortals,by our 0-z/<?r-follicitude to preferve undifturbed 
the qualities we are conftitutionally fond of, frequently 
lofe the benefits we propofe to ourfelves from them : 

G 3 Since 
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Since the defigning and incroaching, finding out what 
we moft fear to forfeit, direa their batteries againlt 
thefe our weaker places, and, making an artillery, iff 
may fo phrafe it, of our hopes and fears, play it upon 

us at their pleafure. , 

Steadinefs of mind (a quality which the ill-bred anc* 

cenforious deny to any of our fex), when one is con¬ 
vinced of being in the right (otherwife it is not iteadi- 
nefs, but obftinacy), and in material cafes, is a qua¬ 
lity, my good Dr. Lewin was wont to fay, that brings 
great credit to the poffeflbr of it ; at the fame time 
that it ufually, when try'd and known, raifes Jucb 
above the attempts of the meanly machinating. He 
ufed therefore to inculcate upon me this Iteadmeis, 
upon laudable convi&ions. And why may I not 
think that 1 am now put upon an exercife of it — 
have faid, that I never can be, that I never ought to be, 
Mrs. Solmes.—I repeat, that I ought not: For fureiy, 
my dear, I fhould not give up to my brother s am¬ 
bition the happinefs of my future life. Surely I ought 
not to be the inftrument to deprive Mr. Solmes s re¬ 
lations of their natural rights and reverfionary pro- 
fpects, for the fake of further aggrandizing a family 
(altho* that I am of) which already lives mgreataf; 
jRuence and fplendor ; and who might be as juftly dtl- 
fatisfy’d, were what fome fome of them aim at to be 
obtained, that they were not princes, as now they 
are,that they are ftot peers (for whenever was an am¬ 
bitious mind, as you obferve in the cafe of avarice 
fatisfyM by acquifition ?). The lefs, fureiy, ought i 
to give into thefe grafping views of my brother, as 
I myfelf heartily defpife the end aimed at; as 1 wiin 
not either to change my ftate, or better my fortunes; 
and as I am fully perfuaded, that happinefs and riches 
are two things, and very feldom meet together. 

Yet I dread, I exceedingly dread, the conflicts 1 

know I muft encounter with. It is polhble, that I 

may 
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may be more unhappy from the due obfervation of 
the good doctor’s general precept, than were I to 
yield the point j lince what 1 call Jleadinefs is attri¬ 
buted to ftubbornnefs, to obftinacy, to prepofleflion* 
by thofe who have a right to put what interpretation 
they pleafe upon my conduct. 

So, my dear, were we perfect, which no one can 
be, we could not be happy in this life, unlefs thofe 
with whom we have to deal (thofe, more efpecially, 
who have any controul upon us), were govern’d by 
the fame principles. What have we then to do, but 
as I have hinted above, to choofe right, and purfue 
it fteadily, and leave die ifl'ue to Providence ? 

This, if you approve of my motives (and if you 
don’t, pray inform me), mufl be my aim in the pre- 
fent cafe. 

But what then can I plead for a palliation to myfelf 
of my mamma’s fufferings on my account ? Perhaps 
This confideration will carry feme force with it;— 
That her difficulties cannot laft long; only till this 
great ftruggle fhall be one way or other determin’d.— 
Whereas my unhappinefs, if I comply, will (from an 
averfion not to be overcome) be for life. To which 
let me add, That, as I have reafon to think that the 
prefent meafures are not enter’d upon with her own 
natural liking, fhe will have the lefs pain, fhould they 
want the fuccefs which I think in my heart they ought 
to want. 'v; 

I have run a great length in a very little time. The 
fubjeCt touch’d me to the quick. My reflections upon 
it will give you reafon to expeCt from me a perhaps 
toe fleady behaviour in a new conference, which, I.find, 
I muft have with my mamma. My father and brother, 
as fhe was pleafed to tell me, dine at my uncle An¬ 
tony’s, on purpofe, as I have reafon to believe, to give 
an opportunity for it. 

Hannah informs me, that fhe heard my papa high 
and angry with my mamma, at taking leave of 
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her: I fuppofe for being too favourable tome; for 
Hannah heard her fay, as in tears, c Indeed, Mr. 

* Harlowe, you greatly diftrefs me !— The poor girl 

* does not deferve—’ Hannah heard no more, but 
that he laid, he would break fomebody’s heart—Mine, 
I fuppofe.—Not my mother’s, I hope. 

As only my filler dines with my mamma, I thought 
I fliould have been commanded down : But Ihe lent 
me up a plate from her table. I wrote on. I could 
not touch a morfel: I order’d Hannah however, to 
cat of it, that I might not be thought fullen. 

I will fee, before I conclude this, whether any 
thing offers from either of my private correfpondencies, 
that will make it proper to add to it ; and will take a 
turn in the wood-yard and garden for that purpoie. 

I am flopp’d. Hannah fhall depofite this. She was 
order’d by my mamma, who afk’d where I was, to 
tell me, that fhe would come up and talk with me in 
my own clofet.—She is coming! Adieu, my dear. 

LETTER XX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Sat . P. M 

* r H E expedted conference is over: But my diffi- 
-*• culties are increafed. This, as my mamma was 
pleafed to teirme, being the laft perfuafory effort that 
will be attempted, I will be as particular in the account 
of it as my head and my heart will allow me to be. 

I have made, faid fhe, as fhe enter’d my room, a 
fhort as well as early dinner, on purpofe to confer with 
you; And I do aflure you, that it will be the laft con¬ 
ference I fhall either be permitted or inclined to hold 
with you on the fubjedt, if you fhould prove as refradtory 
as fotae, whom I hope you’ll difappoint, imagine you 
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i;l will; and thereby demonftrate,that I have not the weight 
with you that my indulgence to you deferves. 

Your papa both dines and fups at your uncle’s, on 
U purpofe to give us this opportunity; and as I fhall 

lb make my report (which l.have promifed to do very 

faithfully) on his return, he will take his meafures 
»! with you. 

I was offering to fpeak—Hear, Clariffa, what I 
have to tell you, fa:d (he, before you fpeak, unlefs 
15,1 What you have to fay will fignify to me your com¬ 
pliance—Say —will it ?—If it will y you may fpeak. 
ji I was filent. 

She looked with concern and anger upon me—No 
s compliance, I find!— Such a dutiful young creature 
hitherto !— Will you not, can you not, fpeak as I 
would have you fpeak? — Then, reje&ing me, -as it* 
Were, with her hand, then, continue filent. —/, no 
i* more than your father , will bear your- avowed contra¬ 
il di&ion !— 

She paufed, with a look of expe&ation, as if fhe 
£ waited for my confenting anfwer. 

I was ftill filent ; looking down; the tears in my 
eyes. r* , ; 

O thou determin’d girl!—But fay; fpeak out; are 
j: you refolved to ftand in oppofition to us all, in a point 

our hearts are fet upon ? 

May I, Madam, be permitted to expoftulate? 

;£ To what purpofe expoftulate with me , Clariffa ? 

Hi Your father is determin’d. Have I not told you, 

iti that there is no receding; that the honour, as well a* 

the benefit, of the family is concerned ? Be ingenuous: 
k You ufed to be fo, even .againftyourfelf—Who at the 

% long run mujl fubmit — all of us to you ; or you to 

■1 all of us ?— If you intend to yield at lafi if you find 

you cannot conquer, yield now, and with a grace— 
for yield you muft, or be none of our child. 

3 I wept. I knew not what to fay; or rather Jhow 
to exprefs what I had to fay. 1 T: i. 
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Take notice, that there are flaws in your grand¬ 
father’s will: Not a (hilling of that eftate will be 
yours, if you do not yield. Your grandfather left it 
to you, as a reward of your duty to hi?n and to us.—~ 
You w r ill juJUy forfeit it, if— 

Permit me, good Madam, to fay, that, if it were 
unjujily bequeathed me, I ought not to wifh to have 
it. But I hope Mr. Solmes will be apprized of thefe 
flaws. 

T his was very pertly faid, (he waspleafed to tell me: 
But bid me reflect, that the forfeiture of that eftate, 
thro’ my oppofition, would be attended with the 
total lois of my papa’s favour; and then how defti- 
tute I muft bej how unable to fupport myfelf* and 
how many benevolent deftgns and good actions muft 
I give up 1 

I muft accommodate myfelf, I (aid, in the latter 
Cafe, to my circumftances : Muth only was required 
where much was given. It became me to be thankful 
for what I had had : And I had reafon to blefs her and 
my good Mrs. Norton, for bringing me up to be fa- 
tisfied with little— with much lefs, I wou’d venture 
to fey, than my papa’s indulgence annually conferr’d 
upon me.—And then I thought of the old Roman and 
his lentiles. 

What perverfenefs l faid my mamma.—But if you* 
depend upon the favour of either or both your uncles, 
vain will be that dependence- Tf?ey will give you 
up, I do allure you, if your papa does, and abfolutely 
renounce you. 

I told her, I was forry that I had had fo little merit, as 
to have made no deeper impreflions of favour for me 
in their hearts: But that I would love and honour 
them as long as I lived. 

All this, (he was pleafed to fey, made my prepof- 
feflion in a certain man’s favour the more evident. 
Indeed my brother and fiftercould not go any-whither, 
but they heard of thefe prepofiefliQns* 
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It was a great grief to me, I laid, to be made the 
fubjed of the public talk: But I hop’d fhe would 
have the goodnefs to excufe me for obferving, that 
the authors of my difgrace within-doors, the talkers 
of my prepofleflion without, and the reporters of it 
from abroad, were originally the fame perfons. 

She feverely chid me for this. 

I received her rebukes in filence. 

You are fullen, Clarifla! I fee you are fullen!—And 
fhe walked about the room in anger. Theft turning 
to me— You can bear the imputation, I fee!— You 
have no concern to clear yourfelf of it. I was afraid 
of telling you all I was injoined to tell you, in cafe you 
were to be unperfuadeable:— But I find that I had a • 
greater opinion of your delicacy and gentlenefs than I 
needed to have. — It cannot difeompofe fo Heady, fo 
inflexible, a young creature, to be told, that the fet- 
tlements are actualiy drawn; and that you will be 
called down, in a very few days, to hear them read, 
and to fign them : for it is impoflible, if your heart 
be free, that you can make the leaft objection to 
them; except that they are fo much in your favour, 
and in all our favour, be one. 

I was fpeechlefs, abfolutely fpeechlefs: Altho* my 
heart was ready to burft, yet could I neither weep 
nor fpeak. 

She was forry, fhe faid, for my averfenefs to this 
match (match fhe was pleafed to call it!) : But there 
was no help. The honour and intereft of the family, 
as my aunt had told me, and as Jhe had told me,' were 
concern’d; and I muft comply. 

I was ftill fpeechlefs. 

She folded the warm Jlatue , as fhe was pleafed to 
call me, in her arms; and intreated me, for God’s 
fake, and for her fake, to comply. 

Speech and tears were lent me at the fame time.— 
You have given me life. Madam, faid I, dafping my 

uplifted hands together, and^. 
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happy one, till now, has your goodnefs, and my 
papa's , made it! O do not, do not, make all the re¬ 
mainder of it miferable ! 

Your papa, reply’d fhe, is refolv’d he will not fee 
ou till he fees you as obedient a child as you ufed to 
e. You have never been put to a teft till now, 
that deferv’d to be called a teft. This is> This mujl 
be, my laft effort with you. Give me hope, my dear 
child : My peace is concerned : I will compound with 
you but for hope ; and yet your father will not be fa- 
tisfy’d without an implicit, and even a chearful obe¬ 
dience :—Give me but hope, my child ! 

To give you hope, my deareft, my moft indulgent 
mamma, is to give you every thing. Can I be honeft, 
if I give a hope that 1 cannot confirm ? 

She was very angry. She again called me perverfe: 
She upbraided me with regarding only my own in¬ 
clinations, and refpecling not either her peace of 
mind, or my own duty :— 4 It was a grating thing, 
4 fhe faid, for the parents of a child, who delighted 
‘ in her in all the time of her helplefs infancy, and 
c throughout every ftage of her childhood, and in 
4 every part of her education to womanhood, becaufe 
4 of the promifes fhe gave of proving the moft grate- 
4 ful and dutiful of children ; to find, that juft when 
* the time arrived which fhould crown all their wifhes, 
4 ffye fhould ftand in the way of her own happinefs, 
4 and her parents comfort, and, refufing an excellent 
4 offer, and noble fettlements, give fulpicions to her 


4 anxious friends, that fhe would become the property 
4 of a vile rake and libertine, who (be the occafion 


4 what it would) defy’d her family, and had actually 
4 embrued his hands in her brother’s blood.’ 

She added, 4 T hat fhe had a very hard time of it 
4 between my father and me ; That feeing my diflike, 
4 fhe had more than once pleaded for me ; but all to 
4 no purpofe. She was oidy treated as a too fond 
4 another, who, from motives of a biameable indul- 
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4 gence, would encourage a child to {land in oppo- 
4 fition to a father’s will: She was charged, {he faid, 
4 with dividing the family into two parts; fhe and 
4 her youngeft daughter {landing againft her hufband, 
4 his two brothers, her fon, her eldelt daughter, and 
4 her fitter Hervey. She had been told, that {he mull 
4 be convinced of the fitnefs as well as advantage to 
4 the whole (my brother and Mr. Lovelace out of 
4 the queftion) of carrying the contrail with Mr. 
4 Solmes, on which fo many contrails depended, into 
4 execution.’ 

She repeated, 4 That my father’s heart was in it: 
4 That he had declared, he had rather have no daugh- 
4 ter in me, than one .he could not difpofe of for her 
4 own good : Efpecially as I had owned, . that my 
4 heart was free ; and as the general good of his whole 
4 family was to be promoted by my obedience: That 
4 he had pleaded, that his frequent gouty paroxyfms 
4 (every Fit more threatening than the former) gave 
4 him no extraordinary profpe£ts either of worldly 
4 happinefs, or of long days : That he hoped, that I, 
4 who had been luppofed to have contributed to the 
4 lengthening of his father's life, would not, by my 
4 difobedience, Ihorten his .’ 

This was a moll affedling plea, my dear; I wept 
in filence upon it; I could not fpeak to it: And 
my mamma proceeded: 4 What therefore could be 
4 his motives, fhe alked, in the earnell defire he had 
4 to fee this treaty perfected, but the welfare and 
4 aggrandizement of his family ; which already hav- 
4 ing fortunes to become the higheft condition, could 
4 not but afpire to greater diftin&ions: 'That, how- 
4 ever flight fuch views as thefe might appear to me, 

4 I knew, that they were not flight ones to any other 
4 of the family : And my papa would be his own 
4 judge of what was, and what was not, likely to pro- 
4 mote the good of his children : That my abflra<fl- 
4 ednefs (affectation of abttra&ednefs fome called it) 

4 favour’d 
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4 favour’d of greater particularity, than what they 

* aim’d to carry : That modefty and humility would 
4 therefore oblige me rather to miftruft myfelf of pe- 
4 culiarlty , than cenfure views, which all the world 
4 purfued, as opportunity offer’d.’ 

I was {till filent; and {he proceeded— 4 That it 

* was owing to the good opinion which my papa had 

* of me, and of my prudence, duty, and gratitude, 

* that he had engaged for my compliance, in my ab- 
4 fence (before I return’d from Mifs Howe ); and 
4 had built and finifhed contracts upon it, that could 
4 not be made void, or cancelled.’ 

But why then, thought I, did they receive me, on 
my return from Mifs Howe, with fo much intimi¬ 
dating folemnity ? — To be fure, this argument, as 
well as the reft, was obtruded upon my mamma. 

She went on, 4 That my papa had declar’d, that 
4 my unexpected oppofition (unexpected, {he was pleafed 
4 to call it), and Mr. Lovelace’s continued menaces 
4 and infults, more and more convinc’d him, that a 
4 ihort day was neceflary, in order to put an end to 
4 all that man’s hopes, and to his own apprehenfions 
4 refulting from the difobedience of a child fo favour’d: 
4 That he had therefore a&ually order’d patterns of 
4 the richeft filks to be fent for from London— 

1 ftarted !— I was out of breath— I gafped, at this 
frightful precipitance : I was going to open with 
warmth againft it. I knew whofe the happy expe¬ 
dient mu ft be: Female minds, I once heard my bro¬ 
ther fay, that could but be brought to balance Ort 
the change of their ftate, might eafily be determined 
by the glare and fplendor of the nuptial preparations, 
and the pride of becoming the miftrefs of a family.—■ 
But ftie was pleafed to hurry on, that I might not have 
time to exprefs my difgufts at fuch a communication— 
to this effect : 

4 That neither for my fake, nor his own, could 
. * my father labour under a fufpenfe fo affe&ing to 

4 his 
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« his repofe: That he had even thought fit to ac- 

* quaint her , on her pleading for me, that it became 

* her, as fhe valued her own peace (How harfh to 
« fuch a wife !), and as fhe wifhed, that he fhould not 

* fufpeCt that fhe fecretly favoured the addrefs of a 
« vile rake (a character which all the fex, he was 
« pleafed to fay, virtuous and vicious, were but too 

* fond of!), to exert her authority over me: And that 
‘ This fhe might the lefs fcrupuloufly do, as I had 
« own’d (the old firing !) that my heart was free* 9 

Unworthy reflexion This of our fex’9 valuing a li¬ 
bertine, in my mamma’s cafe, furely! who made choice 
of my papa in preference to feveral fuitors of equal for¬ 
tune, becaufe they were of inferior reputation for morals! 

She added, ‘ That my papa had left her at going 
c out, with this command. That if fhe found that 
« fhe had not the proper influence over me, fhe fhould 
« dire&ly feparate herfelf from me j and leave me, 
« fingly, to take the confequence of my double dif- 

* obedience/ 

She therefore intreated me in the moft earneft and 
condescending manner,' ‘To fignify to my papa, on 
« his return, my ready obedience : And this, fhe was 

* pleafed to fay, as well for her fake, as mine 9 

AffeCfed by my mamma’s goodnefs to me, and by 
that part of her argument which related to her own 
peace, and to the fufpicions they had of her fecretly 
inclining to prefer die man fo hated by tbenfa to the 
man fo much my averfion, I could not but wifh it 
were poflible for me to obey. I therefore paufed, 
hefitated, confider’d, and was filent for a confider- 
able fpace. I could fee, that my mamma hoped 
that the refult of this hefitation would be favour¬ 
able to her arguments. But then, recollecting, that 
all was owing to the inftigations of a brother and 
After, wholly actuated by felfifh and envious views : 
That I had not deferved the treatment I had of late 
met with ; That my difgrace was already become the 

public 
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public talk : That my averfion to their man was too 
generally known, to make my compliance either cre¬ 
ditable to myfelf or to them; as it would demon- 
flrate lefs of duty than of a flavifh, and even of a for¬ 
did mind, feeking to preferve its worldly fortunes, 
by the facrifice of its future hanpinefs ; That it would 
give my brother and lifter a triumph over me, and 
over Mr. Lovelace, which they would not fail to 
glory in; and which, altho’ it concern’d me but i 
little to matter on his account, yet might be at¬ 
tended with fatal mifchiefs— And then Mr. Solmes’s 
difagreeable perfon, his ftill more difagreeable man¬ 
ners; his low underflanding— Underflanding ! the 
glory of a man ! fo little to-be difpenf.d with in the 
head and director of a family, in order to preferve 
to him that refpeCt which a good wife (and that for 
the j unification of her own choice) fhould pay him fj 
herfelf, and wifh every-body to pay him — And as 
Mr. Solmes’s inferiority in this refpe&able faculty of 
the human mind (I mult be allowed to fay this to you, 
and no great felf-aflumption neither) would proclaim 
to all future, as well as prefent obfervers, what mull 
have been my mean inducement—Allthefe reflections, 
which are ever prefent with me, crouding upon my 
remembrance; I would. Madam, faid I, folding my 
hands, with an earneftnefs that my whole heart was 
ingaged in, bear the cruellclt tortures, bear lofs of 
limb, and even of life, to give you peace. But this 
man, every moment I would, at your command, 
think of him with favour, is the more my averfion. 

You cannot, indeed you cannot, think, how my 
whole foul refills him !— And to talk of contracts 
concluded upon ; of patterns ; of a fhort day !— 
fave me, 'fave me, O my deareit mamma, lave your 
child, from this heavy, from this infupportable evil !■— 
Never was there a countenance that exprefs’d fo u 
fignificantly, as my mamma’s, an anguilh, ^KSr-K 
fli uggled to hide, under an anger Ihe was 
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n to affume — Till the latter overcoming the former, 
fc {he turned from me w'th an uplifted eye, and ftamp- 
: mg— Strange pervcrfenefi! were the only words I 
aa heard of a fentence that fhe angrily pronounced- 5 
« and was going. I then, half franticly I believe, laid 
(1 hold of her gown— Have patience with me, deareft 
Madam! faid I—Do not you renounce me totally!— 
lii If you mujl feparate yourfelf from your child, let it 
: not be with abjolute reprobation on your own part!—> 
tii. My uncles may be hard-hearted — My papa may be 
to immoveable— I may fuffer from my brother’s anibi- 
i\ tion, and from my filler’s envy!—But let me not Ioffe 
r my mamma’s love j at leaf!:, her pity, 

'll She turned to me with benigner rays—You have 
,5 my love ! Y011 have my pity ! But, O my deareft 
to girl—I have not yours. 

. Indeed, indeed, Madam, you have: And all my 
reverence, all my gratitude, you have !— But in this 
one point— Cannot I be this once obliged ?— Will no 
expedient be accepted ? Have I not made a very fair 
propofal as to the man lo hated ? 

I wifh, for both our fakes, my dear unperfuadable 
girl, that the decifion of this point lay with me. But 
why, when you know it don’t, (hould you thus per¬ 
plex and urge me?—To renounce Mr. Lovelace is 
now but half what is aimed at. Nor will any-body 
elfe believe you in earned in the offer, if / would. 
While you remain fingle, Mr. Lovelace will have 
hopes — and you, in the opinion of others, in- 
; clinations. 

J Permit me, deareft Madam, to fay, That your 
goodnefs to me, your patience, your peace, weigh 
more with me, than all the reft put together: For 
altho’ I am to be treated by my brother, and, thro* 
his inftigations, by my papa, as a Have in this puint, 
and not as a daughter, yet my mind is not that of a 
Have. You have not brought me up to be mean. 

So, Clary, you are already at defiance with your 

papa! 
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papa ! I have had too much caufe before to apprehend • 
as much— What will this come to ?— /, and then 
my dear mamma ftgh’d — /, am forced to put up 
with many humours— t 

That you are, my ever-honour’d mamma, is my in 
grief. And can it be thought that this very confi- 
deration, and the apprehenfion of what may refult « 
from a much xwry^-temper’d man (a man, who has i 
not half the fenfe of my papa), has not made an im- £3 
prellion upon me, to the difadvantage of the marry’d 
life? Yet ’tis fomething of an alleviation, if one rauft jl 
bear undue controul, to bear it from a ihan of fenfe. 3 
My papa, I have heard you fay. Madam, was for 
years a very good-humour’d gentleman — Unobje&i- 
ble in perfon and manners.— But the man propofed ii 
tome— ' 

Forbear refle&ing upon your papa (Did T, my dear, ;-j 
in what I have repeated, and I think they are the very 
words; reflect upon my papa?) : It is not poflible, I 
muft fay again, and again, were all men equally indif¬ 
ferent to you, that you fhould be thus fturdy in your 
will.—lam tired out with your obftinacy—The 
moft unper-fuade- able girl ! —You forget, that I muft $ 
ieparate myfelf from you, if you will not comply: 
You do not remember that your papa will take you 
up, where I leave you.— Once more, however, I 
will put it to you,—Are you determin’d to brave your 
papa’s difpleafure ?—Are you determin’d to defy your 
uncles ?—Will you choofe to break with us all, rather 
than encourage Mr. Solmes ?— Rather than give me - 
hope? 

Cruel alternative !*— But is not my fmcerity, is 
not the integrity of my heart, concerned in my 
anfwer ? May not my everlafting happinefs be the 
facrifice ? W ill not the leaft fhadow of the hope you 
juft now demanded from me, be driven into abfolute 
and fudden certainty ? Is it not fought to infnare, to 
intangle me in my own defire of obeying, if I could 
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$r give anfwers that might be conftrued into hope?— 
i: Forgive me. Madam : Bear with your child’s bold- 

ip nefs in fuch a caufe as This!—Settlements drawn !—• 
Patterns fent for !-An early day !-Dear, dear Madam, 
1, r how can I give hope, and not intend to be this man’s ? 

Ah, girl, never fay your heart is free! You deceive 
*i yourfelf if you think it is. 

Thus to be driven (and I wrung my hands thro* 
>j impatience) by the inftigations of a defigning, an am- 
g bitious brother, and by a filler, that— 

How often. Clary, mull I forbid your unfifterly 
s) reflections ?■—Does not your father, do not your un- 

u cles, does not every-body, patronize Mr. Solmes ?— 
And let me tell you, ungrateful girl, and unmoveable 
as ungrateful, let me repeatedly tell you, that it is evi¬ 
dent to me, that nothing but a love unworthy of your 
prudence can make a creature late fo dutiful, fo fturdy. 
You may guefs what your father’s firft queftion on his 
£ return will be. He muft know, that I can donothing 
with you. I have done my part. Seek me y if your 
mind change before he comes back : You have yet a 
little more time, as he ftays fupper: I will no more 
feek you , nor to you.— And away fhe flung. 

What could I do but weep ? 

I am extremely affeCled on my mamma’s account— 
more, I muft needs fay, than on my own.—And in¬ 
deed, all things confider’d, and efpecially, that the 
; meafure Ihe is engaged in, is (as I dare fay it is) againft 
j her own judgment, fhe deferves more compaflion 
than myfelf.— Excellent woman! What pity, that 
meeknefs and condefcenfion fhould not be attended 
^ . with the due rewards of thofe charming graces!—Yet 
had fhe not let violent fpirits, as I have elfewhere 
oblerved with no fmall regret, have found their power 
over hers, it could not have been thus. 

But here, run away with by my pen, I fuffer my 
dear mamma to be angry with me on her own account. 
She hinted to me, indeed, that I muft feek her^ if my 

mind 
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mind changed ; which is a condition that amounts tcf 
a prohibition:—But, as fhe left me indifpleafure, will it 
not have a very obftinate appearance, and'look like a 
a kind of renunciation of her mediation in my favour, 
if I go not down to fupplicate her pity, and her kind 
report, before my papa conies back ?— 

I will attend her. I had rather all the World fhould 
be angry with me, than my mamma! 

Mean time, to clear my hands from papers of fuch 
a nature, Hannah fftall depofite this. If two or three 
letters reach you together, they will but exprefs, from 
one period to another, the anxieties and difficulties 
which the mind of your unhappy, but ever affe&ion'- 
ate, friend labours under.* 

Gl. H. 



LETTER XXI. 

Mlfi Clarissa Harlow e, To Mifs Howe. 

Sat. Night.- 

T HAVE been down. I am to be unlucky in all 
-* t I do, I think, be my intention ever fo good. I 
have made matters worfe inftead of better; as Ifhall 
now tell you. 

I found my mamma and filler together in my fifter’s 
parlour. My mamma, I fear, by the glow in her 
fine face (and as the browner, fullener glow in my 
fitter’s confirm’d); had been expreffing hcrfelf with 
warmth, againft her unhappier child : Perhaps giving 
fuch an account of what had patted, as fhould dear 
herfelf, and convince Bella, and thro’ her , my brother 
and uncles, of the fincere pains fhe had taken with 
me!— 

I enter’d like a deje&ed criminal, I believe;—and 
befought the favour of a private audience. My mam¬ 
ma’s return, both looks and words, gave buttOo much 
reafon for my furmize. 

" You 
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a: You have, faid {he (looking at me with a fternnefs 

W that never fits well on her fweet features), rather a 
otA requeuing than a conceding countenance, Clarifla Har- 
1:: lowe: If I am miftaken, tell me fo; and I will with- 
dki draw with you where- ever you will.—Yet, if fo, or not 
fo, you may fay what you have to fay before your After, 
jiiii My mamma, 1 thought, miglit have withdrawn 
with me, as fhe knows, that I have not a friend in 
Ciji my filler. 

foe: I came down, I faid, to beg of her to forgive me 

$! for any-thing ftie might have taken amifs in what had 
cits pafl'ed above refpe< 5 ting herfelf; and to ufe her in- 
& tereft to foften my papa’s difpleafure, when fhe made 
theYeport {he was to make to him. 
ft; Such aggravating looks; fuch lifting-up of hands 
and eyes; fuch a furrow’d forehead, in my filler!— 
My mamma was angry enough without all that; 
and alked me, To what purpofe I came down, if I 
jcf) were {fill fo untraftablej 5 

. She had hardly fpoke the words, when Shorey came 
■' in to tell her, that Mr. Solmes was in the hall, and 
defired admittance. 

f Ugly creature! What, at the clofe of day, quite 
iu dark, brought him hither?—But, on feconcl thoughts, I 
believe it was contrived, that hefhould behereatfupper, 
to know the refult of the conference between my 
0 mamma and me; and that my papa, on his return, 
ns might find us together. 

[0f I was hurrying away; but my mamma commanded 
]ts: me, fmce I had come down only, as {he faid, to mock 
min. her, not to ftir; and at the fame time fee if I could 
behave fo to him, as might encourage her to make the 
g|i report to my papa which I had fo earneftly befought her 
to make. 

My After triumphed. I was vexed to be fo caught, 
and to have fuch an angry and cutting rebuke given 
f me, with an afpedf more like the taunting After than 
the indulgent mother, if I may prefume to fay fo.— 

For 
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For my mamma herfelf feem’d to enjoy the furprizc 
upon me. 

The man ftalked in. His ufual walk is by paufes, 
as if (from the fame vacuity of thought which made $ 
Dryden’s clown whittle) he was telling his fteps: 
and firft paid his clumfy refpe&s to my mamma \ then 
to my fitter; next to me, as if I were already his wife, 
and therefore to be laft in his notice; and fitting down 
by me, told us in general what weather it was. Very 
cold he made it; but I was warm enough. Then ad* 
dreffing himfelf to me ; And how do you find it, IVlifs, J> 
Was his queftion; and would have took my hand. 

I withdrew it, I believe with difdain enough : My 
mamma frown’d; my fitter bit her lip. 

I could not contain myfelf: I never was Co bold in 
my life; for I went on with my plea, as if Mr. Solmes 
had not been there. . 37 s 

My mamma colour’d, and look’d at him, look’d 
at my fitter, and look’d at me. My fitter’s eyes were 
opener and bigger than ever I faw them before. | Jj 
The man underftood me. He hemm’d, and re- t 
mov’d from one chair to another. ■ * ' * (I i 

I went on, fupplicating for my mamma’s favour¬ 
able report: Nothing but invincible difiike— t 

What would the girl be at ? Why, Clary!—- Is this 
, a fubjeCI !—Is this!— Is this !— Is this a time—And 
again (he look’d upon Mr. Solmes. . * \ 

I am forry, on reflection, that I put my mamma 
into fo much confufion.— To be fure it was very 
faucy in me. 4* J» 

I hedg’d pardon. But my papa, I faid, would re¬ 
turn. 1 fhould have no other opportunity. I thought 
it was requifite, fince I was not permitted to with¬ 
draw, that Mr. Solmes’s prefence fhould not deprive 
me of an opportunity of fuch importance for me to 
embrace ; and at the fame time, if he ftill vifited on 
my account (looking at him), to (hew, that it could 
not poflibly be to any purpofe. 
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Is the girl mad ? faid my mamma, interrupting me. 

My lifter, with the afre&ation of a whifper to my 
mamma—This is—This is fpite , Madam (very fpite- 
fully {he fpoke the word), becaufe you commanded 
her to ftay. 

I only looked at her, and turning to my mamma, 
Permit me, Madam, faid I, to repeat my requeft. I 
have no brother, no fifter!— If I lofe my mamma’s 
favour, I am loft for ever ! 

Mr. Solmes removed to his firft feat, and fell to 
gnawing the head of his hazel j a carved head, almoft 
as ugly as his own. I did not think the man was fo 
fenfible . 

My fifter rofe, with a face all over fcarlet, and flop¬ 
ping to the table, where lay a fan, {he took it up, 
and, altho* Mr. Solmes had obferv’d that the weather 
was cold, fann’d herfelf very violently. 

My mamma came to me, and angrily taking my 
hand, led me out of that parlour into my own; which, 
you know, is next to it—Is not this behaviour very 
bold, very provoking, think you. Clary? 

I beg your pardon. Madam, if it has that appear¬ 
ance to you. But indeed, my dear mamma, there 
feem to be fnares laying for me. Too well I know 
my brother’s drift. With a good word he {hall have my 
confent for all he wifties to worm me out of.— Neither 
he, nor my fifter, {hall need to take half this pains.— 

My mamma was about to leave me in high dif- 
pleafure. 

I befought her to ftay: One favour, but one favour, 
xleareft Madam, faid I, give me leave to beg of you— 

What would the girl ? 

I fee how every thing is working about.— I never, 
never can think of Mr. Solmes. My papa will be in 
tumults, when he is told that I cannot. They will 
Judge of the tendernefsof your heart to a poor child 
who feems devoted by every-one elfe, from the wil- 
gnefs you have already {hewn to hearken to my 

prayers. 
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prayers. There will be endeavours ufed to confine 
me, and keep me out of your prefence, and cut of the 
prefence of every one who ufed to love me—(This, 
my dear, is threaten’d)— If This be efFc&ed ; if it be 
put out of my power to plead my own caufe, and to 
appeal to You, and to my uncle Harlowe, of whom 
only I have hope;— then will every ear be open’d 
againft me; and every tale encourag’d.—It is, there¬ 
fore, my humble requeft, That, added to the dif- 
graceful prohibitions I now fuffer under, you will not, 
if you can help it, give way to my being deny’d your 
ear. 

Your liftening Hannah has given you this intelli¬ 
gence, as file does many others. 

My Hannah, Madam, liftens not! —-My Han¬ 
nah— 

No more in her behalf— She is known to make 
mifehief— She is known — But no more of that bufy 
intermeddler— ’Tis true, your father threaten’d to 
confine you to your chamber, if you comply’d not, 
in order the more afluredly to deprive you of the op¬ 
portunity of correfponding v/ith thofe who harden your 
heart againft his will- He bid me tell you fo, when he 
went out, if I found you refra&ory. But I was loth 
to deliver fo harlh a declaration; being ftill in hope 
that you would come down to us in a compliant tem¬ 
per.—Hannah has overheard this, I fuppofe; and has 
told you of it; as alfo, that he declar’d he would 
break your heart, rather than you fhould break his. 
And I now afiure you, that you will be confin’d, and 
prohibited making teazing appeals to any of us : And 
we fhall fee who is to fubmit. You, or every-body 
to you! v ' 

I offer’d to clear Hannah, and to lay the latter part of 
the intelligence to my fifter’s echo, Betty Barnes, who 
had boafted of it to another fervant: But I was again 
bid to be filent on that head. I fhould foon find, fhe 
was pleafed to fay, that others could be as determin’d 
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as I was obflinate: And, once for all, would add, that 
fince fhe faw that I built upon her indulgence, and ‘ 
matter’d not involving her in contentions with my 
father, and his brothers, and her other children, (he * 
would now aflure me, that fhe was as much deter¬ 
min’d againji Mr. Lovelace, and for Mr. Solmes and 
the family-fchemes, as any-body; and would not re- 
fufe her confent to any meafures that fhould be thought 
necefl'ary to reduce a flubborn child to her duty. 

I was ready to fink. She was fo good as to lend 
me her arm to fupport me. 

And this is all I have to hope for from my mamma? 

It is. But, Clary, this one further opportunity I 
give you— Go in again to Mr. Solmes, and behave 
difcreetly to him j and let your papa find you toge¬ 
ther, upon civil terms at leafl. 

My feet moved (of themfelves, I think) farther 
from the parlour where he was, and towards the flairs ; 
and there I flopp’d and paufed. 

If, proceeded fhe, you are determin’d to (land in 
defiance of us all—then indeed may you go up to your 
chamber (as you are ready to do)-And God help you ! 

God help me indeed ! for I cannot give hope of 
what I cannot intend—But let me have your prayers, 
my dear mamma!—Thofe fhali have mine, who 
have brought me into all this diflrefs ! 

I was moving to go up—> 

And will you go up, Clary ? 

I turn’d my face to her : My officious tears would 
needs plead for me ; I could not iuft then fpeak ; and 
flood flill. 

Good girl, diflrefs me not thus !—Dear, good gfr?, 
do not thus diflrefs me!—holding out her hand $ but 
Handing flill likewife— 

What can I do. Madam r—What can I do f— 

Go in again, my child— Go in again, my dear* 
child!— repeated file j and let your papa find you to¬ 
gether !— 

Vo*. I, H What, 
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What, Madam, to give him hope?—To give hope 
to Mr. Solmes? i 

Obftinate, perverfe, undutiful Clarifla Harlowe! 
with a rejecting hand, and angry afpe£; then take 
your own way, and go up ! —But ftir not down again, 
I charge you, without leave, or till your papa’s pleafure 
be known concerning you. 

She flung from me with high indignation: And I 
went up with a very heavy heart; and feet as flow as 
my heart was heavy. 



M v father is come home, and my brother with 
him. Late as it is, they are all fhut up together. 
Not a door opens j not a foul Airs. Hannah, as fhe 
moves up and down, is fhunn’d as a perfon infetfled. 

( ' @ © 

The angry aflembly is broke up. My two uncles 
and my aunt Hervey are fent for, it feems, to be 
here in the morning to breakfaft. I fhall then, I fup- 
pofe, know my doom. ’Tis paft eleven, and I am 
order’d not to go to bed. 

Twelve 0’ clock. 

This moment the keys of every thing are taken 
from me. It was propofed to fend for me down: 
But my papa faid, he could not bear to look upon me. 
—Strange alteration in a few weeks! Shorey was the 
meflenger. The tears flood in her eyes when fhe de¬ 
liver’d her meflage. 

You, my dear, are happy!— May you always be 
fo I— And then I can never be wholly miferable. 
Adieu, my beloved friend | 


Cl. Harlowe. 
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LETTER XXII. 
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JMifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 




Sunday morning , March 5. 


,11 AN N A H has juft brought me, from the private 
**• place in the garden-wall, a letter from Mr. Love¬ 
lace, depofited laft night, figned alfo by Lord M. 

He tells me in it, 4 That Mr. Solmes makes it his 
4 boaft, that he is to be marry’d in a few days to one 
4 of the fhyeft women in England : That my brother 
4 explains his meaning to be me; alluring every-one, 
J 4 that his youngeft fifter is very foon to be Mr. Solmes’s 
gt 4 wife. He tells me of the patterns befpoke, which 
J 4 my mamma mention’d to me. ’ 

Not one thing efcapes him that is done or faid in 
this houfe! 

4 My fifter, he fays, reports die fame things; and 
* that with fuch particular aggravations of infult upon 
4 h 'un , that he cannot but be extremely piqued, as well 
4 at the manner, as from the occafion ; and exprefles 
4 himfelf with great violence upon it. 

4 He knows not what my relations inducements can 
4 be, to prefer fuch a man as Solmes to him. If ad- 
4 vantageous fettlements be the motive, Solmes fhali 
" 4 not offer what he will refufe to comply with. 

4 As to his eftate, or family; the nrft cannot be 
■ 4 excepted againft: And for the fecond, he will not 
: 4 difgrace himfelf by a comparifon fo odious. He ap-. 

4 peals to Lord M. for the regularity of his life and. 
4 manners, ever fince he has made his addrefles to me, 
4 or had hope of my favour. ’ 

I fuppofe, he would have his Lordfhip’s figning to 
this letter to be taken as a voucher for him. 

4 He defires my leave, in company with my Lord* 
4 in a pacific manner, to attend my father or uncles, 
4 in order to make propofals that muft be accepted, if 
4 they will but fee him, and he 
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« And tells me, that he will fubmit to any mea- 
‘ fures that I. fhall prefcribe, in order to bring about a 

* reconciliation.’ 

He prefuines to be very earned with me c to give 

* him a private meeting fome night, in my father’s 
« garden, attended by whom I pleafe.’ 

Really, my dear, were you to fee his letter, you 
would think I had given him great encouragement, 
and were in dire£t treaty with him; or that he were 
lure that my friends would drive me into a foreign 
protection; for he has the boldnefs to offer, in my 
Lord’s name, an afylum to me, fhould I be tyranni¬ 
cally treated in Solmes’s behalf. ’ J t 

I fuppole it is the way of this fex to endeavour to 
intangle the thoughtlefs of ours by bold fuppofals and 
offers, in hopes that we fhall be too complaifant or p 
bafhful to quarrel with them; and, if not check’d, to 
reckon upon our filence, as affents voluntarily given, I 
or conccifions made in their favour. 

There are other particulars in this letter which p 
I ought to mention to you : But I will take an oppor¬ 
tunity to fend you the letter itfelf, or a copy of it. 

For my own part, I am very uneafy to think how p 
I have been drawn on one hand, and driven on the 
other, into a clmdeftine, in fhort, into a mere Lover- 
like correfpondence, which my heart condemns. 

It is eafy to fee, that if I do not break it off, Mr. 
Lovelace’s advantages, by reafon of my unhappy fitu- 
ation, will every day increafe, and I fhall be more 
and more intangled: Yet if I do put an end to it, 
without making it a condition of being freed from 

Mr. Solmes’s add refs-- May 1 , my dear, is it heft, to 

continue it a little longer, in hopes, by giving him up, I 
to extricate myi'elf out of the other difficulty ?- Whofe 
advice can I now afk but yours ? 

All my relations are met. They are at breakfaft 
together. Solmes is expelled. I am exceflively un¬ 
eafy, I mud lay down my pen. 
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Th e y arc all going to church together, Grievoufly 
diforder’d they appear to be, as Hannah tells me. 
She believes fomething is refolved upon. 

Sunday noon. 

What a cruel thing is fufpenfe!—I will afk leave to 
go to church this afternoon. -I expert to be deny'd : 
But if I do not afk, they may allege, that my not 
going is owing to my felf. 



I defired to fpeak with Shorev : Shorey came: I 
dire&ed her to carry my requefl to my mamma, for 
permiflion to go to church this afternoon. What 
think you was the return ? Tell her, that fhe muff 
direct herfelf to her brother for any favour fhe has to 
afk.—So, my dear, I am to be deliver’d up to my 
brother!- 

I was refolved, however, to afk of him this favour. 
Accordingly, when they fent me up my folitary din¬ 
ner, I gave the mefTenger a billet, in which I made it 
my humble requefl to my papa, thro* him, to be per * 
mitted to go to church this afternoon. 

This was the contemptuous anfwer: Tell her,that her 
requefl: will be taken into confideration to-morrow .— 
My requefl to go to church to-day to be taken into 
confideration to-morrozv !— 

Patience will be the fittefl return I can make to 
fuch an infult. But this method will not do, indeed 
it will not, with your Clariffa Harlowe. And yet it 
is but the beginning, I fuppofe, of what I am to ex¬ 
pert from my brother, now I am delivered up to him. 



On recolle&ion, I thought it befl to renew my re¬ 
quefl. I did. The following is a copy of what I 
wrote, and what follows that, of the anfwer fent me. 
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Sir, 

KNOW not what to make of the anfwer brought 
to my requeft of being permitted to go to church 
this afternoon. If you defigned to fhew your plea- 
fantry by it, I hope that will continue ; and then my 
requeft will be granted. You know, that I never 
absented myfelf, when well, and at home, till the two 
laft Sundays; when I was advtfed not to go. My 
preftnt fituation is fuch, that I never more wanted the 
benefit of the public prayers. I will folemnly engage 
only to go thither, and back again. I hope it cannot be 
thought that I would do otherwife. My deje&ion of 
fpirits will give a too juft excufe on the fcore of in- 
difpofition, for avoiding vifits. Nor will I, but by 
diftant civilities, return the compliments of any of my 
acquaintance. My difgraces, if they are to have an 
end, need not to be proclaim’d to the whole world. 
I afk this favour, therefore, for my reputation’s fake, 
that I may be able to hold up my head in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, if I live to fee an end of the unmerited 
ieverities, which Idem to be defigned for 

Tour unhappy Jtfler^ 

Cl. Harlowe. 

To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

F OR a girl to lay fo much ftrefs upon going to 
church, and yet refolve to defy her parents, in 
an article of the greateft confequence to them, and 
to the whole family, is an abfurdity. You are re¬ 
commended, Mifs, to the pra&iceof your private de¬ 
votions: May they be efficacious upon the mind of 
one of the moft pervicacious young creatures that ever 
was heard of! The in-*<?«-tion is, I tell you plainly, 
to mortify you into a fenfe of your duty. The neigh¬ 
bours you are fo follieitous to appear well with, already 
know, that you defy that . So, Mifs, if you have a 
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real value for your reputation, fhew it as you ought. 
It is yet in your own power to eftablifh or impair it. 

Ja. Harlowe. 


Thus, my dear, has my brother got me into his 
fnares, and I, like a poor hlly bird, the more I ftrug- 
gle, am the more intangled. 


LETTER XXIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Mond. morning , Mar. 6. 

T HEY are refolv’d to break my heart. My poor 
Hannah isdifcharged—difgracefully difcharged !— 

Thus it was. 

Half an hour after I had fent the poor girl down 
for my breakfaft, that bold creature Betcy Barnes, 
my lifter’s confident and fervant (if a favourite maid 
and confident can be deemed a fervant J, came up. 
What, Mifs, will you pleafe to have for breakfaft ? 
I was furpris’d. What will I have for breakfaft, 
Betty !—How !— What!— How comes it!—Then 
I named Hannah !— I could not tell what to fay. 

Don’t be furpris’d, Mifs :—But you’ll fee Hannah 
no more in this houfe !— 

God forbid !— Is any harm come to Hannah !— 
What! What is the matter with Hannah ?—. 

Why, Mifs, the lhort and the long is this: Your 
papa and mamma think Hannah has ftaid long enough 
in the houfe to do mifehief; and fo the is order’d to 
troop (that was the confident creature’s word); and 
I am dire&ed to wait upon you. 

I burft into tears :—I have no fervice for you, 
Betty Barnes, none at all.—But where is Hannah ?—« 
Cannot I fpeak with the poor girl. 1 owe her half a 
year’s wages. May I not fee the honeft creature, and 
pay her her wages ?— I may never fee her again per¬ 
haps, for they are refolv’d to break my heart. 

H 4 ... And 
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And they think, you are refolv’d to break theirs : 
So tit for tat, Mifs. 

Impertinent I call d her; and afk’d her, if it were 
upon fuch confident terms that her fervice was to 


•commence. 

I was lb very earneft to fee the poor maid, that, 
to oblige me, as (lie laid, (he went down with my 

requeft. 

i he worthy creature was as earneft to fee me; 
and the favour was granted in prefence of Shorey. and 

I thank'd her, when fhe came up, for her part 

fervice to me. 


Her heart was ready to break. And fhe fell a vin¬ 
dicating her fidelity and love} and declaiming any 
mifehief fhe had ever made. 


1 told her, that thofe, who occafion’d her being 
turn’d out of iny fervice, made no queftion of her in¬ 
tegrity : That it was an indignity level’d at me: 
That I was very forry for it, and hoped fhe would 
meet with as good a fervice. 

Never, never, wringing her hands, a miftrefs fhe 
loved fo well. And the poor creature ran on in my 
praifes, and in profeilions of love to me. 

We are all apt, you know, my dear, to praife our 
benefa&ors, becaufe they are our benefactors ; as if 
every-body did right or wrong as they obliged or dif- 
obliged us . But this good creature deferved to be 
kindly treated ; fo I could have no merit in favouring 
one, whom it would have been ingrateful not to 
diftinguifh. 

I gave her a little linen, fome laces, and other odd 
things ; and, inftead of four pounds which were due 
to her, ten guineas : And faid, If ever I were again 
allow’d to be my own miftrefs, I would think of her 
in the firft place. 

Betty envioufly whifper’d Shorey upon it. 

Hannah told me, before their faces, having no other 
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opportunity, that (he had been examin’d about letters 
to me, and from me: And that {he had given her 
pockets to Mifs Hariowe, who look’d into them, and 
put her fingers in her ftays; to fatisfy herfelf that fhc 
had not any. 

She gave me an account of the number of my 
pheafants and bantams ; and I faid, they fhould be 
my own care twice or thrice a day. 

We wept over each other parting. The girl 
pray’d for all the family. 

To have fo good a fervant fo difgracefully dif- 
mifted, is a cutting thing: And I could not help 
faying. That thefe methods might break my heart, 
but not any other way anfwer the end of the authors 
of my difgraces. 

Betty, with, a very faucy fleer, faid to Shorcy, 
There would be a trial of fkill about that, {he fancy’d. 
But I took no notice of it. If this wench thinks I 
have robbed her young miftrefs of a lover, as you fay 
fhe has given out, lhe may think it a merit in herfelf 
to be impertinent to me. 

Thus have I been forced to part with my faithful 
Hannah. If you can commend the good creature to 
a place worthy of her, pray do, for my fake. 

LETTER XXIV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, Ta Mifs Howe. 

Mond. near 12 o y Clock . 

p k 1 H E inclofed Letter is juft now delivered to me. 
-*• My brother has now carried all his points. 

I fend you alfo the copy of my anfwer. No more 
at this time can I write. 

Mifs Clary, Mond. March 6. 

Y your papa’s and mamma's command, I write,, 
exp re fly to forbid you to come into their pre- 
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fence, or into the garden when they are there: Nor 
when they are not tiere, but with Betty Barnes to at¬ 
tend you, except by particular licence, or command. 

On their bleflings, you are forbidden likewife to 
correfpond with the vile Lovelace ; as it is well known 
you did by means of your fly Hannah: Whence her 
fudden difcharge : As was fit. rtn-ilcu 

Neither are you to correfpond with Mifs Howe; 
who has given herfelf high airs of late ; and might 
poflibly help on your co'rrefpondence with that liber¬ 
tine. Nor, in fhort, with any-body without leave. 

You are not to enter into the prefence of either 
of your uncles, without their leave firft obtained, 
it is in mercy to you, after fuch a behaviour to your 
mamma, that your papa refufes to fee you. 

You arc not to be feen in any apartment of the 
•houfe, you fo lately govern’d as you pleafed, unlefs 
you are commanded down. 

In fhort, are ftri<ftly to confine yourfelf to your 
chamber, except now and then, in Betty Barnes’s 
fight (as aforefaid) you take a morning and evening 
turn in the garden: And then you are to go dire&ly, 
>and without Hopping at any apartment in the way, 
up and down the back-ftairs, that the fight of fo 
perverfe a young creature may not add to the pain 
you have given every-body. 

The hourly threatenings of your Lovelace, as well 
as your own unheard-of obftinacy, will account to 
you for all this. What a hand has the beft and moft 
indulgent of mothers had with you, who fo long 
pleaded for you, and undertook for you ; even when 
others, from the manner of your fetting out, defpaired 
of moving you ! — What, muft your perverfenefs 
have been, that fuch a mother can give you up ! 
She thinks it right fo to do : Nor will take you to 
favour, unlefs "you make the firft fteps, by a com¬ 
pliance with your duty. 

As for myfelf, whom, perhaps, you think 
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of (in very good company, if you do, that is my 
ii; confolation) ; I have advifed, that you may be permit¬ 
ted to purfue your own inclinations [Some people need 
no greater punifliment than fuch a permiflion]; and 
not to have the houfe incumbered by one who mu ft 
give them the more pain for the neceflity fhe has laid 
them under of avoiding the fight of her, altho’ in it. 

_ If any thing I have written, appear fevere or harih, 
it is ftill in your power (but perhaps, will not always 
be fo) to remedy it; and that by a fingle word. 

Betty Barnes has orders to obey you in all points 
confident with her duty to thofe to whom you owe 
it, as well as Jbe . 

Ja. Harlowe. 

I To James Harlowe junior , Efq\ 

Sir, 

T WILL only fay. That you may congratulate 
-*■ yourfelf on having fo far fucceeded in all your 
views, that you may report what you pleafe of me, 
and I can no more defend myfelf, than if I were 
dead. Yet one favour, neverthelefs, I will beg of 
you : It is this ;—That you will not occafion more 
feverities, more difgraces, than are necefl'ary for carry¬ 
ing into execution your further defigns, whatever 
they be, againft 

Tour unhappy Sifter, 

Cl. Harlowe. 


LETTER XXV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuef March 7. 

Y my laft depofite, you’ll fee how I am driven, 
and what a poor prifoner I am : No regard had 
to my reputation. The whole matter is now before 
you. Can fuch meafures be fuppofed to foften ?—But 
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Purely they can only mean to try to frighten me into 
my brother’s views.—All my hope is, to be able to 
weather this point till my coufin Morden comes from 
Florence; and he is expe&ed foon. Yet, if they are 
determined upon a Ihort day, I doubt he will not be 
here time enough to fave me. I 

It is plain, by my brother’s letter, that my mamma 
has not fpared me, in the report Ihe has made of the 
conferences between herfelf and me : Yet Ihe was 
plcafed to hint to me, that my brother had views which 
Hie would have had me try to difappoint.—But file had 
engaged to give a faithful account of what was to pafs 
between herfelf and me : And it was doubtlefs, much | 
more eligible to give up a daughter, than to difoblige 
a hulband, and every other perfon of the family. ,, s 

They think they have done every* thing by turn¬ 
ing away my poor Hannah : But as long as the li- I a 
berty of the garden, and my poultry- vifits are allowed 
me, they will be miftaken. • J 

I alked Mrs, Betty , If Ihe had any orders to watch 
or attend me ? or, W hether I were to afk her Leave, 
whenever I ftiould be difpofed to walk in the garden, ' i 
or to go to feed my Bantams ? 

Lord blefs her ! what could I mean by fuch a [ 
queftion !—Yet file owned, that fhe had heard, that 
I vras not to walk in the garden when my papa, 
mamma, cr uncles were there, r. 1 


However, asj it behoved me to be allured on this 
head, I went down dire£lly, and ftaid an hour, with¬ 
out queftion or impediment : And yet a good part 
of the time, I walked under, and in fight (as I may 
fay) of, my brother’s Study-window ; where both he 
and my filler happened to be. And I am furethey 
faw me, by the loud mirth they affected; by way of 
infult, as I fuppofe. 

So this part of my reftraint was doubtlefs a llretch 
of the authority given him. The inforcing of that 
may perhaps come next. But I hope “ 
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i Tuefday night. 

Since I wrote the above, I have ventured to fend 
a letter by Shorey, to my mamma. I dire&ed her to 
give it into her own hand, when nobody was by. 

I fhall inclofe the copy of it. You’ll fee that I 
would have it thought, that now Hannah is gone, I 
have no way to correfpond out of the houfe. I am 
far from thinking all I do, right. I am afraid, this is 
a little piece of art, that is not fo. But this is an after¬ 
thought : The letter went firft. 


Honoured Madam , 


T-J A VING acknowleged to you, that I had re- 
A A ceived letters from Mr. Lovelace, full of refen t- 
ment, and that I anfwered them purely to prevent 
further mifchief; and having fhew’d you copies of 
my anfwers, which you did not difapprove of, altho’ 
you thought fit, after you had read them, to forbid 
me any further correfpondence with him ; I think it 
my duty to acquaint you, that another letter from him 
has fince come to my hand, in which he is very earneft 
with me to permit him to wait on my papa, or you, 
or my two uncles, in a pacific way, accompanied by 
Lord M.— On which I beg your pommands. 

I own to you. Madam, that had not the prohibition 
been renew’d, and had not Hannah been fo fuddenly 
difmified my fervice, I fhould have made the lefs 
fcruple to have written an anfwer, and to have com¬ 
manded her to convey it to him with all fpeed, in 
order to diffuade him from thefe vifits, left any thing 
fhould happen on the occafion, that my heart akes 
but to think of. 

And here, I cannot but exprefs my grief, that I 
fhould have all the punifhment, and all the blame, 
who, as I have reafon to think, have prevented great 
mifchief, and have not been the occafion of any. 
For, Madam, could / be fuppofed to govern the paf- 
fions of either of the gentlemen \—Over the one in- 
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deed, I have had Tome little influence, without giving 
him hitherto any reafon to think he has fatten'd an 
obligation upon me for it.—Over the other, Who, 
Madam, has any ? 

I am grieved at heart, to be obliged to lay fo great 
blame at my brother's door, altho* my reputation and 
my liberty are both to be facrific’d to his refentment 
and ambition. May not, however, fo deep a fufferer 
be permitted to fpeak out ? 

This communication being as voluntarily made, as 
dutifully intended j I humbly prefume to hope, that I 
fhall not be required to produce the letter itfelf. I can¬ 
not either in honour or prudence do that, becaufe of the 
vehemence of his ftyle j for having heard [not, I af- 
fure you, by my means, or thro’ Hannah's] of fome 
part of the harfh treatment I have met with \ he thinks 
himfelf intitled to place it to his own account, by 
reafon of fpeeches thrown out by fome of my relations 
equally vehement. 

If I do not anfwer him, he will be made defperate, 
and think himfelf juftified [tho’ I fhall not think him 
fo] in refenting the treatment he complains of: If I 
do, and if, in compliment to me, he forbears to refent 
what he thinks himfelf intitled to refent; be pleafed, 
Madam, to conbder the obligation he will fuppofehe 
lays me under. 

If I were as ftrongly prepoflefTed in his favour as is 
fuppofed, I fhould not have wifh'd this to be confider’d 
by you.—And permit me, as a ftill further proof that 
I am not prepoflefTed, to beg of you to confider. Whe¬ 
ther, upon the whole, the propofal I made of declare- 
ing for the Single Life (which I will religioufly ad¬ 
here to) is not the beft way, to get rid of his pre- 
tenfions with honour. To renounce him, and not to 
be allowed to aver, that I will never be the other man’s, 
will make him conclude (driven as I am driven), that 
I am determined in that other man's favour. 

If this has not its due weight, my brother's ftrange 
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fchemes muft be try’d, and I will refign myfelf to 
my deftiny, with all the acquiefcence that fhall be 
granted to my. prayers. And fo leaving the whole to 
your own wifdcm, and whether you choofe to con- 
iult my papa and uncles upon this humble application, 
or not; or whether I (hall be allowed to write an 
anfwer to Mr. Lovelace, or not (and if allow’d fo to 
do, I beg your dire&ion, by whom to fend it) j I re¬ 
main, 

Honoured Madam , 

Your unhappy , but ever-dutiful daughter , 

Cl. Harlowe. 


JVednefday morning. 

I have juft received an anfwer to the inclofed letter. 
My mamma, you’ll obferve, has ordered me to burn 
it: But, as you will have it in your fafe keeping, 
and nobody elfe will fee it, her end will be equally 
anfwer’d. It has neither date nor fu perforation. 


Cl A r iss A, 

C A Y not all the blame, and all the punifhment, is 
^ yours. I am as much blam’d, and as much 
punifh’d, as you are; yet am more innocent. When 
your obftinacy is equal to any other perfon’s paflion, 
blame not your brother. We judg’d right, that Han¬ 
nah carry’don your correfpondencies. Now (heisgone, 
and you cannot write (we think you cannot) to Mils 
Howe, nor {he to. you, without our knowlege, one 
caufe of uneafinefs and jealoufy is over. 

I had no diflike to Hannah. I did not tell her fo; 
becaufe Somebody was within hearing, when {he de- 
lired to pay her duty to me at going : I gave her a 
caution, in a raifed voice. To take care, where-ever 
file went to live next, if there were any young Ladies, 
how {he made parties, and aflifted in clandeftine cor¬ 
refpondencies But I flid two guineas into her hand. 
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Nor was I angry to hear you were more bountiful to 
her—So much for Hannah. 

I don’t know what to write, about your anfwering 
that man of violence. What can you think of it, 
that fuch a family as ours, {hould have fuch a rod held 
over it ?— For my part, I have not own’d that I 
know you have correfponded: By your laft boldnefs 
to me (an aftonifhing one it was, to purfue before 
Mr. Solmes, the fubjedt that I was forced to break 
from above flairs) you may, as far as I know, plead, 
that you had my countenance for your correfpondence 
with him ; and fo add to the uneafinefs between your 
papa and me. You was once all my comfort: You 
made all my hardfhips tolerable : — But now !— 
However, nothing, it is plain, can move you ; and I 
will fay no more on that head : For you are under 
your papa’s difcipline now; and he will neither be 
prefcribed to, nor intreated. 

I {hould have been glad to fee the letter you tell 
me of, as I faw the reft : — You fay, both honour 

and prudence forbid you to fhew it me !- O 

Clarifla! what think you of receiving letters that 
honour and prudence forbid you to fhew to a mo¬ 
ther !— But it is not for me to fee it, if you would 
choofe to fhew it me. I will not be in your fecret. 
I will not know that you did ccrrefpond. And* as to 
an anfwer, take your own methods. But let him 
know it will be the laft you will write. And, if you 
do write, I won’t fee it: So feal it up, if you do, and 
give it to Shorey, and fhe— Yet do not think I give 
you licence to write ! 

We will be upon no conditions with him, nor will 
you be allow’d to be upon any. Your papa and uncles 
would have no patience were he to come. What 
have you to do to oblige him with your refufal of Mr. 
Solmes? — Will not That refufal be to give him 
hope ? And while he has any, can we be eafy or free 
from his infults? Were even your brother in fault? as 
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that fault cannot be conquer’d, is a fifter to carry on 
a correfpondence that fhall endanger her brother ? But 
your papa has given his fandtion to your brother’s dis¬ 
likes, and they are now your papa’s diflikes, and my 
diflikes, your uncles and every-body’s !— No matter 
to whom owinfir. 

As to the reft, you have by your obftinacy put rt 
cut of my power to do any-thing for you. Your 
papa takes upon himfelf to be anfwerable for all con¬ 
sequences. You muft not therefore apply to me for 
any favour. I {hall endeavour to be only an obferver; 
Happy, if I could be an unconcerned one !—While I 
had power, you would not let me ufe it as I would 
have ufed it. Your aunt has been forced to engage 
not to interfere but by your papa’s direction. You’ll 
have fevere trials. If you have any favour to hope 
for, it muft be from the mediation of your uncles. 
And yet I believe, they are equally determin’d : For 
they make it a principle — (Alas! they never had 
children!) that that child, who in marriage is not go¬ 
vern’d by her parents, is to be given up as a loft crea¬ 
ture ! 

I charge you, let not this letter be found. Burn 
it. There is too much of the jnother in it, to a 
daughter fo unaccountably obftinate. 

Write not another letter to me, I can do nothing 
for you. But you can do every thing for yourfelf. 

Now, my dear, to proceed with my melancholy 
narrative. 

After this letter, you will believe, that I could have 
veiy little hopes, that an application diredtly to my 
father, would ftand me in any ftead : But I thought 
it became me to write, were it but to acquit myfelf 
to myfelf, that I have left nothing unattempted, that 
has the leaft likelihood to reftore me to his favour. 
Accordingly I wrote to the following effedt: 

‘ I prefume not, I fay, to argue with my papa, I 

‘ only 
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4 only beg his mercy and indulgence in this one point, 
4 on which depends my prefent and perhaps my fu- 
4 ture happinefs ; and befeech him not to reprobate 
4 his child for an averfion which it is not in her power 
* to conquer. I beg, that I may not be facrific’d to 
4 prcjeCts, and remote contingencies : I compLin of 
4 the difgraces I fuffer in this banilhment from his pre- 
4 fence, and in being confined to my chamber. In 
4 every thing but this one point, I promife implicit 
4 duty and resignation to his will. I repeat my offers 
4 of a Single Life ; and appeal to him, whether I have 
4 ever given him caufe to doubt my word. I beg 
4 to be admitted to his, and to my mamma’s prefence, 
4 and that my conduCt may te under their own eye: 
4 And this with the more eirneftnefs, as 1 have too 
4 much reafon to believe, that fnares are laid for mej 
4 and tauntings and revilings ufed, on purpofe to make 
4 a handle of my words againft me, when I am not 
4 permitted to fpeak in my own defence. I conclude 
4 with hoping, that my brother’s inftigations may not 
4 rob an unhappy child of her father.’ 


This is the cruel anfwer, fent without fuper- 
feription, and unfealed, altho’ by Betty Barnes, who 
delivered it with an air, as if Ihe knew the contents. 


Wednefday . 


T Write, perverfe girl, but with all the indignation 
-■* that your diiobedience deferves. To defire to be 
forgiven a fault you own, and yet refolve to perfevere 
in, is a boldnefs, no more to be equall’d, than paffed 
over. It is my authority you defy. Your reflections 
upon a brother, that is an honour to us all, deferve 
my utmoft refentment. I fee how light all relation- 
fhip fits upon you. The caufe I guefs at, too : I can¬ 
not bear the reflections that naturally arife from this 
confideration. Your behaviour to your too indulgent, 
and too fond mother— But, I have no patience— 
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if Continue baniftied from my prefence, undutiful as you 
are, till you know how to conform to my will. In¬ 
grateful creature ! Your letter but upbraids me for 
n my paft indulgence. Write no more to me, till you 
ift can diftinguifti better; and till you are convinc’d of 
aft' your duty to 

‘ ' A jujily incenfed Father . 

This angry letter was accompany’d with one from 
r| my mamma, unfealed, and unfuperferibed alfo. Thofe 
ci| who take fo much pains to confederate every one 
I againft me, I make no doubt, obliged her to bear her 
teftimony againft* the poor girl. 

This letter being a repetition of fome of the fevere 
til things that pafted between my mamma and me, of 
which I have given you an account, I (hall not need 
tof to give you the contents—Only thus f; t r, that Jhe 
A alfo praifes my brother, and blames me for my freedoms 
with him. 


LETTER. XXVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Thurfd. morn. Mar. 9 . - 

Have another letter from Mr. Lovelace, altho’ I 
had not anfwer’d his former. 

This man, fome how or other, knows every thing 
that pafles in our family : My confinement; Hannah’s 
difmiflion ; and more of the refentments and refo- 
lutions of my father, uncles, and brother, than I earn 
pofiibly know, and almoft as foon as things happen. 
He cannot come at thefe intelligences fairly. 

He is exceflively uneafy upon what he hears ; and 
his expreflions both of love to me, and refentment to 
them, are very fervent. He follicits me much c To 
< engage my honour to him, Never to have Mr. 

6 Solmes.’ 
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4 Solmes/ 1 think I may fairly promife him that I 
will not. 

He begs, 4 That I will not think he is endeavour- 
4 ing to make to himfelf a merit at any man’s ex- 
4 pence, fince he hopes to obtain my favour on the 
4 foot of his own ; nor that he feeks to intimidate me 
4 into a confideration for him. But declares, that the 
4 treatment he meets with from my family is fo in- 
4 tolerable, that he is perpetually reproached for not 1 1 
4 relenting it; and that as well by Lord M. and his 
4 two aunts, as by all his other friends: And if he 
4 muft have no hope from me, he cannot anfwer for 
4 what his defpair will make him do.’ 

Indeed, he fays, his relations, the Ladies particu- I? 
larly, advife him to have recourfe to a legal remedy: 1^ 
4 But how, he afks, can a man of honour go to law 
4 for verbal abufes, given by people intitled to wear 
4 fvvords ?* 

You fee, my dear, that my mamma feems as ap- 
prehenfive of mifehief as I, and has indire&ly of- re 
fer’d to let Shorey carry my anfwer to the letter he * 
font me before. 

He is full of the favour of the Ladies of his family 
to me : To whom, neverthelefs, I am perfonally a 
flranger ; except, that once I faw Mifs Fatty Mon- I * 
tague at Mrs. Knollys's. 

It is natural, I believe, for a perfon to be the more 
defirous of making new friends, in proportion as fhe 
lofes the favour of old ones : Yet, had I rather appear 
amiable in the eyes of my own relations, and in your 
eyes, than in thofe of all the world befides :—But thefe 
four Ladies of his family have fuch excellent cha¬ 
racters, that one cannot but wi(h to be thought well 
of by them. Cannot there be a way to find out by 
Mrs. Fortefcue’s means, or by Mr. Hickman, who 
has fome knowlege of Lord M. (covertly, however), 
what their opinions are of the prefent fituation oi 
things in our family; and of the little likelihood there 
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is, that ever the alliance once approved of by them, 
can take effect?—I cannot, for my own part, think 
fo well of myfelf, as to imagine, that they can 
wifh him to perfevere in his views with regard to 
me, through fuch contempts and difeouragements — 
Not that it would concern me, fhould they advife 
him to the contrary.— By my Lord’s figning Mr. 
Lovelace’s former letter ; by Mr. Lovelace’s af- 
furances of the continued favour of all his relations ; 
and by the report of others ; I feem to ftand ftill high 
in their favour: But, methinks, I would be glad to 
have this confirmed to me, as from themfclves, by the 
lips of an indifferent perfon ; and the rather, as they 
are known to put a value upon their alliance, fortunes, 
and family ; and take it amifs, as they have reafon, 
to be included by ours in the contempt thrown upon 
their kinfman. 

Curiofity at prefent is all my motive: Nor will 
there ever, I hope, be a ftronger, notwithftanding 
your queftionable throbs : Even were Air. Lovelace 
to be lefs exceptionable than he is. 

& 

I have anfwerM his letters. If he take me at my 
word, I fhall need to be the lefs follicitous for his 
relations opinions in my favour: And yet one would 
be glad to be well thought of by the worthy. This 
is the fubftance of my letter : 

4 I exprefs my furpriz at his knowing (and fo early) 

4 all that pafles here. I alfure him, That were there 
4 not fuch a man in the world, as himfelf, I would 
4 not have Mr. Solmes/ 

I tell him, ‘ That to return, as I underltand he 

* does, defiances for defiances, to my relations, is far 
4 from being a proof with me, either of his politenefs, 

* or of the confederation he pretends to have for me. 

* 4 That the moment I hear he vifits any of my 
4 friends without their confent, I will make a refo- 
* lution, never to fee him more, if 1 can help it.’ 

MK ji appriL him, * That I am conniv’d at in lending 
" - > ‘this* 
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this letter (altho’ no one has feen the contents), 
provided it (hall be the laft I will ever write to him: 
That I had more than once told him, that the Single 
Life was my choice : And. this, before Mr. Solmes 
was introduced as a vifitor in our family : That Mr. 
Wyerley, and other gentlemen, knew it well to be 
my choice, before he was acquainted with any of 
us: That I had never been induced to receive a 
line from him on the fubjeCt, but that I thought he 
had not aCted ungeneroufly by my brother; and 
yet had not been fo handfomely treated by my 
friends, as he might have expeCted : That had he 
even my friends of his fide, I fhould have very great 
objections to him, were I to get over my choice of 
a Single Life, fo really preferable to me as it is ; and 
that 1 fhould have declared as much to him, had I 
'regarded him as more than a common vifitor. On all 
thefe accounts, I defire, that the one more letter which 
I will allow him to depofite in the ufual place, may 
be the very Inji \ and That only, to acquaint me with 
his acquiefcence, that it fhall be fo; at leaft till hap¬ 
pier times V J 

This laft I put in, that he may not be quite defpe- 
xate. but if he take me at my word, I fhall be rid of 
one of my tormentors. 

I have promifed to lay before you all his letters, 
and my anfwers : I repeat that promife : And am the 
lefs follicitous for that reafon, to amplify upon the 
contents of either. But I cannot too often ex- 
prefs my vexation, to be driven to fuch ftreights and 
difficulties, here at home, as oblige me to anfwer. 
letters (from a man I had not abfolutely intended to 
encourage, and had really great objections to) filled 
as his are with fuch warm proteftations, and written 
to me with a fpirit of expectation. 

For, my dear, you never knew fo bold a fuppofer. 
As commentators find beauties in an author, which 
the author perhaps was a ftranger to; fo he fome- 
times compliments me in high ftrains of gratitude 
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4 favours, and for a confideration, which I never de- 
i figned him ; infomuch that I am frequently under a 
neceffity of explaining away the attributed goodnefs, 
which if I fhew’d him, I fhould have the lefs opinion 
- of myfelf. 

In fhort, my dear, like a reftiff horfe, he pains oneV 
4 hands, and half disjoints one’s arms, to rein him in. 

4 And, when you fee his letters, you muft form no 
jljudgment upon them, till you have read my anfwers : 
itlf you do, you will indeed think you have caufe to 
N attribute felf-deceit^ and throbs , and glows to your 
friend :— And yet, at other times, the contradictory 
: creature complains, that I fhew him as little favour, 
and my friends as much inveteracy, as if in the ren¬ 
counter betwixt my brother and him, he had been 
the aggreflor ; and as if the cataflrophe had been as 
fatal, as it might have been. 

® If he has a defign by this conduct (fometimes com- ' 
plaining of my fhynefs, at others exulting in my ima¬ 
ginary favours) to induce me at one time to acquiefce 
with his compliments, at another to be more com- 
plaifant for his complaints ; and if the contradiction 
. be not the effect of his inattention and giddinefs; I 
/hall think him as deep and as artful (too probably, 
as praftifcd) a creature, as ever lived ; and were I 
rto be fure of it, fhould hate him, if poflible, w'orfe 
than I do Solmes. 

But enough for the prefent of a creature fo very 

various!— 


LETTER XXVII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 




' * Thurfday nighty Mafth g. 

Have no patience with any of the people you are 
with. I know not what to advife you to do. 
do you know, that you are not punifhable for 



being 
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being the caufe, tho’ to your own lofs, that the will 
of your grandfather is not comply’d with?—Wills 
are facred things, child. You fee, that they, even 
they, think fo, who imagine they fuffer by a will, 
thro’ the diflin£lion paid you in it. 

-I allow of all your noble reafonings for what you 
did at the time : But fince fuch a charming, fuch a 
generous in fiance of filial duty, is to go thus unre* 
warded ; Why fhould you not refume? 

Your grandfather knew the family-failing: He j^ 
knew what a noble fpirit you had to do good.— He 
himfclf, perhaps (excufe me, my dear), had done too 
little in his life-time ; and therefore he put it in your 
power to make up for the defers of the whole fa¬ 
mily. W ere it to me, I would refume it. Indeed I 
would. 

You will fay, you cannot do it, while you are 
with them. I don’t know that. Do you think they 
can ufe you worfe than they do ?— And is it not 
your right ? And do they not make ufe of your own 
generofity to opprefs you ? Your uncle Harlowe is 
one truflce, your coufin Morden is the other: Infill 
upon your right to your uncle ; and write to your 
coufin Morden about it. This, I dare fay, will 
make them alter their behaviour to you. 

Your infolent brother, what has he to do to con* 
troul you ?— Were it me (I wifh it were for one 
month, and no more), I’d fhew him the difference. 

I’d be in my own manfion, purfuing my charming 
fehemes, and making all around me happy. I’d let 
up my own chariot. I’d vifit them when they de- 
ferv’d it. But when my brother and filler gave 
themfelves airs, I’d let them know, that I was their 
filler, and not their fervant: And, if that did not do, 

I would fliut my gates againll them ; and bid them 
be company for each other.— 

. It mull be confefs’d, however, that this brother 
and filler of yours, judging as fuch narrow fpirits will 
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ever judge, have fome reafon for treating you as' 
they do. It muft have long been a mortifying 
confideration to them (fet difappointed love on her 
fide, and avarice on bis, out of the queftion) to he 
fo.much eclipfed by a younger fitter.— Such a fun in 
a family, where there are none but faint twinklers. 
How could they bear it!— Why, my dear, they 
muft look upon you as a prodigy among-them : And 
prodigies, you know, tho’ they obtain our admiration, 
never attraft our love. The dittance between you 
and them is immenfe. Their eyes ake to look up at 
you. What lhades does your full day of merit caft 
upon them ! — Can you wonder then, that they 
ftiould embrace the nrft opportunity that offer’d, to 
endeavour to bring you down to their level ? 

Depend upon it, my dear, you will have more of 
it, and more ftill, as you bear it. 

As to this odious Solines, I wonder not at your 
averfion to him. It is needlefs to fay any thing to 
you, who have fo fincere an antipathy to him, to 
ftrengthen your diflike : Yet, who can refill her 
own talents ? One of mine, as I have heretofore faid, 
is to.give an ugly likenefs. Shall I indulge it?—I will. 
And the rather, as, in doing fo, you will have my 
opinion in juftiftcation of your averfion to him, and 
in approbation of a fteadinefs, that I ever admired, 
and muft for ever approve in your temper. 

I was twice in this wretch’s company. At one of 
the times your Lovelace was there. I need not 
mention to you, who have fuch a pretty curiofity , 
tho’ at prefent, only a curiofity, you know ! the un- 
fpeakable difference !— 

Lovelace entertain’d the company in his lively gay 
way, and made every-body laugh at one of his ftories. 
It was before this creature was thought of for you. 
Solmes laugh’d too. It was, however, bis laugh: For 
his firft three yertrs, at leaft, I imagine, muft have 
been one continual fit of crying; and his mufcles have 
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never yet been able to recover a rifible tone. His very 
fmile (you never faw him {mile I believe ; never at 
leaft gave him caufe to fmile) is fo little natural to 
his features, that it appears in him, as hideous as the 
grin of a man in malice. 

I took great notice of him, as I do of all the noble 
Lords of the creation, in their peculiarities ; and was 
difgufted, nay, fhock’d at him even then. I was 
glad I remember, on that particular occafion, to fee 
his ftrange features recovering their natural gloomi- 
nefs ; tho’ they did this but flowly, as if the mufcles 
which contributed to his diftortions, had turn’d up¬ 
on rufty fprings. 

What a dreadful thing muft even the Love of fuch 
a hufband be! For my part, were I his wife ! (—But 
what have I done to myfelf, to make but fuch a fup- 
pofition ?) I fhould never have comfort but in his ab- 
fence, or when I was quarreling with him. A fple- 
netic Lady, who muft have fomebody to find fault 
with, might indeed be brought to endure fuch a 
wretch : The fight of him would always furnifh out 
the occafion, and all her fervants, for That reafon, 
and for That only, would have caufe to blefs their 
mafter. But how grievous, and apprehenfive a thing 
muft it be for his wife, had (he the leaft degree of 
delicacy, to catch herfelf in having done fomething 
to oblige him ? 

So much for his perfon : As to the other half of 
him, he is faid to be an infinuating, creeping mortal 
to any-body he hopes to be a gainer by : An infolent, 
over-bearing one, where he has no fuch views : And 
is not this the genuine fpirit of meannefs ?— He is 
reported to be fpiteful and malicious, even to the 
whole family of any fingle perfon, who has once dif- 
obliged him j and to his own relations moft of all. 
I am told, that they are none of them fuch wretches 
as himfelf. This may be one reafon, why he is for 
difinheriting them. 
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My Kitty, from one of his domeftics, tells me, 
that his tenants hate him : And that he never had a 
fervant who fpoke well of him. Vilely fufpicious of 
their wronging him, probably from the badnefs of his 
own heart, he is always changing. 

His pockets, they fay, are continually cramm’cl 
with keys : So that when he would treat a gueft (at 
friend he has not out of your family), he is half as long 
puzzling which is which , as his niggardly treat might 
? be concluded in. — And if it be wine, he alwayss 
fetches it himfelf: Nor has he much trouble in doing 
fo; for he has very few vifitors— only thofe, whom 
bufinefs or neceflity brings: For a gentleman who 

I can help it, would rather be benighted, than put up 
' at his houfe. 

Yet this is the man they have found out, for the 
- fake of confiderations as fordid as thofe he is govern’d 
by, for a hulband (that is to fay, for a Lord and 
iflj Mafter) for Mifs Clariila Harlowe ! 
ft But perhaps, he may not be quite fo miferable as 
i he is reprefented. Characters extremely good, or ex¬ 
tremely bad, are feldom juftly given. Favour for a 
$'■ perfon will exalt the one, as disfavour will fink the 

(J- other. But your uncle Antony has told my mamma, 

£ who objected to his covetoufnefs, that it was intended 
to tie him up, as he called it, to your own terms ; 
which would be with a hempen, rather than a ma¬ 
trimonial cord, I dare fay ! But, is not this a plain 
indication, that even his own recommenders think 
him a mean creature; and that he muft be articled 
with — perhaps for neceffaries? But enough, and too 
much, of fuch a mortal as this!—You muft not have 
him, my dear — That I am. clear in — tho’ not fo 
clear, how you will be able to avoid it, except you 
aflert the independence which your eftate gives you* 

i* _ 

Here my mamma broke in upon me. She 

I 2 wanted 
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wanted to fee what I had written. I was filly enough 
to read Solmes’s chara&er to her. 

She own’d, that the man was not the moft de- 
firable of men ; had not the happieft appearance : 
But what was perfon in a man ? And I was chidden 
for fetting you againft complying with your father’s 
will. Then follow’d a le&ure upon the preference 
to be given in favour of a man who took care to dis¬ 
charge all his obligations to the world, and to keep all 
together, in oppofition to a fpendthrift or profligate: 
A fruitful fubje< 51 :, you know, whether any particular 
perfon be meant by it, or notWhy will thefe wife 
parents, by faying too much againft the perfons they 
diflike, put one upon defending them ? Lovelace is 
not a fpendthrift; owes not obligations to the world; 
tho’, I doubt not, profligate enough. Then, putting 
one upon doing fuch but common juftice, we mult 
needs be prepofTeffed, truly !—And fo we are put, per¬ 
haps, upon curiofities firft, how fuch a one or his 
friends may think of one ;—And then, but too pro¬ 
bably, a diftinguilhing preference, or fomething that 
looks like it, comes in. 

My mamma charg’d me* at laft, to write that fide 
over again.— But excufe me, my good mamma ! I 
would not have the chara&er loft upon any confider- 
ation ; fince my vein ran freely into it: And I never 
wrote to pleafe myfelf, but I pleafed you. A very 
good reafon why:i— We have but one mind between 
us—Only, that fometimes you are a little too grave, 
methinks; I, no dotmt, a little too flippant in your 
opinion. 

This difference in our tempers, however, is pro¬ 
bably the reafon that we love one another fo well, 
that, in the words of Norris, no third love can come 
in between: Since each, in the other’s eye, having 
fomething amifs, and each loving the other well 
enough to bear beins; told of it; and the rather, per¬ 
haps, “ * * * ‘ ‘ 


neither wanes to mend it; 1 his takes ott a 
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food deal from that rivalry which might encourage a 
little, if not a great deal, of that latent fpleen, which 
in time might rife into envy, and That into ill-will. 
f- So, my dear, if This be the cafe, let each keep her 
fault, and much good may do her with it, fay I: 
til For there is conftitution in both to plead for it: And 
what an hero or heroine mull he or lhe be, who can 
ati conquer a conftitutional fault ? Let it be avarice, as 

toe in fome I dare not name: Let it be gravity, as in my 

kk beji friend: Or let it be fippancy, as in— 1 need not 

fi fay whom. 

fei It is proper to acquaint you, that I was obliged to 
ife; comply with my mamma’s curioftty. — My mamma 
0 has her lhare, her full fhare, of curioftty, my dear— 

it and to let her fee here and there, fome paflages of 

your letters.— * . 

r; I am broke in upon— But I will tell you by-and- 
:j|i by, what palled between my mamma and me, on this 

[» occafion—And the rather, as (he had her Girl, her 

p: favourite Hickman, and your Lovelace, all at 

tik once in her eye.— 
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Thus it was: 

4 I cannot but think, Nancy, faid Ihe, after all, 

* that there is a little hardlhip in Mifs Harlowe’s cafe *. 

4 And yet, as her mamma fays, it is a grating thing 
4 to have a child, who was always noted for her duty 

• in Jmailer points, to Hand in oppofition to her pa- 
4 rents will, in the greater; yea, in the greatef of alL 
4 And now, to middle the matter between both, it 
4 is pity, that the man they infill upon her accepting 
4 has not that fort of merit, which fo delicate a mind 
4 as Mifs Harlowe’s might reafonably expedl in a huf- 
4 band.—But then, this man is furely preferable to a 
4 libertine: To a libertine too, who has had a duel 
4 with her own brother. Fathers and mothers mull 

I 3 4 think 
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€ think fo, were it tiot for that circumftance— And it 

* is ftrange if they do not know heft.’ 

And fo they muft, thought I, from their experience, 
if no little, dirty views give them alfo that prepoflefiion 
in one man’s favour, which they are fo apt to cenfure 
their daughters for having in another’s— And if, as I 
may add in your cafe, they have no creeping, old, 
jnufty, uncle Antony’s to ftrengthen their prepofief- 
dQons, as he does my mamma’s—Poor, creeping, po¬ 
sitive foul, what has fuch an old bachelor as he to do, 
to prate about the duties of children to parents ; un- 
lefs he had a notion that parents owe fome to thtir 
children ? But your mamma, by her indolent meek- 
jiefs, let me call it, has fpoiled all the three brothers. 
c But you fee, child, proceeded my mamma, what 

* a different behaviour Mine is to You. I recom- 

* mend to you one of the fobereff, yet politeff, men 

* in England.—’ 

I think little of my mamma’s politeji , my dear. 
She judges of honeft Hickman for her daughter , as 
lhe would have done, I fuppofe, twenty years ago, 
for herfelf: For Hickman appears to me to be a man 
of that antiquated cut; as to his mind I mean: A 
great deal too much upon the formal, you muft needs 
think him to be, yourfelf. 

* Of a good family, continued my mamma; a fine, 
c clear, and improving eftate (a prime confederation 

* with my mamma, as well as with fome other folks, 
c whom you know) : And I beg and I pray you to en- 

* courage him: At leaft, not to ufe him the worfe , 
c for his being fo obfequious to you.’ 

Yes, indeed ! To ufe him kindly, that he may treat 
me familiarly — But diftance to the inen-wretches is 
beft—I fay. 

4 Yet all will hardly prevail upon you to do as I 
c would have you. What would you fay, were I to 

* treat you as Mifs Harlowe’s father and mother treat 
« her V 

4 What 
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c What would I fay, Madam [-—That’s eafily an- 
6 fwer’d. I would say nothing. Can you think fuch 
4 ufage, and to fuch a young lady, is to be borne? 

4 Come, come, Nancy, be not fo hafty : You have 
4 heard but one fide ; and that there is more to be 
c faid is plain, by your reading to me, but parts of 
* her letters. They are her parents. They mull know 
4 beft. Mifs Harlowe, as fine a child as fhe is, 
4 muft have done fomething, mull have faid fomething 
4 (you know how they lov’d her), to make them ufe 
4 her thus.’ - 

4 But if Jhe (hould be blamelefs, Madam, how does 
4 your own fuppofition condemn them f* 

Then came up Solmes’s great eftate ; his good ma¬ 
nagement of it— 4 A little too near indeed,’ was the 
word !—( O how money-lovers, thought I, will palliate ! 
Yet my mamma is a princefs in fpirit to this Solmes !) 
4 What ftrange effects have prepoffeflion and love 
4 upon young ladies ! * 

I don’t know how it is, my dear; but people take 
ftrange delight in finding out folks in love ; Curiofi- 
ties beget curiofities : I believe that’s the thing ! 

She proceeded to praife Mr. Lovelace’s perfon, and 
his qualifications natural and acquired: But then fhe 
would judge as mothers will judge, and as daughters 
are very loth to judge:—But could fay nothing in an- 
fwer to your offer of living fingle; and breaking with 
him—if—if—(three or four If’s fhe made of one good 
one. If) that could be depended on, (he faid. 

But ftill obedience without referve , reafon what I 
will, is the burden of my mamma’s fong : And This, 
for my fake, as well as yours. 

I mult needs fay, that I think duty to parents is a 
very meritorious excellence : But I blefs God I have 
not your trials. We can all be good when we have 
no temptation nor provocation to the contrary:—But 
few young perfons (who can help themfelves too) 
would bear what you bear. 

I 4 I will 
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I will not mention all that is upon my mind, in .re¬ 
lation to the behaviour of your father and uncles, and 
the reft of them, becaufe I would not offend you: 
But I have now a higher opinion of my own fagacity, 
than.ever I had, in that I could never cordially love 
any one of your family but yourfelf. I am not born 
to like them. But it is my duty to be fincere to my 
friend: And this will excufe her Anna Howe to Mifs 
Clariffa Harlowe. I ought indeed to have excepted 
your mamma; a lady to be reverenced ; and now to 
be pity’d. What muft have been her treatment, to 
be thus fubjugated, as I may call it ? Little did the 
good old Vifcount think, when he married his darling, 
his only, daughter to fo well-appearing a gentleman, 
and to her own liking too, that (lie would have been 
fo much kept down. Another would call your father a 
tyrant, if you will not: All the world indeed would : 
And if you love your mother, you fhould not be very 
angry at the world for taking that liberty. Yet, after 
all, I cannot help thinking, that {he is the lefs to be 
pitied, as {he may be faid (be the gout, or what will, 
the occafion of his morofenefs) to have long behaved 
unworthy of her birth and fine qualities, in yielding to 
incroaching fpirits (you may confine the refle&ion to 
your brother, if it will pain you to extend it) \ and This 
for the fake of preferving a temporary peace to her- 
felf; which is the lefs worth attempting to preferve, 
as it always produced a ftrength in the will of others, 
and a weaknefs in her own, that has fubjefted her to 
an arbitrarinefs which grew, and became eftablifhed, 
upon her patience.—And now to give up the molt de- 
ferving of her children, againft her judgment, a facri- 
fice to the ambition and felfifhnefs of the leaft deferv- 
ing—But I fly from this fubje<ft—having, I fear, faid 
too much to be forgiven for—and yet much lefs than 
is in my heart to fay upon the over-meek fubject. 

Mr. Hickman is expected from London this even¬ 
ing. I have defired him to inquire after Lovelace’s 

life 
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life and convention in town. If he has not, I 
Ihall be very angry with him. Don’t expe& a very 
good account of either. He is certainly an intriguing 
wretch, and full of inventions. 

Upon my word, I moft heartily defpife that fex ! 
I wifh they would let our fathers and mothers alone; 
teazing them to teaze us with their gplden promifes, 
and proteftations, and fettlements, and the reft of their 
oftentatious nonfenfe. How charmingly might you 
and I live together, and defpife them all!—But to be 
cajoled, wire-drawn* and infnared, like filly birds, into 
a ftate of bondage* or vile fubordination : To be 
courted as princefles for a few weeks, in order to be 
treated as Haves for the reft of our lives— Indeed, my 
dear, as you fay of Solmes, I cannot endure them!—< 
But for your relations ( friends no more will I call 
them, unworthy as they are even of the other name!) to 
take fuch a wretch’s price as That; and to the cutting 
off all reverfions from his own family!—How mull a 
mind but commonly juft refift fuch a ineafure! 

Mr. Hickman fhall found Lord M. upon the fubje< 5 b 
you recommends But beforehand, I can tell you 
what he and what his lifters will fay, when they arc 
founded. Who would not be proud of fuch a rela¬ 
tion as Mifs Clarifla Harlowe?— Mrs. Fortefcue told 
me, that they are all your very great admirers. 

If I have not been clear enough in my advice about 
what you lhall do, let me fay, that I can give it in 
one word : It is only by re-urging you to Resume.. 
If you do, all the reft will follow. 

We are told here, that Mrs. Norton, as well as 
your aunt Hervey, has given her opinion on the im¬ 
plicit fide of the queftion. If ftie can think, that the 
part Ihe has had in your education, and your own ad¬ 
mirable talents and acquirements, are to be thrown 
away upon fuch a worthlefs creature as Solmes, I could 
heartily quarrel with her.. You may think I fay this 
to lefien your regard fof the good woman. And per- 

I 5 haps 
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haps not wholly without caufe, if you do. For, to 
own the truth, methinks, I don’t love her fo well as 
I fhould do, did you love her fo apparently lefs, that 
I could be out of doubt, that you love me better. 
Your mamma tells you, ‘ That you will have great 

* trials: That you are under your papa’s difcipline .’— 
The word’s enough for me to defpife them who give 
occaflon for its ufe !— * That it is out of her power 

* to help you !’ And again: ‘ That if you have any 

* favour to hope for, it muft be by the mediation of 

* your uncles !’ I fuppofe you will write to the oddi¬ 
ties ; fince you ape forbid to fee them !— But can it 
he, that fuch a lady, fuch a filler, fuch a wife, fuch 
a mother, has no influence in her own family ? Who 
indeed, as you fay, would marry, that can live fingle? 
My choler is again beginning to rife. RESUME, 
jny dear :— And that’s all I will give myfelf time to 
fay further, left I offend you, when I cannot ferve 
jou—Only this, that I am 

Tour truly affectionate friend and fervant , 

Anna Hows. 

LETTER XXVIH. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Friday , Mar, 10. 

V” O U will permit me, my dear, to touch upon a 
-*• few paflages in your laft favour, that affeX me 
fenfibly. 

In the firft place, you muft allow me to fay, low 
as I am in fpirits, that I am very angry with you for 
your reflexions on my relations, particularly on my 
father, and on the memory of my grandfather. Nor, 
my dear, does your own mamma always efcape the 
keen edge of your vivacity. One cannot one’s felf 
forbear to write or fpeak freely of thofe we love and 
a honour; 
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honour; that is to fay, when grief wrings the heart: 
But it goes againft one to hear any body elfe take the 
fame liberties. Then you have fo very ftrong a man¬ 
ner of expreflion, where you take a diftafte, that 
when paffion has fubfided, and I come by reflexion 
to fee by your feverity what I have given occafion for, 
I cannot help condemning myfelf. Let me then, as 
matters arife, make my complaints to you; but be it 
your part to foothe and foften my angry paflions, by 
/uch advice as nobody better knows how to give: 
And this the rather, as you know what an influence 
your advice has upon me. 

I cannot help owning, that I am pleafed to have 
you join with me in opinion of the contempt which 
Mr. Solmes deferves from me. But yet, permit me 
to fay, that he is not quite fo horrible a creature as 
you make him : As to his per fort , I mean ; for with 
regard to his mind , by all I have heard, you have 
done him but juftice: But you have fuch a talent at 
an ugly likenefs, and fuch a vivacity, that they fome- 
times carry you out of verifimilitude. In fhort, my 
dear, I have known you, in more inftances than one, 
fit down refolved to write all that wit, rather than 
ilri(SI juftice, could fuggeft upon the given occafion. 
Perhaps it may be thought, that I fhould fay the lefs 
on this particular fubje£t, becaufe your diflike to him 
arifes from love to me : But fhould it not be our aim 
to judge of ourfelves, and of every thing that affects 
us, as we may reafonably imagine other people would 
judge of us, and of our actions ? 

As to the advice you give, to refume my eftate, 
I am determin’d not to litigate with my papa, let 
what will be the confequence to myfelf. I may give 
you, at another time, a mere particular anfwer to 
your reafonings on this fubjeft : But, at prefent, will 
only obferve, that it is my opinion, that Lovelace 
himfelf would hardly think me worth addrefling, were 
he to know this to be my refolution. Thefe ?nen y 
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my dear, with all their flatteries, look forward to the 
Permanent. Indeed, it is fit they fhould. For 
Love muft be a very foolifh thing to look back upon, 
when it has brought perfons born to affluence into 
indigence; and laid a generous mind under the hard 
necelfity of obligation and dependence. 

You very ingenioufly account for the love we bear 
to one another, from the difference in our tempers. 

I own, I fhould not have thought of That. There 
may poflibly be fomething in it: But whether there 
be, or not, whenever I am cool, and give myfelf 
time to refleCI, I will love you the better for the cor¬ 
rection you give me, be as fevere as you will upon 
me. Spare me not therefore, my dear friend, when¬ 
ever you think me in the leaft faulty. I love your 
agreeable raillery: You know I always did: Nor* 
however c'zw-ferious you think me, did I ever think 
you flippant , as you harfhly call it. One of the firft 
conditions of our mutual friendfhip was, that each 
fhould fay or write to the other whatever was upon 
her mind, without any offence to be taken : A con¬ 
dition, that is indeed an indifpenfable in all friendfhip^ 

I knew your mamma would be for implicit obe¬ 
dience in a child. I am forry my cafe is fo circum- 
ftanced, that I cannot comply : As my Mrs. Norton 
fays, it would be my duty to do fo, if I could. You* 
are indeed very happy, that you have nothing but 
your own agreeable, yet whimfical, humours to con¬ 
tend with, in the choice fhe invites you to make of 
Mr. Hickman !—How happy fhould I be, to be treated 
with fo much lenity ! 1 fhould blufh to have my 
mamma fay, that fhe begg’d and pray’d me, and all 
in vain, to encourage a man fo unexceptionable as Mr» 
Hickman. 

Indeed, my beloved Mils Howe, I am afham’d ta 
have your mamma fay, with Me in her view, c What, 

* ftrange effe&s have Prepofleflion and Love upon 

* young creatures of our fex P This touches me the 

more 
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more fenfibly, becaufe you yourfelf, my dear, are fa 
ready to perfuade me into it^ I fhould be very blame- 
able to endeavour to hide any the lead byas upon my 
mind, from you : And I cannot but fay,— that this 
man—this Lovelace— is a perfon that might be liked 
well enough, if he bore fuch a character as Mr. Hick¬ 
man bears $ and even if there were hopes of reclaiming 
him: But Love, methinks,. as fhort a word as it is, 
has a broad found with it.. Yet do I find, that one 
may be driven, by violent meafures, Hep by ftep, as 
it were, into fomething that may be called-—I don’t 
know what to call it—A conditional kind of likings or 
fo:—But as to the word Love —juftifiable and charm- 
, I ing as it is in fome cafes (that is to fay, in all the rela¬ 
tive , in all the focial , and, what is ftill beyond both,, 
in all our fuperior duties, in which it may be properly 
called divine) ; it has, methinks, in this narrow, cir- 
cumfcribed, felfifh, peculiar fenfe, no very pretty found 
with it4 Treat me as freely as you will in all other re- 
fpe&s, I will love you, as I have faid, the better for' 

, I your friendly freedom : But, methinks, I could be 
glad, for Se x-fake, that you would not let this im- 
, putation pafs fo glibly from your pen, or your lips, as 
attributable to one of your own fex, whether I be the 
perfon or not: Since the. other mud have a double • 
triumph, when a perfon of your delicacy (arm’d with 
fuch contempts of them all,, as you would have one 
think) can give up a friend, with an exultation over 
herweaknefs, as a filly, love- fick creature! 

I could make fome other obfervations upon the con¬ 
tents of your laft two letters ; but my mind is not free 
enough at prefent. The occafions for the above duck 
with me; and I could not help taking the earlieft no¬ 
tice of them. 

I will now acquaint you with all proceedings here: 
But thefe fhall be the fubjeft of another Letter. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Saturday , March n. 


I Have had fuch taunting meflages, and fuch re¬ 
peated avowals of ill-offices, brought me from my 
brother and fifter, if I do not comply with their wills 
(delivered, too, with provoking faucinefs by Betty 
Barnes), that I have thought it proper, before I enter’d 
upon my intended addrefs to my uncles, in purfuance 
of the hint given me in my mamma’s letter, to ex- 
poftulate a little with them . But, I have done it in 4 . 
fuch a manner, as will give you (if you pleafe to take 
it as you have done fome parts of my former letters) 
great advantage over me. In fhort, you will have « 

more caufe than ever, to declare me far gone in Love, 4 

if my reafons for the change of my ftyle, in thefe 4 

letters, with regard to Mr. Lovelace, do not engage ii 

your more favourable opinion.— For I have thought 
proper to give them their own way ; and, fince they 
will have it, that I have a preferable regard for Mr. 
Lovelace, I give them caufe rather to confirm their i 
opinion than doubt it. * 

Thefe are my reafons in brief, for the alteration of 5 ; 
my ftyle. 

In the firft place, they have grounded their prin- t 

cipal argument for my compliance with their will, ^ 

upon my acknowlegements that my heart is free; *1 

and fo fuppofing I give up no preferable perfon, my Jr, 

oppofition has the look of downright obftinacy in 
their eyes ; and they argue, that, at worft, my aver- 
fion to Solmes, is an averfion that may be eafily fur- i 
mounted, and ought to be furmounted in duty to my % 
father, and for the promotion of family views. \ 

Next, altho’ they build upon this argument in or- \\ 
der to ftlence me, they feem not to believe me, but 
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treat me as violently, and as dif^racefully, as if I were 
in love with one of my father’s footmen : — So that 
my conditional willingnefs to give up Lovelace, has 
procur’d me no favour. 

In the next place, I cannot but think, that my 
brother’s antipathy to him is far from being well- 
grounded : His inordinate paffion for the fex is his 
crime, that is always rung in my ears j and a very 
great one it is: But, does my brother recriminate 
upon him thus, in love to me ?— No— His whole 
behaviour fhews me, that That is not his motive, and 
that he thinks me rather in his way, than otherwife. 

It is then the call of juftice, as I may fay, to fpeak 
up a little for a man, who, altho’ provok’d by my 
brother, did not do him all the mifchief he could 
have done him, and which my brother had endeavour’d 
to do him. It might not be amifs therefore, I thought, 
to alarm them a little with an apprehenfion, that the 
methods they are taking with me, are the very re- 
verfe of thofe they fhould take to anfwer the end they 
defign by them: And after all, what is the com¬ 
pliment I make Mr. Lovelace, if I allow it to be 
thought, that I do really prefer him to fuch a man, 
as him they terrify me with ? Then, my Mifs Howe 
(concluded I) accufes me of a tamenefs, w r hich fub- 
je&s me to infults from my brother : I will keep that 
dear friend in my eye ; and for all thefe confiderations, 
try what a little of her fpirit will do— fit it ever fo 
aukwardly upon me.' 

In this way of thinking, I wrote to my brother and 
filler. This is my Letter to him. 

HP R E A T E D, as I am treated, and, in a great 
meafure, if not wholly , by your inftigations, 
brother, you muft permit me to expoftulate with you 
upon the occafion. It is not my intention to difpleafe 
you in what I am going to write : And yet I muft 
deal freely with you ; The occafion calls for it. 

' And 
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And permit me, in the firft place, to remind you. 
That I am your fejler ; and not your fet'vant 5 and 
that* therefore, the bitter revilings and paflionate lan¬ 
guage brought me from you, upon an occafion, in which 
you have no reafon to prefcribe to me, are neither 
worthy of my character to bear, or of yours to offer. 

Put the cafe, that I were to marry the man you 
diflike, and that he were not to make a polite or 
tender hufband, Is that a reafon for you to be an un- 
polite and difobliging brother?—Why muft you y 
Sir, anticipate my misfortunes, were fuch a cafe to 
happen ? — Let me tell you plainly, that the hufband 
who could treat me, as a wife , worfe than you, of 
late, have treated me as a fjier y muft be a barbarous 
man indeed. 

Afk yourfelf, I pray you. Sir, If you would thus* 
have treated your lifter Bella, had fhe thought fit ta 
receive the add relies of the man fo much hated by 
you ?— If not, let me caution you, my brother, not 
to take your meafures by what you think will be 
borne, but rather by what ought to be offer’d. 

How would you take it, if you had a brother, who, 
in a like cafe, were to ad! by you , as you do by me ? 
You cannot but remember what a laconic anfwer 
you gave even to my papa, who recommended ta 
you Mils Nelly D’Oily :— You did not like her , were- 
your words l And that was thought fufficient. 

You muft needs think, that I cannot but know to 
whom to attribute my difgraces, when I recoiled! my 
papa’s indulgence to me, in permitting me to decline 
feveral offers ; and to whom, that a common caufe is 
endeavoured to be made, in favour of a man whole 
perfon and manners are more exceptionable, than 
thofe of any of the gentlemen I have been permitted 
to refufe. 

I offer not to compare the two men together: Nor 
is there, indeed, the leaft comparifon to be made be¬ 
tween them. All the difference to the one’s dif¬ 
ad vantage. 
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advantage, if I did, is but in one point— Of the 
greatefi importance, indeed— But to whom of mojl 
importance ?— To myfelf \ furely, were I to encourage 
his application: — Of the lead to Neverthelefs, 
if you do not, by your firange policies, unite that man 
and me as joint- fufferers in one caufe, you fhall find 
me as much refolv’d to renounce him, as I am to re- 
fufe the other. I have made an overture to this pur- 
pofe : I hope you will not give me reafon to confirm 
my apprehenfions, tha£ it will be owing to you> if it 
be not accepted. 

It is a fad thing, to have it to fay, without being 
confdous of ever having given you caufe of offence, 
that I have in you a brother , but not a friend. 

Perhaps you will not condefcend to enter into the 
reafons of your late conduct with a fooliffi fifter : But, 
if politenefs , if civility , be not due to that character, 
and to my fex, jujlice is. 

Let me take the liberty further to obferve, that 
the principal end of a young gentleman’s education 
at the univerfity, is, to learn him to reafon juftly, 
and to fubdue the violence of his paffions: I hope, 
brother, that you will not give room for any-body 
who knows us both, to conclude, that the toilette 
has learned the one more of the latter do&rine, than 
the univerfity has taught the other. I am truly foriy 
to have caufe to fay, that I have heard it often re¬ 
marked, that your uncontrouled paffions are not a 
credit to your liberal education. 

I hope, Sir, that you will excufe the freedom I 
have taken with you : You have given me too much 
-reafon for it, and you have taken much greater with 
me, without reafon ;— fo, if you are offended, ought 
to look at the caufe, and not at the effett:— Then 
examining yourfelf, that caufe will ccafe, and there 
will not be any-where a more accomplilh’d gentleman 
than my brother. 

Sifterly affe&ion, I do affure you. Sir (unkindly, 
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as you have ufed me) y and not the pertnefs which of 
late you have been fo apt to impute to me, is my 
motive in this hint. Let me invoke your returning 
kindnefs, my only brother ! And give me caufe, I be- 
feech you, to call you my compajjionating friend* For 
1 am, and ever will be. 

Your affectionate fjler y 

Cl. Harlowe, \ 

This is my brother’s anfwer. 


To Mifs Cl ariss a Harlowe. 

I Know, there will be no end of your impertinent 
fcribble, if I don’t write to you. I write there¬ 
fore : But, without entring into argument with fuch 
a conceited and pert preacher and queftioner, it is, 
to forbid you to plague me with your quaint nonfenfe. 
I know not what Wit in a woman is good for, but 
to make her over-value herfelf, and defpife every¬ 
body elfe. Yours, Mifs Pert, has fet you above your 
duty, and above being taught or prefcrib’d to, either 
by parents, or any-body elfe — But go on, Mifs, 
your mortification will be the greater; That’s all, 
child. It Jhally I allure you, if I can make it fo, 
fo long as you prefer that villainous Lovelace, who 
is juftly hated by all your family. We fee by your 
Letter now, as well as we too juftly fufpeCted before, 
moft evidently, what hold he has got of your for¬ 
ward heart. But the ftronger the hold, the greater 
muft be the force (and you fhall have enough of that) 
to tear fuch a mifcreant from it. In me, notwith- 
ftanding your faucy lecturing, and as fancy reflections 
before, you are fure of a friend, as well as a brother, 
if it be not your own fault. But if you will ftill 
think of fuch a hufband as that Lovelace, never ex¬ 
pert either in 

Ja. Harlowe. 
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I will now give you a copy of my letter to my 
fitter ; with her unfifterly anfwer. 

T N what, my dear fitter, have I offended you, that 
inftead of endeavouring to foften my father’s anger 
againft me (as I am fure, I fhould have done for you, 
had my unhappy cafe been yours) you fhould, in fo 
hard-hearted a manner, join to aggravate not only 
his difpleafure, but my mamma’s againft me. Make 
but my cafe your own, my dear Bella; and fuppofe 
you were commanded to marry Mr. Lovelace (to 
whom you are believed to have an antipathy), would 
you not think it a veiy grievous injun&ion — Yet 
cannot your diflike to Mr. Lovelace be greater than 
mine is to Mr. Solmes . Nor are Love and Hatred 
voluntary paffions. 

My brother may, perhaps, think it a proof of a 
manly fpirit, to be an utter ftranger to the gentle 
paflions. We have both heard him boaft, that he 
never loved [with diftin&ion; and, having predomi¬ 
nating paflions, and checked in his firft attempt, 
perhaps he never will: It is the lefs wonder then, 
raw from the college, fo lately himfelf the tutored , that 
he fhould fet up for a tutor, a prefcriber to our gentler 
fex, whofe taftes and manners are differently formed; 
For what, according to his account, are colleges, but 
clafles of tyrants, from the upper ftudents over the 
lower, and from them to the tutor ?—That he , with 
fuch mafculine paflions, fhould endeavour to controul 
and bear down an unhappy fitter, in a cafe where 
his antipathy, and, give me leave to fay, his ambition 
(once you would have allowed the latter to be his 
fault), can be gratify’d by fo doing, may not be quite 
fo much to be wonder’d at— But, that a fifter fhould 
give up the caufe of a fitter, and join with him to fet 
her father and mother againft her, in a cafe relative 
to fex ; in a cafe that might have been her own — 
Indeed, my Belia, this is not pretty in you. • 

There 
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There was a time that Mr. Lovelace was thought 
reclaimable, and when it was far from being deem’d, 
a cenfurable view to hope to bring back to the paths 
of virtue and honour, a man of his fenfe and under- 
ftanding. I am far from wifhing to make the ex¬ 
periment :—But neverthelefs will fay. That if I have 
not a regard for hinf, the difgracefu! methods taken 
to compel me to receive the addreffes of fuch a man 
as Mr. Solmes, are enough to infpire it. 

Do you, my fitter, for one moment, lay afide all 
prejudice, and compare the tw r o men in their births, 
their educations, their perfons, their underftandings, 
their banners, their air, and their whole deport¬ 
ments ; and in their fortunes too, taking in reverfions; 
And then judge #of both : Yet, as I have frequently 
offer’d, I will live fingle with all my heart, if that 
will do. 

I cannot thus live in difpleafure and difgrace !— I 
would, if I could, oblige all my friends— But will it 
be juff will it be honeji , to marry a man I cannot 
endure ?— If I have not been ufed to oppofe the will 
of my father, but have always delighted to oblige 
and obey, judge of the ftrength of my antipathy, by 
the painful oppofition I am obliged to make, and 
cannot help it. 

Pity then, my deareft: Bella, my fitter, my friend, 
my companion, my advifer, as you ufed to be when 
I was happy, and pleadfor. 

Tour ever'affectionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 

To Mlfs Clary Harlowe. 

L E T it be pretty, or not pretty, in your wife 
opinion, I lhall fpeak my mind. I’ll allure you, 
both of you and your condu<A, in relation to this de- 
tefted Lovelace. You are a fond, foolitti girl, with 
all your wifdom. Your letter {hews that enough in 
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twenty places. And as to your cant of living fingle* 
nobody will believe you. This is one of your fetches 
to avoid complying with your duty, and the will of 
the moft indulgent parents in the world, as yours 
have been to you, I am fure— Tho’ now they fee 
themfelves finely requited for it. 

We all, indeed, once thought your temper loft 
and amiable: But why was it?—You never was 
contra:!i<tcd before : You had always your own way. 
But no fooner go you meet with oppofition in your 
wdhes to throw yourfelf away upon a vile rake,* but 
you {hew what you are!—You cannot love Mr, 
Solmes ! that’s the pretence ; but filler, filler, let me 
tell you, that is becaufe Lovelace has got into your 
fond heart: A wretch hated, jullly hated, by us all; 
and who has dipped his hands in the blood of vour 
brother:—Yet him you would make our relation, 
would you ? 

I have no patience with you, but for putting the 
cafe of my liking fuch a vile wretch as him. As to 
the encouragement you pretend he received formerly 
from all our family, it was before we knew him to be 
fo vile: And the proofs that had fuch force upon w, 
ought to have had lome upon And zuould , had 

you not been a foolilh forward girl; as on this oc- 
cafion every-body fees you are. 

O how you run out in favour of the wretch !— 
His birth, his education, his perfon, his underftand- 
ing, his manners, his air, his fortune—Reverfions 
too taken in to augment the furfeiting catalogue ! 
What a fond firing of love-fick praifes is here !— 

And yet you would' live fingle—Yes, I warrant!__ 

When fo many imaginary perfections dance before 
your dazled eye ! — But no more — I only defire, 
that you will not, while you feem to have fuch an 
opinion of your wit, think every one elfe a fool; 
and that you can at pleafure, by your whining 
flourifhes, make us ail dance after your lead. 


Write 
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Write as often as you will, this fhall be the laft an- 
fwer or notice you fhall have upon this fubjeCt from 


Arabella Harlowe. 


I had in readinefs a letter for each of my uncles ; 
and meeting in the garden a fervant of my uncle Har¬ 
lowe, I gave them to him to deliver according to their 
refpeCtive directions. If I am to form a judgment by 
the anfwers I have received from my brother and 
filler, as above, I muft not, I doubt, expeCt any 
good from them. But when I have try’d every expe¬ 
dient, I fhall have the lefs to blame myfelf for, if any 
thing unhappy fhould fall out. I will fend you co¬ 
pies of both, when I fhall fee what notice they will 
be thought worthy of, if of any. 


LETTER XXX. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Sunday night , March 12. 


HIS man, this Lovelace, gives me great uneafi- 



-*• nefs. He is extremely bold and rafh. He was 
this afternoon at our church : In hopes to fee me, I 
fuppofe : And yet, if he had fuch hopes,' his ufual 
intelligence muft have failed him. 

Shorey was at church ; and a principal part of her 
obfervation was upon his haughty and proud behaviour, ;; 
when he turn’d round in the pew where he fat, to our , 
family-pew.-— My papa and both my uncles were s 
there; fo were my mamma and filter. My brother ^ 
happily was not! — They all came home in diforder. \ 
Nor did the congregation mind any-body but him; t, 
it being his firft appearance there, fince the unhappy i| 
rencounter. 

What did the man come for, if he intended to look k 
challenge and defiance, as Shorey fays he did, and as 
others obferved it feems as well as fhe? Did he i 
come for my fake; and, by behaving in fuch a man¬ 
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-ner to thofe prefent of my family, imagine he was do¬ 
ing me either fervice or pleafure?— He knows how 
they hate him : Nor will he take pains, would pains 
do, to obviate their hatred. 

You and I, my dear, have often taken notice of 
his pride; and you have rallied him upon it; and in- 
ffead of exculpating himfelf, he has own’d it; and, 
by owning it, has thought he has done enough. 

For my own part, I thought pride, in his cafe, an 
improper fubjeft for raillery.— People of birth and 

fortune to be proud, is fo needlefs, fo mean a vice !_ 

If they deferve refpe&, they will have it, without re¬ 
quiring it. In other words, for perfons to endeavour 
to gain refpeCt by a haughty behaviour, is to give a 
proof that they miftruft their own merit: To make 
confeflion that they know that their a diions will not 
attract it.— DiftinCtion or Quality may be prided in 
by thofe to whom diftin&ion or quality is a new thing. 
And then the reflection and contempt which fuch 
bring upon themfelves, by it, is a counter-balance. 

Such added advantages too, as this man has in his 

perfon and mien; learned alfo, as they fay he is;_ 

Such a man to be haughty, to be imperious !—-The 
lines of his own face at the famfc time condemning 
him— How wholly inexcufable !— Proud of what ? 
Not of doing well: The only jujlifiable pride.— 
Proud of exterior advantages !— Muft not one be led 
by fuch a Jiop-Jljort pride, as one may call it, in him 
or her who has it, to miftruft the interior. Some 
people may indeed be afraid, that if they did not af- 
fume, they would be trampled upon. A very narrow 
fear, however, fince they trample upon themfelves 
who can fear this. But this man muft be fecure, that 
humility would be an ornament to him. 

He has talents, indeed : But thofe talents, and his 
perfonal advantages, have been fnares to him. It is 
plain they have. And this fnews, that, weigh’d in 
an equal balance, he would be found greatly wanting. 

Had 
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Had my friends confided, as they did at firft, in 
that difcretion which they do not accufe me of being 
defe&ive in, I dare fay I fhould have found him out; 
And then fhould have been as refolute to difmifs him, 
as I was to difmifs others, and as I am never to have 
Mr. Solmes. O that they did but know my heart !— 

It {hall fooner burft, than voluntarily, uncompelled, 
undriven, di&ate a meafure that fhall caft a flur either 
upon them, my fex, or myfelf. 

Excufc me, my dear friend, for thefe grave folih- t 
quies, as I mav call them. How have I run from 
reflection to reflection ! But the occafion is recent!—• : 
They are all in commotion below upon it! i 

Shorey fays, that he watched my mamma’s eye, . 
and bowed to her : And fhe return’d the compliment. 
He always admir’d my mamma. She would not, I be- j 
lievc, have hated him, had fhe not been bid to hate 
him; and had it not been for the rencounter between 
him and her only fon. 

Dr. Lewin was at church ; and obferving, as every¬ 
one elfe did, the diforder into which Mr. Lovelace’s 
appearance had put all our family, was fo good as to 
engage him in converfation, when the fervice was 
©ver, till they were all gone to their coaches. 

My father it feems is more and more incenfed 
againfl: me. And fo arc my uncles : They had my 
letters in the morning. 7 'heir anfwers, if they vouch- 
fafe to anfwer me, will demonftratc, I doubt not, the 
unfeafonablencfs of this rafh man’s prefence at our 5 
church. 

They arc angry, it feems, at my mamma, for re- ’ 
turning his compliment. What an enemy is hatred, - 
even to the common forms of civility! which, how¬ 
ever, more diftinguifh the payer of a compliment, 
than the receiver . But they all fee, they fay, that 
there is but one way to .put an end to his infults. So 
I {hall fufFer: And in what will the rafh man have 
benefited himfelf, or mended his profpe&s ? 

Iam 
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I am extremely apprehenfive, that this worfe than 
ghoft-like appearance of his, bodes fome ftill bolder 
ftep* If he come hither (and very defirous he is of 
my leave to come), I am afraid there will be murder. 
To avoid That, if there were no other way, I would 
moft willingly be bury’d alive. 

They are all in confultation : Upon my letters, I 
fuppofe : So they were in the morning, which occa- 
fion’d my uncles to be at our church. I will fend you 
the copies of thofe letters, as I promifed in my laft, 
when I fee whether I can give you their anfwers with 
them. This letter is all— I-cannot-tell-what— the 
effe£t of apprehenfion and difpleafure at the man who 
has occafioned thefe apprehenfions : Six lines would 
have contained all that is in it to the purpofe of my 
itory. 

Cl. H. 

See Letter xxxvi. for Mr. Lovelace's account of his be¬ 
haviour and intentions in his appearance at their 

church . 


LETTER XXXI. 

Air. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

Monday , March i3. 

I IN vain doft (a) thou and thy compeers prefs me 
to go to town, while I am in fuch an uncertainty 
as I am at prefent with this proud Beauty. All the 
ground 'I have hitherto gained with her, is intirely 
owing to her concern for the fafety of people whom I 
have reafon to hate. 

Write then, thou biddeft me, if I will not come. 
That, indeed, I can do ; and as well without a fub- 

fa) Thefe gentlemen ajfefted the Roman flyle* as they 
called it, in their letters: And it was an agreed rule 'with 
them, to take in good part <whatever freedoms they treated 
each other with, if the pajfages 'Were 'written in that fyle . 

VoL. I. K 
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je<ft, as with one. And what follows fhall be a proof 
of it. 

The Lady’s malevolent brother has now, as I told 
thee at M. Hall, introduced another man ; the molt 
unpromittng in his perfon and qualities, the moft for¬ 
midable in his offers, that has yet appeared. 

This man has, by his propofals, captivated every 
foul of the Harlowe’s— Soul/ did I fay ?—There is 
not a foul among them but my charmer’s : And 
fhe, withftanding them All, is a£tually confin’d, and 
otherwife maltreated, by a Father the moft gloomy and 
pofitive ; at the inftigation of a Brother the moft arro¬ 
gant and felfifli— But thou knoweft their chara&ers j 
and I will not therefore fully my paper with them. 

But is it not a confounded thing to be in love with 
one, who is the daughter, the fifter, the niece, of a 
family I muft eternally defpife ? And the devil of it. 
That Love increafing, with her?—What fhall I call it? 
—r ’Tis not fcorn :— ’Tis not pride’Tis not the 
infolence of an adored beauty:— But ’tis to virtue , it 
feems, that my difficulties are owing: And I pay for 
not being a fly finner, an hypocrite: for being re- 
gardlefs of my reputation; for permitting flander to 
open its mouth againft me, But is it neceflary for 
fuch a one as I, who have been ufed to carry all before 
me, upon my own terms— I, who never infpir’d a 
Tear, that had not a difcernibly-predominant mixture of 
Love in it ; to be an hypocrite ? —Well fays the poet: 

He who feems virtuous does but aft a part ; 

And Jhcws not his own nature , but his art . 

Well, but, it feems, I jnuft praSlife for This art, 
if I would fucceed with this truly admirable creature ! 
But why pratiife for it ?—Cannot I indeed reform ?— 
I have but one vice;—Have I, Jack?-r-Thqu knoweft 
my heart, if any man living docs, As far as I know 
it myfelf, thou knoweft it.— But ’tis a curfed de¬ 
ceiver— For it has many and many a time impofed 
i nn iit i , ppon 
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upon its matter— Majler , did I fay ? That am I not 
now: Nor have I been, from the moment I beheld 
this angel of a woman : Prepared indeed as I was by 
her character, before I faw her: For what a mind 
mutt that be, which, tho* not virtuous itfelf, admires 
not virtue in another ?— My vifit to Arabella, owing 
to a miftake of the fitters, into which, as thou halt 
heard me fay, I was led by the blundering uncle ; 
who was to introduce me ( but lately come from 
abroad) to the divinity , as I thought; but, inttead of 
her, carry’d me to a mere mortal. And much diffi¬ 
culty had I, fo fond and fo forward my Lady, to get 
off, without forfeiting All with a family that 1 intended 
fhould give me a goddefs. 

I have boafted, that I was once in love before . 
And indeed I thought I was. It was in my early man¬ 
hood—with that Quality-jilt, whofe infidelity I have 
vow’d to revenge upon as many of the fex as fliall 
come into my power* I believe, in different climes, 
I have already facrificed an hecatomb to my Nemefis, 
in purfuance of this vow. But upon recolle&ing 
what I was then+ and comparing it with what I find 
in myfelf now, I cannot fay, that I was ever in love 
before. 

What was it then, doft thou alk me, fince the dis¬ 
appointment had fuch effects upon me, when I found 
myfelf jilted, that I was hardly kept in my fenfes?— 
Why I’ll tell thee what, as near as I can remember; 
for it was a great while ago :—It was—egad, Jack, I 
can hardly tell what it was— But a vehement afpi- 
ration after a novelty, I think— Thofe confounded 
Poets, with their celeftially-terrene deferiptions, did as 
much with me as the Lady : They fired my imagina¬ 
tion, and fetme upon a defire to become a goddefs- 
maker. I mutt needs try my new-fiedg’d pinions, in 
fonnet, elogy, and madrigal. J mutt: have a Cynthia, 
a Stella, a Sacharifla, as well as the beft of them: 
Darts, and flames, and the devil knows what, mutt I 
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give to my Cupid. I muft create beauty, and place 
it where nobody elfe could find it: And many a time 
have I been at a lofs for a fubjecfl, when my new- 
created goddefs has been kinder than it was proper for 
my plaintive fonnet {he fhould be. 

Then Lhad a vanity of another fort in my paflion: 

I found myfelf well-received among the women in ge¬ 
neral ; and I thought it a pretty lady-like tyranny (I was 
very young then, and very vain) to fingle out fome 
one of the fex, to make half a /core jealous. And I 
can tell thee, it had its effe&: For many an eye have 
1 made to fparkle with rival indignation: Many a 
cheek glow *, and even many a fan have I caufed to 
be fnapped at a fifler-beauty ; accompany’d with a 
reflection, perhaps, at being feen alone with a wild 
young fellow, who could not be in private with both 
at once. 

In fhort. Jack, it was more Pride than Love, as I 
now find it, that put me upon making fuch a con¬ 
founded rout about lofing this noble varietefs. I thought 
fhe loved me at leaft as well as I believed I loved 
her : Nay, I had the vanity to fuppofe {he could not 
help it. My friends were pleafed with my choice. 
They wanted me to be {hackled. For early did they 
doubt my morals, as .to the fex.. They faw, that the 
dancing, the finging, the mufical Ladies were all 
fond of my company : For who (I am in a humour 
to be vain, I think !— for who) danc’d, who fung, 
who touch’d the firing, whatever the inftrument, with 
a better grace than thy friend ? 

I have no notion of playing the hypocrite fo egre- 
gioufly, as to pretend to be blind to qualifications 
which every-one fees and acknowleges. Such praife- 
begging hypocrify ! Such affe£tedly~difclaim’d attri¬ 
butes ! Such contemptible [ raife-traps !— But yet, 
lhall my vanity extend only to per fonals , fuch as the 
gracefulnefs of drefs, my debonnaire, and my allure- 
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Parts, I value not myfelf upon them. Thou wilt fay, 
I have no caufe.— Perhaps not: But if I had any thing 
valuable as to intelle&uals, thofe are not my own : 
And to be proud of what a man is anfwerable for the 
abufe of, and has no merit in the right ufe of, is to 
ftrut, like the jay, in a borrowed plumage. 

But to return to my fair jilt— I could not bear, 
that a woman, who was the firfl that had bound me 
in fdken fetters (they were not iron ones, like thofe I 
now wear) fhould prefer a coronet to me: And when 
the bird was flown, I fet more value upon it, than 
when I had it fafe in my cage, and could viflt it when 
I would. 

But now am I m-deed in love. I can think of no¬ 
thing, of no-body elfe, but the divine Clarifla Har¬ 
lowe.— Harlowe! — How that hated word flicks in 
my throat— But I fhall give her for it, the name of 
Love (a). 

Clarissa! —O there’s mufic in the name 9 
That foft’ning me to infant tendernefs , 

Makes my heart fpring like the firji leaps of life f 

But could’ft thou have thought that I, who think it 
poflible forme to favour as much as I can be favoured,j 
that I, who for this charming creature think of fore¬ 
going the life of honour for the life of jhackles; could 
adopt thofe over-tender lines of Otway? 

I check myfelf, and Laving the three firfl lines of 
the followirjg of Dryden’s to the family of the whiners, 
find the workings of the pafiion in my ftormy foul 
better cxprefled by the three laft : 

Love various minds does varioufy infpire 5 
He firs in gentle natures gentle fire : 

Like that of incenfe on the altar laid . 

But raging fames tempefiuous fouls invade : 

A fire^ which ev'ry windy pafiion blows ; 

IVith pride it mounts , and with revenge it gloivs. 

j! ^£ ' - K 3 And 
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And with Revenge it Jhall glow! — For,, doff 
thou think, that if it were not from the hope. That 
this flupid family are all combin’d to do my work for 
me, I would bear their infults ?— Is it pollible to 
imagine, that I would be brav’d as I am brav’d, 
threaten’d as I am threaten’d, by thofe who are afraid 
to fee me ; and by this brutal brother too, to whom I 
gave a life (A life, indeed, not worth my taking !).; 
had I not a greater pride in knowing, that by means 
of his very Spy upon me, I am playing him off as I 
pleafe ; cooling, or inflaming, his violent paflions, as 
may beft fuit my purpofes; permitting fo much to he 
reveal’d of my life and actions, and intentions, as may 
give him fuch a confidence in his double-fac’d agent, 
as fhall enable me to dance his employer upon ray 
own wires ? 

T his it is, that makes my pride mount above my 
refentment. By this engine, whofe fprings I am con¬ 
tinually oiling, I play them all off". The bufy old 
tarpaulin uncle I make but my embaffador to Queen 
Annabella Howe, to engage her (for example fake 
to her Princefsly daughter) to join in their caufe, and 
to aflert an authority they are refolv’d, right or wrong 
(or I could do nothing), to maintain. 

And what my motive, doff thou alk? No lefs than 
this, That my beloved fhall find no protection out of 
my family ; for, if I know hers , fly flic muff, or have 
the man fhe hates. This, therefore, if I take my 
meafures right, and my Familiar fail me not, will fe- 
cure her mine, in fpight of them all; in fpight of 
her own inflexible heart : Mine, without condition ; 
without refonnation promifes ; without the neceflity 
of a fiege of years, perhaps; and to be even then, 
after wearing the guife of a merit-doubting hypocrifr, 
at an uncertainty, upon a probation unapproved of— 
Then fhall I have all the rafeals, and rafcaleflfes of 
the family come creeping to me; I preferring to 
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them; and bringing that fordidly-imperious brother 
to kneel at the foot-flool of my throne. 

All my fear arifes from the little hold I have in the 
heart of this charming frofl-piece: Such a conflant 
glovv upon her lovely features: Eyes fo fparkling: 
Limbs fo divinely turn’d : Health fo florid : Youth fo 
blooming : Air fo animated: To have an heart fo im¬ 
penetrable^— And/, the hitherto fuccefsful Lovelace, 
the addrefibr — How can it be ? — Yet there are 
people, and I have talk’d with fome of them, who 
remember, that fhe was born ;— Her nurfe Norton 
boafts of her maternal offices in her earliefl infancy ; 
and in her education gradatim .— So that there is full 
proof, that (hie came not from above, all at once an 
angel ! How then can fhe be fo impenetrable ? 

But here’s her miftake ; nor will fhe be cured of 
it—She takes the man fhe calls her father (her mo¬ 
ther had been faultlefs, had file not been her father’s 
wife); file takes the men file calls her uncles; the 
fellow fhe calls her brother j and the poor con¬ 
temptible fhe calls her fifler ; to ,be her father, to be 
her uncles, her brother, her filler j and that, as fuch, 
fhe owes to fome of them reverence, to others re- 
fpe£t, let them treat her ever fo cruelly !— Sordid 
ties ! Mere cradle-prejudices ! — For had they not 
been impofed upon her by Nature, when file was in a 
perverfe humour, or could fhe have chofen her re¬ 
lations, Would any of thefe have been among them? 

How my heart rifes at her preference of them to 
me, when file is convinc’d of their injuflice to me ! 
Convinc’d that the alliance would do honour to them 
all—herfelf excepted ; to whom every-one owes ho¬ 
nour ; and from whom the molt princely family 
might receive it. But how much more will my heart 
rife with indignation againfl her, if I find file hefitates 
but one moment (however perfecuted) about pre¬ 
ferring me to the man fhe avowedly hates ! But fhe 
cannot furely be fo mean, as to purchafe her peace 
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with them at fo dear a rate. She' cannot give a 
fan&ion to proje&s form’d in malice, and founded in 
a felfifhnefs (and that at her own expence) which fhe 
has fpirit enough to defpife in others 5 and ought to 
difavow, that we may not think her a Harlowe. 

By this incoherent ramble thou wilt gather, that I 
am not likely to come up in hafte; fince I muft en¬ 
deavour firft to obtain fomc aflurance from the be¬ 
loved of my foul, that I {hall not be facrific’d to fuch 
a wretch as Solmes ! Woe be to the fair-one, if ever 
(he be driven into my power (for I defpair of a vo¬ 
luntary impulfe in my favour), and I find a difficulty 
in obtaining this fecurity ! 

That her indifference to me is not owing to the 
fuperior liking {he has for any other man, is what 
rivets my chains : But take care, fair-one; take care, 
O thou moft exalted of female minds, and lovelieft 
of perfons, how thou debafeft thyfelf, by encourage- 
ing fuch a competition as thy fordid relations have 
fet on foot in mere malice to me ! — Thou wilt fay I 
r^ve. .And fb I do ! 

Perdition catch my foul y but I do love her . 

Elfe , could I bear the perpetual revilings of her 
implacable family ?— Elfe> could I bafely creep about— 
not her proud father’s houfe— but his paddock— and 
garden-walls ?— Yet (a quarter of a mile’s diftance 
between us) not hoping to behold the leaft glimpfe of 
her fhadow r— Elfe\ fhould I think myfelf repaid, 
amply repaid, if the fourth, fifth, or fixth midnight 
{{roll, thro’ unfrequented paths, and over briery in- 
clofures, afford me a few cold lines ; the even ex¬ 
pended purport only to let me know, that fhe values 
the moft worthlefs perfon of her very worthlefs family, 
more than fhe values me ; and that fhe would Mot 
write at all, but to induce me to bear infults, which 
un-man me to bear ! — My lodging in the interme¬ 
diate way, at a wretched alehoufe ; difguifed like an 
inmate of it; Accommodations equally vile, as tbofe 
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I met with in my Weftphalian journey. *Tis well, 
that the neceffity for all This arifes not from fcorn and 
tyranny ; but is firft impofed upon herfelf! 

But was ever hero in romance (oppofing giants 
and dragons excepted) called upon to harder trials ?—* 
Fortune and family, and reverfionary grandeur, on 
my fide [ Such a wretched fellow my competitor !— 
Muft I not be deplorably in love, that can go thro* 
thefe difficulties, encounter thefe contempts ? By my 
foul, I am half afham’d of myfelf: I, who am per¬ 
jur’d too, by priority of obligation, if I am faithful 
to any woman in the world ! 

And yet, why fay I, I am half alham’d ?—Is it 
not a glory to love her whom every*one who fees her, 
eicher loves, or reveres, or both ? Dryden fays. 

The caufe of Love can never be ajfgn'd y 
9 Tis in no face ;— But in the lover's mind . 

And Cowley thus addrefles Beauty as a mere ima¬ 
ginary : 

Beauty ! thou wild fantafic ape 9 
Who doji in ev'ry country change thy Jhape: [ white ; 

Here black ; there brown \ here taivny ; and there 
Thou fatter er ! who comply Jl with every fight / 

Who haf no certain What , nor Where. 

But both thefe, had they been her cotemporaries, and 
. known her, would have confefs’d themfelves miftaken: 
And, taking together perfon, mind, and behaviour., 
would have acknowleg’d the jufice of the univerfai 
voice in her favour. 

, t % 

- Full many a Lady 

I've ey'd with bef regard ; and many a time 
Th' harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. For feveral virtues 
Have I lik'd feveral women. Never any 
With fo full fouly. but fome defeat in her 
Hid quarrel with the noblef grace Jhe cw'dy 
And put it to the foil. But She !— 0 She ? 5 
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So perfcft and fo peerlefs is created , 

Of ev’ry creature's bejl. - 

Thou art curious to know, If I have not darted a 
new game ?— If it be poflible for fo univerfal a lover 
to be confined fo long to one object ? Thou knoweft 
nothing of this charming creature, that thou canft 
put fuch queftions to me; or thinkeft thou know’ll 
me better than thou doll. All that’s excellent in her 
fex is this Lady !— Until by matrimonial , or equal in-* 
timacies, I have found her lefs than angel, it is im¬ 
politic to think of any other. Then there are fo 
many ftimulatives to fuch a fpirit as mine in this af¬ 
fair, befides Love : Such a field for ftratagem and con¬ 
trivance, which thou knoweft to be the delight of my 
heart: Then the rewarding end of all;—To carry off 
fuch a girl as This, in fpight of all her watchful and 
implacable friends; and in fpight of a prudence and 
referve, that I never met with in any of the fex :■—• 
What a triumph I—What a triumph over the whole 
fex ! And then fuch a Revenge to gratify; which is 
only at prefent politically rein’d-in, eventually to 
break forth with the greater fury: — Is it poflible,. 
think’ft thou,' that there can be room for a thought 
that is not c/Ter, and devoted to her ? 

: s * * 

By .the advices I have this moment received, I have 
reafon to think, that I fhall have occaiion for thee 
here. Hold thyfclf in readinefs to come down upon the 
iirft fumraons* 

* Let Belton, and Mowbray, and Tourville, like- 
wife prepare themfelvcs. I have a great mind to 
contrive a method to fend James Idarlowe to travel 
for improvement. Never was there Booby- Squire 
that more wanted it. Contrive it, did. I lay ? I have 
already contriv’d it; could I but put it in execution 
without being fufpedlcd to have a hand in it. I his 
I am refolved upon ; If I have not his fjlcr > I will 
have him* 
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heartily hate, becaufe ’tis my mafter : And upon the 
devil knows what befides :—For, looking back. I’m 
amaz’d at the length of it. Thou may’ft read it: 
I would not for a King’s ranfom — But fo as I do 
but write, thou fay’ft thou wilt be pleafed. 

Be pleafed then. I command thee to be pleafed : 
If not for the writer’s, or written’s fake, for thy 
word’s fake. And fo in the royal ftyle (for am I 
not likely to be thy King and thy Emperor, in the 
great affair before us?) I bid Thee very heartily 

Farewell* 


LETTER XXXII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tucfday , March 14. 

T Now fend you copies of my letters to my uncles: 

With their anfwers. Be pleafed to return the 
latter, by the fw ft depofite. I leave them for you y to 
make remarks upon. I ihail make none. 


To John Harlowe, Efq\ 

Sat. March 11» 

ALLOW me, my honoured Second Papa, as in 
my h-ppy days you taught me to call you, to 
implore your intereft with my papa, to engage him 
to difpenfe with a command, which, if infilled upon, 
will deprive me of my free will, and make me mifer- 
able fer my whole life. 

For my whole life f let me repeat: Is that a fmall 
point, my dear uncle, to give up ? Am not / to live 
with the man ? Is any-body elfe ? Shall I not there¬ 
fore be allow’d to judge for myfelf, whether I can y 
or ci\n-nct live happily , with him? 

Should it be ever fo un- happily, will it be prudence 
to complain, or appeal ? If it were, to whom could 
I appeal with effect again# a hufband ? And would 
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not the invincible and avow’d diflike I have for him 
at fetting out , juflify, as it might feem, any ill ufage 
from him, in that ft ate ; were I to be ever fo obfer- 
vant of him ? And if I were to be at all fo y it muft 
be from Fear, not Love.— 

Once more, let me repeat. That this is not a 
fmall point to give up : And that it is for life . Why, 
I pray you, good Sir, fhould I be made miferable for 
life t Why fhould I be deprived of all comfort, but 
that which the hope, that it would be a very fhort 
one, would afford me ? 

Marriage is a very folemn engagement, enough to 
make a young creature's heart ake, with the beft pro- 
fpe£ts, when flic thinks ferioufly of it!—To be 
given up to a flrange man ; To be ingrafted into a 
flrange family \ To give up her very name, as a 
mark of her becoming his abfolute and dependent 
property: To be obliged to prefer this flrange man, 
to father, mother,— to every body : — And his hu¬ 
mours to all her own— Or to contend, perhaps, in 
breach of a vow'd duty, for every innocent inflance 
of free-will: To go no whither : To make acquain¬ 
tance : To give up acquaintance: — To renounce 
even the flricfefl friendfhips perhaps ; all at his plea- 
fure, whether fhe thi k it reasonable to do fo or 
not: — Surely, Sir, a young creature ought not to 
be obliged to make all thefe facrifices, but for fuch a 
man as fhe can approve.—If fhe A, how fad mufl be 
the cafe ! — How miferable the life, if to be called 
life f 

I wifh I could obey you all. What a pleafure 
would it be to me, if I could ! Marry firft , and Love 
will come after , was faid by one of my deareft friends \ 
But, 'tis a fhockirg aflertion ! A thoufand things 
may happen, to make that flate but barely tv lerable, 
where at is entered into with mutual affc< 5 lion : What 
mufl it then be, where the huftend can have no con¬ 
fidence in the love of his wife j but has reafon rather 
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to queftion it, from the preference he himfelf believes 
{he would have given to fomebody elfe, had fhe been 
at her own option ? What doubt, what jealoufies, 
what want of tendernefs, what unfavourable prepoi- 
feflions, will there be, in a matrimony thus circum- 
flanced ? How will every look, every a&ion, even 
the molt innocent, be liable to mifconflrudlion ?— 
While, on the other hand, an indifference, a care- 
leffnefs to oblige, may take place; and Fear only can 
conftrain even an appearance of what ought to be the 
real effect of undifguifed Love ? * 

Think fcrioufly of thefe things, dear good Sir, and 
reprefent them to my papa, in that flrong light which 
the fubjedl will bear ; but in which my fex, and my 
tender years and inexperience, will not permit me to 
paint it; and ufe your powerful interefl, that your 
poor niece may not be configned to a mifery fo 
durable. 

I have offer’d to engage not to marry at all, if that 
condition may be accepted. What a difgrace is it to 
me to be thus fequefter’d from company, thus ba- 
nifh’d my papa’s and mamma’s prefence, thus flighted 
and deferted by you, Sir, and my other kind uncle ! 
And to be hinder’d from attending at that public 
worlhip, which, were I out of the way of my duty, 
would be moft likely to reduce me into the right path 
again!—Is this the way, Sir, can it be thought, to 
be taken v\ ith a free and open fpirit ?— May not this 
ftrange method rather harden than convince ?—I can¬ 
not bear to live in difgrace thus : The very fervants, 
fo lately permitted to be under my own dire&ion, 
hardly daring to fpeak to me ; my own fervant dis¬ 
carded with high marks of undeferved fufpicion and 
difpleTure, and my lifter’s maid fet over me. 

The matter may be too far pufti’d : Indeed it may: 
And then, perhaps, every one will be forry for their 
part* in it. 

May I be buffered to mention an expedient? — If 
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I am to be watch’d, banilh’d, and confin’d ; Suppofe, 
Sir, it were to be at your houfe ?— Then the neigh¬ 
bouring gentry will the lefs wonder, that the perfon 
of whom they ufed to think fo favourably, appeared 
not at church here ; and that flic received not their 
vifits. \ 

I hope, there can be no objection to This. You 
ufed to love to have me with you, Sir, when all went 
happily with me: And will you not now permit me, 
in my troubles , the favour of your houfe, till all this 
difpleafure be overblown?—Upon my word. Sir, I 
will not ftir out of doors, if you require the contrary 
of me : Nor will I fee any body, but whom you’ll 
allow me to fee j provided you will not bring Mr. 
Solmes to perfecute me there. 

Procure, then, this favour for me ; if you cannot 
procure the ft ill greater, that of a happy reconci¬ 
liation ; which neverthelefs I prefume to hope for, if 
you will be fo good as to plead for me : And you will 
then add to thofe favours, and to that indulgence, 
which have bound me, and then will for ever bind me, 
to be 

Tour dutiful and obliged Niece , 

Cl. Harlowe. 


The Answer. 

My dear Niece , Sunday night. 

I T grieves me to be forced to deny you any thing 
you alk. Yet it muff be fo ; for unlefs you can 
bring your mind to oblige us in this one point, in 
which our promifes and honour were engaged be¬ 
fore we believed there could be fo fturdy an oppo- 
fition, you mult never expert to be what you have 
been to us all. 

In fhort, niece, we are an ctnbatteT d phalanx ; your 
reading makes you a ftranger to nothing, but what 
you Ihould be molt acquainted with—So you will foe 
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by that expreflion, that we are not to be pierced by 
your perfualions, and invincible perfiftence. We have 
agreed all to be moved, or none ; and not to comply 
without one another: So you know, your deftiny; 
and have nothing to do but to yield to it. 

Let me teM you, the virtue of obedience lies not in 
obliging when you can be obliged again :— But give 
up an inclination, and there is fome merit in That. 

As to your expedient: You fhall not come to my 
houfe, Mils Clary ; tho’ this is a prayer I little 
thought I ever fhould have deny’d you: For were 
you to keep your word as to feeing no-body but whom 
we pleafe, yet can you write to fomcbody elfe, and 
receive letters from him: This we too well know 
you can, and have done— More is the fhame and the 

pi’ty! 

Tou offer to live fingle, Mifs— We wifh you mar- 
ry’d : But becaufe you mayn’t have the man your 
heart is fet upon, why, truly, you’ll have no-body 
we fhall recommend : And as we know, that fome 
how or other you correfpond with him, or at leaft 
did, as long as you could ; and as he defies us alf, 
and would not dare to do it, if he were not fure of you 
in fpite of us all (which is not a little vexatious to us, 
you mud think); we are refolv’d to fruftrate him, 
and triumph over him, rather than he over us: That’s 
one word for all. So expcft not any advocateftiip from 
me: I will not plead for you; and that’s enough. 
From 

Your difplcafed Uncle , 

John Harlowe, 

i\ S. For the reft, I refer to my brother Antony, 


To Antony Harlow e, Efq\. 
Honoured Sir, Saturday , March u. 


A S you have thought fit to favour Mr. Solmes with 
your particular recommendation* and was very 
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earned in his behalf, ranking him (as you told me, 
upon introducing him to me) amongft your fele£t 
friends; and expe&ing my regards to him accordingly; 
I beg your patience, while I offer a few things, out 
of many that I could offer, to your ferious confider- 
ation, on occafion of his addrefs to me, if I am to 
ufe that word. 

I am charged with prepofleflion in another perfon’s 
favour : You will be pleafed, Sir, to confider, that, 
till my brother returned from Scotland, that other 
perfon was not difcouraged, nor was I forbid to re¬ 
ceive his vifits: And is it fuch a crime in me, if I 
foould prefer an acquaintance of Twelve months to one 
of T wo ?— I believe it will not be pretended, that in 
birth, education, or perfonal endowments, a com- 
parifon can be made between the two. And only let 
me afk you, Sir, if the one would have been thought 
of for me, had he not made fuch offers, as, upon my 
word, I think, /oughtnot in juftice to accept, nor 
be to propofe: Offers, which if he had not made, I dare 
fay, my papa would not have required them of him. 

But the one, it feems, has many faults :—Is the 
other fault- lefs? —The principal thing obje<Ted to Mr. 
Lovelace (and a very inexcufable one) is, that he is 
immoral in his LovesIs not the other in his Hatreds ? 
-Nay, as I may fay, in his Loves too (the object only 
differing), if the love of jnoney be the root of all evil? 

But, Sir, if I am prepolfefled, what has Mr. Solmc& 
to hope for ?—Why fhould he perfevere ? What muft 
I think of the man who would wifh me to be his 
againft my inclination ?—And is it not a very harfli 
thing for my friends to defire to fee me marry’d to 
one I cannot love, when they will not be perfuaded 
but that there is one I do love ? 

Treated as I am, now is the time for me to fpeak 
out, or never.—Let me review what it is Mr. Solme£ 
depends upon on this occafion. Does he believe, that 
the difgrace which I fuffer on his account, will give 

him 
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him a merit with me ? Does he think to win my 
efleem, thro’ my uncles flernnefs to me; by my bro¬ 
ther’s contemptuous ufage; by my filler’s unkindnefs; 
by being deny’d to vifit, or be vilited ; and to corre- 
fpond with my chofen friend, altho’ a perfon of un¬ 
exceptionable honour and prudence, and of my own 
fex ; my fervant to be torn from me, and another fer- 
vant fet over me; to be confined, like a prifoner, to 
narrow and difgraceful limits, in order avowedly to 
mortify me, and to break my fpirit; to be turn’d 
out of that family-management which I loved, and 
had th© greater pleafure in it, becaufe it was an cafe, 
as I thou ht, to my mamma, and what my filler 
chofe not; and yet, tho’ time hangs heavy upon my 
hands, to be fo put out of my courfe, that I have as 
little inclination as liberty to purfue any of the choice 
delights of my life—Are thefe Heps necelfary to reduce 
me to a ftandard fo low, as to make me a fit wife for 
this man ?—Yet thefe are all he can have to trull to— 
And if his reliance is on thefe meafures, I would have 
him to know, that he miftakes meeknefs and gentlenefs 
of difpofition for fertility and bafenefs of heart. 

I befeech you, Sir, to let the natural turn and bent 
of bis mind, and my mind be confidered : What are 
his qualities, by which he would hope to win my 
elleem ?— Dear, dear Sir, if I a7n to be compelled, 
let it be in favour of a man that can read and write— 
That can teach me fomething: For what a hufband 
mull that man make, who can do nothing but com¬ 
mand ; and needs himfelf the inflruclion he Ihould 
be qualified to give ? 

I may be conceited, Sir; I may be vain of my little 
reading; of my writing; as of late I have more than 
once been told I am—But, Sir, the more unequal the 
propofed match, if fo: The better opinion I have of 
myfelf, the worfe I mull have of him; and the more 
unfit are we for each other. 

Indeed, Sir, I mull fay, I thought my friends had 

put 
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put a higher value upon me. My brother pretended 
once, that ifwas owing tofuch value, that Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s addrefs was prohibited.—Can this be ; and fuch 
a man as Mr. Solmes be intended for me ? 

As to -his propofed fettlements, I hope I {hall not 
incur your greater difpleafure, if 1 fay what all who 
know me have reafon to think, and fome have up¬ 
braided me for, that I defpife thofe motives. Dear, 
dear Sir, what are fettlements to one who has as much 
of her own as {he v/ifhes for ?—Who has more in her 
own power, as a fingle perfon, than it is probable 
fhe would be permitted to have at her difpofal, as a 
wife !—W hofe expences and ambition are moderate ; 
and, if {he had fuperfiuities, would rather difpenfe 
them to the neceflitous, than lay them by her ufelefs ? 
If then fuch narrow motives have fo little weight with 
me for my own benefit, fhall the remote and uncer¬ 
tain view of family-aggrandizement, and that in the 
perfon of my brother and his defendants , be thought 
fuflicient to influence me ? 

Has the behaviour of that brother to me of late, or 
his confideration for the family (which had fo little 
weight with him, that he could choofe to hazard a life 
fojuftly precious as an only foil’s, rather than not gratify 
paflions which he is above attempting to fubdue, and, 
give me leave to fay, has been too much indulged in, ei¬ 
ther for his own good, or the peace of any-body related 
to him Has his behaviour, I fay) deferved of me in 
particular, that I fhould make a facrifice of my tem¬ 
poral (and, who knows ? of fny eternal) happinefs, to 
promote a plan, that, if I might be permitted to exa¬ 
mine it, I will venture to engage to demonftrate it to 
be, if not abfurd, very precarious, and what mull: 
depend upon improbable contingencies ? 

I am afraid you will condemn my warmth : But 
does not the occafion require it ? To the w'ant of a 
greater degree of earneflnefs in my oppofition, it feems, 
it is owing, that fuch advances have been made, as 
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have been made. Then, dear Sir, allow fomething, 

I befeech you, for a fpirit raifed and imbittered by 
difgraces, which (knowing my own heart) I am con¬ 
fident to fay, are unmerited. 

But why have I faid fo much, in anfwer to the 
fuppofed charge of prepofl'eflion, when I have declared 
to my mamma, as now, Sir, I do to you, that if it 
be not infilled upon that I fhall marry any other per- 
fon, particularly this Mr. Solmes, I will enter into 
any engagements never to have the other, nor any man - 
elfe, without their confents; that is to fay, without 
the confents of my Father and Mother, and of you 
my Uncle, and my eldeft Uncle, and my coufin Mor- 
den, as he is one of the truflees for my grandfather’s 
bounty to me.— As to my Brother indeed, I cannot 
fay, that his treatment of me has been, of late, fo 
brotherly, as to intitle him to more than civility from 
me: And for this, give me leave to add, he would 
be very much my debtor. 

If I have not been explicit enough in declaring my dif- 
like to Mr. Solmes, that the charge of prepojfejjion may 
not be fuppofed to influence me again ft him, I do de¬ 
clare folemnly, That, were there no fuch man as Mr. 
Lovelace in the world, I would not have him. It is 
neceflary, in fome one of my letters to my dear 
friends, that I fhould write fo clearly as to put this 
out of all doubt: And to whom can I better addrefs 
myfelf, with an cxplicitnefs that can admit of no mif- 
take, than to a gentleman who profefles the higheft 
regard for plain-dealing and fincerity ? 

Let me then, for thefe reafons, be ftill more par¬ 
ticular in fome of my exceptions to him. 

Mr. Solmes appears to me (to all the world indeed) 
to have a very narrow mind, and no great capacity : 
He is coarfe and indelicate; as rough in his manners 
as in his perfon : He is not only narrow, but covet¬ 
ous : Being poflcfled of great wealth, he enjoys it not; 
nor has the fpirit to communicate to a diftrefs of any 

kind. 
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kind. Does not his own After Jive unhappily, for 
want of a little of his fupcrfluities ? And fufters he not 
his aged uncle, the brother of his own mother, to 
owe to the generofity of ftrangers the poor fubfiftence 
he picks up from half-a-dozen families ?— You know, 
Sir, my open, free, communicative temper: How 
unhappy muft I be, circumfcribed in his narrow, 
felfifh circle ? out of which, being with-held by this 
diabolical parfimony, he dare no more ftir, than a 
conjurer out of his ; nor would let me. 

Such a man as this, love ! —Yes, perhaps he may, 
my grandfather’s eftate; which he has told fcveral 
perfons (and could net refift hinting it to me, with 
that fort of pleafure which a low mind takes, when it 
intimates its own intereft as a fufticient motive for it 
to expedt another’s favour) lies fo extremely con¬ 
venient for him, that it would double the value of a 
confiderable part of his own. That eftate, and an 
alliance which would do credit to his obfeurity and 
narrownefs, may make him think he can love, and 
induce him to believe he does: But, at moll, it is 
but a fecond : place Love. Riches were, arc, and al¬ 
ways will be, his predominant paflion. His were left 
him by a mifer, on this very account: And I muft 
be obliged to forego all the choice delights of my life, 
and be as mean as he, or elfe be quite unhappy ! Par¬ 
don, Sir, this feverity of expreftion !—One is apt to 
fay more than one would, of a perfon one diflikes, 
when more is faid in his favour than he can poilibly 
deferve; and when he is urged to my acceptance 
with fo much vehemence, that there is no choice 
left me. 

Whether thefe things be perfectly fo, or not, while 
I thirrk they are, it is impoftiMe I fhould ever look 
upon him in the light he is offered to me. Nay, 
were he to be proved ten times better than I have re- 
prefented him, and fincercly think him j yet would 
he be ftill ten times more difagreeable to me than 

■any 
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any other man I know in the world. Let me there¬ 
fore befeech you. Sir, to become an advocate for 
your niece, that {he may not be made a victim of, to 
a man fo highly difguftful to her. 

You, and my other uncle, can do a great deal for 
me, if you pleafe, with my papa. Be perfuaded. Sir, 
that it is not obftinacy I am governed by : It is aver- 
fion; an averfion I cannot overcome : For, if I have 
but endeavoured to reafon with myfelf (out of regard 
to the duty I owe to my papa’s will), my heart has 
recoiled, and I have been averfe to myfelf, for offer¬ 
ing but to argue with myfelf, in behalf of a man who, 
in the light he appears to me, has no one merit; and 
who, knowing this averfion, could not perfevere as 
he does, if he had the fpirit of a man, and a gentle¬ 


man. 


If, Sir, you can think the contents of this letter 
reafonable, I befeech you to fupport them with your 
intereft : If not— I fhall be moft unhappy !—Never- 
thelefs, it is but juft in me fo to write, as that Mr. 
Solmes may know what he has to truft to. 

Forgive, dear Sir, this tedious letter; and fuffer it 
to have weight with you ; and you will for ever oblige 
Tour dutiful and affectionate Niece , 

Cl. Harlowe. 


Mr . Antony Harlowe, To Mffs Clarissa 

Harlowe. 




Niece Clary, 

Y O U had better not write to us, or to any of ns* 
To me, particularly, you had better never to 
have fet pen to paper, on the fubje£t whereupon yp u 
have written. He that is firft in his own caufe , faith 
the wife man, feemeth juft : But his neighbour cornet))^ 
and fearcheth him. And fo, in this refpeift, will I be 
your neighbour \ for I will fearch your heart to the 
bottom j that is to fay, if your letter be written from 
iT your 
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your heart. Yet do I know what a talk I have under¬ 
taken, becaufe of the knack you are noted for at 
writing : But in defence of a father’s authority, in 
t* ^cfodf of the good, and honour, and profperity of a 
family one comes of, what a hard thing would it be, 
if one could not beat aown all the arguments a rebel 
child (how loth I am to write down that word of Mifs 
Clary Harlowe!) can bring, in behalf of her obftinacy? 

In the firft place, don’t you declare (and that con¬ 
trary to your declarations to your mother) that vou 
prefer the man we all hate, and who hates us as had ? 
— Then what a character have you given of a worthy 
gentleman ! I wonder you dare write fo freely of a 
I roan we all relpe<5l. But poffibly it may be for that 
very reafon. 

How you begin your letter !—Becaufe I value Mr. 
Solmes as my friend, you treat him the worfe—That’s 
the plain Dunftable of the matter, Mifs !— I am not 
riiich a fool but lean fee That. — .\nd fo a noted whore¬ 
monger is to be ehofen before a man who is a money- 
! lover! Let me tell you, niece, this little becomes fo 
nice a one as you have been always reckon’d. Who, 
think you, does moll injuftice, a prodigal man, or 
I a faving man ? — The one faves his own money ; the 
other fpends other people’s: But your favourite is a 
/inner in grain, and upon record, 
j t The devil’s in your fex! God forgive me for fay- 
ln S f 0 —The niceft of them will prefer a vile rake and 
! —— I fuppofe I mull not repeat the word 

I he Tv ora will offend when the Vicious denominated 
by that word will be ehofen !— 1 had not been a 
f bacheior to this time, if I had not feen fuch a mifs 
| of contradictions in you all.—Such gnat-Jlrc,incrs and 
cameTfwallowers^ as venerable Holy Writ has it. What 
names will perverfenefs call things by— A prudent 
man, who intends to be juft to every-body, is a co¬ 
vetous man !—. While a vile, profligate rake is chrif- 
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tcn’d with the appellation of a gallant man, and a 
polite man, I’ll warrant you ! \ >* 

It is my firm opinion, Lovelace would not have fo 
much regard for you as he profefles; but for two 
reafons. And what are thefe ?—Why out of fpite to 
all of us—one of them : The other, becaufe of your A 
independent fortune. 1 wifli your good grandfather d 
had not left what he did fo much in your own power, : 

as I may fay. But little did he imagine his beloved i 

grand- daughter would have turned upon all her friends *i 
as fhe has done ! •-*> • |n 

IVhat has Mr. Solmes to hope for , if you are prepof- 4 
fefs’d! Hey-day ! Is thisy<?«, coufin Clary !—Has he t 
then nothing to hope for from your father’s, and mo- n 
ther’s, and our recommendations ?—- No nothing at 3 
all, it feems !— O brave !—I fhould think that this , a 
with a dutiful child, as we took you to be, was enough . is 

Depending on this your duty, we proceeded : And i 

now there is no help for it: For we won’t be balked: 
Neither fhall our friend Mr. Solmes, I can tell you jj 

that. .3 

If your eftate is convenient for him, what then ? \ 

Does that, pert coufin, make it out that he does not ;j 
Love you ? He had need to expe<ft fome good with you, fe 
that has fo little good to hope for from you j mind that. •, 
But pray, is not this eftate our eftate, as we may 
fay ? Have we not all an intereft in it, and a prior 
right, if right were to have taken place ? And was it 
more than a good old man’s dotage, God reft his foul! 
that gave it you before us all ?—Well then, ought we 
not to have a choice who Ihall have it in marriage 
with you ? And would you have the confcience to 
wifh us to let a vile fellow who hates us all, run |1 
away with it?—You bid me weigh what you write: 
-Do you weigh this, girl: And it will appear we have 
more ro fay for ourfelves than you were aware of. 

As to your hard treatment, as you call it, thank . 

yourfelf | 
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yourfelf for That: It may be over when you will: 
So I reckon nothing upon that: You was not banifh’d 
and confin’d till all intreaty and fair fpeeches were 
try’d with you : Mind that. And Mr. Solmes can’t 
help your obftinacy :—Let that be obferv’d too. 

As to being vifited, and vifiting, you never was 
fond of either : So that’s a grievance put into the fcale 
to make weight.— As to difgrace, that’s as bad to us 
as to you : So fine a young creature!— So much as 
we ufed to brag of you!—And too, befides, this is all 
in your power, as the reft.— But your heart recoils, 
„ when you would perfuade yourfelf to obey your pa¬ 
rents—Finely deferib’d, i’n’t it!—T oo truly deferibed, 
I own, as you go on. I know, that you may love 
him if you will.— I had a good mind to bid you hate 
him; then, perhaps, you’d like him the better : For 
I have always found a moft horrid romantic perverfc- 
nefs in your fex. To do and to love what you fhould 
not, is meat, drink, and vcfturc, to you all. 

I am abfolutely of your brother’s mind, That read¬ 
ing and writing, tho’ not too much for the wits of you 
young girls, are too much for your judgments.— 
You fay, you may be conceited, coufin ; you may be 
vain!— And fo you are> to defpife this gentleman as 
you do. He can read and write as well as moft gentle¬ 
men, I can tell you that. Who told you Mr. Solmes 
can’t read and write ? But you mu ft have a hufband 
who can learn you fomething!—I wifh you knew but 
your duty as well as you do your talents—That, niece, 
you have of late to learn ; and Mr. Solmes will there¬ 
fore find fomething to inftru£t you in. I won’t (hew 
him this letter of yours, tho’ you feem to defire it, 
left it fho.uld provoke him to be too fevere a fchooL 
mafter, when you are his’n. 

But now I think of it, fuppofe you are readier at 
your pen than he— You will make the more ufeful 
wife to him; won’t you ? For who fo good an oeco- 
nomift as you ?—And you may keep all his accompts, 
and fave yourfelves a fteward.—And, let me tell you, 
Jle L J3B3CCO. this 
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this is a fine advantage in a family : For thofe flewards 
are often fad dogs., and creep into a man’s eftate, be¬ 
fore he knows where he is; and not feldom is he 
forced to pay them intereft for his own money- I 
know not why a good wife Ihould be above thefe 
things.—’Tis better than lying abed half the day., and 
junketing and card-playing all the night, and make- 
ing yourfelves wholly ufelefs to every good purpofe in 
your own families, as is now the fafhion among ye— 
The duce take ye all that do fo, fay I!— Only that, 
thank my ftars, I am a bachelor!—Then this is a pro¬ 
vince you are admirably vers’d in : You grieve that it 
is taken from you kere> you know. So here, Mifs, 
with Mr. Solmes you will have fomething to keep ac¬ 
count of, for the fake of you and your children: With 
t’other, perhaps, you’ll have an account to keep, too— 
But an account of what will go over the left fhoulder; 
only of what he fquanders, what he borrows, and what 
he owes, and never will pay. Come, come, coufin, 
you know nothing of the world ; a man’s a man, and 
you may have many partners in a handfome man, 
and coftly ones too, who may lavifli away all you 
fave. Mr. Solmes therefore for my money, and I 
hope for yours! 

• But Mr. Solmes is a coarfe man, he is not delicate 
enough for your nicenefs, bccaufe I fuppofe he dref- 
fes not like a fop and a coxcomb, and becaufe he lays ' 
not himfelf out in complimental nonfenfe, the poifon 
of female minds. He is a man of fenfe, I cap tell you. 
No man talks more to the purpofe to us: —But you 
•fly him fo, that he has no opportunity given him, to 
exprefs it to you : And a man who loves, if he have 
ever fo much fenfe, looks like a fool; efpecially when 
he is defpifed, and treated as you treated him the laft 
time he was in your company. 

As to his fifter; {he threw herfelf away, (as you 
want to do) again# his full wapning : For he told her 
what fhe had to truft to, if Ihe married where {he did 

marry. 

Go gle ■■■ * 
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marry. And he was as good as his word ; and fo an 
honelt man ought: Offences againft warning ought 
to be fmarted for. Take care This be not your cafe. 
Mind that. 

His uncle deferves no favour from him , for he would 
have circumvented him, and got Sir Oliver to leave to 
himfelf the eftate he had always defigned for him his 
nephew ; and brought him up in the hope of it. Too 
ready forgivenefs does but encourage offences: That’s 
your good father’s maxim : And there would not be 
fo many headffrong daughters as there are, if this 
maxim were kept in m : nd.— Punifhments are of fer- 
vice to offenders; Rewards fhould be only to the me¬ 
riting : And I think the former are to be dealt out 
rigoroufly, in wilful cafes. 

As to his love ; he (hews it but too much for your 
defervings, as they have been of late ; let me tell you 
That: And This is his misfortune; and may in time 
perhaps be yours. 

As to his parfimony, which you wickedly c?ll dia¬ 
bolical—a very free word in your mouth, let me tell 
ye—Little reafon have you of all people for this, on 
whom he propofes, of his own accord, to fettle all 
he has in the world : A proof, let him love riches as 
he will, that he loves you better. But that you may 
be without excufe on this fcore, we will tie him up 
to your own terms, and oblige him, by the marriage 
articles, to allow you a very handfome quarterly fum, 
to do wJi&t you pleafe with. And this has been told 
you before; and I have faid it to Mrs. Howe, that good 
and worthy lady, before her proud daughter, that 
.you might hear of it again. 

To contradift the charge of prepoffeflion to Love¬ 
lace, you offer never to have him without our con- 
fents : And what is This faying, but that you will 
hope on for our confents, and to wheedle and tire us 
out: Then he will always be in expe&ation, while 
you are fmgle: And we are to live on at. this, rate 
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•(are we?), vexed by you, and continually watchful 
about you; and as continually expofed to his info- 
lence and threats. Remember laft Sunday, girl '— 
What might have happen’d, had your brother and he 
niet?—-Moreover, you can’t do with fuch a fpirit as 
his, as you can with worthy Mr. Solmes : The one 
you make tremble; the other will make you quake. 
Mind that; And you will not be able to help your- 
fel£ And remember, that if there fhould be any mif- 
underftanding between one of them and you, we fhotdd 
all interpoR-; and with efteef, no doubt: But with 
the oihe\ it would be felf-do flfhave, and who 
would either care or dare to put in a word for you? 
Nor let the fuppofition of matrimonial difFerences 
frighten you : Honey-moon lafts not now-a-da;-$ 
above a fortn'ght; and Dunmow flitch, as I have 
been informed, was never claimed ; tho* fome fay 
once it was. . Marriage is a queer Rate, child, whe¬ 
ther pair’d by the parties or by their friends. Out ct 
three brothers of us, you know, there was but one had 
courage to marry. And why was it, do you think ? 
We were wife by other people’s experience. 

Don’t defpilc money fo much ; you may come to 
know the value of it: That is a piece of injlrufiion 
that you are to learn ; and which, according to your 
own notions, Mr. Solmes will be able to teach you . 

I do indeed condemn your warmth. I won’t allow 
for dijgraces you bring upon yourfelf. If I thought 
them unmerited , I would be your advocate. But it 
was always my notion, that children fhould not dil- 
pute their parents authority. When your grandfather 
left his eftate to you, tho’ his three Tons, and a grand- 
fon, and your elder After were in being, we all ac- 
quiefeed : And why ? Becaufe it was our father’s do¬ 
ing. Do you imitate that example : If you will not, 
thofe who fet it you have the more reafon to hold 
you inexcufable. Mind that, Coufin. 

You mention your brother too fcornfully : And* in 

your 
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your letter to him, are very difrefpe&ful, ^ wellas 
in your lifter's, to her. He is your brother ; a third 
older than yourlelf: And a man ; And while you can 
pay fo much regard to one man of a twelve month's 
acquaintance only, pray be fo good as not to forget 
what is due to a brother, who (next to us three bro¬ 
thers) is the head of the family \ and on whom the 
name depends : As upon your dutiful compliance de¬ 
pends the fuccefs of the nobleft plan that ever was 
laid down for the honour of the family you are come 
of. And pray now let me alk you. If the honour of 
That will not be an honour to you ?—If you don’t 
think fq, the more unworthy you. You ftiall fee the 
plan, if you promife not to be prejudiced againft it, 
right or wrong. If you are not befotted to that man, 
I am fure you will like it. If you are, were Mr. 
Solmes an angel, it would fignify nothing: For the 
devil is Love, and Love is the devil, when it gets in¬ 
to any of your heads. Many examples have I fcen 
of that. 

If there were no fuch man as Lovelace in the world, 
you would not have Mr. Solmes. — You would not, 
Mifs J — Very pretty, truly ! — We fee how your 
fpirit is imbitter'd indeed. —-Wonder not, lince it is 
come to your will nots , that thofe who have authority 
over you, lay. You Jhall have the other. And I am 
one. Mind that, And if it behoves You to fpeak 
out , Mifs, it behoves US not to fpeak in. What’s 
faucefor the goofe is fauce for the gander: Take that 
in your thought too. 

I humbly apprehend, that Mr. Solmes has the fpirit 
of a man , and a gentleman. I would admonilh you 
therefore not to provoke it. He pities you as much 
as he loves you. He fays, He will convince you of 
his love by de ( eds, lince he is not permitted by you 
to exprefs it by words. And all his depcndance is 
upon your generofity hereafter. We hope he may 
depend upon That: We encourage him to thi.ik he 

L 3 may. 
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may. Af*d this heartens him up. So that you may 
lay his conftancy at your parents and your uncles 
doors ; and This will be another mark of your duty, 
you know. 

You muft be fenfible, that you reflect upon your 
parents, and all of us, when you tell me you cannot 
in jujlice accept of the fettlements propofed to you. 
This reflexion we fhould have wonder’d at from you 
once ; but now we don’t. 

There are many other very cenfurable paflages in 
this free letter of yours; but we muft place them to 
the account of your imbittered fpirit: I am glad you 
mention’d that word, becaufe we fhould have been at 
a lofs what to have call’d it:—Much rather have had 
reafon to give it a better name. 

\ I love you dearly ftill, Mifs. I think you, tho' 
my niece, one of the fineft young gentlewomen I 
ever faw. But, upon my confcience, I think you 
ought to obey your parents, and oblige me, and my 
brother John : For you know very well, that we 
have nothing but your good at heart \ confidently, in¬ 
deed, with the good and honour of all of us. What 
muft we think of any one of it, who would not pro¬ 
mote the good of the whole ? and who would fet 
one part of it againft another ?— Which God forbid, 
fay I!— You fee I am for the good of all . What 
{hall 1 get by it, let things go as they will ? Do I 
want any thing of any body for my own fake ? Doe3 
my brother John ?—Well, then, coufin Clary, What 
would you be at, as I may fay ? 

O but, You can’t love Mr. Solmes !— But, I fay, 
you know not what you can do. You encourage 
yourfelf in your diflike. You permit your heart (little 
did I think it was fuch a froward one) to recoil. Take 
it to talk, niece ; drive it on as faft as it recoils (we 
do fo in all our fea-fights, and land-fights too, by 
our failors and foldiers, or we fhould not conquer); 
and we are ail fure you will overcome it. And 
JO ‘ why ? 
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? Becaufe you ought* So we think,,n^ hatevcr 
you think : And whofe thoughts are to be preferred ? 
You may be wittier than we ; but, if you are wifer, 
we have lived fome of us, let me tell you, to very 
little purpofe thirty or forty years longer than you. 

I have written as long a letter as yours. I may not 
write in fo lively, or fo polite a ftyle as my niece. 
But 1 think I have all the argument on my fide : And 
you will vaftly oblige me, if you will (hew me, by 
your compliance with all our defires, that you think 
lo too. If you do not, you muft not expert an adr 
vocate, or even a friend, in me, dearly as I love you* 
For then I (hall be forry to be called 


T’uefday, Two in 
the morning* 


Tour Uncle • 

Antony Harlowe. 


Pojlfcript . 

You muft fend me no more letters: But a com¬ 
pilable one you may fend. But I need not have for¬ 
bid you ; for I am fure, this, by fair argument, is 
unanfwerable: I know it is. I have written day and 
nio-ht, I may fay, ever fince Sunday morning, only 
church-time, or the like of that: But this is the laft, 
I can tell you, from 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe, 

Thurfday, March i6« 

H AVING met with fuch bad fuccefs in my ap¬ 
plication to thofe of my own family, I have 
taken a ftep that will furprife you. It is no other than 
writing a letter to Mr. Solmes himfelf. I fent it; 
and have his anfwer. He had certainly help in it. 
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For I have feen a letter of his; as indifferently worded * 
as poorly fpclt. Yet the fuperfcription is of his 
dictating, I dare fay; for he is a formal wretch* With 
thefe, I fhall inclofe one from my brother to me, on 
occafion of mine to Mr. Solmesi I did think that it 
was^poftible to difcourage this man from proceeding ; 
-and that would have anfwer’d all my withes. It was 
worth the trial. But you’ll fee nothing will do. My 
brother has taken his meafures too fecurely. 

•* • ^ » * • , t * 

To Roger Solmes, Efq\ 

‘f.S I R, IVednefday , Mar . 15. 

O U will wonder to receive a letter from me, 
_ I and more ftill at the uncommon fubje& of it. 
But the neceflity of the cafe will juftify me, at lea ft 
in my own apprehenfion ; and I mall therefore make 
no other apology for it. . . 

When you fir ft came acquainted with my father's 
family, you found the writer of This one of the hap- 
pieft creatures in the world ; beloved by the beft and 
moft indulgent of parents, and rejoicing in the kind 
favour of two affe<Slionate uncles, and in the efteem 
of every one. 

But how is this happy fcene now changed !— You 
was pleafed to caft a favourable eye upon me. You 
addreffed yourfelf to my friends: Your propofals were 
approved of by them; approved of without confult- 
ing me; as if my choice and happinefs were of the 
leaft fignification. • Thofe who had a right to all rea- 
fonable obedience from me, infifted upon it without 
referve. I had not the felicity to think as they did ; 
almoft the firft time my fentiments differed from 
theirs. I befought them to indulge me in a point fo 
important to my future happinefs : But, alas, in vain L 
And then (for I thought it was but honed) I told you 
my mind; and even that my affections were engaged. 

But, 
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But, to my mortification, and furprize, you perfifted, 
and flill perfift. 

The confequence of all is too grievous for me to 
repeat : You, who have fuch free accefs to the reft 
of the family, know it too well; too well you know 
it, either for the credit of your own generofity, or 
for my reputation. I am ufed, on your account, as I 
never before was ufed, and never before was thought 
to deferve to be ufed j and this was the hard, the im- 
poflible condition of their returning favour, that I 
muft prefer a man to all others, that of all others I 
cannot prefer. 

Thus diftrefled, and made unhappy, and all for 
your fake, and thro’ your cruel perfeverance, I write. 
Sir, to demand of you the peace of mind you have 
robbed me of: To demand of you the Love of fo 
many dear friends, of which you have deprived me ; 
and, if you have the generofity that Ihould diftinguifh 
a man, and a gentleman, to adjure you not to con¬ 
tinue an addrefs that has been attended with fuch 
cruel effects to the creature you profefs to efteerru 

If you really value me, as my friends would make 
me believe, and as you have declared you do ? muft 
it not be a mean and felfifh value ? A value that can 
have no merit with the unhappy obje£t of it, becaufe 
it is attended with effe&s fo grievous to her ? It muft 
be for your own fake only, not for mine . And, even 
in this point, you mujl be miftaken \ Tor. would a pru¬ 
dent man wifh to marry one who has not a heart to 
give? Who cannot efteem him? Who therefore 
muft prove a bad wife ?—And how cruel would it be 
to make a poor creature a bad wife, whofe pride it 
would be to make a good one ? 

If I'am capable of judging, our tempers and incli* 
nations are vaftly different. Any other of my fex 
will make you happier than I can. The treatment I 
meet with, and the obftinacy, as it is called, with 
which I fupport myfelf under it, ought to convince 
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you of this; . were I not able to give To good a rea- 
fon for this my fuppofed perverfenefs, as that I can¬ 
not content to marry a man whom I cannot value. 

But;if. Sir, you have not fo much generofity in your 
•value *fpr me, as to defift, for my own fake, let me 
.corijure you, by the regard due to yourjelf j and to 
your own future happineis, to difeontinue your fuit, 
and place your affections on a worthier object : For 
why fhould you make me miferabfe, a n&yourjelf not 
happy? By this means you will do all that is now 
.in your power, to reftore me to the affedtion of my 
friends ; and, if That can be, it will leave me in as 
happy, a Rate as you found me. You need only to 
fay. That you fee there are no Hopes, as you will 
perhaps complaifantly call it, of fucceeding with me 
(—And indeed, Sir, there cannot be a greater truth 
than this—) and that you will therefore no more think 
of me j but turn your thoughts another way. 

Your compliance with this requeft, will lay me un¬ 
der the higheft obligation to your generofity, and 
make me ever 

Tour ivell-wijher^ and humble J'errant , 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

•; r.fc'f- ' * 1 ^ ~ U* •* . 4 . _ _ r-*+ r \ r Jj:' » * 

To Mifi Clarissa Har lowe. 

* crr ‘V : Thefe mojl humbly prefent. 

. DeareftMifs, i. Thurfday , March iS. 

XT OUR letter has had a very contrary effe<St upon 
me, to what you feem to have expe&ed from it. 
Jt has doubly convinced me of the excellency of your 
mind, and the honour of your difpofition. Call it 
filfl/h, or what you pleafe, I mult in my fuitj 

and happy fhall I be, if by patience and perfeverance, 
2nd a Ready and unalterable devoir, I may at laft 
overcome the difficulty laid in my way. 

As your good parents, your uncles, and other 
friends, are abfolutfcly determined you (hall never 
have Mr. Lovelace, if they can help it 5 and as I pre- 
5 fume 
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fume no other perfon is in the way; I will con¬ 
tentedly wait the iiliie of this matter. And, forgive 
me, deareft Mifs; but a perfon fhould fooner per- 
fuade me to give up to him my eftate, as an inftance 
of my gencrofity, becaufe he could not be happy with¬ 
out it, than I would a much more valuable treafure, 
to promote the felicity of another, and make his way 
eafier to circumvent myfelf. 

Pardon me, dear Mifs, but I muft perfevere, tho* 
I am forry you fuffer on my account, as you are 
pleafed to think ; for I never before faw the Lady 1 
could love: And while there is any hope, and that 
you remain undifpofed of to fome other happier man,. 
I muft and will be 

Tour faithful , jtnd obfiquious admirer , 

Roger Solmes. 


Mr, James Harlowe, To Mifs Clarissa 

Harlowe. 

Thurfday , March 16. 
VT 7 HAT a fine whim you took into your head, to 
write a letter to Mr. Solmes, to perfuade him 
to give up his pretenlions to you !—Of all the pretty 
romantic flights you have delighted in, this was cer¬ 
tainly one of the moft extraordinary.. But to fay no¬ 
thing of what fires us all with indignation again!! you 
(your owning your prepofieflion in & villain's favour,* 
and your impertinence to me and your After, and 
your uncles y one of which has given it you home,* 
child)How can you lay at Mr. Solmes’s door, the 
ufage you fo bitterly complain of?—-You know, little 
fool, as you are, that it is your fondnefs for Love-r 
lace that has brought upon you all thefe things ; and; 
which would have happen’d, whether Mr. Solmes- 
had honour’d you with his addrefles or not. . 

As you muft needs know This to be true, con* 
fider, pretty, witty Mifs, if your' fond love-fick heart 
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can let you confider, what a fine figure all your ex- 
poftulations with us, and charges upon Mr. Solmes, 
make ! — With what propriety do you demand of 
him to reftore to. you your former happinefs, as you 
call it, and merely call it, for; if you thought our fa¬ 
vour fo, you would reftore it to yourfelf; fince it is 
yet in your own power to do fo. Therefore, Mifs 
Pert, none of your pathetics, except in the right 
place. Depend upon it, whether you have Mr. Solmes, 
or not, you fhall never have your heart’s delight, the 
vile rake Lovelace, if our parents, if our uncles, if I, 
can hinder it. No ! you fallen angel, you fhall nor 
give your father and mother fuch a fon^ nor me fuch 
a brother , in giving yourfelf that profligate wretch for 
a hujband. And fo fet your heart at reft, and lay 
afide all thoughts of him, if ever you expe6V for- 
givenefs, reconciliation, or a kind opinion, from any 
of your family; but efpecially from him, who, at pre- 
fent, ftyles himfelf 


Tour Brother , 


James Harlowe. 


P . S, I know your knack at letter-writing. If you 
fend me an anfwer to this. I’ll return it unopen’d, for I 
won’t argue with your perverfenefs in fo plain a cafe— 
Only once for all, I was willing to put you right as 
to Mr. Solmes; whom I think to blame to trouble 
his head about you. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efc 


Friday , March 17. 


T Receive, with great pleafure, the early and chear- 
ful affurances of your loyalty and love. And let 
©ur principal and raoft trufty friends named in my 
laft know that I do. 

umneoru 



I would 
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I would have thee. Jack, come down, as Toon as 
thou canft. I believe I (hall not want the others fc 
foon. Yet they may come down to Lord M's. I 
will be there, if not to receive them, to fatisfy my 
Lord, that there is no new mifchief in hand, which 
will require his fecond intervention. 

For thyfelf, thou muft be conftantly with me: 
Not for my fecurity: The family dare do nothing but 
bully : They bark only at diflance : But for my en¬ 
tertainment : That thou mayft, from the Latin and 
the Englilh daffies, keep my love-fick foul from 
drooping. f j\ <y/ ' \ A . vr, 

Thou hadft bell come to me here, in thy old cor-' 
poral’s coat; thy fervant out of livery; and to be up¬ 
on a familiar foot with thee, as a diftant relation, to 
be provided for by thy interell above; I mean not in 
heaven, thou mayft be fure. Thou wilt find me at 
a little alehoufe; they call it an inn; The White- 
Hart ; moft terribly wounded (but by the weather 
only) the fign:—In a forry village; within five miles 
from Harlowe-PJace. Every-body knows Harlowe- 
Place— For, like Verfailles, it is fprung up from a 
dunghil, within every elderly perfon’s remembrance : 
Every poor body, particularly, knows it: But that 
only for a few years paft, fince a certain angel has 
appeared there among the fons and daughters of men. > 
The people here, at the If art, are poor, but honeft $ t 
and have gotten- it into their heads, that I am a man, 
of quality in difguife ; and there is no reining-in their 
officious refpetft. There is a pretty little fmirking 
daughter; feventeen fix days ago: I call her my Rofe- 
bud: Her grandmother (for there is no mother), a 
good neat old woman, as ever filled a wicker-chair 
in a chimney-corner, has befought me to be merci¬ 
ful to her. r - \ ' J i 

This is the right way with me. Many and many 
a pretty rogue had I fpared, whom I did not fpare, 
had my power been acknowleged, and my mercy 

been 
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been in time implored. But the Debellare fupcrbos 
fhould be my motto, were 1 to have a new one. 

. This Ample chit, (for there is a fimplicity in her 
thou wilt be highly pleafed with: All humble; all 
officious ; all innocent— I love her for her humility, 
her officioufnels, and even for her innocence) will be 
pretty amufement to thee ; while I combat with the 
weather, and dodge and creep about the walls and 
purlieus of Harlowe-Place. Thou wilt fee in her 
mind, all that her fuperiors have been taught to con¬ 
ceal, in order to render themfelves lefs natural, and 
more undelightful. 

But I charge thee, that thou do not (what I would 
not permit myfelf to do, for the world— I charge 
thee, that thou do not) crop my Rofe-bud. She is 
the only flower of fragrance, that has blown in this 
vicinage for ten years paft; or will for ten years to 
come : For I have look’d backward to the have-been 3 /, 
and forward to the will-be’s y having but too much 
leifure upon my hands in my prefent waiting.. 

I never was fo honeft for fo long together lince my 
matriculation. It behoves me fo to be—Some way or 
other, my recefs may be found out ; and it will then 
be thought that my Rofe-bud has attracted me. A 
report in my favour, from fimplicities fo amiable, may 
cftablilh me ; for the grandmother’s relation to my 
Rofe-bud may be fworn to : And the father is an honeft 
poor man: Has no joy, but in his Rofe-bud.—OJackl 
fpare thou therefore (for I lhall leave thee often alone; 
fpare thou) my Rofe-bud !—Let the rule I never de¬ 
parted from, but it coft me a long regret, be obferved 
to my Ro r e-bud ! Never to ruin a poor girl, whofe 
fimplicity and innocence was all Ihe had to trull: to ; 
and whofe fortunes were too low to fave her from the 
rude contempts of worfe minds than her own, and 
from an indigence extreme : Such an one will only 
pine in fecret; and at laft, perhaps, in order to re¬ 
fuse herfelf from flanderous tongues and virulence, be 
_i induced 
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induced to tempt fome guilty ftream, or feck an end 
in the knee-incircling garter, that, peradventure, was 
the firft attempt of abandoned Love.—No defiances 
■will my Rofe-bud breathe; rro felf- dependent, thee- 
doubting watchfulnefs (indirectly challenging thy in¬ 
ventive machinations to do their worft), will (he af- 
fume. Unfufpicious of her danger, the lamb’s throat 
.will .hardly flmn thy knife h—* O be not thou the 
butcher* of my lambkin ! . 

Thelefs be thou fb, for th^ feafon I am going to 
£ive thee —1 lie gentle heart is touched by Love ! Her 
foft bdfom heaves with a pallion {he has not yet 
found a name for. I once caught her eye following 
a young carpenter, a widow neighbour’s fon, living 
(to {peak in her'dialed) at the little white-houfe over 
the way : A gentle youth he alfo feems to be, about 
three years older than herfelf: Play-mates; from in¬ 
fancy, till his eighteenth and her fifteenth year, 
furnifhed a reafon for a greater difiance in {hew, while 
th«ir hearts gave a better for their being nearer than 
ever : For 1 foon perceived the Love reciprocal: A 
ferape and a bow at firft feeing his pretty miftrefs ; 
turning often to falute her following eye ; and, when 
a winding lane was to deprive him of her fight, his 
whole body turned round, his hat more reverently 
d’off’d, than before. This anfwered (for, unfeen, I 
was behind her) by a low courtefy, and a figh, that 
Johnny was too far off to hear !— Happy Whelp | 
faid I to myfelf!—I withdrew ; and in tript my Rofe-r 
bud, as if fatisfied with the dumb fiiew, and wiftnng 
nothing beyond it. 

I have examined the little heart: She has made me 
her confident: She owns, fhe could love Johnny 
Barton Very well: And Johnny Barton has told her. 
He could love her better than any maiden he ever 
faw— But, alas ! it muft not be thought of. Why 
not be thought of? — She don’t know !— And then 
flic fighed; But Johnny has an aunt, who will give 
baiJLu _* him 
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him an hundred pounds, when his time is out; and 
'her father cannot give her but a few things, or fo, to 
fet her out with : And tho’ Johnny’s mother fays, 
fhe knows not where Johnny would have a prettier, 
or notabler wife, yet — And then fhe fighed again— 
What fignifies talking ? —-I would not have Johnny 
be unhappy, and poor for me ! —ifox what good 
would that do me, you. know, Sir ! 

What would 1 give( ; —By,my foul, my.angel will 
indeed reform me, if. her friends implacable folly 
ruin jus not 'bo^h !—-What would I give) to have fo 
innocent, and fo good a heart, as either my Rofe- 
bud’s, or Johnny’s! " # - 

I have a confounded mifchievous one—by nature 
too, I think ! — A good motion now-and-then rifes 
from it: But it dies away prefently— A love of in¬ 
trigue !— An invention for mifchiefl— A triumph in 
fubduing! — Fortune encouraging and fupporting !— 
And a conftitution—What fignifies palliating ? But I 
believe I had been a rogue, had I been a plough-boy. 

But the devil’s in this fex! Eternal miiguiders ! 
Who, that has once trefpaffed, ever recovered his 
integrity ? And yet where there is not virtue, which 
neverthelefs we free-livers are continually plotting to 
deftroy, what is there even in the ultimate of our 
wifhes with them ?—Preparation and Expectation aTe, 
in a manner, every-thing : Refection, indeed, may be 
fomething, if the mind be hardened above feeling the 
guilt of a pad trefpafi: But the Fruition, what is 
there in that? And yet, That being the end, nature 
will not be fatisfied without it. 

See what grave reflections an innocent fubjecSt will 
produce! It gives me fome pleafure to think, that it 
is not out of my power to reform : But then. Jack, 
I am afraid I muft keep better company, than I do at 
prefent—-< For we certainly harden one another. But 
be not caft down, roy boy 3 there will be time enough 

to 
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to give thee, and all thy brethren, warning to choofc 
another leader: And I fanfy thou wilt be the man. 

Mean time, as I make it my rule, whenever I have 
committed a very capital enormity, to do fome good, 
by way of atonement *, and as I believe I am a pretty 
deal indebted on that (core, I intend, before I leave 
thefe parts (fuccefsfully fhall I leave them, I hope, or 
I fhall be tempted to do double the mifchief by way of 
revenge, tho’not to my Rofe-bud any), to join an 
hundred pounds to Johnny’s aunt’s hundred pounds, 
to make one innocent couple happy.—I repeat, there¬ 
fore, and for half-a-dozen more therefore /, fparc thou 
my Rofe-bud. 

An interruptionAnother letter anon; and both 
fliall go together. 


LETTER' XXXV. 


Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq \. 


T H A V £ found out by my watchful Spy almoft a$ ' 
^ many of my charmer’s motions, as thofe of the 
reft of ner relations. It delights me to think how 
the rafcal is carefled by the uncles and nephew; and 
let into their fecretsj yet proceeds all the time by 
wyline of dire&ion. I have charged him, however, 
on forfeiture of his prefent weekly ftipend, and my 
future favour, to take care, that neither my beloved, 
or any of the family, fufpeft him: I have told him, 
that he may indeed watch her egrefles and regrefles ; 
but that only to keep off other fervants from her paths; 
yet not to be feen by her himfelf. 

. The dear creature has tempted him, he told tbent , 
with a bribe (which Jhe never offered J, to convey a 
letter (which /he never wrote) to Mifs Howe; he be¬ 
lieve j, with one inclofed (perhaps to me) : But he de¬ 
clined it; And he begged they would take no notice 
of it to her . This brought him a ftingy fhilling; great 

applaufc 1 
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applaufe ; and an injun&ion followed it to all the fer- 
vants, for the ftri&eft look-out, left fhe fhould con¬ 
trive fome way to fend it—And, about an hour after, .j 
an order was given him to throw himfelf in her way . 
and (exprefling his concern for denying her requeft) 
to tender his fervice to her, and to bring them her ; 
letter : Which it will be proper for him to report , that 
fhe has refufed to give him. 

Now feeft thou not, how many good ends this i 
contrivance anfwers ? 

In the firft place. The Lady is fecured by it, againft 
her own knowlege, m the liberty allowed her of take- 
ing her private walks in the garden : For this attempt 
has confirmed them in their belief, that now they have 
turned off her maid, fhe has no way to fend a letter 
out of the houfe : If fhe had, fhe would not have run J 
the rifque of tempting a fellow who had not been in ^ 
her fecret: So that fhe can profecute, unfufpedtedly, ,■ 
her correfpondence with me, and Mifs Howe. 

In the next place. It will afford me an opportunity, ^ 
perhaps, of a private interview with her, which I am 
meditating, let her take it as fhe will; having found 
out by my Spy (who can keep off every-body elfe), • 
that fhe goes every morning and evening to a wood- * 
houfe remote from the dwelling-houfe, under pre- ^ 
tence of vifiting and feeding a fet of Bantam-poultry, ^ 
which were produced from a breed that was her 
grandfather’s, and which for that reafon fhe is very /. 
fond of; as alfo of fome other curious fowls brought ‘‘ 
from the fame place. I have an account of all her 
motions here.—And as fhe has owned to me in one ^ 
of her letters that fhe correfponds privately with [ 
Mifs Howe, I prefume it is by this way. 

T he interview I am meditating, will produce her 1 
confent, I hope, to other favours of the like kind: I 
For, fhould flic not choofe the place I am expcdfing * 
.to fee her in, I can attend her any-where in the ram- ^ 
v bling,.P.utch-tafte garden, whenever fhe will permit 
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me that honour: For my implement, hight Jofeph 
Leman, has given me the opportunity of procuring 
two keys (one of which I have given him, for reafons 
good) to the garden-door, which opens to the haunted 
coppice, as tradition has made the fervants think it; 
a man having been found hanging in it about twenty 
years ago: And Jofeph, upon the lead notice, will 
leave it unbolted. 

But I was obliged to give him, previoufly, my ho • 
nour, that no mifchief mail happen to any of my ad- 
verfaries, from this liberty : For the fellow tells me, 
that he loves all his mailers j and, only that he knows I 
am a man of honour; and that my alliance will do 
credit to the family; and, after prejudices are over¬ 
come^ every-body will think fo; or he would not for 
the world aft the part he does. 

There never was a rogue,' who had not a falvo to 
himfelf for being fo. — What a praife to honeJly> that 
every man pretends to it, even at the inllant that he 
knows he is purfuing the methods that will perhaps 
prove him a knave to the whole world, as well as to 
his own confcience! 

But what this llupid family can mean, to make all 
this neceflary, I cannot imagine. My Revenge 
and my Love are uppermoft by turns. If the latter 
fucceed not, the gratifying of the former will be my 
only confolation : And, by All that’s good, they lhall 
feel it; altho’, for it, I become an exile from my na¬ 
tive country for ever. 

I will throw myfelf into my charmer’s prefence: 
I have twice already attempted it in vain. I fhall 
then fee what I may depend upon from her favour. 
If I thought I had no profpeft of that, I fhould be 
tempted to carry her off.— That would be a rape 
worthy of a Jupiter ! 

* ‘ But all gentle fhall be my movements : All refpeft- 
ful, even to reverence, my addrefs to her !— fler 
l^nd £htdl be the Only witriefs to the preffure- of my 
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lip— my trembling lip; I know it will tremble, if l 
do not b,d A tremble. As foft my fighs, as the fobs 
of my gentle Rofe-bud. By my humility will I invite 
her confidence: The lonelinefs of the place ihall give 
me no advantage: To dilfipate her fears, and engage 
her reliance upon my honour for the future, (hall be 
my whole endeavour : But little will I complain of, 
not at all will I threaten', thofe who are continually 
threatening me : But yet with a view to ad the part 
Dryden s lion ; To fecure my Love, or to let loofe 
my vengeance upon my huntersr 
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inat thf his mighty fiul his grief contains? 

He meditates revenge, who leajl complains: 
sf** 9 ** e a h° n flumb'ring in his way, 

Orjleep dijfembling, while he waits his trey* 

His fearlefs foes within his dijtance draws ; 
onj rains his roarings and contrasts his paws : 
tj /l tJe tlme for fury founds 

<rl \° et * Wlth f u ^ en vengeance from the ground? 
The projlrate vulgar pajfes o'er, and fpares ; 

But, with a lordly rage, his hunters tears. 
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L E T T E R. XXXVI. 

Mfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs fffrwE. 

HAvri , • Sa *. night. Mar. , 8. 

H A V t been - frighted out of my wits— Still am 
m a manner out of breath.— Thus occalion’d— I 
ien own, under the ufual pretence, in hopes to 

voLmZf T S fr ° m >'° U - C °I>«™’d » «X W 

* was returning from the woodboufe,, 

Rick of wo ^ a ruftlmg, as of fomebody.ibeliind a 
nack of wood. I was extremely furpris’d : But fiiU 

a „ bel ? old a man coming from behind the fur- 

** “* ^ * 

In the fame point of time that I law him, he be- 

fought 
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fought me, mot to be frighted : And, ftill nearer ap, 
proaching me, threw open a horfeman’s coat: And 
who fhould it be but Mr. Lovelace! I could not 
feream out (yet attempted to fcrcam, the moment 1 
faw a man ; and again, when I faw who it was) 
For I had no voice : And had I not caught hold of a 

prop, which fupported the old roof, I fhould have 

funk. : 

I had hitherto, as you know, kept him at di- 
fiance : And now, as I recover’d myfelf, judge of 
i my firft emotions, when I rccolledled his chara&er 
from every mouth of my family; his enterprifing tem¬ 
per ; and found myfelf alone with him, in a° place 
i fo near a bye-lane, and fo remote from the houfe. 

But his refpedlful behaviour foon diflipated thefe 
fears, and gave me others, left we fhould be feen to¬ 
gether, and information of it given to my brother: The 
confluences of which, I could readily think, would 
be, if not further mifehief, an imputed aftignation, a 
ftridler confinement, a forfeited correfpondence with 
you, my beloved friend, and a pretence for the moft 
violent compulfion : And neither the one fet of re¬ 
flexions, nor the other, acquitted him to me for his 
bold intrusion. 

As foon therefore as I could fpeak, I exprefs’d with 
the greateft warmth my difpleafure; and told.hirrf, 

> that he cared not how much he expofed me to the 
i refentments of all my friends, provided he could gra¬ 
tify his own impetuous humour; and I commanded 
j him to leave the place that moment: And was hurry¬ 
ing from him ; when he threw himfelf in the way at 
1 m y feet, befeeching my ftay for one moment; de¬ 
claring, that hefufter’d himfelf to be guilty of this 
rfifhnels, as I thought it, to avoid one much greater; 
— ; bor, in fhort, he could not bear the hourly infults- 
he received from my family, with the thoughts of 
having fo little intereft in my favour, that he could 
not promife himfelf , 5 that his patience and forbear- 

! • ;v< ance 
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ance would be attended with any other i§ue, than to la 
lofe me for ever, and be triumphed over and infulted it 
upon it. ‘ . a 

This man, you know, has very ready knees. You p 
have faid, that he ought, in fmall points, frequently * 
to offend, on purpofe to Ihcw what an addrefs he is \\ 
matter of. ii 

He run on, expreffing his apprehenfions, that 3 i a 
temper fo gentle and obliging, as he faid mine was, ^ 
to every-body but him (and a dutifulnefs fo exemplary g 
inclining me to do my part to others, whether they did 
theirs or not by me), would be wrought upon in fa- 
vour of a man fet up in part to be reveng’d upon my- > 
felf, for my grandfather’s envied diftindtion of me; : 
and in part to be reveng’d upon him, for having given yj 
life to one, who would have taken his; and now > ( 
fought to deprive him of hopes dearer to him than § 
life. . ’ ■ ’= r * -' '5] 

I told h-im, he might be affur’d, that the feverity * 
and ill-ufage I met wuth would be far from effecting ^ 
the intended end : That altho’ I could, with great fm- 
cerity, declare for a Single Life, which had always ^ 
been my choice ; and particularly, that if ever I mar- ^ 
ry’d, if they would not infill upon the rnan I had an . 
averfion to, it fliould not be with the man they dif- 1 
liked— 

fte interrupted me here: He hoped, I would for- 
give him fj>r it; but he could not help exprefling his j 
great concern, that, after fo many inftances of his 
paflionate and obfequious devotion— nil ^ 

. And pray Sir, faid I, let me interrupt you in my 
turn :—Why don’t you aflert, in ftill plainer words, 
the obligation you have laid me' under by this your 
boafted devotion ? Why don’t you let me know, in ^ 
terms as high as your implication, that a perfeverance . 
I have not wilh’d for, which has fet all my relations j 
at variance with me, is a merit, that throws upon me j 
the guilt of ingratitude, for not anfwering it as you j 
1 ’em to expert ? J 
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I muft forgive him, he faid, if he, who pretended 
■only to a comparative merit (and otherwife thought 
no man living could defervc me), had prefumed to 
hope for a greater (hare in ray favour, than he had 
hitherto met with, when fuch men as Mr. Symmcs, 
Mr. Wyerley, and now, laftly, fo vile a reptile as 
- this Solmes, however difeouraged by myfelf,were made 
; his competitors. As to the perfeverance I mentioned, 
it was impoffible for him not to perfevere : But I muft 
needs know, that were he not in being, the terms 
Solmes had propofed were fuch, as would have in¬ 
volved me in the fame difficulties with my relations 
that I now laboured under. He therefore took the 
liberty tr fay, that my favour to him, far from in- 
creafing thofe difficulties, would be the readieft way 
to extricate me from them. They had made it im¬ 
poffible (he told me, with too much truth) to oblige 
them any way, but by facrificing mylelf to Solmes. 
They were well apprifed befides of the difference be¬ 
tween the two; one, whom they hoped to manage 
as they pleafed ; the other, who could and would pro¬ 
tect me from every infult; and who had natural pro- 
fpe&s much fuperior to my brother’s foolijh views, of 
a title. 

How comes this man to know fo well all our foi¬ 
bles ? But I more wonder, how he came to have a 
notion of meeting me in this place ! 

I was very uneafy to be gone ; and the more as the 
night came on apace. But there was no getting from 
him, till I had heard a great deal more of what he 
had to fay. 

As he hoped, that I would one day make him the 
happieft man in the world, he affured me, that he 
had fo much regard for my fame, that he would be 
as far from advifing any ftep that were likely to caft 
a fhade upon my reputation, (altho > That ftep were 
to be ever fo much in his own favour) as I would be to 
follow fuch advice. But fince I was not to be per- 
. ; mitted 
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mitted to live Tingle, he would fubmit it to my con- * 
■fideration, whether I had any way but one to avoid 5 
the intended violence to my inclinations : My father r : 
To jealous of his authority : Both my uncles in my $ 
father's way of thinking : My coulin Morden at a ^ 
diftance : My uncle and aunt Hervey aw'd into injig- ^ 
nijicancey was his word: My brother and fifter in* m 
flaming every one; Solmes’s offers captivating : Mifs g 
Howe’s mother rather of party with them, for mo- ^ 
tives refpe&ing example to her own daughter. ^ 

And then he afk'd me, if I would receive a letter ^ 
from his aunt Lawrance, on this occafion: For his ^ 
aunt Sadleir, he faid, having lately loft her only child, ^ 
hardly looked into the world, or thought of it farther, 
than to wifh him marry'd, and, preferably to all the i| 
women in the world, with me. 

To be fure, my dear, there is a great deal in what ^ 
the man faid:—I may be allow’d to fay This, with- jj 

out an imputed glow or throb. -But I told him, id 

neverthelcfs, that altho' I had great honour for the ^ 
Ladies he was related to (for his two aunts in parti- ^ 
cular), yet I fhould not choofe to receive a letter on ^ 
a fubje£t:, that had a tendency to promote an end I [ 
was far from intending to promote : That it became v, 
me, ill as I was treated at prefent, to hope every- * 
thing, to bear every*thing, and to try every-thing: ^ 
When my father faw my fteadfaftnefs, and that I | 
would die rather than have Mr. Solmes, he would ^ 
perhaps recede.— 4 

Interrupting me, he reprefented the unlikelihood ^ 
there was of that, from the courfes they had enter'd L 
upon ; which he thus enumerated:—Their engaging ^ 
Mrs. Howe againft me, in the firft place, as a perfoivl ^ 
might have thought to fly to, if pufh’d to defperation> 
My brother continually buzzing in my father's ears, that - 
my coufin Morden would Toon arrive, and then would 
infift upon giving me pofTeflion of my grandfather's t 
eftate, in purfuance of the will; which would render [ 

me 
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me independent of my father:— Their difgracefal 
confinement of me:—Their difmifling fo fuddenly 
my fervant, and fetting my filter's over me :—Their 
engaging my mamma, contrary to her own judgment, 
againft me : Thefe, he faid, were all fo many flagrant 
proofs, that they would Hick at nothing to carry their 
point; and were what made him inexpreflibly uneafy. 

He appealed to me, whether ever I knew my papa 
recede from any refolution he had once fix’d; efpe- 
cially, if he thought either his prerogative, or his au¬ 
thority, concern’d in the queftion. His acquaintance 
with our family, he faid, enabled him to give feveral 
alliances (but they would be too grating to me) of 
an arbitrarinefs that had few examples even in the fa¬ 
milies of princes: An arbitrarinefs, which the moll 
excellent of women, my mamma, too feverely ex¬ 
perienced. 

He was proceeding, as I thought, with reflexions 
of this fort; and I angrily told him, I would not per¬ 
mit my father to be reflected upon; adding. That 
his feverity to me, however unmerited, was not a 
warrant for me to difpenfe with my duty to him. 

He had no pleafure, he faid, in urging any thing 
that could bey^ conftrued; for, however well warranted 
he was to make fuch refleXions, from the provoca¬ 
tions they were continually giving him, he knew how 
often five to me any liberties of this fort would be.— 
And yet he mull own, that it was painful to him, 
who had youth and paflions to be allow’d for, as well 
as others; and who had always valued himfelf upon 
fpeaking his mind ; to curb himfelf, under fuch treat¬ 
ment. Neverthelefs, his confideration for me would 
make him confine himfelf in his obfervations, to faXs, 
that were too flagrant, and too openly avowed, to be 
dilputed. It could not therefore jujHy difpleafe, he 
would venture to fay, if he made this natural infer¬ 
ence from the premifes. That if fuch were my father’s 
behaviour to a wife y who difputed not the imaginary 

V o L. I* M , . • pre- 
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prerogative be was fo unprecedently- fond of after ting, 
what room had a daughter to hope, he would depart 
from an authority he was fo earned, and fo much 
more concern’d, to maintain ? family-interefts at the 
fame time engaging ; an averfion, however caufe- 
lefsly.conceived, flimulating; my brother’s and filler’s 
refentments and felfifh views co-operating; and my 
banifhment from their prefence depriving me of all 
pcrfonal plea or intreaty in my own favour. 

How unhappy, my dear, that there is but too 
much reafon for thefe obfervations, and for this infer¬ 
ence; made, likewife, with more coolnefs and re-^ 
fpedl to my family than one would have apprehended 
from a man fo much provok’d, and of paflions fo 
high, and generally thought uncontroulable!— 

Will you not queflion me about throbs and glows , 
if, from fuch inflances of a command over his fiery 
temper, for my fake, I am ready to infer, that were 
my friends capable of a reconciliation with him, he 
might be affe&ed by arguments apparently calculated 
for his prefent and future good ? 

He reprefented to me, that my prefent difgraceful 
confinement was known to all the world : That nei¬ 
ther my filler nor brother fcrupled to reprefent me 
as an obliged and favoured child, in a flate of a£lual 
rebellion :-That, neverthelefs, every-body who knew 
me was ready to juftity me for an averfion to a man, 
whom every-body thought utterly unworthy of me, and 
more fit for my fifter: That unhappy as he was, in not 
having been able to make any greater impreffion upon 
me in his favour, all the world gave me to him :— 
Nor was there but one objection made to him, by his 
very enemies (his birth, his fortunes, his profpedls all 
unexceptionable, and the latter fplendid) ; and that, 
he thank’d God, and my example, was in a fair way 
of being; removed for ever : Since he had feen his 
error, and was heartily fick of the courfes he had fol¬ 
low’d ; which, however, were far lefs enormous than 

.malice 
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malice and envy had reprefented them to be. But of; 
This he fhould fay the lefs, as it were much better 
to juftify himfelf by his actions, than by the moft fo- 
lemn afieverations, and promifes : And then compli- 
■ menting my perfon, he aflured me (for that he always* 

i loved virtue, altho’he had not follow’d its rules, as* 

he ought), that he was ftill more captivated with the 
graces of my mind : And would frankly own, that 
till he had the honour to know me, he had never met 
i, with an inducement fufficient to enable him to over-i 
\ come an unhappy kind of prejudice to matrimony ; 

* which had made him before impenetrable to the wifhes 

and recommendations of all his relations. '•* ; * 

J You fee, my dear, he fcruples not to fpeak of him¬ 

felf, as his enemies fpeak of him. I can’t fay, but 
ii» his opennefs in thefe particulars gives a credit to his 
other profeflions. I fhould eafily, I think, deteCb an 
hypocrite: And this man particularly, who is faid to 
have allowed himfelf in great liberties, were he to 
pretend to inflantaneous lights and convictions—at 
his time of life too : Habits, I am fenfible, are not 
i fo eafily changed. You have always join’d with me 

if in remarking, that he will fpeak his mind with free- * 

r dom, even to a degree of unpolitenefs fometimes ; 
i; and that his very treatment of my family is a proof 

I that he cannot make a mean court to any body for in¬ 
ti tereft fake.—What pity, where there are fuch lauda- 

I I ble traces, that they fhould have been fo mired, and 
i choaked up, as I may fay !— We have heard, that 

i the man’s head is better than his heart: But do you 

- really think Mr. Lovelace can have a very bad heart ? 

i Why fhould not there be fomething in blood in the 

I human creature, as well as in the ignobler animals ? 

,| None of his family are exceptionable— but himfelf, 

[l indeed. The Ladies characters are admirable. But I 

it fhall incur the’imputation I wifh to avoid. Yet what 
• 1 a-look of cenforioufnefs does it carry, to take one to 

tafk for doing that juftice, and making thofe cha- 
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ritable inferences >in'favour of one particular perfon, 
which one ought without fcruple.to do, and to make, 
in the behalf of any other man living? 
j He then again prefs’d, that I would receive a let¬ 
ter from his aunttawrance of offer’d protection. He 
laid, that pcople.of birth flood a little too much upon 
.punCKlio ; as people of virtue alfo did: (—But indeed 
Birth, worthily Jiv’d up .to, was Virtue.; Virtue, 
Birth; the inducements to a decent punCtilio the fame.; 
;the origin of both, one [How came this notion from 
him!])-—: Elfe, his aunt would write to me: But fhe 
would be willing to be firft appris’d, that her offer 
would be well receiv’d—as it would have life appear¬ 
ance of being made again ft the liking of one part of 
■my family; and which nothing would induce her to 
make, but the degree of unworthy perfecution which 
I actually labour’d under, and had further :reafon to 
apprehend. 

I told him, that, however greatly I thought my- 
fclf obliged to Lady Betty Lawrance, if This offer 
came from herfelf; yet it was eafy to fee to what it 
led. It might look like vanity in me, perhaps, to 
fay. That this urgency in him, on this occafion, wore 
the face of art, in order to engage me into meafures 
I might not eafily extricate myfelf from. I faid, that 
I fhould not be affcCted by the fplendor of even a 
Royal title. Goodnefs y I thought, was Great nefs : 
That the excellent characters of the Ladies of his 
family weigh’d more with me, than the confidcration 
that they were half-fifters to Lord M. and daughters 
of an Earl: That he would not have found encou¬ 
ragement from me, had my friends been covfentmg to 
his addrefs, if he had only a mere relative merit to 
thofc Ladies: Since, in that cafe, the very reafons 
that made me admire them , would have been fo many 
objeCfions to their kinfman. 

I then allur’d him, that it'was with infinite con 7 
cern, that I had found myfelf drawn into an epiflolary 
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correfpondence with him ; efpccially fince that coire- 
fpondencehad been prohibited : —And the only agree- 1 
able ufe I could think of making of this unexpected 
and undefired interview, was, to let him know; 
that I {hould from henceforth think myfelf obliged 
tb difeontinue it. And I hoped, that he would not 
have the thought of engaging me to carry it oh, . by 
menacing my relations. 

There was light enough to diftinguifh, that he* 
looked very grave upon this. He fo much valued 
my free choice,- he faid, and my unbias’d favour' 
(fcorning to fet himfelf upon a foot with Solmes, in 
the compulfory methods ufed in that man’s behalf), 
that he (hould hate himfelf, were he capable of a view 
of intimidating me by fo very poor a method. But,- 
neverthelefs, there were two things to be confider’d : 
Firfti That the continual outrages’ he was treated* 
with;; the fpies fet over him, one of which he had 
detected ; the indignities all his family were likewife 
treated with-; as alfo,\ myfelf, avowedly in malice t<? 
him, : or he {hould not preftime to take upon himfelf 
tb refent for me, without my leave [The artful wretch ' 
faw he would have lain open here, had he not thus 
guarded]: All thefe confiderations called upon him to 
{hew a proper refentment": And he would leave it to 
me to judge, whether it would be reafonable forhiml. 
as a man of fpirit, to bear fuch infults, if it were not 
for my fake. I would be pleafed to confider; in the * 
next place, whether the fituation I was in (a prifoner 
in my father’s houfe, and my whole family deter-- 
mined to compel me to marry a man unworthy cf 
me; and that fpeedily, and whether I confented or 
not) admitted of delay in the preventive meafures he 
was defirous to put me upon, in the laft refort only* 
Nor was there a neceflity, he faid, if I were actually 
in Lady Betty’s protection, that I fhould be his, if I 
fhould fee any thing objeCtible in his conduit, after¬ 
wards. 
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• But what would the world conclude would be the 
end, I afked him, were I to throw myfelf into the 
protection of his friends, but that it was with fuch a 
view ? 

And what lefs did the world think now y he afked, 
than that I was confined that I might not ? You are to 
confider, Madam, you have not now an option ; and 
to whom it is owing that you have not; and that you 
aFe in the power of thofe (Parents why fhould I call 
them ? ) who are determin’d, that you fhall not have 
an option. All I propofe is, that you will embrace 
4 ucn a protection ;— but not till you have try’d every 
way, to avoid the neceflity for it. 

And give me leave to fay, that if a correfpondence, 
on which I have founded all my hopes, is, at this 
critical conjuncture, to be broken off; and if you 
are refolved not to be provided againft the worft; it 
muft be plain to me, that you will at laft yield to 
That worft— Worft to me only— It cannot be to 
you —And then! (and he put his hand clenched to hi$ 
forehead) how fhall I bear the fuppofition ?— Then 
will you be That Solmes’s !— But, by all that’s Sa¬ 
cred, neither he, nor your brother, nor your uncles, 
fhall enjoy their triumph Perdition feize my foul, 
if they fhall ! 

The man’s vehemence frighten’d me : Yet, in re- 
fentment, I would have left him ; but, throwing 
bimfelf at my feet again, Leave me not thus, I be- 
feech you, deareft Madam, leave me not thus, in 
defpair. I kneel not, repenting of what I have vow’d 
in fuch a cafe as That I have fuppofed. I re-vow it, 
at your feet!— And fo he did. But think not it is 
by way of menace, or to intimidate you to favour me. 
If your heart inclines you [and then he arofe] to obey 
.your father (your brother, rather), and to have Solmes, 
aJtho’ I fhall avenge myfelf on thofe who have infulted 
me, for their infults to myfelf and family; yet will I 
tear out my heart from This bofom (if poiftblfc, with 
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my own hands), were it to fcruple to give up its ar¬ 
dors to a woman capable of fuch a preference. 

I told him, that he talked to me in very high lan¬ 
guage ; but he might affure himfelf, that I never would 
have Mr. Solmes (Yet that this I faid not in favour 
to him): And I had declared as much to my relations, 
were there not fuch a man as himfelf in the world. 1 

Would I declare, that I would ftill honour him 
with my correfpondence ?—He could not bear, that, 
hoping to obtain greater inftances of my favour, he 
fhould forfeit the only one he had to boaft of. 

I bid him forbear rafhnefs or refentment to any 
of my family, and I would, for fome time at leaft, 
till I faw what iffue my prefent trials were likely to 
have, proceed with a correfpondence, which, never- 
thelefs, my heart condemned.— 

And his fpirit him, the impatient creature faid, in¬ 
terrupting me, for bearing what he did ; when he 
confidered, that the neceflity of it was impofed upon 1 
him; not by my will; for then he would bear it chear- 
fully, and a thoufand times more > but by creatures— 
And there he Hopp’d. 

I told him plainly, that he might thank himfelf 
(whofe indifferent chara&er, as to morals, had given 
fuch a handle againft him) for all. It was but juft, that 
a man fhould be fpoken evil of, who fet no value upon 
his own reputation. 

He offer’d to vindicate himfelf: But I told him, I 
would judge him by his own rule—by his attion^ not 
by his profejfions. 

Were not his* enemies, he faid, fo powerful, and^ 
fo determined ; and had they not already fhewn their 
intentions in fuch high a£ts of even cruel compulfion ; 
but would leave me to my choice, or to my defire of 
living fingie; he would have been content to undergo 
a twelvemonth’s probation, or more : But he was 
confident, that one month would either complete all 
their purpofes, or render them abortive: And I beft 
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knew what hopes I had of my father's receding: He 
did not know him, if I had any* 

I faid, I would try every method, that either my 
duty or my influence upon any of them fhould fuggeft, 
before I would put myfelf into any other protection. 
.And, if nothing elfe would do, would refign the 
envied eftate j and that I dared to fay would. 

He was contented, he faid, to abide that iffue. He 
fhould be far from wifhing me to embrace any other 
protection, but, as he had frequently faid, in the laft 
neceflity. But, deareft creature, faid he, catching 
my hand with ardor, and prefling it to his lips, if the 
yielding up that eftate will do— Refign it;— and be 
mine—And I will corroborate, with all my foul, your 
refignation ! —- This was not ungeneroufly faid, my 
dear! But what will not thefe men fay to obtain 
belief, and a power x>ver one ? 

I made many efforts to go; and now it was fo 
dark, that I began to have great apprehenfions—I 
,.cannot fay from his behaviour: Indeed, he has a good 
deal raifea himfelf in my opinion, by the perfonal re- 
fpeCf, even to reverence, which he paid me during 
the whole conference: For altho* he flam’d out once, 
upon a fuppolition that Solmes might fucceed, it was 
upon a fuppofition that would excufe paflion, if any 
thing could, you know, in a man pretending to love 
with fervor; altho’ it was fo levell’d, that I could not 
avoid refenting it. 

He recommended himfelf to my favour at parting, 
with great earneftnefs, yet with as great fubmiflion ; 
not offering to condition any thing with me; altho* 
he hinted his wifhes for another meeting: Which I 
forbid him ever attempting again in the fame place.— 
And I’ll own to you, from whom I fhould be really 
blameable to conceal any thing, that his arguments 
(drawn from the difgraceful treatment I meet with) 
of what I am to expert, make me begin to apprehend, 
that I fhall be under an obligation to be either the one 
, ti, man’s 
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man’s or the other’s— And if fo, I fancy 1 fhall not 
incur your blame, were I to fay, which of the two 
it muft be. You have faid, which it muft not be. • 
But, O my dear, the Single Life is by far the moft 
eligible to me : Indeed it is. And I yet hope to ob¬ 
tain the blefling of making that option.- 

I got back without obfervation : But the- appre- 
henlion that I fhould not, gave me great uneafinefs ; ; 
and made me begin my letter in a greater flutter than 
he gave me caufe to be in, - except at the firft feeing 
him ; for then, indeed, my fpirits failed me; • and it • 
was a particular felicity, that, in fuch a place, in fuch • 
a fright, and alone with him,-I fainted not away.-’ 

1 fhould - add, That having' reproached 4 him with • 
his behaviour the laft Sunday at church, he folemnly-' 
aflfured me r That it was not what had been repre- • 
fehted to me: That he did not expelt to fee me there: • 
But hoped to have an opportunity to addrefs himfelf * 
to my father, and to be permitted to attend him home. • 
Btxt that the good Dr. -Lewin had perfuaded him“not ^ 
t© attempt fpeaking to any of the family, at that time; 
obferving to him the emotions his prefence had put 
every-body in. . He intended no pride, or haughtinefs '• 
ofrbehaviour; he allured me ; and that the attributing v 
fuch to him was the e£Fe& of that ill-will which he- 
had the mortification- to find infuperable: Adding, > 
That when he bowed to my mamma, ,it was a com- * 
plimenthe intended generally to every one in the pew, i 
as well as to her± whom he fincerclyvenerated.' 

If he may be believed (and I fhould think he would * 
not have come purpofely to defy my family, yet ex¬ 
pert favour from me),, one may fee, my > dear, the 
force of hatred, which mifreprefents all things:—Yet 
why fhould Shorey (except officioufly to pleafe her prin¬ 
cipals) make a report in his disfavour ? He told me,That >‘ 
he would appeal to Dr. Lewin for his juftification on » 
this head; adding, that'the whole converfatiom be¬ 
tween them turned upon his defire to attempt to re- 
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concile himfelf to us all, in the face of the Church; 
and, upon the Do£tor’s endeavouring to difiuade him 
from making fuch a public overture, till he knew 
how it would be accepted. But, alas! I am de¬ 
barred from feeing that good man, or any one who 
.would advife me what to do in my prefent difficult 
fituation!— 

I fancy, my dear, however, that there would hardly 
be a guilty perfon in the world, were each fufpeCted • 
or accufed perfon to tell his or her own ftory, and be 
allowed any degree of credit. 

I have written a very long letter. To be fo par¬ 
ticular as you require, in fubje&s of converfation, it 
is impolfible to be fhort. I will add to it only the 
affurance, That I am, and ever will be. 

Tour affectionate and faithful 

friend and fervant , 

Cl. Harlowe. 

You’ll be fo good, my dear, as to remember, that 
the date of your laft letter to me, was the 9th of 

• - this inftant March. 

LETTER XXXVII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sunday , March 19. 

I Beg your pardon, my deareft friend, for having 
given you occafion to remind me of the date of 
my lalt. I was willing to have before me as much 
-of the workings of your wife relations as poffible; 
being verily perfuaded, that one fide or the other 
would have yielded by this time: And then, I fhould 
have had fome degree of certainty to found my 
obfervations upon. And indeed, what can I write, 
.that I have not already written?—Yoy know, that 
I can do nothing but rave at your fhipid perfecutors ; 

And 
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And That you don’t like. I hive advifed you to re- 
fume your own cftate : That you won’t do. You 
cannot bear the thoughts of having their Solmes: 
And Lovelace is refolved you (hall be his, let who 
will fay to the contrary. I think you muft be either 
the one man’s or the other’s. Let us fee what their 
next ftep will be. As to Lovelace, while he tells 
his own ftory ; having behaved fo handfoinely on his 
intrufion in the woodhoufe ; and intended fo well at 
Church ; who can fay. That the man is in the leaji 
blameworthy ? — Wicked people ! to combine againft 
fo irmccent a man !— But, as I faid, Let us fee what 
their next ftep will be, and what courfe you will take 
upon it; and then we may be more inlighten’d. 

As to your change of ftyle to your uncles, and bro¬ 
ther, and fifter, fince they were fo fond of attri¬ 
buting to you a regard for Lovelace, and would not : 
be perfuaded to the contrary; and fince you only 
ftrengthened their arguments againft yourfelf by deny¬ 
ing it ; you did but juft as 1 would have done, in 
giving way to their fufpicions ; and trying what That 
would do — But if—But if—Pray, my dear, in¬ 
dulge me a little — You yourfelf think it was ne- 
eeflary to apologize to me for that change of ft >le to 

them -And till you will fpeak out like a friend 

to her \m-queJlion-Mz friend, I muft teaze you a 
little—Let it run, therefore ; for it will run— 

If, then, there be not a reafon for this change of 
ftyle, which you have not thought fit to give me, 
be fo good as to watch, as I once before advifed you, 
how the caufe for it will come on : Why ihould it be 
permitted to fteal upon you, and you know nothing 
of the matter ? 

When a perfon gets a great cold, he or fhe puzzles, 
and ftudies, how it began; how he—£he got it: Arid 
when that is accounted for, down he—file fits con¬ 
tented, and lets it have its courfe, or takes a fweat, 
or the like, to get rid of it, if it be very trouble- 
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fome.—So, my dear, before the malady you wot of, 
yet wot not of, grows fo importunate, as that you 
muft be obliged to fweat it out, let me advife you to 
mind how it comes on. For I am perfuaded, as 
Purely as that I am now writing to you, that their 
indifcreet violence on one hand, and his infinuating • 
addrefs on the other, if the man be not a greater . 
fool than any body thinks him, will effe&ually bring 
it to This, and do all his work for him. 

Bat let it— If it muft be Lovelace or Solmes, the 
choice cannot admit of debate.—Yet, if all be true 
that is reported, I fhould prefer almoft any of your 
other lovers to either; unworthy as they alfo are. But 
who, indeed, can be worthy bf Mifs Clarifla Harlowe? 

I wifh you don’t tax me of harping too much upon 
one firing. I fhould, indeed, think myfelf inex- 
cufable fo to do (the rather, as I am fo bold, as to 
imagine it is a point out of all doubt, from fifty places 
in your letters, were I to labour the proof )> if you. 
would ingenuoufly own— 

v Own what? you’ll fay. Why, my Anna Howe, 

I hope, you don’t think, that I am already in love !— 

No, to be fure! How can your Anna Howe have 
fuch a thought ?— Love, tho’ fo Jhcrt a word , has a 
broad found with it. What then fhall we call it ? 
You have help’d me to a phrafe that has a narrower 
found with it; but a pretty broad meaning, never- 
thelefs ; A conditional kind of lihng ! — that’s it.—O 
my friend ! Did I not know how much you defpife ' 
Prudery; and that you are too young, and too lovely 
to be a Prude— 

But, avoiding fuch hard names, let me tell you one 
thing, my dear (which neverthelefs I have told you 
before); and that is This, That I fhall think I have 
rcafon to be highly difpleafed with you, if, when you 
write to me, you endeavour to keep from me any 
Secret of your heart. 

Let me add. That if you would dearly and ex- 
otent plicitly 
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plicitly tell me, how far Lovelace has , or has not, a 
hold in your affe&ions, I could better advife you what 
to do, than at prefent I can. You, who are fo famed 
for prefcience, as I may call it, and than whom no 
young Lady ever had ftronger pretenfions to a (hare of 
it; have had, no doubt, reafonings in your heart about 
him, fuppofing you were to be one day his (No 
doubt but you have had the fame in Solmes’s cafe 
Whence the ground for the hatred of the one ; and 
of the conditional liking of the other): Will you tell 
me, my dear, what you have thought of his bejl and 
of his worjl ? — How far eligible for the jirjl ; how 
far reje&ible for the lajl ? —Then weighing both parts 
in oppofite (bales, we (hall fee which is likely to pre¬ 
ponderate ; or rather which does preponderate. No¬ 
thing lefs than the knowlege of the inmoft recedes of 
your heart, can fatisfy my love and my friendlhip. 
Surely, you are not afraid to trud: yourjelf with a 
fecret of this nature: If you are, then you may the 
more allowably doubt me . But I dare fay, you will 
not own either: Nor is there, I hope, caufe for 
either. 

Be pleafed to obferve one thing, my dear, that 
whenever I have given myfelf any of thofe airs of 
raillery, which have feem’d to make you look about 
you (when, likewife, your cafe may call for a more 
ferious turn from a fympathizing friend), it has not been 
upon thofe pafTages which are written, tho* perhaps 
not intended , with fuch explicitnefs (don’t be alarm’d,- 
my dear!) as leaves one little caufe of doubt : But 
only when you affect referve; when you give new 
words for common things; when you come with 
your curiofitus , with your conditional likings , and with' 
your PRJJDE.-encies (mind how I fpell the word) in? 
a cafe, > that with every other perfon defies all pru-» 
dence— Overt-acids of treafon, all thefe againft the 
Sovereign friend (hip we have vowed to each other ■!— 
Remember, that you found m out in a moment. 

You 
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You challeng’d me. I owned dire£Uy, that there was' 
only my pride between the man and me; for I could 
not endure, I told you, to think it in the power of 
any fellow living to give me a moment’s uneafinefs. 
And then my man, as I have elfewhere faid, was not 
fuch a one as yours : So I had reafon to impute full 
as much to my own inconfideration, as to his power 
over me : Nay, more. But ftill more to yours. For 
you reafon’d me out of the curioftty firft; and when 
the liking was brought to be conditional —Why then, 
you know, I throbb’d no more about him. 

O ! pray now , as you fay, now I have mentioned 
that my fellow was not fuch a charming fellow as 
yours, let Mifs Biddulph, Mifs Lloyd, Mifs Campion, - 
and me, have your opinion, how far Figure ought to 
engage us: With a view to your own cafe, how¬ 
ever — Mind that — as Mr. T’ Antony fays — And 
whether at all , if the man be vain of it; fince, as 
you obferve in a former, that vanity is a Jlop-Jhort 
pride in fuch a one, that would make one jultly doubt 
the worthinefs of his interior . You, our pattern, fo 
lovely in feature, fo graceful in perfon, have none 6f 
it; and have therefore with the bejl grace always held, . 
that it is not excufable even in a woman. 

You muft know, that this fubje£t was warmly de¬ 
bated among us in our laft converfation, and Mifs 
Lloyd wifhed me to write to you upon it for your 
opinion ; to which, in every debated cafe, we always 
defered. I hope you will not be fo much ingrofs’d 
by your more weighty cares, as not to have freedom 
of fpirits enough to enter upon the talk. —You know 
how much we all admire your opinion on fuch topics; 
which ever produces fomething new and inftrw&ive, 
as you handle the fubje&s. And pray tell us, to 
what you think it owing, that your man feems fo 
careful to adorn that felf-adorned perfon of his ; yet 
fo manages, that one cannot for one’s heart think him 
a coxcomb Let this queftion, and the above talks. 
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divert, and not difpleafe you, my dear.—One fubje<ft, 
tho’ ever To important, could never yet ingrofs your 
capacious mind. If they fhould difpleafe you, you 
muft recollect the many inftances of my impertinence, 
which you have forgiven, and then fay, This is a mad 
girl:— But yet I love her 1 —And fhe is my own 

Anna Howe, 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Monday , March 20., 

Y OUR laft fo fenfibly affe£fs me, that I muft poft- 
pone every other confideration, however weighty, 
to reply to it: And this I will do very diftin&ly, and 
with all the opennefs of heart, which our mutual 
friendfhip demands. 

But let me obferve, in the firft place, gratefully 
obferve. That if I have in fifty pajjages of my letters 
given you fuch undoubted proofs of my value for M#. 
Lovelace, that you have fpared me for the fake of my 
explicitnefs , it is acting by me with a generofity wor¬ 
thy of yourfelf. 

But lives the man, think you, who is fo very bad, 
that he does not give even a doubting mind realon at 
one time to be better pleafed with him, than at an¬ 
other f And when that reafon offers, is it not juft to 
exprefs one’s felf accordingly ? I would do the man 
who addreffes me as much jujlice , as if he did not 
addrefs me : It has fuch a look of tyranny, it appears 
fo ungenerous, methinks, to ufe a man worfe for his 
refpe£t to one (no other caufe for difrefpedl oc¬ 
curring), that I would not by any means be that per- 
fon who fhould do fo. 

But, altho’ I may intend no more than juftice, it 
111 , perhaps, be difficult to hinder thofe who know 
e man’s views, from conftruing it as a partial 
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firft, I believe I honeftly told you at the time: To • 
that letter I therefore refer, whether it make for me, . 
or againft me : And by the other, that I might bear 
in mind, what it became a perfon of my fex and cha¬ 
racter to be and to do, in Such an unhappy Situation, 
where the imputed love is thought an undutiful, and 
therefore a criminal, paflion ; and where the fup- 
pofed object of it is a man of faulty morals too. And 
I am fure you will excufe my defire of appearing at 
thofe times the perfon I ought to be; had I no other 
view in it, but to merit the continuance of your good 
opinion. 

But that I may acquit myfelf of having referves—• 
O, my dear, I muff here break off!— 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Monday , March 20 . 


*TPHIS letter will account to you, my dear, for my 
-*• abrupt breaking off in the anfwer I was writing 
to yours of yefterday; and which, poflibly, I (hall 
not be able to finiih, and fend you, till to-morrow or 
next day; having a great deal to fay to the fubje£ls 
you put to me in it. What I am now to give you 
are the particulars of another effort made by my 
friends, thro* the good Mrs. Norton. 

It feems they had fent to her yefterday, to be here 
this day, to take their inftru&ions, and to try what 
Jhe could do with me. It would, at leaft, I fuppofe 
they thought, have this effect; To render me inex¬ 
cusable with her ; or to let her fee, that there was no 
room for the expoftulations (he had often wanted to 
make in my favour to my mamma. 

The declaration, that my heart was free , afforded 
them an argument to prove obftinacy and perverfe- 
nefs upon me; frnce it could be nothing clfe that go¬ 
vern’d 
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vcrn’d me in my oppofition to their wills, if I had no 
particular efteem for another man : And now, that I \ 
have given them reafon (in order to obviate this argu¬ 
ment) to fuppofe that I have a preference to another, 
they are refolvcd to carry their fchemes into execution 
as foon as poflible. And in order to this, they fent 
for This good woman, for whom they know 1 have 
even a filial regardi 

She found aflembled my papa and mamma, my 
brother and fifler, my two uncles, and my aunt 
Hervey. 

My brother acquainted her with all that had palled^ . 
fince fhe was laft permitted to fee me ; with . my let¬ 
ters avowing my regard to Mr. Lovelace, as they adl ; 
interpreted them; with the fubflance of their anfwers 
to them; and with their refolutions.." 

My mamma fpoke next; and delivered herfelf to 
this effe£ly.as the good woman told me afterwards : 

After reciting how many times I had been indulged 
in my refufals of different gentlemen; and the pains j 
fhe had taken with me, to induce me to oblige my 
whole family, in one inftance out of five or fix; and 
my obftinacy upon it; O my good Mrs. Norton, 
faid the dear Lady, could you have thought, that rny- ^ 
Clariffa and your Clariffa was capable of fo determin’d j 
an oppofition to the will of parents fo indulgent to 
her ? But fee what you can do with her. The mat¬ 
ter is gone too far to be receded from, on our 
parts. Her papa had concluded every thing with Mr. 
Solmes, not doubting her compliance. Such noble 
fettlements, Mrs. Norton,- and fuch advantages to the 
whole family !—In fliort, fhe has it in her power to 
lay an obligation upon us all. Mr; Solmes, knowing 
fhe has good principles, and hoping, by his patience 
noWy and good treatment hereof tery to engage her 
gratitude, and by degrees her love,, is willing to over¬ 
look All ! — ' 
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[Overlook all, my dear! Mr. Solmes to overlook all! 
There’s a word ! ] 

So, Mrs. Norton, if you are convinc’d, that it is 
a child’s duty to fubmit to her parents authority, in 
the moll important point as well as in the leaft, I beg 
you’ll try your influence over her : 1 have none. Her 
papa has none : Her uncles neither. Altho’ it is her 
apparent interell to oblige us All; for, on that con¬ 
dition, her grandfather’s eftate is not half of what, 
living and dying, is purpos’d to be done for her. If 
any body can prevail with her, it is you ; and I hope 
you will heartily enter upon this talk with her. 

She alk’d, Whether Ihe was permitted to expoftu- 
late with them upon the occafion, before Ihe came 
up to me ? 

My arrogant brother told her, Ihe was fent for to 
expoltulate with his ftfter , and not with them . And 
This, Goody Norton [She is always Goody with him !], 
you may tell her, that matters are gone fo far with 
Mr. Solmes, that there is no going back!— Of con- 
fequence, no room for your expoftulation, or hers 
either. 


Be allured of This, Mrs; Norton, faid my papa,, 
in an angry tone, that we will not be baffled by her. 
We will not appear like fools in This matter, and as 
if we had no authority over our own daughter. We 
will not,* in Ihort, be bully’d out of our child by a 
curfed rake, who had like to have killed our only 
fon !—And fo Ihe had better make a merit of her obe¬ 
dience : For comply fhe {hall, if I live j independent 
as {he thinks my father’s indifcreet bounty hath made 
her of me, her father. Indeed finceThat, Ihe has ne¬ 
ver been what Ihe was before. An unjuft bequeft !—* 
And it is likely to profper accordingly !-— But if {he 
marry that vile Lovelace, I will litigate every {hilling 
with her: Tell her fo ; and that the Will may be fet 
aiide, and Jhall. 

My uncles join’d, with equal heat. 

My 
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My brother was violent in his declarations. 

My filler put in with vehemence, on the fame fide.- 

My aunt Hervey was pleafed to fay, There was no 
article fo proper for parents to govern in, as This of : 
marriage : And it was very fit, mine fhould be ob¬ 
liged. 

Thus inftru&ed, the good woman came up to me.- 
She told me all that had pafTed;< and was very earned 
with me to comply; and fo much juftice did fhe to* 
the talk impofed upon her, that I more than once 
thought, that her own opinion went with theirs. But-' 
when fhe faw what an immoveable averfion Lhad to> 
the man, fhe lamented with me their determin’d re- 
folution: And then examin’d into the fincerity of my 
profeflion, that I would gladly compound with them; 
by living fingle: Of this being fatisfy’d, fhe was fo* 
convinc’d, that this offer (which would exclude Love¬ 
lace effectually) ought to be accepted, that fhe would 
go down* altho’ I told her, it was what I had tender’d 
over-and : over to no purpofe, and-undertake to'be 
guaranty for me on that fcore; 

She went accordingly; but fbon return’d in tears ; 
being ufed harfhly for urging this alternativeThey 
had a right to my obedience upon their own terms, 
they faid : My propofal was an artifice, only to gain 
time : Nothing but marrying Mr. Solmes fhould do : 
They had told me fo before : They fhould not be at 
reft till it was done; for they knew what an intereft 
Lovelace had in my heart: I had as good as own’d it 
in.my letters to my-uncles, and brother, and fifter, 
altho’ I had moft difingenuoufly declared otherwife to 
my mamma. I depended, they faid, upon their in¬ 
dulgence, and my own power over them : They had 
not banifh’d me their p.refcnce, if they did not know 
that- their eonfideration for me was greater than mine 
for them. - And they would be obey’d;-or-1 never 
fhould be reffor’d to their favour,let the confequence 
be what it would. 
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/My brother thought fit to tell the good woman* 
•that her whining nonfenfe did but harden me. There 
was a perverfenefs, he faid, in female minds, a Tra¬ 
gedy-pride, that would make a romantic young crea¬ 
ture, niich a one as me, Hfque any thing to obtain 
pity. I was of an age, and a-turn.(the infolent faid), 
to be fond of a lover-like diftrefs: And my grief (which 
fhe pleaded) would never break my heart; it would 
fooner break That 6F the beft and moll indulgent of 
; mothers. He added, That fhe might once more go 
up to me: But that, if fhe prevailed not, he fhould 
1 fiifpe&, that the man they , all hated had found a way 
to attach 'her to his intereft. 

Every-body blam’d him for this unworthy rcflec- 
h tion ; which greatly affe&ed the good woman. But 
: neverthelefs he faid, and no-body contradi&ed him, 
that if fhe could not prevail upon her fweet child (as it 
feeme ffie had fondly called me), fhe had befl withdraw 
* te her own home, and there tarry till fhe was fent 
: for; and fo leave her fweet child to her father’s ma¬ 
nagement. 

Sure no-body ever had fo infolent, fo hard-hearted 
a brother, as 1 have! So much refignation to be ex- 
5 pe&ed from me ! So much arrogance, and to fo good 
a woman, and of fo fine an underftanding, to be al- 
•I lowed in him ! 

She neverthelefs told him, that however fhe might 
be ridiculed for fpeaking of the fweetnefs of my difpo- 
•I fition, fhe muft take upon her to fay, that there never 
was a fweeter in the fex: And that fhe had ever 
found, that by mild methods, and gentlenefs, I might 
at any time be prevailed upon, even in points againft 
i my own judgment and opinion. 

My aunt Hervey hereupon faid, it was worth while 
i to rededf upon what Mrs. Norton faid: And that fhe 
' had fometimes allowed herfelf to doubt, whether I 
: had been begun with by men methods as generous 
tempers are only to be influenced by, in cafes where 
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their hearts are fuppofed to be oppofite to the will of i 
their friends. ' s 

She had both my brother and fifter upon her for 
This: Who referr’d to my mamma, whether fhe a 
had not treated me with an indulgence that had hardly a 
any example ? o 

My mamma faid. She muft own, that no indul- i 
gence had been wanting from her: But {he muft 
needs fay, and had often faid it, that the reception I * 
met with on my return from Mifs Howe, and the 
manner in which the propofal of Mr. Solmes was a 
made to me (which was fuch as left nothing to my a 
choice), and before I had had an opportunity to con- 
verfe with him, were not what fhe had by any means 
approved of. 2 

She was filenc’d, you will guefs by whom,—with, a 
My dear! my dear!—You have ever fomething to fay, x 
fomething to palliate, for this rebel of a girl!— Re- a 
member her treatment of you, of me!— Remember, 3 
that the wretch, whom we fo juftly hate, would not is 
dare to perfift in his purpofes, but for her encourage¬ 
ment of hi?n , and obftinacy to us. — Mrs. Norton a 
(angrily to her), go up to her once more—and if you 
think gentlenefs will do— you have a commiflion to 
be gentle.— If it won't, never make ufe of that plea a; 
again. le 

Ay, my good woman, faid my mamma, try your :< 
force with her. My fifter Hervey and I will go up j 
to her, and bring her down in our hands, to receive 
her father’s bleffing, and alfurances of every-body’s a 
love, if {he will be prevailed upon: And, in that cafe, 
we will all love you the better for your good offices, j 
She came up to me, and repeated all thefe paflages c 
with tears:—But, after what had palled between us, 

.1 told her, that {he could not hope to prevail upon me < 
to comply with meafures fo wholly my brother’s j and 
fo much to my averfion.—And then folding me to her 
maternal bofom, I leave you, my deareft Mifs, faid 

(he! 
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|lj fhe!—— I leave you, becaufe I muji /—But let me be- 
feech you to do nothing rafhly j nothing unbecoming 
It your chara&er. If all be true that is laid, Mr. Love- 
| lace cannot deferve you. If you can comply, re¬ 
member it is your duty to comply. They take not, 
I own, the right method with fo generous a fpirit. 
But remember, that there would not be any merit in 
. your compliance, if it were not to be againft your 
own will. Remember all'o, what is expected from a 
character fo extraordinary as yours : Remember, it 
, is in your power to unite or difunite your whole fa- 
,. mily for ever. Altho* it fhould at prefent be difagree- 
able to you to be thus compelled, your prudence, I 
dare fay, when you confider the matter ferioufly, will 
enable you to get over all prejudices againft the one, 
f . and all prepoflefiions in favour of the other : And 
then the obligation you will lay all your family un- 
£ der, will be not only meritorious in you, with regard 
to them) but in a few months, very probably, highly 
fatisfa<ftory, as well as reputable, to yourfelf\ 


Confider, my dear mamma Norton, faid I, only 
confider, that it is not a fmall thing that is infilled 
upon ; nor for a fhort duration : It is for my Life .— 
Confider too, that all This is owing to an overbear¬ 
ing brother, who governs every-body. Confider how 
defirous I am to oblige them, if a fingle life , and 
breaking all correfpondence with the man they hate 
becaufe my brother hates him, would do it. 

I confider every-thing, my deareftMifs : And, add¬ 
ed to what I have faid, do yon only confider, that if, 
■ by purfuing your own will, and rejecting theirs , you 
Jhould be unhappy, you will be deprived of all that 

ri • » • i r i i i i i» n 1 


confolation which thofe have, who have been dire&ed 
by their parents , altho’ the event prove not anfwer- 
able to their wilhes. 

I mufl go, repeated fhe;— your brother will fay 
(and fhe wept), that I harden you by my whining non - 
fenfe. ’Tis indeed hard, that fo much regard fhould 
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be paid to the humours of one child ; and fo little to 
the inclination of another. But let me repeat, that it 
is your duty to acquiefce, if you can acquiefce: Your 
father has given your brother’s fchemes his fan&ion \ 
and they are now his . Mr. Lovelace, I doubt, is 
not a man that will juftify your choice, fo much as 
he will their diflike. It is too eafy to fee that your 
brother has a view in diferediting you with all your 
friends, with your uncles in particular: But for that 
very reafon, you (hould comply, if pofiible, in order 
to difconcert his ungenerous meafures. I will pray 
for you ; and that is all I can do for you. I muft 
now go down, and make a report, that you are re- 
folved never to have Mr. Solmes:—Muft I?— Con- 


fider, Mifs,— Mujl I ? 

Indeed you muft !— But of This I do allure you, 
that I will do nothing to difgrace the part you have 
had in my education. I will bear every-thing, that 
fhall be Ihort of forcing my hand into bis, who never 
can have any lhare in my heart. I will try, by pa¬ 
tient duty, by humility, to overcome them. But death 
will I choofe, in any fhape, rather than That man. 

I dread to go down, faid Ihe, with fo determin’d 
an anfwer: They will have no patience with me.— 
But let me leave you with one obfervation, which I 
beg of you always to bear in mind 

* That perfons of prudence, and diftinguilhed ta- 

* lents, like yours, feem to be fprinkled thro’ the 
c world, to give credit, by their example, to Religion 
c and Virtue. When fuch perfons wilfully err, how 
« great muft be the fault! How ungrateful to that 

* God, who blefled them with fuch talents ! What a 
c Jofs likewife to the world! What a wound to Virtue! 
‘ But this, I hope, will never be to be faid of Mifs 

* Clarifla Harlowe! * 

I could give her no anfwer, but by my tears. And 
I thought, when Ihe went away, the better half of 
my heart went with her. 

I lifteaed 
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I liftened to hear what reception fhe would nieet^ 
with below; and found it was juft fuch a one as fh^ 
apprehended. 

Hull fhe, or will ftie not, be Mrs. Solmes ? None' 
of your whining circumlocutions, Mrs. Norton !— 
( You may guefs who faid this.)—— /^7// fhe, or will, 
flic not, comply with her parents will ? 

* This cut fhort all fhe was going to fay. 

If I mvjl lpeak fo briefly* Mifs will fooner die, 
than have— 

Any-body but Lovelace! interrupted my brother— 
This, Madam, This, Sir, is your meek daughter 1 
This is Mrs. Norton’s fweet child! — Well, Goody r 
you may return to your own habitation. I am im- 
powered to forbid you to have any correfpondence 
with this perverfe girl, for a month to come, as you 
value the favour of our whole family, or of any indi-. 
vidual of it. 

And faying this, uncon tradicfed by any-body, hehim- 
felf fhewed her to the door—No doubt, with all that 
air of cruel irifult, which the haughty Rich can put on, 
to the unhappy Low, who have not pleafed them. 

So here, Mifs, am I deprived of the advice of one 
of the moft prudent and confcientious women in the 
World, were I to have ever fo much occafion for it. 

I might, indeed, write, as I prefume, under your 
cover, and receive her anfwers to what I Ibould write* 
But fhould fuch a correfpondence be charged upon, 
her, I know file would not be guilty of a falfhood foi; 
the world ; nor even of an equivocation: And fhould 
fhe own it, after this prohibition, fhe would forfeit 
my mamma’s favour for ever. And in my dangerous 
fever, fome time ago, I engaged my mamma to pro-1 
mife me, that, if I died before 1 could do any-thing fof 
the good woman, fhe would fet her above want for the. 
reft of her life, fhould her eyes fail her, or ficknefs 
befol her, and fhe could not provide for herfelf, as fhe 
now fo prettily does by her fine needleworks, &c. 
Vo£» L N What 
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What meafurcs will they fall upon next ?— Will 
they not recede, when they find, that it muft be a 
rooted antipathy, and nothing elfe, that could make 
a temper, not naturally inflexible, fo fturdy ? 

Adieu, my dear. Be you happy !—To know that 
it is in your power to be fo, is ail that feems wanting 
to make you fo. 

Cl. Harlowe. 


LETTER XL. 


Miff Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

[In continuation of the fubjett in Letter xxxvm.J 

I W ILL now, tho’ midnight (for I have no fleep 
in my eyes), refume the fubjedt I was forced fo 
abruptly to quit; and will obey yours, Mifs Lloyd’s, 
Mifs Campion’s, and Mifs Biddulph’s call, with as much 
temper as my divided thoughts will admit. The dead 
flillnefs of this folemn hour will, I hope, contribute 
to cairn my difturbed mind. 

In order to acquit myfelf of fo heavy a charge as 
that of having referves to fo dear a friend, I will ac- 
knowlege (and I thought I had over and over), that 
it is owing to my particular fituation, if Mr. Love¬ 
lace appears to me in a tolerable light: And I take upon 
me to fay, that had they oppofed to him a man of 
fenfe, of virtue, of generofity; one who enjoy’d his 
fortune with credit; who had a tendernefs in his na¬ 
ture for the calamities of others, which would have 
given a moral afliirance, that he would have been flill 
lefs wanting in grateful returns to an.obliging fpirit 
Had they oppofed fuch a man as this to Mr. Lovelace, 
and been as earneft to have me marry’d, as now they 
are, I do not know myfelf, if they would have had rea- 
fori to tax me with that invincible obftinacy which 
they lay to my charge: And this, whatever had been the 
Figure of the man: Since the Heart is what we women 
Should judge by in the choice we make, as the belt 
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fecurity for the party’s good behaviour in every relation 
of life. 

But, fituated as I am, thus perfecuted, and driven; t 
own to you, that I have now and then had a little more 
difficulty than I wifh’d for, in paffing by Mr. Lovelace’s 
tolerable qualities, to keep up my diflike to him for his 
others. 

You fay, I muft have argued with mvfclf in his 
favour, and in his disfavour, on a fuppofition, that I 
might poffibly be one day his. I own, that I have : 
And thus ciled upon by my deareft friend, I will 
fet before you both parts of the argument. 

And firft, what occurred to me in his favour . 

At his introdu£fiori into our family, his negative 
virtues were infifted upon :— He was no gamefter ; 
no horfe-racer ; no fox-hunter; no drinker: My 
poor aunt Hervey had, in confidence, given us to 
apprehend much difagreeable evil, efpecially to a wife 
of the leaft delicacy, from a wine-lover: And com¬ 
mon fenfe inftru&ed us, that Sobriety in a man, is no 
fmall point to be fecured, when fo many mifchiefs 
happen daily from excefs. I remember, that my fitter 
made the moft of this favourable circumftance in his 
character, .while {he had any hopes of him. 

He was never thought to be a niggard : Not even 
ungenerous: Nor, when his conduct came to be in¬ 
quired into, an extravagant, orfquanderer: His pride 
(fo far was it a laudable pride) fecured him from that. 
Then he was ever ready to own his errors : He was no 
jefter upon facred things : Poor Mr. Wyerley’s fault’; 
who feemed to think, that there was wit in faying bold 
things, which would {hock a ferious mind. His con¬ 
vention with us was always unexceptionable; even, 
chaftly fo; which, be his actions what they would, 
(hew’d him capable of being influenc’d by decent com¬ 
pany ; and that he might probably therefore be a led 
man, rather than a leader , in other . And one late 
inftance, fo late as laid Saturday evening, has raifed 
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him not a little in my opinion, with regard to this 
point of good (and, at the fame time, of manly) be¬ 
haviour. 

As to the advantage of birth, that is ofhisfidej 
above any man who has been found out for me: If 
We may judge by that expreflion of his, which you 
was pleated with at the time ; 4 That upon true qua- 

* lity, and hereditary diftinCtion,'if good fenfe were 

* not wanting, honour fat as eafy as his glove :* That, 
with as familiar an air, was his familiar expreflion ; 

* while none but theprofperousupftart,M ushroom’d 
4 into rank (another of his peculiars) was arrogantly 
4 proud of it.’ If, I fay, we may judge of him by 
this, we fhall conclude in his favour, that he knows 
what fort of behaviour’ is to be expected from perfons 
of Birth, whether he aCt up to it or not. Conviction 
is half way to amendment. 

His fortunes in pofleffion are handfome; in expecta¬ 
tion, fplendid : So nothing need be faid on that fubjeCt. 

But it is impoffible, fay Tome, that he fhould make 
& tender or kind hufband. Thofe who are for im- 
pofmg upon me fuch a man as Mr. Solmes, and by 
methods fo violent, are not intitled to make this ob¬ 
jection : But now, on this fubjeCt, let me tell you 
how I have argued with myfelf— For (till you muft 
remember, that I am upon the extenuating part of 
his character. 

A great deal of the treatment a wife may expeCfc 
from him, will, poflibly, depend upon herfelf. Per¬ 
haps the muft prafiife , as well as promife , obedience 
to a man fo little ufed to controul; and muft be care¬ 
ful to oblige. And what hufband expeCts not this ?— 
The more, perhaps, if he has not reafon to afl'ure 
himfelf of the preferable love of his wife, before fhe 
became fuch. 1 And how much eafier and pleafanter 
to obey the man of her choice, if he fhould be even 
Utnrea (enable fometimes, than one fhe would not have 
had, could file have avoided it ? Then, I think, as 
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the men were the framers of the matrimonial office, 
and made obedience a part of the woman’s vow, fhe 
ought not, even in policy , to fliew him, that {lie can 
break thro’ her part of the contract, however lightly 
fhe may think of the inftance ; left he fhould take it 
into his head (himfelf is judge) to think as lightly of 
other points, which foe may hold more important. But 
indeed no point, fo folemnly vow’d, can he flight. 

Thus principled, and afting accordingly, what a 
wretch muft that hufband be, who could treat fuch a 
wife brutally !— Will Lovelace’s wife be the only 
perfon, to whom he will not pay the grateful debt of 
civility and good-manners ? He is allow’d to be brave: 
Who ever knew a brave man, if a man of fenfe , an 
univerfally bafe man ? And how much the gentle- 
nefs of fex, and the manner of our training-up and 
education, make us need the protection of the brave, 
and the countenance of the generous, let the general 
approbation which we are all fo naturally inclin’d to 
give to men of that charaClcr, teftify. 

- At worft, will he confine me priloner to my cham¬ 
ber ? Will he deny me the vifits of my. deareft friend, 
and forbid me to correfpond with her ? Will he take 
from me the Miftrefly management, which I had not 
faultily difcharged ? Will he fet a fervant over me, with 
licence to infult me? Will he, as he has not a fifter, 
permit his coufins Montague, or would either of thofe 
Ladies accept of a permiflion, to inful tand tyrannize over 
me?— It cannot be.— Why then, think I often, do you 
tempt me, O my cruel friends, to try the difference ? . 

And then has the fecret pleafure intruded itfelf, to be 
able to reclaim fuch a man to the paths of virtue and 
honour: To be a fecondary means, if I were to be 
his, of faving him, and preventing the mifehiefs fo 
enterprifing a creature might otherwile be guilty of, 
if he be fuch a one. 

In thefe lights when I have thought of him (and that 
as a man of lenfe he will footer fee his errors, than an- 
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other), I own to you, that I have had fome difficulty to 
avoid taking the path they fo violently endeavour to 
make me fhun: And all that command of my 
pafiions, which has been attributed to me, as my 
greateft praife, and, in fo young a creature, as my 
diftindfcion, has hardly been fufficient for me. 

.i.: And let me add, that the favour of his relations (all 
but himfelf unexceptionable) has made a good deal of 
additional weight, thrown into the fame fcale. 

But now , in his disfavour . W hen I have reflected 
upon the prohibition of my parents: The giddy ap¬ 
pearance, difgraceful to fex, that fuch a preference 
would have : That there is no manner of likelihood, 
inflam’d by the rencounter, and upheld by art and 
ambition on my brother’s fide, that ever the animofity 
will be got over : That I muft therefore be at per¬ 
petual variance with all my own family : Muft go to 
kim y and to his, as an obliged, and half-fortun’d perfon: 
That his averfion to them all, is as ftrong, as theirs 
to him; That his whole family are hated for his fake j 
they hating ours in return: That he has a very im¬ 
moral character as to our fex: That knowing this, it 
is a high degree of impurity, to think of joining in 
wedlock with fuch a man : That he is young, un¬ 
broken, his paffions unfubdued : That he is violent 
in his temper; yet artful: I am afraid vindidlive 
too : That fuch an hulband might unfettle me in all 
my own principles, and hazard my future hopes : 
That his own relations, two excellent aunts, and an 
uncle, from whom he has fuch large expeditions, 
have no influence upon him : That what tolerable 
qualities he has, are founded more in pride than in 
virtue: That allowing, as he does, the excellency 
of Moral Precepts, and believing the dodtrine of 
future Rewards and Punifhments, he can live as 
if he defpis’d the one, and defy’d the other: The 
probability that the taint arifing from fuch free 
principles, may go down into the manners of po- 
h ku o fterity: 
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fteritv: That I knowing thefe things, and the im* 
portance of them, fhould be more inexcufable than 
one who knows them not; fince an error againfi 
judgment, is worfe, infinitely worfe, than an error iff. 
judgment:— Reflecting upon thefe things, I canndt 
help conjuring you, my dear, to pray with me, and 
to pray for me, that I may not be pufh’d upon fuch 
indifereet meafures, as will render me inexcufable to 
myfelf: For that is the teft, after all j the world’s opi¬ 
nion ought to be but a fecondary confideration. 

I have faid, in his praife, that he is extremely ready 
to own his errors: But I have fometimes made a great 
drawback upon this article, in his disfavour; having 
been ready to apprehend, that this ingenuity may pof- 
fibly be attributable to two caufes, neither of them, by 
any means, creditable to him. The one, that his vices 
are fo much his mafters, that he attempts not to con¬ 
quer them ; the other, that he may think it policy, 
to give up one half of his character, to fave the other^ 
when the whole may be blameable: By this means, 
filencing by acknowlegemeht the objections he can¬ 
not anfwer; which may give him the praife of in- 
genuoufnefs, when he can obtain no other; and 
when the challeng'd proof might bring out, upon dif- 
cuflion,. other evils. Thefe, you’ll allow, are fevere 
conftru&ions; but every-thing his enemies fay of him 
cannot be falfe. 

I will proceed by and by. 

Sometimes we have both thought him one of the 
moft undefigning merely witty men we ever knew ; 
at other times one of the deepeft creatures we ever 
convers’d with. So that, when in one vifit, we have 
imagin’d we fathom’d him, in the next, he has made 
us ready to give him up as impenetrable. This, my 
dear, is to be put among thefhades in his character.— 
Yet, upon the whole, you have been fo far of his 
•# N' 4 party. 
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party, that you have contcfted, that his principal fault 
is over-franknefs, and too much regardlefnefs of ap¬ 
pearances, and that he is too giddy to be very artful: 
You would have it, that at the time he fays any thing 
good, he means what he fpeaks; That his variablenefs 
and levity are conftitutional, owingto found health, and 
to a foul and body, that was your obfervation, fitted 
Tor, and pleafed with, each other. And hence you 
concluded, that could this confmtaneoufnefs , as you 
call’d it, of corporal and animal faculties, be pointed 
.by d.ircretion; that is to fay, could his vivacity be 
^ontined within the pale, of but moral obligations; hp 
would be far from being rejeclible as a companion 
' for life. 

But I ufed then to fay, and I ftill am of opinion, 
that he wants a heart: And if he does, he wants 
every-thing. A wrong head may be convinc’d, may 
have a fight turn given it: But who is able to give a 
hcari^ if a heart be wanting? Divine Grace, work¬ 
ing a miracle, or next to a miracle, can only change 
a bad heart. Should not one fly the man who is but 
Jufpefted of fuch a one ?—What, O what, do parents 
do, when they precipitate a child, and make her 
think better than fhe would otherwife think of a 
.man of an indifferent character, in order to avoid 
another that is odious to her ! 

t l I have faid, that I think him vindi&ive: Upon my 
word, I have fometimes.doubted, whether his per- 
l'everance in his addreffcs to me,- has not been the 
more obftinate, fince he has found himfelf fo dif- 
r agreeable to my friends. From that time^ I verily 
think he has been more fervent in them ; yet court? 
'them not; but fets them at defiance. For this, in¬ 
deed, he pleads difintereftednefs (I am fure he cannqt 
politenefs) and the more p.laufibly, as he is apprized 
of the ability they have to make it worth his while to 
court them. ’Tis true, he has declared, and with 
too much reafon, or there would be no enduring 
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him, that the lowed fubmi/Sons on • his part, would 
not be accepted ; and to oblige me, has offered to 
feek a reconciliation with them, if I would give him 
hope of /uccefs. As to his behaviour at church, the 
Sunday before laft, I lay no flrefs upon that, becaufe 
I doubt there was too much outward pride in his in¬ 
tentional humility, or Shorey, who is not his enemy} 
could not have miftaken it. 

I do not think him fo deeply learn’d in human Na¬ 
ture, or in Ethics, as fome have thought him. Don’t 
you remember how.he flared, at the following trite 
obfervations, which every moralift could have 
furnifh’d him with ? Complaining, as he did, in a 
half-menacing ftrain, of the obloquies raifed againft 
him—- 4 That if he were innocent, he fhould defpife 

* the obloquy : If not, revenge would not wipe off 

* his guilt.’ 4 That nobody ever thought of turning 

4 a fword into a fponge !’ 4 That it was in his own 

* power, by reformation of an error laid to his charge 

* by an enemy, to make that enemy one of his beft 
4 friends $ and (which was the nobleft revenge in the 
4 world) again]} his will ; fince an enemy would not 
4 wijh him to be without the faults he taxed him with.’ 

But the intention , he faid, was the wound. 

How fo, I afk’d him, when- That cannot wound 
without the application ? 4 That the adverfary only" 
4 held the fword: He himfelf pointed it to his breafl ?.—• 
4 And why fhould he refent mortally that malice, 

* which he might be the better for, as long as he 

4 Jived ?’ — What could be the reading he has been 
faid to be mailer of, to wonder, as lie did, at thefe: 
obfervations ? • ; 

But, indeed, he muff take pleafure in revenge; 
and yet holds others to be inexcufable for the fame 
fault.— He is not, however, the only one who caii 
fee how truly blameable thofe errors are in imotlierj • 
which they hardly think fuch in themfelves. \\ 

From thefe confederations; From thefe ovv'-ba* 

N’ 5 lances ; 

Go ole 
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lances ; it was, that I faid, in a former, that I would 
not be in Love with this man for the world : And 
it was going further than prudence would warrant, 
when I was for compounding with you, by the words 
conditional liking ; which you fo humoroufly railly. 

->o, Well but, methinks you fay, what is all this to the 
purpofe ? This is ftill but reafoning: But, if you are 
in Love, you are: And Love, like the vapours, is 
the deeper rooted for having no fufficient caufe affign- 
able for its hold. And fo you call upon me again, 
to have no referves, and fo-forth. 

. Why then, my dear, if you will have it, I think, 
that, with all his preponderating faults, I like him bet¬ 
ter than I ever thought I fhould like him ; and, thofe 
faults confider’d, better perhaps than I ought to like 
him. And, I believe, it is poffible for the perfecution 
I labour under, to induce me to like him ftill more 
Efpecially while I can recolle& to his advantage our 
laft interview, and as every day produces ftronger in- 
ftances of tyranny , I will call it, on the other fide.-— 
In a word, I will frankly owm (fince you cannot 
think any thing I fay too explicite), that were he nova 
but a moral man, I would prefer him to all the men 
I ever faw. 

v So that This is but conditional liking ftill, you’ll 
fay.—Nor, I hope, is it more. I never was in Love ; 
and whether This be /V, or not, I muft fubmit to 
you : —But will venture to think it, if it be, no fuch 
mighty monarch, no fuch unconquerable power, as I 
have heard it reprefented ; and it muft have met with 
greater encouragements than I think I have given it, 
to be fo irrefijlible :—Since I am perfuaded, that I 
could yet, without a throb , moft willingly give up 
the one man to get rid of the other. 

' But now to be a little more ferious with you : If, 
my dear, my particularly unhappy fituation had driven 
(or led me, if you pleafe*) into a liking of the man ; 

and- if that liking had y in your opinion, inclined me 

V 4 tQ 
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to the other Z, fhould you y whofe mind is fufceptihle. 
of the moft friendly impreflions ; who have fueh high: 

■ notions of the delicacy of fex, and who actually do en¬ 
ter fo deeply into the diftrefies of one you love j lhouid 
you have pufhed fo far that unhappy friend on fo very 
nice a fubjea ?—Especially* when I aimed not (as you 
could prove by fifty inftances, it feems), to*guard* 
againft being found out. Had you raillied me by¬ 
word of mouth in the manner you do, it might have 
been more in chara&er; efpecially, if your friend's 
•diftrefles had been furmounted $ a *id ^ 
felled Prudifh airs in revolving the fubje&: But to 
fit down to write it, as methinks I fee you, with A. 
gladden’d eye, and with all the archnefs of exultation— 
Indeed my dear (and I take notice of it, rather for the 
fake of your own generofity,- than for my fake j f° r >j 
as I have laid, I love your raillery) it is not fo very 
pretty y the delicacy of the fubjedt, and the delicacy 

of your own mind, confider’d. 

I lay down my pen, here, that you may confider. 

of it a little, if you pleafe. 



I Resume ; to give you my opinion of the force 
which figure or perfon ought to have upon our fex: 
And this Hhall do both generally , and* particularl )v 
as to this man : Whence you will be able to collect. 
how far my friends are in the right, or in the wrong, 
when they attribute a good deal of prejudice in favour 
of one man, and in disfavour of the other,- on the 
fcore of figure. But, firft, let me obferve. That they 
fee abundant reafon, on comparing Mr. Lovelace and.* 
Mr. Solmes together, to believe that this may be a conr 
fideration with me ; and therefore they believe it is. 

There is certainly fomething very plaufible and at?- 
tractive, as well as creditable to a woman s choice^ 
m figure. It gives a favourable impreflion at firft 
fight, in which one wifhes to be confirm d : And i^ 
upon further acquaintance, we. find reafon fo to be,. 

N 6 we.- 
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yre are pleafed with our own judgment, and like the 
perfon the better, for having given us caufe to com¬ 
pliment our own fagacity, in our firft-fighted im- 
preflions. But, neverthelefs, it has been generally a rule 
with me, to fu peCt a fine figure, both in man and wo¬ 
man j and I have had a good deal of reafon to approve 
piy rule. With regard to men efpecially; who ought 
to value themfelves rather upon their intellectual than 
perfonal qualities. For, as to our fex, if a fine wo¬ 
man fhould be led by the opinion of the world, to 
jbe vain and conceited upon her form and features i 
and that to fuch a degree, as to have negleCted the 
more material and more durable recommendations ; 
£he world will be ready to excufe her ; fince a pretty 
fool, in all fhe fays, and in all fhe does, will pleafe, 
we know not why. 

But who would grudge this pretty fool her fhort 
day ! Since, with her fummer’s fun, when her but¬ 
terfly-flutters are over, and the winter of age and 
furrows arrives, fhe will feel the juft efte&s of hav¬ 
ing negleCted to cultivate her better faculties ; for 
then, like another Helen, fhe will be unable to bear 
the refleCfion even of her own glafs $ and being funk 
into the infignificance of a mere old woman; fhe will 
be intitled to the contempts which follow that cha¬ 
racter. While the difreet inatron , who carries up (we 
will not, in fuch a one’s cafe, fay down) into, ad¬ 
vanced life, the ever-amiable character of virtuous 
prudence, and ufeful experience, finds folid vene¬ 
ration take place of airy admiration, and more than 
fupply the want of it. 

, ^But for a man to be vain of his perfon, how ef¬ 
feminate ? If fuch a one has genius, it feldom ftrikes 
deep into intellectual fubjeCts. His outfide ufually 
runs away with him. To adorn, and perhaps, in - 
tending to adorn, to render ridiculous, that perfon, 
takes up all his attention. All he does is perfonal ; 
that is to fay, for himfeif; All he admires, is him- 

ielx; 
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fclf: And in fpite of the corrections of the ftagp, 
which fo often, and fo juftly expofes a coxcomb, he 
generally dwindles down, and finks into that cha¬ 
racter ; and, of confequence, becomes the fcorn of 
one fex, and the jeft of the other. 

This is generally the cafe of your fine figures arid 
gay drcflers of men: Whence it is, that I repeat, 
that mere perfon in a man, is a defpicable confideration* 
But if a man, lefides figure, has learning, and fuch 
talents, as would have diftinguifh’d him, whatever 
were his form; then indeed perfon is an addition : 
And if he has not run too egregioufly into felf-ad- 
miration ; and if he has preferved his morals, he is 
truly a valuable being. 

Mr. Lovelace has certainly tafte ; and, as far as I 
am able to determine, he has judgment in moft of 
the politer arts. But altho* he has a humorous way of 
carrying it off, yet one may fee, that he values him- 
felf not a little, both on his perfon and his parts, and 
even upon his drefs ; and yet he has fo happy an eafe 
in the latter, that it feems to be the lead part of his 
ftudy. And as to the former, I Ihould hold myfelf in- 
excufable, if I were to add to his vanity by (hewing 
the lead regard for what is too evidently fo much his. 

And now, my dear, let me alk you; Have I come 
tip to your expe&ation ? If I have not, when my 
mind is more at eafe, I will endeavour to pleafe you 
better. For, methinks, my fentences drag ; my ftyle 
creeps ; my imagination is funk; my fpirit ferves me 
not; only to tell you, That whether I have little or 
much, it is all devoted to the commands of my dear 
Mifs Howe. 1 Cl. Harlowe. 

, Pojlfcrlpt . 

The infolent Betty Barnes has juft now fired me 
anew, by reporting to me the following exprelfions 
of the hideous creature, Solmes— * That he is Jure of 
♦ the coy girl; and that with little labour to himfelf.* 

\ That be I ever fo averfe to him beforehand, lie can 

depend 
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* depend upon my principles; and it will be a pleafure 
< to him to fee by what pretty degrees I fhall come-to.* 
[—Horrid wretch !] ‘ That it was Sir Oliver’s obfer- 
« vation, who knew the world perfe&ly well, that 

Fear was a better fecurity than Love, for a woman’s 
‘ good behaviour to her husband ; altho’,for his part, 
« to fuch a fine creature, he would try what Love 
« would do; for a few weeks at leaf!:: Being unwilling 

* to believe what the old Knight ufed to averr. That 
« fondnefs fpoils more wives than it makes good.’ 

What think you, my dear of fuch a wretch as this! 
tutor’d, too, by that old furl y Mijogynijl, as he was 
deemed. Sir Oliver ?— 


LETTER XLI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday, March 2 t. 

H OW willingly would my dear mamma fhew 
kindnefs to me, were fhe permitted! None of 
this perfecution fhould I labour under, I am fure, if 
that regard were paid to herprudence and fine under- 
itamtfng, which they fo well deferve. Whether owe- 
ing to her, or to my aunt, or to both, that a new trial 
was to be made upon me, I cannot tell; but this 
morning her Shorey deliver’d into my hand the fol¬ 
lowing condefcending letter. 

My dear girl, 

F OR fo I muft ftill call you; fince dear you may be 
to me, in every fenfe of the word— We have 
taken into particular confideration, fome hints that fell 
yefterday from your good Norton, as if we had not, 
at Mr. Solmes’s firft application, treated you with 
that condefcenfion, wherewith we have in all other 
inftances treated you. If it had been Jo, my dear, you 
were not excufable to be wanting in your* part, and 
to fet yourfelf to oppofe your father’s will in a point 
he had enter’d too far into, to recede with honour. 

But 
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But all yet may be well. On your fingle will, my 
child, depends all our prefent happinefs !— 

Your father permits me to tell you, that if you now 
at laft comply with his expe&ations, all part dif- 
obligations fhall be bury’d in oblivion, as if they had 
never been : But withal, that this is the laft time that 
that grace will be offer’d you. 

I hinted to you, you mull remember, that patterns 
of the richeft filks were fent for. They are come : 
And as they are come, your papa, to fhew how much 
he is determin’d, will have me fend them up to you. 

I could have wilh’d they might not have accompany’d 
this letter— But there is no great matter in that . I 
mull tell you, that your delicacy is not to be quite fo 
much regarded, as I had once thought it deferved to be. 

Thefe are the neweft, as well as richeft, that we 
Gould procure ; anfwerable to our * ftation in the 
world ; anfwerable to the fortune, additional to your 
grandfather’s eftate, deligned you ; and to the noble 
fettlements agreed upon. . ! . 

Your papa intends you fix fuits (three of them 
drefs’d) at his own expence. You have an intire new 
fuit; and one befides, which I think you never wore 
but twice. As the new fuit is rich, if you chufe to 
make That one of the fix, your papa, will prefent 
you with an hundred guineas in lieu. , 

Mr. Solmes intends to prefent you with a fet of 
jewels. As you have your grandmother’s and your 
own, if you choofe to have the former new-fet and 
to make them ferve, his prefent will be made in 
money \ a very round fum — which will be given in 
full property to yourfelf; befides a fine annual al¬ 
lowance for pin-money, as it is called. So that your 
objection againft the fpirit of a man you think worfe 
of than he deferves, will have no weight; but you 
will be more independent than a wife of lefs diferetion 
than we attribute to you, perhaps ought to be. You 
know full well, that I, who firft and laft brought a 
< • ftill 
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{till larger fortune into the family, than you will carry 
to Mr. Solmes, had not a provifion made me of near 
This, that we have made for you. — Where people 
marry to their liking, terms are the leaft things Hood 
upon.—Yet fhould I be forry if you cannot, to oblige 
‘lis all, overcome a diflike. 

Wonder not, Clary, that I write to you thus plainly 
and freely upon this fubje£L Your behaviour hitherto 
has been fuch, that we have had no opportunity of 
entering minutely into the fubje£t with you. Yet, 
after all that has pafled between you and me in con^ 
verlation, and between you and your uncles by letter, 
you have no room to doubt wnat is to be the con¬ 
sequence. — Either, child, we muft give up our au¬ 
thority, or you your humour. You cannot expert 
the one : We have all the reafon in the world to ex¬ 
pert the other. You know I have told you more 
than once, that you muft refolve to have Mr. Solmes, 
or never to be looked upon to be our child. 

The draught of the fettlements you may fee when¬ 
ever you will. We think there can be no room for 
objection to any of the articles. There is ftill more 
in them in our family’s favour, than was ftipulated at 
firft, when your aunt talk’d of them to you. More fo, 
indeed, than we could have alk’d. If, upon perufal 
of them, you think any alteration neceflary, itftvall be 
made.—Do, my dear girl, fend to me within this day 
or two, or rather ajk me, for the perufal of them. 

As a certain perfon’s appearance at church fo lately > 
and what he gives out every-where, make us ex¬ 
tremely uneafy, and as that uneafineis will continue 
while you are fingle, you imuft not wonder that a 
fhort day is intended. This-day-fortnight we defign 
it to be, if you have no objection to make, that I 
ftiall approve of. But, if you determine as we would 
have you, and fignify it to us, we ftiall not ftand with 
you for a week or fo. 

Your fighdinefs of perfon, may perhaps make fome 


think 
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think this alliance difparaging. But I hope you won’t 
put fuch a perfonal value upon yourfelf; if you do, 
“ it will indeed he the lefs wonder that perfon fhould 
weigh with you, (however contemptible the con¬ 
sideration !) — in another man. — Thus we parents, 
in judice, ought to judge: That our two daughters 
are squally dear and valuable to us : If fo, why diould 
Clarijfa think that a difparagement, which Arabella 
would not (nor we for her) have thought any, had 
.the addrefs been made to her ?—You will know what 
I mean by this, without my explaining myfelf further. 

Signify to us, now, therefore, your compliance 
with our wilhes.— And then there is an end of your 
confinement: An adf of oblivion, as I may call it, 
fhall pafs upon all your former refradtorinefs : And 
you will once more make us happy in you, and in one 
another. You may, in this cafe, diredtly come down 
to your papa and me, in his dudy j where we will 
give you our opinions .of the patterns, with our hearty 
Torgivenefs and bleifings. 

Come, be a good child, as you ufed to be, rhy 
Clarifla. I have (notwithdandingyour pad behaviour, 
and the hopelefnefs which fome have exprefs’d of your 
compliance) undertaken this one time more for 
you. Difcredit not my hopes, my dear girl. I have 
promifed never more to interfere between vour 
father and you , if this my moft earned application 
fucceed not. I expedf you down. Love. Your papa 
..expe£ls you down. But be fure don’t let hi pi fee any 
thing unchearful in your compliance. If you come, 
I will clafp you to my fond heart, with as much 
pleafure as ever I prefs’d you to it in my whole life. 
You don’t know what I have differ'd within thefe' 
few weeks pad \ nor ever will be able to guefs, 
till you come to be in my fituation \ which is that of 
a fond and indulgent mother, praying night and day, 
and druggling to preferve, againd the attempts of more 
ungovernable fpirits, the peace and union of her family. 

' But, 

A | 1 4 k l * 
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But, you know the terms. Come not near us, if 
you refolve to be undutiful: But this, after what I 
have written* I hope you cannot be. 

If you come dire&ly, and, as I faid, ch ear fully, as 
if your heart were in your duty (and you told me it 
was free , you know—) I Ihafl then, &s I faid, give 
you the moft tender proofs, how much I am 

Tour truly affectionate Mother , 

Think for me, my deareft friend, how I muft be 
affe&ed by this letter $ the contents of it fo furpri- 
fingly terrifying, yet fo fweetly urged ! — O why, 
cry’d I to myfelf, am I obliged to undergo this fevere 
conflict between a command that I cannot obey, and 
language fo condefcendingly moving !—Could I have 
been fure of being ftruck dead at the altar before the 
ceremony had given the man I hate a title to my vows, 
I think I could have fubmitted to have been led to it. 
But to think of living with, and living for, a man 
one cannot abide, what a fad thing is that !— 

And then, how could the glare of habit and orna¬ 
ment be fuppofed any inducement to one, who has 
always held, that the principal view of a good wife ift 
the adorning of her perfon, ought to be, to preferve 
the affecftion of her hufband, and to do credit to his 
choice; and that fhe fhould be even fearful of attract¬ 
ing the eyes of others ? — In this view, muft not the 
very richnefs of the patterns add to my difgufts ?— 
Great encouragement indeed, to think of adorning 
oneVfelf to be the wife of Mr. Solmes f — 

Upon the whole, it was not pofftble for me to go 
down upon the preferib’d condition. Do you think 
it was ?—And to write , if my letter would have been 
read , what could I write that would be admitted, and 
after what I had written and faid to fo little effect ? I 
walked backward and forward : I threw down with 
difdain the patterns: Now to my clofet retir’d I; then, 
quitting it, now threw I myfelf upon the Settee; now 
ci> . upon 
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lipon this chair ; now upon that$ and then into one 
window, then into another—I knew not what to do!— 
And while I was in this fufpenfe, having again taken 
up the letter to re-perufe it, Betty came in, reminding 
me, by order, That my papa and mamma waited for 
me in my papa’s ftudy. 

Tell my mamma, laid I, that I beg the favour of 
feeing her here for one moment j or to permit me to 
attend her any where by herfelf. 

I liften’d at the ftair’s-head— You fee, my dear, 
how it is, cry’d my father, very angrily : All your 
condefcenfion(asyour indulgence heretofore) is thrown 
away. You blame your forts violence , as you call it, 
[I had fome pleafure in hearing this] but nothing elfe 
will do with her. You {hall not fee her alone. Is 
my prefence an exception to the bold creature ? 

Tell her, faid my mamma to Betty, {he knows up¬ 
on what terms {he may come down to us. Nor will 
I fee her upon any other. 

The maid brought me this anfwer. I had recourfe 
to my pen and ink; but I trembled fo, that I could 
not write, nor knew I what to fay had I had fteadier 
fingers. At laft Betty brought me thefe lines from 
my papa. 

Undutiful and perverfe Clarifla^ 

O condefcenfion, I fee, will move you. Your 
mother {hall not fee you ; nor will I. Prepare,, 
however to obey. You know our pleafure. Your 
uncle Antony, your brother, and your filler, and 
your favourite Mrs. Norton, {hall fee the ceremony 
performed privately at your faid uncle’s chapel. And 
when Mr. Solmes can introduce you to us, in the 
temper we wifli to behold you in, we may perhaps 
forgive wife, altho* we never can, in any other 
chara&er, our perverfe daughter. As it will be fo 
privately performed, cloaths and equipage may be pro¬ 
vided afterwards. So prepare to go to your uncle’s for 
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an early-day in next week. We wifi not fee you till 
all is over : And we will have it over the fooner, in 
order to fliorten the time of your deferved confinement, 
and our own trouble, in contending with fuch a rfcbel, 
as you have been of late. I’ll hear no pleas. Will 
receive no letter, nor export illation. Nor fhall you 
hear from me any more till you have chang’d your 
name to my liking. This from 

Tour incenfed Father. . 

If this refolution be adhered to, then-will my papa 
never fee me more l—For I will never be That 
Solmes’s wife— I will die firft j—. 

» * * l ' * * . I ** % * § tri ^ •» 

Tuefday evening. 

H E, this Solmes, came hither foon after I had re¬ 
ceived my papa’s letter. He fent up to beg leave to 
wait upon me. I wonder at his afliirance ! 

I faid to 'Betty, who brought me his mefiage, Let 
him reftore a loft creature to her father and mother, 
and then I may hear what he has to fay. But, if 
my friends will not fee me on his account, I will not 
fee him upon his own. 

I hope, Mifs, faid Betty, that you will not fend 
me down with this anfwer. He is with your papa and 
mamma. * ... V ’ i-' 

lam driven to defpair, faid I. I cannot be ufed 
worfe. I will not fee him. ' 

Down ftie went with my anfwer.. She pretended, 
it feems, to be loth to repeat it: So was commanded 
out of her affected referves, and gave it in its full 
force. 

• U ■ ... . - . i • m * - 

O how I heard my papa ftorm !— 

They were all' together, it fgems, in his ftudy. 
My brother was for having me turn’d out of the houfe 
that moment, to Lovelace, and my. evil-deitiny. My 
mamma was plcafedto put in a gentle word for me : 

it wa?: But thus (he was anfwer’d— 

TS ' My 
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M)r dear, this is the provoking’ft thing in the world 
in a woman of your good fenfe ! — To love a rebel, 
as well as if (he were dutiful. What encouragement 
for duty is this ? — Have I not loved her as well as 
ever you did, and why am I changed ? Would to the 
Lord, your fex knew how to diftinguifh ? But th$ 
fond mother ever made a harden’d child !— 

She was pleafed, however, to blame Betty, as the 
wench own’d, for giving my anfwer its full force. But 
my father praifed her for it. 

The wench fays, That he would have come up in 
his wrath, at my refufing to fee Mr. Solmes : But 
my brother and filter prevailed upon him to the 
contrary. 

I wilh he had !—And, were it not for his own fake, 
that he had killed me. 

Mr. Solmes condefcended (I am mightily obliged 
to him, truly !) to plead for me. 

They are all in tumults ! How it will end, I know 
not!— lam quite weary of my life!—So happy, till 
within thefe few weeks !—So miferable now ! 

. Well, indeed, might my mamma fay, That I fhould 
have great trials !— 



P. S. The idiot (fuch a one am I treated like !) is 
begg'd, as I may fay, by my brother and filter. They 
have delired, that I may be configned over intircly 
to their management. If it be granted (It zV, on 
my lather’s fide, I underltand, but not yet on my 
mother’s) what cruelty may I not expert from their 
envy, jealoufy, and ill-will ?—I fhall foon fee, by 
its effedts, if I am to be fo configned. — This is a 
written intimation privately dropt in my Wood- 
houfe-walk, by my coufin Dolly Hervey. The dear 
girl longs to fee me, fhe tells me : But is forbidden 
till fhe fee me as Mrs. Solmes, or confentirtg to be 
his. I will take example by their perfeverance !— 
Indeed I will!— 
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LETTER XLII. 

ATifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

A N angry dialogue, a icolding-bout rather, hns 
*** pafled between my fifter and me. Did you think 
I could fcold, my dear.? 

She was+fent up to me, upon my refufal to fee Mr. 
Solmes—Let loofe upon me, I think !—No intention, 
on their parts, to conciliate ! I am to be given up 
to my brother and her I fuppofe, by general confent. 

Every thing fhe faid againft me, which carried 
force with it, I will do juftice to. As I afk for your 
approbation or difapprobation of my conduct, upon 
the fadls I lay before you, I fhould think it the fign 
of a very bad caufe, if I endeavoured to miflead my 
judge. 

She began with reprefenting to me the danger I 
had been in, had my father come up, as he would 
have done, had he not been hindered, by Mr. Solmes , 
among the reft. She reflected upon my good Mrs. 
Norton, as if fhe encouraged me in my perverfenefs. 
She ridiculed me for my fuppofed efteem for Love¬ 
lace. Was furprifed that the witty, the prudent, nay, 
the dutiful and pi-ous (fo fhe fneeringly pronounced 
the word) Clarilfa Harlowe, fhould be fo ftrangely 
fond of a profligate man, that her parents were forced 
to lock her up, to keep her from running into his 
arms. Let me afk you, my dear, faid fhe, how you 
now keep your account of the difpofition of your 
time ? How many hours in the twenty-four do you 
devote to your Needle ? How many to your Prayers ? 
How many to Letter-writing? And how many to 
Love ?— I doubt, I doubt, my little dear, was her 
arch exprefflon, The latter article is like Aaron’s rod, 
and fwallows up all the reft !—Tell me ; is it not fo ? 

To thefe I anfwered. That it was a double mor¬ 
tification to me to owe my fafety from my papa’s in¬ 
dignation 
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dignation to a man I could never thank for any thing.- 
I vindicated the good Mrs. Norton with a warmth 
that her merit required from me. — With equal 
warmth I refented her unfifterly reflexions upon me 
on Mr. Lovelace’s account. As to the difpofition of 
my time, in the twenty-four hours, I told her it 
would better have become her to pity a After in di- 
ftrefs, than to exult over her — Efpecially, when I 
could too jultly attribute to the difpolition of fome of 
her wakeful hours no fmall part of that diftrefs. 

She raved extremely at this laft hint: But reminded 
me of the gentle treatment of all my friends, my 
j mamma’s particularly, before it came to This : She 
faid, that 1 had difeovered a fpirit they never had cx- 
peXed : That, if they had thought me fuch a cham- 
pionefs, they would hardly have ventured to engage 
with me: But that now, the Ihort and the long was, 
jji that the matter had gone too far to be given up : 

That now it was a contention between duty and wil- 
i fulnefs ; Whether a parent’s authority was to yield to 
a daughter’s obftinacy, or the contrary : That I mull 
therefore bend or break, that was all, child. 
f I told her, that I wilhed the fubjedt were of fuch a 
nature, that I could return her pleafantry with equal 
.. lightnefs of heart: But that, if Mr. Solmes had fuch 
merit in every-body’s eye, in hers particularly, why 
might he not be a brother to me, rather than a hufbaud? 

O child, Ihe thought I was as pleafant to the full 
as Ihe was : She began to have fome hopes of me now. 
But did I think Ihe would rob her After of her humble 
fervant ? Had he firft addrefled himfelf to me, faid 
£he, fomething might have been faid: But to take 
my younger filler’s refufal! No, no, child ; it is not 
come to that neither! Befides, That would be to 
leave the door open in your heart for you know who, 
child ; and we would fain bar him out, if poflible. In 
lhort(and then Ihe changed both her tone,and her looks), 
had I been as forward as fomebody, to throw myfelf 
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into the arms of one of the greateft profligates in Eng¬ 
land, who had endeavoured to fupport his claim to 
me thro* the blood of my brother, then might all 
my family join together to fave me from fuch a wretch, 

• and to marry me as faft as they could, to fome wor¬ 
thy gentleman, who might oppor-ta»*-ly offer him- 
felf. And now, Clary, all’s out, and make the moft 
of it. 

Did not this deferve a fevere return ? Do, fay it 
did, to juftify my reply.—Alas ! for my poor After !* 
faid I.—The man was not always fo great a profligate. 
How true is the obfervation, That unrequited love 
turns to deepejl hate ! 

I thought fhe would have beat me. — But I pro¬ 
ceeded — I have heard often of my brother’s danger, 
and my brother’s murderer. When fo little ceremony 
is made with me, why fhould I not fpeak out ?—Did 
he not feek to kill the other, if he could have done 
it ? Would he have given him his life, had it been in 
his power ? — The aggrejjor fhould not complain . —. 
And, as to oppor -tune offers, would to heaven fome 
one had offer’d oppor- tuneAy to fomebody. It is not 
my fault, Bella, the oppor -tune gentleman don’t 
come! 

Could you, my dear, have fhewn more fpirit ? I* 
expe&ed to feel the weight of her hand. She did 
come up to me, with it held up : Then, fpeechlefs 
with paflion, ran down half way of the ftairs, and 
then up again. 

When fhe could fpeak — God give her patience 
with me! 

Amen, faid I: But you fee, Bella, how ill you 
bear the retort you provoke. Will you forgive me; 
and let me find a After in you, as I am forry, if you 
have reafon to think me unfifterly in what I have 
faid ? 

Then did fhe pour upon me, with greater violence; 
confidering my gentknefs as a triumph of temper over 
5 her. 
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her. She was refolved, Ihe faid, to let every-body 
know how I took the wicked Lovelace’s part againlt 
my brother. 

I wilh’d, I told her, I could make the plea for my- 
felf, which fhe might for ber-fe If: That my anger 
was more inexcufable than my judgment. But I pre¬ 
fumed flie had fome other view in coming to me, than 
flic had hitherto acquainted me with. Let me, faid I, 
but know (after all that has palled) if you have anything 
-to propofe that I can comply with; any thing that can 
make my only filler once more my friend ? 

I had before, upon her ridiculing me on my flip- 
pofed character of mecknefs , faid, that, altho’ I wilhed 
to be thought meek, I would not be abjeft ; altho’ 
humble , not mean: And here, in a fneering way, fhe 
cautioned me on that head. 

I replied, that her pleafantry was much more agree¬ 
able than her anger : But I wilhed fhe would let me 
know the end of a vifit that had hitherto (between us) , 
been fo unfillerly ? 

She defired to be informed, in the name of every¬ 
body , was her word, what I was determined upon : 
And whether to comply or not ?— One word for all: 
My friends were not to have patience with fo perverfe 
a creature, for ever. 

This then I told her I would do: Abfolutely break 
with the man they were all fo determined againlt: 
Upon condition, however, that neither Mr. Solmes, 
nor any other, were urged to me with the force of a 
command. 

And what was this, more than I had offered be¬ 
fore ? What, but ringing my changes upon the fame 
bells, and neither receding nor advancing one tittle? 

If I knew what other propofals I could make, that 
would be acceptable to them all, and free me from the 
add refs of a man fo difagreeable to me, I would make 
them. I had indeed before offered, never to marry 
without my father’s confent- 
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Sire interrupted me. That was becaufe I depended, 
^ipon my whining tricks .to bring my father and mo¬ 
ther to what I pleafed. 

A poor dependence! I faid She knew thofe who 
would make that dependence vain— 

And I Jhould have brought them to my own beck, 
'Very probably, and my uncle Harlowe too, as alio 
my aunt Hcrvey, had I not been forbidden their light, 
and thereby hindered from playing my pug’s tricks 
before them. 

At leaff, Bella, faid I, you have hinted to me to 
whom I am obliged, that my father and mother, and 
every- body elfe, treat me thus harlhly. But furely you 
make them all very weak. Indifferent perfons, judging 
of us two, from what you fay, would either think me 
a very artful creature, or you a very fpiteful one. 

You are indeed a very artful one, for that matter, 
interrupted fhe in a pallion : One of the artfulleft I 
every knew! And then followed an accufation fo low! 
fo unfifterly!— That I next* to-bewitch’d people, by 
my infinuating addrefs : That no-body could be va¬ 
lued or refpedted, but muff Hand like cyphers where- 
ever I came. How often, faid fhe, have I and my 
brother been talking upon a fubje&, and had every¬ 
body’s attention, till you came in, with your bewitch¬ 
ing meek pride, and humble fignificance; and then have 
we either been Hopped by references to Mifs Clariffa’s 
opinion, forfooth ; or been forced to Hop ourfelves, 
or muff have talked on unattended to by every-body. 

She paufed. Dear Bella, proceed !— She indeed 
feemed only gathering breath. 

And fo I will, faid Hie. Did you not bewitch my 
grandfather? Could any thing be pleafing to him, 
that you did not fay or do ? How did he ufe to hang, 
till he flabber'd again, poor doting old man ! on your 
filver tonguc l Yet what did you fay, that we could 
not have faid ? What did you do, that we did not 
•endeavour to do ?— And what was all this for? His 
« ^ ■ Laft 
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Laft Will (hewed what effe& your fmooih obligitignefs 
had upon him !— To leave the acquired part of his 
eftate from the next heirs, his own fons, to a grand¬ 
child ; to his youngeft grandchild ! a daughter too 1— 
To leave the family-pictures from his fons to you, 
becaufe you could tiddle about them, and, thb’ you 
now neglect their examples, could wipe and dean 
them with your dainty hands! The family-plate too, 
in fuch quantities, of two or three generations (land-' 
ing, muft not be changed, becaufe his precious child 
(a), humouring his old fal-lal tafte, admired it, to 

make it all her own, . 

_ % 

This was too low to move me : O my poor filler! 
faid I: Not to be able, or at lead willing, to diftin- 
guifh between art and nature! If I did oblige, I was 
happy in it: I looked for no further reward : My 
mind is above art, from the dirty motives you men¬ 
tion. I wifhwith all my heart my grandfather had 
not thus diftinguifhed me : He faw my brother likely 
to be amply provided fox out of the family, as well as 
in it: He deftred that you might have the greater (hare 
of my papa’s favour for it; and no doubt but you both 
will. You know, Bella, that the eftate ray grandfather 
bequeathed me was not half the real eftate he left. 

What’s all that to an eftate in pofleflion, and left 
you with fuch diftindtions, as gave you a reputation 
of greater value than the eftate itfelf ? 

Hence my misfortune, Bella, in your Envy, I 
doubt! But have I not given up that pofleflion in the 
bed manner I could— 

Yes, interrupting me, (he hated me for that hejl 
manner . Specious little witch! (he called me: Your 
bejl manner , fo full of art and defign, had never been 
feen thro’, if you, with your blandifhing ways, had not 
been put out of fight, and reduced to pofttive decla¬ 
rations !—Hindered from playing your little, whining 
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tricks; curling, like a ferpent, about your mamma; 
and making her cry to deny you any thing your little 
obftinate heart was fet upon ! 

Obftinate heart, Bella ! 

Yes, obftinate heart! For did you ever give up any 
tiling? Had you not the art to make them think all 
was right you afked, tho’ my brother and I were fre¬ 
quently refufed favours of no greater import ? 

I knew not, Bella, that I ever afked any thing un¬ 
fit to be granted. 1 feldom afked favours for myfelf 
but for others . 

' I was a refle&ing creature for this! 

All you fpeak of, Bella, was a long time ago. I 
cannot go fo far back into our childifh follies. Little 
did I think of how long {landing this your late-fhewn 
antipathy is. 

I was a refle<5lcr again ! Such a faucy mechiefs ; 
fuch a left manner ; and fuch venom in words !— O 
C lary ! Clary! Thou wert always a two faced girl! 

No-body thought I had two faces, when I gave up 
All into my papa’s management; taking from his 
bounty, as before, all my little pocket-money, with¬ 
out a (hilling addition to my ftipend, or defiring it— 

Yes, cunning creature !—And that was another of 
your fetches ! — For did it not engage my fond papa 
(as no doubt you thought it would) to tell you, that, 
fince you had done fo grateful and dutiful a thing, he 
would keep intire, for your u r e, all the produce of 
the eftate left you, and be but your fteward in it; and 
that you fhould be intitled to the fame allowances as 
before: Another of your hook-iti x, Clary!— So that 
all your extravagancies have been fupported gratis. 

My extravagancies, Bella!—But did my papa ever 
give me any-thing he did not give you ? 

Yes, indeed; I got more by that means, than I 
fl ould have had the confcience to afk. But I have flill 
the greater part to fhew ! But you ! What have you to 
ft cw ?—I dare to fay, not fifty pieces in the world ! 
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Indeed I have not! 

I believe you !-Your mamma Norton, I fuppofe—• 

But mum for that! 

Unworthy Bella !—The good woman, altho’ low in 
circumftance, is great in mind ! Much greater than thofe 
who would impute meannefs to a foul incapable of it. 

What then have you done with the fums given you 
from infancy to fquander ?— Let me afk you (affect¬ 
ing archnefs), Has, has, has, Lovelace, has your Rake, 
put it out at intereft for you ? 

O that my fifter would not make me blufh for her ! 

It iV, however, out at intereft !— And I hope it will 
bring me intereft upon intereft !— Better than to lie 
rufting in my cabinet, as yours does. 

She underftood me, flie faid. Were I a man, fhe 
ftiould fuppofe I was aiming to carry the County. 
Popularity! A croud to follow me with their bleflings, 
when I went to and from church, and no-body elfe 
to be regarded, were agreeable things! Houfe-top 
proclamations! I hid not my light under a buftoel , fhe 
would fay that for me. But was it not a little hard 
upon me, to be kept from blazing on a Sunday ?— 

And to be hindered from my charitable oftentations ? 

This, indeed, Bella, is cruel in you , who have fo 
largely contributed to my confinement.—But go on. 
You’ll be out of breath by-and-by. I cannot wifh 
to be able to return this ufage.— Poor Bella ! And I 
believe I fmiled a little too contemptuoufly for a fifter. 

None of my faucy contempts (rifing in her voice) : 
None of my poor Bella s, with that air of fuperiority 
in a younger lifter ! 

Well then, rich Bella ! courtefying—that will pleafe 
you better—And it is due likewife to the hoards you 
boaft of. 

Look-ye, Clary, holding up her hand, if you aw 
not a little more abjeft in your meeknefs , a little more 
mean in your humility , and tre..t me with the refpeCi: 
due to an elder fifter—you fhall find* 
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Not that you will treat me worfe than you have 
done^ Bella!— That cannot be ; uniefs you were to 
let fall your uplifted hand upon me— And that would 
lefs become you to <&, than me to bear. 

Good, meek creature!— But you were upon your 
overtures juft rtowl-— I fhall furprize every-body by 
tarrying fa long. They will think fome good may 
be done with you— And fupper will be ready. 

A tear would ftray down my cheek— How happy 
have I been, faid I, fighing, in the fupper-time conven- 
fations, with all my dear friends in my eye* round the 
hofpitable board! 

I met only with infult for this—Bella has not a 
feeling heart: The higheft joy in this life file is not 
capable of: But then fhe faves herfelf many griefs, by 
her impenctrablenefs.— Yet, for ten times the pain 
that fuch a fenfibility is attended with, would I not 
part with the pleafure it brings with it. 

She afked me, upon my turning from her. If fhe 
fhould fay any thing below of my compliances ? 

You may fay. That I will dp every-thing they 
would have me do, if they will free me from Mr. 
Solmes’s addrefs. 

This is all you defire at prefent, creeper-on! (What 
words fhe has!) But will not t’other man flame out, 
and roar moft horribly, upon a prey’s being fnatch’d 
from his paws, that he thought himfelf fure of? 

I muft let you talk in your own way, or w* fhall 
never come to a point. I fhall not matter his roar¬ 
ings as you call it: I will promife him, that, if I ever 
marry any other man, it fhall not be till he is mar¬ 
ried. And if he be not fatisfied with fuch a conde- 
feenfion as this,'I fhall think h sought: And I will 
give any afluranoes, that I will neither correfpond 
with him, nor fee him. Surely this will do. 

But I fuppofe then you will have no obje&ion to 
fee and converfe, on a civil foot, with Mr. Solmes— 
as your papa’s friend, or fo ? 

ggl No! 
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No! I muft be permitted to retire to my apartment 
whenever he comes: I would no more converfe with 
the one, than correfpondwith the other : T hat would 
be to make Mr. Lovelace guilty of fome rafhnefs, on 
a belief, that I broke with him, to have Mr, Solmes. 

And fo, that wicked wretch is to be allowed fuch a 
controul over you, that you are not to be civil to 
ydur papa’s friends,- at his own houfe, for fear of in*- 
cenfing him /—When this comes to be reprefented, be 
fo good as to tell me, what it is you expert from it? 

Every-thing , I faid, or nothings as fhe was pleafed 
to reprefent it.—Be fo good as to give it your intereft, 
Bella; And fay farther. That I will by any means I 
can, in the Law, or otherwife, make over to my papa,, 
to my uncles, or even to my brother, all I am in- 
titled to by my grandfather’s will, as a fecurity for 
the performance of my promifes. And as I fhali have 
no reafon to expert any favour from my papa, if I 
break them, I fhali not be worth any-body’s having. 
And further ftill, unkindly as my brother has ufed^ 
me, I will go down to Scotland privately, as his houfe- 
keeper (I now fee I may be fpared here), if he will- 
promife to treat me no worfe than he would do an 
hired one.— Or I will go to Florence, to my coufin. 
Morden, if his ftay in Italy will admit of it: And, in 
either cafe, it may be given out, that I am gone £o 
the other ; or to the world’s end : I care not whither 
. it isjfaid I am gone, or do go. 

Let me afk you, child, if you will give your pretty 
propofal in writing ? 

Yes, with all my heart. And I ftept to my do- 
fet, and wrote to the purpofe I have mentioned ; and, . 
moreover, a few lines to my brother with it} ex- 
prefling ‘ my concern for having offended him ; be- 

* feeching him to fupport with his intereft the accom- 

* panying propofal j difdaining fubterfuge and art; re- 

* ferring to him to draw up a writing to bind me to 
4 the obfervancc of my promifes j declaring, that what 
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4 the law would not eftablilh, my refolution (hould.—- 
4 I told him. That he could do more than any-body 
4 to reconcile my father and mother to me : And I 
4 Ihould be infinitely obliged to him, if he would let 
4 me owe this favour to his brotherly mediation/ 

And how do you think Bella employed herfelf 
while I was writing ?—Why, playing gently upon my 
liarpfichord: And humming to it, to (hew her uncon- 
cernednefs. 

When I approached her with what I had written, 
the cruel creature arofe with an air of levity— Why, 
love, you have not written already!— You have, I 
proteft 1 — O what a ready penwoman!— And may I 
read it ? 

If you pleafe, Bella. 

She read it; and burft into an affe&ed laugh: How 
wife* ones may be taken in!—Then you did not know, 
that I was jefting with you all this time!—And foyou 
would have me carry down this pretty piece of non- 
fenfe ? 

Don’t let me be furprized at your feeming unfifterli* 
nefs, Bella. I hope it is but feeming. There can be 
no wit in fuch jefting as this. 

The folly of the creature! How natural it is for 
people, when they fet their hearts upon any-thing, 
to think every-body muft fee with their eyes !—Pray, 
dear child, what becomes of your papa’s authority 
here P—r Who Jloops bere y the parent , or the childP — 
How does this fquare with the engagements actually 
agreed upon between your Papa and Mr. Solmes ? 
What fecurity, that your Rake will not follow you to 
the world's-end P —Pr’ythee, pr’ythee, take it back; 
and put it to thy love-fick hea;t, and never think I 
will be laughed at for being taken-in by thy whining 
nonfenfe. I know thee better, my dear.—And, with 
another fpiteful laugh, (he flung it on my toilette; 
and away lhe went.*—Contempts for contempts, as (he 
palled!—That’s for your poor Bella's / 
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Neverthelefs, I inclofed what I had written, in a 
few lines directed to my brother: As modeftly as I 
could, accounting, from my fifter’s behaviour, for 
fending it down to him ; left fhe, having, in her paf- 
fion, miftaken me, as I faid, fhould fet what I had 
written in a worfe light than, as I apprehended, it 
deferved to appear in. The following is the anfwer I 
received to it, delivered to me juft as I was going to 
bed. His palfion would not let him ftay till morning. 

To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

*T Wonder that you have the courage to write to me, 
upon whom you are fo continually emptying your 
whole female quiver. I have no patience with you, for 
refledfing upon me as the aggreftor in a quarrel which 
owed its beginning to my confideration for you. " 

You have made fuch confeflions in a villain's fa¬ 
vour, as ought to caufe all your relations to renounce 
you for ever. For my part, I will not believe any 
woman in the world, v/ho promifes againft her avowed 
inclination To put it out of your power to ruiil 
yourfelf, is the only way left to prevent your ruin. I 
did not intend to write; but your too-kir.d fifter has 
prevailed upon me. As to your going into Scotland, 
that day of grace is over!— Nor would I advife, that 
you (hould go to grandfather-up your coufin Morden. 
Befides, that worthy gentleman might be involved in 
fome fatal difpute, upon your account; and'vthen be 
called the aggrejfor. 

A fine lituation you have brought yourfelf to, to 
propofe to hide yourfelf from your Rake, and to have 
falihoods told, to conceal you !— Your confinement, 
at this rate, is the happieit thing that could befalyou. 
Your Bravo’s behaviour at church, looking out for 
you, is a fufficicnt indication of his power over you, 
had you not fo fhamelefiy acknowleged it. 

One word for all—If, for the honour of the family, 
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I cannot carry this point, I will retire to Scotland, and 
never fee the face of any one of it more. 

Ja. Harlowe. 

There’s a brother!—-There’s flaming duty to a fa¬ 
ther, and mother, and uncles !— But he fees himfelf 
valued, and made' of confequencej and he gives him- 
ifelf airs accordingly !— 

LETTER XLIII. 

- Mifs Clarissa Harlowe^ To Mifs Howe. 

ITednefiay morning , 9 0 * clock. 

Y aunt Hervey lay here laft night, and is but 
**•*■*■ juft gone from me. She came up to me with 
my filter. They would not truft my aunt without 
this ill-natur’d witnefs. When the enter’d my cham¬ 
ber, I told her, That this vifit was a high favour to 
a poor prifoner, in her hard confinement. I kifs’d her 
hand. She, kindly faluting me, faid. Why this diftance 
to your aunt, my dear, who loves you fo well ? 

She own’d. That Ihe came to expoftulate with me, 
for the peace-fake of the family: For that Ihe could 
not believe it poftible, if I did not conceiv^myfelf un¬ 
kindly treated, that I, who had ever {hewn fuch a 
fweetnefs of temper, as well as manners, ftiould be 
thus refolute, in a point fo very near to my father, 
and all my friends, My mamma and {he were both 
willing to impute my refolution to the manner I had 
been begun with ; and to my fuppofing, that my bro¬ 
ther had originally more of a hand in the propofals 
made by Mr. Solmes, than my father, or other friends. 
And fain would {he have furnifh’d me with an excu r c 
to come off of my oppofttion ; Bella all the while 
humming a tune, and opening this book and that, 
without meaning j but faying nothing. After having 
{hewed me, that my oppofttion could not be of ftgni- 
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fication, my father’s honour being engaged, fhecon- 
eluded with inforcing upon me my duty, in ftrongcr 
terms than I believe me would have done, the circum- 
ftances of the cafe confider’d, had not my fifter been » 
prefent. It would but be repeating what I have fo often * 
mentioned, to give you the arguments that palled ony 
both Tides. So I will only recite what Ihe was pleafed • 
to fay, that carried with it the face of newnefs. 

When Ihe found me inflexible, as fhe was pleafed i 
to call it, Ihe faid— For her part, Ihe could not but 
fay, that if I were not to have either Mr. Solmes or 
Mr. Lovelace, and yet, to make my friends eafy, mull 
marry, Ihe fhould not think amifs of Mr. Wyerley, 
What did I think of Mr. Wyerley ? 

Ay, Clary, put in my fifter, what fay you to Mr. 
Wyerley ? 

I faw thro* this immediately. - It was faid on pur- 
pofe, I doubted not, to have an argument againft 
me of abfolute prepofleflion in Lovelace’s favour ; 
Since Mr.. Wyerley every-where proclaims his value, . 
even to veneration, for me; and is far lefs exception¬ 
able, both in perfon and mind, than Mr. Solmes: . 
And I was willing to turn the tables, by trying how fair 
Solmes’s terms might be difpens’d with j fince the fame 
terms could not be expe&ed from Mr. Wyerley ? 

I therefore delired to know. Whether my anfwer, 
if it fhould be in favour of Mr. Wyerley, would re- 
leafe me from Mr. Solmes r 1 —For I own’d, that I had 
not the averfion to him , that I had to the other . 

Nay, fhe had no commiflion to propofe fuch a 
thing— She only knew, that my papa and mamma 
would not be eafy till Mr. Lovelace’s hopes were in- • 
tirely defeated. 

Cunning creature! faid my fifter.—And this, and i 
her joining in the queftion before, confirm’d me, that • 
it was a defigned fnare for me. 

Don’t Y ou, dear Madam, faid I, put queftrons ; 
that can anfvvcr no end, but to fupport my brother's 
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fchemes againft me.— But are there any hopes of an 
end to my fufterings and difgrace, without having this 
hated man impofed upon me? Will not what l have 
offer’d be accepted ? I am fure it ought: I will ven¬ 
ture to fay That, r I ’ .. .1 • 

Why, niece, if there be not any fuch hope*, I pre¬ 
fume you don’t think yourfelf abfolv’d from the duty 
due from a child to her parents ? : 

Yes, faid my fitter, 1 do not doubt but it is Mifs 
Clary’s aim, if fhe docs not fly to her Lovelace, to 
get her eftate into her own hands, and go to live at 
The Grove , in that independence upon which fhe 
builds all her perverfenefs. And, dear heart ! my 
little love, how will you then blaze away! ^ our 
mamma Norton your oracle, with your Poor at your 
gates, mingling fo proudly and fo meanly with the rag¬ 
ged herd! RefLcting, by your oftentation, upon all 
the Ladies in the county, who do not as you do. 
'This is known to be your fcheme ! And the Poor 
without-^ oors, and Lovelace within, with one hand 
building up a name, pulling it down with the other!—• 
O what a charming fcheme is this !—But let me tell 
you, my pretty little flighty one, that my papa’s living 
Will (hall controul my grandfather’s dead one; and 
That eftate will be difpofed of as my. fond grandfather 
would have difpofed of it, had he lived to fee fuch a 
change in his favourite. In a word, Mifs, it will be 
kept out of your hands, till my papa fees you difereet 
enough to have the management of it, or till you can 
dutifully , by Law, tear it from him. 

Fie, Mifs Harlowe, faid my aunt, this is not pretty 
to your fitter. 

O Madam, let her go on. T his is nothing to 
what I have borne from Mifs Harlowe. She is either 
commiflioned to treat me ill by her envy , or by an 
higher authority, to which I muft fubmit.— As to 
revoking the eftate, what hinders, if I pleafed ? I 
know my power \ but have not the leaft thought of 
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exerting it. Be pleafed to let my papa know, that, 
whatever be the confluences to myfelf, were he to 
turn me out of doors (which I fhould rather he would, 
than to be confined and infulted as I am), and were I 
to be reduced to indigence and want, I would feek 
no refources, that fhould be contrary to his will. 

For that matter, child, faid my aunt, were you to 
marry, you muft do as your hufband will have you. 
If that hufband be Mr. Lovelace, he will be glad of 
any opportunity of embroiling the families more. And 
let me tell you, niece, if he had the refpedt for you 
he pretends to have, he would not be upon fuch de¬ 
fiances as he is. He is known to be a very revenge* 
ful man; and were I you-, Mifs Clary, I fhould be 
afraid he would wreak upon me that vengeance, tho’ I 
had not offended him, which he is continually threaten* 
ing to pour upon the family. 

Mr. Lovelace’s threaten’d vengeance is in return 
for threaten’d vengeance. It is not every-body will 
- bear infult, as, of late, 1 have been forced to bear it. „• 
O how my filler’s face fhone with paffion! i 
But Mr. Lovelace, proceeded I, as I have faid 
twenty and twenty times, would be quite out of the 
queffion, were I to be generoufly treated ! 

My fifter faid fomething with great vehemence : 
But only raifing my voice, to be heard, without 
minding her. Pray, Madam, provokingly interrogated 
I, was he not known to have been as wild a man, 
•when he was at firjl introduced into our family, as 
he now is faid to be ? Yet then , the common phrafps 
of wild oats, and black oxen, and fuch-like, were 
qualifiers ; and marriage, and the wife’s diferetion, 
w»erc to perform wonders—But (turning to my fiffer) 
I find I have faid too much. 

O thou wicked refledter!— And what made me ab¬ 
hor him, think you, but the proof ot thofe villainous 
freedoms that ought to have bad the fame eftedf upon 
you, were you but half fo good a creature as.you 
pretend to be? Proof, 
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Proof , did you fay, Bella ! I thought you had not 
proof ? —But you know bejl . [Was not this very fpite- 
ful, my dear ?] 

Now, Clary, would I give a thoufand pounds to 
know all that is in thy little rancorous and refle&ing 
heart, at this moment. 

I might let you know for a much lefs fum, and not 
be afraid of being worfe treated than I have been. 

Well, young Ladies, I am forry to fee things run 
fo high between you. You know, niece (to me), 
you had not been confined thus to your apartment, 

- could your mamma by condefcenfions, or your papa 
by authority, have been able to have done any thing 
with you. But how can you expeCl, when there mult 
be a conceflion on one fide, that it Ihould be on theirs ? 
If my Dolly, who has not the hundredth part of your 
under Handing, were thus to fet herfelf up in abfolute 
contradiction to my will, in a point fo material, X . 
fhould not take it well of her—Indeed I Ihould not. 

♦I believe not, Madam : And if Mifs Hervey had juft 
fuch a brother, and juft fuch a filler (you may look, . 
Bella!)— and if both were to aggravate her parents, 
as my brother and filler do mine— Then, perhaps* . 
you might ufe her as I am ufed: And if Ihe hated the 
man you propofed to her, and with as much reafon 
as I do Mr. Solmes— 

[And loved a Rake and Libertine, Mifs, as you do 
Lovelace, faid my filler—] 

Then might Ihe (continued I, not minding her) 
beg to be excufed from obeying. But yet if Ihe did, 
and would give you the moll lolemn allurances, and 
fecurity befides, that Ihe never would have the man 
you difliked, againft your confent—I dare fay, Mifs 
Hervey’s father and mother would fit down fatisfy’d, 
and not endeavour to force her inclinations. 

So !—faid my filler, with uplifted hands, father and 
mother now come in for their fhare ! 

But if, child, reply ? d my aunt, I knew Ihe loved 
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a Rake , and fufpe&ed, that fhe fought only to gain 
time, in order to wire- draw me into a confent— 

I beg pardon. Madam, for interrupting you ; but 
if Mifs Hervey could obtain your confent, what fur¬ 
ther would be to be laid ? 

True, child; but fhe never fhould. 

Then, Madam, it never would be. 

That I doubt, niece. 

If you do, Madam, can you think confinement and 
ill ufage is the way to prevent the apprehended rafhnefs ? 

My dear, this fort of intimation would make one 
but too apprehenfive, that there is no trufting to 
yourfclf, when one knows your inclination. 

That apprehenfion, Madam, feems to have been 
conceived before this intimation was made, or the leaft 
caufe for it given. Why elfe the difgraceful confine¬ 
ment I have been laid under ?— Let me venture to 
fay, that my fufferings are rather owing to defgned 
terror, knowing there were too good grounds for my 
oppofition, than doubt of my conduit; for, when 
they were infli&ed upon me firft, I had given no caufe 
of doubt; nor fhould there now be room for any, if 
my difcretion might be trufted to. 

My aunt, after a little hefitation, faid, But, con- 
fider, irty dear, what confufion will be perpetuated 
in your family, if you marry this hated Lovelace ? 

And, let it be confidered, what mifery to me, Ma¬ 
dam, if I marry that hated Solmes ? 

Many a young creature has thought fhe could not 
love a man, with whom fhe has afterwards been very 
happy. Few women, child, marry their firft loves. 

That may be the reafon there are fo few happy 
marriages. 

But there are few firft-impreflions ft to be encou¬ 
raged. 

I am afraid fo too. Madam. I have a very indif¬ 
ferent opinion of light and firft impreflions. But, as I 
have often faid, all I wifli for is, to have leave to live 
Jingle . Indeed 
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Indeed you muft not, Mils. Your father and mo¬ 
ther will be unhappy till they fee you marry’d, and out 
of Lovelace’s reach.— I am told, that you propofe to 
condition with him (fo far are matters gone between 
you), never to have any man, if you have not him. 

I know no better way to prevent mifchief on all 
Tides, I freely own it—And there is not, if he be out 
of the queftion, another man in the world, I can 
think favourably of.—Neverthelefs, I would give all I 
have in the world, that he were marry’d to l'ome other 
perfon— Indeed 1 would, Bella, for all you put on 
that fmile of incredulity. 

May be fo, Clary : But I will fmile for all that. 

If he be out of the queftion ! repeated my aunt—• 
So, Mils Clary, I fee how it is.— I will go down.—* 
(Mifs Harlowe, {hall I follow you ?)— And I will 
endeavour to perfuade your papa to let my fifter her- 
felf come up : And a happier event may then refult.— 

Depend upon it. Madam, faid my filler. This will 
be the cafe: My mamma and {he will be both in tears ; 
but with this different effect; My mamma will come 
down foften’d, and cut to the heart j but will leave her 
favourite harden’d, from the advantages {he will think 
{he has over my mamma’s tendernefs.-Why, Madam, 
it was for this very reafon the girl is not admitted intQ 
her prefence. 

Thus {he run on, as {he went down-ftairs. 

LETTER XLIW 

Mifs Clarissa Harlow 7 e. To Mifs Howe. 

M Y heart fluttered with the hope and the fear of 
feeing my mamma, and with the Ihame and 
the grief of having given her fo much uneafinefs. But 
it needed not: She was not permitted to come. But 
my aunt was fo good as to return; yet not without my 
filter: And, taking my hand, made me lit down by her. 

She 
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She came, fhe muft own, ojficioufiy, {he (aid, this 
once more ; tho’ againft the opinion of my father: 
But knowing, and dreading, the confequence of my 
oppofition, Ihe could not but come. 

She then fet forth to me, my friends expe&ations 
from me; Mr. Solmes's riches (three times as rich he 
came out to be as any-body had thought him); the fet- 
tlements propofed ; Mr. Lovelace’s bad character; 
their averfion to him ; all in a very ftrong light; but 
not a ftronger, than my mamma had before placed 
them in. My mamma, furely, could not have given 
the particulars of what had palled between herfelf and 
me: If fhe had, my aunt would not have repeated * 
many of the fame fentiments, as you will find fhe did, 
that had been ftill more ftrongly urged, without ef¬ 
fect, by her venerable fifter. 

She faid, it would break the heart of my father to 
have it imagin’d, that he had not a power over his 
child ; and that, as he thought, for my own good ; 

A child too, whom they always had doated upon !— 
Deareft, deareft Mifs, concluded fhe, clafping her 
fingers, with the moft condefcending earneftnefs, let 
me beg of you for my fake, for your own fake, for a 
hundred fakes, to get over this averfenefs, and give 
up your prejudices, and make every-one happy and 
eafy once more.— I would kneel to you, my deareft 
niece—Nay, I will kneel to you !— 

And down fhe dropp’d, and I with her, kneeling 
to her, and befeeching her not to kneel; clafping 
my arms about her, and bathing her worthy bofom 
with my tears! 

Oh rife ! rife ! my beloved aunt, faid I: You cut 
me to the heart with this condefcending goodnefs. 

Say then, my deareft niece, fay then, that you will 
oblige all your friends ! If you love us, I befeech you 
do! 

How can I promife what I can fooner choofe to 
die than to perform !— 

Say 
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Say then, my dear, you’ll conftder of it.- Say you 
'will but reafon with yourfelf. Give us- but hopes. 
Don’t let me intreat, and thus intreat,, in vain- For 
{fill fhe kneeled, and I by her. 

What a hard cafe is mine!—* Could I but doubt , I 
know I could conquer .—That which is an inducement 
to my friends, is none at all to me !-—How often, my 
deareft aunt y muft I repeat the fame thing!— Let 
me b ut be fingle—- Cannot I live fingle? Let me be 
fent, as I have propofed, to Scotland, to Florence; 
any-whither Let me be fent a flave to the Indies ; 
any-whither: Any of thefe 1 will confent to. But 
I cannot, cannot think of giving my vows to a man 
I cannot endure !—- 

Well then rifing; (Bella filently, with uplifted 
hands, reproaching my fuppofed perverfenefs), I fee 
nothing can prevail with you to oblige us. 

What- can I do y . my deareft aunt Hervey ?* What 
can I do ^ Were I capable of giving,a hope I meant 
not to inlarge, then could I fay, I would conftder of 
your kind advice. But I would rather be thought per - 
verfe than inftncere. Is there, however, no medium ? 
Can nothing be thought of? Will nothing do,, but to • 
have a man who is the more difguftful to me, becaufe 
he is unjult in the very articles he offers ? 

Who now. Clary, faid my lifter, do you refledF 
upon ? Conftder That. 

Make not invidious applications of what I fay,. 
Bella. It may not be look’d upon in the fame light 
by every one. The giver and the accepter are prin¬ 
cipally anfwerable, in an unjuft donation. While I 
think of it in this light, 1 ftiould be inexcufable 
to be the latter. But why do I enter upon a fup- 
pofition of this nature ? My heart, as I have often, 
often i aid, recoils at the thoughts of the man, in every 
light.—Whofe father, but mine, agrees upon articles, 
where there is no profpeft of a liking ? Where the 
direct contrary is avow’d, all along avow’d, with¬ 
out 
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out the leaft variation, or Jhadow of a change of fen- 
timent ?— But-it is not my father’s doing originally* 
O my cruel, cruel brother, to caufe a meafure to be 
forced upon me, which he would not behave tolerably 
under, were the like to be offer’d to him ? 

The girl is got into her altitudes, aunt Herveyy 
faid my After. You fee. Madam, (he fpares no-body. 
Be pleafed to let her know what (he has to truft to* 
Nothing is to be done with her. Pray, Madam, 
pronounce her doom. 

My aunt retir’d to the window, weeping, with my 
After in her hand : I cannot, indeed I cannot, M its 
Harlowe, faid (he, foftly (but yet I heard every word 
(he faid): There is great hardfhip in her cafe. She 
is a noble child, after all. What pity things are gone 
io far 1 But Mr. Solmes ought to be told to defift. 

O Madam, faid my After, in a kind of loud whim¬ 
per, are you caught too by the little Syren - My 
mamma did well not to come up !— I queftion whe¬ 
ther my papa himfelf, after his firft indignation, would 
not be turn’d round by her. Nobody but my bro¬ 
ther can do any-thing with her, I am fure. 

Don’t think of your brother’s coming up, (aid my 
aunt, ftill in a low voice—He is too furious by much. 
I fee no obftinacy, no perverfenefs in her manner f 
If your brother comes^ I will not be anfwerable for 
the confequences : For I thought twice or thrice {he 
would have gone into Ats. 

O Madam, {he has a ftrong heart 1 — And you fee 
there is no prevailing upon her, tho’ you were upon 
your knees to her. 

My After left my aunt mufing at the window, 
with her back towards us ; and took that oppor¬ 
tunity to infult me ftill more barbaroufly : For, ftep- 
ping to my clofet, the took up the patterns which 
my mamma had fent me up, and bringing them to 
me, {he fpread them upon the chair by me; and, of¬ 
fering one, and then another, upon her fleeve and 
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fhuuldcr, Thus (lie ran on, with great Teeming tran¬ 
quillity, but whifperingly, that my aunt might not 
hear her. This, Clary, is a pretty pattern enough : 
But This is quite charming ! I would advife you to 
make your appearance in it. And This , were I you, 
fhould be my wedding night- gown— and This my 
fecond drefs’d fuit! Won’t you give orders, love, 
to have your grandmother’s jewels new fet?— Or 
will you think to (hew away in the new ones that Mr. 
Solmes intends to prefent to you ? He talks of laying 
out two or three thoufand pounds in prefents, child ! 
Dear heart!—How gorgeoufly will you be array’d !— 
What! blent, my dear, mamma Norton’s fweet dear ! 
What ! filent ftill ?—But, Clary, won’t you have a 
Velvet fuit? It would cut a great figure in a country 
church, you know : And the weather may bear it 
for a month yet to come. Crimfon Velvet, fuppofe ! 
Such a fine completion as yours, how would it be 
fet off by it! What an agreeable blufh would it give 
you !— High ho ! (mocking me; for I fighed to be 
thus fooled with): And do you figh, love?— Well 
then, as it will be a folemn wedding, what think you 
of black Velvet, child ?— Silent ftill, Clary !— Black 
Velvet, fo fair as you are, with thofe charming eyes, 
gleaming thro’ a wintry cloud, like an April Sun!— 
Docs not Lovelace tell you they are charming eyes! — 
How lovely will you appear to every one !— What! 
filent ftill, love !—But about your laces. Clary!— 

She would have gone on ftill further, had not my 
aunt advanced towards us, wiping her eyes— What! 
whifpering, Ladies f You feem fo eafy and fo pleas’d, 
Mifs Harlowe, with your private conference, that I 
hope I (hall carry down good news. 

I am only giving her my opinion of her pattern 0 , 
here.- Unafk’d indeed.—But fhe feem?, by her filence, 
to approve of my judgment. 

O Bella! faid J, that Mr. Lovelace had not taken 
you at your word!— You had before now been exer- 
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dfing your judgment on your own account: And / 
had been happy, as well as you ! — Was it my fault, 
I pray you, that it was not fo ?—O how flie rav’d! 

To be fo ready to give, Bella, and fo loth to iake y 
is not very fair in you. 

The poor Bella defcended to call names. 

Why, fitter, faid I, you are as angry, as if there 
were more in the hint, than pottibly might be de¬ 
igned. My wifli is fincere, for both our fakes!— 
for the whole family’s fake!—And what (good now) 
is there in it ?—Do not, do not, dear Bella, give me 
caufe to fufpedfc, that I have found a reafon for your 
unfifterly behaviour to me ; and which till now was 
wholly unaccountable from filler to fitter— 

Fie, fie, Mifs Clary ! faid my aunt. 

My fitter was more and more outrageous. 

O how much fitter, faid I, to be a jej}, than a 
jefter! —But now, Bella, turn the glafs to you, and 
fee how poorly fits the robe upon your own moulders, 
which you have been fo unmercifully fixing upon mine ! 

Fie, fie, Mifs Clary ! repeated my aunt. 

And fie, fie, likewife, good Madam, to Mifs Har- 
lowe, you would fay, were you to have heard her 
barbarous infults upon me ! 

Let us go, Madam, faid my fitter, with great 
violence; let us leave the creature to fwell till Ihe 
burfts with her own poifon.—The laft time I will ever 
come near her, in the mind I am in ! 

It is fo eafy a thing, return’d Jf, were I to be 
mean enough to follow an example that is fo cen- 
fureable in the fetter of it, to vanquifh fuch a teazing 
fpirit as yours, with its own blunt weapons, that I 
am amaz’d you will provoke me!—Yet, Bella, fince 
you will > go (for fhe had hurry’d to the door), for¬ 
give me : 1 do you. And you have a double reafon 
to do fo, both from elderfhip, and the offence fo ftu- 
dioufly given to one in affli&ion.—But may you be 
happy, tho’ I never fhall!—Ma y you never have half 
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the trials I have had! Be this your comfort, that 
you cannot have a fifter to treat you^ as you have 
treated me ! And fo God blels you ! 

O thou art a— And down (he flung without fay¬ 
ing what. 

Permit me. Madam, faid I to my aunt, finking 
down, and clafping her knees with my arms, to de¬ 
tain you one moment— Not to fay any thing about 
my poor fifter— She is her own punifher— Only to 
thank you for all your condefcending goodnefs to me. 
I only beg of you, not to impute to obftinacy the 
immoveablenefs I have {hewn to fo tender a friend ; 
and to forgive me every thing I have faid or done 
amifs in your prefence : For it has not proceeded 
from inward rancour to the poor Bella. But I will 
be bold to fay, that neither She, nor my Brother, nor 
even my Father himfelf, knows what a heart they have 
fet a bleeding. 

I faw, to my comfort, what effect my filter's ab- 
fcnce wrought for me. — Rife, my noble-minded 
niece!—charming creature!—[Thofe were her kind 
words] kneel not to me !— Keep to yourfelf what I 
now fay to you: I admire you more than I can ex- 
prefs— And if you can forbear claiming your eftate, 
and can refolve to avoid Lovelace, you will continue 
to be the greateft miracle I ever knew at your years.— 
But I mult haften down after your fifter.—Thefe are 
my laft words to you: Conform to your father’s will, 
if you poiTibly can. How meritorious will it be in 
you to do fo ! Pray to God to enable you to con¬ 
form. You don't know what may be done. 

Only, my dear aunt, one word, one word more 
{for {he was going)— Speak up all you can for my 
dear Mrs. Norton. She is but low in the world : 
Should ill health overtake her, {he may not know 
how to live without my mamma’s favour. I fhali 
have no means to help her ; for I will want neceflaries 
before I will aifert my right: And I do alfure you. 
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flie has faid To many things to me in behalf of my re~ 
Jigning to my father’s will, that her arguments have 
not a little contributed to make me refolve to avoid 
the extremities, which neverthelefs I pray to God they 
do not at lalt force me upon. And yet they deprive 
me of her advice, and think unjuflly of one of the 
moft excellent of women. 

I am glad to hear you fay This : And take 77;A, 
and 7 his, and This, my charming niece (for fo fhe 
call’d me at every word almoft) \ killing me earneftly, 
and clafping her arms about my neck : And God 
protect you, and direct you ! But you muji { ubmit : 
Indeed you muji. Some one day in a month from This, 
is all the choice that is left you. 

And this, I fuppofe, was the doom my filler call’d 
r for $ yet not worfe than what had been pronounced 
upon me before. •' : : • 

She repeated thefe laft fentences louder than the 
former. And remember, Mifs, added (he, it is your 
duty to comply — And down (he went, leaving me 
with my heart full, and my eyes runing over. 

The very repetition of this, fills me with almoft 
equal concern, to that which I felt at the time. I can 
> write ho more ; miflinelfes of all the colours in the 
rainbow twinkling upon my deluged eye. 


IVedncfday^ Five c* Clock. 

I Wii/l add a few lines— My aunt, as fhe went 
down from me, was met at the foot of tlie Hairs by my 
filler, who Teemed to think fhe had flay’d a good while 
after her: And hearing her laft words preferibing to me 
implicit duty, praifed her for it, and exclaim’d againft 
my obftinacy, with. Did you ever hear of fuch per- 
-verfcnels. Madam ? Could you have thought, that 
your Clarifla, and every body’s Clarifla, was fuch a 
girl ?—And who, as you faid, is to fubmit, her father 
or fhe ? 

My aunt faid fomething in anfwcr to her, com- 

paflionating 
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paflionating me, as I thought, by her accent: 
heard not the words. 



But I 


Such a ftrange perfeverance in a meafure fo unrea- 
fonable!—But my brother and fifter are continually 
mifreprefenting all I fay and do; and I am deprived of 
the opportunity of defending myfelf!—My fifter fays 
(a), that had they thought me fuch a championefs, 
they would not have engaged with me: And now, not 
knowing how to reconcile my fuppofed obftinacy with 
my general character, and natural temper, they feem 
to hope to tire me out, and refolve to vary their mea- 
fures accordingly. My brother, you fee, (b), is de¬ 
termin’d to carry this point, or to abandon Harlowe- 
place, and never to fee it more :— So they are to lofe 
a fon, or to conquer a daughter—the perverfeft and 
moft ingrateful that ever parents had !— This is the 
light he places things in: And has undertaken, it 
feems, to fubdue me, if his advice be followed. It 
will be further try’d, that I am convinced of; and 
what will be their next meafure, who can divine ? 

I lhall difpatch, with this, my anfwcr to yours of 
Sunday laft; begun on Monday (c) ; but which is not 
yet quite finifh’d. It is too long to copy : I have not 
time for it. In it I have been very free with you, my 
dear, in more places than one. I cannot fay, that I 
am pleas’d with all I have written :—Yet will not now 
alter it.—My mind is not at eafe enough for the fub- 
je£h—Don’t be angry with me. Yet, if you can ex^ 
cufe one or two paflages, it will be, becaule they were 
written by 

Tour Clarissa Harlowe. 


(a)$eep.2%j, (b) In his Lett. p. 297 . (c) See Lett. xl. 
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LETTER I. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

TVednefday Night, March 22. 
?NGRY !—What fhould I be angry for ?— 
I am mightily pleafed with your freedom, 
as you call it. I only wonder at your 
patience with me ; that’s all. I am forry 
I gave you the troub’e of fo long a letter 
upon the occafion (a) ; notwithftanding the pleafure 
I received in reading it. 

I believe, you did not intend referves to me : For 
two reafons, I believe you did not: Firft, becaufe 
you fay , you did not: Next, becaufe you have not, 
as yet , been able to convince yourfelf.\ how it is to be 

(a) See Letter xxxvii, in the preceding Volume , for the 
occafion: And Letters xxxvni, XL, in the fame t for the 
freedoms Mifs Harlowe apologizes for. 

Vox.. U. a with 
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with you 5 and, perfecuted as you are, how fo to fe- 
parate the cffe&s that fpring from the two caufes 
(Perfecutlon and Love J, as to give to each its particular 
due. But this I believe I hinted to you once before. 
And fo will fay no more upon that fubje& at prefent. 

Robin fays, you had but juft depofited your laft 
parcel when he took it: For he was there, but half 
an hour before, and found nothing. He had feen my 
impatience ; and loiter’d about, being willing to bring 
me fomething from you, if poflible. 

My coufin Jenny Fynnett is here, and defires to 
be my bedfellow to-hight. So I fhall rrot have an 
opportunity to fit down with that ferioufnefs and at¬ 
tention, which the fubjedfs of yours require. For, the 
is all prate, you know, and loves to fet me a prating : 
Yet comes upon a very grave occafion :—On purpofe 
to procure my mamma to go with her to her grand¬ 
mother Larkin, who has been long bed-ridden ; and, 
at laft, has taken it into her head, that fhe is mortal ; 
and therefore will make her will; a work fhe was, 
till now, extremely averfe to ; but it muft be upon 
condition, that my mamma, who is her diftant re¬ 
lation, will go to her, and advife her, as to the par¬ 
ticulars of it: For, fhe has a high opinion, as every 
one elfe has, of my mamma’s judgment in all matters 
relating to wills, fettlements, and fuch-like notable 
affairs. 

Mrs. Larkin lives about feventeen miles off; and 
as my mamma cannot abide to lie out of her own 
houfe, flie propofes to fet out early in the morning, 
in order to get back again at night. So, to-morrow 
I fhall beat your devotion from day-light to day-light > 
nor will I be at home to any-body. 

As to the impertinent man, I have put him upon 
efcorting the two ladies, in order to attend my 
mamma home at night: Such expeditions as thefc, 
and to give our fex a little air of vanity and afliirednefs 
at public places, is all that I know thefe dangling 
fellows are good for. 

5 I have 
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I have hinted before, that I could almoft wifh my 
mamma and Mr. Hickman would make a match of 
St: And I here repeat my wifhes. What fignifies a 
difference of fifteen or twenty years 5 efpecially when 
the Lady has fpirits that will make her young a long 

time, and the gentleman is a mighty fober man ?_I 

think verily, I could like him better for a papa, than 
for a nearer relation : And they are ftrange admirers 
of one another. 

But allow me a perhaps ftill better (and, as to years , 
more fuitable and happier) difpofa!; for the man at 
leafl:: What think you, my dear, of compromizing 
With your friends, by reje&ing both your men, and 
encouraging my parader ? — If your liking of one of 
the two go no farther than conditional , I believe it 
will do. —— A rich thought, if it obtain your appro¬ 
bation. In this light, I fhould have a prodigious re- 
fpedf for Mr. Hickman ; more by half than I can 
have in the other. The vein is open’d — Shall I let 

it flow? — How difficult to withftand conftitutional 
foibles !— 

Hickman, is certainly a man more in your tafte, than 
any of th’ofe who have hitherto been brought to ad- 
drefs you. He is mighty fober ! mighty grave ! and 
all that. Then you have told me, that he is your fa¬ 
vourite !— But that is, becaufe he is my mamma’s, 
perhaps. — The man would certainly rejoice at the 
transfer: Or he muft be a greater fool than I take 
him to be. 

O but your fierce lover would knock him o’ the 
head— I forgot that i — What makes me incapable 
of fenoufnefs when I write about this Hickman ? —. 
Yet the man fo good a fort of man in the main . 
But who is perfea? This is one of my foibles. And 

fomething for you to chide me for. 

You believe me very happy in my profpedfs, in 
relation to him : Becaufe you are fo very unhappy in 
the foolifh ufage you meet with, you are apt (as I fu- 
fpe&) to think that tolerable which otherwile would 
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be far from being fo. I dare (ay, you would not 
with all your grave airs, like him for yourfelf; except 
being addrefTed by Solmes and him, you were obliged 
to have one of them. I have given you a teft; let 
me fee what you’ll fay to it. 

For my own part, I confels to you, that I have 
great exceptions to Hickman. He 9 and wedlock never 
yet once enter’d into my head at one time. Shall I 
give you my free thoughts of him ?— Of his bejl and 
his zvorjl ; and that as if I were writing to one, who 
knows him not ? I think I will. Yet it is impoflible 
I Ihould do it gravely. The fubje£fc won’t bear to be 
fo treated, in my opinion. We are not come fo far 
as that yet, if ever we (hall ? And to do it in another 
drain, ill becomes my prefent real concern for you. 

Here I was interrupted on the honed man’s ac¬ 
count. He has been here thefe two hours—courting 
my mamma for her daughter, I fuppofe—Yet (he 
wants no courting neither : Tis well one of us does ; 
elfe the man would have nothing but halcyon •, and 
be remifs, and faucy of courfe. 

He was going. His horfes at the door. 

My mamma fent for me down, pretending to want 
to fay fomething to me. 

Something (he faid when I came, that fignify’d no¬ 
thing— Evidently, for no reafon called me, but to 
give me an opportunity to fee what a fine bow he 
could make; and that he might wi(h me a good-night. 
She knows I am not over-ready to oblige him with 
my prefence, if I happen to be otherwife engag’d. I 
could not help an air a little upon the fretful, when 
I found fhe had nothing of moment to fay to me, and 
when I faw her end. 

She fmiled off the vifible fretfulneis, that the man 
might go away in good humour with himfelf. 

He bow’d to the ground, and would have taken . 
my hand, his whip in the other: I did not like to 
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be fo companion’d: I withdrew my hand, but touched 
his elbow with a motion, as if from his low bow I 
had fuppofed him falling, and would have help’d him 
up. A fad flip, it might have been, faid I i 

A mad girl, fniil’d it off my mamma! 

He was put quite out ; took his horfe-briale, 
(lump’d back, back, back, bowing, till he run againft 
his fervant: I laughed; he mounted his horfe ; rid 
away : I mounted up (lairs, after a little le&ure.—And 
my head is fo filled' with him, that I mud refume my 
intention ; in hopes to divert you for a few moments. 

Take it then-His heft , and his worji , as I faid before. 

Hickman is a fort of fiddling, bufy, yet to borrow 
a word from you, ««-bufy man : Has a great deal to 
do, and feems to me to difpatch nothing. Irrefolute, 
and changeable in every thing, but in teazing me 
with his nonfenfe; which yet, it is evident, he mud 
continue upon my mamma’s filtered, more than his 
own hopes ; for none have I given him. 

Then I have a quarrel againd his face, though 
in his perfon, for a well-thriven man, tolerably 
genteel:—Not to his features fo much neither—For 
what, as you have often obferved, are features in a 
man ?— But Hickman, with drong lines, and big 
cheek and chin bones, has not the manlinefs in his 
afpedl, which Lovelace has with the mod regular 
and agreeable features. 

Then what a fet and formal mortal is he in fome 
things !— I have not been able yet to laugh him out 
of his lor.g bib and beads: Indeed, that is, becaufe 
my mamma thinks it becomes him ; and I would not 
be fo free with him, as to own I (hould chocfe to have 
him leave it off. If he did, fo particular is the man, 
he would certainly, if left to himfelf, fall into a King- 
William-Cravat, or fome fuch antique chin-cufliion, 
as, by the pidlures of that Prince, one fees was then 
the fafliion. . ,• 

As to his drefs, in general, he cannot, indeed, be 
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called a floven, but fometimes he is too gaudy, at 
other times too plain, to be uniformly elegant. And 
for his manners, he makes fuch a buftle with them, 
and about them, as would induce one to fufpeffc that 
they are more ftrangers to him, than familiars. You, 
I know, lay this to his fearfulncfs of difobliging, or 
offending. Indeed your Over-does generally give the 
offence they endeavour to avoid. 

The man, however, is honeft : Is of family: Has 
a clear and good eftate; and may one day be a Ba¬ 
ronet, and pleafe you. He is humane and benevolent, 
tolerably generous, as people fay; and as I might fay 
too, if I would accept of his bribes ; which he offers 
in hopes of having them all back again, and the bribed 
into the bargain: A method taken by all corruptors, 
from old Satan, to the loweft of his fervants. *—Yet, 
to fpeak in the language of a perfon I am bound to 
honour, he is deemed a prudent man that is, a good 
manager . 

Then, I cannot fay, that now I like any-body 
better, whatever I did once. 

He is no fox-hunter: Keeps a pack indeed, but 
prefers not his hounds to his fellow-creatures. No 
bad fign for a wife, I own. Loves his horfe, but 
diflikes racing in a gaming way, as well as all forts of 
gaming. Then he is fober ; modeft ; They fay^ vir¬ 
tuous ; in fhort, has qualities that mothers would be 
fond of in a hufband for their daughters ; and for 
which, perhaps, their daughters would be the happier 
could they judge as well for themfelves, as experience, 
poflibly, may teach them to judge for their future 
daughters. 

Neverthelefs, to own the truth, I cannot fay I love 
the man ; nor ever {hall, I believe. 

Strange ! that thefe fober fellows capnot have a 
decent fprightlinefs, a modeft affurance with them ! 
Something debonnaire; which need not be feparated 
from that awe and reverence, when they addrefs a 

woman. 
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it woman, which fhould fhew the ardor of their paffion, 

1 rather than the fheepifhnefs of their nature ; for who 

i, knows not, that Love delights in taming the Lyon- 

t hearted ? That thofe of the fex, who are moft con- 

, fcious of their own defeat, in point of courage, na- 

r turally require , and therefore as naturally prefer. the 

e man who has moft of it, as the mod able to give 

them the requifite protection ? That the greater their 
$ own cowardice, as it would be called in a man, the 
greater is their delight in fubjects of heroifm? As 
, may be obferved in their reading ; which turns upon 
difficulties encounter’d, battles fought, and enemies 
s overcome, 4 or 500 by the prowefs of one fingle 

| hero, the more improbable the better ; In Ihort, that 

, their man fhould be a hero to every one living but 

, themfelves ; and to them know no bound to his hu- 

) mility. A woman has fome glory in fubduing a 

{ heart no man living can appall j and hence too often 

the bravo, afiuming the hero, and making himfelf 
» pafs for one, fucceeds as only a hero fhould. 

But as for honeft Hickman, the good man is f© 
t generally meek, as I imagine, that I know not whe- 

, ther I have any preference paid me in his obfequi- 

j i oufnefs. And then, when I rate him, he feems to 

be fo naturally fitted for rebuke, and fo much expecSfs 
it, that I know not how to difappoint him, whether 
, he juft then deferve it, or not. I am fure, he has 
puzzled me many a time when I have feen him look 
penitent for faults he has not committed, whether to 
pity or laugh at him. 

/ You and I have often retrofpefted the faces and 
minds of grown people ; that is to fay, have formed 
images from their prefent appearances, outfide and in, 
(as far as the manners of the perfons would juftify us 
in the latter) what fort of figures they made when 
boys and girls. And I’ll tell you the lights in which 
Hickman, Solmes, and Lovelace, our three heroes, 
have appeared to me, fuppofing them boys at fchool. 

B 4 Solmes 
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Solmes I have imagin’d to be, a little, fordid, pil¬ 
fering rogue, who would purloin from every-body, 
and beg every boy’s bread and butter from him j 
while, as I have heard a reptile brag, he would in a 
winter-morning, fpit upon his thumbs, and fpread 
his own with it, that he might keep it all to himfelf. 

Hickman, a great over-grown, lank-hair’d, chubby 
who would be hunch’d and punch’d by every- 
; and go home, with his finger in his eye, and 
is mother. 

While Lovelace I have fuppofed a curl-pated villain, 
full of fire, fancy, and mifchief; an orchard-robber, 
a wail-climber, a horfe-rider without faddle or bridle, 
neck or nothing : A fturdy rogue, in fhort, who 
would kick and cuff, and do no right, and take no 
wrong of any-body; would get his head broke, then 
a plaiifcr for it, or let it heal of itfelf; while he went 
on to do more mifchief, and if not to get, to deferve, 
broken bones. And the fame difpofitions have grown 
up with them, and diftinguifh the men, with no very 
material alteration. 

Only, that all men are- monkeys more or lefs, or 
elfe that you and 1 fhould have fuch baboons as thefe 
to choofe out of, is a mortifying thing, my dear. 

I am fenfible, that I am not a little out of feafon 
in treating thus ludicroufly the fubjedt I am upon, 
while you are fo unhappy ; and if my manner does 
not divert you, as my flightineffes ufed to do, I am 
inexcufable both to you, and to my own heart: Winch, 
I do affure you, notwithftanding my feeming levity, 
is wholly in your cafe. 

As this letter is intirely whimfical, I will not fend 
it until I can accompany it with fomething more folid 
and better fuited to your unhappy circumftances; that 
is to fay, to the prefent fubje£t of our correfpondence. 
To-morrow, as I told you, will be wholly yours, and 
of confequence, your 

Anna Howe’s# 
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LETTER n. 

Jlfijs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Thurjday Morn, j o'Clock. 

TV/f Y mamma and coufin are already gone off in 
** ■*“ our chariot and four, attended by their doughty 
’Squire on horfeback, and he by two of his own fer- 
vants,and one of my mamma’s. They both love parade, 
when they go abroad, at leaft in compliment to one 
another; which fhews, that each thinks the other 
does. Robin is your fervant and mine, and nobody’s 
elfe : And the day is all my own. 

I muff begin with blaming you, my dear, for your 
refolution not to litigate for your right, if occafion 
were to be given you, Juft ice is due to one’s felf, 
as well as to every-body elfe. Still more muff I 
blame you for declaring to your aunt and fifter that 
you will not: Since (as they will tell it to your father 
and brother) the declaration muff needs give advan¬ 
tages to fpirits who have fo little of that generofity 
for which you yourfelf are fo much diftinguilhed; 

There never was a fpirit in the world that would 
infult where it dared , but it would creep and cringe 
where it dared not. Let me remind you of a fentence 
of your own, the occafion for which I have forgotten : 
4 That little Spirits will always accommodate them- 
4 felves to the fubje<ft they would work upon :—Will 
* fawn upon a fturdy-temper’d perfon : Will infult 
4 the meek :’— And another given to Mifs Biddulph, 
upon an occafion you cannot forget :— 4 If we affume 
4 a dignity in what we fay and do ; and take care not 
4 to difgrace by arrogance our own affumption, every- 
4 body will treat us with refpe£t and deference.’ 

I remember that you once made an obfervation, 
which you faid, you was obliged to Mrs. Norton 
for, and fhe to her father, upon an excellent preacher, 
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who was but an indifferent liver: 4 That to excell in 
4 theory, and to excell in pradtice, generally required 

* different talents ; which not always met in the fame 
4 perfon.’ Do you, my dear (to whom theory and 
practice are the fame thing, in almoft every laudable 
quality) apply the obfervation to yourfelf, in this 
particular cafe, where Refolution is required ; and 
where performance of the will of the defundl is the 
queftion— No more to be difpenfed with by you , in 
whofe favour it was made, than by any-body elfe, 
who have only Themfelves in view, by breaking 
thro* it. 

I know how much you defpife riches in the main : 
But yet it behoves you to remember, that in one irt- 
flance you yourfelf have judged them valuable— 4 In 
4 that they put it into one’s power to lay obligations ; 
4 while the want of them puts a perfon under a ne- 
‘ ceflity of receiving favours; receiving them, perhaps 

* from grudging and narrow fpirits, who know not 
4 how to confer them with that grace, which gives 
4 the principal merit to a beneficent adlion.’—Refledt 
upon this, my dear, and fee how it agrees with the 
declaration you have made to your aunt and filler, 
that you would not refume your eflate, were you to 
be turned out of doors, and reduced to indigence and 
want. Their very fears that you will refume, point 
out to you the necejjity of refuming, upon the treat¬ 
ment you meet with. 

I own, that I was much affedled (at firft reading) 
with your mamma’s letter fent with the patterns !—A 
Grange meafure, however, from a mother ; for Jhe 
did not intend to infult you ; and I cannot but la¬ 
ment that fo fenfible and fo fine a Lady fhould floop 
to fo much art, as that letter is written with : And 
which alfo appears in fome of the converfations you 
have given me an account of. See you not in her 
paflivenefs, what boiftrous fpirits can obtain from 
gentler, merely by teazing and ill-nature ? 

I know 
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I know the pride they have always taken in calling 
you an Harlowe— Clarijfa Harlowe , To formal and fo 
fet , at every word, when they are grave, or proudly 
folemn.— Your mamma has learnt it of them—And 
as in marriage , fo in willy has been taught to bury 
her own fuperior name and family in theirs. I have 
often thought that the fame fpirit govern’d them, in 
this piece of affectation, and others of the like nature 
(as Harlowe- Place, and fo-forth, tho’ not the elder 
brother’s or paternal feat) as govern’d the tyrant 
Tudor (a) y who marrying Elizabeth, the Hcirefs of 
the Houfe of York, made himfelf a title to a throne, 
which he would not otherwife have had (being but a 
bafe defcendant of the Lancafler Line) , and proved 
a gloomy and vile hufband to her ^ for no other caule, 
than becaufe fhe had laid him under obligations, which 
his pride would not permit him to own.—Nor would 
the unprincely wretch marry her till he was in pof- 
feffion of the crown, that he might not be fuppofed 
to owe it to her claim. 

You have chidden me, and again will, I doubt 
not, for the liberties I take with fome of your re¬ 
lations. But, my dear, need I tell you , That pride 
in our fives muff, and for-ever will, provoke con¬ 
tempt, and bring down upon us abafement from 
others P — Have we not, in the cafe of a celebrated 
Bardj obferved, that thofe who aim at more than 
their due, will be refufed the honours that they may 
jufily claim ?— I am very loth to offend you ; yet I 
cannot help fpeaking of them , as well as of others , as 
I think they deferve. Praife or Difpraife , is the 
Reward or Punifhment which the world confers 
©r inftiCis on Merit or Demerit and, for my part, 
I neither can nor will confound them in the ap¬ 
plication. I defpife them All, but your mamma : 
Indeed I do: — And as for her — But I will fpare 
the good Lady for your fake — And one argu¬ 
ment, indeed, I think may be pleaded in her favour^ 

(a) Henry VII, hi 
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in the prefent contention— She who has for fo many 
years, and with fuch abfolute refignation, borne what 
fhe has borne, to the facrifice of her own will, may 
think it an eafier talk, than another perfon can ima¬ 
gine it, for her daughter to give up her' s.—But to 
think to whofe inftigation all this is originally owing— 
God forgive me; but with fuch ufage I Ihould have 
been with Lovelace before now—Yet remember, my 
dear, that the ftep which would not be wonder’d at 
from fuch an hafty-temper’d creature as me, would 
be inexcusable in fuch a confiderate perfon as you. 

After your mamma has been thus drawn in againft 
her judgment, I am the lefs furprifed, that your aunt 
Hervey (hould go along with her; fince the two 
filters never feparate. I have inquired into the nature 
of the obligation which Mr. Hervey’s indifferent con¬ 
duit in his affairs has laid him under:— It is only, 
it feems, that your brother has paid off for him a 
mortgage upon one part of his effate, which the 
mortgagee was about to foreclofe ; and taken it upon 
himfelf: A fmall favour (as he has ample fecurity in 
his hands) from kindred to kindred : But fuch a one, 
it is plain, as has laid the whole family of the Herveys 
under obligation to the ungenerous lender ; who has 
treated him, and his aunt too (as Mifs Dolly Hervey 
has privately complain’d) with the lefs ceremony ever 
fince. 

Mud I, my dear, call fuch a creature your brother P— 
I believe I muft — Becaufe he is your father's fon. 
There is no harm, I hope, in faying That. 

I am concerned, that you ever wrote at all to him. 
It was taking too much notice fcf him: It was adding 
to his felf- Significance 5 and a call upon him to treat 
you with infolence: A call which you might have 
been allured he would not fail to anfwer. 

But fuch a pretty mailer as this, to run riot againll 
fuch a man as Lovelace ; who had taught him to put 
his fword into his fcabbard, when he had pulled it 
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out by accident! — Thefe in-door infolents, who, 
turning themfelves into bugbears, frighten women, 
children, and fervants, are generally cravens among 
men. Were he to come fairly crols me, and fay to 
my face fome of the free things, which, I am told, he 
has faid of me behind my back, or that (as by your 
account) he has faid of our fex, I would take upon 
myfelf to afk him two or three queftions; altho’ he 
were to fend me a challenge likewife. 

I repeat. You know that I will fpeak my mind, 
and write it too. He is not my brother. Can you 
fay, he is yours? — So, for your life, if you are juft, 
you can’t be angry with me: For would you fide 
with a falfe brother againft a true friend ? A brother 
may not be a friend : But a friend will be always a 
brother.— Mind That, as your uncle Tony fays! 

I cannot delcend fo low, as to take very particular 
notice of the epiftles of thole poor fouls, whom you 
call uncles. — Yet I love to divert myfelf with fuch 
grotefque characters too.— But I know them , and love 
you ; and fo cannot make the jeft of them, which 
their abfurdities call for. 

Now I have faid fo much on thefe touching topics, 
(as I am but too fenfible you will think them) I muft 
add one reflection more, and fo intitle myfelf to your 
correction for all at once.—It is upon the conduCt of 
thofe women (for you and I know more than one fuch) 
who can fuffer themfelves to be out-blufter’d and out- 
gloom’d, till they have no will of their own ; inftead 
of being prevailed upon, by aCts of tendernefs and 
complaifance, to be fooled out of it. —I wilh, that it 
does not demonftrate too evidently, that, with fome 
of the fex, infolent controul is a more efficacious 
fubduer than kindnefs or conceffion.—Upon my life, 
my dear, 1 have often thought, that many of us are 
mere babies in matrimony : Perverfe fools, when 
too much indulg’d and humour’d ; creeping (laves, 
when treated harlhly. But (hall it be faid, that fear 

makes 
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makes us more gentle obligers than love? —Forbid if, 
honour ! forbid it, gratitude ! forbid it, juftice ! that 
any woman of fenfe fnould give occafion to have this 
faid of her ! 

Did I think you would have any manner of doubt, 
from the ftyle or contents of this letter, whofe faucy 
pen it is that has run on at this rate, I would write my 
name at length $ fmce it comes too much from my 
heart to difavow it:— But at prefent the initials fhail 
ferve; and I will go on again dire&ly. 

A.KL 

LETTER III. 

M/s How£, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Thurfday morn . io o' clock (Mar . 23^. 

T Will poftpone, or perhaps pafs by, feveral obferva- 
tions which I had to make on other parts of your 
letters; to acquaint you, that Mr. Hickman, when 
in London, found an opportunity to inquire after Mr* 
Lovelace’s town-life and converfation. 

At the Cocoa-tree in Pall-mall he fell in with two 
©f his intimates, the one named Belton, the other 
Mowbray $. very free of fpeech, and rakilh gentlemen 
both: But the waiter, it feems, paid them great re- 
fpe&, and, on his inquiry after their chara&ers, cab¬ 
led them men of fortune and honour- 

They began to talk of Mr. Lovelace of their own 
accord ; and upon fome gentlemen in the room afk- 
ing, when they expected him in town, anfwer’d. 
That very day. Mr. Hickman (as they both went on 
praifmg Lovelace) faid. He had indeed heard, that Mr. 
Lovelace was a very fine gentleman — and was pro¬ 
ceeding, when one of them, interrupting him, faid,_ 

Only, Sir, the fineft gentleman in die world 5 that’s 
all. 

And fo he led them-on to expatiate more particu¬ 
larly on his qualities j which they were very fond ©f 

doing i. 
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doing : But faid not one fingle word in behalf of his 
morals— Mind that alfo, in your uncle’s ftyle. 

Mr. Hickman faid. That Mr. Lovelace was very 
happy, as he underftood, in the efteem of the Ladies ; 
and, fmiling, to make them believe he did not think 
amifs of it, that he pufo’d his good fprtune as far as 
it would go. 

Well put, Mr. Hickman ! thought I; equally grave 
and fage— Thou feemeft not to be a ftranger to their 
dialed:, as I fuppofe this is !—But I faid nothing ; for 
I have often try’d to find out this mighty fober man of 
my mamma’s : But hitherto have only to fay, that he 
is either very moral, or very cunning. 

No doubt of it, reply’d one of them; and out 
came an oath, with a Who would not ?—That he did 
as every young gentleman would— 

Very true! faid my mamma’s puritan—But I hear 
he is in treaty with a fine lady— 

So he was, Mr. Belton faid—The d—1 fetch her! 
(Vile brute !) for foe ingrofled all his time ! — But 
that the Lady’s family ought to be—fomething—(Mr. 
Hickman defired to be excufed repeating what,—tho’ 
he had repeated what was worfe)—and might dearly 
repent their ufage of a man of his family and merit. 

Perhaps they may think him too wild a gentleman, 
cry’d Hickman : And theirs is, I hear, a very fober 
family— 

Sober! faid one of them: A good honeft word, 
Dick !—Where the devil has it lain all this time ?— 
D— me if I have heard of it in this fenfe, ever fince I 
was at college! And then, faid he, we bandy’d it 
about among twenty of us, as an obfolete— 

There s for you , my dear ! — Thefe are Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s companions : You’ll be pleaded to take notice 
cf that! 

Mr. Hickman faid, this put him out of countenance. 

I itared at him, and with fuch a meaning in my 

eyes. 
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eyes, as he knew how to take; and fo was put* of 
countenance again. 

Don’t you remember, my dear, who it was that told 
a young gentleman defigned for the gown, who own’d 
he was apt to be too eafily put out of countenance, 
when he came among free company j 4 That it was a 

* bad lign; that it looked as if his morals were not 

* proof; but that his good difpofition feemed rather 
4 the effect of accident and education, than of fuch a 
4 choice as was founded upon principle ?’ And don’t 
you know the leffon the very fame young Lady gave 
him, 4 To endeavour to ftem and difcountenance 
4 vice, and to glory in being an advocate in all com- 
4 panies for virtue;’ particularly obferving, 4 That it 
4 was natural for a man to fhun, or give up, what 
4 he was afhamed of?’ Which fhe fhould be forry 
to think his cafe on this occafion: Adding, 4 That 
4 vice was a covyard, and would hide its head, when 
4 oppofed by fuch a virtue as had prefence of mind, 
4 and a full perfuafion of its own reftitude, to fupport 
4 it.’ The Lady, you may remember, modeftly put 
her do&rine into the mouth of a worthy preacher. 
Dr. Lewin, as lhe ufes to do, when fhe has a mind not 
to be thought to be what fhe is at fo early an age j and 
that it may give more weight to any-thing Jhe hit upon , 
that might appear tolerable , was her modeft manner 
of fpeech. 

Mr. Hickman, upon the whole, profefTed to me, 
upon his fecond recovery , that he had no rcafon to 
think well of Mr. Lovelace’s morals, from what he 
heard of him in town: Yet his two intimates talked 
of his being more regular than he ufed to be: That he 
had made a very good refolution ; That of old Tom 
Wharton was the expreflion. That he would never 
give a challenge, nor refufe one ; which they praifed 
in him highly : That, in fhort, he was a very brave 
fellow, and the charming’ft companion in the world: 

A»d 
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And would one day make a great figure in his coun¬ 
try; for there was nothing he was not capable of— 

I am afraid that this is too true. And this, my dear, 
is all that Mr. Hickman could pick up about him: And 
is it not enough to determine fuch a mind as yours, if 
not already determined ? 

Yet it mult be faid too, that if there be a woman 
in the world that can reclaim him, it is you. And, 
by your account of his behaviour in the interview be¬ 
tween you, I own I have fome hope of him. At leaft. 
This I will fay. That all his arguments with you, 
then, feem to be juft and right: And if you are to 
be his—But no more of That: He cannot, after all, 
deferve you. 


LETTER IV. 

1 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harl«we. 

Thurfday afternoon , March 23. . 

A N unexpected vifitor has turned the courfe of my 
thoughts, and chang’d the fubjedt I had intended 
to purfue. The only one for whom I would have 
difpenfed with my refolution not to fee any-body all 
the dedicated day: A vifitor, whom, according to 
Mr. Hickman’s report from the expectations of his 
libertine friends, I fuppofed to be in town,— Now, 
my dear, have I faved myfelf the trouble of telling 
you. That it was your too-agreeable Rake. Our fex 
is faid to love to trade in furprizes : Yet have I, by 
my over-promptitude, furprifed myfelf out of mine.— 
1 had intended, you mult know, to run twice the 
length, before I had fuffer’d you fo much as to guefs 
who, and of which fex, my vifitor was: But lince 
you have the difcovery at fo cheap a rate, you are 
welcome to it. 

The end of his coming was, to engage my intereft 
With my charming friend \ and as he was fure, that I 

knew 
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knew all your mind, to acquaint him what he had to 
truft to. He mentioned what had paflfed in the inter¬ 
view between you But could not be fatisfy’d with 
the refult of it, and with the little fatisfa&ion he had 
obtained from you ; the malice of your family to him 
increafmg, and their cruelty to you not abating.— 
His heart, he told me, was in tumults, for fear you 
fhould be prevailed upon in favour of a man defpifed 
by every-body. He gave me frefh inftances of indigni*- 
tiescaft upon himfelf by your uncles and brother; and 
declared, that if you fuffered yourfelf to be forced into 
the arms of the man for whofe fake he was loaded with 
undeferved abufes^you fhould be one of the youngeft, 
as you would be one of the lovelieff, widows in. Eng¬ 
land : And that he would moreover call your brother 
to account for the liberties he takes with his character 
to every-one he meets with. 

He propofed feveral fchemes, for you to chroofe 
fome. one of them, in order to enable you to avoid 
the perfecutions you labour under: One I will men¬ 
tion ; That you will refume your eftate; and if you 
find difficulties, that can be no otherwife furmounted, 
that you will, either avowedly or privately, as he had 
propofed to you, accept of his aunt Lawrance’s, or 
Lord M’s, affiftance to inflate you in it. He declared, 
that, if you did, he would leave it abfolutely to your 
own pleafure afterwards, and to the advice which your 
coufm Morden on his arrival fhould give you, whe¬ 
ther to encourage his addrefs, or not, as you fhall be 
convinced of the fincerity of the reformation which 
his enemies make him fo much want. 

I had now a good opportunity to found him (as you 
wifh’d Mr. Hickman would Lord M.), as to the con¬ 
tinued or diminished favour of the Ladies, and of his 
Uncle, towards you, upon their being acquainted with 
the animofity of your relations to them, as well as So 
their kinfman. I took the opportunity ; and he fatif- 
f/d me, by reading fome paJl'ages of a letter he had 
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about him, from Lord M, That an alliance with you, 
and that on the foot of your own fingle merit, would 
be the moft defirable event to them, that could hap¬ 
pen : And fo far to the purpofe of your wifhed inquiry 
does his Lordftiip go, in this letter, that he allures 
him, that whatever you fuffer in fortune from the 
violence of your relations, on his account, he and his 
filters will join to make it up to him. And yet the 
reputation of a family fo fplendid, would, no doubt, 
in a cafe of fuch importance to the honour of both, 
make them prefer a general confent. 

I told him, as you yourfelf I knew had done, that 
you were extremely averfe to Mr. Solmes ; and that, 
might you be left to your own choice, it would be 
the Single Life. As to himfelf, I plainly faid. That 
you had great and juft objections to him, on the fcore 
of his carelefs morals: That it was furpriling, that 
young gentlemen, who gave themfelves the liberties 
he was faid to take, fhould prefume to think, that, 
whenever they took it into their heads to marry, the 
moft virtuous and worthy of the fex were to fall to 
their lot: That as to the Refumption, it had been 
very ftrongly urged by myfelf, and would be more ; 
tho’ you had been averfe to it hitherto: That your 
chief reliance and hopes were upon your coufin Mor- 
den : And that to fufpend or gain time, till he arrived, 
was, as I believed, your principal aim. 

I told him, That with regard to the mifchief he 
threatened, neither the aCt nor the menace could 
ferve any end but theirs who perfecuted you ; as it 
would give them a pretence for carrying into effeCfc 
their compulfatory projeCts j and that with the appro¬ 
bation of all the world ; fince he muft not think the 
public would give its voice in favour of a violent young 
man, of no extraordinary character as to morals, who 
fhould feek to rob a family of eminence of a child fo 
valuable ; and who threatened, if he could not obtain 
her in preference to a man chofen-by themfelves, that 
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he would avenge himfelf upon them All, by acts of 
violence. 

I added, That he was very much miftaken, if he 
thought to intimidate you by fuch menaces : For that, 
tho* your difpofition was all fweetnefs, yet I knew not 
a Readier temper in the world than yours ; nor one 
more inflexible (as your friends had found, and would 
ftill farther find, if they continued to give occafion 
for its exertion), whenever you thought yourfelf in the 
right; and that you were dealt ungeneroufly with, in 
matters of too much moment to be indifferent about. 

Mifs Clarifl'a Harlowe, Mr. Lovelace, let me tell you, 
faid I, timid as her forefight and prudence may make 
her in fpme cafes, where file apprehends dangers to 
thofe fhe loves, is above fear, in points where her ho¬ 
nour, and the true dignity of her fex, are concerned.— 

In fhort, Sir, you muft not think to frighten Mils Cla- 3 
rifla Harlowe into fuch a mean or unworthy conduct, 
as only a weak or unfteady mind can be guilty of. 

He was fo very far from intending to intimidate 
you, he faid, that he befought me not to mention one 
word to you, of what had palled between us : That t 
what he had hinted at, that carried the air of a me¬ 
nace, was owing to the fervor of his fpirits, raifed by 1 1 
his apprehenfions of lofing all hope of you for ever; 
and on a fuppofition, that you were to be actually 
forced into the arms of a man you hated : That were 
this to be the cafe, he muft own, that he fhould pay 
very little regard to the world, or its cenfures : Efpe- , 
cially as the menaces of fome of your family now, and 
their triumph over him afterwards, would both pro¬ 
voke and warrant all the vengeance he could take. 

He added, that all the countries in the world were 
alike to him, but on your account: So that whatever 
he fhould think fit to do, were you loft to bim,he fhould 
have nothing to apprehend from the Laws of this. 

I did not like the determined air he fpoke this with: 

He is certainly, my dear, capable of great rafhnefs.— 

He 
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He palliated a little this fiercenefs (which by the 
way I warmly cenfured) by faying, That while you 
remain fingle, he will bear all the indignities that fnall 
be call upon him by your family. But would yoii 
throw yourfelf, if you were ftill farther driven, into 
any other prote&ion, if not his uncle’s, or that of the 
ladies of his family (into my mamma’s, fuppofe); or 
would you go to London to private lodgings, where 
he would never vifit you, unlefs he had your leave ; 
and from whence you might make your own terms 
with your relations; he would be intirely fatisfy’d ; 
and would, as he had faid before, wait the effe<ft of 
your coufin’s arrival, and your free determination, as 
to his own fate.— Adding, That he knew the family 
fo well, and how much fixed they were upon their 
meafures, as well as the abfolute dependence they 
made upon your temper and principles, that he could 
not but apprehend the worft, while you remained in 
tlie power of their perfuafion and menaces. 

We had a great deal of other difcourfe : But as the 
reciting of the reft would be but a repetition of many 
of the things , that pafled between you and him, in 
the interview between you in the woodhoufe, I refer 
myfelf to your memory on that occafion (a). 

And now, my dear, upon the whole, I think, it 
behoves you to make yourfelf independent: All then 
will fall right. This man is a violent man. I fhould 
wifh, methinks, that you fhould not have either him 
or Solmes. You will find, if you get out of your 
brother’s and fifter’s way, what you can or can -not 
do, with regard to either. If your relations perfift in 
their foolifh fcheme, I think I will take his hint, and, 
at a proper opportunity, found my mamma. Mean 
time, let me have your clear opinion of, and reafon- 
ings upon, the Resumption, which I join with Love¬ 
lace in advifing. You can but fee how your demand 
will work. To demands is not to litigate . But be 

your 
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your refolution what it will, do not by any means 
repeat, that you will not aflert your right. If they 
go on to give you provocation, you may have fuffi- 
cient reafon to change your mind : And let them ex- 
pe& that you will change it. They have not the 
generofity to treat you the better for difclaiming the 
power they know you have. That, I think, need 
not now be told you. 

I am, my dcareft friend, and will be ever. 

Tour mojl affectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe* 


LETTER V. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

JVedn . Night , March 22. 

O N my aunt's and lifter's report of my obftinacy, 
my aflembled relations have taken an unanimous 
refolution (as Betty tells me it is) againft me. This 
refolution you will find fignify’d to me in the in- 
clofed letter from my brother, juft now brought me. 
Be pleafed to return it, when perufed. I may have 
occafion for it, in the altercations between my rela¬ 
tions and me. 


Mifs Clary, 

I A M commanded to let you know, that my father 
and uncles having heard your auntHervey's account 
of all that has parted between her and you: Having 
heard from your lifter what fort of treatment Ihe has 
had from you: Having recollected all that has pafled 
between your mamma and you: Having weighed all 
your pleas and propofals : Having taken into confider- 
ation their engagements with Mr. Solmes; that gentle¬ 
man’s patience, and great affe&ion for you; and the lit¬ 
tle opportunity you have given yourfelf to be acquainted 
either with his merit, or his propofals: Having confidercd 
two points more 5 to wit, The wounded authority of 
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a father ; and Mr. Solmes’s continual intreaties (little 
as you have deferved regard from him), that you may 
be freed from a confinement to which he is defirous 
to attribute your perverfenefs to him (averfenefs I 
fhould have faid, but let it go), he being unable to 
account otherwife for fo ftrong a one, fuppofing you 
told truth to your mamma, when you aflerted, that 
your heart was free ; and which Mr. Solmes is willing 
to believe, tho’ no-body elfe does.—For all thefe rea- 
fons, it is refolved, that you (hall go to your uncle 
Antony’s: And you mull accordingly prepare your- 
felf fo to do. You will have but fhort notice of the 
day, for obvious reafons. 

I will honeftly tell you the motive for your going: 
It is a double one; firft, That they may be fure, that 
you fhall not correfpond with any-body they do not 
like ; for they find from Mrs. Howe, that, by fome 
means or other, you do correfpond with her daughter; 
and, thro* her, perhaps with fomebody elfe: And next. 
That you may receive the vifits of Mr. Solmes; which 
you have thought fit to refufe to do here; by which 
means you have deprived yourfelf of the opportunity of 
knowing wbo?n and zuhat you have hitherto refilled. 

If after one fortnight’s converfation with Mr. Solmes, 
and after you have heard what your friends fhall fur¬ 
ther urge in his behalf, unharden’d by clandeftine 
correfpondcncies, you fhall convince them, that Vir¬ 
gil’s amor omnibus idem (for the application of which 
1 refer you to the Georgic, as tranfiated by Dryden) 
is verify’d in you, as well as in the reft of the animal 
creation; and that you cannot, or will not, forego 
your prepofTeflion in favour of the moral, the virtuous, 
the pious Lovelace (I would pleafe you if I could!), it 
will then be confidered, whether to humour you, or 
to renounce you for ever. 

It is hoped, that, as you muft go, you will go 
chearfully. Your uncle Antony will make every¬ 
thing at his houfe agreeable to you. But indeed he 

won’t 
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won’t promife, that he will not, at proper times , 
draw up the bridge. 

Your vifitors, befides Mr. Solmes, will be myfelf, 
if you permit me that honour; your fitter j and, as 
you behave to Mr. Solmes, your aunt Hervey, and 
your uncle Harlowe; and yet the two latter will 
hardly come neither, if they think it will be to hear 
your whining vocatives . — Betty Barnes will be your 
attendant: And, I muft needs tell you, Mifs, that 
we none of us think the worfe of the faithful maid, 
for your diflike of her : Which Betty, however, who 
would be glad to oblige you, laments as a misfortune. 

Your anfwer is required, whether you chearfully 
confent to go ? And your indulgent mamma bids me 
remind you from her. That a fortnight’s vifits from 
Mr. Solmes are all that is meant at prefent. 

1 am, as you {hall be pleafed to deferve, 

Tours , &c. 

James Harlowe, jun. 

So here is the mafter-ftroke of my brother’s policy! 
Called upon to confent to go to my uncle Antony’s, 
avowedly to receive Mr. Solmes’s vifits !— A chapel ! 
—A moated houfe !—Deprived of the opportunity of 
correfponding with you ! — or of any poflibility of 
efcape, fhould violence be ufed to compel me to be 
that odious man’s ! 

Late as it was, when I received this infolent letter, 
I wrote an anfwer to it dire&ly, that it might be ready 
for the writer’s time of rifing. I inclofe the rough 
draught of it. You will fee by it how much his vile 
hint from the Georgic, and his rude one of my 
whining vocatives , have fet me up. Befides, as the 
command to get ready to go to my uncle’s is in the 
name of my father and uncles, it is but to {hew a 
piece of the art they accufe me of, to refent the vile 
hint, I have fo much reafon to refent, in order to 
palliate the refufal of obeying, what would otherwife 
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be interpreted an aX of rebellion by my brother and 
fitter: For, it feems plain to me, that they will 
work but half their ends, if they do not deprive me 
of my father’s and uncles favour, altho* I fhould even 
comply with terms, which it is impofiible I fhould 
ever comply with, 

Vr OU might have told me, Brother, in three lines, 
what the determination of my friends was; only, 
that then you would not have had room to difplay your 
pedantry by fo deteftable an allulion or reference to 
the Georgic. Give me leave to tell you, Sir, That 
if humanity were a branch of your ftudies at the Uni- 
verfity, it has not found a genius in you for matter¬ 
ing it. Nor is either my Sex or my felf, tho’ a fitter, 
I fee, intitled to the lcaft decency from a brother, who 
has ftudied, as it feems, rather to cultivate the male¬ 
volence of his natural temper, than any tendency 
which one would have hoped his parentage, if not his 
education, might have given him, to a tolerable 
politenefs. 

I doubt not, that you will take amifs my freedom z 
But as you have deferved it from me, I fhall be l«fs and 
lefs concerned on that fcore, as I fee you are more 
and more intent to (hew your wit at the expence of 
juft ice and companion. 

The t^me is, indeed, come, that I can no longer 
bear thofe contempts and reflexions, which a brother, 
leaft of all men, is intitled to give. And let me beg 
of you one favour, officious Sir : — It is this 9 That 
you will not give yourfelf any concern about a huf- 
band for me , till I fhall have the forwardnefs to pro- 
pofe a wife to you . Pardon me. Sir; but I cannot 
help thinking, that could I have the art to get my 
papa of my fide, I fhould have as much right to pre- 
fcribe for you, as you have for me. 

As to the communication you make me, I muff: 
take upon me to fay, That altho’ I will receive, as 
Vol.IL C becomes 
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becomes me, any of my papa’s commands; yet, as 
this fignification is made me by a brother, who has 
Ihewn of late fo much of an unbrotherly animofity to 
me (for no reafon in the world that I know of, but 
that he believes he has, in me, one lifter too many 
for his intereft) I think myfelf intitled to conclude, 
that fuch a letter as you have fent me, is all your 
•wn And of courfe to declare, that, while I fo 
think it, I will not willingly, nor even without vio¬ 
lence, go to any place avowedly, to receive Mr, 
Solmes’s vifits. 

I think myfelf fo much intitled to refent your in¬ 
famous hint, and this as well for the fake of my Sex, 
as for my own, that I ought to declare, as I do, that 
I will not ^receive any more of your letters, unlefs 
commanded to do fo, by an authority I never will 
difpute ; except in a cafe, where I think my future , 
as well as prefent happinefs concerned — And were 
fuch a cafe to happen, I am fure my father’s harfh- 
nefs will be lefs owing to himfelf, than to you $ and 
to the fpecious abfurdities of your ambitious and 
felfilh fchemes.—Very true. Sir ! 

One word more, provoked as I am, I will add: 
That had I been thought as really obftinate and per- 
verfe, as of late-1 am faid to be, I ftiould not have 
been fo difgracefully treated as I have been—Lay 
your hand upon your heart, Brother, and fay, By 
whofe mitigations And examine what I have done 
to deferve to be made -thus unhappy, and to be obliged 
to ftyle myfelf. 

Tour injured Sijier , 

' Cl. Harlowe. 

■ • ' i \ . ' O * > i * 

l - 4- * *-‘* - ** * • 

When, my dear, you have read my anfwer to this 
letter, tell me, what you think of me ? — It Jhall 
go ?— 

LET- 
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Mifs Clarifla' Harlowe. 
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LETTER VI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To, Mifs Howe. 

Thurfday Mornings Mar . 23. 

M Y letter has fet them all in tumults: For, it 
Teems, none of them went home laft night; 
and they all were defired to be prefent to give their 
advice, if I fhould refufe compliance with a command 
thought To reafonable as, it Teems, this was. 

Betty tells me. That, at firft, my father, in a rage, 
was for coming up to me himfelf, and for turning me 
out of his doors dire&ly. Nor was he reftrained, till 
it was hinted to him, that That was no doubt my 
wifli, and would anfwer all my perverfe views. But 
the refult was. That my brother (having really, as 
my mamma and aunt infilled, taken wrong meafures 
with me) Ihould write again in a more moderate man¬ 
ner : For nobody elfe was permitted or cared to write 
to Tuch a ready fcrib bier. And, I having declared 
that I would not receive any more of his letters with¬ 
out command from a fuperior authority, my mamma 
was to give it bers: And accordingly has done To in 
the following lines, written on the fuperfeription of 
his letter to me: Which letter alfo follows: Toge¬ 
ther with my reply. 

Clary Harlowe y 

R ECEIVE and read This, with the temper that 
becomes your Tex, your character, your educa¬ 
tion, and your duty: And return an anfwer to it, 
directed to your brother. 

Charlotte Harlowe. 
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To Mifs Ciarissa Harlowe. 

Thurfday Morning* 

O NCE more I write, altho’ imperioufly prohibited 
by a younger fifter. Your mamma will have me 
do To, that you may be deftitute of all defence, if you 
perfift in your pervicacy . Shall I be a pedant , Mifs, 
for this word ? She is willing to indulge in you the 
leaft appearance of that delicacy for which (he once, 
as well as every-body elfe, admired you— Before you 
knew Lovelace ; I cannot, however, help faying that: 
And fhe, and your aunt Hervey, will have it (They 
would fain favour you, if they could), that I may 
have provoked from you the anfwer they neverthelefs 
own to be fo exceedingly unbecoming. I am now 
learning, you fee, to take up the fofter language, 
where you have laid it down. This then is the cafe : 

They intreat , they pray , they beg, they fupplicate — 
(Will either of thefe do, Mifs Clary?) That you 
will make no fcruple to go to your uncle Antony’s: 
And fairly I am to tell you, for the very purpofe 
mentioned in my laft—or, ’tis prefumable, they need 
not intreat^ pray , beg , fupplicate . — Thus much is 
ipromifed to Mr. Solmes, who is your advocate, and 
very uneafy, that you fhould be under conftraint, 
fuppofing that your diflike to him arifes from That. 
And, if he finds you are not to be moved in his fa¬ 
vour, when you are abfolutely freed from That you 
call a controuly he will forbear thinking of you, what¬ 
ever it cofts him. He loves you too well : And in 
.this, I really think his underftanding, which you have 
• relieved upon, is to be queftioned. 

Only for one fortnight, therefore, permit his vifits. 
Your Education (you .tell me of mine, you know) 
.ought to make you incapable of rudenefs to any¬ 
body. He will not, I hope, be the firft man, myfelf ex¬ 
cepted, whom you ever treated rudely, purely becaufe 

he 
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lie is efteemed by us all. I am, what you have a mind 
to make me, Friend, Brother, or Servant—I wifh I 
could be ftill more polite, to fo polite, fo delicate, a 
Sifter., 

J'a. Harlowe* 

Yoir mu ft ftill write to me, if you condefcend to 
reply. Your mamma will not be permitted to 
be. difturbed with your nothing-meaning Vo¬ 
catives !— Vocativesy once more. Madam Clary, 

repeats the pedant your brother ! 

• | 

To James Harlowe, jun . Efq\ 

Thurjday , March 2?.' 
"pERMIT me, my ever-dear and honoured papa 
and mamma, in this manner to furprife you into 
an audience (prefuming This will be read to you) 
fince I am deny’d the honour of writing to you di- 
re&ly. Let me beg of you to believe, that nothing 
but the moft unconquerable diflike could make me 
ftand againft your pleafure. What are riches, what 
are fettlements, to happinefs ? Let me not thus cruelly 
be given up to a man my very foul is averfe to. 
Permit me to repeat, that I cannot honeJUy be his. 
Had I a flighter notion of the matrimonial duty than 
I'have, perhaps I might. But when I am to bear all 
the mifery, and That for life ; when my heart is lefs 
concerned in this matter, than my foul j my temporal , 
perhaps, than my future good; why Ihould I be 
deny’d the liberty of refuftng ? That liberty is all 
X aft. 

It were eafy for me to give way to hear Mr. Solmes 
talk for the mentioned fortnight, altho* it is im- 
poflible for me, fay what he would, . to get over my 
diflike to him. But the Moated houfe, the Chapel 
there, and the little mercy my brother and lifter, who 
are to be there, have hitherto fhewn me, are what I 
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am extremely apprehenfive of. And why does my 
brother fay, my reftraint is to be taken off (and that 
too at Mr. Solmes’s defire), when I am to be a ftill 
clofer prifoner than before ; the Bridge threaten’d to 
be drawn up 5 and no dear papa and mamma near 
me, to appeal to, in the laft refort ? 

Transfer not, I befeech you, to a brother and 
Jitter your own authority over your, child—To a bro¬ 
ther and fitter, who treat me with unkindnefs and re¬ 
proach j and, as I have too much reafon to appre¬ 
hend, mifreprefent my words and behaviour; or, 
greatly favour’d as I ufed to be, it is impottible I 
ihould be funk io low in ypur opinions, as I un¬ 
happily am! * ' 

Let but this my hard, my difgraceful confinement 
be put an end to. Permit me, my dear mamma, to 
purfue my Needleworks in your prefence, as one of 
your maidens, and you fhall be witnefs, that it is not 
wilfulnefs or prepoflefiion that governs me. Let me 
not, however, be put out of your own houfe. Let 
&flr. Splines come and go, as my papa pleafes: Let 
me but tarry or retire when he comes, as I can ; and 
leave the reft to Providence. m *. 

Forgive me. Brother, that thus, with an;appearance 
of art, I addrefs myfelf to my father and^nothdr, /to 
whom, J am forbid to approach, or to write..' Hard 
it is to be reduced to fuch a contrivance! Forgive 
likewife the plain-dealing I have ufed in the above, 
with the noblenefs of a gentleman, and the gentleriefs 
due from a brother to a fitter. Altho’, of late, you 
have given me but little room to hope for your favour 
or compaflion; yet, having not deferved to forfeit 
, either , I prefume to claim both ; For I am confident 
it is, at prefent, much in your power, altho’ but my 
brother (my honoured parents both, I blefs God, in 
being), to give peace to the greatly difturbed mind of 

Tour unhappy Sifter, 

Cl. Harlowe. 

Betty 
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Betty tells me, my brother has taken my letter all 
in pieces; and has undertaken to write fuch an 
anfwer to it, as fhall confirm the wavering —— So, 
it is plain, that I fhould have moved fomcbody by 
it, but for this hard-hearted brother $ God forgive 
him! 

letter m 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Thurfday Night , Mar . 23. 

T Send you the boafted confutation-letter, juft now 
J ’ P u * into my hands — My brother and filler, my 
uncle Antony and Mr. Solmes are, 1 underftand, ex¬ 
ulting over the copy of it below, as an unanfwerable 
performance. 

To Mifs Clarissa H ARIOWE, 

^"\NGE again, my inflexible After, I write to you: 

ft i s to let you know, that the pretty piece of 
art you found out to make me the vehicle of your 
whining pathetics to your father and mother, has not 
had the expe&ed effedt. 

I do allure you, that your behaviour has not been 

• ni /*m r ^ ente ^ * ^ or nee( l it* Your mamma, who 
is folhcitous to take all opportunities of putting the 
favourable!! conftruclions upon all you do, has been 
forced, as you well know, to give you up, upon 
full proof: No need then of the expedient of purfuins; 
your Needleworks in her fight. She cannot bear your 
whining pranks: And it is for her fake, that you are 
not permitted to come into her prefence; nor will be, 
but upon her own terms. 

You had like to have made a fimpleton of your 
aunt Hcrvey yefterday : She came down from you, 
pleading in your favour: But when Ihe was afked, 

c 4 What 
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What conceffion fhe had brought you to ? fhe looked 
about her, and knew not what to anfwer. So your 
mamma, when furprifed into the beginning of your 
cunning addrefs to her and to your papa, under my 
name (for I had begun to read it, little fufpe&ing fuch 
an ingenious fubterfiige) and would then make me 
read it thro’, wrung her hands, Oh h her dear child* 
her dear child, muft not be fo compelled ! — But 
when fhe was afked, Whether fhe would be willing to 
have for her Son-in-law, the man who bids defiance 
to her whole* family; and who had like to have mur¬ 
der’d her fon ? And what conceflions fhe had gain’d 
from her beloved, to occafion this tendernefs \ And 
that for one who had apparently deceived her, in af- 
furing her that her heart was free ? then could fhe 
look about her, as her fifter had done before : Then 
was fhe again brought to herfelf, and to a refolution 
to affert her authority ; not to transfer it, witty pre- 
fumer ! over the rebel who of late, has fo ingrate- 
fully ftruggled to throw it off. 

You feem, child, to have a high notion of the 
matrimonial duty ; and I’ll warrant, like the reft of 
your fex (one or two, whom I have the honour to 
know, excepted) that you will go to church to promife 
what you will never think of afterwards. But, fweet 
child 1 as your worthy mamma Norton calls you, 
think a little lefs of the matrimonial (at leaft, till you 
come into that ftate) and a little more of the filial^ 
duty. 

How can you fay, you are to bear all the mifery y 
when you give fo large a fhare of it to your parents, 
to your uncles, to your aunt, to myfelf, and to your 
fifter; who all, for Eighteen years of your life, loved 
you fo well ? 

If of late I have not given you room to hope for 
my favour or compaflion, it is becaufe of late you 
have not deferved either. I know what you mean, 
little refle&ing fool, by faying, it is much in my 
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power, altho’ but your brother (a very flight degree 
of relation with you) to give you that peace, which 
you can give yourfelf whenever you pleafe. 

The liberty of refujing , pretty Mils, is deny’d 
you, becaufe we are all fenfible, that the liberty of 
cihoofing , to every one’s diflike, muft follow. The 
vile wretch you have fet your heart upon, fpeaks 
This plainly to every-body, tho* you won’t. He fays 
you are His 9 and Jhall be His 9 and he will be the death 
of any man who robs him of his Property. So, 
Mifs, we have a mind to try this point with him. 
My father fuppofing he has the right of a father in 
his child, is abfolutely determin’d not to be bully’d 
out of that right. And what muft that child be, who 
prefers the Rake to a Father ? 

This is the light in which this whole debate ought 
to be taken. ,Blufh, then, -Delicacy! that cannot 
bear the Poet’s Amor omnibus idem ! — Blulh then. 
Purity ! Be alhamed, Virgin modefty! ‘And if capable 
of conviifion, fiirrender your whole will to the will 
of the honoured pair, to whom you owe your being : 
And beg of all your friends to forgive and forget the 
part you have of late ailed. - 

I have written a longer letter, than ever I defigned 
to write to you, -after the infolent treatment and pro¬ 
hibition you have given me:: And now I am com- 
miflion’d to tell you, that your friends are as w’eary 
of confining you, as you are of being confin’d. And 
therefore you muft prepare yourfelf to go in a very 
few days, as you have been told before, to your 
uncle Antony’s ; who, notwithftanding your appre- 
henfions, will draw up his bridge when he pleafes, 
will fee what company he pleafes in his own houfe $ 
nor will he demolifh his chapel to cure you of your 
foolifh late-commenc’d antipathy, to a place of Divine 
Worfhip.— The more foolifh,. as, if we intended to 
ufe force, we could have the ceremony pafs in your 
chamber as well as any where elfe* 
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Prejudice againft Mr. Solmes has evidently blinded 
you, and there is a charitable neceflity to open your 
eyes: Since no one but you thinks the gentleman fo 
contemptible in his perfon ; nor, for a plain country 
gentleman, who has too much folid fenfe to appear 
like a coxcomb, juftly blameable in his manners .— 
And as to his temper , it is neceflary you fhould fpeak 
upon fuller knowlege, than at prefent it is plain you 
can have of him. 

Upon the whole, it will not be amifs, that you 
prepare for your fpeedy removal, as well for the fake 
of your own conveniency, as'to {hew your readinefs, 
in one point, at leaft, to oblige your friends ; one of 
whom you may, if you pleafe to deferve it, reckon, 
tho’ but a Brother, 

James Harlowe. 

P. S. If you are difpofed to fee Mr. Solmes, and to 
make fome excufes to him for your paft conduct, 
- in order to be able to meet him fotnewhere elfe with 
the lefs concern to yourfelf for your freedoms with 
him ; he {hall attend you where you pleafe. If you 
have a mind to read the fettlements, before they 
are read to you for your figning, they {hall be fent 
you up— Who knows, but they will help you to 
fome frefti obje&ions? — Your heart is free you 
know—It mujl — For, did you not tell your mo¬ 
ther it was ? And will the pious Clarifla Harlowe 
fib to her mamma ? 

3 defire no reply. The cafe requires none. Yet 
I will afk you. Have you, Mil's, no more propofals 
to make ? 

I was fo vexed when I came to the end of this 
letter (the poftfeript to which, perhaps, might be 
written, after the reft had feen the letter) that I took 
up my pen, with an intent to write to my uncle 
Harlowe about refuming my own eftat#> in purfuance 

of 
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of your advice : But my heart failed me, when I re¬ 
collected, that I had not one friend to fland by or 
fupport me in my claim ; and that it would but the 
more incenfe them, without anfwering any good end. 
O that my coufin were but come ! . j 

Is it not a fad thing, beloved as I thought myfelf, 
fo lately, by every one, that now I have not one 
perfon in the world to plead for me, to ftand by me, 
or who would afford me refuge, were I to be under 
the neceflity of feeking for it ?—I, who had the vanity 
to think I had as many friends as I faw faces, and 
flatter’d myfelf too, that it was not altogether un¬ 
merited, becaufe I faw not my Maker’s Image, ei¬ 
ther in man, woman, or- child, high or low, rich 
or poor, whom, comparatively, I loved not as myfelf.- 
—Would to heaven, my dear, that you were marry’d! 
Perhaps, then, you could have induc’d Mr. Hick¬ 
man, upon my application, to afford me prote&ion, 
till thefe ftorms were over-blown. But then this 
might have involv’d him in difficulties and dangers ; 
and that I would not have had done for the world. 

I don’t know what to do, not I! — God forgive 
me, but I am very impatient!— I wifh—but I don’t 
know what to wilh, without a fin ! Yet 1 wifh it 
would pleafe God to take me to his mercy !— I can 
meet with none here !—What a world is this! What 
is there in it defireable ? The good we hope fory fo 
ftrangely mix’d, that one knows not what to wifh 
for : And one half of mankind tormenting the other, 
and being tormented themfelvesin tormenting !—For 
here in this my particular cafe, my relations cannot 
be happy, tho’ they make me unhappy ! — Except 
my brother and After, indeed—and they feem to take 
delight in, and enjoy, the mifchief they make ! 

But it is time to lay down my pen, fince my ink 
runs nothing but gall. 

C 6 LET- 
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LETTER VIII. 


. Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Friday Mornings Six o 9 Clock. 

M RS. Betty tells me, there is now nothing talked 
of but of my going to my uncle Antony’s. 
She has been order’d, fhe fays, to get ready to attend 
me thither. And, upon my expreffing my averfe- 
nefs to go, had the confidence to fay. That having 
heard me often praife the romantic-nefs of the place, 
fhe was ajionijh 9 d (her hands and eyes lifted up) that 
I fhould fet myfelf againft going to a houfe fo much 
in my tajle. 

I afked, if this was her own infolence, or her 
young miftrefs’s obfervation ? 

She half-aftonifh’d me by her anfwer; That it was 
hard fhe could not fay a good thing, without being 
lobbed of the merit of it. 

As the wench looked as if fhe really thought fhe 
had faid a good thing, without knowing the boldnefs 
of it, I let it pafs. But, to fay the truth, this crea¬ 
ture has furprifed me on many occafions with her 
fmartnefs: For, fince fhe has been imploy’d in this 
controuling office, I have difcover’d a great deal of 
wit in her aflurance, which I never fufpefted before. 
This fhews, that infolence is her talent; and that For¬ 
tune, in placing her as a fervant to my fifter, has not 
done fo kindly by her as Nature; for that fhe would 
make a better figure as her companion . And, indeed, 
I can’t help thinking fometimes, that I myfelf was 
better fitted by Nature to be the fervant of both , than 
the mijlrefs of the one 9 or the fifter of the other „ 
And within thefe few months paft, Fortune has a&ed 
by me, as if fhe were of the fame mind. 

Going 
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t j/m 

Friday , o’clock . 

- Going down to my Poultry-yard, juft: now, I heard i 
my brother and fifter, and that Solmes laughing and 
v triumphing together. The high Yew Hedge between 
us, which divides the yard from the garden, hinder’d . 
rib them from feeing me. 

m My brother, as I found, had been reading part, or 

as the whole perhaps, of the copy of his laft letter- 

re* Mighty prudent and confiftent, you’ll fay, with their 
ng views, to make me the wife of a man,, from whom 

fo; they conceal not, what, were I to be fuch r it would 

k be kind in them to endeavour to conceal, out of re¬ 
al gard to my future peace : But I have no doubt, that 
they hate me heartily. ’ 

lxr Indeed you was up with her there, brother, faid 

my fifter f You need-not have bid her not write to 
ft you. I’ll engage, ^ith all her wit, ihe’ll never pre- 
q tend to anfwer it. 

Why,, indeed, faid my brother, with an air of 
lx College-fufticiency, with which he abounds, (for he 

fjj thinks nobody writes like himfelf) I believe I have 

f given her a choak-pear. What fay you, Mr. Solmes ? 

1 . Why, Sir, faid he, I think it is unanfwerable* 

jj But will it not exafperate her more again ft me ? 
jf * Never fear, Mr. Solmes, faid my brother, but 
i we’ll carry our point, if fhe do not tire you out firft. 

We have gone too far in this method to recede. Her 
( coufin Morden will foon be here; fo all muft be 

j over, before that time, or fhe’ll be made independent 

of us all. 

There, Mifs Howe, is the reafon given for their 
i Jehu-driving! 

Mr. Solmes declar’d, that he was determin’d to 
perfevere while my brother gave him any hopes, and 
while my father flood firm. 

My fifter told my brother, that he hit me charm¬ 
ingly on the reafon why I ought to converfe with 

Mr, 
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Mr. Solmes. But that he fhould not be To fmart up-~ 
on the fexy for the faults of this perverfe girl. 

Some lively, and I fuppofe, witty anfwer, my bro¬ 
ther return’d; for he and Mr. Solmes laugh’d out-* 
rageoufly upon it, and Bella laughing too, call’d him 
a* naughty gentleman : But I heard no more of what* 
they laid ; they walking on into the garden. 1 

If you think, my dear, that what I have related, 
did not again lire - me, you will find yourfelf mif-~ 
taken, when you read at this place the inclofed copy 
of my letter to my brother; ftruck off, while the iron' 
Was red-hot. 

No more call me meek and gentle, I befeech you.* 
To Mr. James Harlowe; - 

* ^ * .• ’ L- 

Sir, Friday Morning . - 

I F, notwithftanding your prohibition, * I fhould be- 
Blent on occafion of your laft, you would perhaps- 
conclude, that I was contenting to go to my uncle 
Antony’s, upon the condition you mention. My fa- 1 
ther muft do as he pleafes with his child. He may 
turn me out of his doors, if he thinks fit, or give* 
you leave to do it; but, (loth as I am to fay it) I 
fhould think it very hard to be carry’d by force to 
any-body’s houfe, when I have one of my own to 
go to. 

Far be it from me, notwithftanding your’s and my 
fifter’s provocations, to think of taking my eftate into 
my own hands, without my papa’s leave : But why, 
if I muft not ftay any longer here, may I not be per¬ 
mitted to go thither ? I will engage to fee nobody 
they would not have me fee, if this favour be per¬ 
mitted. Favour 1 call it, and am ready to receive and 
acknowlege it as fuch, altho’ my grandfather’s will 
has made it matter of right. 

You alk me, in a very unbrotherly manner, in the 
poftfcript to your letter, if I have not feme new pro- 

pofals 
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pofals to make. I have (fince you put the queftion) 
three or four : — New ones all, I think ; tho’ I will 
be fo bold as to fay, that, fubmitting the cafe to any 
one impartial perfon, whom you have not fet againft 
me, my old ones ought not to have been reje&ed. I 
think This, why then Ihould I not write it ? — Nor 
have you any more reafon to ftorm at your fijler> for 
telling it you (fince you feem, in your letter, to 
make it your boaft how you turned my mamma and 
my aunt Hervey againft me) than I have to be angry 
with my brother , for treating me as no brother ought 
to treat a filler. 

Thefe are my new propofals then : * • . 

That, as above, I may not be hinder’d from going 
to refide (under fuch conditions as lhall be prefcribed 
to me, which I will moil religiouily obferve) at my 
grandfather’s late houfe. I will not again in this place 
call it mine . I have reafon to think it a great mif- 
fortune, that ever it was fo ! Indeed I have ! 

If this be not permitted, I defire leave to go for a 
month, or for what time lhall be thought fit, to Mifs 
Howe’s. I dare fay her mamma will confent to it, if 
I have my papa’s permiffion to go. 

If this, neither, be allowed, and I am to be turned 
out of my father’s houfe, I beg I may be fuffer’d to 
go to my aunt Hervey’s, where I will inviolably ob¬ 
ferve her commands, and thofe of my papa and 
mamma. . f; v ,• 

But if this, neither, is to be granted, it is my 
humble requeft, that I may be fent to my uncle Har- 
lovve’s, inftead of my uncle Antony’s. I mean not 
by this any difrefpe£l to my uncle Antony: But his 
Moat, with his Bridge threaten’d to be drawn up, and 
perhaps his Chapel, terrify me beyond expreflion, not- 
withftanding your witty ridicule upon me for that ap- 
prehenfion. 

If this likewife be refufed, and I muft be carried to 
the Moated houfe, which ufed to be a delightful one 

to 
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to me, let it be promifed me, that I fhall not be com¬ 
pelled to receive Mr. Solmcs’s vifits there \ and then 
I will as chearfully go, as ever I did. 

So here, Sir, are my new propofals. And if none 
of them anfwer your end, as each of them tends to 
the exclufion of that ungenerous perfifter’s vifits, be 
pleafed to know, that there is no misfortune I will 
not fubmit to, rather than yield to give my hand to 
the man, to whom I can allow no fhare in my heart. 

If I write in a ftyle different from my ufual, and 
different from what I wifhed to have occafion to write, 
an impartial perfon, who knew what I have acci¬ 
dentally,. within this hour paft, heard from your 
mouth, and my filler’s, and a third perfon’s (particu¬ 
larly the reafon you give for driving on at this violent 
rate j to-wit, my coufin Morden’s foon-expe&ed ar¬ 
rival), would think, I have but too much reafon for 
it. Then be pleafed to remember, Sir, that when my 
whining vocatives have fubje£led me to fo much fcorn 
and ridicule, it is time, were it but to unit ate exam¬ 
ples fo excellent as you and my ftfter fet me, that I ; 
Ihould endeavour to affert my chara&er,- in order to 
be thought lefs an alien^ and nearer of kin to you both , 
than either'of you have of late feemed to fuppofe me. 

Give me leave, in order to empty my female quiver 
at once, to add, that I know no other reafon you can 
have, for forbidding me to reply to you, after you have 
written what you pleafed to me, than that you are 
confcious you cannot anfwer to reafon and to juftice 
the treatment you give me. 

If it be otherwife, I, an un-learned, un-logical girl, 
younger by near a third than yourfelf, will venture 
(fo allured am I of the juftice of my caufe) to put my 
fate upon an ifliie with you: With you , Sir, who 
have had the advantage of an academical education \ 
whofe mind muft have been ftrengthen’d by obfer- 
vation, and learned convention j and who, pardon 

my 
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my going fo low , have been accuftomed to give 
choak-pears to thofe you vouchfafe to write again ft. 

Any impartial perfon, your late Tutor, for inftance; 
or the pious and worthy Dr. Lewin, may be judge be¬ 
tween us: And if either give it againft me, I will pro- 
mife to refign to my deftiny: Provided, if it be given 
againft you, that my father will be pleafed only to 
allow of my negative to the perfon fo violently fought 
to be impofed upon me. 

I flatter myfelf, Brother, that you will the readier 
come into this propofol, as you feem to have a high 
opinion of your talents for argumentation ; and not a 
low one of the cogency of the arguments contained in 
your laft letter. And as I can poflibly have no ad¬ 
vantage in a contention with you, if the juftice of 
my caufe affords me not any, (as you have no opinion 
it will) it behoves you, methinks, to fhew to an im¬ 
partial moderator, that I am wrong, and you not fo. 

If this be accepted, there is a neceflity for its being 
carry’d on by the pen; the fails to be ftated, and 
agreed upon by both; and the decifion to be given,, 
according to the force of the arguments each (hall 
produce in fupport of their fide of the queftion: For, 
give me leave to fay, I know too well the rnanlinefs of 
your temper, to offer at a perfonal debate with you. 

If it be not accepted, I fhall conclude, that you 
cannot defend your conduit towards me : And fhall 
only beg of you, that, for the future,, you will treat 
me with the refpeit due to a After from a. brother, 
who would be thought as polite as learned. 

And now, Sir, if I have feem’d to fhew fome fpirit,. 
not quite foreign to the relation I have the honour to 
bear to you, and to my ftfler ; and which may be deem’d. 
not altogether of a piece with that part of my cha¬ 
racter which once, it feems, gained me every one’s 
love ; be pleafed to conflder to whom , and to what 
it is owing ; and that this part of that character was 
not difpenfed with, till it fubjeited me to that fcorn. 

and. 
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and thofe infults, which a brother, who has been ft 
tenacious of an independence , that I voluntarily gave 
up, and who has appeared fo exalted upon it, ou^ht 
not to have fhewn to any-body , much lefs to a weak 
and^ defencelefs fitter : Who is, notwithftanding, an 
arrectionate and refpe<ttful one, and would, be glad to 
lhew herfelf to be fo upon all future occafions ; as 
fne has in every a&ion of her part life, altho’ of late 
lhe has met with fuch unkind returns. 

Cl. Harlowe. 

See the force and volubility, as I may fay, of paf- 
fionj for the letter I fend you is my firtt draught, 
ltruck off without a blot or erazure. 

Friday, Three o y Clock. 

AS foon as I had tranfcribed it* I fent it down to 
my brother by Mrs. Betty. 

, 'The wench came up foon after, all aghatt, with 
her Lord, Mifs! What have you done? — What 
have you written? For you have fet them all in a 
joyful uproar! 

& 

My Sitter is but this moment gone from me: She 
came up, all in a flame, which obliged me abruptly to 
_ lay down my pen : She run to me— 

O Spirit! faid fhe; tapping my neck a little too 
hard. And is it come to this at iaft !•_ 

Do you beat me, Bella ? 

Do you call.this beating you ? Only tapping your 
moulder thus, faid fhe; tapping again more gently— 
I his is what we expe&ed it would come to— You 
want to be independent—My papa has lived too long 
for you!— s) f B 

I was going to fpeak with vehemence ; but floe put 
her handkerchief before my mouth, very rudely— 
You have done enough with your pen, mean liftener, 
as ^ou are! But, know, that neither your inde¬ 
pendent 
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pendent fcheme, nor any of your vifiting ones, will 
be granted you. Take your courfe, perverfe one; 
M call in your Rake to help you to an ///-dependence up- 
on your parents, and a dependence upon him !—Do 
fo !— Prepare this moment— Refolve what you will 
'W take with you !—-To-morrow you go h—Depend up- 
oc; on it, to-morrow you go I—No longer fhall you 
tarry here, watching, and creeping about to hearken 
to what people fay I—’Tis determin’d, child !—You 
ffi go to-morrow !— My brother would have come up 
to tell you fo !-But I perfuaded him to the contrary— 
rf? For I know not, what had become of you, if he 

iff had—Such a letter !—Such an infolent, fuch a con¬ 

ceited challenger !—O thou vain creature !—But pre¬ 
pare your felf, I fay — To-morrow you go — My 
& brother will accept your bold challenge ; but it mutt 

V be perfonal ; and at my uncle Antony’s— Or perhaps 

at Mr. Solmes’s— ' *'• • V 1 

ii Thus fhe ran on, almoft foaming With paflion, till* 
fo quite out of patience, I faid. No more of your vio- 

i knee, Bella — Had I known in what a way you 

would come up, you fhould not have found my cham¬ 
ber-door open !— Talk to your fervant in this man- 
4 ner : Unlike you , as I blefs God I am, I am never- 

r; thelefs your fitter—And let me tell you, that I won’t 

go to-morrow, nor next day, nor next day to that— 
a except I am dragg’d away by violence. 

What! not if your papa, or your mamma com¬ 
mands it— Girl ? faid the $ intending another word, 
t by her paufe, and manner, before it came out. 

- Let it come to that Bella — Then I fhall know 

what to fay—But it fhall. be from either of their own 
mouths, if I do.—Not from yours, nor your Betty’s— 
And fay another word to me, in this manner, and 
be the confequence what it may, I will force myfelf 
. into their prefence j and demand what I have done 
to be ufed thus ! 

Come along, child ! — Come along, meekpefs— 

taking 
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taking my hand, and leading me towards the door—^ 
Demand it of them now— You’ll find both your de- 
fpifed parents together ! — What! does your heart 
fail you ?—[for I refilled being thus infolently led, and 
pulled my hand from her.]< 

I want not to be led, faid f j and fince I can plead- 
your invitation, I will go : And was polling to the 
flairs, accordingly, in my pafiion — But fhe got be*?- 
tween me and the door, and fhut it— 

Let me firfl, bold one, apprife them of your vifit: 
— For your own fake, let me — For my brother is 
with them. But yet opening it again, feeing me 
fhrink back — Go if you will ! —vVhy don’t you 
go!— Why don’t you go, Mifs—following me to 
my clofet, whither I retired, with my heart full, and" 
pulled the fafh-door after me j and could no longer 
hold in my tears. 

Nor would 1 anlwer one word to her repeated ag¬ 
gravations, and demands upon me to open my door 
(for the key was on the infide) nor fo much as turn* 
my head towards her, as fhe looked thro’ the glafs 
at me.. And at lafl, which vex’d her to the heart, 
I. drew the filk curtain, that fhe fhould not fee me, 
and down fhe went muttering all the way. 

Is not this- ufage enough to provoke one to a rafh- 
nefs one had never thought of committing ? 

As it is but too probable, that I may be hurry’d 
away to my uncle’s, without being able to give you 
previous notice of it; I beg, that as foon as you mail 
hear of fuch a. violence, you will fend to the ufual 
place, to take back fuch of your letters, as may not. 
have reached my hands, or to fetch any of’ mine, 
that may be there. May you, my dear, be always 
happy, prays your 

Cl . Harlowe.. 

Lhave received your four letters. But am in fuch 
a ferment, that I cannot at prefent write to them. 

L E T- 
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LETTER IX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe* 

Friday Night , March 24. 

T Have a moil provoking letter from my filler. — I 
might have fuppofed, fhe would refent the con¬ 
tempt fhe brought upon herfelf in my chamber. Her 
conduct, furely, can only be accounted for by the 
rage of a fuppofed rivalry. 


To Mifs Cl arissa Harlowe. 


T Am to tell*you, That your mamma has begg’d 

you off for the morrow : — But that you have 
effe&ually done your buffnefs with her, as well as with 
every-body elfe. 

In your propofals, and letter to your, brother, you 
have Ihew’d yourfelf fo filly, and fo wife 5 fo young, 
and fo old; fo gentle, and fo obftinate; fo meek, 
and fo violent; that never was there fo mix’d a 
character. 

We all know of whom you have borrowed this 
new fpirit. And yet the feeds of it muff be in your 
heart, or it could not all at once fhew itfelf fo ram¬ 
pant. It would be doing Mr. Solmes a fpight, to 
wifh him fuch a Jhy, un-(hy girl; another of your 
contradictory qualities—I leave you to make out what 
I mean by it. 

Her*} Mifs, your mamma will not let you remain : 
She cannot have any peace of mind while fuch a rebel 
of a child is fo near her: Your aunt Hervey will not 
take a charge all the family put together cannot ma¬ 
nage : Your uncle Harlowe will not fee you at his 
houfe till you are marry’d : So, thanks to your own 
’ffubbornnefs, you have nobody that will receive you 
but your uncle Antony : Thither you muff go in a 
very few days, ajid when there, your brother will 
fettle with you, in my prefence, all that relates to 
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your modeft challenge :— For it is accepted, I will 
allure you. Dr. Lewin will pofiibly be there, fince 
you make choice of him ; Another gentleman like- 
wife, were it but to convince you, that he is another 
fort of man than you have taken him to be: Your 
two uncles will pojjibly be there too, to fee that the 
poor , weak) and defencelefs fjler has fair play. So, you 
fee, Mifs, what company your fmart challenge will 
draw together. 

Prepare for the day. Y cm’ll foon be called upon. 

Adieu, mamma Norton’s fweet child! 

Arab. Harlowe. 

» *r % - i i f - gt, * < 

I tranfcrib’d this letter, and fent it to my mamma, 
with thefe lines. • « 

, r . 1... i t 1.** 4fJ W r i *« * t "iV fj . /4^0 Jj'xI t ** v J -• 

A very few words , my ever-honour x d Mamma 1 
T F my filler wrote the inclofed by my father’s di- 
re£tion, or yours, I muft fubmit to the ufage, 
with this only obfervation, That it islhort of theper- 
fonal treatment I have received from her. If it be 
of her own head : — Why then. Madam — But I 
knew , that when I was banilh’d from your prefence— 
Yet, till I know, if Ihe has or has not authority for 
this ufage, I will only write further, that I am 

Tour very unhappy Child , 

Cl. Harlowe. 

This anfwer I receiv’d in an open flip of paper, 
but it was wet in one place. I kifs’d the place ; for 
I am fure it was blifler’d, as I may fay, with a mo¬ 
ther’s tear!— The dear Lady mull (I hope Ihe mull) 
have wrote it reludlantly. 

T O apply for protection, where authority is defy’d, 
is bold !— Your filler, who would not in your 
circumftances have been guilty of your perverfenefs, 
may, allowably, be angry at you for However, 

we 
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y we have toM her to moderate her zeal for our infulted 
authority. See, if you can deferve another behaviour, 
| than That which cannot be fo grievous to you, as the 
caufe of it is, to 

fi Tour more unhappy Mother. 


A .9ib not ;• - V • 

How often muji I forbid you any addrefs to me ! 

Give me, my deareft friend, your opinion, what 
t 1 can , what I ought to do. Not what you would do 
(pufh’d as I am pufh’d) in refentment or paffton —for 
; in That fpirit you tell me, you fhould have been with 
fomebody before now. — And fteps made in paflion, 

£ hardly ever fail of leading to repentance: But ac¬ 
quaint me with what you think cool judgment, and 
after-reflexion, whatever be the event, will juftify. 

I doubt not your fympathizing love : But yet you 
cannot pollibly feel indignity and perfecution fo very 
- fenfibly as the immediate fufferer feels them : Are fitter 
therefore to advife me, than I am myfelf. 

I will here reft my caufe. Have I, or have I not, 
fuflfer’d or borne enough ? And if they will ftill per- 
fevere ; if that ftrange perfifter againft an antipathy fo 
ftrongly avow’d, will Jiill perfift, fay. What can I 
do— What courfe purfue ?— Shall I fly to London, 
and endeavour to hide myfelf from Lovelace, as well 
as from all my own relations, till my coufin Morden 
arrives ? Or {hall I embark for Leghorn in my way 
to my coufin ? Yet, my Sex, my Youth, confider’d, 
how full of danger is that!—And may not my coufin 
be fet out for England, while I am getting thither ?— 
What can I do ?—Tell me, tell me, my deareft Mifs 
Howe $ for I dare not truft myfelf!—. 


Eleven o*Clod at Night . 

I have been forced to try to compofe my angry 
paflions at my Harpfichord j having nrft {hut clofe 
my doors and windows, that I might not be heard 

below. 
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below. As I was doling the fhutters gf the windows, 
the diftant whooting of the Bird of Minerva, as from 
the often-vifited Woodhoufe, gave the fubjed in that 
charming Ode to Wisdom, which does honour to 
our Sex, as it was written by.one of it. I made an 
effay, a week ago, to fet the three laft ftanza’s of it, 
as not unfuitable to my unhappy fituation ; and after 
I hadre-perufed the Ode, thofe three were my leffon: 
And, I am fure, in the folemn addrefs they contain 
to the All-wife, and All-powerful Deity, my heart 
went with my fingers. 

I inclofe the Ode, and my Effort with it. The 
fubjed is folemn : My circumftances are affeding; 
and I flatter myfelf, that I have not been quite un¬ 
happy in the performance. If it obtain your appro¬ 
bation, I fhall be out of doubt: And, fhould be ftill 
more affured, could I hear it try’d by your voice, 
and by your finger. 

ODE to WISDOM, 

By a Lady. 

I. 

np H E folitary Bird of Night 
-*■ Thro’ the thick Shades now wings his Flight, 
And quits his Time-fhook Tow’r; 

Where, fhelter’d from the Blaze of Day, 

In Philofophic Gloom he lay. 

Beneath his Ivy Bow’r. 

n. 

With Joy I hear the folemn Sound, 

Which midnight Echoes waft around. 

And fighing Gales repeat. 

Fav’rite of Pallas! I attend, 

And, faithful to thy Summons, bend 
At Wisdom’s awful Seat. 


III. She 
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III. 


She loves the cool, the filent Eve, 

Where no falfe Shews of Life deceive. 
Beneath the Lunar Ray, 

Here Folly drops each vain Difguife, 

Nor fport her gaily-colour’d Dyes, 

As in the Beam of Day* 

IV. 

O Pallas ! Queen of ev’ry Arf, 

That glads the Senfe, and mends the Heart, 
Bleft Source of purer Joys ? 

In ev’ry Form of Beauty bright. 

That captivates the tnental Sight 
With Pleafure and Surprize $ 

V. 


To thy unfpotted Shrine I bow: 
Attend thy modeft Suppliant’s Vow', 
That breathes no wild Defires ; 
But taught by thy unerring Rules, 
To fhun the fruitlefs Wifh of Fools, 
To nobler Views afpires. 


: VI. 

Not Fortune’s Gem, Ambition’s Plume 
Nor Cytherea’s fading Bloom, 

Be Objects of my Pray’r: 

Let Av'rice , Vanity , and Pride , 

Thofe envy’d glitt’ring Toys divide. 

The dull Rewards of Care. 


VII. ; 

To me thy better Gifts impart, 

Each moral Beauty of the Heart, 

By ftudious Thought refin’d ; 

For Wealth, the Smiles of glad Content, 
For Pow’r, its ampleft, beft Extent, 

An Empire o’er my Mind. 

VIII. 

When Fortune drops her gay Parade, 

When Pleafure' s tranfient Rofes fade, 
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And wither in the Tomb, 

Unchang’d is thy immortal Prizes 
Thy ever-verdant Laurels rife 
In undecaying Bloom. 

IX, . 

By Thee protected, I defy 
The Coxcomb’s Sneer, the ltupid Lye 
Of Ignorance and Spite: 

Alike contemn the leaden Fool, 

And all the pointed Ridicule 
Of undifcerning Wit. 

X. 

From Envy, Hurry, Noife, and Strife, 

The dull Impertinence of Life, 

In thy Retreat I reft; 

Purfue thee to the peaceful Groves, 

Where Plato’s facred Spirit roves. 

In all thy Beauties dreft. 

XL 

He bad Ilyinas’ tuneful Stream 
Convey thy Philofophic Theme 
Of Perfect, Fair, and Good ; 

Attentive Athens caught the Sound, 

And all her lift’ning Sons around 
In awful Silence ftood : 

xil 

Reclaim’d her wild, licentious Youth, 

Confefs’d the potent Voice of Truth, 

And felt its juft Controul. 

The Pajjions ceas’d their loud Alarms, 

And Virtue's foft perfuafive Charms 
O’er all their Senfes ftole. 

XIII. 

2% Breath infpires the Poet’s Song, 

The Patriot’s free, unbiafs’d Tongue, 

The Hero’s gcn’rous Strife; 

Thine are R e t i R e m e n t’ s filent J oys. 

And all the fweet engaging Ties 
Of still, domestic Life, XIV. No 
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LETTER X. 

Mi/s Clarissa Harlowe, To Mi/s Howe. 


Friday Midnight . 

T Have now a calmer moment. Envy, Ambition, 
high and felfifh Refentment, and all the violent 
Paflions, are now, moft probably, alleep all around 
me ; and fhall not my own angry ones give way to 
the filent hour, and fubfide likewife ? — They have 
given way to it; and I have made ufe of the gentler 
ipace to re-perufe your laft letters. I will touch up¬ 
on fome pafiages in them : And that I may the lefs 
endanger the but juft-recovered calm, I will begin 
with what you write about Mr. Hickman. 

Give me leave to fay, That I am forry you can¬ 
not yet perfuade yourfelf to think better, that is to 
fay, more juJHy y of that gentleman, than your whim- 
flcal pi&ure of him fhews you do ; or, at leaft, than 
the humoroufnefs of your natural vein would make 
one think you do. 

I do not imagine, that you yourfelf will fay, he 
fat for the pkSfure you have drawn. And yet, upon 
the whole, it is not greatly to his difadvantage. Were 
I at eafe in my mind, 1 would venture to draw a 
much more amiable and juft likenefs. 

If Mr. Hickman has not that aflurance which fome 
men have, he has that humanity and gentlenefs, which 
many want : And which, with the infinite value he 
has for you, will make him one of the propereft 
hufbands in the world for a perfon of your vivacity 
and fpirit. 

Altho’ you fay I would not like him myfelf, I do 
allure you, if Mr. Solmes were fuch a man as Mr. 
Hickman, in perfon, mind, and behaviour, my friends 
and I had nev^r difagreed about him, if they would 
not have permitted me to live fingie $ Mr. Lovelace 
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(having fuch a character as he has) would have flood 
no chance with me. This I can the more boldly 
aver, becaufe, I plainly perceive, that' of the two 
paflions, Love and Fear , This man will be able to 
infpire one with a much greater proportion of the 
latter^ than I imagine is compatible with the former , 
to make a happy marriage. 

I am glad you own, that you like no one better 
than Mr. Hickman. In a little while, I make no 
doubt, you will be able, if you challenge your heart 
upon it, to acknowlege, that you like not any man fo 
well: Efpecially, when you come to confider, that 
the very faults you find in Mr. Hickman, admirably 
fit him to makeytfz/ happy : That is to fay. If it be 
neceflary to your happinefs, that you fhould have 
your own will in every thing. 

But let me add one thing : And that is this :—You 
have fuch a fprightly turn, that, with your admirable 
talents, you would make any man iri the world, 
who loved you, look like a fool, except he were fuch 
a one as Lovelace. 

Forgive me, my dear, for my franknefs : And for¬ 
give me alio, for fo foon returning to fubje&s fo im¬ 
mediately relative to myfelf, as thofe 1 now muflr 
touch upon. 

You again infill, flrengthen’d by Mr. Lovelace’s 
opinion, upon my afluming myowneflate: And I 
have given you room to expedl, that I will confider 
this fubje£l more clofely than I had done before.— I 
mud however own, that the reafons that I had to 
offer againfl your advice, were fo obvious, that I 
thought you would have feen them yourfelf, and been 
determin’d by them, againfl your own haflier counfel. 
-r-But fince this has not been fo ; and that both you 
and Mr. Lovelace call upon me to affume my own 
eflate, I will enter briefly into the fubjecl. 

In the firfl place, let me afic you, my dear, fup- 
pofrng I were inclined to follow your advice, Whom 
__ ^ (A _J have 
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have I to fupport me in my demand ?— My uncle 
Harlowe is one of my truftees. He is againft me. 
My coufin Mordcn is the other. He is in Italy, and 
may be fet againft me too. My brother has declar’d* 
that they are refolved to carry their point before he 
arrives: So that, as they drive on, all will probably 
be decided before I could have an anfwer from him, 
were I to Write: And, confined as I am, if the anfwer 
were to come in time, and they did not like it, they 
would keep it from me. 

In the next place, parents have great advantages 
in every eye over the child, if fhe difpute their plea¬ 
sure in the difpofing of her: And fo they ought: 
Since out of twenty inftances, perhaps tw r o could not 
be produced, where they were not in the right, the 
child in the wrong. 

You would not, I am fure, have me accept of Mr. 
Lovelace’s offVr’d afiiftance in fuch a claim. If I 
would embrace any other perfon’s, who elfe v/ould 
eare to appear for a child againft parents, ever, till 
of late, fo affc&ionate ? But were fuch a prote&or to 
be found* what a length of time would it take up in 
a courfe of litigation ?—The Will and the Deeds have 
flaws in them, they fay : My brother fometimes talks 
of going to refide at The Grove: 1 fuppofe with a 
defign to make eje&ments necefiary, were I to offer 
at affuming ; or fhould I marry Lovelace, in order to 
give him all the oppofition and difficulty the Law 
would help him to give. 

Thefe cafes I have put to myfelf, for argument- 
fake : But they are all out of the queftion, altho’ any¬ 
body were to be found who would efpoufe my caufe : 
For, I do allure you, I would fooner beg my bread, 
than litigate for my right with my papa : Since I am 
convinc’d, that whether or not the parent do his duty 
by the child, the child cannot be exempted from do¬ 
ing hers to him. And to go to law with my Father 9 
what a found has That ? You will fee, that I have 
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mention'd my wifh (as an alternative, and as a favour) 
to be permitted, if I mujl be put out of his houfe, to 
<r 0 thither : But not one ftep further can I go. And 
you fee how This is refented. 

Upon the whole then, what have I to hope for, 
but a change in my father’s refolution ? And is there 
any probability of that j fuch an afcendency as my 
brother and lifter have obtained over eVery-body ; and 
fuch an intereft to purfue the enmity they have now 
openly avow’d againft me ? ’ 

As to Mr. Lovelace’s approbation of your a- 
fumption-fcheme, I wonder not at it. He, very 
probably, penetrates the difficulties I fhould have to 
bring it to effecf, without his affiftance. Were I to 
find myfelf as free as I would wifh myfelf to be, per¬ 
haps that man "would ftand a worfe chance with me, 
than his vanity may permit him to imagine; not¬ 
withstanding the pleafure you take in raihying me oil 
his account. How know you, but all that appears to 
be fpecious and rcafonable in his offers —— Sucn as, 
{landing his chance for my favour, after I became in¬ 
dependent, as I may call it (by which, I mean no 
more, than having the liberty to refufe a man in 
that Solmes, whom it hurts me but to think of as a 
hufband); and fuch as his not vifiting me but by my 
leave j and till Mr. hdorden came j and till I weie 
fatisfy’d of his reformationHow know you, 1 fay, 
that he gives not himfelf thefe airs purely to ftand 
better in your graces as well as minty by offering, of 
his own accord, conditions which he muft needs 
think would be infifted on, were the cafe to happen ? 

T hen am I utterly difpleafed with him. I o threaten 
as he threatens —Yet to pretend, that it is not to in¬ 
timidate me j and to beg of you not to tell me, when 
he muft know you would , and no doubt muft intend 
that you fnould , is fo meanly artful!—The man muft 
think he has a frighted fool to deal with.—I, to join 
hands with fuch a man of violence !— My own bro- 
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ther the man he threatens ! — And Mr. Solmes !— 
What has Mr. Solmes done to him ?—Is he to fc>6 
blamed, if he thinks a perfon would make a wife worth 
having, to endeavour to obtain her ?—Oh ! that my' 
friends would but leave me to my own way in thi$ 
one point! — For have I given the man encourage¬ 
ment fufficient to ground thefe threats upon ? Were 
Mr. Solmes a mart to whom I could be but indifferent, 
it might be found, that to have the merit of a fufferer 
given him, from fuch a flaming fpirit, would very 
little anfwer the views of that flaming fpirit. — It is 
my fortune to be treated as a fool by my brother: 
But Mr. Lovelace (hall find—Yet I will let him know 
my mind j and then it will come with a better grace 
to your knowlege. 

Mean time, give me leave to tell you, that it goes 
againft me, in my cooler moments, wicked as my 
brother is to me, to have you, my dear, who are 
myfelf, as it were, write fuch very fevere reflections 
upon him, in relation to the advantage Lovelace had 
over him. He is not indeed your brother : But you 
write to his After, remember ! — Upon my word, 
Mifs, you dip your pen in gall, whenever you are 
offended : And I am almoft ready to queftion, when 
I read fome of your expreflions, againft others of my 
relations as well as him (altho* in my favour), whether 
you are fo thoroughly warranted, by your own pa¬ 
tience, as you think yourfelf, to call other people to 
account for their warmth. Should we not be par¬ 
ticularly careful to keep clear of the faults we cen- 
fure ?— And yet I am fo angry at both my brother 
and After, that I ftiould not have taken this liberty 
with my dear friend, notwithftanding I know you 
never loved them, had you not made fo light of fo 
Ihocking a tranfa&ion, where a brother’s life was 
at ftake : Where his credit in the eye of the mil¬ 
ch ievous fex, has received a A ill deeper wound, than 
he per]on ally fuftained ; and when a revival of the 
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fame wicked refentments (which may end more fa¬ 
tally) is threaten’d. 

His credit, I fay, in the eye of the mifchievous Sex : 
Who is not warranted to call it fo; when it is reckon’d 
among the men, fuch an extraordinary piece of felf- 
conqueft, as the two libertines his companions gloried, 
to refolve never to give a challenge 5 and among 
whom duelling is fo fafhionable a part of brutal bra¬ 
very, that the man of temper, who is, moftly, I be¬ 
lieve, the truly brave man, is often at a great lofe 
how to behave in fome cafes, to avoid incurring ei¬ 
ther a mortal guilt, or a general contempt. 

To inlarge a little upon this fubjeft, may we not 
infer, That thofe who would be guilty of throwing 
thefe contempts upon a man of temper, for avoiding 
a greater evil, know not the meafure of true mag¬ 
nanimity : Nor how much nobler it is to forgive, and 
even how much more manly to defpife , than to refenU 
Were la man, methinks, I fhould have too much 
fcorn for a perfon, who could wilfully do me a mean 
injury; to put a value upon his life, equal to what I 
put upon my owru What an abfurdity, Becaufe a 
man had done me a ftnall injury, that I fliould put 
^t in his power (at leaft, to an equal rifque) to do me, 
and thofe who love me, an irreparable one ?—Were 
it not a wilful injury, nor avow'd to be fo, there 
could not be room for refentment. 

How willingly would I run away from myfelf, and 
what moft concerns myfelf, if I could ! This digref- 
fion brings me back again to the occalion of it.—And 
That to the impatience I was in, when I ended my 
laft letter j for my lituation is not alter’d. I renew 
therefore my former carneftnefs, as the new day ap¬ 
proaches, and will bring with it perhaps new tryals, 
that you will (as undiveftedly as poffible of favour or 
refentment) tell me what you would have me do 
For if I am obliged to go to my uncle Antony’s, 

All* 
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All, I doubt, will be over with me. Yet hoW to 
avoid it — That’s the difficulty ! ..•. ' 

I fhall depofite this the firft thing : When you have 
it, lofe no time, I pray you, to advife (left it be toe 

late) .. • .. - s -io/j' .•.* mi'i*.--: 

Your ever-obliged^ r n 

Cl.-Harlowe^ 

LETTER XI. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe* 

Sat. March 25. 

W HAT can I advife you, my noble creature ? 

Your merit is your crime. You can no more 
change your nature, than your perfecutors can theirs . 
Your diftrefs is owing to the vaft difparity between 
you and them. What would you have of them? 
Do they not a<ft in character ?—And to whom ? To 
an Alien. You are not one of them. — They have 
two dependencies—Upon their own impenetrablenefs> 
one (I’d give it a properer name, if I dared) 5 the 
other, on the regard you have always had for your 
character (Have they not heretofore own’d as much 
and upon _your apprehenfions from that of Lovelace, 
which would difcredit you, fhould you take any ftep 
by his means to extricate yourfelf. Then they know, 
that refentment and unperfuadablenefs are not natural 
to you ; and that the anger they have wrought you 
up to, will fubnde, as all extraordinaries foon do j 
and that once marry’d, you’ll make the beft of it. 

But furely your father's eldeft fon and eldeft daugh¬ 
ter have a view to intail unhappinefs for life upon you, 
were you to have the man who is already more near¬ 
ly related to them, than ever he can be to you, fhould 
the Ihocking compulfion take place; by commu¬ 
nicating to fo narrow a foul all they know of your 
juft aveifion to him. 1 • 
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As to that wretch’s perfeverance, thofe only, who 
know not the man, will wonder at it. He has not ; 
the leaft delicacy. Wh an-ever he lhall marry, his 
"view will not be for mind. How Ihould it ? He has 
net .a mind : And does not Like.feek its Like f —And 
if it finds fomething beyond itfelf, how lhall that be 
valued, which cannot be comprehended? Were you 
to be his, and (hew a vifible want of tendernefs to 
him ; it is my opinion, he would not be much con¬ 
cerned at it; fince that would leave him the more at 
liberty to purfue thofe fordid attachments which are 
predominant in him. I have heard you well obferve, 
from your Mrs. Norton, That a perfon who has any 
over-ruling palfion, will compound by giving up 
twenty fecondary or ««^r-fatisfa<Slions, tho’ more laud¬ 
able ones, in order to have that gratify’d. 

I’ll give you the fubftance of a converfation (no 
fear you can be made to like him worfe than you do 
already) that palled between Sir Harry Downeton and 
this Solmes, but three days ago, as Sir Harry told it 
but yeflerday to my mamma and me. It will con¬ 
firm to you that what your filler’s infolent Betty re¬ 
ported he Ihould fay, of governing by fear, was not 
of her own head. . ... . 

Sir Harry told him, he wonder’d he Ihould hope 
to carry you fo much againft your inclination, as 
every-body knew it would be, if he did. 

He matter’d not That, he faid : Coy maids made 
fond wives (A forry fellow !) It would not at all 
grieve him to fee a pretty woman make wry faces, if 
fhe gave him caufe to vex her. And your ellate, by 
the convenience of its fituation, would richly pay 
him, for all he could bear with your Ihynefs. , 

He Ihould be fure, after a while, of your com- 
plaifance, at leaft, if not of your love : And in That 
ihould be happier thannine parts in ten of his marry M 
acquaintance. 

What a wretch is this! 
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For the reft, your known virtue would be as great 
a fecurity to him, as he could wifh for. 

She will look upon you, laid Sir Harry (who is a 
reader), if fhe be forced to marry you, as Elizabeth of 
E'rance did upon Philip II. of Spain, when he received 
her on his frontiers, as her hufband, who was to have 
been but her father-in-law: That is, witli fear and 
terror, rather than with complaifance and love: And 
you will, perhaps, be as furly to her, as That old 
Monarch was to bis bride. 

Terror and Fear, the wretch, the horrid wretch, 
(aid, looked pretty in a bride, as well as in a wile 5 
And, laughing (yes, my dear, the hideous fellow 
laughed immoderately, as Sir Harry told us, when he 
(aid it). It fhould be his care, to perpetuate the oc- 
cafion for that fear , if he could not think he had the 
love. And, for his part, he was of opinion, that if 
Love and Fear muft be feparated in matrimony, 
the man who made himfelf feared , fared belt! 

If my eyes would carry with them the execution 
which the eyes of the Bafilifk are faid to do, I w’ould 
make it my firft buhnefs to fee this creature. 

My mamma, however, fays, it would be a pro¬ 
digious merit in you, if you could get over your aver- 
fion to him. Where, a(ks (lie, as you have been 
alk’d before, is the praife-worthinefs of obedience, if 
it be only paid in inftanccs where we give up no¬ 
thing ? 

What a fatality, that you have no better an op¬ 
tion !— Either a Scylla or a Charybdis ! 

Were it not You, I Ihould know how (barbaroufly 
ufed, as you are ufed) to advife you in a moment. 
But fuch a noble chara&er to fuffer from a(fuppofed) 
rafhnefs and indiferetion of fuch a nature, would be a 
wound to the Sex, as I have heretofore- obferved. 

While I was in hope, that the aflerting of your 
own independence would have helped you, I was 
pleafed, that you had one refource, as I thought: But 
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kow, that you have fo well proved, that fuch a ftep 
would not avail you, I am intirely at a lofs what to 
fay* I will lay down my pen, and think. 

I have confidered, andconfidered again; but, I 
proteft, I know no more what to fay, than before- 
Only this : That I am young, like yourfelf; ancf 
have a much weaker judgment, and ftronger paftions, 
than you have. 

I have heretofore faid,, that you have offer’d as 
much as you ought to offer in living lingle. If you- 
were never’ to marry, the eftate they are fo loth 
fhould go out of their name, would, in time, I fup- 
pofe, revert to your brother : And he or his would 
have it, perhaps, much more certainly this way, than 
by the precarious reverfions Solmes makes them hope 
for. Have you put this into their odd heads, my 
dear?—The tyrant word Authority, as they ufe 
it, can be the only objection againft this offer. 

One thing you muff conlider, that,, if you leave 
your parents, your duty and love tathem will not 
fuller you to appeal againft them,, to juftify yourfelf 
for fo doing ; and fo you’ll have the world againft: 
you. And {hould Lovelace continue his wild life, 
and behave ungratefully to you, how will That juftify 
their conduct to ycu (which nothing elfe can), as welt 
as their refentments againft him ? 

* May heaven direCt you for the beft! I can only fay,, 
that, for my own part, I would do any-thing, go* 
Uny*whither, rather than he compelled to marry the 
man I hate; and, were he fuch a man as Salmes y 
muft always hate. Nor could I have borne, what 
you have borne, if from father and uncles, not from 
brpther and filter 

My mamma will have it, that after they have try’d 
their utmoft efforts to bring you into their meafures, 
and fold them ineffectual, they will recede. But I 
4 8 - cannot 
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cannot fay I am of her mind. She does not own* 
fhe has any other authority for this, but her own con¬ 
jecture. I Ihould other wife have hoped, that youf 
uncle Antony and Ihe had been in one fecret, and 
that favourable to you T — Woe be to one of them at 
leaft (your uncle I mean), if they Ihould be in any 
other /—• ' it r ? :; 

A * 

You mull, ifpoflible, avoid being carried to that 
uncle’s. The man, the parfon, the chapel, your 
brother and filler prefent!— they’ll certainly there 
marry you to Soimes. Nor will your newly-raifed 
fpirit fupport you in your refinance on fuch an oc- 
cafion. Your meeknefs will return ; and you will 
have nothing for it but tears (tears defpifed 'by them 
all), and ineffectual appeals and lamentations :— And 
thefe , when the ceremony is profaned, as I may fay,, 
you mull fuddenly put a flop to, and dry up : And 
endeavour to difpofe yourfelf to fuch an humble frame 
of mind, as may induce your new-made Lord to for¬ 
give all your pall declarations of averfion. 

In Ihort, my dear, you mull then blandilh him 
©ver with a confeffion, that all your pall behaviour 
was maidenly referve only: And it will be your part 
to convince him of the truth of his impudent farcafm, 
That the coyeji maids make the fondeji wives. Thus 
will you begin the Hate with a high fenfe of obli¬ 
gation to his forgiving goodnefs ! And if you will not 
be kept to it by that fear he propofes to govern by, I 
am much millaken. 

' Yet, after all, I mull leave the point undetermin’d, 
and only to be determin’d, as you find they recede 
from their avowed purpofe, or refolve to remove you 
to your uncle Antony’s. But I mull repeat my wilhes, 
that fomething may fall out, that neither ©f thefe men 
may call you his / And may you live fingle, my 
dearefl friend, till fome man lhall offer, that may be 
as worthy of you, as man can be. 

But yet,* methkiks, I would not, that you, who 

are 
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are fo admirably qualify’d to adorn the matrimonial 
flate, fhould be always Angle. You know I am in¬ 
capable of flattery ; and that I always fpeak and write 
the fincere di&ates of my heart. Nor can you, from, 
what you muft know of your own merit (taken in a 
comparative light with others), doubt my fincerity. 
For why fhould a perfon who delights to find out 
and admire every thing that is praife-worthy in an¬ 
other , be fuppofed ignorant of like perfections in her¬ 
felf,\ when fhe could not fo much admire them in 
another, if (he had them not herfelf ? And why may 
not one give her thofe praifes, which fhe would give 
to any other, who had but half of her own excel¬ 
lencies ?— Efpecially when (he is incapable of pride 
and vainglory ; and neither defpifes others for the 
want of her fine qualities n° r over-values herfelf up¬ 
on them?—O^jr^values, did I fay! —How can 
that be ?—■ 

Forgive me, my beloved friend. My admiration 
of you (increafed, as it is, by every letter you write) 
will not always be held down in filence; altho’ in 
order to avoid offending you, I generally endeavour 
to keep it from flowing to my pen, when I write to 
you, or to my lips, whenever I have the happinefs to 
1 e in your company. 

1 will add nothing, tho’ I could an hundred things, 
on occafion of your lateft communications, but that 
I am, 

Tour ever-ajfettionate and faithful , 

Anna Howe. 

I hope I have pleafed you with my difpatch. I wifh 
I had been able to pleafe you with my requefted 
advice. 

You have given new beauties to the charming Ode 
which you have tranfmitted to me. What pity 
that the wretches you have to deal with, put 

you 
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you out of your admirable courfe; in the purfuit 
of which, like the fun, you was wont to chear 
and illuminate all you fhone upon. 

LETTER XII. 

Mlfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs How e. 

Sunday Mornings Mar. 26. 

TJ O W Toothing a thing is praife from thofe we 
love !—Whether confcious or not, of deferving 
it, it cannot but give us great delight, to fee one’s 
felf (land high in the opinion of thofe whofe favour 
we are ambitious to cultivate. An ingenuous mind 
will make this farther ufe of it, that if it be fenfible, 
that it does not already deferve the charming attributes, 
it will haflen, before its friend finds herfelf miftaken, 
to obtain the graces it is complimented for: Anci 
this it will do, as well in honour to itfelf, as to pre- 
ferve its friend’s opinion, and juftify her judgment !— 
May This be always my aim f— And then you will 
not only give the praife , but the merit ; and I fhall 
be more worthy of that friendlhip, which is the only 
pleafure I have to boaft of. 

Molt heartily I thank you for the kind difpatch of 
your lafl: favour. How much am I indebted to you ! 
and even to your honefi: fervant !— Under what ob¬ 
ligations does my unhappy fituation lay me ! 

Eut let me anfwer the kind contents of it, as well 
as I may. • 

As to getting over my difgufts to Mr. Solmes, it is 
impofiible to be done; while he wants Generofity, 
Franknefs of Heart, Benevolence, Manners, and every 
qualification that difiinguilhes a worthy man. O 
my dear ! what a degree of patience, what a great- 
nefs of foul, is required in the wife, not to defpife 
a hufband who is mor$ ignorant, more illiterate, 
more low-minded, than herfelf \—The wretch, vefted 
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with prerogatives, who will claim rule in virtue of 
them (and not to permit whofe claim, will be as dif- 
graceful to the prefer thing wife, as to the govern'd 
hufband); How lhall fuch a hufband as This be borne, 
were he, for reafons of convenience and inierefi , even 
to be one's Choice ? But, to be compelled to have 
fuch a one, and that compulfion to arife from motives 
as unworthy of the preferibers as of th e preferibed, who 
can think of getting over an averfion fo juftly founded ? 
How much eafier to bear the temporary perfections 
I labour under, becaufe temporary, than to refolve to 
be fuch a man's for life ? Were I to comply, muft I 
not leave my relations, and go to him ? One month 
will decide the one perhaps : But what a duration of 
woe will the other be !—Every day, it is likely, rifing 
to witnefs toiome new breach of an Altar-vow’d duty 1 

Then, my dear, the man feems already to be me¬ 
ditating vengeance upon me for an averfion I cannot 
help : For yefterday, my faucy gaolerefs allured 
me, That all my oppofitions would not fignify that 
pinch of fnuff\ holding out her genteel finger and 
thumb : That I mujl have Mr. Solmes : That there¬ 
fore, I had not beft carry my jeft too far; for that 
Mr. Solmes was a man of fpirit, and had told Her, 
that as I ftiould finely be his, I a£ted very unpoliticly; 
iince, if he had not more mercy (that was her word 5 
I know not if it were his) than I had, I might have 
caufe to repent the ufage 1 gave him, to the laft day 
of my life. 

But enough of this man; who, by what you re¬ 
peat from Sir Harry Downeton, has all the infolence 
of his Sex, without any one quality to make that in* 
folence tolerable. 

I have received two letters from Mr. Lovelace, 
fince his vifit to you ; which made three that I had 
not anfwer'd. I (ioubted not his being very uneafy ; 
but in his laft he complains in high terms of my 
filence; not in the ftill ftnall voice, or rather ftyle, of 
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an Humble Lover, but in a ftyle like that, which 
would probably be ufed by a flighted Protestor. And 
His pride is again touched, that like a thief or eves- 
dropper , he is forced to dodge about in hopes of a 
letter, and return five miles, and then to an incon¬ 
venient lodging, without any* 

His letters, and the copy of mine to him, {hall 
foon attend you : Till when, I will give you the fub- 
ilance of what I wrote to him yefterday. 

- I take him feverely to talk, for his freedom in 
threatening me, thro’ you, with a vifit to Mr. Solmes, 
or to my brother. I fay, 4 That, furely, I muft be 
4 thought to be a creature fit to bear any-thing: That 
* violence and menaces from fome of my own family 
4 are not enough for me to bear, in order to make 
4 me avoid him ; but that I muft have them from him 
& 4 too, upon a fuppofition that I will oblige thofe, 

< whom it is both my inclination and duty to oblige in 
4 every-thing that is reafonable, and in my power, 
s 4 Vcry extraordinary, I tell him, that a violent fpirifc 
4 {hall threaten to do a rafh and unjuftifiable thing, 
4 which concerns me but little, and himfelf a great 
4 deal, if I do not fomething as ra{h, my character 
4 and fex confider’d, to divert him from it. 

4 I even hint, that, however it may affe£t me, if 
4 any mifchief (hall be done on my account, yet there 
4 are perfons, as far as I know, who, in my cafe, 
4 would not think there would be reafon for much 
4 regret, were fuch a committed rafhnefs as he threat- 
4 ens Mr. Solmes with, to rid her of two perfons, 
4 whom had (he never known, fhe had never been 
ii ‘ unhappy/ 

This is plain-dealing, my dear ! And I fuppofe he 
will put it into ftill plainer Englifh for me. 

I take his pride to tafk, on his difdaining to watch 
ji for my letters ; and for his eves-dropping language t 
And fay, 4 That, furely, he has the lefs reafon to 
4 think fo hardly of his filiation, fince his faulty mo- 
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‘ ral& are original caufe of all ; and face faulty : 
‘ morals defervedly level all dilUn&ioh, and brin<r 
* dojvn rank and birth to the Canaille ; and to the 
4 necefiity, of which he complains, of appearing, if I 
4 muft defcend to his language, as an eves-dr spur 
and a thief. And then I forbid him ever to expea 
4 another letter from me, that is to fubie& him to 
4 fuch difgraceful hardlhips. 

4 That as to the folemn vows and protections, he 
4 is fo ready, upon all occafions, to make, they have 
4 the lefs weight with me, as they give a kind of de- 
monftration, that he himfelf thinks, from his own 
charaaer, there is reafon to make them. Deeds are 
4 to me the only evidences of intentions. And I ain 
4 more and more convinced of the neceflity of break- 
4 ing-off a correfpondence with a perfon, whofe ad* 

4 drefles I fee it is impoffible either to expea my 

friends to encourage, or him to deferve that they 
4 fhould. 

4 What therefore I repeatedly defire is, That face 
4 his birth, alliances, and expeaations, are fuch, as 
4 will at any-time, if his immoral charaaer be not an 
4 objeaion, procure him, at leaft, equal advantages, in 
4 a woman whofe tafte and inclinations, moreover, 
might be better adapted to his own j 1 infift upon 
4 it, as well as advife it, that he give up all thoughts 
4 of me: And the rather, as he has all along, by"his 
4 threatening and unpolite behaviour to my friends, 

4 and whenever he fpeaks of them, given me reafon 
to conclude, that there is more malice to them , than 
4 regard to w, in his perfeverance.’ 

This is the fubftance of the letter I have written to 
him. 

The man, to be fure, muft have the penetration 
to obferve, that my correfpondence with him hitherto 
is owing more to the feverity I meet with, than to a 
very high value for him. And fo I wc uld have him 
think. What a worfe than Moloch-deity is That, 

which 
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which expeCls an offering of reafon, duty, and dif- 
cretion, to be made to its fhrine ! 

Your mamma is of opinion, that at laji my friends 
will relent. Heaven grant that they may !—But my 
brother and filler have fuch an influence over every¬ 
body, and are. fo determin’d ; fo pique themfelves 
upon fubduing me, and carrying their point; that I 
defpair that they will :— And yet, if they do not, I 
frankly own, I would not fcruple to throw myfelf 
upon any not difreputable protection, by which I 
might avoid my prefent perfecutions, on one hand^ 
and not give Lovelace advantage over me, on the” 
other.—That is to fay, were there manifeftly no other 
way left me : For, if there were., I fhould think the 
leaving my father’s houfe, without his confent, one 
of the moft inexcufable a&ions I could be guilty of, 
were the protection to be ever fo unexceptionable ; 
and This notwithflandir.g the independent fortune 
willed me by my grandfather. And indeed I have 
often reflected with a degree of indignation and dif- 
dain, upon the thought of what a low, felfifh crea¬ 
ture that child muft be, who is to be rein’d- in only 
by what a parent can or will do for her. 

But notwithftanding all this, I owe it to the fin- 
cerity of friendfhip to confefs, that I know not what 
I Jhould have done, had your advice been conclufive 
any way. Had you, my dear, been witness to my 
different emotions, as I read your letter, when, iir 
one place, you advife me of my danger, if I am car¬ 
ry’d to my uncle’s ; in another, when you own you 
could not bear what I bear, and would do any tiling 
rather than marry the man you hate: yet, in an¬ 
other, reprefent to me my reputation fuffering in the 
world’s eye ; and the neceflity I fhould be under to 
juflify my conduCl, at the expence of my friends, 
were I to take a rafh flep : in another, infinuate the 
dijbonejl figure I fhould be forced to make, in fo com- 
pcil’d a matrimony; endeavouring to cajole, fawn 

upon. 
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upon, and play the hypocrite with a man I have aft 
averfion to ; who would have reafon to believe me an 
hypocrite, as well from my former avowals, as from 
the fenfe he muji have (if common fenfe he has) of 
his own demerits:— The neceffity you think there 
would be for me, the more averfe I really was, to 
feem the fonder of him : A fondnefs, were I capable 
of fo much diffimulation, that would be imputable to 
the moft difgraceful motives; as it would be too vifi- 
ble, that love, either of perfbn or mind, could be 
neither of them:— Then his undoubted, his even 
conftitutional narrownefs : His too probable jealoufy, 
and unforgivingnefs, bearing in mind my declared 
averfion, and the unfeigned defpights I took all oppor¬ 
tunities to do him, in order to difeourage his addrefs: 
A preference avow’d againft him from the fame mo¬ 
tive : with the pride he profefles to take in curbing, 
and finking the fpirits of a woman he had acquired a 
right to tyrannize over :— Had you, I fay, been wit- 
nels of my different emotions as I read ; now leaning 
'T his way; now That; now perplexed ; now appre- 
henfive; now angry at one, then at another j now re- 
folving; now doubting;— you would have feen the 
power you have over me ; and would have had reafon 
to believe, that, had you given your advice in any de¬ 
termin’d or pofitive manner, I had been ready to have 
been concluded by it. So, my dear, you will find,, 
from thefe acknowlegements, that you muff juflify me 
to thofe Laws of Friendfhip, which require undifguifed 
franknefs of heart $ altho’ your juftification of me in 
that particular, will perhaps be at the expence of my 
prudence. 

But, upon the whole, This I do repeat—That no¬ 
thing but the laji extremity (hall make me abandon 
my father’s houfe, if they will permit me to ffay; and 
if I can, by any means, by any honeft pretences, but 
keep off my evil deftiny in it, till my coufin Morden 
arrives. As one of my truflees, bis is a protection 
<■ that 
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a that 1 ™ a y> Without difcredit, throw myfelf into, if 
; my other friends fhould remain determin'd. And 
This (altho’ they feem too well aware of it) is all my 
hope: For, as to Lovelace, were one to be fure of 
u his tendernefs to one s-leif, and even of his reforma* 

; tion, muft not the thoughts of embracing the offer’d 
proteaion of his family, be the fame in the world’s 
eye, as accepting of his own ?— Could I avoid re¬ 
ceiving his vifits at his own relations ? Muft I not be 
his, whatever, on feeing him in a nearer light, I fhould 
fifid him out to be. For you know, it has alwavs 
• been my obfervation, that both fexes too generally 
cheat each other, by the more dijiant . Oh f my 
dear! how wife have I endeavour’d to be ! how an- 
xious to choofe, and to avoid every-thing, precau- 
‘ tioufly, as I may fay, that might make me^happy, or 
; unhappy; ye t all my wifdom now, by a ftrange fa¬ 
tality, likely to become foolifhnefs. 

Then you tell me, in your ufual, kindly-partiaj 
manner, what is expe&ed of me, more than would be 
of fome others. This fhould be a leffon to me. What- 
e\ er my motives, the world would not know them i 
To complain of a brother’s unkindnefs, that one mi<dit • 
do: It is too common a cafe* where interefts clafti: 
Sut where the unkind father cannot be feparated 
f™? Mother > who could bear to lighten 

herfelf, by loading a father?— Then, in this parti¬ 
cular cafe, muft not the hatred Mr. Lovelace ex- 
preffes to every-one of my family, altho’in return 
for their hatred of him, fhock one extremely? Muft it 
not fhew, that there is fomething implacable, as well 
as highly unpolite, in his temper?—And what creature 
can think of marrying fo as to live at continual en¬ 
mity with all her own relations ? . . 

But here having tir’d myfelf, and I dare fay you, 

1 will lay down my pen. 


Mr. Solmes is almoft continually here: So is my 

aunt 
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aunt Hervey: So are my two uncles. Something is 
working againft me, I doubt. What an uneafy ftate 
is fufpenfe !—When a naked fword, too, feems hang¬ 
ing over one’s head ! 

I hear nothing but what this confident creature, 
Betty, throws out in the wantonnefs of office. Now 
k is. Why, Mifs, don’t you look up your things ? 
You’ll be call’d upon, depend upon it, before you 
are aware!—Another time ftie intimates darkly, and 
in broken fentences, as if on purpofe to teaze me, 
what one fays, what another ; with their inquiries, 
how I difpofe of my time ? And my brother’s infolent 
queftion comes frequently in, W hether I am not 
writing a hiftory of my fufferings ? 

But I am now ufed to her pertnefs : And as it is 
only thro’ that, that I can hear of any thing intended 
againft me, before it is to be put in execution ; and 
as (lie pleads a commiffion, when file is moft imper¬ 
tinent; I bear with her : Yet, now-and-then, not 
without a little of the heart-burn. 

I will depofite thus far. Adieu, my dear. 


Cl. Harlowe. 


Written on the Cover , after fie went down , with a 
pencil: 

On coming down, I found your fecond letter of 
yefterday’s date (a). I have read it ; and am in 
hopes, that the within will, in a great meafure, an- 
fwer your mamma’s expectations of me. 

My moft refpe&ful acknowlegements to her for it, 
and for her very kind admonitions. 

You’ll read to her what you pleafe of the inclofed. 

« j ■ i p . • * 1* 1 *> 11 

(a) See the next Letter. 


LET 
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LETTER XIII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


Sat. Mar . 25. 

T Follow my laft of this date, by command. I men¬ 
tioned in my former, my mamma’s opinion of the 
merit you would have, if you could oblige your friends, 
againft your own inclination. Our conference upon 
this fubje<ft was introduced by the converfation we had 
had with Sir Harry Downeton , and my mamma 
thinks it of lo much importance, that fhe injoins me 
to give you the particulars of it. I the rather com¬ 
ply, as I was unable in my laft to tell what to advife 
you to ; and as you will in this recital have my mam¬ 
ma’s opinion, at leaft ; and, perhaps, in heriy what 
the world's would be, were it to know only what 
fhe knows; and not fo much as I know. 

My mamma argues upon this cafe in a moft dif- 
couraging marnier, for all fuch of our lex as look for¬ 
ward for happinefs in marriage with the man of their 
choice. 


Only, that I know, fhe has a fide-view to her 
daughter; who, at the fame time that Ihe now pre¬ 
fers no one to another, values not the man her mam¬ 
ma moft regards, of one farthing \ or I fhould lay it 
more to heart. 

W hat is there in it, fays Ihe, that all this buftle is 
about ? Is it fuch a mighty matter for a young Lady 
to give up her own inclinations to oblige her friends ? 

Very well, my mamma, thought I! Now, may 
you alk this — At Fo<ty, you may—But what 
would you have faid at Eighteen, is thequeftion ! 

Either, faid fhe, the Lady mull be thought to have 
very violent inclinations (and what nice young crea¬ 
ture would have That fuppofed ?) which fhe could 
not give up i or a very ftubborn will, which fhe 

would 
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would not-, or, thirdly, have parents Ihe was indif- 
ferent about obliging. 

You know my mamma now and then argues very 
notably : always very warmly at leaft. I happen of¬ 
ten to differ from her; and we both think fo well 
of our own arguments, that we very feldom are fo 
happy as to convince one another. A pretty com¬ 
mon cafe, I believe, in all vehement debatings. She 
fays, I am too witty ; Anglice, too pert: I, That {he 
is too wife ; that is to fay, being likewife put into Eng- 
li(h. Not fo young as Jhe has been: In fhort, is grown 
fo much into mother , that Ihe has forgotten fhe ever 
was a daughter . So, generally, we call another caufe 
' by confent — Yet fall into the old one half a dozen 
times over, without confentQuitting and Refund¬ 
ing, with half-angry faces, forced into a fmile, that 
there might be fbmc room to piece together again . 
But go to bed, if bed-time, a little fullen,- neverthe- 
lefs or, if we fpeak, her filence is broke, with an 
Ah ! Nancy! You are fo lively ! fo quick ! I wifh 
you were lefs like your papa, child !— 

I pay it off with thinking, that my mamma has 
no reafon to difclaim her {hare in her Nancy i And 
if the matter go off with greater feverity on her fide 
than I wifh for, then her favourite Hickman fares the 


worfe for it, next day. 

I know I am a faucy creature : I know, if I do not 
fay fo, you will think fo ; fo no more of This, julb 
now. What I mention it for, is to tell you, that on 
this ferious occafion, I will omit, if I can, all that 
paffed between us, that had an air of flippancy on my 
part, or quicknefs on my mamma’s, to let you into 
the cool and the cogent , of the converfation. 

6 Look thro’ the families, faid fhe, which we both 
*■ know, where the Gentleman and- Lady have been 
« faid to marry for Love; which, at the time it is 
* fo called, is perhaps no more than a paffion begun 
4 in folly, or thoughtlefnefs, and carried on from a 
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4 fpirit of perverfnefs and oppofition [Here we had a 
4 parenthetical debate, which I omit; ] and fee, if 
4 they appear to be happier than thofe whofe principal 
4 inducement to marry, has been convenience, or to 
4 oblige their friends j or even whether they are ge~ 
* nerally fo happy : For convenience and duty y where 
4 obferved, will afford a permanent and even an in- 
4 creajing fatisfaCtion, as well at the time, as upon the 
4 reflexion, which feldom fail to reward themfelves : 
4 While Love , if Love be the motive, is an idle paf- 
4 fion’ —[Idle in one Sense my mamma cannot fay ; 
for Love is as bufy as a monkey , and as mifehievous as 
a fchool-boy —] 4 It is a fervor , that, like all other fer~ 
4 vorsy lafts but a little while ; a bow over-ft rained, 

4 that foon returns to its natural bent. 

4 As it is founded generally upon mere notional ex- 
4 cellencies, which were unknown to the perfons 
4 themfelves, till attributed to either by the other; 

4 one, two, or three months, ufually fets all right on 
4 both fides; and then with open’d eyes they think of 
4 each other—juft as every-body elfe thought of them 
4 before. 

4 The lovers imaginaries [Her own word ! Notable 
4 enough ! i’n’t it?] are by that time gone off; Na- 
4 ture, and Old habits, painfully difpenfed with or con- 
4 cealed, return: Difguifes thrown afide, all the 
4 moles, freckles, and defers in the minds of each y 
4 difeover themfelves; and ’tis well if each do not 
4 fmk in the opinion of the other, as much below the 
4 common ftandard, as the blinded imagination of 
4 both had fet them above it. And now, faid file, 

4 the fond pair, who knew no felicity out of each 
4 other’s company, are fo far from finding the never- 
4 ending variety each had propofed in an unreftrained 
4 converfation with the other (when they feldom were 
4 together ; and always parted with fomething to fay ; 

4 or, on recollection, when parted, wifhlng they bad 
4 faid); that they are continually on the wing in purfuit 
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1 of amufements out of themfelves ; and thofe, con- 
‘ eluded my fage mamma [Did you think her wifdom 
* fo very moderne?], will perhaps be the livelier to x 
‘ each, in which the other has no fhare.’ s 

I told my mamma, that if you were to take any li 
rafh ftep, it would be owing to the indifereet violence of 
your friends : I was afraid, I faid, that thefe reflections . < 
upon the conduCf of people in the married ftate, who 
might fet out with better hopes, were but too well- 
grounded : But that this muft be allowed me, that if 
children weighed not thefe matters fo thoroughly as 
they ought, neither did parents make thofe allow¬ 
ances for youth, inclination, and inexperience, which 
were neceflary to be made for themfelves at their 
childrens time of life. 

I remember’d a letter, I told her hereupon, which 
you wrote a few months ago, perfonating an anony¬ 
mous elderly Lady (in Mr. Wyerley’s day of plaguing 
you) to Mifs Drayton’s mamma, who, by her fe- 
verity and reftraints, had like to have driven the young 
Lady into the very fault, againft which her mother 
was moll follicitous to guard her. And, I dared to 
fay, fhe would be pleafed with it. 

I fetched the copy of it, which you had favoured 
me with at the time ; I would have read only that part 
of it, which was molt to my purpofe : But fhe would 
hear it all (a). 


My 


' 


(a) The pallage moft particularly recommended by Mifs Howe, is 
the following. 

* Permit me, Madam (fays the perfonated grave writer) to obferve, 

* That if perfons of your experience would have young people look, for- 

* ward, in order to be wifer and better by their advice, it would be kind 

* in them to look backward, and allow for their childrens youth, and 
4 natural vivacity } in other words, for their lively hopes, unabated by 

* time, unaccompanied by refle&ion, and unchecked by dilappointment. 
' Things appear to us all in a very different light at our Entrance upon 
‘ a favourite Party, or Tour} when, with golden pro fpe£fs, and high ex- 
4 peftations, we rife vigorous and frefli, like the fun, beginning its 

* morning courfe} from what they do, when we fit down at the End ot’ 
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>s My mamma was pleafed with the whole letter j and 

1 faid, It deferved to have the effect it had. But afked 

2 me, what excufe could be offer’d for a young Lady 
capable of making fuch reflections ; and who, at her 

kf time of life, could fo well afliime the chara&er of one 
s of riper years; if Ihe fhould rufh into any fatal mif- 
take herfelf? 

u She then touched upon the moral chara&er of Mr. 
Lovelace; and how reafonable the averfion of your 
relations is, to a man, who gives himfelf the li¬ 
berties he is faid to take ; and who, indeed, himfelf, 
i: denies not the accufation ; having been heard to de- 

« clare, that he will do all the mifchief he can to the 

: o Sex, in revenge for the ill ufage and broken vows of 
his firft love, at a time when he was too young (his 
i own expreflion, it feems) to be infincere. 

«uf 

4 our views, tired, and preparing for our journey homeward: For the* 
4 we take into our reflehiorty what we had left out of our fcheme, the 
4 fatigues, the checks, the hazards, we had met with \ and make a 

* true eftimate of pleafures, which, from our raifed expectations, mult 
4 neceffarily have fallen miferably (hort of what we had promifed our- 

Cju • l'elves at fetting out-Nothing but experience can give us a ftrong 

r , 4 and efficacious conviction of this difference : And when we would in- 

4 culcate the fruits of that upon the minds of thofe we love, who have 

4 not lived long enough to find thofe fruits, and would hope, that our 
4 advice fhould have as much force upon them, as experience has upon us j 
4 and which, perhaps, our parents advice had not upon ourfelves at our 
4 daughters time of life j fhould we not proceed by patient reafoning and 
t 4 gentlenefs, that we may not harden, where we would convince’? For, 

* Madam, the tendered and moft generous minds, when harfhly treated, 

4 become generally the moft inflexible. If the young Lady knows her 
4 heart to be right, however defective her head may be, for want of 
4 years and experience, fhe will be apt to be very tenacious. And if fhe 

4 believes her friends to be wrong, a It ho’ perhaps they may be only fo 

4 in their methods of treating her, how much will every unkind cir- 

* cumftance on the parent’s part, or beedlefs one on the child’s, though 

lit * ever fo flight in itfelf, widen the difference ? The parent’s prejudice in 

(l 4 dis-favour, will confirm the daughter's in favour, of the fame perfon ; 

ki 4 and the beft reafonings in the world on either fide, will be attributed 

* to that prejudice, In fhort, neither of them will be convinced: A 
4 perpetual oppofition enfues; the parent grows impatient j the child 

if 4 defperate : And, as a too natural confequence, That falls out, which 

«' 4 the mother was moft afraid of, and which, poflibly, had been pre- 

4 vented, had the child’s paflions been only led, not driven .* 
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I reply’d, That I had heard every one fay, that 
that Lady really ufed him ill ; that it aficdfed him fo 
much at the time, that he was forced to travel upon h 
it; and, to drive her out of his heart, ran into courles, 
which he had ingenuity enough himfelf to condemn : 
That, however, he had denied the menaces againft 
the Sex, which were attributed to him, when charged 
with them by me in your prefence ; and declared 
himfelf incapable of fo unjuft and ungenerous a refent— 
ment againft all , for the perfidy of one . 

You remember this, my dear; as I do your in¬ 
nocent obfervation upon it. That you could believe 
his folemn affeveration and denial: < For, Purely, 

'c faid you, the man who would refent, as the higheft 
‘ indignity, that could be offer'd to a gentleman, the 
* imputation, of a wilful falfliood, would not be guilty 

4 of one.' . ' ’■ n 

I infifted upon the extraordinary circumftances in 

your cafe, particularizing them: Obferving, that 
Mr. Lovelace's morals were, at one time, no ob¬ 
jection with your relations for Mifs Arabella : That 
then much was built upon his family, and more upon 
his parts and learning, which made it out of doubt, 
that he might be reclaim’d by a woman of virtue and 
prudence : D And [Pray forgive me for mentioning it] 

I ventured to add, that altho’ your family might be 
crood fort of folks, as the world went, yet no-body 
imouted to any of them, but yourfelf, a very pun- 
ctilioi.s concern for religion or piety 1 herefore 
were they the lefs intitled to objedt to the defects of 
that kind in others. Then, what an odious man, faid 
I, have they picked out, to fupplant, in a Lady s af- j 
fedtiens, one of the fineft appearances of a man in 
England, and one noted for his brilliant parts, ynd j 
other accomplifhments (whatever his morals might 
be); as if they were determined upon an adt of power 
and authority, without rhyme or reafon! 

Still my mamma infifted, that there was the greater 

merit 
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merit in your obedience on that account, and urged, 
that there hardly ever was a very handfome and a 
fprightly man who made a good hufband : For that 
they were generally fuch Narciflus’s, as to imagine 
every woman ought to think as highly of them, as 
they did of themfelves. 

There was no danger from that confideration here y 
I fuid, becaufe the Lady had ftill greater advantages, 
both of perfon and mind, than the Man; graceful 
and elegant, as he mult be allowed to be, beyond any 
of his fex. 

She cannot endure to hear me praife any man but 
her favourite Hickman: Upon whom, neverthelefs, 
fhe generally brings a degree of contempt, which he 
f would efcape, did fhe not lefl'en the little merit he 
has, by giving him on all occalions, more than I 
think he can deferve, and entering him into com- 
parifons, in which it is impolTib’e but he mull be a 
5 fufferer. And now, prepofterous partiality ! She 
thought, for her part, that Mr. Hickman, ’bating, 
that his face indeed was not fo fmooth, nor his com¬ 
plexion quite fo good, and faving that he was not 
fo prefuming and fo bold (which ought to be no fault 
with a modeft woman !), equalled Mr. Lovelace at 
• any hour of the day. 

To avoid entering further into fuch an incomparable 
comparifon, I faid I did not believe, had they left you 
to your own way, and treated you generoufly, that 
you would have had the thought ef encouraging any 
man, whom they difliked. . 

Then, Nancy, catching me up, the excufe is Iefs 
i —For, if fo, muft there not be more of contra - 
V diftton, than love^ in the cafe ? 

Not fo, neither, Madam: For I know Mifs Clarifla 
< Harlowe would prefer Mr. Lovelace to all men, if 
morals— 

Jf, Nancy !— That If is every-thing !—Do you 
really think fhe loves Mr. Lovelace ? 
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What would you have had me to fay, my dear ? 
•—I won’t tell you what I did fay—But had I not faid 
what I did , who would have believed me ? 

Befides, I know you love him !— Excufe me, my 
dear : Yet, if you deny it, what do you but reflect 
upon yourfelf, as if you thought you ought not ? 

Indeed, faid I, the man is worthy of any woman’s 
love (If\ again, I could fay) — But her parents. 
Madam— 

Her parents, Nancy—[You know, my dear, how 
my mamma, who accufes her daughter of quicknefs, 
is evermore interrupting !—]— 

May take wrong meafures, faid I— 

Cannot do wrong—They have reafon, I’ll warrant, 
faid Ihe— - 

By which they may provoke a young Lady, faid 
I, to do raih things, which otherwife Ihe would not 
do. 

But if it he a raih thing (returned Ihe), Ihould fhe 
do it! A prudent daughter will not wilfully err, be- 
caufe her parents err, if they were to err : If Die da-> 
the world, which blames the parents, will not acquit 
the child. All that can be faid, in extenuation of a 
daughter’s error, arifes from a kind confideration, 
which Mifs’s letter to Lady Drayton pleads for, to 
be paid to her daughter’s youth and inexperience. 
And will fuch an admirable young perfon as Mifs 
Clarifla Harlowe, whofe prudence, as we fee, qua¬ 
lifies her to be an advifer of perfons much older than 
herfelf, take Ihelter under fo poor a covert ? 

Let her know, Nancy, out of hand, what I fay ; 
and I charge you to reprefent farther to her, That let 
her diflike one man, and approve another, ever fo- 
much, it will be expe&ed of a young Lady of her 
unbounded generofity, and greatnefs of mind, that Ihe 
fhould deny herfelf when Ihe can oblige all her family 
by fo doing: No lefs than ten or a dozen, perhaps, 
the neareft and deareft to her of all the perfons in the 

world, 
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world, an indulgent father and mother at the head of 
them. It may be fancy only on her fide; but parents 
look deeper: And will not Mifs Clarifla Harlowe 
give up her fancy to her parents judgment ? 

I faid a great deal upon this judgment-i ubjedt: All 
that you could wifh I fhould fay ; and all that your 
extraordinary cafe allowed me to fay. And my 
mamma was fo fenfible of the force of it, that {he 
charged me not to write to you any part of my anfwer 
to what fhe faid ; but only what fhe herfelf had ad¬ 
vanced ; left, in fo critical a cafe, it fhould induce 
you to take meafures, that might give us both rea- 
fon (I for giving it, you for following it) to repent it 
as long as we lived. 

And thus, my dear, I fet my mamma’s arguments 
before you. And the rather, as I cannot myfelf tell 
what to advife you to do! — You know beft your 
own heart; and what That will let you do ! 

Robin undertakes to depofite This very early, that 
you may receive it by your firft morning airing. 

Heaven guide and diredt you for the beft, is the in- 
ceflant prayer, of 

Tour ever-ajfeftionate , 

Anna Howe. 

is 

LETTER XIV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

9 » 

c , . Sunday Afternoon • 

T Am in great apprehenfions. Yet cannot help re- 
peating my humble thanks to your mamma, and 
you, for your lafl: favour. I hope her kind end is 
anfwer’d by the contents of my laft. Yet I mult 
not think it enough to acknowlege her goodnefs to 
me, with a pencil only, on the cover of a letter 
fealed up. A few lines give me leave to write with 

£ 4 regard 
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regard to my anonymous letter to Lady Drayton — 
If I did not at that time tell you, as I believe I did, 
that my excellent Mrs. Norton gave me her afliftancc 
-in that letter ; I now acknowlege that fhe did. 

Pray let your mamma know this, for two reafons : 
One, that I may not be thought to arrogate to my- 
felf a difcretion which does not belong to me 5 the 
other, that I may not fuffer by the fevere, but juft 
inference (he was pleafed to draw; doubling my faults 
upon me, if I myfelf fhould adt unworthy of the ad¬ 
vice I was fuppofed to give. 

Before I come to what moft nearly affedls me, 
I muft chide you, once more, for the fevere, the 
very fevere things, you mention of our family, to 
the difparagement of their morals, as I may fay : 
Indeed, my dear, I wonder at you !— A (lighter oc- 
cafion might have paffed me, after I have written to 
you fo often to fo little purpofe, on this topic. But, 
affedting as my own clrcumftances are, I cannot, 
without a breach of duty, let flip the reflection I need 
not repeat in words. 

There is not a worthier perfon in England than 
my mamma. Nor is my papa that man you fome- 
times make him. Excepting in one point, I know 
not any family which lives up more to their duty, 
than the principals of ours. ' A little too uncom¬ 
municative for their great circumftances — that is 
all.—Why, then, have they not reafon to inflft up¬ 
on unexceptionable morals in a man whofe relation- 
Ihip to them, by a marriage in their family, they 
have certainly a right to allow of, or difapprove ? 

Another line or two, before I am ingrofs’d by my 
own concerns:—Upon your treatment of Mr. Hick¬ 
man.— Is it, do you think, generous, to revenge 
upon an innocent perfon, the difpleafure you receive 
from another quarter, where I doubt you are a tref- 
pafter too ?— But one thing I can tell him 5 and you 
had not beft provoke me to it > That no woman ufes 

a man 
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a man ill whom ihe does not abfolutely rejedf, but fhe 
has it in her heart to make him amends, when her 
tyranny has had its run, and he has completed the 
meafure of his fervices and patience. But my mind 
is not enough at eafe, to pufh this matter further. 

I will now give you the occafion of my prefent 
apprehenfions. 

I had reafon to fear, as I mention’d in mine of this 
morning, that a ftorm was brewing. Mr. Solmes 
came home this afternoon, from church, with my 
brother. Soon after, Betty brought me up a letter, 
without faying from whom. It was in a cover, and 
diredfed by a hand I never faw before; as if it was 
fuppofed, I would not have received and open’d it, had 
I known it came from him. Thefe are the contents. 

To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Dearejl Madam , Sunday , Mar. 26. 

T Think myfelf a moft unhappy man, in that I have 
■** never yet been able to pay my refpedls to you with 
youre confent, for one halfe hour. I have fomething 
to communicate to you that concernes you much, if 
you be pleafed to admitt me to youre fpeech. Youre 
honour is concerned in itt, and the honour of all youre 
familly. Itt relates to the defignes of one whom you 
are fed to valew more then he deferves; and to fome 
cf his reprobat adfions ; which I am reddie to give 
you convincing proofes of the truth of. I may ap¬ 
pear to be interefled in itt: But neverthelefle, I am 
reddy to make oathe, that every tittle is true: And 
you will fee what a man you are fed to favour. But 
I hope not fo, for youre owne honour. 

Pray, Madam, vouchfafe me a hearing, as you va¬ 
lew your honour and familly: Which will oblidge, 
deareft Mifs, 

Youre mojl humble and mojl faith full Servant , 

Roger Solmes. 

I waite below for the hope of admittance. 

E 5 I have 
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I have no manner of doubt, that this is a poor de¬ 
vice, to get this man into my company. I would 5 
have fent down a verbal anfwer ; but Betty refufed to 
carry any mefl'age, which fhould prohibit his vifiting 
me. So I was obliged either to fee him, or to write 
to him. I wrote, therefore, an anfwer, of which I 
fhall fend you the rough draught. And now my 
heart akes for what may follow from it j for I hear 
a great hurry below. 


To Roger Solmes, Efq\ 

Sir, 

Hatever you have to communicate to me, winch 



* T concerns my honour, may as well be done by 
writing, as by word of mouth. If Mr. Lovelace is 
any of my concern, I know not that, therefore , he 
ought to be yours : For the ufage I receive on your . 
account (I muj} think it fo!) is fo harfh, that were 
there not luch a man in the world as Mr. Lovelace , I 
would not wifh to fee Mr. Solmes , no, not for one 
half-hour, in the way he is pleafed to be defirous to 
fee me. I never can be in any danger from Mr. 
Lovelace ; and, of confequence, cannot be affe&ed by 
any of your difeoveries, if the propofal I made be 
accepted. You have been acquainted with it, no 
doubt. If not, be pleafed to let my friends know, 
that if they will rid me of my apprehenhons of one 
gentleman, I will rid them of theirs of another : And 
then, of what confequence to them, or to me 9 will it 
fee, whether Mr. Lovelace be a good man, or a bad? 
And, if to neither of us , I fee not how it can be of 
any to you . But if you do, I have nothing to fay to 
That; and it will be a Chriftian part, if you will ex- 
populate with him upon the errors you have difeover’d, 
and endeavour to make him as good a man, as, no 
doubt, you are yourfelf or you would not be fo 
ready to dete&and expofe him. 

Lxcufe me. Sir;— But after my former letter to t 


you. 
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.you, and your ungenerous perfeverance; and after 
this attempt to avail yourfelf at the expence of another 
man’s chara&er, rather than by your own proper 
merit, I fee not that you can blame any afperity in 
Her, whom you have lb largely contributed to make 
unhappy. 

Cl. Harlowe. 

Sunday night . 

My father was for coming up to me, in great 
wrath, it feems; but was perfuaded to the contrary. 
My aunt Hervey was permitted to fend me This that 
follows.— Quick work, my dear 1 

To Mifs Cla*rissa Harlowe. 

Niece , 

T} Very-body is now convinc’d, that nothing is to 
be done with you by way of gentlenefs or per- 
fualion. Your mamma will not let you ftay in the 
houfe; for your papa is fo incenfed by your ftrange 
letter to his friend, that fhe knows not what will be 
the confequence, if you do. So, you are commanded 
to get ready to go to your uncle Antony’s, out of 
hand. 

Your uncle thinks he has not deferv’d of you this 
unwillingnefs to go to his houfe. 

You don’t know the wickednefs of the man you 
think it worth while to quarrel with all your friends 
for. 

You mult not anfwer me. , There will be no end 
of That. 

You know not the affli&ion you give to every¬ 
body ; but to none more than to 

Tour affectionate Aunt , 

Dorothy Hervey. 

, Forbid to write to my aunt, I took a bolder liber¬ 
ty. I wrote a few lines to my mamma > imploring 
* E 6 ■ her 
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her to procure me leave to throw myfelf at my fa¬ 
ther’s feet, and hers, if I muji go (no-body elfe pre- 
fent), to beg pardon for the trouble I had given them 
both, and their bleflings; and to receive their com¬ 
mands, as to my removal, and the wben y from their 
own lips. 

* What new boldnefs This!— Take it back ; and 
c bid her learn to obey,’ was my mamma’s angry an- 
fwer, with my letter return’d, unopen’d. 

But that 1 might omit nothing that was in my 
power, or heart, to do, that had an appearance of 
duty, I wrote a few lines to my papa himfelf, to the ! 
fame purpofe ; begging he would not turn me out of 
his houfe, without his blefling. But This, torn in 
two pieces, and unopen’d, was brought me up again 
by Betty, with an air, one hand held up, the other 
extended, the torn letter in her open palm; and a See 
here !—What a fad thing is This!—Nothing will do 
but duty, Mifs!— Your papa faid, Let her tell me 
of deeds! — I’ll receive no words from her: And fo 
he tore the letter, and flung the pieces at my head. 

So defperate my cafe, 1 was refolved not to flop 
even at this repulfe. I took my pen, and addrefled 
myfelf to my uncle Harlowe, inclofing that which 
my mamma had return’d unopen’d, and the torn 
unopen’d one fent to my papas having firft fcratch’d 
thro’ a tranfeript for you. 

My uncle was going home, and it was deliver’d 
to him juft as he ftepped into his chariot. What 
may be the fate of it, therefore, I cannot know till 
to-morrow. 

The following is a copy of it. 

To John Harlowe, Efq\. 

My dear and ever-honoured Uncle , 

T Have no-body now but you, to whom I can apply, 

with hope, fo much as to have my humble ad- 
. 4 drelTes 
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t drefies open’d and read. My aunt Hervey has given 
i: me commands which I want to have explain’d , but 
{he has forbid me writing to her. Hereupon I took 
:s the liberty to write to my papa and mamma : You 
will lee, Sir, by the torn one, and by both being re¬ 
turn’d un- open’d, what has been the refult. T his, 
c; Sir, perhaps you know : But, as you know not the 
H contents of the difgraced letters, I befeech you to read 
them both, that you may be a witnefs for me, that 
i they are not filled with complaints, with expoftu- 
lations, nor contain any thing undutiful. Give me 
leave to fay. Sir, That if deaf-ear’d anger will nei- 
x ther grant me a hearing, nor what I write a perufai, 
r fome time hence the hard-heartednefs may be regret¬ 
ted. I befeech you, dear, good Sir, to let me know 
what is meant by fending me to my uncle Antony’s, 
Id rather than to your houfe, or to my aunt’s, or elfe- 
where? If it be for what I apprehend it to be, life 
will not be fupportable upon the terms: I beg alfo to 
know, when I am to be turned out of doors !—My 
heart ftrongly gives me, that once I am compelled to 
£ leave this houfe, I never (hall fee it more. 

It becomes me, however, to declare, that I write 
not This thro’ perverfenefs, or in refentment; God 
knows my heart, I do not!— But the treatment I ap¬ 
prehend I fhall meet with, if carried to my other 
uncle’s, will, in all probability, give the finilhing 
ftroke to the diftreffes, the undeferved diftrefles I will 
j be bold to call them, of 

' Tour once highly favour'd^ 

But now moji unhappy , Kinfwoman , 

Cl. Harlowe. 



LET- 
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LETTER XV. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Monday mornings March 27. 


HIS morning early my uncle Harlowe came hi- 



ther. He Tent me up the inclofed very tender 
letter. It has made me wifh I could oblige him !— 
You’ll fee how Mr. Solmes’s ill qualities are glofs’d 
over in it. What blemifhes does affe&ion hide!— 
So, perhaps, may they fay to me. What faults does 
antipathy bring to light! Be pleafed to fend me back 
this letter of my uncle’s, by the firft return. I may 
poflibly try to account for, and wifh to obviate, my 
being fuch a formidable creature to my whole family, 
as I am reprefented in it. 


Sunday nighty or rather Monday morning . 


I Muft anfwer you, tho’ againft my own intention. 

Every-body loves you; and you know they do. 
The very ground you walk upon is dear to moft of 
us. But how can we refolve to fee you ? There is 
no (landing againft your looks and language. It is 
the ftrength of our love makes us decline to fee you. 
How can we, when you are refolved not to do , what 
we are refolved you Jhall do ? I never, for my part, 
loved any creature, as I loved you from your youth 
till now. And indeed, as I have often faid. Never 
was there a young creature fo deferving of our love# 
But what is come to you now!—Alas! alas, my dear ! 
How you fail in the trial! 

I have read the letters you inclofed. At a proper 
time, I may (hew them to my brother and fifter. But 
they will receive nothing from you at prefent. 

For my part, I could not read your letter to myfelf, 
without being unmann’d. How can you be fo unmov’d 
yourfelf, yet be fo able to move every-body el(e ? How 
could you fend fuch a letter to Mr. Solmes ? Fie upon 
you!— How ftrangely are you alter’d? 
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Then to treat your brother and fitter as you did, 
that they don’t care to write to you, or to fee you.— 
Don’t you know where it is written, That foft an - 
Jwers turn away wrath ? But if you will trutt to your 
fharp-pointed wit, you may wound : But a club 
will beat down a fword : And how can you expe< 51 , 
that they who are hurt by you will not hurt you 
again ?—Was this the way you ufed to take to make 
us all adore you, as we did ?—No, it was your gentle- 
nefs of heart and manners, that made every-body, even 
ftrangers, at firft fight, treat you as a Lady, and call 
you a Lady, tho’ not born one, as your mamma was, 
any more than your fitter; while Ihe was only plain 
Mils Harlowe, or Mil's Arabella. If you were en¬ 
vied, why fhould you Iharpen envy, and file up its 
teeth to an edge ?—You fee I write like an impartial 
man, and as one that loves you ftill! 

But fince you have difplay’d your talents, and 
fpared no-body, and moved every-body, without be¬ 
ing moved, you have but made us ftand the clofer 
and firmer together. This is what I likened to an 
imbattled Phalanx, once before. Your aunt Hervey 
forbids your writing, for the fame reafon that I mutt 
not countenance it. We are all afraid to fee you, 
becaufe we know we fhall be made as fo many fools. 
Nay, your mamma is fo afraid of you, that once or 
twice, when fhe thought you was coming to force 
yourfelf into her prefence, (he (hut the door, and 
locked herfelf in, becaufe fhe knew Ihe mutt not fee 
you upon your terms, and you are refolved you will 
not fee her upon hers . 

Refolve but to oblige us all, my deareft Mifs Clary, 
and you fhall fee how we will clafp you every one by 
turns, to our rejoicing hearts !— If the one man has 
not the wit, and the parts, and the perfon, of the 
other, no one breathing has a worfe heart than that 
other: And is not the love of all your friends, and a 
fober man (if he be not fo polilhed), to be preferred 

to 
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to a debauchee, tho’ ever fo fine a man, to look at ? 
You have fiich fine talents, that you will be adored 
by the one : But the other has as much advantage in 
thofe refpe&s, as you have yourfelf, and will not fet by 
them one ftraw : For hufbands are fometimes jealous 
of their authority, with witty wives. You will have, 
in one, a man of virtue. Had you not been fo rudely 
affronting to him, he would have made your ears 
tingle, with what he could have told you of the 
other. 

Come, my dear niece, let me have the honour of 
doing with you what no-body elfe yet has been able 
to do. Your father, mother, and J, will divide the 
pleafure, and the honour , I will again call it, between 
us; and all paft offences fhall be forgiven ; and Mr. 
Solmes, we will engage, fhall take nothing amifs 
hereafter, that is juft. 

He knows, he fays, what a jewel that man will 
have, who can obtain your favour; and he will think 
light of all he has fuffer’d, or fhall fuffer, in obtain¬ 
ing you. 

Dear, fweet creature, oblige us : And oblige us 
with a grace. It muji be done, whether with a grace 
or not. I do affure you it muji. You muft not con¬ 
quer father, mother, uncles, every-body: Depend 
upon That. 

I have fat up half the night to write This. You don’t 
know how I am touch’d at reading yours, and writing 
this. Yet will I be at Harlowe-place early in the morn¬ 
ing. So, upon reading this, if you will oblige us all, 
fend me word to come up to your apartment: And I 
will lead you down, and prefent you to the embraces of 
every-one : And you will then fee, you have more of 
a brother and fifter, than of late your prejudices will 
let you think you have. This from one who ufed to 
love to ftile himfelf 

Tour paternal Uncle , 

John Harlowe*. 
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In about an hour after this kind letter was given 
' me, my uncle fent up to know, if he fnould be a 
xvelcome vifitor, upon the terms mention’d in his 
letter? He bid Betty bring him down a verbal an- 
51 1 wer : A written one, he faid, would be a bad fign ; 
- and he bid her therefore not bring a letter. But I 
liad juft finifh’d the inclofed tranfcription of one I had 
Hecn writing. She made a difficulty to carry it; but 
51 was prevailed upon to oblige me, by a token which 
thefe Mrs. Betty’s cannot withftand. 


s 


c 


I k 
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Dear and honoured Sir , 

T.l O W you rejoice me by your condefcending 
-*• goodnefs!— So kind, fo paternal a letter!— fo 
Toothing to a wounded heart; and of late what I have 
been fo little ufed to!— How am I aftedled with it! 
Tell me not, dear Sir, of my way of writing : Your 
letter has more moved me> than I ever could move 
any body! —It has made me, with all my heart, wilh 
I could intitle myfelf to be vilited upon your own 
terms ; and to be led down to my papa and mamma* 
by fo good and fo kind an uncle. 

I will tell you, deareft Sir, what I will do to make 
my peace. I have no doubt that Mr. Solmes would 
greatly prefer my filler to fuch a ftrange, averfe crea¬ 
ture as me: His chief, or one of his chief motives to 
addrels me, is, as I have reafon to believe, the contiguity 
of my grandfather’s eftate to his own : I will refign 
it; for ever I will refign it: And the refignation mull 
be good, becaufe I will never marry at all: I will 
make it over to my lifter, and her heirs for ever. I 
/hall have no heirs, but my brother and her; and I 
will receive, as of my papa’s bounty, fuch an annuity 
(not in lieu of the eftate, but as of his bounty), as he 
Ihall be pleafed to grant me, if it be ever lo fmall; 
and whenever I difoblige him, he Ihall withdraw it, 
at his pleafure. 

Will not This be accepted ?—Sure it muft !—Sure 

it 
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it will!—I beg of you, cleared Sir, to propofe it; and [ 
fecond it with your interefl. This will anfwer every 
end. My filler has a high opinion of Mr. Solmes. 

I never can have any in the light he is propofed to 
me. But as my filler’s hulband, he will be always 
inti tied to my refpe< 5 l; and lhall have it. 

If this be accepted, grant me, Sir, the honour of a 
vifit; and do me then the inexpreffible pleafure of 
leading me down to the feet of my honoured pa¬ 
rents, and they lhall find me the moll dutiful of chil¬ 
dren ; and to the arms of my brother and filler, and 
they lhall find me the moll obliging and mold affec¬ 
tionate of fillers. • 

I wait, Sir, for your anfwer to this propofal, made 
with the whole heart of 

Tour dutiful and mo ft obliged Niece , 

Cl. Harlowe. 

* *■ 

Monday noon . 

I hope this will be accepted : For Betty tells me, 
that my uncle Antony and my aunt Hervey are fent 
for ; and not Mr. Solmes, which I look upon as a fa¬ 
vourable circumllance. With what chearfulnefs will 
I alfign over this envied ellate!—What a much more 
valuable confideration lhall I part with it for !—The 
love and favour of all my relations !— That love and 
favour, which I ufed for eighteen years together to 
rejoice in, and be dillinguifhed by !— And what a 
charming pretence will this afford me of breaking 
with Mr. Lovelace! And how eafy will it pollibly 
make him, to part with me! 

I found this morning, in the ufual place, a letter 
from him, in anfwer, I fuppofe, to mine of Friday, 
which I depofited not till Saturday. But I have not 
opened it; nor will I, till I fee what efte£l this new 
offer will have. 

Let me but be permitted to avoid the man I hate; 
and I will give up, with all my heart, the man I 
: could 
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could prefer. To renounce the one, were I really 
to value him, as you feem to imagine, can give but 
a temporary concern, which time and difcretion will 
make light: This is a facrifice which a child owes to 
parents and friends, if they infift upon its being made. 
But the other, to marry a man one cannot endure , is 
not only a difhoneft thing, as to the man ; but it is 
enough to make a creature, who wifhes to be a good 
wife, a bad or indifferent one, as I once wrote to 
the man himfelf: And then (he can hardly be either 
a good miftrefs ; a good friend; or any thing but a 
diferedit to her family, and a bad example to all 
around her. 

Methinks I am loth, in the fufpenfe I am in at 
prefent, to depofite this, becaufe I fhall then leave 
you in as great: But having been prevented by Betty’s 
ofEcioufnefs twice, I will now go down to my little 
poultry; and if I have an opportunity, will leave it 
in the ufual place, where I hope to find fomething 
from you. 


LETTER XVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mfs Howe. 

# 

Monday after no on^ March 27* 
T HAVE depofited my narrative down to this day 
*■- noon ; but I hope foon to follow it with another 
letter, that I may keep you as little a while as pofiible 
in that fufpenfe, which I am fo much affected by at 
this moment : For my heart is difturbed at every 
foot I hear ftir; and every door below, that I hear 
open or fhut. 

They have been all aflembled fome time, and are 
in clofe debate, I believe: But can there be room 
for long debate upon a propofal, which, if accepted, 
will fo effe< 5 tually anfwer all their views ?—Can they 
infift a moment longer upon my having Mr. Solmes, 
Hfaft / i' when 
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when they fee what facrifices I am ready to make, to 
be freed from his addrefl'es?— O but I fuppofe the 
ftruggle is, firft, with Bella’s nicety, to perfuade her 
to accept of the eftate, and of the hufband ; and next, 
with her pride, to take her fifler's .re/ufals^ as fhe 
once phrafed it!— Or, it may be, my brother is in¬ 
fixing upon equivalents, for his reverfion in the eftate: 
And thefe fort of things take up but too much the 
attention of fome of our family. To thefe, no doubt, 
one, or both, it mull be owing, that my propofal 
admits of fo much confideration. I want, methinks, 
to fee, what Lovelace, in his letter, fays. But I 
will deny myfelf this piece of curiofity, till that which 
is raifed by my prefent fufpenfe is anfwered.— Ex- 
cufe me, my dear, that I thus trouble you with my 
uncertainties. But I have no employment, nor heart, 
if I had, to purfue any other but what my pen- af¬ 
fords me. 


Monday evening . 

Would you believe it?— Betty, by anticipation, 
tells me, that I am to be refufed. I am ‘ a vile, art- 

* ful creature. Every-body is too good to me. My 
4 uncle Harlowe has been taken-in , that’s the phrafe. 
4 They knew how it would be, if he either wrote to 
4 me, or faw me. He has, however, been made 
4 afhamed to be fo wrought upon.— A pretty thing, 
4 truly, in the eye of the world, were they to take 

* me at my word. It would look as if they had 
4 treated me thus hardly, as I think it, for this very 
4 purpofe. My peculiars, particularly Mifs Howe, 
4 would give it that turn; and I myfelf could mean 
4 nothing by it, but to fee if it would be accepted, 
4 in order to {Lengthen my own arguments againft 
4 Mr. Solmes. It was amazing, that it could admit 
4 of a moment’s deliberation : That any thing could 
4 be fuppofed to be done in it. It was equally againft 
4 Law and Equity : And a fine fecurity Mifs Bella 

4 would 
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4 would have, or Mr. Solmes, when I could refume 
4 it when I would !— My brother and foe my heirs! 

4 O the artful creature !— I to refolve to live Angle, 

4 when Lovelace was fo fure of me !— and every- 
4 where declared as much !—and could, whenever he 
4 pleafed, if my hufband, claim under the Will !—- 
. 4 Then the infolence— the confidence— (as Betty 

4 mincingly told me, that one faid ; you may eafily 
4 guefs who) that (he, who was fo juftly in difgrace 
4 for downright rebellion, fhould pretend to preferibe 
4 to the whole family !— fhould name a husband for 
4 her elder fitter!—What a triumph would her obfti- 
4 nacy go away with, to delegate her commands, 
4 not as from a prifon, as fhe called it, but as from 
4 her throne, to her elders and betters ; and to her 
4 father and mother too !-Amazing, perfectly amazing! 
4 that any-body could argue upon fuch a plan as this! 
4 It was a mafter-ftroke of finefle!— It was me in 
4 perfe&ion !— Surely my uncle Harlowe will never 
4 be fo taken-in again ! * 

All this was the readier told me, becaufe it was 
againft me, and would teaze and vex me. But as 
fome of this fine recapitulation implied, that fome- 
body fpoke up for me, I was curious to know who 
it was : But Betty would not tell me, for fear 1 fhould 
have the confolation to find, that all were not againtt 
me. 


But do you not fee, my dear, what a fad creature fhe 
is whom you honour with your friendfhip!—You could 
not doubt your influence over me : Why did you not 
let me know myfelf a little better ?— Why did you 
not take the friendly liberty I have always taken with 
you, and tell me my faults, and what a fpecious hy¬ 
pocrite I am? For if my brother and fitter could 
make fuch difeoveries, how is it pofiible, that faults 
fo enormous [You could fee others , you thought, of a 
more fecret nature!] could efcape your penetrating 


Well, 
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Well, but now, it Teems, they are debating how 
and by whom to anfwer me: For they know not, 
nor are they to know, that Mrs. Betty has told me 
all thefe fine things. One defires to be excufed, it 
Teems : Another chooTes not to have any thing to Tay • 
to me : Another has enough of me : And of writing - 
to To ready a Tcribbler, there will be no end. 

Thus are thoTe imputed qualifications, which ufed 
To lately to gain me applauTe, now become my crimes ; 

To much do difguft and anger alter the property of 
things. 

What will be the reTult of their debate, I fuppofe, 
will, Tome-how or other, be communicated to me 
by-and-by. But let me tell you, my dear, that I am 
made To defperate, that I am afraid to open Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s letter, left, in the humour I am in, I fhould 
do Tomething, if I find it not exceptionable, that 
may give me repentance as long as I live! 

Monday night. 

This moment the following letter is brought me 
by Betty. 

Mifs Cunning-ones , Monday , 5 o y clock. 

OUR fine, new propofal is thought unworthy 
of a particular anfwer. Your uncle Harlowe is 
afhamed to be To taken-in. Have you no new fetch 
for your uncle Antony? Go round with us, child, 
now your hand’s in. But I was bid to write only 
one line, that you might not complain, as you did, of 
your worthy lifter, for the freedoms you provoked : 

It is This ;— Prepare yourfelf. To-morrow you go 
to my uncle Antony’s. That’s all, child. 

James Harlowe. 

I was vexed to the heart at this : And immediately, 
in the warmth of rcfentment, wrote the inclofed to 
my uncle Harlowe 3 who, it Teems, ftays here this 
night. 

To 
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To John Harlowe, Efq\» 
l Honoured Sir , Monday night . 

I Find I am a very fad creature, and did not know 
it. I wrote not to my Brother. To you , Sir, I 
■wrote. From you I hope the honour of an anfwer. 
No one reveres her uncles more than I do. Never- 
- thelefs, I will be bold to fay, that the diftance, great 
> as it is, between uncle and niece, excludes not fuch a 
f hope : And I think I have not made a propofal that 
deferves to be treated with fcorn. 

h'orgive me, Sir~My heart is full.—Perhaps one 
cl day you may think you have been prevailed upon (for 
k that is plainly the cafe !) to join to treat me, as I do 
ui not deferve to be treated. If you are alhamed, as my 
Is brother hints, of having exprefled any returning ten- 
*c dernefs to me, God help me! I fee I have no mercy 
to expe£l, from any-body ! But, Sir, from your pen 
let me have an anfwer; I humbly befeech it of you.— 
Till my brother can recoiled what belongs to a After, 
& I will take no anfwer from him , to the letter I wrote 
to youy nor any commands whatever. 

I move every-body! This, Sir, is what you are 
pleafed to mention:— But whom have I moved ?— 
One perfon in the family has more moving ways than 
* I have, or he could never fo undefervedly have made 
every-body afhamed to (hew any tendernefs to a poor 
diftrefled child of the fame family. 

Return me not this with contempt, or torn, or 
& unanfwer’d, I befeech you. My papa has a title to 
do that, or any-thing, by his child : But from no 
J* other perfon in the world, of your fex, ought a young 
creature, of mine (while Ihe preferves a fuppiicating 
fpirit), to be fo treated. 

'k When what I have before written in the humbleft 
ftrain has met with fuch ft range conftrudtions, I am 
afraid, that this unguarded fcrawl will be very ill- 
received* But I beg, Sir, you will oblige me with 
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one line, be it ever fo harfh, in anfwer to my pro- 
pofal. I ftill think it ought to be attended to. I will '1 
enter into the moll folemn engagements to make it ‘1 
valid, by a perpetual fingle life. In a word, any thing 
I can do, I will do, to be reftored to all your favours. 
More I cannot fay, but that I am, very undefervedly, I 

A moji unhappy creature . I 

n r rt ( i 


Betty fcrupled again to carry this letter ; and faid, 
file fhould have anger ; and 1 fhould but have it re¬ 
turned in feraps and bits. 

I muft take That chance, I faid : I only defired fhe 
would deliver it as directed. 

Sad doings ! very fad ! Ihe faid, that young Ladies 
fhould fo violently fet themfelves againft their duty! 

I told her, fhe fhould have the liberty to fay what 
fhe pleafed, fo fhe would but be my meflenger that 
one time—And down file went with it. 

I bid her, if (lie could, Hide it into my uncle’s 
hand, unfeen; at leaf!, unfeen by my brother or fifter, 
for fear it fhould meet, thro’ their good offices, with 
the fate fhe had befpoken for it. 

She would not undertake for That, fhe faid. 

I am now in expectation of the refult. But having 
fo little ground to hope for either favour or mercy, I 
opened Mr. Lovelace’s letter. 

I would fend it to you, my dear (as well as thofe I 
fhall inclofe, by this conveyance ; but not being able 
at prefent to determine in what manner I fhall anfwer 
it, I will give myfelf the trouble of abftra&ing it 
here, while I am waiting for what may offer from the 
letter juft gone down. 

4 He laments, as ufual, my ill opinion of him, and 
4 readinefs to believe every thing to his difadvantage. 
4 He puts into plain Lnglifh, as I fuppofed he would, 
4 my hint, that I might be happier, if, by any rafhnefs 
4 he might be guilty of to Solmes, he fhould come to 
4 an untimely end himfelf.’ 
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He is concerned, he fays, 4 That the violence he 
4 had exprelfed on his extreme apprehenfivenefs of 

* lofing me, fhould have made him guilty of any thing 
4 I had fo much reafon to refent.’ 

He owns, 4 That he is paflionate: All good-na- 

* tured men, he fays, are fo, and a fincere man can- 
4 not hide it.’ But appeals to me, 4 Whether, if any 

* occafion in the world could excufe the ralhnefs of 
4 his expreflions, it would not be his prefent dread- 
4 ful fituation, thro’ my indifference, and the malice 
4 of his enemies.' 

He fays, 4 He has more reafon than ever, from 
4 the contents of my laft, to apprehend, that I (hall 
4 be prevailed upon by force, if not by fair means, 
4 to fall in with my brother’s meafures; and fees but 
4 too plainly, that I am preparing him to expe6t it. 

4 Upon this prefumption, he fupplicates, with the 
4 utmoft earneftnefs, that I will not give way to the 
4 malice of his enemies* 

4 Solemn vows of reformation, and everlafting 
4 truth and obligingnefs, he makes ; all in the ftyle of 
4 defponding humility ; yet calls it a cruel turn upon 
4 him, to impute his proteftations to a confcioufnefs 
4 of the neceflity there is for making them from his 
4 bad chara&er* 

4 He defpifes himfelf, he folemnly protefts, for 
4 his paft follies : Thanks God he has feen his error; 

4 and nothing but my more particular inftru<5tions, are 
4 wanting to perfect his reformation. 

4 He promifes, that he will do every thing that I 
4 fhall think he can do with honour, to bring about 
4 a reconciliation with my father; and will even, if 
4 I infill upon it, make the fir ft overture to my bro- 
4 ther, and treat him as his own brother, becaufe he 
4 is mine, if he will not, by new affronts, revive the 
4 remembrance of the paft. 

4 He begs, in the molt earneft and humble man- 
4 ner, for one half-hour’s interview > undertaking by 
V o l. IL F 4 a key. 
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key, which he owns he has to the garden-door, 
leading into the Coppice , as we call it (\f I will but 
unbolt the door) to come into the garden at night, 
and wait till I have an opportunity to come to him, 
that he may re-allure me of the truth Qf all he writes, 
and of the affe&ion, and, if needful, protection, of 
all his family. 

4 He prefumes not, he fays, to write by way qf 
menace to me ; but, if I refufe him this favour, he 
knows not (fo defperate have fome ftrokes in my 
letter made him) what his defpair may make hinj 
do.’ 

He alks me, 4 Determined, as my friends are, and 
far as they have already gone, and declare they will 
go, what I can propofe to do, to avoid having Mr. 
Solmes, if I am carried to my uncle Antony’s; un- 
lefs I refolve to accept of the prote&ion he has of¬ 
fered to procure me ; or except I will efcape to 
London, or elfewhere, while I can efcape ?* 

He advifes me, 4 To fue to your mamma, for her 
private reception of me j only till I can obtain pof- 
feffion of my own eftate, and procure my friends 
to be reconciled to me ; which he is fure they will 
be defirous to be, the moment I am out of their 
power.’ 

He apprifes me [ It is Hill my wonder, how he 

comes by his intelligence!], 4 That my friends have 
written to my coufin Morden, to reprefent matters 
to him in their own partial way; nor doubt they to 
influence him on their fide of the queftion. 

4 That all this fhews I have but one way , if none of 
my own friends or intimates will receive me. 

4 If I will tranfport him with the honour of my 
choice of .this one ivay , fcttlements fhall be drawn, 
with proper blanks* which I fhall fill up as I pleafe. 
Let him but have mv commands from my own 

* mouth ; all my doubts and fcruples from my own 

* lips : and only a repetition, that I will not, on any 

4 confideration, 
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* confideration, be Solmes’s wife; and he /hall be 

< eafy.—But, after fuch a letter as I have written, no- 
4 thing but an interview can make him fo.* He be- 
feeches me, therefore, c To unbolt the door, as that 

* very night .— If I receive not this time enough, this 
^night ;—and he will in a difguife, that fhall not give 

* a fufpicion who he is, if he fhouid be feen, come to 
‘ the garden-door, in hopes to open it with his key ; 

* nor will he have any other lodging than in the Cop- 
c pice both nights: watching every wakeful hour for 

* the propitious unbolting, unlefs he has a letter with 

< my orders to the contrary, or to make lome other 

* appointment* 

This letter was dated yefterday : So he was there 
laft night, I fuppofe; and will be there this night; and 
I have not written a line to him : And now it is too 
late, were I determined ivhat to write. 

I hope he will not go to Mr. Solmes ! — I hope he 
will not come hither ! — If he does, I will break 
with him for ever. v mH 

» • . - v * ** Ij >./ 1 JL 

What have I to do, with fuch headftrong fpirits! 
I wifh I had never — But what fignifies wifliing ?— 
I am ftrangely perplexed —— But I need not have 
told you this, after fuch a reprefentation of my 
fituation. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday Mornings 7 o’clock . 

M Y uncle has vouchfafed to anfwer me. This is 
his letter; but juft now brought me, altho* 
written laft night; late, I fuppofe. 
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Mifs Clary y Monday Kight. 

S INCE you are grown fuch a bold challenger, and 
teach us all our duty, tho’ you will not pra&ife 
your own, 1 miijl anfwer you.—No-body wants your 
eftate from you. Are you , who refufe every-body’s 
advice, to preferibe a hufband to your fijler ? Your 
letter to Mr. Solmcs is inexcufable. 1 blam’d you 
for it before. Your parents will be obey’d. It is lit 
they Jboiild. . Your mamma has neverthelefs prevailed 
to have your going to your uncle Antony’s put off 
till Thurlday: Yet owns you deferve not that, or 
any other favour from her. I will receive no more of 
your letters. You are too artful forme. You are 
an ingrateful and unreafonable child ! You will have 
your will paramount to every-body’s. How are you 
alter’d ! 

Tour difpleafed Uncle , 

John H ARLOWE. 


i ~ i • - m* \ \ * * + i «i i % 4 1 v v 

To be carry’d away on Thurfday-—To the moated 
Houfe— To the Chapel—To Solmes ! Flow can I 
think of this !—They will make me defperate ! 


Tuefday Morn , Eight o y Clock. 

I have another letter from Mr. Lovelace. I 
open’d it, with the expedition of its being filled with 
'bold and free complaints, on my not writing to pre* 
vent his two nights watching, in weather not ex¬ 
tremely agreeable. But, inftead of complaints, he is 
' full of tender concern left I may have been prd- 


4 

' * ventyd by indrfpofition, or by the clofer confinement 
which he has frequently caution’d me that I may 
3 # : exp edf.* 

He fays, * He had been in different difguifes loi- 
* tering about our garden and park wall, all the day 
^ c oh Sunday laft ; and all Sunday-night was wandering 
x ♦ abou£ the cc ppice, and near the back-door. It rain’d; 

* and 


* 
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* and he has got a great cold, attended with feverifh- 
4 nefs, and To hoarfe, that he has almoft loft his 

* voice.’ 

Why did he not flame out in his letter ?—Treated, 
as I am treated by my friends, it is dangerous for me 
to -iie under the ferife of an obligation to any one’s 
patience, when that perfon lufters in health for my 

&ke. 

4 Fie had no fhelter, he fays, but under the great 
4 overgrown Ivy, which fpreads wildly round the 
4 heads of two or three Oaklings $ and that was foon 
4 wet through.* 

You and I, my dear, once thought ourfelves 
obliged to the natural (hade they afforded us, in a 

fultry day. 

I can’t help faying, I am forry he has fufFer’d for 
my fake.— But ’tis his own feeking f 

His letter is dated laft night at eight: 4 And in- 
4 difpofed as he is, he tells me, That he will watch 
4 till ten, in hopes of my giving him the meeting he 
4 fo earneftly requefts. And after that, he has a mile 
4 to walk to his horfe and fervant j and four miles 
4 then to ride to his inn.’ 

He owns, 4 That he has an intelligencer in our 
4 family ; who has failed him for a day or two paft : 
4 And not knowing how I do, or how I may be 
4 treated, his anxiety is the greater.* 

This circumftance gives me to guefs who tills trea- 
cherous man is: One jofeph Leman: The very crea¬ 
ture imploy’d and confided in, more than any other* 
by my brother. 

This is not an honourable way of proceeding in 
Mr. Lovelace.— Did he learn this infamous practice 
of corrupting the fervants of other families at the 
French Court, where he refided a good while ? 

I have been often jealous of this Leman in iny little 
airings and poultry-vifits : I have thought him (doubly 
obfequious, as he was always to me) my brother’s fpy 

F 3 upon 
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upon me; and, altho’ he oblig’d me by his haftening 
out of the garden, and poultry-yard, whenever I came 
into either, have wonder’d, that from his reports my 
liberties of thofe kinds have not been abridged. So, 
pofliMy, this man may take a bribe of both, and y^t 
betray both. Worthy views want not fuch obliquities 
as thcfe on either fide. An honeft mind muft rife in¬ 
to indignation both at the traitor-maker and the 
traitor. 

4 He prefles with the utmoft earneftncfs for an in- 
4 ter view. He would not offer, he fays, to o;fobey 
4 my laft pcrfbnal commands^ that he fhould not 
‘ endeavour to attend me again in the wcod-houfe. 
4 But fays, he can give me fuch reafons, for my 
4 permitting him to wait upon my father or uncles, 
4 as he hopes will be approved by me : For be cannot 
4 help observing, that it is no more fuitable to my 
‘ own fpirit than to his, that he, a man of fortune and 
4 family, fhould be obliged to purfuc fuch a clan* 

4 d eftine addrefs,' as would only become a vile for- 
4 tune-hunter. But, if I will give my confent for his 
4 vifiting me like a man, and a gentleman, no treat? 
4 ment lhall provoke him to forfeit his temper. 

4 His uncle will accompany him, if I pleafe: Or 
4 his aunt Lawrance will firft make the vifit to my 
4 mamma, or to my aunt Hervey, or even to my 
. 4 .]b$ncles, if I choofe it. And fuch terms lhall be or- 
• « fer’dy. as Jhall have weight upon them. . ? - 

4 Ho begs, that I will not deny him making a vilit 
o Mr. Solmes. By all that’s good, he vows, that 
4 jit. fhali not- be with the lead intention either to hurt 
:-i ; but only to fet before him calm y 
4 and rationally* the confcquences that may poihbly 
■ 6 Bowaff&m- fi .ruitiefs a perfcverance ; as well as the 
t . a- voliy of it; to a mind fo noble as mine. 

i ! >Hu repeats his own resolution to attend my pleafure, 
> ,« afid Mr- Momen’s arrival and advice ? for the re- 

) ward of his own patience, 

• c. Tf 
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4 It is impoflible, he fays, but one of thefe me- 

* thods mvji do. Prefence, he obferves, even of a dif- 
4 liked per fen, takes off the edge from refentments 
‘ which abfence whets, and makes keen. 

4 He therefore moft earneftly repeats his impor- 

* tunities for the fupplicated interview. ’ Says, 4 He 
4 has bufinefs of confequence in London : But cannot 
4 flir from the inconvenient fpot, where he has for 
4 fome time refided in difguifes unworthy of himfelf, 
4 until he can be abfolutely certain, that I {hall not 
4 be prevailed upon, either by force or otherwife; 
4 and until he finds me deliver’d from the infults of 
4 my brother. Nor ought This to be an indifferent 
4 point to one, for whofe fake, all the world reports 
4 me to be ufed fo unworthily as I am ufed.—But one 
4 remark, he lays, he cannot help making; That did 
4 mv friends know the little favour I fhew him, and 

j 

4 the very great diftance I keep him at, they would 
4 have no reafon to confine me, on his account: And 
4 another , that they themfelves feem to think hint 
4 intitled to a different ufage, and expect that he 
4 receives it; when, in truth, what he meets with 
4 from me is exactly what they wifh him to meet with, 
4 excepting in the favour of the correfpondenee Lho- 
4 nour him with : upon which, he fays, he puts the 
4 higheft value, and for the fake of which he has 
4 chearfully fubmitted to a thoufand indignities. 

4 He renews his profeflions of reformation : He is 
4 convinc’d, he fays, that he has already run a long 
4 and dangerous courfe ; and that it is high time to 
4 think of returning : It muff: be from proper convic- 
4 tions, he fays, that a perfon who has lived too gay 
4 a life refolVes to reclaim, before age or fufferings 
4 come upon him. 

4 All generous fpirits, he obferves, hate compulfion, 
4 Upon this obfervation he dwells; but regrets, that 
4 he is likely to owe all his hopes to this compulfion; 
4 this injudicious compulfion, he juftly calls it; and 

F 4 ” 4 none 
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4 none to my efteem for him. Altho’ he prefumes upoa 
4 fome merit, In his implicit regard to my will: In the 
4 bearing the daily indignities offer’d not only to him,, 

4 but to his relations, by my brother: In the nightly 
4 watchings, and rifques which he runs, in all weathers; 

4 and which his prel'ent indifpofition makes him men- 
4 tion, or he had not debafed the noblenefs of his 
4 paffion for me, by fuch a felfifh inftance.’— I can- ! 
not but fay, I am forry the man is not well. L 

I am afraid to afk you, my dear, what you would 
have done, thus fituatcd. But what I have done, I 
have done. In a word, I wrote, 4 That I would, if 
* poihble, give him a meeting to-morrow night, be- 
4 tween the hours of nine and twelve, by the ivy-fum- 
4 mer-houfe, or in it, or near the great cafcade, at 
4 the bottom of the garden; and would unbolt thp 
4 door, .that he might come in by his own key. But 
4 that, if I found the meeting impra&icable, or {hould 
4 change my mind, I would fignify as much by another 
4 line; which he muft wait for until it were dark.’ 

Tuefday, Eleven o' Clock . 

I am juft return’d from depofiting my billet. How ( 
diligent is this man! It is plain he was in waiting: 

For I had walked but a few paces, after I had de- 
pofited it, when, my heart misgiving me, I return’d, 
to have taken it back, in order to reconfider it as 1 
walked, and whether I fiiould, or Ihould not, let it 
go: But I found it gone. 

In all probability, there was but a brick wall, of 
a few inches thick, between Mr. Lovelace and me, 
at the very time I put the letter under the brick. 

I am come back diflatisfy’d with myfelf. But I 
think, my dear, there can be no harm in meeting 
him : If 1 do mo/, he may take fome violent meafures: 
What he knows of the treatment I meet with in ma¬ 
lice to him, and with a view to fruftrate all his hopes, 
may make him defperate* His behaviour laft tune I 

few 
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faw him, under the difadvantages of time and place,, 
arid furprifed as I was, gives me no apprehenfion of 
any thing but difcovery. What he requires is not 
unreafonable, and cannot affe<ft my future choice and 
determination : It is only to afiure him from my own 
lips, that I will never be the wife of a man I hate. 
If I have not an opportunity to meet without hazard 
or detection, he muft once more bear the difappoint- 
ment. All his trouble, and mine too, is owing to 
his faulty character- This, altho’ I hate tyranny and 
arrogance in all fhapes, makes me think lefs of the 
rifques he runs, and the fatigues he undergoes, than 
©therwife I fhould do; and ftiil lefs, as my fufferings. 
(derived from the fame fource) are greater than his. 

Betty confirms the intimation, that I muft go to 
my uncle’s on Thurfday. She was fent on purpofe to 
diredf me to prepare myfelf for going, and to help 
me to get up every tiling in order to it. 
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LETTER XVm. 

t . 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. >. 

Tuefday> Twee o' Clock , March 28. 

1 1 H A V E mention’d feveral times the pertnefs of 
Mrs. Betty to me ; and now, having a little time 
upon my hands, I will give you a ftiort dialogue that" 
pafled juft now between us: It may, perhaps, be a 
little relief to you from the dull fubje&s with which I 
am perpetually teazing you. 

As (he attended me at dinner, fhe took notice, That 
Nature is fatisfy’d wich a very little nourishment: And 
thus ftie complimentally proved it: — For, Mifs, faid 
fhe, you eat nothing *, yet never looked more charm¬ 
ingly in your life. 

As to the former part of your fpeech, Betty, faid 
L you obferve well 3 and I have often thought, when 
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• I have feen how healthy the children of the labour- . 
ing poor /^yf,.and are y with empty ftomachs, and 
hardly a good meal in a week, that Providence is very 
kind to its creatures, in this refpe#, as well as in all t 
others, in making Much not neceflary to the. fupport 
of life when three parts in four of its creatures, if it 
( were, would not know how to obtain it. It puts nr\e 
in mind of two proverbial fentences, which are full 
of admirable meaning.. 

What, pray. Mils, are they ? Move to hear you 
talk, when you are fo fedate as you feem now to be. 

The one is to the purpofe we are {peaking \>f 
Poverty is the mother of health : And let me tell you> 
Betty,'if I had a better appetite, and were to en¬ 
courage it, with fo little reft, and fo much diilrefs 
and .perfecution, I don’t think I fhould be able to pre- 

ferve my reafon. = . 

there’s no inconvenience but has its convenience, faid 
Betty, giving me proverb for proverb. But what is 
the other. Madam? 

That the pleafures of the mighty are obtain d by the 
tears of the poor • It-is but reafonable therefore, me- 
thinks,that the plenty of the one fhould be followed by 
diftempers; and that the indigence of the other fhould 
be attended with that health, which makes all its 
fr. other difcomforts light on the comparifon. And 
hence a third proverb, Betty, face you are an ad- 
mirer-of proverbs; Better a bare foot , than none at ally 
that is to fav, than not to be able to walk. 

She was mightily taken with what I faid : See, 
faid fhe, what a fine thing ichoiarfliip is !—-I; faid fhe, 
had always-, from a girl, a tafte for ^reading, tho it 
were but i n Mother Cdoofe, and concerning the Fairies 
[And then fhe took genteelly a pinch of fnufFV. 
Could but my parents have let go as fafl as I pulled, 

I lhould have been a very happy creature. 

Very likely, you would have.made great improve¬ 
ments, Betty : But as it k, I cannot fay, hut fnice I 

have.- 
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have had the favour of your attendance in this intimate 
manner, I have heard fmarter things from you, than 
I have heard at table from fome of my brother's fel- 
, low- collegians, °8 fi . 

Your fervant, dear Mifs ; dropping me one of her 
beft courtefies: So fine a judge as you are!—It is 
enough to make one very proud. Then, with an¬ 
other pinch-—I cannot indeed but fay, bridling upon 
it, that I have heard famous fcholars often and often 
fay very filly things: Things I {hould be afhamed 
myfelf to fay—But I thought they did it out of humi¬ 
lity, and in condefcenfion to thofe who had not thdir 
learning. ** 

That (he might not be too proud, I told her, I 
would obferve, that the livelinefs and quicknefs fhe 
fo happily difcovered in herfelf, was not fo much an 
honour to her, as what fhe owed to her Sex ; which, 
as I had obferved in many inflances, had great ad¬ 
vantages over the other, in all the powers that related 
to imagination : And hence, Mrs. Betty, you’ll take 
notice, as I have of late had opportunity to do, that 
your own talent at repartee and fmartnefs, when it 
has fomething to work upon, difplays itfelf to more ad¬ 
vantage, than could well be expe<fted from one whofe 
friends, to fpeak in your own phrafe, could not let 
go fo faft as you pulled V 

The wench gave me a proof of the truth of my 
obfervation, in a manner ftill more alert than I had 
expected: If, faid {he, our fek have fo much advan¬ 
tage in fmartneft, it. is the lefs to be wondered at, 
that you, Mifs, who have had fuch an education,, 
{hould outdo all the men and women too, that come 
rear you. 

Blefs me, Betty,* faid I, what a proof do you give 
fee of your wit and youf : courage at the fame time T 
This is outdoing yourfelf. It would make young 
Ladies lefs proud, and more apprehenfive, were they 
generally attended by fuch fmart fervants, and their 
. F 6 mouths 
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mouths permitted to be unlocked upon them, sw 
yours has lately been upon me !-—• But, take away, 
Mrs. Betty. 

Why, Mifs, you have eat nothing at all:—I hope 
you are not difpleafed with your dinner for any thing 
I have faid. 

No, Mrs. Betty, I am pretty well ufed to your 
freedoms, now, you know.— I am not difpleafed in 
the main, to obferve, that, were the fucceflion of 
modern fine Ladies to be extinft, it might be fupplied 
from thofe whom they p'ace in the next rank to them- 
felves, their chumbermaids and confidants. Your young 
miftrefs has contributed a great deal to this quicknefs 
of yours. She always preferred your company to 
mine. As you pulled, Jbe kt go •, and fo, Mrs. Betty, 
you have gained by her converfation what I have 
loft. 

Why, Mifs, if vou come to that, no-body fays 
better things than Mifs Harlowe. I could tell you 
one, if / plea fed, upon my obferving to her, that 
you lived of late upon air, and had no ftomach to 
any thing, yet looked as charmingly as ever.— 

I dare fay, it was a very good-natured one, Mrs. 
Betty !—Do you then pleafe that I fhall hear it ? 

Only this, Mifs, That your fiomachfulnefs had 
/wallowed up your Jlomach ; and. That ohjlinacy was 
ttieat , drink, and doth to you. 

Ay, Mrs. Betty ; and did fhe fav This ?— I hope 
(he laughed when {he Lid it, as fhe does at all her 
good things , as fhe calls them. It was very fmart,- 
and very witty. I wifh my mind were fo much at 
eafe, as to aim at being witty too. But if you ad¬ 
mire fuch fententious layings, I’ll help you to an¬ 
other j and that is, Encouragement and dpprehation 
make people Jhew talents they were never fufpeded to> 
have ; and This will do both for miftrefs and maid : 
And another 1*11 furnifh you with, the contrary of the 
former, that will do only for me; That Fer/ecution 

\ . (U'uif 
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end Difcouragement deprefs ingenuous minds ^ and blunt 
the edge of lively imaginations. — And hence may my 
fitter’s Brilliancy and my Stupidity be both accounted 
for. Ingenuous , you mutt know, Mrs- Betty, and 
ingenious , are two things; and I would not arrogat^. 
the latter to myfelf. 

Lord, Mifs, faid the Foolifh, you know a great 
deal for your years.— You are a very learned young 
Lady !—What pity— 

None of your pities , Mrs. Betty. I know what you’d 
fay. But tell me, if you can, Is it relblved that I 
fhall be carry’d to my uncle Antony’s on Thurfday? 

I was willing to reward myfelf for the patience fhe 
had made me exercife, by getting at what intelligence 
I could from her. 

Why, Mils, feating herfelf at a little dittance (ex- 
cufe my fitting down), with the fnuff-box tapp’d very 
fmartly, the lid opened, and a pinch taken with a 
dainty finger and thumb, the other three fingers di« 
ttendedly bent, and with a fine flourifh—I cannot but 
fay, that it is my opinion, you will certainly go on 
Thurfday ; and this nolefs folefs y as I have heard my 
young Lady fay in Fr e n ch. 

W hether I am willing or not willing , you mean, I 
fuppofe, Mrs. Betty l 

You have it, Mifs. 

Well but, Betty, I have no mind to be turned out 
of doors fo fuddenly. Do you think 1 could not be 
permitted to tarry one week longer ? 

How can I tell, Mifs ? 

O Mrs. Betty, you can tell a great deal, if you 
pleafe. But here I am forbid writing to any one of 
my family; none of it now will come near me j 
nor will any of it permit me to fee them : How fhall 
I do to make my requeft known, to tarry here a 
week or fortnight longer ! 

Why, Mifs, I fanfy, if you were to fhew a com- 

pliable 
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pliable temper, your friends would (hew a compilable 
one too. But would you expert favours, and grant 

none? pvn 

Smartly put, Betty ! But who knows what may 

be the refult of my being carried to my uncle An¬ 
tony’s ? uqj tl 

Who knows, Mifs !— Why any-body will guefs 

what may be the refult. 

As how, Betty? . 

As how! repeated the pert wench. Why, Mils, 
you will ftand in your own light, as you have hitherto 
done : And your parents, as fuch good parents oughts 
will be obeyed. 

If, Mrs. Betty, I had not been ufed to your ought^ 
and to have my duty laid down to me, by your ora- 
culous wildom, I fiiould be apt to flare at the liberty 
of your fpeech. 

You feem angry, Mifs. I hope I take no un¬ 
becoming liberty. 

If thou really think’ft thou doft not, thy ignorance 
is more to be pitied, than thy pertnefs refented. I 
wilh thou’d’ft leave me to myfelf. 

When young Ladies fall out with their own duty, 
it is not much to be wondered at, that they are angry 
at any-body who do theirs . 

That’s a very pretty faying, Mrs. Betty !— I fee 
plainly what thy duty is in thy notion, and am obliged 
to thofe who taught it thee. 

Every-body takes notice, Mifs, that you can fay 
very cutting words in a cool manner, and yet not call 
names, as I have known fame gentlefolks, as well as 
others, do, when in a pallion. But I wifh you had 
permitted ’Squire Solmes to fee you ; he would have 
told you fuch {lories of ’Squire Lovelace, as would 
have turned your heart againfl: him for ever. 

Anil know you any of the particulars of thofe fad 
(lories ? 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, I don’t; but you’ll hear all at your uncle 
Antony’s, I fuppofe; and a great deal more, perhaps, 
than you will like to hear. 

Let me hear what I will, I am determined again# 
Mr. Solmes, were it to coft me my life. 

If you are, Mifs, the Lord have mercy on you! 
For what with this letter of yours to ’Squire Solmes, 
whom they fo much value, and what with their anti¬ 
pathy to ’Squire Lovelace, whom they hate, they will 
have no patience with you. 

What will they do, Betty ? They won’t kill me ? 
What will they do ? 

Kill you ! No !— But you will not be fuffered to 
ftir from thence, till you have complied with your 
duty. And no pen and ink will be allowed you, as 
here; where they are of opinion you make no good 
ufe of it: Nor would it be allowed here, only as they, 
intend fo foon to fend you away to your uncle’s. No¬ 
body will be permitted to fee you, or to correfpond 
with you. What farther will be done, I can’t fay ; 
and, if I could, it may not be proper. But you ■ may 
prevent it all, by One word : And I wifh you would, 
Mifs. All then would be eafy and happy. And, if 
I may fpeak my mind* I fee not why one man is not 
as good as another : Why, efpecially, a fober man is 
not as good as a rake. 

Well, Betty, laid I, fighing, all thy impertinence 
goes for nothing. But I fee I am deflined to be a 
very unhappy creature. Yet will I venture upon 
one requeft more to them,. 

And fo, quite Tick of the pert creature, and of my- 
felf, I retired to my clofet, md wrote a few lines to 
my uncle Harlowe, notwithftanding :his prohibition ; 
in order to get a reprieve, from being carried away 
fo foon as Thurfday npxr, if I niuft go. And This, 
that I might, if comply’d with, fufpend the appoint¬ 
ment I have made with Mr. Lovelace ; for my beatt 
mifgivcs me, as to meeting him 3 and that more and 
g more, 
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more, I know not why. Under the fuperfcriptioir 
of the letter, I wrote thefe words: 4 Pray, dear Sir, 
i be pleafed to give This a reading. 

This is the copy of what I wrote; 

Honoured Sir, Tuefday Afternoon. 

L E T me this once be heard with patience, and' 
have my petition granted. It is only, that I may 
not be hurried away fo foon as next Thurfday. 

Why fhould the poor girl be turned out of doors 
fo fuddenlv, fo difgracefully ? Procure for me. Sir* 
one fortnight’s refpite. ' In /hat fpace of time, I hope 
you will all relent. My mamma (hall not need to 
fliut her door, in apprehenfion of feeing her difgraced 
child I will not prefume to think of entering her 
prefence, or mv papa’s, without leave. One fortnight’s 
refpite is but a'fmall favour for them to grant, except 
I am to be refufed every-thing l afk : But it is of 
♦ the hi^heft import to my peace of mind. Procure it 
for me, therefore, dear Sir, and you will exceedingly 

©bilge ^ ^ dutiful, tho greatly afflified. Niece , 

Cl. Harlowe* 

I fent this down: My uncle was not gone: And 
he now (lays to know the refult of the queflion putt 
to me in the indofed anfwer, which he has given 

to mine: 

Y OUR going to your uncle’s was abfolutely con¬ 
cluded upon for next Thurfday. Neverthelefs* 
your mamma, feconded by Mr. Solmes, pleaded fo 
ftrongly to indulge you, that your requeft for a delay 
will be comply’d with, upon one condition; and 
whether for a fortnight, or a fhorter time, that will 
depend upon yourfelf. If you refufe this condition, 
your mamma declares, Ihe will give over all fur¬ 
ther intercefiion for you. — Nor do you deferve 
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this favour, as you put it upon our relenting, not your 
own. 

This condition is, That you admit of a vifit from 
Mr. Solmes, for one hour, in company of your bro¬ 
ther, your fitter, or your uncle Antony, choofe which 
you will. , ./n 

If you comply not, you go next Thurfday to a 
houfe which is become fo ftrangely odious to you of 
late, whether you get ready to go, or not. Anfwer 
therefore dire&ly to the point. No evafion. Name 
your day and hour. Mr. Solmes will neither eat you* 
nor drink you. Let us fee, whether we are to be 
comply’d with in any things or not. 

John Harlowe., 

After a very little deliberation, I refolved to confent 
to this condition. All I fear is, that Mr. Lovelace’s 
intelligencer may inform him of it; and that his ap« 
prehenfions upon it may make him take feme defpe- 
rate refolution : Efpecially as now ( having mo r e time 
given me, here) I think to write to him to fufpend 
the interview he is poflibly fo fure of. I fent down 
the following to my uncle ; 

Honoured Str y 

A Ltho’ I fee not what end the propofed condition 
can anfwer, I comply with it. I wifh I could 
with every thing expedled of me. If I mutt name 
one, in whofe company I am to fee the gentleman, 
and that one not my mamma, whofe prefence I could- 
wifli to be honoured by on the occafion, let my un¬ 
cle, if be pleafes, be the perfon. If I mutt name the 
day (a long day, I doubt, will not be permitted me), 
let it be next Tuefday. The hour , four in the after- 
ternoon. The place , either the ivy-fummer-houfe, 
or in the little parlour I ufed to be permitted to call 
mine. 

J3e pleafed, Sir, neverthelefs, to prevail upon my 
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mamma to vouchfafe me her prefence on the occa- 
cafion. I am, Sir,^ 

Tour ever-dutiful 

Cl. Harlowe. 


A reply is juft fent me. I thought it became my 
averfenefs to this meeting, to name a diftant day : 
But I did not expedt they would have comply’d with 
it. So here is one week gain’d !— This is it; 


Y OU have done well to comply. We are will¬ 
ing to think the beft of every flight inflance of 
your duty. Yet have you feem’d to confider the 
day as an evil day, and fo put it far off. This ne- 
verthelefs is granted you, as no time need to be loft, 
if you are as generous after the day, as we are conde- 
fcending before it. Let me advife you, not to har¬ 
den your mind ; nor take up your refolution before¬ 
hand. Mr. Solmes has more awe, and even terror, 
•at the thoughts of feeing you, than you can have at 
the thoughts of feeing him. His motive is Love ; let 
riot yours be Hatred . My brother Antony will be 
prefent, in hopes you will deferve well of him , by 
behaving well to the friend of the family. See you 
life him as fuch. Your mamma had permiftion to be 
there, if flic thought fit: But fays, fhe would not, for 
a thoufand pounds, unlefs you would encourage her 
beforehand, as fhe wifhes to be encouraged. One hint I 
am to give you, mean time. It is this: T o make a dif- 
creet ufe of your pen and ink. Methinks a young 
creature of nicenefs fhould be lefs ready to write to 
one man, when fhe is defigned to be another’s. 

This compliance, I hope, will produce greater; 
and then the peace of the family will be reftored : 
Which is what is heartily wifhed by 

Tour . loving Uncle, 

John Harlowe. 

Unlefs it be to the purpofe our hearts are fet upon, 

you need not write again. 

} This 
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This man have more terror at feeing me , than I can 
have at feeing him ! — How can that be ? If he had 
half as much, he would not wifh to fee me ! — His 
motive Love! —Yes indeed ! Love of himfelf!— He 
knows no other !—For Love, that deferves the name, 
feeks the fatisfa&ion of the beloved object, more than 
its own.!*—Weighed in this fcale, what a profana¬ 
tion is this man guilty of! * 

Not. to take up my rcfolution beforehand! — That 
advice comes too late ! 

But I mud; make a difcrect ufe of my pern That, 
I doubt, as they have managed it, in the fenfe they 
mean it, is as much out of my power, as the other. 

But to ivrite to one man y when I am defignedfor 
another! What a fhocking expreflion is That! 

Repenting of my appointment with Mr. Lovelace, 
before I had this favour granted me, you may believe 
I hefitated not a moment about revoking it now y that 
I had gained fuch a refpite. Accordingly, I wrote, 
4 That I found it inconvenient to meet him, as I had 
4 intended: That the rifqye I fhould run of a dif- 
4 covery, and the mifchiefs that might flow from it, 
4 could not be juflified by any end that fuch a meet- 
4 ing could anfwer: That I found one certain fer- 
4 vant more in my way, when I took my morning 
4 and evening airings, than any other : That he knew 
4 not but that the perfon who might betray the fccrets 
4 of a family to him , might be equally watchful to oblige 
4 thofe whom he ought to oblige; and fo, if oppor- 
4 tunity were given him, might betray me, or him, 
4 to them: That I had not been ufed to a conduct fo 
4 faulty, as to lay myfelf at the mercy of fervants : 
4 And was forry he had meafures to purfue, that made 
4 fteps neceflary in his own opinion, which, in mine, 
4 were very culpable, and which no end could juftify: 
4 That things drawing towards a crifis between me 
4 and my friends, an interview could avail nothing ; 
4 efpecially as the method by which this correfpond- 
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* ence was carried on, was not fufpe&ed, and he a 
4 could write aft that was in his mind to write: That L 

* I expe&ed to be at liberty to judge of what was 
‘ proper and fit upon this occafion : Efpecially as he 

* might be aflured, that I would fooner choofe death, 

* than Mr. Solmes/ t 

‘Tnefday Night. 

I have depofited my letter to Mr. Lovelace. 
Threatening as things look againft me, I am much i 
better plealed with myfelf, than I was before. I 
reckon he will be a little out of humour upon it, 
however. But as I referved to myfelf the liberty of 
changing my mind ; and as it is eafy for him to ima¬ 
gine there may be reafons for it within-d oors, "which 
he cannot judge of without ; and I have fuggefled to L 
him fome of them; I fhould think it ftrange, if he 
acquiefces not, on this occafion, with a chearfulnefs, 
which may fhew me, that his laft letter is the genuine 
product of his heart: For if he be really fo much 
concerned at his part: faults, as he pretends, and has 
for fome time pretended, muft he not, of courfe, have 
corrected, in fome degree, the impetuofity of his tem¬ 
per? The firft ftep to reformation, as I conceive, is 
to fubdue fudden guffs of pafiion, from which fre¬ 
quently the greateft evils arife, and to learn to bear 
difappointments. If the irafcible paflions cannot be 
•overcome, what opinion fhall one have of the perfon’s 
power over thofe to which bad habit, joined to greater 
temptation, gives ftronger force ? 

Pray, my dear, be fo kind, as to make inquiry by 
fome fafe hand, after the difguifes Mr. Lovelace al- 
fumes at the inn he puts up at in the poor village of 
Neale, he calls it. If it be the fame I take it to be, 

I never knew it was confiderable enough to have a 
name ; nor that it has an inn in it. 

As he muft be much there, to be fo conftantly near 
us, I would be glad to have fome account of his be- 
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haviour; and what the people think of him. In fuch 
a length of time, he muft give fcandal, or hope of 
reformation. Pray, my dear, humour me, in this 
inquiry : 1 havt* reafons for it, which you (hall be ac¬ 
quainted with another time, if the refult of the in- 
quiry difcover them not. 

letter. XIX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Uo-wn. 

Wednefday Morning, Nine o’Clock. 

A M juft return’d from my morning walk, and 
* already have received a letter from Mr. Lovelace 
m atifwer to mine depofited laft night. He muft have 
had pen, ink, and paper, with him ; for it was writ¬ 
ten in the coppice ; with this circumftance; On one 
knee, kneeling with the other. Not from reverence 
to the written-to, however, as you’ll find. 

_ Well are we inftruaed early to keep this fex at a 
diftance. An undefigning open heart, where it is 
loth to difoblige, is eafily drawn in, I "fee to 
obhge more than ever it defigned. It is too ap’t to 
govern itfelf by what a bold fpirit is encourao-cd to 
expe£i of it. It is very difficult for a good-natured 

youiig perfon to give a negative where it difefteems 
not. 

One’s heart may harden and contra#, as one gains 
Experience, and when we have fmarted perhaps for 
our eafy folly : And fo it ought , or it would be upon 
very unequal terms with the world. 

Kxcufe there grave reflexions. This man has vex’d 
me heartily. I fee his gentlenefs was art \ fiercenefs, 
and a temper like what 1 have been too much ufed to 
at home, are nature in him. In the mind I am in, 
nothing fliall ever make me forgive him, fince there 
can be no good reafon for his impatience on an ex¬ 
pectation given with referve, and abfolutely revo¬ 
cable. 
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cable— /fo much to fufFer thro' him; yet, to be 
treated as if I were obliged to bear infults/ram him !- 
But here you will be pleafed to read his letter j 

which I (hall inclofe. , . 

‘ \uJkot 3 tavobu f*ti £) (i noiiu'Kjcuoo 

To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Good God f 

W HAT is now to become of me!— How (hall I 
fupport this difappointment ! — No new caufe! 
—On one knee, kneeling with the other, I write . ■ 

My feet benumbed with midnight wanderings thro 
the heavieft dews, that ever fell: My wig and my 
linen dripping with the hoar-froft diffolving on them! 

_Day but juft breaking—Sun not rifen to exhale— 

May it never rife again !—Unlefs it bring healing and 
comfort to a benighted foul! — In proportion to the 
joy you had infpired (ever lovely promiier !), in luch 

proportion is my anguifti! - 

And are things drawing towards a crip between your 
friends and you ? — Is not this a reafon for me to ex- 
pe&, the rather to expert, the promifed interview . 

Can 1 write all that is in my mind , fay you 
Impoflible !— Not the hundredth part of what is in 
my mind, and in my apprehenfion, can I write ! 

O the wavering, the changeable fex ! — But can 
Mifs Clarifla Harlowe— 

Forgive me. Madam !—I know not what I write! 
—Yett I muft, I do, infift upon your promife—Or 
that you will condefcend to find better excufes for the 

failure_Or convince me, that ftronger reafons are 

impofed upon you, than thofe you offer.—A promile 
once mven; upon deliberation given! — the promife-#/ 
only can difpenfe with; — or fome very apparent ne- 
ceflity impofed upon the promife-#', which leaves no 
power to perform it. 

The firft promife you ever made me ! Life and 
* Death, 
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Death, perhaps, depending upon it— My heart de- 
fponding from the barbarous methods refolved to be 
taken with you, in malice to me ! 

You would fooner choofe death than Solmes (How my 
foul fpurns the competition !) O my beloved creature, 
what are thefe but words ! — Whofe words ?— Sweet 
and ever-adorable—What ?—Promife-breaker—muft 
I call you ?— How fhall I believe the afleveration 
(your fuppofed Duty in the queftion ! Perfecution fo 
flaming ! Hatred to me fo ftrongly avow’d !) after 
this inftance of your fo lightly difpenfing with your 
promife ! 

If, my deareft life! you would prevent my dif- 
traction, or, at lead diftra&ed confequences, renew 
the promifed hope! — My fate is indeed upon its 
crifis. 

Forgive me; deareft creature, forgive me!—I 
know I have written in too much anguifh of mind ! 
—Writing this, in the fame moment that the juft- 
d^wning light has imparted to me the heavy dif- 
appointment! 

I dare not re-perufe what I have written. —I mujl 
depofite it— It may ferve to ftiew you my diftra&ed 
apprehenfions, that This difappointment is but a pre¬ 
lude to the greateft of All. — Nor, having here, any 
other paper, am I able to write again, if I would, on 
this gloomy fpot. Gloomy is my foul; and all na¬ 
ture round me partakes of my gloom ! — I truft it, 
therefore, to your goodnefs ! If its fervor excites your 
difpleafure, rather than your pity, you wrong my 
paflion ; and I fhall be ready to apprehend, that I am 
intended to be the facrifice of more mifereants than 
one !—Have patience with me, deareft creature ! —I 
mean Solmes, and your Brother only—But, if, exert¬ 
ing your ufual generofity, you will excufe and re - 
appoint, may That God, whom you profefs to ferve, 
and who is the God of Truth and of Protnifes , protect 

and 
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and blefs you, for both; and for reftoring to Him* 
(elf, and to Hope, 

four ever-adoring, yet 


Ivy-Cavern in the 
Coppice—day but 
juft breaking. 


almojl defending 

Lovelace! 


This is the Anfwer 1 Jhall return . 

Wednefday Uforning* 

I AM amazed, Sir, at the freedom of your re¬ 
proaches. Preffed and teazed, againft convenience 
and inclination, to give you a private meeting, am 
J to be thus challeng’d and upbraided, and my hex 
reflefteil upon, becaufe I thought it prudent to change 
my mind ?— A liberty I had referved to myfelf, when 
I made the appointment, as you call it. I wanted not 
inftances of your impatient (pint to other people: 
yet may it be happy for me, that I have this new 
one : which (hews, that you can as little fpare me, 
when I purfue the diftatcs of my own reafon, as you 
do others, for atfing up to theirs. Two motives you 
muft be governed by in this excefs. 1 he one my 
eafmcfs ; the other your own preemption. Since you 
think you have found out th efirjl, and have (hewn 
fo much of the' laji upon it, I am too much alarmed, 
not to wifli and defire, that your letter of this day 
may conclude all the trouble you have had from, or 

f~or 

Your humble Servant , 

Cl. Harlowe. 


I believe, my dear, I may promife myfelf your 
approbation, whenever I write or fpeak with fpint, be 
it to whom it will. Indeed, I find but too much rea¬ 
fon to exert it, fmee I have to deal with people, who 
meafure their condu& to me, not by what is fit or 

decent, right or wrong, but by what they think my 

temper 
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temper will bear. I have, till very lately, been praifed 
for mine; but it has always been by thofe who never 
gave me opportunity to return the compliment to 
themfelves : Some people have a&ed, as if they 
thought forbearance on one fide abfolutely necelTary 
^ for them and me, to be upon good terms together ; 
and in this cafe have ever taken care rather to owe 
that obligation than to lay it. You have hinted to 
me, that refentment is not natural to my temper, and 
v that therefore it mull foon fubfide. It may be fo, 
with refpeft to my relations: But not to Mr. Love¬ 
lace, I allure you. 

IVednefday Noon , March 29. 
We cannot always anfwer for what we can do: 
But to convince you, that I can keep my above re- 
lolution, with regard to This Lovelace, angry as my 
letter is, and three hours as it is fmce it was written, 
I allure you, that I repent it not, nor will foften it, 
altho* I find it is not taken away. And yet I hardly 
ever before did any-thing in anger, that I did not re¬ 
pent in half an hour; and queftion myfelf in lefs than 
that time, whether I was right or wrong. 

In this refpite till Tuefday, I have a little time to 
look about me, as I may fay, and confider of what I 
have to do, and can do. And Mr. Lovelace's in- 
folence will make me go very home with myfelf. Not 
that I think I can conquer my averfion to Mr. Solmes. 
I am fure I cannot. But, if I abfolutely break with 
Mr. Lovelace, and give my friends convincing proofs 
of it, who knows but they will reftore me to their 
favour, and let their views in relation to the other 
man go off by degrees ? — Or, at leaft, that I may 
be fafe till my coufin Morden arrives : To whom, £ 
think, I will write ; and the rather, as Mr. Lovelace 
has allured me, that my friends have written to hinr 
to make good their fide of the queftion. 

But, with all my courage, I am eKceedingly ap- 
Voir. IL G' prehenfive 
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prehen five about Tuefday next, and about what may 
refult from my ftedfaftnefs ; for ftedfaft I am fure I 
ihall be. '['hey are refolved, I am told, to try every 
means to induce me to comply with what they are 
determin’d upon. I am refolved to do the like, to 
avoid what they would force me to do. A dreadful 
contention between parents and child!—Each hope- 
ing to leave the other without excufe, whatever the 
confequcnce may be. 

What can I do? Advife me, my dear ! Something 
is ftrangely wrong fomewhere ! to make parents, the 
moft indulgent till now, feem cruel in a child’s eyej 
and a daughter, till within thefe few weeks, thought 
unexceptionably dutiful, appear, in their judgment, 
a rebel! O my ambitious and violent brother ! —* 
What may he have to anfwer for to both !— 

•. Be pleated to remember, my dear, that your laft 
favour was dated on Saturday. This is Wednefday; 
And none of mine have been taken away fince. 
Don’t let me want your advice. My fituation is ex¬ 
tremely difficult.—But I am fure you love me ftill: 
And not the lefs on that account. Adieu, my be* 
loved friend, 

Cl. Harlowe. 
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LETTER XX. 

IQ 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. li 

* * ’‘SEPfflP 


Thurfday Mornings Day-break , March 30. 


A N accident has occafioned my remiffiiefs, as, till 
you know it, you may juftly think my fdence. 
My mamma was fent for on Sunday night, with 
the utmoft earneftnefs, by her coufin Larkin, whom 
I mentioned in one of my former. 

'Phis poor woman was always afraid of Death, and 
was one of thofc weak perfons who imagine that the 
‘ * * * making 
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r - making of their Will mull be an undoubted fore- 

* runner of it. 

She had always faid, when urged to the neceffary 
t2 work. That whenever (he made it, (he (hould not 
ek live long after; and, one would think, imagined (he 
If was under an obligation to prove her words : For, 
it tho* (he had been long bed-rid, and was, in a man- 
v ner, worn out before, yet (he thought herfelf better, 
till (he was perfuaded to make it: And from that 
its moment, remembering what (he ufed to prognofticate 
re (her fears helping on what Jhe feared , as is often the 
i cafe, particularly in the Small-Pox), grew worfe; and 
had it in her head once to burn her Will, in hopes to 
s® grow better upon it. 

gb She fent my mamma word, That the Do&ors had 
- given her over : But that (he could not die till (he 
: . faw her. I told my mamma. That if (he wifh’d her 
a a chance for recovery, (he (hould not, for that reafon, 
go. But go (he would 5 and, what was worfe, 
A would make me go with her j and that, at an hour’s 
% warning [Had there been more time for argumenta- 
1 tion, to be fure I had not gone !] for (he faid nothing 
of it to me, till (lie was rifing in the morning early , 
j-efolving to return at night. So that there was a kind 
of neceflity, that my preparation to obey her, (hould, 
in a manner, accompany her command.—A com¬ 
mand fo much out of the way, on fuch a folemn oc- 
cafion ! And this I reprefented—But to no purpofe : 
—There never was fuch a contradi 61 ing girl in th& 
world— My wifdom always made her a fool!— But 
(he would be obliged this time , proper or improper. 

* I have but one way of accounting for this fudden 
If whim of my mamma—She had a mind to accept of 
r,i Mr. Hickman’s offer to efcorte her:^—And I verily 
t believe [I wifli I were quite fure of it] had a mind to 

oblige him with my company— as far as I know, to 
keep me out of worfe. 

For, would you believe it ? — As fure as you are 
p ' G 2 alive, 
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alive, fhe is afraid for her favourite Hickman, 5 b©- 
caufe of the long vifit your Lovelace, tho’ fo much 
by accident, made me in her abfence, laft time file 
•was at the fame place. I hope, my dear, you are 
not jealous too. But, indeed, I now and then, when 
fhe teazes me with praifes which Hickman cannot 
deferve, in return, fall to praifing thofe qualities and 
perfonalities in Lovelace, which the other never will 
have. Indeed I do love to teaze a little bit, that 
I do. — My mamma’s girl! — I had like to have 
(aid. 

As you know fhe is as paflionate, as I am pert* 
you will not wonder to be told, that we generally 
fall out on thefe occafions: She flies from me, at the 
long run : It would be undutiful in me to leave 
her firji — And then I get an opportunity to purfue 
our correfpondence, ■• .- ** Ji 

For, now I am rambling, let me tell you, that fhe 
does not much favour that 5 — for two reafons, I be¬ 
lieve : One, that I don’t fhew her all that pafles be¬ 
tween us ; the other. That Ihe thinks I harden your 
mind againft: your duty, as it is called \ and with her f 
for a reafon at home, as I have hinted more than 
once, parents cannot do wrong ; children cannot op- 
pofe, and be right. This obliges me now-and-then 
to Jieal an hour, as I may fay, and not let her know 
how I am employ’d. 

You may guefs from what I have written, how 
averfe I was to comply with this ftretch of motherly 1 
authority, made fo much againft rhyme and reafon. 

— But it came to be a teji of duty ; fo I was obliged • 
to yield, tho’ with a full perjfuafion of being in the ! 

right. ' 'SL* I! 

I have always your reproofs upon thefe occafions : 

In your late letters ftronger than ever. A good rea¬ 
fon why, you’ll fay, Becaufe more deferved than ever. 

I thank you kindly for your correction. I hope to J' 
make rw-rection of it — But let me tell you, that 
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ftnpes, whether deferved or not, have made me 

fenfible deeper than the fkin — But of this another 
Q time. 

It was Monday afternoon before we reached the 
O gentlewoman s. That fiddling, parading fellow,* 
you know who I mean, made us wait for him twa 
hours (and I to go a journey I dilliked !) only for the 
k of having, a little more tawdry upon his houfings ; 

K which he had hurry’d his faddler to put on, to make 

C him look fine, being to efcorte his dear Madam Howe, 

and her fair daughter.—I told him, that I fuppofed 
a: he was afraid, that the double folemnity in the cafe,* 

p that of the vifit to a dying woman, and that of his 
\\ own countenance, would give him the appearance of 
H! un df rt aker j to avoid whfoh, he ran into as bad : 

ii an ext reme, and I doubted would be taken for a 
mountebank . 

tk - ^ h u e . man was confounded. He took it as ftrongly,- 
i; 25 lf hls confcience gave aflent to the juftice of the 
& remark.— Otherwife, he would have borne it better : 
c* I^ or he is ufed enough to this fort of treatment. I : 
t thought he would have cry’d. I have heretofore ob^* 

B : forved, that on this fide of the contrad, he feems to* 

be a mighty meek fort of creature.— And tho’ I • 
H ** ouJd J 1 !r e U I 1 } hirn hereafter , perhaps, • yet I can’t 

rii , ,P defpifing him a little in my heart for it now . I 

believe, my dear, we all love your bluftering fellows 
, beft; could we but dired the blufter^ and bid it roar' 
when, and at whom, we pleafed. 

The poor man looked at my mamma. She was 
lo angry [My airs upon it, and my oppofition to the- 
journey, having all helped], that for half the way {he 
would not fpeak to me. And when foe did, it was^ r 
$ 7 . h I had not brought you !—You know not what 

it is. to condefcend. It is my fault, not Mr. Hick - 
mans, that you are here, fo much againft your will;. 
—Have you no eyes for this fide of the chariot ? 

And then he far’d the better from her, as he always 

3 does. 
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does, for faring worfe from me : For there was, how 1 
do you now. Sir? And how do you ncw y Mr. Hick¬ 
man ? as he ambled now on this fide of the chariot, 
now on that, ftealing a prim look at me; her head 
hall out of the chariot, kindly finding as if marry’d 
to the man but a fortnight herfelf: While I always 
fiiw fomething to divert myfelf, on the fide of the 
chariot where the honeft man was not, were it but 
old Robin at a diftance, on his Roan KeffeL 

Our cowrtlhip-days, they (ay, are our beft days. 
Favour dcftroys courtfhip. Diftance increafes it. 
Its eflence is diftance. And to fee how familiar thefe 
men-wretches grow upon a fmile, what an "awe they 
are ftruck into when one frowns! W ho would not 
make them ftand off? Who would not enjoy a power, 
that is to be fo Ihort-lived ? 

Don’t chide me one bit for this, my dear. It is 
in nature. I can’t help it: Nay, for that matter, I 
love it, and wifti not to help it. So fpare your gra¬ 
vity, I befeech you on tins fubjedh I fet not up for 
a perfect character.. The man will bear it. And what 
need you care ? My mamma over-balances all he fuf- 
fers: And if he thinks himfelf unhappy, he ought 
never to be otherwife. 

Then, did he not deferve a fit of the fullens, think 
you, to make us lofe our dinner, for his parade, fince 
in fo fhort a journey one would not bait, and lofe the 
opportunity of coming back that night, had the old 
gentlewoman’s condition permitted it ? 1 o fay no¬ 

thing of being the caufe, that my mamma was in the 
glout with her poor daughter all the way. 

At our alighting I gave him another dab \ but it 
was but a little one. Yet the manner, and the air, 
made up (as I intended they Ihould) for that defedt. 
My mamma’s hand was kindly put into his, with a 
£mpering altogether bridal ; and with another. How 
do you now, Sir ? — All his plump mulcles were in 
motion, and a double charge of care and obfequiouf- 
_ : i- _. nefi 
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ftefs fidgetted up his whole form, when he offer’d to 
me his officious palm. My mamma, when I was a 
girl, always bid me hold up my head. I juft then 

( remember’d her commands, and was dutiful: I ne-'. 

ver held up my head fo high. With an averted fu¬ 
ll percilious eye, and a rejecting hand, half-flourifhing—« 

ti I have no need of help, Sir!—You are in my way* 
ij He ran back, as if on wheels ; with a face excef- 
fively mortify’d : I had thoughts elfe to have follow’d 
fi the too gentle touch, with a declaration, that I had 

i as many hands and feet as himfelf: But this would 

jl have been telling him a piece of news, as to the latter, 

*: that I hope, he had not the prefumption to guefs at. 

f 1 

W e found the poor woman, as we thought, at thp 

; I Jaft gafp. Had we come fooner , we could not have 

t got away, as we intended, that night. You fee I am 

for excufmg the man all I can; and yet, I allure you, 
I have not f<& much as a conditional liking to him. 
My mamma fat up moft part of the night, expe&ing 
every hour woukl have been her poor coufin’s laft. 
f I bore her company till two* 

I never favv the approaches of death in a grown 
perfon before ; and was extremely fhock’d. Death, 
to one in health, is a very terrible thingr We pity 
it! the perfon for what Jhe fuffers : And we pity our- 
felves for what we muft fome time hence, in like fort', 
ti fuffer; and fo are doubly affe&ed. 

She held out till Tuefday morning, eleven; and 
having told my mamma, that fhe had left her an exeW 
k cutrix, and her and me rings and mourning; we 

I were employ’d all that day, in matters of the Will ; 
[By which my coufin Jenny Fynnett is handfomely 
provided for]; fo that it wasWednefday morning early, 
before we fet out on our return. <• 

It is true, we got home (having no houfings to 
ftay for) by noon’: But tho’ I fent Robin away be- 
f G 4 fore 
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lore he alitt; and he brought me back a whole packet, 
down to the fame Wednesday noon ; yet was I really 
fo fatigued (and fhock'd, as I muft own, at the hard 
death of the old gentlewoman) ; my mamma likewife 
£who has no reafon to diflike this world] being in- 
difpofed from the fame occafion ; that I could not fet 
about writing, time enough, for Robin's return that 
night. •• . 

But having recruited my fpirits, my mamma hav¬ 
ing alfo had a good night, I arofe with the dawn, to 
write this, and get it difpatched time enough for your 
breakfaft-airing ; that your fufpenfe may be as fhort 
as poiSbie. 

I will foon follow This with another. I will 
Employ a perfon direftly to find out how Lovelace 
behaves himfelf at his inn. Such a bufy fpirit muft 
be traceable. 

But, perhaps, my dear, you are indifferent now 
about him, or his employments ; for this requeft was 
made before he mortally offended you. Neverthe- 
lefs, I will have inquiry made. The refult, it is 
very probable, will be of ufe to confirm you in your 
prelent unforgiving temper. —* And yet, if the poor 
man.[Shall I pity him for you , my dear?] fhould be 
depriv'd of the greateft bleffing any man on earth can 
receive, and which he has the prefumption, with fo little 
merit, to afpire to; he will have run great rifques ; 
caught great colds ; hazarded fevers; fuftained the 
higheft indignities ; brav’d the inclemencies of fkies, 
and all for—nothing ! — Will not this move your^- 
nerofity (if nothing elfe) in his favour ? — Poor Mr. 
Lovelace !—. 

I would occafion no throb; nor half-throb ; no 
flafh of fenfibility, like lightning darting in, and as 
foon fupprefs'd, by a difcretion that no one of the 
Sex ever before could give fuch an example of — I 

would 
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would not , I fay ; and yet, for a trial of you to your- 
m rather than as an impertinent overflow of raillery 
in your friend, as money-takers try a fufpe&ed 
guinea by the founds let me, on fuch a fuppofition, 
found you, by repeating. Poor Air. Lovelace !—- 

And now, my dear, how is it with you ? How do ; 
you now, as my mamma fays to Mr. Hickman, « 
when her pert daughter has made him look for- 
rowful l 

L E T TE K XXL 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlovv'e. 


Thurfday Morning. 

‘ "Y ‘ "Will now take fome notice of your laft favour. • 
"** But being fo far behind-hand with you, muft bo 
« brief. 

In the firfl place, as to your reproofs, thus {hall I ; 
5 * difcharge myfelf of that part of my fubjeft : Is it 
likely, think you, that I fhould avoid deferving them : 
now-and-then, occafionally, when I admire the man- 
ii : ner in which you give me your rebukes, and love you ; 
the better for them ? And when you are fo well in- 
Titled to give them ? For what faults can you poflibly ' 
have, unlefs your relations are fo kind as to find you 
a/*w to keep their many in countenance ? — But, 
They are as kind to ?ne in This, as to you ; for I 
may venture to affirm. That any one who fhould 
read your letters, and would fay, you were right, 
would not, on reading mine, condemn me for be- ; 
ing quite wrong. 

Your refolution, not to leave your father’s houfe, • 
is right — if you can flay in it, and avoid being 
i i Solmes’s wife; 

I think you anfwer’d Solmes’s letter, as I fhould 
have anfwer’d it.—Will you not compliment me and 
yourfelf at once j by faying, that That was right ? 

- G 5 You' 
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.. You have, in your letters to your uncle, and the (1 
reft, done all that you ought to do. You are wholly 
guiltlefs of the confequence, be it what it will. To- 
offer to give up your eftute ! — That would not I 
have done!— You fee, this offer ftagger’d them:-' 
They took time to confider of it: Th.y made my 
heart ake in the time they took : I was afraid they 
would have taken you at your word : And fo, but 
for fhame, and for fear of Lovelace, I dare fay, they 
would.—You are too noble by half for them. This, 

I repeat, is an offer I would not have made. Let me 
beg of you, my dear, never to repeat the temptation 
to them. I" 

J freely own to you, that their ufage of you upon it, u 
and Lovelace’s different behaviour in nis letter received 
at the fame time, would have made me his, paft re- {i 
d'cmpti'on. The duce take the man, I was going to 
fay, for not having had fo much regard to his. bna-' t 
radter and morals, as would have intirely juflify’d 
f.jch a ftep in a Clariffa Harlow^ perfecuted as fhe is! j 1 

I winder not at }our appointment with him. I 
may further touch upon fome part of this fubjeef by- 
and-by. • 

Pray, pray, I pray you now, my deareft: friend, 
contrive to fend your Betty Barnes, to me T— Docs '} 
the Coventry-adf extend to women, know ye?— 

The lead I would do, fhould be, to fend her home 
well foufed in, and dragged thro*, our deepeft: horfe- t 

pond. I'll engage, if I get her hither, that fhe fhall 
keep the anniverfary of her deliverance as long as fhe . 1 
lives. ; 

I wonder not at Lovelace’s faucy anfwer, fauey ^ 1 
as it really is. If he loves you as he ought, he muff 
he vex’d at fo great a di(appointment. The man mult 
have been a deteftabie hypocrite, I think, had he not 
lbewn his vexation. Your expeditions of fuch a 
Chriftian command of temper in him, in a difap- 
pouitment of this nature tfpecially, are too early, by * 

* ’ almoft 
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almofl half a century, in a man of his conditution. 
But, neverthelefs, I am very far from blaming you 
for your refentment- 

I fhall be all impatience to know how this matter 
ends between you and him. But a few inches of 
brick-wall between you fo lately ; and now fuch 
mountains ! — And you think to hold it! — May 
be fo !— 

You fee the temper he fhew’d in his preceding 
letter was not natural to him, you fay. And did 
you before think it ivas ? Infolent creepers and in- 
finuators ! Inch-allow’d, ell-taking incrpachers !— 
This very Hickman, I make no doubt, will be as 
faucy as your Lovelace, if evej he dare. He has 
not half the arrogant bravery of the other, and can 
better hide his horns ; that’s all. But whenever he 
has the power, depend upon it, he will butt at one 
as valiantly as the other. •' 

If ever I fhould be perfuaded to have him, I fliall 
watch how the imperative Husband comes upon him ; 
how the obfequious Lover goes off \ in fhort, how he 
a/lends , and how I defend, in the matrimonial wheel, 
never to take my turn again, but by fits and darts, 
like the feeble druggies of a finking date for i s dying, 
liberty. 

All good-natured men are paffonate , fays Mr. Love-, 
lace. A pretty plea to a beloved objett in the pleni¬ 
tude of her power ! As much as to fay. Greatly as 
I value you, Madam, I will not take pains to curb 
my paffions to oblige you.— Methinks, I fhould be 
glad to hear from Mr. Hickman fuch a plea for good¬ 
nature as this! 

Indeed, we are too apt to make allowances for 
fuch tempers as early indulgence has made uncon- 
troulable; and therefore habitually evil. But if a 
boidrous temper, when under obligation , is to be 
thus allowed for, what, when the tables are turned, 
will it expert? You know a husband, who, I fancy, 
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bad fome of thefe early allowances made for him: 
And you fee, that neither himfelf, nor any-body elfe, 
is the happier for it ! 

The fuiting of the tempers of two perfons who are 
to come together, is a great matter: And yet there 
Ihould be boundaries fixed between them, by confent, 
as it were, beyond which neither fhould go: And 
each fhould hold the other to it; or there would pro¬ 
bably be incroachments in both. If the boundaries of 
the Three Eftates that conftitute our Political Union 
were not known, and occafionally aflerted, what 
would become of each ? The two branches of the 
Legifiature would incroach upon each other; and^the 
Executive power would fwallow up both. 

If two perfons of difcretion, you’ll fay, * come to- 
ther— 

Ay, my dear, that’s true: But, if none but per¬ 
fons of difcretion were to marry—* And would it not 
furprife you if I were to advance, that the perfons of 
difcretion are generally fingle ?— Such perfons are apt 
to confider too much, to refolve.—Are not you and 
I complimented as fuch ?— And would either of us 
marry, if the fellows, and our friends, would let us 
alone ? 

But to. the former point;—Had Lovelace made his 
addrefles to me ( unlefs, indeed, I had been taken 
with a liking for him more than conditional), I would 
have forbid him, upon the firft pajjionate inftance of 
his good-nature , as he calls it, ever to fee me more : 

* Thou muft bear with me, honeft friend, might I 

* have faid (had I condefcended toYay any thing to 

* him), an hundred times more than This :—Begone, 

‘ therefore;— I bear with no pafiions that are predo- 

* minant to That'thou haft pretended for me.’ 

nut to one of your mild and gentle temper, it 
would be all one, were you marry’d, whether the 
man be a Lovelace or a Hickman in his fpirit.— You 
are fo obediently principled, that perhaps you would 
‘ * . . . have 
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have told a mild man, that he muft not intreat , but 
command ; and that it was beneath him not to exa£t 
from you the obedience you had fo folemnly vow’d 
to him at the altar.— I know of old, my dear, your 
8’. meek regard to that little piddling part of the mar¬ 
cs riage-vow, which fome prerogative-monger foifted 
% into the office, to make That a duty , which he knew 
a was not a right. 

sb Our way of training-up , you fay, makes us need 
ill the protection of the brave : Very true : And how ex- 
tremely brave and gallant is it, that this brave man 
will free us from all infults, but Thofe which will go 
3 neareft to us; that is to fay, His own ! 

How artfully has Lovelace, in the abftra<ft you 
s give me of one of his letters, calculated to your me¬ 
ridian ; Generous fpirits hate compulfton ! — He is cer- 
e*t tainly a deeper creature by much than once we thought 
him. He knows, as you intimate, that his own wild 
fa pranks cannot be concealed; and fo owns juft enough 
to palliate (becaufe it teaches you not to be furprifed 
B 1 at) any new one, that may come to your ears ; and 
then, truly, he is (however faulty) a mighty inge¬ 
nuous man 5 and by no means an hypocrite: A cha¬ 
racter, when found out, the moft odious of all others, 
jfj to our fexi in the other ; were it only becaufe it 
teaches us to doubt thejufticeof the praifes fuch a 
,, man gives us, when we are willing to believe them 
t to be our due. 

By means of this fuppofed ingenuity , Lovelace ob¬ 
tains a praife, inftead of a merited difpraife; and, like 
an abfolved confeffionaire, wipes off, as he goes along, 
one fcore, to begin another : For an eye favourable to 
him will not magnify his faults; nor will a woman, 
willing to hope the beji y forbear to impute to ill-will 
and prejudice all that charity can make fo imputable. 
And if fhe even give credit to fuch of the unfavour¬ 
able imputations, as may be too flagrant to be doubt¬ 
ed j fhe will be very apt to take in the future hope y 

which 
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which he inculcates, and which to queftion would be 
to queftion her own power, and perhaps merit: And 
thus may a woman be inclined to make a flight, or 
even a fancied, virtue atone for the moft glaring vice. 

I have a reafon, a new one, for this preachment 
upon a text you have given me. But, till I am better 
inform’d, I will not explain myfelf. If it come out, 
as I Ihrewdly fufpeil; it will, the man, my dear, is a 
devil; and you muft rather think of "•— ■ I proteft I 
had like to have fai d-^-Solmes, than him. 

But let This be as it will, lhall I tell you, how, 
after all his offences, he may creep in with you again ? 

I will.— Thus then : It is but to claim for him- 
felf the good-natur'd char after : And This, granted, 
will blot out the fault of pajfionate infolence : And fo 
he will have nothing to do, but This hour to accu- 
ftom you to infult; the Next, to bring you to forgive 
him, upon his fubmiilion : The confequence will be, 
that he will, by this fee-faw teazing, break your re- 
fentment all to pieces : And then, a little more of the 
infult, and a little lefi of the fubmiflion, on his part, 
will go down, till nothing elfe but the firft will be 
feen, and not a bit of the Jecmd: You will then be 
afraid to provoke fo ofFenfive a fpirit; and at Lift will 
'be brought fo prettily , and fo audibly , to pronounce 
the littie reptile word Obey, that it will do one’s 
heart good to hear you. The Mufcovite wife takes 
place of the managed miftrefs.— And, if you doubt 
the progreflion, be pleafed, my dear, to take your 
mamma's judgment upon it. 

But no more of This juft now. Your ftory is be¬ 
come too arduous to dwell upon thefe fort of topics. 

. And yet this is but an ajfeRed levity with me. My 
heart, as I have heretofore faid, is a fincere (barer in 
all your diftreftes. My funfhine darts but thro* a 
drizly cloud. My eye, were you to fee it, when it 
feems to you fo gladden'd, as you mention in a for¬ 
mer, is more than ready to overflow, even at the 
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very paffages, perhaps, upon which you impute to 
me the archnefs of exultation. 

But now the unheard of cruelty and perverfenefs 
of fomc of your friends [ Relations, I fhouid fay •, I am 
always blundering thus !J ; the as ft range determined- 
nefs of others ; your prefent quarrel with Lovelace ; 
and your approaching interview with Solmes, from 
which you are right to apprehend a great deal ; are 
fuch confiderable circumftances in your ftory, that it 
is fit they fhouid ingrofs all my attention. 

You alk me to advife you how to behave upon* 
Solmcs’s vifit. I cannot for my life. I know they 
expedl a great deal from it: You had not elfe had 
your long day comply’d with. All I will fay is, 1 hat 
if Solmes cannot be prevailed for, now, that Love¬ 
lace has fo much offended you, he never will. When 
the interview is over, I doubt not but that I fhall 
have reafon to fay, that All you did, that All you 
faid, was right, and could not be better: Yet, if I 
don't think fo, I won’t fay fo ; that I promife you. 

Only, let me advife you, to pull up a f t :irit, even 
to your uncle, if there be occafion. Refent the vile 
and foolifh treatment you meet with, in which he 
has taken fo large a lhare, and make him afham’d of 
it, if you can. 

I know not, upon reeollc&ion, but This interview., 
may be a good thing for you, however defign’d. For 
when Solmes fees (if that is to be fo), that it is im- 
poflible he fhouid fuccced with you \ and your rela¬ 
tions fee it too; the one muft, I think, recede, and 
the other come to terms with you ; upon offers, that 
it is my opinion, will go hard enough with you to 
comply with; when the Jlill harder are dilpenfed 
with. 

There are leveral paffages in your laft letters, *as 
well as in your former, which authorize me to fay 
This. But it would be unfeafonable to touch this 
fcibjeft further juft now. : ! ' 
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But, upon the whole, I have no patience to fee 
you thus made the fport of your brother’s and flfter’s 
cruelty For what, after ( fo much fteadinefs on your 
part, in fo many trials, can be their hope ? 

I approve of your intention to fend out of their 
reach all the letters and papers you would not have 
them fee. Methinks, I would wifh you to depofite 
likewife a parcel of cloaths, linen, &c. before your 
interview with Solmes; left you fhould not have an 
opportunity for it afterwards. Robin fhall fetch it 
away on the firft orders, by day or by night. 

I am in hopes to procure from my mamma, if 
things come to extremity, leave for you to be pri¬ 
vately with us. . 

I will condition to-be good-humour’d,'and even 
kind, to Her favourite, if fhe will fhew me an in¬ 
dulgence, that fhall make me ferviceable to Mine. • 
It has been a good while in my head.But I cannot t 
promife that I fhall fucceed in it. 

Don’t abfolutely defpair, however, my dear. Your 
quarrel with Lovelace may be a help to it. And the 
offers you made, in your anfwer to your uncle Har- 
lowe’s letter of Sunday night laft, may be another. 

I depend upon your forgivenefs of all the, perhaps ' 
unfeafonable, flippancies of your naturally too lively* - 
yet moft fincerely fympathizing, 

Anna Howe, 


LETTER XXII... i 

Jldifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mijs Howe# • 

Friday , March 31. . 

O U have very kindly accounted for your filence. 
People in misfortune are always in doubt. They 
are too apt to turn even unavoidable accidents into 
flights and negle&s ; efpeciallyin thofe whgfe favour¬ 
able opinion they wifh to preferve* 
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I am fure I ought evermore to exempt my Anna 
Howe from the fuppofed poflibility of her becoming 
one of thofe who balk only in the funfhine of a 
friend : But neverthelefs her friendfhip is too precious 
to me, not to doubt my own merits on the one hand* 
and not to be anxious for the prefervation of it, on 
the other. 

You fo generoufly give me liberty to chide you, 
that I am afraid of taking it, becaufe I could fooner 
miftruft my own judgment, than that of a beloved 
friend, whofe ingenuity in acknowleging an imputed 
error, fets her above the commiflion of a wilful one. 
This makes me half afraid to afk you, If you think 
you are not too cruel, too ungenerous fhall I fay, in 
your behaviour to a man who loves you fo dearly, 
and is fo worthy and fo fincere a man ? 

Only it is by You, or I fhould be afham’d to be 
outdone in that true magnanimity, which makes one 
thankful for the wounds giver! by a true friend. I 
believe I was guilty of a petulance, which nothing but 
my uneafy fituation can excufe •, if that can. I am 
almoft afraid to beg of you, and yet I repeatedly do, 
to give way to that charming fpirit, whenever it rifes 
to your pen, which fmiles, yet goes to the quick of 
one’s fault. What patient fhall be afraid of a probe 
in fo delicate a hand ?— I fay, I am almoft afraid to 
pray you to give way to it, for fear you fhould, for 
that yery reafon, reftrain it. For the edge may be 
taken off, if it does not make the fubje& of its rail¬ 
lery wince a little. Permitted or defired fatire may 
be apt, in a generous fatirift, mending as it raillies, 
to turn too Toon into panegyric. Yours is intended 
to inftrudl; and tho’ it bites, it pleafes at the fame 
time : No fear of a wound’s rankling or feftering by 
fo delicate a point, as you carry ; not invenom’d by 
perfonality, not intending to expofe, or ridicule, or 
exafperate.—.The moft admired of our moderns know 
nothing of this art: Why ? Becaufe it muft be founded 
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in good-nature, and directed by a right heart. The! 
man, not the faulty is the fubjeCt of their fatire : And 
were it to be jujl y how fhould it be ufeful P How 
fhould it anfwer any good purpofe? When every 
gafh (for their weapon is a Broad-fword, not a Lan¬ 
cet) lets in the air of public ridicule, and exafperates* 
where it fhould heal. Spare me not therefore, be- £ 
caufe I am your friend* For that very reafon fpare 
me not. I may feel your edge, fine as it is ; I may 
be pained : You would lofe your end if I were not: 

But after the firft fenfibility (as I have faid more than 
once before), I will love you the better, and my n 
amended heart fhall be all yours y and it will then be 
more worthy to be yours. . . - . s 

You have taught me what to fay to, and what to ii 
think of, Mr. Lovelace. You have, by agreeable anti¬ 
cipation, let me know how it is probable he will ap- * 
ply to me to be excus'd. I will lay every thing before 
you that fhall pafs on the occafion, if he does apply, ;( 
that I may take your advice, when it can come in ir 
time ; and when it cannot, that I may receive your 
correction, or approbation, as-1 may happen to merit 
either.— Only one thing muft be allow’d for me; 
that whatever courfe I (hall be permitted or be forced 
to fleer, I muft be confidered, as a perfon out of her 
own dire&ion. Toft to and fro, by the high winds 
of paffionate controu), and, as I think, unreafonable 
feverity, I behold the defired Port, the ftngle flcte r 
which I would fain fleer intoj but am kept off by 
the foaming billows of a brother’s and fifter’s envy; j 
and by the raging winds of a fuppofed invaded autho- h 
rity ; while I fee in Lovelace, the Rocks on one hand, 
and in Solmes, the Sands on the other; and tremble, 
left I fhould fplit upon the former, or ftrike upon the 
latter. h 

But you, my better pilot, what a charming hope 
do you bid me afpire to, if things come to extre- h 
mity! — I will not, as you caution me, too much 

depend 
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depend upon your fuccefs with your mamma, in my 
favour : For well I know her high notions of impli¬ 
cit duty in a child.—But yet 1 will hope too;—becaufe 
her feafonable protection may fave me perhaps from 
a greater rafhnefe: And, in This cafe, fhe lhall diredfc 
all my ways: I will do nothing hut by' her orders, 
and by her advice and yours : Not fee any-body: Not 
write to any-body t Nor fhall any living foul, but by 
her direction and yours, know where 1 am. In any 
cottage phee me, I will never ftir out, unlefs, dif- 
guifed as your fervant, I am now-and-then permitted 
an evening-walk with you : And this private pro¬ 
tection to be granted me for no longer time than till 
my coufm Morden comes ; which,' as I hope, cannot 
be long. 

1 am afraid I mu ft not venture to take the hint you 
give me, to depoftte feme of my cloaths j altho’ I will 
feme of my linen, as well as papers. 

I will tell you why. Betty had for fome time been 
very curious about my wardrobe, whenever I took 
out any of my things before her. 

Obferving this, 1 once left rny keys in the locks, 
on taking one of my garden-airings j and on my re¬ 
turn, furprifed the creature with her hand upon the; 
keys, as if fhutting the door. 

She was confounded at my fudden coming back. 
I took no notice : But, on her retiring, I found my 
cloaths dkl not lie in the ufual order. 

I doubted not, upon this, that her curiofity was 
an efFeCf of their orders to her ; and being afraid they 
would abridge me of my airings, if their fufpicions' 
were not obviated, it has ever fince been my cuftom 
(among other contrivances), not only to leave my 
keys in the locks; but to employ the wench now-and- 
then, in taking out my cloaths, fuit by fuit, on pretence- 
of preventing their being rumpled or creafed, and to 
fee that the flower’d filver fuit did -not tarnifh ; fome- 
times declaredly as a wile-away-time, having little 

site 
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clfe to do: With which employment (fuper-addedtO 
the delight taken by the low as well as the high of* 
our fex in feeing fine cloaths) Ihe feem’d always, I 
thought, as well pleafed, as if it anfwer’d one of the 
offices Ihe had in charge. 

To this, and to the confidence they have in a fpy 
fo diligent, and to their knowing, that I have not one 
confidante in a family, where, I believe, neverthelefs, 
every fervant in it loves me; nor have attempted to make 
one; I fuppofe, I owe the freedom I enjoy of my air¬ 
ings : And, perhaps (finding I make no movements 
towards going off), they, are the more fecure, that.I 
ftiall at laft be prevailed upon to comply with their 
meafures : Since they mull think, that, ©therwife, 
they give me provocations enough to take fome rafh 
flep, in order to free myfelf from a treatment fo dis¬ 
gracefuland which (God forgive me, if I judge 
amifs!), Tam afraid my brother and filler would not 
be forry to drive me to take.- 

If therefore fuch a Hep Ihould become neceflary 
(which I yet hope will not!). I mull be contented to- 
go away with the cloaths I fhall have on at the time. 
My cuffom to be drefs’d for the day, as foon as break- 
fall is over, when I have had no houlbold-employ- 
ments to prevent me, will make fuch a Hep, if I am 
forced to take it, lefs fufpe&ed. And the linen I 
fhall depofite, in purfuance of your kind hint, cannot 
Be mifs’d. 

This cullom, altho* a pritbner, as I may too truly 
fay, and neither vifited nor vifitmgj I continue. One 
owes to one y s~felf , and to one’s y^v, you know, to 
be always neat; and never to be furprifed in a way 
one Ihould be pained to be feen in. 

Befides, people in adverfity, which is the Hate of 
trial of every good quality, Ihould endeavour to pre - 
ferve laudable culloms, that, if funlhine return, they 
may not be lofers by their trial, - 
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• Does it not, moreover, manifeft a firmnefsof mind* 

In an unhappy perfon, to keep hope alive ? 

To hope for better days, is half to deferue them i 
15(1 For could we have juft ground for fuch a hope, if we 
did not refolve to deferve what that hope bids us afpire 
to?—Then, who lhall befriend a perfon who forfakes 
herfelf ?—Thefe are reflections by which I fometimes 
^ endeavour to fupport myfelf. 

^ I know you don’t delpife my grave airs , altho* 

^ (with a view, no doubt, to irradiate my mind in my 
Vl misfortunes) you railly me upon them. Every-body 
: has not your talent of introducing ferious and import* 
ir ant leffons, in fuch a happy manner, as at once to de* 
light and inftruCL 

^ * What a multitude of contrivances may not young 
: people fall upon, if the mind be not engaged by aCls 
M of kindnefs and condefcenfion ! I am not ufed by my 
friends, of late, as 1 always ufed their fervants. 

When I was intrufted with the family-man age- 
ment, I always found it both generous and juft, to re- 
880 pofe a truft in them. Not to feem to expeCl or de¬ 
li^ pend upon jufticefrom them, is, in a manner, to bid 
them take opportunities, whenever they offer, to be 
dtf JM-juft. 

M Mr. Solmes (to expatiate a little on this low, but 
not unufeful, fubjeCl), in his more trifling folicitudes, 
W would have had a forry key-keeper in me. Were I 
jniftrefs of a family, I would not either take to my- 
ijt> : felf, or give to fervants, the pain of keeping thofe I 
had reafon to fufpeCl. People low in Itation have 
h* often minds not fordid. — Nay, I have fometimes* 
i** thought, that, even take number for number, there 
are more honeji low people , than honejl high. In the 
one, honefty is their chief pride. In the other, the 
iff* 1 love of power, of grandeur, of pleafure, miflead ; 
mti : and that love, and their anibition, induce a para¬ 
mount pride, which too often fwallows up the more 
laudable one. 
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Many of the former would fcom to deceive a con* 
fidertee. But I have feen, among the moft ignoraift 
of their clafs, a fufceptibility of refentment, if their 
honefty has been fufpe&ed : And have more than 
once been forced to put a fervant right, whom I have 
heard fay-, That, altho’ fhe valued herfelf upon her 
honefty, no mailer or miftrefs fhould fufpedi her for 

nothing. . , , 

How tar has the comparifon I had in my head, be¬ 
tween my friends treatment of me, and my treatment 
of their few ants, earned me! But we always allowed 
•ourfelves to expatiate on fuch fubje&s, whether low 
or high, that might tend to inlarge our minds, or 
mend our management, whether notional or prac¬ 
tical, and whether they refpe&ed our prefent, or might 
refpe& our probable future fituations. 

What I was principally leading to, was to tell you, 
how ingenious 1 am in my contrivances and pretences 
eo blind my gaolerefs, and to take off the jealoufy ot 
her principals, on my going down fo often into the 
garden and poultry-yard. People fufpicioufly treated 
never, I believe, want invention. Sometimes I want 
air, and am better the moment I am out of my cham¬ 
ber— Sometimes fplrits ; and then my Bantams an 
Pheafants, or the Cafcade, divert me-, the former, by 
their infpiriting livelinefs; the latter, more folemnly, 

by its echoing dafhings, and hollow murmurs.—Some¬ 
times, fclitude is of all things my wifh, and the aw¬ 
ful filence of the night, the fpangled element, and 
the riling and letting fun, how promotive of contem¬ 
plation 1 — Sometimes, when I intend nothing, and 
expe& not letters, I am officious to take Betty witn 
me ; and at others, befpeak her attendance, when^ 
know Ihe is otherwife employ’d, and cannot gne 

it me. . . rr 

Thefe more capital artifices I branch out into leber 

ones, without number. Yet all have not only * ^ 
face of truth, but arc real truth 5 altho’ not the p 
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It*, cipal motive. How prompt a thing is will! What 
oat: impediments does dijlike furnifh !—How fwiftly, thro' 
every difficulty, do we move with the one !—How 
eK tardily with the other !—Every trifling obftru&ion 
rkc. weighing one down, as if lead were faftened to our 
ip feet! 

Friday Mornings Eleven o'Clock. 

I have already made up my parcel of linen ; my 
Ti - n heart aked all the time I was employ’d about it; and 
^ ffill akes, at the thoughts of its being a neceflary 
,precaution. 

When it comes to your hands, as I hope it fafely 
’ will, you will be pleafed to open it. You will find 

* in it two parcels fealed up 5 one of which contains 
the letters you have not yet feen; being thofe written 

, r fince I left you $ in the other are all the letters, and 
. ? copies of letters, that have pafled between you and 
£ me, fince I was laft with you ; with fome other pa- 
■ pers, on fubje&s lb much above me, that I cannot 
wiffi them to be feen by any-body whofe indulgence 
l am not fo fureof, as I am of yours. If my judg¬ 
ment ripen with my years, perhaps I may review 
them. 

Mrs. Norton ufed to fay, from her reverend Father, 
that there was one time of life for imagination and 
? j fancy to work in : Then, were the writer to lay by 
his works till riper years and experience fhould direct 
ni | the fire rather to glow, than to flame out ; fomething 
between both, might, perhaps, be produced, that 
L would not difpleafe a judicious eye. 

In a third divifion, folded up feparately, are all 
Mr. Lovelace’s letters, fince he was forbidden this 
houfe, and copies of my anfwers to them. I expect 
that you will break the feals of this parcel, and when 
you have perufed them all, give me your free opinion 
of my conduct. 

By the way, not a line from that man !—Not one 
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line !— Wednefday I depofited mine. It remained 
there on Wednefday night. What time it was taken t 
away yefterday I cannot telL For I did not concern 
my lei f about it, till towards night j and then it was s 
not there. No return at ten this day. I fuppofe he 
is as much out of humour, as I. With all my 
hearth 

He may he mean enough, perhaps, if ever I ftiould 
put it into his pozver 9 to avenge himfelf for the trouble 
he has had with me. — But that now, I dare fay, I ' 
never fhall. 

I fee what fort of a man the incroacher is. —- And T 
I hope we are equally fick of one another ! — My ' 
heart is vexedly-t afy, if I may fo deferibe it. Vexedly h 
—becaufe of the apprehended interview with Solmes, 1 

and the consequences it may have : Or elfe I Ihould h 
be quite eafy; for why ? I have not deferred the ufage L 
I receive: — And could I be rid of Solmes, as I 
prefume I am of Lovelace, their influence over my : 
father, mother, and uncles againft me, could not 
hold. ^ «r*1 F 

The five guineas ty’d up in one corner of a hand- L 
kerchief under the linen, I beg you will let pafs, as 
an acknowlegement for the trouble I give your trufty ^ 
fervant. You muft not chide me, my dear. You 
know I cannot be eafy, unlefs I have my way, in 
thefe,little matters. 

I was going to put up what little money I have, 
and fome of my ornaments; but they are portable, 
and I cannot forget them. Befides, fhould they, 
fufpe&ing me, defire to fee any of the jewels, and 
were I not able to produce them, it would amount 
to a demonftration of an intention, which would have 
a guilty appearance to them. 

Friday , One o'Clock, in the IVoodhoufe . | 

No letter yet from this man !— I have luckilv de¬ 
pofited my parcel, and have your letter of laft night. ; 
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If If Robert takes This without the parcel, pray let hint 
H return immediately for it. But he cannot mifs it, I 
1; think ; and mull conclude that it is put there for him 
If to take away.—You may believe, from the contents 
| of yours, that I (hall immediately write again.— 

: Cl. Harlowe, 

i LETTER XXIII. 

j Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Tburfday Night , March 30. 
v *TPHE fruits of my inquiry after your abomirable 
!<• wretch’s behaviour and bafenefs, a$ the paltry 
i I ale-houfe, which he calls an inn ; prepare to hear, 
fi Wrens and Sparrows are not too ignoble a quarry 
d for this villainous gofhawk ! —* His afliduities j his 
is watchings; his nightly rifqucs; the inclement wea- 
a ' ther he travels in; muft not be all placed to your 
it account. He has opportunities of making every 
$ thing light to him of that fort. A fweet pretty girl, 
jf I am told : — Innocent till he went thither — Now ! 
(t —Ah ! poor girl !— who knows what ? 
i\ But juft turn’d of Seventeen !—His friend and bro- 
$ ther Rake ; a man of humour and intrigue, as I am 
l told, to fhare the focial bottle with. And fometimes 
ff another difguifed Rake or two. No forrow comes 
near their hearts. Be not difturbed, my dear, at his 
fi hoarfenejfes . His pretty Bctfey, his Rofe-bud, as 
'i the vile wretch calls her, can hear all he fays. 

* He is very fond of her. They fay fhe is innocent 
even yet! — Her father, her grandmother, believe 
|j her to be fo. He is to fortune her out to a young 
^ lover!—Ah! the poor young lover !—Ah! the poor 
fimple girl! 

Mr. Hickman tells me, that he heard in town, that 
he ufed to be often at Plays, and at the Opera, with 
I women ; and every time with a different one !—Ah I 
i\ my fweet friend !— But I hope he is nothing to you,' 
Vol. II. H if 
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if all this were truth — But this intelligence will do 
his bufinefs, if you had been ever fo good friends 
before. 

. A vile wretch ! Cannot fuch purity in purfuit, in 
view, reftrain him? But I leave him to you!—There 
can be no hope of him. More of a fool, than of fuch 
a one. Yet I wilh I may be able to fnatch the poor 
young creature out of his villainous paws. I have 
laid a fcheme to do fo \ if indeed fhe is hitherto in¬ 
nocent and heart-free. . 

He appears to the people as a military man, in 
difguife, fecreting himfelf on account of a duel fought 
in town ; the adverfary’s life in fufpenfe. They be¬ 
lieve he is a great man. His friend pafies for an 
inferior officer ; upon a foot of freedom with him: 
He, accompany’d by a third man, who is a fort of 
fubordinate companion to the fecond. The wretch 
himfelf but with one fervant. O my dear ! How 
pleafantly can thefe devils, as I muft call them, pafs 
their time, while our gentle bofoms heave with pity 
for their fuppofed fufferings for us ! 




I am juft now inform’d, that, at my defire, I fhall 
fee this girl, and her father: I will fift them thoroughly. 

I fhall foon find out fuch a fimple thing as This, if 
he has not corrupted her already— And if he has, I 
fhall foon find that out too.—If more Art than Na- I 
ture in either her or her father, I fhall give them both 
up—But, depend upon it, the girl’s undone. 

He is faid to be fond of her. — He places her at 
the upper end of his table — He fets her a-pratiing. 

— He keeps his friend at a diftance from her. — She 
prates away. — He admires for nature all fhe fays. 

— Once was heard to call her charming little crea¬ 
ture !—An hundred has he called fo no doubt.—Puts 
her upon finging — Praifes her wild note. — O my 
dear, the girl's undone ! — muft be undone! —The 
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man, you know, is Lovel ACE-Let 'em bring Wyer- 
ley to you, if they will have you marry’d—Any-body 
but Solmes and Lovelace be yours!—So advifes 

Tour 

Anna Howe, 

My deareft friend, confider this ale-houfe as his 
,1 garifon. Him as an enemy. His brother-rakes 
as his afliftants and abetters : Would not your 
brother, would not your uncles, tremble, if 
they knew how near them, as they pafs to and 
U fro !—I am told, he is refolv'd you {hall not be 

It, carry’d to your uncle Antony’s. — What can 

isi ’ you do, with , or without fuch an enterprizing- 
® Fill up the blank I leave.—I cannot find 

1; a word bad enough. 

' 

* Z LETTER XXIV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Friday , Three o'* Clock. 


’VT'OU incenfe, alarm, and terrify me, at the fame 

( -*• time! Haften, my deareft friend, haften to me, 
what further intelligence you can gather about this 
vileft of men! •, ' ■... > - 

But never talk of innocence, of fimplicity, and this 
unhappy girl together ! Muft {he not know, that fuch 
a man as That, dignify’d in his very afpetft ; and no 
difguife able to conceal his being of condition — muft 
mean too much, when he places her at the upper end 
of his table, and calls her by fuch tender names ?— 
Would a girl, modeft as fimple, above Seventeen, be 
fet a Tinging at the pleafure of fuch a man as That ? 
A ftranger, and profefledly in difguife !—Would fter 
father and grandmother, if honeft people, and careful 
of their fimple girl, permit fuch freedoms. ? 

' "■ H 2 Keep 
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Keep his fr iend at d'jlance from her /—To be fure 
his defigns are villainous, if they have not been already 
effe&ed. -..n' 

Warn, my dear,, if not too late, the unthinking 
father, of his child’s danger. — There cannot be a 
father in the world, who would fell his child’s vir¬ 
tue. — No mother !— The poor thing ! 

I long to hear the refult of your intelligence. You 
lhall fee the fimple creature, you tell me. — Let me 
know what fort of a girl it is. — A fweet pretty girl , 
you fay. —A foueet pretty girl, my dear !—They are 
lweet, pretty words from your pen. But are they 
yoursy or his , of her ?—If fhe be fo fimple, if fhe have 
£afc and Nature in her manner, in her fpeech, and 
warbles prettily her wild notes [How afFe<Stingly you 
mention this limple Thing, my dear !] why, fuch a 
girl as That, mufl: engage fuch a profligate wretch, as 
now, indeed, I doubt this man is j accuftom’d, per¬ 
haps, to town-women, and their confident ways !— 
Muff deeply , and for a long feafon , engage him I Since, 
perhaps, when her innocence is departed, fhe will 
endeavour by art to fupply the natural charms that 
engaged him. 

Fine hopes of fuch a wretch’s reformation!—I 
would not, my dear, for the world, have any thing 
to fay — But I need not make refolutions. — I have 
not open’d, nor will I open, his letter. — A fyco- 
phant creature!—With his hoarfenefles—got, per¬ 
haps, by a midnight revel, finging to his wild-note L 
finger. — And only increafed in the coppice ! 

To be already on a foot!—In his efteem, I mean, 
my dear. — Formyfelf, I defpifehim.—I hate my- 
felf almofl for writing fo much about him 9 and of 
fuch a fimpleton as This fweet pretty girl; But no¬ 
thing ca^be either fweet or pretty , that is not modeft, 
that is iiot virtuous. . yr 

This vile Jofeph Leman liad given a hint to Betty, 
and file to me, as if Lovelace would be found out 
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to be a very bad man, at a place where he had been 
lately feen in difguife. But he would fee further, he 
faid, before he told her more; and fhe promifed fe- 
crecy, in hope to get at further intelligence. I 
thought it could be no harm, to get you to inform 
yourfelf, and me, of what could be gather'd. And 
now I fee, his enemies are but too well warranted in 
their reports of him: And, if the ruin of this poor 
young creature is his aim, and if he had not known 
her, but for his vifits to Harlowe-place, I fhall have 
reafon to be doubly concerned for her ; and doubly 
incenfed againft fo vile a man. I think I hate him 
worfe than I do Solmes himfelf.—But I will not add 
one other word about him ; after I have wifhed to 
know, as foon as poflible, what further occurs from 
your inquiry; — becaufe I fhall not open his letter till 
then ; and becaufe then, if it come out, as I dare fay 
it will. I'll dire&ly put the letter unopen'd into 
the place I took it from, and never trouble myfelf 
more about him. Adieu, my deareft friend. 

Cl. Harlowe. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Friday Noon, March 31. 

J ' USTICE obliges me to forward This after my laft, 
on the wings of the wind, as I may fay. —I really 
believe the man is innocent. Of this one accufation, 
I think, he muft be acquitted ; and I am forry I was 
fo forward in difpatching away my intelligence by 
halves. 

I have feen the girl. She is really a very pretty, a 
very neat, and what is Hill a greater beauty, a very 
innocent young creature. He who could have ruin'd 
fuch an undefigning home-bred, muft have been in- 

H 3 deed 
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deed infernally wicked. Her father is an honeft fim- 
ple man ; entirely fatisfy’d with his child, and with her 
new acquaintance. 

I am almoft afraid for your heart, when I tell you, 
that 1 find, now I have got to the bottom of this in¬ 
quiry, fomething noble come out in this Lovelace's 
favour. 

The girl is to be marry’d next week ; and This 
promoted and brought about by him. He is refolv’d, 
her father fays, to make one couple happy, and 
wifhes he could make more fo. [There’s for you, 
my dear !] And having taken a liking alfo to the young 
fellow whom fhe profefles to love, he has given her 
an hundred pounds : The grandmother actually has 
it in her hands, to anfwer to the like fum, given to 
the youth by one cf his own relations: While Mr. 
Lovelace’s companion, attracted by the example, has 
prefen ted twenty-five guineas to the father, who is 
poor, towards cloaths to equip the pretty Ruftic. 

They were defirous, the poor man fays, when they 
firft came, of appearing Beneath themfelves ; but now 
Ke knows the one (but mention’d it in confidence) 
to be Colonel Barrow, the other Capt. Sloane. The 
Colonel he owns, was at fir ft, very fwect upon his 
girl: But upon her grandmother’s begging of him to 
fpare her innocence, he vow’d, that he never would 
offer any thing but good counfel to her ; and had kept 
to his word : And the pretty fool acknowleged, that 
fhe never could have been better inftru£fed by the mi- 
nifter himfelf from the Bible-Book / — The girl, I 
own, pleafed me fo well, that I made her vifit to me 
worth her while. 

But what, my dear, will become of us now ?— 
Lovelace not only reform’d, but turn’d preacher ! — 
What will become of us now?—Why, my fwect 
friend, your ger.erofity is now engaged in his fa¬ 
vour !— Fic, upon this Generofity ! —I think in my 
heart, that it docs as much mifehief to the nobie- 
d-*■ .*->* f minded^ 
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minded, as Love to the ignobler. —What before was 
only a conditional liking , I am now afraid will turn to 
liking unconditional. 

I could not endure to turn my inveftive into pa¬ 
negyric all at once, and fo foon. We, or fuch as 
I, at leaft, love to keep ourfelves in countenance for 
a ralh judgment, even when we know it to be ralh. 
Every* body has not your generofity in confefling a 
miftake. It requires a grcatnefs of foul to do it. So 
I made ftill farther inquiry after his life and manners, 
and behaviour there, in hopes to find fomething bad : 
But all uniform ! 

Upon the Whole, Mr. Lovelace comes out with 
fo much advantage from this inquiry, that were there 
the leaf! room for it, I Ihould fufpeft the whole to 
be a plot fet on foot to walh a blackmoor white. 
Adieu, my dear. 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER XXVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Saturday , April i. 

TTASTY cenfurers do indeed fubjctft themfelves to. 
« the charge of variablenefs and inconfiftency in 
judgment: And fo they ought; for, if you, even 
you, were really fo loth to own a miftake, as, in the 
inftance before us, you pretend to fay you were, I 
believe I Ihould not have loved you fo well as I really 
do love you. Nor could you, my dear, have fo. 
frankly thrown the reflexion I hint at, upon yourfelf, 
had you not had one of the moft ingenuous minds 
that ever woman boafted. 

Mr. Lovelace has faults enow to deferve very fevere 
cenfure, altho’ he be not guilty of this. If I were 
upon fuch terms with him, as he would wilh me to 
be, I Ihould give him a hint, that this treacherous 
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Jofcph Leman cannot be fo much his friend, as per¬ 
haps he thinks him. If he had, he would not have 
been fo ready to report to his difadvantage (and to 
Betty Barnes too) this flight affair of die pretty Ruftic. 
Jofeph tas engaged Betty to fecrecy j protnifing to 
let her, and her young mailer too, know more, when 
he knows the whole of the matter: And this hinders 
her from mentioning it, as Ihe is neverthelefs agog to 
do, to my filler or my brother. And then Ihe does 
not chcofe to difobbge Jofeph ; for aliho’ Ihe pretends 
to lg>ck above him, Ihe Mens, I believe, to fome love- 
fforics he tells her. Women having it not in their power 
to begin a courtlhip, fome, of them very frequently, 

I believe, lend an car where their hearts incline not. 

But to fay no more of thefe low people, neither 
of whom I think tolerably of j I muff needs own, 
that as I Ihould for ever have defpifed this man, had he 
been capable of fuch a vile intrigue in his way to Har- 
lowe-place; and as I believed he was capable of it, 
it has indeed engaged my generality , as yoy call it, in 
proportion (— I own it has—) in his favour : Perhaps 
more than I may have reafon to wilh it had. And, 
railly me, as you will, pray tell me fairly, my dear, 
would it not have had fuch an effedl upon you ? 

Then the real generofity of the a£t. —I proteft, my 
beloved friend, if he would be good for the reft of his 
life from this time, I would forgive him a great many 
of his pall errors, were it only for the demonftration 
he has given in This, that he is capable of fo good 
and bountiful a manner of thinking. . 

You may believe I made no fcruple to open his 
letUr, after the receipt of your fecond on this fubje£i: 
Nor {hall I of anfwering it, as I have no reafon to 
ffnd fault with it: An article in his favour, procured 
him, however, fo much the eafier (as I muff own) by 
way of amends for the undue difpleafure I took againft 
him ; tho’ he knows it not. 

It Is lucky enough that this matter was cleared up 
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to me by your friendly diligence fo foon : For had I 
wrote at all before that, it would have been to reinforce 
ft my di('million of him; and perhaps the very motive 
mentioned; for it had affe&ed me more than I think it 
50 ought: And then, what an advantage would that have 
given him, when he could have clear’d up the matter 
fo happily for himfelf ? 

, When I fend you This letter of his, you will fee 
** how very humble he is : What acknowlegements of 
natural impatience : What confellion of faults, as you 
prognofticated. A very different appearance, I muft 
own, all thefe make, now the ftory of the pretty 
Ruflic is clear’d up, than they would have made, had 
it not.— And, methinks too, my dear, I can allow 
itf the girl to be prettier than before I could, tho* I ne¬ 
ts ’ ver law her—For Virtue is Beauty in perfection, 
fti You will fee how he accounts to me, thro’ indif- 
pofition, 4 that he could .not come for my letter in 
‘ perfon ; and he labours the point, as if he thought 
& 4 1 fhould be uneafy that he did not.’ I am forry he 
}. fhould be ill on my account; and I will allow, that 
the fufpenfe he has been in, for fome time paft, muft 
si 1 have been vexatious enough to fo impatient a fpirit. 
i But all is owing originally to himfelf. 
si You will find him (in the preemption of being 
forgiven) ‘ full of contrivances and expedients for my 
Ell ‘ efcaping the compulfion threatened me.’ 

I have always faid, that next to being without fault, 
is the acknowlegement of a fault; fince no amend¬ 
ment can be expe&ed, where an error is defended: 
But you will fee, in this very letter, an haughtinefs 
Jl even in his fubmiflions. ’Tis true, I know not where 
«i t0 find fault, as to the exprefiion, yet cannot I be 
flJ fatisfy’d, that his humility is humility; or even an 
)« humility upon fuch conviction as one fhould be pleafed 
$ with. 

To be fure, he is far from being a polite man: 
ft Yet is he not dircCfly and charaCteriftically »«-po!ite. 

H 5 But 
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But his is fuch a fort of politenefs, as has, by a care- 
leffnefs founded on a very early indulgence, and per¬ 
haps on too much fuccefs in riper years, and an arro¬ 
gance built upon both, grown into afl'urednefs, and, 
of courfe, as I may fay, into indelicacy. 

The diftance you recommend, at which to keep 
this fex, is certainly right in the main: Familiarity 
deftrovs reverence: But with whom?— Not with 

J 

thofe, furely, who are prudent, grateful, and gene¬ 
rous. 

But it is very difficult for perfons, who would avoid 
running into one extreme, to keep clear of another. 
Hence Mr. Lovelace, perhaps, thinks it the mark of a 
great fpirit to humour his pride, tho’ at the expence 
of delicacy: But can the man be a deep man, who 
knows not how to make fuch diftin&ions, as a per- 
fon of moderate parts cannot mifs ? 

He complains heavily of my 4 readinefs to take mor- 
4 tal offence at him, and to difmifs him for ever : It 
4 is a high conduft, he fays he muff be fincere enough 
4 to tell me; and what muft be very far from contri- 
4 buting to allay his apprehenfions of the poffibility 
4 that I may be perfecuted into my relations meafures 
4 in behalf of Mr. Solmes.’ 

You will fee how he puts his prefentand his future 
happinefs, 4 with regard to both worlds, intirely up- 
4 on me.* The ardour with which he vows and pro- 
mifes, I think the heart only can didfate: How elfe 
can any one guefs at a man’s heart ? 

You’ll alfo fee, 4 that he has already heard of the 
4 interview I am to have with Mr. Solmes j’ and with 
what vehemence and anguifh he expreffes himfelf on 
the occafion,— I intend to take proper notice of the 
ignoble means he ftoops to, to come at his early in¬ 
telligence out of our family. If perfons pretending to 
principle, bear not their teftimonyagainft unprincipled 
a&ions, who fhall check them ? 

You’ll fee, how paffionately he preffes me to oblige 
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‘him with a few lines, before the interview between 
4 Mr. Solmes and me take place (if it muft take place) 

4 to confirm his hope* that I have no view, in my dif- 
* pleafure to him, to give encouragement to Solmes . 

‘ An apprehenfion, he fays, that he muft be excufed 
4 for repeating; efpecially as it is a favour granted to 
4 that man, which I have refufed to him; fince, as 
4 he infers, were it not with fuch an expectation, why 
4 fhould my friends prefs it? ’ 

Saturday , April i. 

I have written ; and to this cfteCf: 4 That I had 
4 never intended to write another line to a man, who 
4 could take upon himfelf to refleCt upon my fex and 
4 myfelf, for having thought fit to make ufe of my 
4 own judgment. 

4 That I have fubmitted to this interview with Mr. 

4 Solmes, purely ns an aCt of duty, to fbew my 
4 friends, that I will comply with their commands as 
4 far as I can; and that I hope, when Mr. Solmes 
4 himfelf fhall fee how determin’d I am, he will no 
4 longer profecute a fuit, in which it is impoflible he 
4 fhould fucceed with my confent. 

4 That my averfion to him is too fincere to permit 
4 me to doubt myfelf on this occafion. But, never- 
4 thelefs, he, Mr. Lovelace, muft not imagine, that 
4 my rejecting of Mr. Solmes is in favour to him. 

4 That I value my freedom and independency too 
4 much, if my friends will but leave me to my own 
4 judgment, to give them up to a man fo uncontroul- 
4 able, and who fhews me beforehand, what I have 
4 to expeCt from him, were I in his power. 

4 I exprefs my high difapprobation of the methods 
4 he takes to come at what paftes in a private family : 
4 That the pretence of corrupting other people’s fer- 
4 vants, by way of reprifal for the fpies they have fet 
4 upon him, is a very poor excufe; a juftification of 
4 one meannefs by another. 
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4 That there is a right and a wrong in every thing* 

4 let people put what gloii.es they pleafe upon their 
‘ actions. To condemn a deviation, and to follow & 
4 by as great a one, what is This doing but propa-« 
4 gating a general corruption ? A Stand mu ft be made 
‘ by fomebody, turn round the evil as many as may, 

* or virtue will be loft : And Jkall it not be /, a wor- 
4 thy mind will fay, that ihall make this Stand ? 

4 I leave it to him to judge, whether his be a wor* 
4 thy one, try’d by this rule: And whether, know- 
4 ing the impetuofity of his difpofition ; and the im- 
4 probability there is, that my family will ever be re- 
4 conciled to him, I ought to encourage his hopes ? 

4 That thefe fpots and blemiflies give me not ear- 
■* neftnefs enough for any fake but his own, to wilh 
4 him in a jufterand nobler train of thinking and a&ingj 
4 for that I truly defpife many of the ways he allows 
4 himfelf in: Our minds are therefore infinitely dif- 

• ferent: And as to his profeflions of reformation, I 
4 muft tell him, that profufe acknowlegements, with" 
4 out amendment, are but to me as fo many ftop- 
4 mouth concefiions, which he may find much eafier 
4 to make, than either to defend himfelf, or amend 
4 his errors. 

4 That I have been lately made acquainted [And 
fo I have by Betty, and {he by my brother] 4 with 
4 the foolim liberty he gives himfelf of declaiming 
4 againft matrimony. I feverely reprehend him on 
4 this occafion: And alk him, with what view he can 
4 take fo witlefs, fo defpicable a liberty, worthy only 
4 of the moft abandon’d, and yet prefume to addrefs 
4 me? 

4 I tell him, That if I am obliged to go to my 
4 uncle Antony’s, it is not to be inferred, that I 
4 muft therefore necejjarily be Mr. Solmcs’s wife: Since 
4 I may not be fo lure* perhaps, that the fame ex- 
4 ceptions lie fo ftrongly againft my quitting a houfe 
4 to which I (hall be forcibly carry’d, as if i left my 
i v ♦ father’s 
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M * father’s houfe: And, at the worft, I may be able to 
i! 4 keep them in fufpenfe till my coufin Morden comes, 
4 who will have a right to put me - in pofleffion of 
U * my grandfather’s ellate, if I infift upon it.’ 
to This, I doubt, is fomewhat of an artifice5 being 
u principally dcfign’d to keep him out of mifchief* 
,h For I have but little hope, if carry’d thither, whe- 
<: xher fenfible or fenfelefs, if I am left to my brother’s 
es and filler’s mercy, but they will endeavour to force 
■fk the folemn obligation upon me. Otherwife, were there 
it but any profpebt of avoiding this, by delaying (or even 
a by taking things to make me ill, if nothing ell'e would 
s do) till my coufin comes, I hope I lhould not think 
% of leaving even my uncle’s houfe. For I lhould not 
#i know how to fquare it to my own principles, to 
[j difpenfe with the duty I owe to my father, where- 
; ever it lhall be his will to place me. 

& But while you give me the charming hope, that, in 
£ order to avoid one man, I lhall not be under the ne- 
^ ceflity of throwing myf$lf upon the friends of the 
other j I think my cafe not ablolutely defperate. 

I fee not any of my family, nor hear from them in 
f any way of kindnefs. This looks, as if they them- 
felves expelled no great matters from that Tuefday’s 
fj conference which makes my heart flutter every-time 
i \ 1 think of it. 

My uncle Antony’s intended prefence I do not 
p: much like: But That is preferable to my brother’s 
or filler’s. My uncle is very impetuous in his anger. 
rJ I can’t think Mr. Lovelace can be much more fo; at 
- leall, he cannot look it> as my uncle, with his harder 
features, can. Thefe fea-profper’d gentlemen, as my 
, uncle has often made me think, not ufed to any but 
r: elemental controul, and even ready to buffet That; . 
^ blufter often as violently as the winds they are ac- 
cullomed to be angry at. 

I believe both Mr. Solmes and I lhall look like a 
couple of fools, if it be true, as iny uncle Harlowe 
k writes. 
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writes, and Betty often tells me, that he is as much 
afraid of feeing me, as I am of feeing him. 

Adieu, my happy, thrice happy, Mifs Howe, who 
have no hard terms affixed to your duty !— Who 
have nothing to do, but to fall in with a choice your 
mamma has made for you, to which you have not, 
nor can have, a juft objection: Except the fro ward - 
nefs of fex, as our free cenfurers would perhaps take 
the liberty to fay, makes it one, that the choice was 
your mamma’s, at firft hand. Perverfe nature, we 
know, loves not to be prefcribed to ; altho’ youth is 
not fo well qualify’d, either by fedatenefs or experience, 
to choofe for itfelf. 

To know your own happinefs; and that it is »w, 
nor to leave it to after- refle&ion to look back upon 
the preferable pajl with a heavy and felf-accufing 
heart, that you did not choofe it when you might 
have chofen it, is all that is neceflary to complete 
your felicity !—And this power is wifh’d you by 

Tour 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER XXVII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sun clay , slpril 2. 

I Ought yefterday to have acknowleged the receipt 
of your parcel: Robin tells me, that the Jofeph 
Leman whom you mention as the traitor, faw him. 
He was in the poultry-yard, and fpoke to Robin over 
the bank which divides that from the Green-Lane. 
What brings you hither, Mr. Robert ?— But I can 
tell. Hie away, as faft as you can. 

No doubt but their dependence upon this fellow’s 
vigilance, and upon Betty’s, leaves you more at li¬ 
berty in your airings, than you would otherwife be : 
But you are the only perfon I ever heard of, who, in 
fuch circumftances, had not fome faithful fervant, to 
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truft little offices to. A poet, my dear, would not 
have gone to work for an Angelica, without giving 
her her Violetta, her Cleanthe, her Clelia, or fome 
fuch pretty-nam’d confidante.— An old nurfe at the 
leaft. 

I read to my mamma feveral paflages of your let¬ 
ters. But your laft paragraph, in your yefterday’s, 
charm’d her quite. You have won her heart by it, 
fhe told me. And while her fit of gratitude for it 
lafted, I was thinking to open my propofal, and to 
prefs it with all the earneftnefs I could give it, when 
Hickman came in, making his legs, and ftrokinghis 
cravat and ruffles in turn. 

I could moft freely have ruffled him for it.— As it 
was—Sir—faw you not fome one of the fervants?— 
Could not one of them have come in before you? 

He begg’d pardon : Looked as if he knew not whe¬ 
ther he had belt keep his ground, or withdraw:—Till 
my mamma. Why, Nancy, we are not upon par¬ 
ticulars. —Pray, Mr. Hickman, fit down. 

By your le—ave, good madam, to me.— You* 
know his drawl, when his mufcles give him the re- 
fpe&ful hefitation— 

Ay, ay, pray fit down, honeft man, if you are 
weary !—But by my mamma , if you pleafe. I defire 
my hoop may have its full circumference. All they’re 
good for, that I know, is to clean dirty fhoes, and to 
keep iH-manner’d fellows at a diftance. 

Strange girl! cry’d my mamma, difpleafed; but 
with a milder turn, Ay, ay, Mr. Hickman, fit down 
by me, I have no fuch forbidding folly in my drefs.— 
I looked ferious ; and in my heart was glad this fpeech 
of hers was not made to your uncle Antony. 

My mamma, with the true widow’s freedom, would 
mighty prudently have led into our fubjedf, and have had 
him fee, I queftion not, that very paragraph in your 
letter, which is fo much in his favour. He was highly 
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obliged to dear Mifs Harlowe, fhe would allure him; 
that (he did fay— 

But I alked him. If he had any news by his laft 
letters from London : A queftion he always under- 
Hands to be a fubjett -changer ; for otherwile I never 
put it. And fo if he be but filent, I am not angry 
with him, that he anfwers it not. 

I choofe not to mention my propofal before him, 
till I know how it will be relifh'd by my mamma. 
If it be not well received, perhaps I may employ him 
on the occafion. Yet I don't like to owe him an 
obligation, if I could help it. For men who have 
his views in their heads, do fo parade it, fo ftrut about, 
if a woman condefcend to employ them in her affairs, 
that one has no patience with them. But if I find 
not an opportunity this day, I will make one to¬ 
morrow. 

I (hall not open either of your fealed-up parcels, 
but in your prefence. There is no need. Your con¬ 
duct is out of all queftion with me: And by the ex¬ 
tracts you have given me from his letters and your 
own, I know all that relates to the prefent fituation 
of things between you. 

.. I was going to give you a little flippant hint or two. 
But finceyou wifti to be thought fuperior to all our fex, 
in the command of yourfelf; and fince indeed you deferv e 
to be fo thought; I will fpare you.—You are, however, 
at times, more than half inclin’d to fpeak out. That 
you do not, is only owing to a little bafhful ftrugglc 
between ysu and yourfelf.\ as I may fay. When that 
is quite got over, I know you will favour me undif- 
guifedly with the refult. 

I cannot forgive your taking upon you (at fo extra¬ 
vagant a rate too) to pay my mamma’s fervant. In¬ 
deed I am , and I will be, angry with you for it. A 
year’s wages at once well nigh (only as, unknown to 
my mamma, I make it better for the fervants, accord¬ 
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ng to their merits) !—-How it made the man flare!— 
And it may be his ruin too, as far as I know. If he 
fhould buy a ring, and marry a forry body in the 
neighbourhood with the money, one would be loth, 
a twelvemonth hence, that the poor old fellow fhould 
think he had reafon to wifh the bounty never confcrr’d ! 

I must give you your way in thcjc things you fay. — 
And I know there is no contradidting you : For you 
were ever putting too great a value upon little offices 
done for you y and too little upon the great ones you 
do for others . The fatisfadlion you have in doing fo, 
I grant it, repays you. But why fhould you, by the 
noblenefs of your mind, throw reproaches upon the 
reft of the world ?— Particularly, upon your own 
family, and upon ours too ? 

If, as I have heard you fay, it is a good rule to 
give words the hearings but to form our judgments of 
, men and things by deeds only ; what fhall we think: 

of one, who feeks to find palliatives in words , for nar- 
i rownefs of heart in the very perfons her deeds fo 
filently, yet fo forcibly, refledt upon ? Why blufh 
V- you not, my dear friena, to be thus fingular ?—When 
you meet with another perfon, whofe mind is like 
your own, then difplay your excellencies as you 
j pleafe : But till then, for pity’s fake, let your heart 
and your fpirit fuffer a little contradtion. 

I intended to write but a few lines; chiefly to 
let you know, your parcels are come fafe. And 
accordingly I began in a large hand ; and I am al¬ 
ready come to the end of my fecond fheet. But I 
could write a quire without hefitation, upof*% fubjedi 
fo copious, and fo beloved, as is your praife. — Not 
for this Angle inftancc of your generofity > flnee I am 
really angry with you for itj but for the benevo- 
lence exemplified in the whole tenor of your life and 
adtions; of which This is but a common inflance. 
God dirndl you, in your own arduous trials, is all 
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I have room to add; and make you as happy, as you 
think to be 

Tour own 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER XXVIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Sunday Night , April 2. 

T Have many new particulars to acquaint you with, 
that fhew a great change in my friends behaviour 
to me. I did not think we had fo much .art among 
us, as I find we have. I will give them to you as 
they offer'd. - ; rdhi vdsttt JMi 

All the family was at church in the morning. They 
brought good Dr. Lewin with them, in purfuance of 
a previous invitation. And the do&or fent up to defire 
my permiflion to attend me in my own apartment. 

You may believe it was eafily granted. bfrtj 

So the dodfor came up. • > 

We had a converfation of near an hour before din¬ 
ner : But, to my furprize, he waved every thing 
that would have led to the fubje£t I fuppofed he wanted 
to talk about. At laft, I afked him. If. it were not 
thought ftrange I fhould be fo long abfent from church ? 

He made me fome handfome compliments upon it: 

But faid. For his part, he had ever made it a rule, 
to avoid interfering in the private concerns of families, 
unlefs defired to do fo. 

I was prodigioufly difappointed : But fuppofing that 
he was thought too juft a man to be made a judge of 
in this caufe ; I led no more to it: Nor, when he was 
called to dinner, did he take the leaft notice of leaving 
me behind him there. l. 

But this was the firft time, fince my confinement, 
that I thought it a hardfnip not to dine below. And 
when I parted with him on the ftairs, a tear would burft 
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its way ; and he hurried down; his own good-natured 
eyes gliftening; for he faw it.— Nor trufted he his 
voice, left the accent, I fuppofe, fhould have difco- 
ver’d his concern; departing in filence j tho’ with his 
ufual graceful obligingnefs. 

I hear, that he praifed me, and mv- part in the 
converfation we had held together.— To {hew them, 
I fuppofe, that it was not upon the interefting fub- 
je< 5 fs which I make no doubt he was defired not to 
enter upon. 

He left me fo diflatisfy’d, yet fo perplexed with 
this new way of treatment, that I never found my- 
felf fo puzzled, and fo much out of my train. 

But I was to be more fo. This was to be a day of 
puzzle to me. Pregnant puzzle, if I may fo fay 
For there muft great meaning lie behind it. 

In the afternoon, all but my brother and fifter went 
to church with the good doctor; who left his com¬ 
pliments for me. I took a walk in the garden : My 
brother and fifter walked in it too, and kept me in 
their eye a good while, on purpofe, as I thought, 
that I might fee how gay and good-humour’d they 
were together. At laft they came down the walk 
that I was coming up, hand-in-hand, lover-like. 

Your fervant, Mifs — Your fervant. Sir — pafled 
between my brother and me. 

Is it not cold-ifh, fifter Clary ? in a kinder voice 
than, ufual, faid my fifter, and flopp’d.— I flopp’d, 
and courtefy’d low to her half-courtefy. — I think 
not, fifter, faid I. 

She went on. I courtefyM without return ; and 
proceeded ; turning to my poultry-yard. 

By a fhorter turn, arm-in-arm, they were there 
before me. 

I think, Clary, faid my brother, you muft prefent 
me with fome of this breed, for Scotland. 

If you pleafe, brother. 

I’ll choofe for you, faid my fiftelr. 

.': 3 And 
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And while I fed them, they picked out half a 
dozen : Yet intending nothing by it, I believe, but 
to {hew a deal of love and good-humour to each 
other, before me. 

My uncles next (after church was done, to fpeak 
in the common phrafe) were to do me the honour of 
their notice. They bid Hetty tell me, they would 
drink tea with me in my own apartment. Now, 
thought I, {hall I have the fubjeCt of nextTuefday in- 
forced upon me. 

But they contradicted the tea-orders, and only my 
uncle Harlowe came up to me. 

Half-diflant, half-affeCtionate, was the air he put 
on to his daughter-niece , as he ufed to call me ; and 
I threw myfelf at his feet, and befought his favour* 

None of thefe difeompofures, child ! None ofthefe 
apprehenfions ! You’ll now have every-body’s favour! 
All is coming about, my dear!— I was impatient to 
fee you ! — I could no longer deny myfelf this fatis- 
faClion. And raifed me, and kilted me, and called 
me. Charming creature! 

• But he waved entering into any interefting fubjeCh 
AH will be well now ! All will be right !— No more 
complainings ! Every-body loves you !— I only came 
to make my earlieft court to you, were his conde- 
feending words, and to fit and talk of tw r entv and 
twenty fond things, as I ufed to do.—* And let every 
paft difagreeable thing be forgotten ; as if nothing had 
happen’d. 

He underftood me as beginning to hint at the dif- 
grace of my confinement. — No difgrace, my dear, 
can fall to your lot: Your reputation is too well efta- 
blilhed.— I long’d to fee you, repeated he.— I have 
feen no-body half fo amiable, fince I faw you laft. 

• A nd again he kiffed my cheek, my glowing cheek, 
for I was impatient, I was vexed, to be thus, as I 
thought, play’d upon : And how could I be grateful 
for a vifit, that, it now was evident, was only a too 
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r- bumble artifice, to draw me in againft the next Tuci- 
jfc day, or to leave me inexcufable to them all! 

*: O my cunning brother !—This is his contrivance ! 

And then my anger made me recoiled the triumph 
* n his my filter's loves to each other, aXed before 
it r me i and the mingled indignation flafhing from their 
. eyes, as, arm in arm, they fpoke to me, and the forced 
e condefcenfion playing upon their lips, when they called 
£ me "Clary, and Sifter. 

Do you think I could, with thefe refleXions, look 
upon my uncle Harlowe’s viiit as the favour he feem’d 
defirous I fhould think it to be ?—Indeed I could not; 
and feeing him fo ftudioufly avoid all recrimination, 
as I may call it, I gave into the affeXation ; and fol¬ 
lowed him in his talk of indifferent things:—While 
he feemed to admire This thing and That, as if he had 
never feen them before; and now and then, condefcend- 
ingly killed the hand that wrought fome of the things 
he fixed his eyes upon ; not fo much to admire them, 
as to find fubjeXs to divert what was moft in his head, 1 
and in my own heart. 

At his going away—How. can I leave you here by 
yourfelf, my dear r—You, whofe company ufed to 
enliven us all.—You are not expeXed down indeed ! 
But I proteft, I had a good mind to furprife your 
papa and mamma !—If I thought nothing would arife, 
that would be difagreeable—My dear, my love! [O 
the dear artful gentleman ! how could my uncle 
Harlowe fo diffemble ?] What fay you ?—Will you 
give me your hand ? — Will you fee your father ?— 
Can you ftand his firft difpleafure, on feeing the dear 
creature who has given him and all of us fo much dif- 
turbance ?—r-Can you promife future— 

He faw me rifing in my temper — Nay, my dear/ 
if you cannot be all refignation, I would not have you 
think of it! 

My heart, ftruggling between duty and warmth of 
temper, was full. You know, my dear, I never could 
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bear to be dealt meanly with !—How,—how can you, 
Sir!—You, my papa-uncle !—How can you. Sir I 
■—The poor girl!—For I could not fpeak with 
connexion. 

Nay, my dear, if you cannot be all duty, all re- 
fignation—better ftay where you are. —But after the 
inftance you have given— 

Inftance , 1 have given !—What inftance. Sir? 

Well, well, child, better ftay where you ard, if 
your paft confinement hangs fo heavy upon you—But 
now there will be a fudden end to it. — Adieu, my 
dear!—Three words only— Let your compliance be 
fincere ! — And love me, as you ufed to love me— 
Your grandfather did not do fo much for you, as I will 
do for you. 

Without fuffering me to reply, he hurry’d away, 
I thought, as if he had an efcape, and was glad his 
part was over. 

Don’t you fee, my dear, how they are all deter¬ 
min’d ?—Have I not rcafon to dread next Tuefday ? 

Up prefently after came my lifter :— To obferve, 
I fuppofe, the way I was in — She found me in 
tears. 

Have you not a Thomas a Kempis, filler ? with a 
IFfF air. 

' I have. Madam. 

Ala dam ! How long are we to be at this diftance, 
Clary ? 

No longer, if you allow me to call you, filler, my 
dear Bella ! And I took her hand. 

No fawning neither, girl ! 

I withdrew my hand as haftily, as I Ihould do, if, 
reaching at a parcel from under the wood, I had been 
bit by a fcorpion. 

I beg pardon.— Too, too ready to make advances, 
I am always fubje<£ling myfelf to contempts ! 

People who know not how to keep a middle be¬ 
haviour, faid Ihe, mull ever-more do fo. 

I will 
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I will fetch you the Kempis—I did—Here it is.— 
in You will find excellent things, Bella, in that little 

book. 

I wifh, retorted fhe, you had profited by them. 

I wifh you may, faid I. Example from a fifter older 
fa than one’s felf is a fine thing. 

Older ! Saucy little fool! — And away fhe flung. 
e* What a captious old woman will my fifter make, 
iv if fhe lives to be one ! — Demanding the reverence ; 
it yet not aiming at the merit; and atham’d of the 
.. years, that only can intitle her to the reverence, 
p It is plain from what I have related , that they think 
they have got me at fome advantage, by obtaining 
u my confent to this interview : But if it were not , 
Betty’s impertinence juft now would make it more 
T; evident. She has been complimenting me upon it; 
and upon the vifit of my uncle Harlowe. She fays, 
the difficulty now is more than half over with me. She 
: is fure I would not fee Mr. Solmes, but to have him. 
y Now fhall fhe be foon better imploy’d than of late 
file has been. All hands will be at work. She loves 
dearly to have weddings go forward !— Who knows 
whofe turn will be next ? 

I found in the afternoon a reply to my anfwer to 
Mr. Lovelace’s letter : It is full of promifes, full of 
gratitude, of eternal gratitude, is his word, among 
others ftill more hyperbolic. Yet Mr. Lovelace, the 
leaf of any man whofe letters I have feen, runs into 
thofie elevated abfurdities. I fhould be apt to defpife 
him for it, if he did. Such language looks always to 
me, as if the flatterer thought to find a woman a fool, 
or hop’d to 7 nake her one. 

4 He regrets my indifference to him ; which puts 
4 all the hope he has in my favour, upon my friends 
4 Blocking ufage of me. 

4 As to my charge upon him of unpolitenefs and 
4 uncontroulablcnefs— What (he afks) can he fay ? 
4 Since being unable abfolutely to vindicate himfelf, 

4 he 
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4 he has too much ingenuity to attempt to do fo t ik 
4 Yet is ftruck dumb by my harfh conftru£lion, that a 
4 his acknowleging temper is owing more to his care* a 
4 lefnefs to defend himfelf, than to his inclination to *t 
4 amend. He had never before met with the ob- j 
4 jeftions againft his morals which I had raifed, juftly si 
4 raifed. And he was refolved to obviate them, k 
4 What is it, he afks, that he had promifed, but re- h 
4 formation by my example? And what occafion for 3 
4 the promife, if he had not faults, and thofe very ta 
4 great ones, to reform of? He hopes, acknowlege- j 
4 ment of an error is no bad fign ; altho’ my fevere a 
4 virtue has interpreted it into one. - 

4 He believes I may be right (feverely right, he & 
4 calls it) in my judgment againft making reprilals in $ 
4 the cafe of the intelligence he receives from my fa- Iq 
4 mily: He cannot charge himfelf to be of a temper ijj 
4 that leads him to be inquifitive into any-bodv*s pri- 
4 vatc affairs ; but hopes, that the circumftances of ^ 
4 the cafe, and the ftrange conduft of my friends, 

4 will excufe him ; efpecially, when fo much depends 
4 upon his knowing the movements of a family fo 
4 violently bent, by meafures right or wrong, to carry 
4 their point againft me, in malice to him. People 
4 he fays, who a£t like Angels, ought to have Angels 
4 to deal with. For his part, he has not yet learn'd 
4 the difficult leffon of returning good fr evil: And 
4 fhall think himfelf the lefs encouragM to learn it, 

4 by the treatment I have met with, from the very 
4 fpirits, which, were he to lay himfelf under their feet, 

4 would trample upon him, as they do upon me. 

. 4 He excufes himfelf for the liberties he owns he 
4 has heretofore taken in ridiculing the marriage-ftate. 

4 It is a fubje&, he fays, that he has not of late treated 
4 fo lightly. He owns it to be fo trite, fo beaten, a 
4 topic with all libertines and witlings ; fo frothy, fo 
4 empty, fo nothing-meaning, fo worn-out a theme , 

* that he is heartily afhamed of himfelf, ever to have 

4 made 
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4 made it his, He condemns it as a ftupid reflexion 
4 upon the laws and good order of fociety, and upon 
4 a man’s own anceftors: And in himfelf, who has 
4 Tome reafon to value himfelf upon his defcent and 
* alliances, more cenfurable, than in thofe who have 
4 not the fame advantage to boaft of. He promifes 
4 to be more circumfpe£t than ever, both in his words 
4 and a&ions, that he may be more and more wor- 
4 thy of my approbation ; and that he may give an 
4 affurance before-hand, that a foundation is laid in 
4 his mind, for my example to work upon, with equal 
4 reputation and effedt to us both $—if he may be fo 
4 happy as to call me his. 

4 He gives me up, as abfolutcly loft, if I go to my 
4 uncle Antony’s : The clofe confinement; The 
4 Moated-houfe; The Chapel; the implacablenefs of 
4 my brother and filter, and their power over the reft 
4 of my family, he fets forth in ftrong lights, and 
4 plainly hints, that he muft have a ftruggle to pre- 
4 vent my being carry’d thither.’ 

Your kind, your generous interefting of yourfelf 
in your mamma’s favour for me, I hope, will prevent 
thofe hardier extremities which I might otherwife be 
driven to. And to you I will fly, if permitted, and 
keep all my promiles, of not correfponding with anv- 
body, not feeing any-body, but by your mamma’s 
direction and yours. — I will clofe, and depolite at 
This place. It is not neceflary to fay. How much 
I am 

Tour ever-affectionate and obliged 

Cl. Harlowe. 


Vol.E. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Monday , Jpril 3. 

I Am glad my papers are fafe in your hands. I will 
make it my endeavour to deferve your good opi¬ 
nion, that I may not at once difgrace your judgment, 
and my own heart. 

I have another letter from Mr. Lovelace. He is 
extremely apprehenfive of the meeting I am to have 
with Mr. Solmes to-morrow. He fays, 4 That the airs 
* that wretch gives himfelf on the occafion, add to 
4 his concern > and it is with infinite difficulty that 
4 he prevails upon himfelf, not to make him a vifit, to 
4 let him know what he may expedl, if compulfion be 
4 ufed towards me in his favour. He allures me. That 
4 Solmes has adtually talked with tradefmen of new 
4 equipages, and names the people in town, with 
4 whom he has treated : That he has even’ (Was there 
ever fuch a horrid wretch !) 4 allotted This and That 
4 apartment in his houfe, for a nurfery, and other 
4 offices.’ 

How (hall I bear to hear fuch a creature talk of 
love to me ? I fhall be out of all patience with him ! 

.—Befides, I thought that he did not dare to make or 
talk of thefe impudent preparations — So inconfiftent 
as fuch are with my brother’s views — But I fly the 
Blocking fubjedf. 

Upon this confidence of Solmes, you will lefs won¬ 
der at That of Lovelace, 4 in preffingme, in the name 
4 of all his family, to efcape from fo determined a 
4 violence, as is intended to be offer’d to me at my 
4 uncle’s : 1'hat the forward contriver fhould propofe 
4 his uncle’s chariot-and-fix to be at the ftile that 
4 leads up to the lonely coppice, adjoining to our 
4 padaock. You will fee how audacioufly he men- 

4 tions 
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4 tions fettlements ready drawn ; horfemen ready to 
‘ mount; and one of his coufins Montague to be in 
4 the chariot, or at the George in the neighbouring 
4 village, waiting to accompany me to Lord M’s, or 
4 to either of his aunts, or to town, as I pleafe ; and 
4 upon fuch orders, or conditions, and under fuch re- 
4 ftri&ions, as to himfelf, as I fhall prefcribe.* 

You will fee how he threatens 4 To watch and way- 
4 lay them, and refcue me, as he calls it, by an 
4 armed force of friends and fervants, if they attempt 
4 to carry me againft my will to my uncle’s ; and this, 

4 whether I give my confent to the enterprife, or not: 

4 —Since he fhall have no hopes if I am once there.’ 

O my dear friend ! Who can think of^fchefe things, 
and not be extremely miferable in her appt^henfions ! 

This mifchievous fex ! What had I to do with any 
of them $ or they with me ! — I had deferv’d This, * 
were it by my own feeking, by my own giddinefs, 
that I had brought myfelf into this fituation—I wifh, 
with all my hearts— But how foolifhly we are apt to 
wifh, when we find ourfelves unhappy, and know 
not how to help ourfelves. • ' 

On your mamma’s goodnefs, however, is my re¬ 
liance. If I can but avoid being precipitated on ei¬ 
ther hand, till my coufin Morden arrives, a recon¬ 
ciliation muft follow ; and all will be happy ! 

I have depofited a letter for Mr. Lovelace; in 
which 4 1 charge him to avoid any rafh ftep, any vifit 
4 to Mr. Solmes, which may be followed by a&s of 
4 violence, as he would not difoblige me for ever. 

I re-afi’ure him, 4 That I will fooner die than be 
4 that man’s wife. 

4 Whatever be my ufage, whatever the refult of 
4 this interview, I infift upon his not prefuming to 
4 offer violence to any of my friends: And exprefs 
4 myfelf highly difpleafed, that he fhould prefume up- 
4 on fuch an intereft in my favour, as to think him- 
4 felf intided to difpute my father’s authority in mv 
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4 removal to my uncle’s ; altho’ I tell him, that I will 
‘ omit neither prayers nor contrivance, even to the 
* making of myfelf ill, to avoid going.’ 

To-morrow is Tuefday !— How foon comes up¬ 
on us the day we dread ! — O that a deep fleep of 
twenty-four hours would feize my faculties — But 
then the next day would be Tuefday, as to all the 
effe&s and purpofes, for which I fo much dread it. If 
this reach you before the event of this fo much ap¬ 
prehended interview can be known, pray for 

Your 

Cl. Harlowe. 

Setter xxx. 

2iftfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday Mornings Six o J Clock. 

T HE day is come !—I wifh it were happily over. 

I have had a wretched night. Hardly a wink 
have I flept, ruminating upon the approaching inter¬ 
view. The very diftance of time they confented fo, 
has added folemnity to the meeting, which otherwife 
it would not have had. 

A thoughtful mind is not a bleffing to be coveted, 
unlefs it had fuch a happy vivacity with it, as yours : 
A vivacity, which enables a perfon to enjoy the pre- 
fenty without being over-anxious about the future. 

Tuefday , Eleven o'Clock. 

I have had a vifit from my aunt Hervcy. Betty, 
in her alarming way, told me, I fhoula have a Lady 
to breakfaft with me, whom I little expe&ed; giving 
me to believe it was my mamma. This flutter’d me 
fo much, on hearing a Lady coming up-ftairs, fup- 
pofmg it was fhe (not knowing how to account for 
her motives in fuch a vifit, after I had been fo long 
banifh’d from her prefence) that my aunt, at her en¬ 
trance. 
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trance, took notice of my diforder, and after the firit 
falutation, 

Why, Mifs faid {he, you fcem furpriz’d !—Upon 
my word, you thoughtful young Ladies have Arrange 
apprehensions about nothing at all. What, taking 
my hand, can be the matter with you ?—Why, my 
dear, tremble, tremble, tremble at this rate ? Y ou’il 
be fit to be feen by no-body. Come, my love, 
killing my cheek, pluck up a courage ! By this need** 
lefs flutter on the approaching interview, when it is 
over, you will judge of your other antipathies, and 
laugh at yourfelf for giving way to fo apprehendve an 
imagination. 

I faid, that whatever we ftrongly imfbin’d, was, 
in its efFetfts at the time, more than imaginary, altho’ 
to others it might not appear fo: That I had net 
refted one hour all night: That the impeltinent fit 
over me had flutter’d me, with giving me room to 
think, that it was my mamma who was coining up 
to me : And that, at this rate, I Ihould be very little 
qualify’d to fee any-body I difliked to fee. 

There was no accounting for thefe things, {lie {aid. 
Mr. Solmes laft night fuppos’d he fhould be under as 
much agitation as L 

Who is it, then. Madam, that fo reluctant an in¬ 
terview on both fides, is to pleafe ? 

Both of you, my dear, I hope, after the firft flurries 
are over. The moft appreheniive beginnings, I have 
often known, make the happieft conclufions. 

There can be but one happy conclufion to the in¬ 
tended viiit, and that is. That both fides may be fa- 
tisfy’d it will be the laft. 

She then reprefented, how unhappy it would be for 
me, if I did not fuffer myfelf to be prevailed upon : 
She prefled me to receive him as became my edu¬ 
cation : And declar’d, that his apprehenfiens at fee¬ 
ing me, were' owing to his love and his awe j inti¬ 
mating, that true love was beft known by fear, and 
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reverence ; and that no blufiering, braving lover 
could deferve encouragement. 

To this I anfwered, That conftitution was a great 
deal to be confidered: That a man of fpirit would a£t 
like one, and could do nothing meanly: That a creep- j 
ing mind would creep in every-thing, where it had a 
view to obtain a benefit by it; and infult, where it Si 
had power, and nothing to expert:— That this was 
not a point now to be determin’d with me : That I ^ 

had faid as much as I could poflibly fay on this fub- 4 

je& : That this interview was impofed upon me : Ify ii 

thofe, indeed, who had a right to impofe it; but that si 

it was forely again# my will comply’d with, and for ft 

this reafon. That there was averjion , not wiJfulncfs , 0 

in the cafe , and fo nothing could come of it, but a -’to 

pretence, as I much apprehended, to ufe me ftill ii 

more feverely than I had been ufed. $ 

She was then pleafed to charge me with prepof- '? 
feffion, and prejudice: Expatiated upon the duty of $1 
a child : Imputed to me abundance of fine qualities ; ft 
but told me, that, in this cafe, that of perfuadable- 
nefs w T as wanting to crown All. She infilled upon k 

the merit of obedience, altho’ my will were not in it. itfe 

From a little hint I gave of my {fill greater diflike to l 

fee Mr. Solmes, on account of the freedom I had ft 

treated him with, flie talked to me of his forgiving 
difpofition ; of his infinite refpe<5t for me 5 and I-can- kl 

not-tell-what of this fort.— 

I never found myfelf fo fretful in my life. I told [ 

my aunt fo ; and begg’d her pardon for it. But ihe Do 

faid, it was well difguifed then ; for (lie faw nothing ^ 

but little tremors ufual with young Ladies, when they 1 ^ 

were to fee their admirers for the firji time, as this f 

might be called : For that it was the firfi: time Thad 
confented to fee him in that light. — But that the foi 
next — 

How, Madam, interrupted I!—Is it then imagined ^ 
I give this meeting upon that foot ?— 

To 
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To be fure it is, child.- 

To be fure it is> Madam ! — Then do I yet defire 
to decline it!— I will not, I cannot, fee him, if he 
expe&s me to fee him upon thofe terms. 

Nicenefs, pun&ilio! —Mere punctilio, niece!— 
Can you think that your appointment, Day, Place, 
Hour, and knowing what the intent of it was, is to 
be interpreted away as a mere ceremony, and to mean 
nothing?— Let me tell you, my dear, your father, 
mother, uncles, every-body, refpeft this appointment 
as the firft a£t of your compliance with their wills; 
and therefore recede not, I defire you but make a 
merit of what cannot be help’d !— 

O the hideous wretch !— Pardon me, Madam,— 
1 to be fuppos’d to meet fuch a man as that y with 
fuch a view ! and he to be arm’d with fuch an ex¬ 
pectation !—But it cannot be that he expe&s it, what¬ 
ever others may do.— It is plain he cannot, by the 
fear he tells you all, he Ihall have to fee me : If his 
hope were fo audacious, he could not fear fo much. 

Indeed, he has this hope; and juftly founded too. 
But his fear arifes from his reverence, as I told you 
before. 

His reverence !— his unworthinefs!— ’Tis 18 appa¬ 
rent, that he himfelf fees it, as well as every-body 
elfe. Hence the purchafe he aims at! — Hence is it, 
that fettlements are to make up for acknowleg’d want 
of merit !— 

His unworthinefs , fay you !—-Not fo fall, my dear. 
Does not this look like fetting a high value upon 
yourfelf ?— We all have exalted notions of your me¬ 
rit, niece ; but neverthelefs, it would not be wrong, 
if you were to arrogate lefs to yourfelf i tho’ more 
were to be your due, than your friends attribute to 
you. 

I am forry, Madam, it fhould be thought arro¬ 
gance in me, to fuppofe I am not worthy of a better 
man than Mr. Solmes, both as to perfon and mind : 

L 4 . And 
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And as to fortune, I thank God I defpife all that can 
be infilled upon in his favour, from fo poor a plea. 

She told me, It fignifyM nothing to talk: I knew 
the expectation of every-one— 

Indeed I did not.— It was impoflible I could think 
of fuch a Ilrange expectation, upon a compliance 
made only to Ihew, I would comply in all that was 
in my power to comply with. 

I might eafily, (lie faid, have fuppofed, that every¬ 
one thought I was beginning to oblige them all, by 
the kind behaviour of my brother and filler to me in 
the garden, lull Sunday; by my filler’s vilif: to me 
afterwards in my chamber; altho’ both more IliiHy 
received by me, than were either wilhed or expeCled ; 
by my uncle Harlowe’s affectionate vifit to me the 
fame afternoon; not indeed fo very gratefully received, 
as I ufed to receive his favours:—-But this he kindly 
imputed to the difpleafure I had conceived at my con¬ 
finement, and to my coming-off by degrees, that I 
might keep myfelf in countenance for my pall oppo- 
fition! 

See, my dear, the low cunning of that Sunday- 
management, which then fo much furprifed me! And 
fee the reafon why Dr. Lewin was admitted to vifit 
me, yet forbore to enter upon a fubjeCt that I thought 
he came to talk to me about!— For, it feems, there 
was no occalion to difpute with me on a point I was 
to be fuppofed to have conceded to.— See, alfo, how 
unfairly my brother and filler mull have reprefented 
their pretended kindnefs, when (tho’ they had an end 
to anfwer by appearing kind) their antipathy to me 
feems to have been fo llrong, that they could not help 
infulting me by their arm-in-arm lover-like behaviour 
to each other; as my filler afterwards likewife did, 
when Hie came, to borrow my Kempis.— 

I lifted up my hands and eyes ! — I cannot, faid I, 
give this treatment a name !—The end fo unlikely to be 
anfwer’d by means fo low ! —I know whofe the whole 

is! 
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is !—He that could get my uncle Harlowe to contri¬ 
bute his part, and procure the acquiefcence of the reft 
of my friends to it, mull have the power to do any 
thing with them againft me !— 

Again my aunt told me, that talking and inve&ive, 
now I had given the expectation, would fignify no¬ 
thing. She hoped I would not fhew them all, that 
they had been too forward in their conftru&ions of my 
defire to oblige them. She could afliire me, that it 
would be worfe for me, if now I receded, than if I 
had never advanced— 

Advanced , Madam ! How can you fay advanced? 
Why, this is a trick upon me !— A poor, low trick \ 
Pardon me, Madam, I don’t fay you have a hand in 
it.—• But, my deareft aunt, tell me. Will not my 
mamma be prefent at this dreaded interview ?— Wilt 
{he not fo far favour me ?—Were it but to qualify— 
Qualify-* my dear, interrupted (he—Your mamma,, 
and your uncle Harlowe, would, not be prefent on 
this occafion. for the world-:— 

O then. Madam, how can they look upon my 
eonfent to this interview as an advance ? 

My aunt was difpleafed at this home pulh.. Mils- 
Clary, faid {he, there is no dealing with you. It. 
would be happy for you, and for every-body elfe,. 
were your obedience, as ready as your wit.. I wilt 
leave you— 

Not in anger, I hope, Madam ! interrupted I— 
All I meant was, to obferve, that let the meeting' 
ifliie as it mujl ifliie, it cannot be a diiappointment to* 
any-body* 

O Mifs!! you feem to be a very determin’d young: 
creature.— Mr. Solmes will be here, at your time;: 
And remember onGe more,, that upon the coming; 
afternoon depends the peace of* your whole family,, 
and your own happinefs.— 

And fo faying, down flic hurried.- 
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Here I flop. In what way I (hall refume, or when, 
is not left to me to conjecture ; much lefs to deter¬ 
mine. I am exceffively uneafy !— No good news 
from your mamma, I doubt 1— I will depoiite thus 
far, for fear of the worft. 

Adieu, my beft, my only friend! 

jfji Jf>7 I t -— 1*: * ■} jr* ' (i /VT if r n 1 • 


LETTER XXXI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday Evening ; and continued thro 9 the night . 

W ELL, my dear, I am alive, and here ! But 
how long I fliall be either here, or alive, I can¬ 
not fay !—I have a vaft deal to write ; and perhaps fliall 
have little time for it. Neverthelefs, I muft tell you 
how the faucy Betty again fluttered me, when fhe 
came up with this oolmes’s meflage ; altho’, as you 
will remember from my laft, I was in a way before, 
that wanted no additional furprizes. 

Mifs! Mifs! Mifs! cry’d fhe, as fa ft as fhe could 
fpeak, with her arms fpread abroad, and all her fingers 
diflended, and held up, will you be plcafed to walk 
down into your own parlour?—There is every*body. 
Til aflure you, in full congregation / —And there is 
Mr. Solmes, as fine as a Lord, with a charming white 
peruke, fine laced fhirt and ruffles, coat trimmed 
with filver, and a waiftcoat ftanding an end with 
lace!—Quite handfome, believe me!—You never 
faw fuch an alteration !— Ah ! Mifs, fhaking her 
head, ’tis pity you have faid fo much againft him !— 
But you know how to come off, for all that!—I hope 
it will not be too late!— 

Impertinence! faid I,—Wert thou bid to come up 
in this fluttering way ?— And 1 took up my fan, and 
fann’d myfelf. 

Blefs me ! faid fhe, how foon thefe fine young 
Ladies will be put into fujlerations / — I meant not 
' cither to offend or frighten you, I am fure.— 

Every- 
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Every-body there, do you fay ?—Who do you call, 
every-body ?— 

Why, Mils, holding «out her left palm opened,, 
and with a flourifh, and a faucy leer, patting it with 
die fore-finger of the other at every mentioned per— 
fbn. There is your papa !—There is your mamma !— 
There is your uncle Harlowe !—There is your uncle 
Antony !—Your aunt Hervey !—My young Lady !— 
And my young mailer !—And Mr. Solmes, with the 
air of a great courtier, {landing up, becaufe he named, 
you :— Mrs. Betty, faid he, [Then the ape of a 
wench bowed, and feraped, as awkwardly as I fup- 
pofe the perfon {he endeavoured to imitate] Pray give 
my humble fervicc to Mifs, and tell her, I wait her 
commands. 

Was not this a wicked wench r—I trembled fo, I 
could hardly {land. I was fpiteful enough to fay,, 
that her young miftrefs, I fuppofed, bid. her put on. 
thefe airs, to frighten me out of a capacity of behaving 
fo calmly, as fhould procure me my uncle’s com¬ 
panion. 

What a way do you put yourfelf in,, Mifs,. faid: 
the infolent!— Come, dear Madam, taking up my 
fan, which I had laid down, .and approaching hie with 
it, fanning, {hall I— 

None of thy impertinence !— But fay you, all my * 
friends are below with him ? And am. I to appear be¬ 
fore them all? 

I can’t, tell if they’ll {lay when you come. I thinki 
they leemed to be moving when Mr. Solmes gave me- 
his orders. — But what anfwer {hall I. carry to the- 
'Squire ? 

Say, I can’t go!-—But yet, when ? tis over, ’tis over ! ' 

Say, I’ll wait upon—I’ll attend—I’ll come prefently- 

Say any thing ; I care not what—But give me my.- 
fan, and fetch me a glafsof water.. 

She went, and I fanned myfelf all the time;.for L. 
was ill a dame; and hemm’d,.anditruggied with my- 
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felf, all I could ; and, when fhe returned, drank 
my water; and finding no hope prefently of a quieter 
heart, I fent her down, and followed her with preci¬ 
pitation ; trembling fo, that, had I not hurried, I 
queftion if I could have gone down at all. O, my 
dear, what a poor, paflive machine is the body, when 
the mind is diforder’d ! 

There are two doors to my parlour, as I ufed to 
call it. As I entered at one, my friends hurried out 
at the other. I faw juft the gown of my lifter, the 
laft who fiid away. My uncle Antony went out 
with them ; but he ftaid not long, as you lhall hear : 
And they all remained in the next parlour, a wain- 
fcot-partition only parting. the two. I remember 
them both in one : But they were feparated in favour 
of us girls, for each to receive her vifitors in, at her 
pleafure. 

Mr. Solmes approached me as foon as I entered, 
cringing to the ground ; a vifible confufion in every 
feature of his face. After half a dozen choak’d-up Ma¬ 
dams,— He was very forry— he was very much con¬ 
cerned—It was his misfortune—And there he ftopp’d, 
being unable prefently to complete a fcntence. 

This gave me a little more prefence of mind. Cow¬ 
ardice in a foe begets courage in oneVfelf:—I fee that 
plainly now’; — Yet perhaps, at bottom, the new- 
made bravo is a greater coward than the other. 

I turned from him, and feated myfelf in one of the 
fine-fide chairs, fanning myfelf. I have fince recol¬ 
lected, that I mull have looked very faucily. Could 
I have had any thoughts of the man, I fhould have 
defpifed myfelf lor it. But what can be laid in the 
cafe of an averfion fo perfe&ly fincere ? 

He hemmed five or fix times, as I had done above; 
and thefe produced a fcntence—That I could not but 
fee his confufion. This fentence produced two or 
three more. I believe my aunt was his tutorefs : For 
it was his awe, fus reverence for fo fuperlative a 

Lady 
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Lady— [I allure you] —And he hoped—he hoped— 
Three times he hoped, before he told me what— 
that I was too generous [Generofity, he faid, was 
my character], to defpife him for fuch—for fuch— 
true tokens of his love.— 

I do indeed fee you under fome confulion, Sir; and 
this gives me hope, that altho' I have been compelled, 
as I may call it, to this interview, it may be attended 
with happier effects than I had apprehended from it. 

He had hemmed himfelf into more courage. 

You could not, Madam, imagine any creature fo 
blind to your merits, and fo little attracted by them, 
as eafily to forego the intereft and approbation he was 
honoured with by your worthy family,, while he had 
any hope given him, that one day he might, by his 
perfcverance and zeal, expcift your favour. 

i am but too much aware. Sir, that it is upon the 
intereft and approbation you mention, that you build 
fuch hope. It is impoflible, other wife, that a man, 
who has any regard for his cwn happinefs, would 
perfevere againft fuch declarations as I have made, 
and think mylelf obliged to make, in juftice to you, 
as well as to myfelf. 

He had feen many inftances, he told me, and had 
heard of more, where Ladies had feemed as averfe, 
and yet had been induced, fome by motives of com¬ 
panion ; others by perfuafion of friends, to change 
their minds; and had been very happy afterwards I 
And he hoped this might be the cafe here. 

I have no notion, Sir, of compliment, in an ar¬ 
ticle of fuch importance as this: Yet am I forry to be 
obliged to fpeak my mind fo plainly, as I am going 
to do.—Know then, that I have invincible objections, 
Sir, to your addrefs. I have declared them with an 
earneftnefs that I believe is without example: And 
why?—* Becaufe I believe it is without example, that 
any young creature, circumftanced as I am, was ever 
treated as I have been treated on your account. 
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It is hoped, Madam, that your confent may, in 
time, be obtained : That is the hopeand I fhall be 
a miferable man if it cannot. fp 

Better, Sir, give me leave to fay, you were mi¬ 
ferable by yourfelf, than that you fhould make two fo.. fc 
You may have heard. Madam, things to my dif¬ 
ad vantage.—No man is without enemies.-—Be pleafed iij 
to let me know what you have heard, and I will either 
own my faults, and amend 5 or I will convince you, 
that I am bafely befpattered: And once I underhand 
you overheard lomething that I fhould fay, that gave 
you offence:—Unguardedly, perhaps; but nothing 1 
but what fhewed my value, and that I would perfift 
fo long as I could have hope^ a 

I have indeed heard many things to your difad- il 
vantage:— And I was far from being pleafed with 
what I overheard fall from your lips : But as you were w 
not any thing to me, and never could be, it was not 
for me to be concerned about the one or the other. 

I am forry, Madam, to hear this: I am fure you. 
fhould not tell me of any fault, that I would be un¬ 
willing to correct in myfelf. 

Then, Sir, correct this fault:—* Do not wifh to 
have a poor young creature compelled in the mofl . 
material article of her life, for the fake of motives file 
defpifes; and in behalf of a perfon fhe cannot value : 

One that has, in her own right, futficient to fet her 
above all offers, and a fpirit that craves no more than v 
what it has , to make itfelf eafy and happy. 

I don’t fee, Madam, how you would be happy, if 

I were to difcontinue my addrefs: For- L 

That is nothing to you. Sir, interrupted I: Do 
you but withdraw your pretenfions : And if it be 
thought fit to ffart up another man for my punifh- 
menf, the blame will not lie at. your door. You will-, 
be intitled to my thanks ; and moil heartily will I. 
thank you. 

He paufed, and fcemed a little at alofs: And X 
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was going to give him ftill ftronger and more perfonal 
inftances of my plain-dealing j when in came my un¬ 
cle Antony! 

So, niece, fo !—fitting in ftate like a Queen, give- 
ing audience !— -haughty audience!—Mr. Solmes, why 
ftand you thus humbly ?— Why this diftance, man ? 

I hope to fee you upon a more intimate footing before 

we part. 

I arofe, as foon as he entered— and approached 
him with a bent knee : Let me, Sir, reverence my 
uncle, whom I have not for fo long a time feen !—Let 
me. Sir, befpeak your favour and companion ! 

You’ll have the favour of every-body, niece, when 
you know how to deferve it. 

If ever I deferved it, I deferve it now.— I have 
been hardly ufed— I have* made propofals that ought 
to have been accepted ; and fuch as would not have 
been afked of me. What have I done, that I muft 
be banifhed and confined thus difgracefully ? That I 
muft be allowed to have no free-will, in an article 
that concerns my prefent and future happinefs?— 

Mifs Clary, replied my uncle, you have had your 
will in every-thing till now; and this makes your 
parents will fit fo heavy upon you. 

My will, Sir ! Be p leafed to allow me to afk, What 
was my will till now, but my father’s will, and yours, 
and my uncle Harlowe’s will?—Has it not been my 
pride to obey and oblige?— I never afked a favour, * 
that I did not firft fit down and confider, if it were fit 
to be granted. And now, to fhew my obedience, 
have I not offered to live fingle ? Have I not offered 
to diveft myfelf of my grandfather’s bounty, and to 
caft myfelf upon my papa’s; to be withdrawn, when¬ 
ever I difoblige him ? Why, dear good Sir, am I to 
be made unhappy in a point fo concerning to my 
happinefs ? 

Your grandfather’s eftate is not wifhed from you. 
You are not defired to live a fingle life. You know 

our 
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our motives, and we guefs at yours . And let me tell 
you, well as we love you, we would much Tooner choofe 
to follow you to the grave, than that yours fhould 
take place. 

I will engage never to marry any man, without 
my father’s confent, and your’s. Sir, ' and every¬ 
body’s. Did I ever give you caufe to doubt my 
word ?—And here I will take the lolemneft oath that 
can be offered me^- 

That is the matrimonial one, interrupted he, with 
a big voice—and to this gentleman.*—It fhall, it fhall, 
coufin Clary !— And the more you oppofe it, the 
worfe it fhall be for you. 

This, and before the man, who feemM to aflume 
courage upon it, highly provoked me.. 

Then, Sir, you lhall fooner follow me to the grave 
indeed .— I will undergo the crueleft death : I will 
even confent to enter into the awful vault of my an- 
ceflors, and to have that bricked up upon me, than- 
confent to be miferable for life.*— And, Mr. Solmes, 
(turning to him) take notice of what I fay; This, or 
any death, I will fooner undergo (That will foon be 
over), than be yours, and for ever unhappy.! 

My uncle was in a terrible rage upon this: He 
took Mr. Solmes by the hand, fhocked as the man 
feemed to be, and drew him to the window— Don’t 
be furprifed, Mr. Solmes, don’t be concerned at this*. 

We know, and rapp’d out a fad oath, what women 
will fay : The wind is not more boiftrous, nor more 
changeable: And again he fwore to I hat l If you 
think it worth your while to wait for fuch an ungrate¬ 
ful girl as This, I’ll engage fhe’ll veer about ; I’ll en^ 
gage fhe Jhall: And a third time violently fwore 
to it. I 

Then coming up to me (who had thrown myfelf, 
very much difordered by my vehemence, into the 
contrary window), as if he would have beat me ; his 
&ce violently working, his hands clenched, and his. 

teeth: 
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teeth fet—Yes, yes, yes, hi (Ted the poor gentleman, 
you {hall, you {hall, you {hall, coufin Clary, be Mr. 
Solmes’s $ we will fee that you {hall; and this in one 
week at farthefl.— And then a fourth time he con¬ 
firmed it. Poor gentleman, how he fwore !—Strange \ 
that people \vho have fuffered in their time fo much 
by ftorms, fhould be fo flormy ! — 

I am lorry, Sir, faid I, to fee you in fuch a paf- 
fion. All This, I am but too fenfible, is owing to 
my brother’s inftigation ; who would not himfelf give 
the inftance of duty that is exa£led from me. It is 
befl for me to withdraw. I fhall but provoke you 
farther, I fear : For though I would gladly obey you, 
if I could, yet This is a point determined with me ; 
and I cannot fo much as wijh to get it over. 

How could one help thefe flrong declarations, the 
man in prefence ? 

I was going out at the door I came in at; the gentle¬ 
men looking upon one another, as if referring to each 
other what to do, or whether to engage my flay, or 
fuffer me to go : And who fhould I meet at the door 
but my brother, who had heard all that had palled. 

Judge my furprize, when he bolted upon me fo 
unexpectedly, and taking my hand, which he grafped 
with violence. Return, pretty Mifs, faid he ; return, 
if you pleafe !— You fhall not yet be bricked up /— 
Your injligating brother fhall fave you from That !— 
O thou fallen angel, faid he, peering up to my down- 
caft face,— fuch a fweetnefs here ! — and fuch an ob- 
flinacy there , tapping my neck ! — O thou true wo¬ 
man !—tho’ fo young— But you fhall not have your 
Rake : Remember that; in a loud whifper, as if he 
would be decently indecent before the man !— You 
{hall be redeemed, and this worthy gentleman, raifing 
his voice, will be fo good as to redeem you from, 
ruin—and hereafter you will blefs him, or have rea- 
fon to blefs him, for his condefcenfion j that was the 
brutal brother’s word ! 

He 
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He had led me up to meet Mr. Solmes, whofe hand 
he took, as he himfelf held mine. Here, Sir, faid he* 
take the rebel daughter’s hand ; I give it you now; She 
fhall confirm the gift in a week’s time; or will have 
neither father, mother, nor uncles, to boail of. 

I (hatched my hand away. L 

How now, Mifs !—- 

And how now. Sir— What right have You to 
difpofe of my hand ?—If you govern every-body elfe, 
you fhall not govern me ; efpecially in a point fo im¬ 
mediately relative to myfelf, and in which you neither 
have, nor ever fhall have, any thing to do. 

I would have broke from him, but he held my 
hand too faff. 

Let me go. Sir \—-Why am I thus treated ?—You 
defign, I doubt not, with your unmanly gripings, to 
hurt me, as you do: But again I fay, Wherefore is 
it that I am to be thus treated by You ? 

He tolled my hand from him with a whirl, that 
pained my very flioulder. I wept, and held my other 
hand to the part. 

Mr. Solmes blamed him ; fb did my uncle. 

He had no patience, he faid, with fuch a perverfe- 
nefs; and to think of my reflexions upon himfelf,. 
before he entered. He had only given me back the 
hand, I had not deferved he fhould touch. It was 
one of my arts, to pretend to be pained. 

Mr. Solmes faid, He would fooner give up all his 
hopes of me, than that I fhould be ufed unkindly : 
And he offered to plead in my behalf to them both ; 
and applied himfelf with a bow, as if for my appro¬ 
bation of his interpofition. 

But, I faid, I am obliged to your intention, Mr. 
Solmes, to interpofe to lave me from my brother’s 
. violence : But I cannot wifh to owe fo poor an obli¬ 
gation to a man whofe ungenerous perfeverance is 
the occafion, or at leaft the pretence, of that violence, 
and of all my difgraceful fufferings. 

How 
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How generous in you, Mr. Solmes, laid my bro- 
ther to him, to interpofe in behalf of fuch an im¬ 
moveable fpirit! But I beg of you to perfift !— For 
all our family’s fake, and for her fake too, if you 
love her, perfift !—Let us fave her, if poffible, from 
ruining herfelf. Look at her perlon ! Think of her 
line qualities !—All the world confefles them, and we 
all gloried in her till now : She is worth faving !— 
And°, after two or three more ftruggles, Ihe will be 
yours, and, take my word for it, will reward your 
patience !—- Talk not, therefore, of giving up your 
hopes, for a little whining folly. She has entered upon 
a parade, which (he knows not how to quit with a 
female grace. You have only her pride and her ob- 
ftinacylo encounter: And, depend upon it, you will 
be as happy a man in a fortnight, as a marry d man 

You have heard me fay, my dear, that my brotncr 
has always taken a liberty to reflect upon our Sex, and 
upon Matrimony ! — He would not, if he did not 
think it «;/*/—Juft as poor Mr. Wyerley, and others, 
we both know, prophane and ridicule Scripture; and 
all to evidence their pretenfions to the fame pernicious 
talent, and to have it thought, that they are too wife 
to be good. 

Mr. Solmes, with a felf-fatisfied air, prefumptu- 
oufly faid, He would fuffer every thing, to oblige my 
family, and to fave me. And doubted not to be 
amply rewarded, could he be fo happy as to fuccced 

at laft. , , r 

Mr. Solmes, faid I, if you have any regard for 

your own happinefs [ Mine is out of the queftion: 

You have not generofity enough to make That any 

part of your fcheme] profecute no further your ad- 

drefs. It is but jujl to tell you, that I could not bring* 

my heart to think of you, without the utmoft dil- 

approbation, before I was ufed as 1 have been '-—-And 

can you think I am fuch a Have, fuch a poor llave,. 
* 
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as to be brought to change my mind by the violent 
ufage I have met with ? 

And you, Sir, turning to my brother, if you think 
that meeknefs always indicates tamenefs ; and that there 
is no magnanimity without blujler , own yourfelf mif- 
taken for once : For you fhall have reafon to judge 
from henceforth, that a generous mind is not to be 
forced ; and that— 

He lifted up his hands and eyes : No more, faid the 
imperious wretch, I charge you ! —Then turning to 
my uncle, Do you hear. Sir? 7 'his is your once fault- 
lefs niece ! This is your favourite ! 

Mr. Solmes looked as if he knew not what to 
think of the matter , and had I been left alone with 
him, I faw plainly, I could have got rid of him eafily 
enough. 

My uncle came up to me, looking up to my face* 
and down to my feet: And is it poffible This can 
be you ? All this violence from you, Mifs Clary ? 

Yes, it is poilible, Sir— And, I will prefume to 
fay, this vehemence on my fide, is but the natural 
confequence of the ufage I have met with, and the 
rudenefs I am treated with, even in your prefence, 
by a brother, who has no more right to controul me, 
than I have to controul him. 

This ufage, coufin Clary, was not till all other 
means were try’d with you. 

Try*d! to what end, Sir— Do I contend for any 
thing more than a mere negative ? You may , Sir (turn¬ 
ing to Mr. Solmes) poffibly you may, be induced the 
rather to perfevere, thus ungeneroufly, as the ufage, 

I have met with, for your fake, and what you have 
now feen offered to me by my brother, will ihew you 
what I can bear, were my evil deftiny ever to make 
me yours! 

Lord, Madam, cried Solmes, all this time diftorted 
into twenty different attitudes, as my brother and my 
uncle were bleffing themfelves, and fpeaking only to 

e*xh 
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each other by their eyes, and by their working features j 
Lord, Madam, what a conftruftion is This! 

A fair conftru&ion, Sir, interrupted I: For he 
that can fee a perfon he pretends to value, thus treated, 
and approve of it, muft be capable of treating her 
thus himfelf. And that you do approve of it, is evi¬ 
dent by your declared perfeverance, when you know 
I am confined, banilhed, and infulted in- order to 
make me confent to be what I never can be — And 
this, let me tell you, as I have often told others, not 
from motives of obftinacy, but averfion . 

Excufe me, Sir, turning to my uncle !—To you, 
as to my papa’s brother, I owe duty. I beg your par¬ 
don, that I cannot obey you : But as for my brother ; 
he is but my brother; he fhall not conftrain me. And, 
turning to my brother. Knit your brows. Sir, and 
frown as you will, I will afk you, Would you, in 
my cafe, make the facrifices I am willing to make, to 
obtain every one’s favour ? If not> what right have 
you to treat me thus ? and to procure me to be treated 
as I have been, for fo long paft ? 

I had put myfelf by this time into great diforder. 
They were filent, and feemed to want to talk to one 
another by their looks, walking about in violent dif- 
orders too, between whiles.—I fat down fanning my¬ 
felf (as it happened, againft the glafs) and I could per- 
ceiye my colour go and come ; and being fick to the 
very heart, and apprehenfive of fainting, I rung. 
Betty came in. I called for a glafs of water, and 
drank it:— But no-hody minded me — I heard my 
brother pronounce the words, Art! d—d Art! to 
Solmes ; which, I fuppofe, kept him back, together 
with the apprehenfion, that he would not be welcome. 
—Elfe I could fee the man was more affe&ed than 
my brother. And I, {fill fearing I fhould faint, riling, 
took hold of Betty’s arm, daggering with extreme 
diforder, yet courtefying to my uncle. Let me hold by 
you, Betty, faid I \ Let me withdraw. 
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Whither go you, niece, faid my uncle ? We have i? 
not done with you yet. I charge you depart not. il 
Mr. Solmes has fomething to open to you, that will i: 
aftonifh you :—And you Jhall hear if. 

Only, Sir, by your leave, for a few minutes into ic 
the air— I will return, if you command it — I will d 
hear all that I am to hear ; that it may be over Now, : 
and for-Ever. — V ou wiil go with me, Betty ? ‘ 3 

And fo, without any farther prohibition, I retired <i 
into the garden ; and there, calling myfelf upon the « 
firft feat, and throwing Betty’s apron over my face, 
leaning again!! her fide, my hands between her’s, I if 
gave way to a violent burlt of grief, or paflion, or 
both; which, as it fe emed, faved my heart from break- t 
ing, for I was fenftble of an immediate relief. 

I have already given you fpecimens of Mrs. Betty’s i 
impertinence. I fhall not, therefore, trouble you with 
more: For the wench, notwithftanding this my di- 
ftrefs, took great liberties with me, after fhe faw me fe 
a little recovered, and as I walked further into the 5 
garden ; infomuch, that I was obliged to filence her \ 
by an abfolute prohibition of faying another word to £ 
me j and then flie dropped behind me quite fullen and 
gloomy. ' - 

It was near an hour before I was fent for in again. 
The meflenger was my coufin Dolly Hervey,. who, % 
with an eye of companion and refpedt [for Mils Her- 
vey always loved me, and calls herfelf my fcholar, as 
you know] told me, my company was defired. 

Betty left us. . • •• > c ' A L | 

Who commands my attendance, Mifs, faid I ? — 
Have you not been in tears, my dear ? 

Who can forbear tears, faid Ihe ? 

Why, what’s the rhatter, coufin Dolly ?—Sure, no¬ 
body is intitled to weep in this family, but I ! 

Yes, I am, Madam, laid fhe, becaufe I love you. 

I kilfed her ; And is it for me, my fweet coufin, j[ 
that you fhed tears ?—- There never was love loft be¬ 
tween 
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tween us : But tell me, what is defigned to be done 
with me, that I have this kind inftance of your com¬ 
panion for me ? 

You muft take no notice of what I tell you : But 
my mamma has been weeping for you, too, with me ; 
feut durft not let any-body fee it: O my Dolly, faid 
my mamma, there never was fo fet a malice in man, 
as in your coufin James Harlowe. They will ruin 
the Bower and ornament of their family 

As how Mifs Dolly ?— Did fhe not explain her- 
felf?—As how, my dear? 

Yes, fhe faid, Mr. Solmes would have given up his 
claim to you ; for he faid, you hated him, and there 
were no hopes; and your mamma was willing he 
mould ; and to have you taken at your word, to re¬ 
nounce Mr. Lovdace, and to live fingle: My mam-* 
ma was for it too ; for they heard all that palTed be¬ 
tween you and my uncle Antony, and my coufin 
James ; faying, it was impoflible to think of prevail¬ 
ing upon you to have Mr. Solmes. My uncld‘Har¬ 
lowe feemed in the fame way of thinking; at leaf*, mv 
mamma fays, he did not fay any thing to the con¬ 
trary. But your papa was immoveable, and was 
angry at your mamma and mine upon it: And here*- 
upon your brother, your fifter, and my uncle Antony, 
joinejl in, and changed the fcene intirely. In ftiort 
lhe lays, that Mr. Solmes had great matters ingaged 
to him. He owned, that you were the fineft young 
ady m England, and he would be content to be but 
little beloved, if he could not, after marriage, enrage 
your heart, for the fake of having the honour to call 
you his but for one twelvemonth—I fuppofe he would 

break your heart in the next-For he is a cruel-hearted 
man, I am fure. 

^My friends may break my heart, coufin Dolly: but 
Mr. Solmes will never have it in his power. 

I don’t know That, Mifs : You’ll have good luck 
to avoid having him, by what I can find; for my 
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mamma fays, they are all now of one mind, herfelf 
excepted j and fhe is forced to be filent, your papa ijo 
and brother are both fo outragious. d 

I am got above minding my brother, coufin Dolly : sk 
He is but my brotherBut to my papa I owe duty ii, 
and obedience, if I could comply. 


We are apt to be fond of any-body, who will fide 
with us, when opprefled, or provoked : I always loved ik 
my coufin Dolly ; but now fhe endeared herfelf to me uf 

ten times more, by her foothing concern for me. I ijfe 

afked what Jhe would do, were fhe in my cafe ? 

Without hefitation fhe replied. Have Mr. Lovelace pj 
out-of-hand, and take up her own eftate, if fhe were ^ 
me; and there would be an end of it — And Mr. & 


Lovelace, fhe faid, was a fine gentleman \ — Mr. 
Solmes was not worthy to buckle his Jhoes . j. 

Mifs Hervey told me further, that her mamma was ^ 

defired to come to me, to fetch me in ; but fhe ex- \\ 


cufed herfelf. I fhould have all my friends, fhe faid, 
fhe believed, fit in judgment upon me. 

I wifh it had been fo. But, as I have been told 
fince, neither my papa, nor my mamma, would truft 
themfelves with me: The one for paflion-fake, it 
feems ; my mamma, for tenderer confiderations. 

By this time we entered the houfe. Mifs accom- ^ 
panied me into the parlour, and left me, as a perfon 
devoted, I juft then thought. 

No-body was there. I fat down, and had leifure 
to weep; reflecting, with a fad heart, upon what my 
coufin Dolly had told me. 

They were all in my filters parlour adjoining : For 
I heard a confufed mixture of voices, fome louder 
than others, drowning, as it feemed, the more com- 
paflionating accents. 

Female accents I could diftinguifh the drowned ones 
to be. O my dear ! What a hard-hearted Sex is the 
other ! Children of the fame parents, how came they 
by their cruelty ? — Do they get it by travel ? Do 

they 
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they get it by converfation with one another ? — Or 
how do they get it ?— Yet my fitter too, is as hard¬ 
hearted as any of them. But this may be no exception 
neither : For Ihe has been thought to be mafculine in 
her air, and in her fpirit. She has then, perhaps, a 
foul of the other Sex in a body of ours. — And fo, 
for the honour of our own, will I judge of every wo¬ 
man for the future, who, imitating the rougher man¬ 
ners of men, a£s unbefeeming the gentlenefs of her 
own fex. 

Forgive me, my dear friend, breaking into my 
ftory by thefe refle&ions. Were I rapidly to purfue 
my narration, without thinking, without refle£Hng, 
I believe I ftiould hardly be able to keep in my right 
mind: Since vehemence and pattion would then be al¬ 
ways uppermoft ; but while I think as I write, I cool, 
and my hurry of fpirits is allayed. 

I believe 1 was above a quarter of an hour enjoy¬ 
ing my own comfortlefs contemplations, before any¬ 
body came in to me ; for they feemed in full de¬ 
bate. My aunt looked in firft ; O my dear, faid flic, 
are you there ? and withdrew haftiiy to apprife them 
of it. 

And then (as agreed upon, I fuppofe) in came my 
uncle Antony, crediting Mr. Solmes with the words. 
Let me lead you in , my dear friend ; having hold of 
his hand ; -while the new-made Beau aukwardly fol¬ 
lowed, but more edgingly, as I may fay, fetting his 
feet mincingly, to avoid treading upon his leader’s 
heels. Excufe me, my dear, this leaning levity 5 
but thofe we do not love, in every thing are ungrace¬ 
ful with us. 

I flood up. My uncle looked very furly.— Sit 
down !—fit down, girl!—And drawing a chair near 
me, he placed his dear friend in it, whether he would 
or not, I having taken my feat. And my uncle fat 
on the other fide of me. 


Well, 
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Well, niece, taking my hand, we {ball have very 
little more to fay to you than we have already faid, 
as to the fubject that is fo diftafteful to you— Unlefs, 
indeed, you have better confidered of the matter— 
And firfl, let me know if you have ? 

The matter wants no confideration. Sir. 

Very well, very well, Mada?n /. faid my uncle, 
withdrawing his hands from mine : Could I ever have • 
thought of this from you ? / . 

For God’s fake, deareft Madam, faid Mr. Solmes, 
folding his hands—And there he flopped. 

For God’s fake, what , Sir? — How came God’s 
fake, and your fake, I pray you, to be the fame ? 

This filenc’d him. My uncle could only be angry; 
and that he was before. 

Well, well, well, Mr. Solmes, faid my uncle, no 
more of fupplication. You have not confidence 
enough to expetfl a woman’s favour. 

He then was pleafed to hint what 
had defigned to do for me; and that 
my fake, after he returned from the Indies,than for the ! 
fake of any other of the family, that he had refolved 
to live a fingle life.— But now, concluded he, that 
the perverfe girl defpifes all the great things it was once 
as much in my will, as in my power, to do for her, 

I will change my meafures. 

I told him, that I moft fincerely thanked him for 
all his kind intentions to me : But that I was willing 
to refign all claim to any other of his favours than 
kind looks, and kind words. ..... . 

He looked about him this way and that. 

Mr. Solmes looked pitifully down. 

But both being filent, I was forry, I added, that I 
had too much reafon to fay a very harfli thing, as it 
might be thought; which was. That if he would but 
be pleafed to convince my brother and fifter, that he 
was abfolutely determined to alter his generous pur- 
pofes towards me, it might pollibly procure me 

better 
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better quarter from both, than I was otherwife likely 

to have. 

My uncle was very much'difpleafed. But he had 
not the opportunity to exprefs his difpleafure, as he 
feemed prepared to do ; for in came my brother in 
exceeding great wrath ; and called me feveral vile 
names. His fuccefs hitherto, had fet him above keep¬ 
ing even decent meafures. 

Was This my fpiteful conftru&ion, he afked? — 
Was This the interpretation I put upon his brotherly 
care of me, and concern for me, in order to prevent 
my ruining myfelf? 

It it, indeed it /*, laid I: I know no other way 
to account for your late behaviour to me: And before 
your face, I repeat my requeft to my uncle, and I 
will make it to my other uncle, whenever I am per¬ 
mitted to fee him, that they will confer all their fa¬ 
vours upon you, and my filler; and only make me 
happy [ It is all I wifli for ! ] in their kind looks, and 
kind words — 

How they all gazed up<?n one another ! — But 
could I be lefs peremptory before the man ? 

And, as to your care and concern for me, Sir, turn¬ 
ing to my brother; once more, I delire it not. You 
are but my brother. My papa and mamma, I blefs 
God, are both living j and, were they not , you have 
given me abundant reafon to fay, that you are the very 
laft perfon I would wifh to have any concern for me. 

How, Niece ? And is a Brother, an only Brother, 
of fo little confideration with you, as this comes to ? 
And ought he to have no concern for his filler’s ho¬ 
nour, and the family’s honour ? 

My honour, Sir !—I defire none of his concern for 
That 1 It never was endanger’d till it had his undefired 
concern T— Forgive me, Sir—But when my brother 
knows how to a< 5 t like a brother, or behave like a gen¬ 
tleman, he may deferve more, confideration from me, 
than it is pofiible for me to think he now does. 
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I thought my brother would have beat me upon 
this — But my uncle flood between us. 

Violent girl, however, he called me !—Who, laid 
he, would have thought it of her ? 

Then was Mr. Solmes told, that I was unworthy 

of his purfuit. ;1 ' r Y i 

But Mr. Solmes warmly took my part: He could 
not bear, he faid, that I fhould be treated fo roughly. 

And fo very much did he exert himfelf on this oc- 
cafion, and fo patiently was his warmth received by 
my brother, that I began to fufpe&, that it was a con¬ 
trivance to make me think myfelf obliged to him ; 
and that it might, perhaps, be one end of the prefTed- 
for interview. 

The very fufpicion of this low artifice, violent as 
I was thought to be before, put me ftill more out 
of patience; and my uncle and my brother again 
praifing his wonderful generofity, and his noble re¬ 
turn of good for evil, You are a happy man, bdr. 
Solmes, faid I, that you can fo eaftly confer obliga¬ 
tions upon a whole family, except one ingrateful per- 
fon of it, whom you feem to intend moji to oblige; 
but who, being made unhappy by your favour, de- 
ferves not to owe to you any protection from the vio¬ 
lence of a brother. 

Then was I a rude, an ingrateful, an unworthy 


creature. 

I own it all!— All, all you can call me, or think 
me, brother, do I own. I own my own unworthi- 
nefs with regard to This gentleman: I take your word 
for his abundant merit, which I have neither leifure 
nor inclination to examine into — It may, perhaps, 
be as great as your own—But yet I cannot thank him 
for his mediation : For who fees not, looking at my 
uncle, that this is giving himfelf a merit with every¬ 
body at my expence ? 

Then turning to my brother, who feemed furprifed 
into filence by my warmth, I muft alfo acknowlege, 

* 1 • 
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Sir, the favour of your fuperabundant care for me. 
But I difcharge you of it; at leafl, while I have the 
happinefs of nearer and dearer relations. You have 
given me no reafon to think better of your prudence, 
than of my own . I am independent of Tou, Sir ; 
tho’ I never defire to be fo of my Father: And altho* 

I wifh for the good opinion of my Uncles, it is All I 
wifh for from Them: And This, Sir, I repeat, to 
make you and my filler eafy. 

Inflantly almofl came in Betty, in a great hurry, 
looking at me as fpitefully as if fhe were my fijler : 
Sir, faid fhe to my brother, my mafler defires to fpeak 
to you this moment at the door. 

He went to that which led into my filler’s parlour ; 
and this fentence I heard thundered from the mouth 
of one who had a right to all my reverence : Son 
James, let the rebel be this moment carried away to 
my brother’s—This very moment—She fhall not flay 
one hour more under my roof! 

I trembled ; I was ready to fink. Yet, not knowing 
what I did, or faid, I flew to the door, and would 
have opened it —- But my brother pulled it to, and 
held it clofe by the key—O my papa !—my dear papa, 
faid I, falling upon my knees, at the door — admit 
your child to your prefence ! — Let me but plead my 
caufe at your feet! — O reprobate not thus your 
diflrefled daughter! 

My uncle put his handkerchief to his eyes: Mr* 
Solmes made a flill more grievous face than he had be¬ 
fore. But my brother’s marble heart was untouched. 

I will not flir from my knees, continued I, 
without admiflion. — At this door I beg it! — O let 
it be the door of mercy ! And open it to me, ho¬ 
noured Sir, I befeech you!—But this once, this once ! 
altho’ you were afterwards to fhut it againfl me foi 
ever ! 

The door was endeavoured to be opened on the 
infide, which made my brother let go the key on a 
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fudden, and I prefling againft it (all the time remain¬ 
ing on my knees) fell flat on my face into the other 
parlour; however,without hurting myfelf. But every¬ 
body was gone, except Betty, who helped to raife me 
up ; and I looked round that apartment, and feeing no¬ 
body there, re-entered the other, leaning upon Betty; 
and then threw myfelf into the chair which I had fat 
in before ; and my eyes overflowed, to my great re¬ 
lief: While my uncle Antony, my brother, and Mr. 
Solmes, left me, and went to my other relations. 

What palled among them, I know not: But my 
brother came in by the time I had tolerably recovered 
myfelf, with a fettled and haughty gloom upon his 
brow— Your father and mother command you in- 
flantly to prepare for your uncle Antony’s. You need 
not be folicitous about what you fhall take with you. 
You may give Betty your keys : 'Take them, Betty, 
if the perverfe*one has them about her, and carry them 
to her mother. She will take care to fend every thing 
after you that you ihall want. But another night you 
will not be permitted to ftay in this houfe. 

I don’t choofe to give my keys to any-body, except 
to my mamma, and into her own hands. You fee 
how much I am difordered. It may coft me my life, 
to be hurried away fo fuddenly. I beg to be indulged, 
till next Monday at lead. 

That will not be granted you. So prepare for this 
very night. And give up your keys. Give them to 
m, Mifs. I’ll carry them to your mamma. 

Excufe me, brother. Indeed, I won’t. 

Indeed you mull. In no one inflance comply. 
Madam Clary ? 

Not in this. Sir. 

Have you any thing you are afraid fhould be feen 
by your mamma? 

Not, if I be permitted to attend my mamma. 

I’ll make a report accordingly. 

. He went out. 
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and me, while he, with Betty, was in office to keep 
me in play, and my clofet was fearching ? — But \t 
think I will not. It can anfwer no good end. 

I defired feveral times, while he Hay’d, to have 
leave to retire to my apartment; but it was not per¬ 
mitted me. The fearch, I fuppofe, was not over. 
Bella was one of thofe employ’d in it. They could 
not have a more diligent fearcher. How happy it was 
they were difappointed ! 

But when my filler could not find the cunning crea¬ 
ture's papers > I was to Hand another vifit from Mr. 
Solmes— preceded now by my aunt Hervey, forely 
againfi her will, I could fee that; accompany’d by 
my uncle Antony, in order to keep her Heady, I 
fuppofe. 

But being a little heavy (for it is now pafi Two ia 
the morning), I will lie down in my cloaths, to in¬ 
dulge the kind fummons, if it will be indulged. 

Three o'Clock, Wednefday Morning . 

I could not fleep—— Only dozed away one half- 
hour. 

My aunt Hervey accoHed me thus — O my dear 
child, what troubles do you give to your parents, and 
to every-body !—I wonder at you ! 

I am forry for it, Madam. 

Sorry for it, child !— Why then fo very obftinate ? 
—Come, fit down, my dear. I will fit next you, 
taking my hand. 

My uncle placed Mr. Solmes on the other fide of 
me: Himfelf over-againfl me, almoH clofe to me. 
Finely befet now, my dear ! Was I not ? 

Your brother, child, faid my aunt, is too paffion- 
ate •— His zeal for your welfare pufhes him on a little 
too vehemently. 

Very true, faid my uncle : But no more of This. 
We would now be glad to fee if milder means will 
do with you—Tho’, indeed, they were tried before. 

I alked 
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I afked my aunt. If it were neceflary, that That 
gentleman fhould be prefent ? 

There is a reafon, that he fhould, faid my aunt, 
as you will hear bv-and-by. But I muft tell you, 
firft, that, thinking you was a little too angrily treated 
by your brother, your mamma defired me to try 
what gentler means would do upon a fpirit fo generous 
as we ufed to think yours. 

Nothing can be done. Madam, I muft prefume to 
fay, if This gentleman’s addrefs be the end. 

She looked upon my uncle, who bit his lip, and 
looked upon Mr. Solmes, who rubbed his cheek ; and 
fhaking her head, Good, dear creature, faid fhe, be 
calm :— Let me afk you. If fomething would have 
been done, had you been gentler ufed, than you feem 
to think you have been ? 

No, Madam, I cannot fay it would, in this gentle* 
man’s favour. You know. Madam, you know. Sir, 
to my uncle, I ever valued myfelf upon my fincerity : 
And once, indeed, had thehappinefs to be valued for it. 

My uncle took Mr. Solmes afide. I heard him fay, 
whifperingly. She muft, fhe fhall, be ftill yours !■— 
We’ll fee, who’ll conquer, parents, or child, un¬ 
cles, or niece ! — I doubt not to be witnefs to all this 
being got over, and many a good-humour’d jeft made 
of this high phrenfy ! 

I was heartily vexed. 

Tho’ we cannot find out, continued he, yet we 
guffs, who puts her upon this obftinate behaviour. It 
is not natural to her, man. Nor would I concern 
myfelf fo much about her, but that I know what I 
fay to be true, and intend to do great things for her. 

I will hourly pray for that happy time, whifper’d, as 
audibly, Mr. Solmes. I never will revive the remem¬ 
brance of what is now fo painful to me. 

Well, but, niece, I am to tell you, faid my aunt, 
that the fending up your keys, without making any 
conditions, has wrought for you what nothing elfc 
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could have done.— That, and the not finding any- / 
thing that could give them umbrage, together with 
Mr. Solmes’s interpofition— 

O, Madam, let me not owe an obligation to Mr. 
Sohnes.— I cannot repay it, except by my thanks ; 
and tbofe only on condition that he will decline his 
fuit. To my thanks, Sir, (turning to him) if you have 
a heart capable of humanity, if you have any efteem 
for me, for my own fake, I befeech you to intitle 
yourfclf! *— I befeech you, do! — 

O Madam, cry’d he, believe, believe, believe me, 
it is impoflible!— While you are fingle, I will hope. 

. While that hope is encouraged by fo many worthy 
friends, I muft perfevere !— I muft not flight them y 
Madam, becaufe you flight me, 

I anfwered him with a look of high difdain ; and, 
turning from him— But what favour, dear Madam, 

(to my aunt) has the inflance of duty you mention 
procur'd me? 

Your mamma and Mr. Solmes, replied my aunt, ► 
have prevailed, that your requeft, to ftay here till 
Monday next, fhall be granted, if you will promife 
to go chearfully then. 

Let me but choofe my own vifltors, and I will go 
to my uncle's houfe with pleafure. 5 

Well, niece, faid my aunt, we muft wave this 
fubjeft, I find. We will now proceed to another, 
which will require your utmoft attention. It will give 
you the reafon why Mr. Soimes’s prefence is re- j 
quifite.— * ? r >.v .-,u< . ' j 

Ay, faid my uncle, and fhew you what fort of a 
man Somebody is. Mr. Solmes, pray favour us, in . i 
the firft place, with the letter you received from your t 
anonymous friend. 

J will, Sir. And out he pulled a letter-cafe, and, , 
taking out a letter. It is written in anfwer to one 
lent to the perfon. It is fuperfcribed, To Roger Sobnes> 
£/$)• It begins thus: Honour edjSir — 

1 beg 
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I beg your pardon, Sir, faid I: But what, pray,, 
is the intent of reading this letter to me ? 

To let you know, what a vile man you are thought 
to have fet your heart upon, faid my uncle, in an 
audible whifper. 

If, Sir, it be fufpe< 5 led, that I have fet my heart 
upon any other, why is Mr. Solmes to give himfelf 
any farther trouble about me ? 

Only hear, niece, faid my aunt: Only hear what 
Mr. Solmes has to read, and to fay to you, on this 
head. 

If, Madam, Mr. Solmes will be pleafed to declare, 
that he has no view to ferve, no end to promote, for 
himfelf, I will heir any thing he fhall read. But if 
the contrary, you muff allow me to fay, That it will 
abate with me a great deal of the weight of whatever 
he fhall produce. 

Hear it but read, niece, faid my aunt.— ’), 

Hear it read, faid my uncle.—You are fo ready to 
take part with— * 

With any-body, Sir, that is accufed anonymoufiy; 
and from interefted motives. 

He began to read ; and there feemed to be a heavy 
load of charges in this letter, again!! the poor cri¬ 
minal : But I flopped the reading of it, and faid. It 
will not be my fault, if this vilified man be not as 
indifferent to me, as one whom I never faw. If he 
be otherwife at prefent, which I neither own, nor 
deny, it proceeds from the ftrange methods taken to 
prevent it. Do not let one caufe unite him and me, 
and we fhall not be united. If my offer to live fingle 
be accepted, he fhall be no more to me than this gen¬ 
tleman. , 

Still— Proceed, Mr. Solmes— Hear it out, niece, 
was my uncle’s cry. 

But, to what purpofe, Sir ? faid I—Has not Mr. 
Solmes a view in this ? And, befides, can any-thing 
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worfe be faid of Mr. Lovelace, than I have heard 
faid for feveral months paft ? 

But this, faid my uncle, and what Mr. Solmes can 
tell you belides, amounts to the fulleft proof -— 

Was the unhappy man, then, fo freely treated in 
his character before, without full proof? I befeech 
you, Sir, give me not too good an opinion of Mr. 
Lovelace; as I may have, if fuch pains be taken to 
make him guilty, by one who means not his reforma¬ 
tion by it j nor to do good, if I may prefume to fay 
fo in this cafe, to any-body but himfelf. 

I fee very plainly, faid my uncle, your prepoflef- 
fion, your fond prepofleffion, for the perfon of a man 
without morals. 

Indeed, my dear, faid my aunt, you too much 
juftify all our apprehenfions. Surprifing! that a young 
creature of virtue and honour fhould thus efteem a 
man of a quite oppofite character ! 

Dear Madam, do not conclude againft me too 
haftily. I believe Mr. Lovelace is far from being 
fo good as he ought to be: But if every man’s 
private life were fearched into by prejudiced people , 
fet on for that purpofe, I know not whofe reputation 
would be fafe. I love a virtuous character, as much 
in man, as in woman. I think it as requifite, and 
as meritorious, in the one as in the other. And, if 
left to myfelf, I would prefer a perfon of fuch a cha¬ 
racter to Royalty, without it. 

Why then, faid my uncle— 

Give me leave. Sir — But I may venture to fay, 
that many of thofe who have efcaped cenfure, have 
not merited applaufe. 

Permit me to obferve further. That Mr. Solmes 
himfelf may not be abfolutely faultlefs. I never heard 
of his virtues. Some vices I have heard of— Excufe 
me, Mr. Solmes, I fpeak to your face—The text 
about cajling the firjl Jione affords an excellent leffon. 

- - He 
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He looked down; but was filent. 

Mr. Lovelace may have vices you have not. \ou 
may have others, which he has not.—I fpeak not this 
to defend him, or to accufe you. No man is bad, 
no one is good, in every-thing. Mr. Lovelace, for 
example, is faid to be implacable, and to hate my 
friends; that does not make me value him the more. 
But give me leave to lay. That they hate him as bad. 
Mr. Solmes has his antipathies, likewife, very Jlrong 
ones! and thofe to his own relations l which I don’t 
find to be the other’s fault; for he lives well with his. 
—Yet he may have as bad :—Worfe, pardon me, he 
cannot have, in my poor opinion : For what mull be 
the man, who hates his own flejk ? 

You know not. Madam 5 

You know not, Niece; 

You know not. Clary; 

I may not, nor do I defire to know his reafons : It 
concerns me not to know them : But the world, even 
the impartial part of it, accufes him. If the world is 
unjuft, or rafh, in one man’s cafe, why may it not be fo 
in another's ? That’s all I mean by it. Nor can there 
be a greater fign of want of merit, than where a man 
feeks to pull down another’s character, in order to 
build up his own. 

The poor man’s face was all this time overfpread 
with confufion ; it appearing as if he were ready to 
cry; twifted, as it were, and all awry, neither mouth 
nor nofe ftanding in the middle of it. And had he 
been capable of pitying me, I had certainly tried to 
pity him. 

They all three gazed upon one another in filence. My 
aunt, I faw (at leaft I thought fo), looked as if fhe would 
have been glad fhe might have appeared to approve of 
what I faid. She but feebly blamed me, when fhe 
fpoke, for not hearing what Mr. Solmes had to fay. He 
himfelf feemed not now very earneft to be heard. My 
uncle faid, There was no talking to me. And I fhould 
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have abfolutely filenced both gentlemen, had not my 
brother come in again to their afliftance. 

This was the ftrange fpeech he made at his entrance, 
his eyes flaming with anger; This prating girl has 
ftruck you all dumb, I perceive. Perfevere how¬ 
ever, Mr. Solmes. I have heard every word fhe has 
laid : And I know no other method of being even 
with her, than, after fhe is yours, to make her as 
fenfible of your power, as fhe now makes you of her 
infolence. 

Fie, coufin Harlowe! faid my aunt—Could I have 
thought a brother would have faid this to a gentleman, 
of a fifier ? 

I muft tell you, Madam, faid he, that you give 
the rebel courage. You yourfelf fe-em to favour too 
much the arrogance of her fex in her ; otherwife fhe 
durft not have thus flopp’d her uncle’s mouth by re¬ 
flexions upon him j as well as denied to hear a gen¬ 
tleman tell her the danger fhe is in from a libertine, 
whofe protection, as fhe has plainly hinted, fhe in¬ 
tends to claim againfl her family. 

Stopp'd?ny uncle's mouth , by reflections upon him , Sir! 
faid I, How can that be! How dare you to make fuch 
an application as This ! 

My aunt wept at his reflection upon her.—Coufin, 
faid fhe to him. If This be the thanks I have foi* my 
trouble, I have done: Your father would not treat 
me thus:— And i will fay, that the hint you gave 
was an unbrotherly one. 

Not more unbrotherly than all the reft of his con¬ 
duct to me, of late. Madam, faid I. 1 fee, by this 
fpecimen of his violence, how every-body has been 
brought into his meafures. Had I any the leaft ap- 
prehenllon of ever being in Mr. Solmes’s power, this 
might have affeCled me. But you fee. Sir, to Mr. 
Solmes, what a conduCl is thought neceflary to en¬ 
able you to arrive at your ungenerous end. You fee 
how my brother courts for you 1 

I dir- 
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I difclaim Mn Harlowe’s violence, Madam, with ' 
all my foul. I will never remind you— 

Silence, worthy Sir ! faid I ; 1 will take care you 
never fhall have the opportunity. • 

Lefs violence. Clary, faid my uncle. Coufin 

James, you are as much to blame as your filler. 

In then came my filler. Brother, faid Ihe, you 
kept not your promile. You are thought to be to 
blame within, as well as here. Were not Mr. Sohnes’s 
generofity and affection to the girl well known, what 
you have faid would be inexcufable. My papa defires 
to fpeak with you ; and with you, aunt ; and with 
you, uncle; and with you, Mr. Solmes, if you plea r e. 

They all four withdrew into the next apartment. 

I Hood filent, as not knowing, till Hie fpoke, how to 
take this intervention of my filler’s.—O thou perverfc 
thing, faid Ihe, (poking out her angry face at me, 
when they were all gone, but fpeaking fpitefully 
low ) — What troubles do you give to us all! 

You and my brother, Bella, faid I, give trouble 
to yourfelves; for neither you nor he have any bufineis 
to concern yourfelves about me. 

She threw out fome fpiteful exprellions, Hill in a 
low voice, as if ihe chofe not to be heard without; and 
I thought it bell to oblige her to raife her tone a little, 
if Ifccould. If I could, did I fay ? It is eafy to make, 
a palhonate fpirit anfwer all our views upon it. 

She accordingly flamed out in a raifed tone: And 
this brought my coufin Dolly in to us. Mils Har¬ 
lowe, your company is defired. 

I will come prefently, coufin Dolly. 

But again provoking a feverity from me which 
Ihe could not bear, and calling me names; in once 
more came Dolly, with another mellage, that her 
company was defired. 

Not mine, I doubt, Mifs Dolly, faid I. 

The fv/eet-temper’d girl burft out into tears, and 
fliook her head. * 
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Go in before me, child, faid Bella (vexed to fee 
her concern for me), with thy fharp face like a new 
moon: What doft thou cry for ? Is it to make thy 
keen face look ftill keener ? 

I believe Bella was blamed, too, when fhe went in; 
for I heard her fay, The creature was fo provoking, 
there was no keeping a refolution.. 

Mr. Solmes, after a little while, came in again by 
himfelf, to take leave of me: Full of fcrapes and 
compliments j but too well tutored and encouraged, 
to give me hope, of his declining. He begged me not 
to impute to him any of the fevere things to w'hich 
he had been a forrowful witnefs. He befought my 
compaflion, as he called it. 

He faid, the refult was, That he had Bill hopes 
given him ; and, altho’ difeouraged by me, he was re- 
folved to perfevere, while I remained fingle :— And 
fuch long and fuch painful fervices he talk’d of, as 
never were heard of. 

I told him, in the ftrongeft manner, what he had 
to truft to. 

Yet ftill he determined to perfift.— While I was 
no man’s elfe, he muft hope. 

What! faid I, will you ftill perfift, when I de¬ 
clare, as I now do, that my affections are engaged ?— 
And let my brother make the molt of it.— 

«He knew my principles, and adored me for them. 
He doubted not, that it was in his power to make 
me happy : And he was fure I would not want the 
will to be fo. 

I affured him, that, were I to be carried to my 
uncle’s, it fliould anfwer no end ; for I would neveY 
fee him; nor receive a line from him; nor hear a 
word in his favour, whoever were the perfon who 
fhould mention him to me. 

He was forry for it. He muft be miferable, were I 
to hold in that mind. But he doubted not, that I might 
be induced by my father and uncles to change it.— 

Never, 
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Never, never, he might depend upon it. 

It was richly worth his patience, and the trial. 

At my expence ?—At the price of all my happinefs , Sir ? 

He hoped I fhould be induced to think otherwife. 

And then would he have run into his fortune, his 
fettlements, his affe&ion— Vowing, that never man 
loved a woman with fo fincere a paflion, as he loved 
me. 

I flopp’d him, as to the firfl part of his fpeech : 
And to the fecond, of the fincerity of his paflion ;— 
What then, Sir, faid I, is your love to one, who mufl 
afliire you, that never young creature looked upon 
man with a fincerer disapprobation, than I look upon 
you : And tell me. What argument can you urge, 
that this true declaration anfwers not beforehand ? 

Deareft Madam, what can I fay ?—• On my knees 
I beg— 

And down the ungraceful wretch dropp’d on his 
kneesj or -- ~ 

Let me not kneel in vain, Madam : Let me not 
be thus defpifed.— And he looked moft odioufly for- 

rowful. 

I have kneeled too,Mr.Solmes: Often have I kneeled : 
And I will kneel again—Even to you , Sir, will I kneel, 
if there be fo much merit in kneeling; provided you 
will not be the implement of my. cruel brother’s un- 
deferved perfecution.— 

If all the fervices, even to worfhip you during my 
whole life—You, Madam, invoke and expe£t mercy, 
yet (hew none—- 

Am I to be cruel to myfelf, to fhew mercy to you ? 
—Take my eftate. Sir, with all my heart, fince you 
are fuch a favourite in This houfe !— Only leave me 
myfelf —The mercy you afk for, do you fhew to others. 

If you mean to my relations. Madam— unworthy 
as they are, all fhall be done that you fhall preferibe. 

Who, I, Sir, to find you bowels you naturally have 
not ? I to purchafe their happinefs, by the forfeiture 

of 
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of my own P What I afk you for, is mercy to myfelf : 
That, fince you feem to have fome power over my 2 
relations, you will ufe it in my behalf. Tell them, 
that you fee I cannot conquer my averfion to you : 1 

Tell them, if you are a wife man, that you value too ,1 
much your own happinefs, to rifque it againft fuch a n 
determin’d antipathy : Tell them, that I am unwor- 1 
thy of your offers : And that, in mercy to yourfelf, as n 
well as to me, you will not profecute a fuit fo im- s 
poflible to be granted. kl J - s 

I will rifque all confequences, faid the fell wretch, 31 
rifmg, with a countenance whiten’d over, as if with i 
malice, his hollow eyes flalhing fire, and biting his » 
under-lip, to fhew he could be manly. Your hatred, i 
Madam, {hall be no objection with me : And I j 

doubt not in a few days to have it in my power to n 
{hew you—• ' • 5 

You have it in your power. Sir— & 

He came well off— To jhew you more generality* ij 
than, noble as you are faid to be to others, you fhew 
tome. . - 1 . * < is j 

The man’s face became his anger: It feems form’d 4 
to exprefs the paflion. - m 

At that inftant, again came in my brother—Sifter, u 
fifter, fifter, faid he, with his teeth fet, a£t on the 
termagant part you have fo newly aftumed— Moft \ 
wonderfully well does it become you. It is but afhort ^ 
one, however. Tyrannefs in your turn ! accufe 
others of your own guilt!—But leave her, leave her, • ^ 
Mr. Solmes; her time is fliort. You’ll find her hum¬ 
ble and mortify’d enough very quickly !—Then, how g, 
like a little tame fool will fhe look, with her confcience jj 
upbraiding her, and begging of you [with a whining ^ 
voice, the barbarous brother fpoke] to forgive and j, 
forget!— An. * 

More he faid, as he flew out, with a face as red as ta 
-fcarlet, upon Shorey’s coming in to recal him, on his 
violence* j, 

I re- 
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I removed from chair to chair, exceflively frighted 
and difturbed, at this brutal treatment. 

The man attempted to excufe himfelf, as being 
forry for my brother’s paflion. 

Leave me, leave me. Sir, fanning — or I fliall faint. 
And indeed 1 thought I lhould. 

He recommended himfelf to my favour with an 
air of afi'urancc ; augmented, as I thought, by a di- 
ftrefs fo vifible in me ; for he even fnatched my 
trembling, my ftruggling hand ; and ravifti’d it to 
his odious mouth. 

I flung from him with high difdain : And he with¬ 
drew, bowing and cringing; felf-gratify’d, and en¬ 
joying, as I thought, the confuflon he faw me in. 

The creature is now, methinks, before me; and 
now I fee him aukwardly ftriding backward, as he 
retired, till the edge of the open’d door, which he 
run againft, remember’d him to turn his welcome 
back upon me. 

Upon his withdrawing, Betty brought me word, 
that I was permitted to go up to my own chamber : 
And was bid toconflder of every-thing : For my time 
was fhort. Neverthelcfs, {he believed I might be per¬ 
mitted to flay till Saturday. 

She tells me. That altho’ my brother and After 
were blam’d for being fo hajiy with me, yet when 
they made tbeir report, and my uncle Antony bis> 
of my provocations, they were all more determin’d 
than ever in Mr. Solmes’s favour. 

The wretch himfelf, {he tells me, pretends to be 
more in love with me than before; and to be rather 
delighted, than difeouraged, with the converfation that 
palled between us. He run on, {he fays, in raptures, 
about the grace wherewith I fhould dignify his board ; 
and the like fort of fluff, either of bis faying, or her 
making. 

She clofed all with a Now is my time to fubmit 
with a grace, and to make my own terms with him :— 
• £ lie* 
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Elfe, J}je can tell me, were Jhe Mr. Solmes, it fhould , 
be worfe for me: And who, Mifs, of our fex, pro¬ 
ceeded the faucy creature, would admire a rakifh gen¬ 
tleman, when fhe might be admired by a fober one to 
the end of the chapter ? j 

The creature tells me, I have had amazing good 
luck, to keep my writings concealed fo cunningly : 

I muft needs think, that fhe knows I am always at 
my pen: And as I endeavour to hide that knowlege 
from her, fhe is not obliged to keep my fecret. But 
that fhe loves not to aggravate. She had rather recon¬ 
cile by much. Peace-making is her talent, and ever 
was. And had fhe been as much my foe, as I ima¬ 
gined, I had not perhaps been here now.— But this, 
however, fhe faid not to make a merit with me: For, • 
truly, it would be better for me the fooner every¬ 
thing was over with me. And better for her, and . 
every-one elfe ; that was certain.— Yet one hint fhe 
muft conclude with ; that my pen and ink, fhe would 
allure me (foon as I was to go away), would not be 
long in my power. And then, having loft that amufe- 
ment, it would be feen, how a mind fo a&ive as 
mine, would be able to employ itfelf. > _ 

This hint has fuch an elFedf upon me, that I fhall 
inftantly begin to conceal, in different places, pens* u 
ink, and paper; and to depofite fome in the ivy- 
fummer-houfe, if 1 can find a fafe place ; and, at the 
worft, I have got a pencil of black, and another of 
red, lead, which I ufe in my drawings; and my pat¬ 
terns fhall ferve for paper, if I have no other. 

How lucky it was, that I had got away my papers! 
They made a ftri<ft fearch for them ; That I can fee, 
by the diforderly manner they have left all things in : 

For you know that I am fuch an obferver of method, 
that I can go to a bit of ribband, or lace, or edging, 
blindfold : The fame in my books; which they have 
ftrangely difordered and mifmatched, to look behind 
them, and in fome of them, I fuppofe. My cloaths, 

too* 
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too, are rumpled not a little. No place has efcaped 
them. To your hint, I thank you, are they indebted 
for their difappointment. 

The pen, thro* heavinefs and fatigue, dropp’d out 
of my fingers, at the word indebted . I rcfume it, to 
finifli the fentence; and to tell you, that I am, 

Tour for-ever obliged and affectionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 

3TMiiW r QXl Ifl il fi J * 'k a.L u(» / • % % iriX 
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LETTER XXXII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

•h fiT 1 £5 rSJJ 'iOUlll j'-JJi, ifi.t I i 1 •* * 

JVednefday , Eleven o' Clocks Jpril 5. 

T Muft write as I have opportunity 5 making ufe of 
my concealed ftores : For my pens and ink (all 
of each, that they could find) are taken from me j as I 
lhall tell you more particularly by-and-by. 

About an hour ago, I depofited my long letter to 
you ; as alfo, in the ufual place, a billet to Mr. 
Lovelace, left his impatience fhould put him upon 
fome rafhnefs; fignifying, in four lines, * That the 
4 interview was over; and that I hoped my fteady re- 
4 fufal of Mr. Solmes would difcourage any further 
4 applications to me in his favour.* 

Altho’ I was unable, through the fatigue I had un- 
degone, and by reafon of fitting up all night to write 
to you, (which made me lie longer than ordinary this 
morning) to depofit my letter to you fooner; yet I 
hope you will have it in fuch good time, as that you 
will be able to fend me an anfwer to it this night, or 
in the morning early ; which, if ever fo fhort, will in¬ 
form me, whether f may depend upon your mamma’s 
indulgence, or not. This it behoves me to know as 
foon as poflible; for they are refolved to hurry me 
away on Saturday next, at fartheft 5 perhaps to-mor¬ 
row. 

I will now inform you of all that happen’d previous 

to 
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to their taking away my pen and ink, as well as of the : 
manner in which that a& of violence, as I may call 
it, was committed ; and this as briefly as I can. 

My aunt, (who with Mr. Solmes, and my two 
uncles) lives here, I think, came up to me, and faid, 
fhe would fain have me hear what Mr. Solmes had to i 
fay of Mr. Lovelace— Only that I might be apprifed i 
of fome things, that would convince me what a vile 
man he is, and what a wretched hufband he mult 
make.— I might give them what degree of credit I 
pleafed ; and take them with abatement for Mr. 
Solmes’s intereftednefs, if I thought fit.—But it might 
be of ufe to me, were it but toqueflion Mr. Love¬ 
lace indire&ly upon fome of them, that related to * 
myfelf. ^ : ■ -• '• -'»&J 

I was indifferent, I faid, about what he could fay 
of me, as I was fure it could not be to my difad- 
vantage ; and as he had no reafon to impute to me ! 
the forwardnefs which my unkind friends had fo caufe- 
lefly taxed me with. 

She faid. That he gave himfelf high airs on ac¬ 
count of his family; and fpoke as defpicably of Ours, 
as if a/i alliance with us were beneath him. 

I reply’d, That he was a very unworthy man, if 
it were true, to fpeak flightingly of a family, which % 
was as good as his own, ’bating that it-was not allied \ 
to the peerage: That the dignity itfelf, I thought, 
convey’d more fhame than honour to defcendentS, 5 
who had not merit to adorn, as well as to be adorned 
by it: That my brother’s abfurd pride, indeed, which i 
made him every-whcre declare, he would never marry 
but to quality , gave a difgraceful preference againu 
ours: But that were I to be affured, that Mr. Love¬ 
lace were capable of fo mean a pride, as to infult us, 
or value himfelf, on fuch an accidental advantage, I 
Ihould think as defpicably of his fenfe, as every-body \ 
elfe did of his morals. 

She infilled upon it, that he had taken fuch liber¬ 
ties j 
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ties ; and ofler’d to give fome inftances, which, fhe 
faid, would furprife me. 

I anfwer d, 1 hat were it ever To certain, that JVTr. 

} Lovelace had taken fuch liberties, it would be but 
common juftice, (fo much hated as he was by all our 
family, and fo much inveighed againfl in all compa* 
mes by them) to inquire into the provocation he had 
to fay what was imputed to him \ and whether the 
value fome of my friends put upon the riches they 
poilels, (throwing perhaps contempt upon every other 
advantage, and even difcrediting their oivn pretenfions 
to family, in order to depredate his) might not pro¬ 
voke him to like contempts. Upon the whole, Ma¬ 
dam, faid I, can you fay, that the inveteracy lies not 
as much on our fide, as on hisP Can he fay any-thin^ 
of us more difrefpe&ful, than we fay of him ?— And 
as to the fuggeftion, fo often repeated, that he would 
make a bad hufband, is it poffible for him to ufe a 
wife worfe than I am ufed ; particularly by mv 
brother and filler? ^ ^ 

Ah, niece! ah, my dear! how firmly has this 
wicked man .attached you! 

Perhaps not. Madam. Cut really great care fhould 
be taken by fathers and mothers, when they would 
have their daughters of their minds in thefe particu¬ 
lars, not to fay things that fhall necefntate the child, 
m honour and generofity, to take part with the man 
her friends are averfe to. But, waving all this, as I 
have offered to renounce him for ever, °I fee not why 
he fhould be mentioned to me, nor why I fhould be 
wifhed to hear anything about him. 

WdVbut ft iU? my dear, there can be no harm to 
Jet Mr. Solmes tell you what Mr. Lovelace has faid 
of you . Severely as you have treated Mr. Solmes, he 
is fond of attending you once more: He begs to be 
heard on this head. 

If it be proper for me to hear it. Madam_ 

It /V, eagerly interrupted fhe, very proper. 

Has 

I 
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Has what he has faid of me> Madam, convinced 
you of Mr. Lovelace’s bafenefs ? 

It has, my dear : And that you ought to abhor him 
for it. 

Then, dear Madam, be pleafed to let me hear it 
from your mouth : There is no need that I (hould fee 
Mr. Solmesy when it will have double the weight from - 
you. What, Madam, has the man dared to fay of 
me ? 

My aunt was quite at a lofs.~ • *5 

At laft, Well, faid Ihe, I fee how you are attached, t 
I am forry for it, Mifs. For I do aflure you, it will ii 
fignify nothing. You muft be Mrs.Solmes \ and that i 
in a very few days. 

If confent of heart, and aflent of voice, be necef- i 
fary to a marriage, I am fure I never can, nor ever 
will be married to Mr. Solmes. And what will any 
of my relations be anfwerable for, if they force my i 
hand into his, and hold it there till the Service be' i 


read ; I perhaps infenfible, and in fits, all the time ? 

What a romantic picture of a forced marriage have fli 
you drawn, niece ! Some people would fay, you have 
given a fine defeription of your own obftinacy, child. .1 
My brother and fitter would : But you, Madam, . 
diftinguifb, I am fure, between obftinacy and averfion. 

Suppofed averfion may owe its rife to real obftinacy, \ 
my dear. j 


I know my own heart, Madam. I wifh you did. 
Well, but fee Mr. Solmes, once more, niece. It will ?! 
oblige, and make for you, more than you imagine. * 
What (hould I fee him for. Madam ?— Is the man 
fond of hearing me declare my averfion to him ?— Is ' 
he defirous of having me more and more incenfe my .* 
friends againft myfelf ?—O my cunning, my ambitious 
. brother! _ | 

Ah, my dear!—with a look of pity, as if (he under- j 
ftood the meaning of my exclamation: —But muft 
That neceflarily be the cafe ? 

It 
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It muft, Madam,-if they will take offence at me 
for declaring my ftedfaft deteftation of Mr. Solmes, as 
a hufband. 

Mr. Solmes is to be pitied, faid file. He adores 
you. He longs to fee you once more. He loves 
you the better for your cruel ufage of him yefterday. 
He is in raptures about you. 

Ugly creature, thought II He in raptures f— 

What a cruel wretch muft He be, faid I, who can 
enjoy the diftrefs he fo largely contributes to!—But I 
fee, I fee, Madam, that I am confider’d as an animal 
to be baited, to make fport for my brother, and lifter, 
and Mr. Solmes. They are all, all of them, wanton 
in their cruelty.— /, Madam, fee the man!—the man * 
fo incapable of pity!—Indeed I won’t fee him, if I can 
help it.—Indeed I won’t. 

What a conftru&ion does your lively wit put upon 
the admiration Mr. Solmes exprefles of you !— Pal- 
fionate as you were yefterday, and contemptuoufly as 
you treated him, he dotes upon you for the very fo 
verity he fuffers by. He is not fo ungenerous a maw 
as you think him : Nor has he an unfeeling heart.— 
Let me prevail upon you, my dear (as your father 
and mother expcdl it of you), to fee him once more, 
and hear what he has to fay to you.— 

How can I confent to fee him again, when yefter- 
day’s interview was interpreted by you,. Madam, as 
well as by every other, as an encouragement to him? 
WTen I myfelf declared, that if I faw him a fecond 
time by my own confent, it might be fo taken ? And 
when I am determined never to encourage him ? 

You might fpare your refle&ions upon me , Mils. 

I have no thanks either from one fide, or the other. 

And away (he flung. 

Deareft Madam! faid I, following her to the door—-• 

But ftie would not hear me further; and her fud- ■ 
<len breaking from me occafioned a hurry to fomc 
Vol. II. L mean 
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mean liftener ; as the flipping of a foot from the land¬ 
ing-place on the flairs difcovered to me. 

I had fcarcely recovered myfelf from this attack, : 

when up came Betty, with a, Mifs, your company i 

is defired below-ftairs in your own parlour. 

By whom, Betty? i 

How can I tell, Mifs ? — Perhaps by your After i 

perhaps by your brother—I know they won’t come \ 

up-flairs to your apartment again. , , - , 

Is Mr. Sol mes gone, Betty? >,.>.• i 

I believe he is, Mifs :—Would you have him fent i 

for back, faid the bold creature ? < 

Down I went: And who fhould I be fent for j| 
down to, but my brother and Mr. Solmes ? The lat¬ 
ter {landing fneaking behind the door, that I faw him 3 
not, till I was mockingly led by the hand into the j 
room by my brother. And then 1 ftarted as if I had 
beheld a ghoft. ; : $ 

You are to At down. Clary. 

And what then, brother? a 


Why, then, you are to-put off that fcornful look, * 
and hear what Mr. Solmes has to fay to you. • 

•Sent for down to be baited again, thought I ] 

Madam, faid Mr. Solmes, as if in hafte to Apeak, 
left he {hould not have opportunity given him ; and 
he judged right; Mr. Lovelace is a declared marriage - q 

hater) and has a deflgn upon your honour, if ever— 

Bafe accufer! faid I, in a paflion, fnatching my * 

- * . mm « . /» t 1 • 


hand from my brother, who was infolently motion¬ 
ing to give it to Mr. Solmes ; he has not!— he dares 
not! But you have ! if endeavouring to force a free 
mind, is to diftionour it! 

O thou violent creature! faid my brother—But not 
gone yet—for I was rufhing away. 

What mean you, Sir (ftruggling vehemently to get 
away), to detain me thus' againft my will ? 

You fhall not go, violence, clafping his unbro- 
therly arms about me. 

Then 
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Then 1<£ not Mr. Solmes ft ay. — Why hold you 
me thus ? He {hall not, for your own fake, if I can 
help it, fee how barbaroufly a brother can treat a 
fifter, who deferves not evil treatment. 

And I ftruggled fo vehemently to get from him, 
that he was forced to quit my hand ; which he did 
with thefe words—Begone, then, Fury!—How ftrong 
is will!—There is no holding her. 

And up I flew to my chamber again, and locked 
myfelf in, trembling, and out of breath. 

In lefs than a quarter of an hour, up came Betty, 
I let her in, upon her tapping, and alking (half out 
of breath too) for admittance. 

The Lord have mercy upon us ! faid {he.—-What 
a confufion of a houfe is This ! — Hurrying up and 
down, fanning herfelf with her handkerchief— Such 
angry mafters and miftrefles! Such an obftinate young 
lady!— Such an humble lover!— Such enraged un¬ 
cles ! — Such — O dear! dear! What a topfy-turvy 
houfe is This ?—And all for what, trow ?—Only be- 
caufe a young Lady may be happy, and will not 
Only becaufe a young Lady will have a hulband, and 
will not have a hufband ? — What hurly-burlies are 
here, where all ufed to be peace and quietnefs ? 

Thus {he ran on, talking to herfelf; while I fat as 
patiently as I could (being allured that her errand was 
not defigned to be a welcome one tome), to obferve 
when her foliloquy would end. 

At laft, turning to me—I mull do as I am bid : I 
can’t help it—Don’t be angry with me, Mifs. But 
I muft carry down your pen and ink : And that, this 
moment. 

By whofe order ? 

By your papa’s and mamma’s. 

How Ihall 1 know that ? 

She offered to go to my clofet: I ftept in before her: 
Touch it, if you dare. 

L 2 
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Up came my coufin Dolly-r-Madam !—Madam 1 
laid the poor weeping good-natured creature, in broken 
f<?ntences— You muft—indeed you muft— deliver to 
Bestty—or to me—your pen and ink. 

.‘-Muft I, my fweet coufin ? Then I will to you; but 
. not to this bold body. And fo I gave my ftaildifh 
to her. 

I am forry, very forry, faid Mifs, to be the mef- 
fenger : But your papa will not have you in the fame 
houfe with him : He is refolved you {hall be carried 
away to-morrow, or Saturday at fartheft. And there¬ 
fore your pen and ink is taken away, that you may 
give no- body notice of it. 

And away went the dear girl very forrowfully*- 
carrying down with her my ftandifh, and all its fur¬ 
niture, and a little parcel of pens befide, which hav-. 
ing been leen when the great fearch was made, {he 
■was bid to aik for : As it happened, I had not di- 
mi n'dhed it, having half a dozen Crow-quills, which 
I had hid in as many different places. It was lucky.; 
for I doubt not they had told how many were in the 
parcel. 

Betty run on, telling me, that my mamma was 
now as much incenfed againft me, as any-body — 
That my doom was fixed !—That my violent be-, 
haviour had not left one to plead for me. That Mr. 
Solmes bit his lip, and mumbled, and feemed to have 
more in his head, than <;ou!d come out at his mouth; 
that was her phrafe. 

And yet {he alio hinted to me, that the cruel crea¬ 
ture took pleafure in feeing me.; altho’ fo much to , 
my difguff—And fo wanted to fee me again. Muff 
he not be a favage, my dear ? ^ '* ■ 

The wench went an — That my uncle Harlowe. 
faid. That now he gave me up.— That he pitied Mr. 
Solmes — Yet hoped he would not think of This to . 
my detriment Irereafter: That my uncle Antony was 
0 f opinion. That I ought to fraart for it: 'And, for 

fatr 
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her part—And then, as one of the family, fhe gave her 
opinion of the fame fide. 

As I have no other way of hearing any thing that 
is faid, or intended, below, I bear fometimes more 
patiently, than I otherwife fliould do, with her im¬ 
pertinence. And, indeed, fhe feems to be irr all my 
brother’s and filler’s counfels. t 

Mifs Hervey came up again, and demanded an half¬ 
pint ink-bottle, which they had feen in my clofet. 

I gave it her without hefitation. 

If they have no fufpicion of my being able to write,, 
they will, perhaps, let me ftay longer than otherwife 
they would. 

This, my dear, is now my fituation; 

All my dependence, all my hopes, is in your mam¬ 
ma’s favour. But for That, I know not what I 
might do : For who can tell what will come next t 

LETTER XXXIU. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe* 

IVidnefday , Four o'Clock in the Afternoon 

T Am juft returned from depofiting. the letter I fb 
lately finifhed, and fuch of Mr. Lovelace’s letters 
as I had not fent you. My long letter, I found remain¬ 
ing there. — So you’ll have both together. • 

I am concerned, methinks, it is not with you.—But 
your fervant cannot always beat leifure. However* 
I’ll depofite as fall as I write : I muft keep nothing 
by me now; and when I write, lock myfelf in, th£c 
I may not.be furprifed* now they think I have no pen 
and ink.. 

I found, in the ufual place; another letter from thfs 
diligent man : And by its contents, a confirmation* 
that nothing pafles in this houfe, but he knows it ;, 
and that, as foon as it pafles. For this letter muft 
have been written before he could have received my 
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billet; and depofited, I fuppofe, when that was taken 
away; yet, he compliments me in it, upon aflerting 
myfelf, as he calls it, on that occaiion, to my uncle 
and to Mr. Solmes. 

< He allures me, however, that they are more and 

* more determin’d to fubdue me. 

4 He fends me the compliments of his family ; and 

* acquaints me with their earneft defire to fce^ me 
« amongft them. Moft vehemently does he prefs for 
4 my quitting This houfe, while it is in my power 

< to get away : And again craves leave to order his 

* uncle’s chariot-and-fix to attend my orders at the 

< ftyle leading to the coppice, adjoining to the pad- 

4 dock. „ _ 

4 Settlements to my own will, he again oners. .Lord 

< M. and both his aunts to be guaranties of his ho- 

* nour and juftice. But, if I choofe not to go to ei- 
« ther of his aunts, nor yet to make him the-happielt 

* of men fo foon, as it is neverthelefs his hope that I 
« will, he urges me to withdraw to my own houfe j 
« and to accept of my Lord M. for my guardian and 
4 prote&or, till my coufin ^dorden arrives. He can 
« contrive, he fays, to give me eafy pofl'efiion of it, 

* and will fill it with his female relations, on the firft 
4 invitation from me; and Mrs. Norton, orMTs Howe,. 
« may be undoubtedly prevailed upon to be with me 
€ for a time. There can be no pretence for litigation, 

< he fays, when 1 am once in it. Nor, if I choofe to 

* have it fo, will he appear to vifit me; nor prefume to 
« mention marriage .to me till all is quiet and eafy; 
4 till every method I fhall preferibe for a reconciliation 
4 with my friends, is try’d; till my coufin comes ; 
4 till fuch fettlements are drawn, as he (hall approve 
4 of for me; and that I have unexceptionable proofs 

* of his own good behaviour.’ 

As to the difgrace a perfon of my character may 
be apprehenfive of, upon quitting mv father’s houfe, 
he obfcrves, too truly, \ doubt, * That the treatment 

* I meet 
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c I meet with, is in every one’s mouth : Yet, he fays, 

5 that the public voice is in my favour: My friends 
4 themfelves, he fays, expeSl that I will do myfelf, 

4 what he calls, this juftice; why elfe do they confine 
‘ me ? He urges, that, thus treated, the independence 
4 I have a right to, will be my fufficient excufe, go- 
4 ing but from their houfe to my own, if I choofe that 
4 meafure; or, in order to take pofleflion of my own, 

* if I do not: That all the difgrace I can receive, 

4 they have already given me : Tliat his concern, and 
4 his family’s concern, in my honour, will be equal to 

* my own, if he may be fo happy ever to call me his: 

* And he prefumes to aver, that no family can better 
4 fupply the lofs of my own friends to me, than his, 

* in whatever way I do them the honour to accept of 

* his and their protection. 

4 But he repeats, that, in all events, he will oppofc 
4 my being carried to my uncle’s ; being well allured, 

4 that I fhall be loft to him for ever, if once I enter 
4 into that houfe.* He tells me, 4 That my brother * 
4 and filter, and Mr. Solmes, defign to be there to re- 
4 ceive me: That my father and mother will not 
4 come near me, till the ceremony is actually over: 

4 * And that then they will appear, in order to try to re- 
4 conciie me to my odious hufband, by urging upon 
4 me the obligations I fhall be fuppofed to be under, 

4 from a double duty.’ 

How, my dear, am I driven between both !—This 
laft intimation is but a too probable one. All the 
fteps they take, feem to tend to this! And; indeed, 
they have declared almoft as much. 

ffe owns, 4 That he has already taken his raeafures 
4 upon this intelligence:— But that he is fo defirous, 

4 for my fake [I mull fuppofe , he fays, that he Owes 
4 them no forbearance for their ctvn], to avoid coming 
4 to extremities, that he has fuffer’d a perfon, whom 
4 they do not fufpeCf, to acquaint them, if un- 
4 known to himfelf, with his refolutions, if they per- 
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4 fift in their defign to carry me by violence to my 
4 uncle’s ; in hopes, that they may be induced, from 

* fear of mifchief, to change their meafures: Altho’ 
4 he runs a rifque, if he cannot be benefited by their 

• fears, from their doubly guarding themfelves againft 
4 him on this intimation ! * 

What a dangerous enterprizer, however, is this 
man ! 

4 He begs a few lines from me, by way of anfwer 
4 to this letter, either This evening, or to-morrow 
4 morning. — If he be not fo favour’d, he fhall con- 
4 elude, from what he knows of their fixed determi- 
4 nation, that I fhall be under a clofer reftraint than 
4 before: And he fhall be obliged to take his meafures 
4 according to that preemption.’ 

You will fee by this abftraCt, as well as by his 
letter preceding This (for both run in the fame 
flrain), how ftrangely forward the difficulty of my 
fituation has brought him in his declarations and pro- 
pofals ; and in his threatenings too: Which, but for 
That, I would not take from him. 

Something, however, I muft fpeedily refolve upon, 
or it will be out of my power to help myfelf. 

Now I think of it, I will inclofe his letter (fo might 
have fpared the abflradt of it), that you may the bet¬ 
ter judge of all his propofals, and intelligence; and 
left it fhould fall into other hands. I cannot forget 
the contents, altho’ I am at a lofs what anfwer to 
return. 

I cannot bear the thoughts of throwing myfelf up¬ 
on the protection of his friends :—But I will not ex¬ 
amine his propofals clofely, till I hear from you. In¬ 
deed, I hzvQ'hoeligible hope, but in your mamma’s 
goodnefs. Hers is a protection I could more reputa¬ 
bly fly to, than to That of any other perfon: And 
from hers fhould be ready to return to my father’s 
(for the breach then would not be irreparable, as it 
would be, if I fled to his family) : To return , I re¬ 
peat. 
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peat, on fuch terms as {hall fecure but my negative 5; 
not my independence : I do not aim at That (fo fhali 
lay your mamma under the. lefs difficulty); altho* I 
have a right to it, if I were to infift upon it:—Such, 
. a right, 1 mean, as my brother exerts in the cftate, 
left him ; and which no^body difputes.— God forbid* 
that I fhould ever think myfelf freed from my father’s 
reafanable controul, whatever right my grandfather’s 
will has given me! He, good gentleman, left me 
that eftate, as a reward of my duty, and not to fet 
me above it, as has been juftly hinted to me: And this 
reflexion makes me more fearful of not anfwering the 
intention* of fo valuable a bequeft.—O that my friends 
knew but my heart! — Would but think of it, as 
they ufed to do—For once more, I fay. If it deceive 
me not, it is not altered, altho’ theirs are! 

Would but your mamma permit you to fend hec 
chariot, or chaife, to the bye-place where Mr. Love¬ 
lace propofes his uncle’s {hall come (provoked, inti-? 
midated, and apprehenfive, as I am), I would not he* 
fitate a moment what to do!— Place me any-where, 
as I have {aid before!—In a cott, in a. garret; any~ 
where— Difguifed as a fervant — or let me pafs as a 
fervant’s filler—So that I may but efcape Mr. Solmes 
on one hand, and the difgrace of refuging with the 
family of a man at enmity with my own, on the other .; 
and I {hall be in fome meafure happy !—Should your 
ood mamma refufe me, what refuge, or whofe, carjt 
fly to ?-—• Deareft creature, advife your diltrefle<L 
friend. 



I broke off here —I was fo exceflively uneafy, , 
that I durft not truft myfelf with my own reflexions ; 
So went down to the garden, to try to calm , my 
mind, by Ihifting the fcene. I'took but one turnup- 
on the filbeard walk, when Betty came to me.. Here 
Mils, is your Papa! —Here is your uncle Antony !—- 

L 5 Here . 
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Here is my young mafter— and my young miftrefs* 
coming, to take a walk in the garden; and your papa 
fends me to fee where you are, for fear he fhould meet 
you. 

I ftruck into an oblique path, and got behind the ^i 
yew-hedge, feeing my filler appear; and there con¬ 
cealed myfelf till they were gone paft me. 

My mamma, it feems, is not well. My poor 
mamma keeps her chamber! — Should fhe be worfe* 1 

I fhould have an additional unhappinefs, in appre- j 

henfion, that my reputed undutifulnefs has touched 
her heart! * ... .. j j 

You cannot imagine what my emotions were be¬ 
hind the yew-hedge, on feeing my papa fb near me. t 
was glad to look at him thro* the hedge, as he > 

palled by But I trembled in eveiy joint, when I ' 

heard ‘him utter thefe words: Son James, To you* < 

and to Bella, and to You, brother, do I wholly com- • 

Jnit this matter.—For that I was meant, I cannot • 
doubt. And yet, why was I fo affe&ed \ fince I may < 
be faid to have been given up to their cruelty, for 
ijnany days paft ? j 



WrfiLE my papa remained in the garden, I fentr 
my dutiful compliments to my mamma, with inquiry 
after her health, by Shorey, whom I met accidentally 
upon the flairs ; for none of the fervants, except 
my gaokrefs, dare to throw themfelves in my way. 
I had the mortification of fuch a return, as made 
me repent my meflage, tho* not my concern for her 
health. Let her not inquire after the diforders fhe 
•ccafions, was the harfh anfwer. I will not receive 
any compliments from her ! 

Very, very, hard, my dear l Indeed it is very 


hard 1 
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I have the pleafure to hear my mamma is already 
better, however. A colicky diforder, to which fhe 
is too fubjeft And it is hoped is gone off.— God 
fend it may!—Every evil that happens in this houfe is 
owing to me! 

This good news was told me, with a circumftance 
very unacceptable ; for Betty faid, (he had orders to 
let me know, that my garden-walks, and poultry-yifits 
were fufpeCted; and that both will be prohibited, if I 
flay here till Saturday or Monday. 

Pollibly this is faid by order, to make me go with 
lefs reluctance to my uncle’s. 

My mamma bid her fay, if I expoflulated about 
thefe orders, and about my pen and ink, * That read- 

* ing was more to the purpofe, at prefent, than write- 
e ing: That by the one, I might be taught my duty; 

* That the other, confidering whom I was believed 

* to write to, only fliffen’d my will: That my needle- 

* works had better be purfued, than my airings; which 
4 were obferved to be taken in all weathers/ 

So, my dear, if I do not refolve upon fomething 
foon, I fhall neither be able to avoid the intended evil* 
nor have it in my power to correfpond with you. 

Wednefday Night . 

All ii in a hurry below-flairs. Betty is in and 
out like a fpy. Something is working, I know not 
what. I am really a good deal difordcr’d in body as 
well as mind. Indeed I am quite heart-fick l • 

I will go down, tho’ ’tis almoft dark, on pretence of 
getting a little air and compofuffe. Robert has my two 
former, I hope, before now : And I will depofiteThis, 
with Lovelace’s inclofed, if I can, for fear of another 
fearch. 

I know not what I fhall do ! — All is fo ftrangely 
bufy!—Doors clapt to: Going-out of one apartment, 
hurryingly, as I may fey, into another. Betty in her 
alarming way, flaring, as if of frighted importance ; 
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twice with me in half an hour ; called down in 
hafte, by Shorey, the laft time ; leaving me with ftill 
more meaning in her looks ^and geftures! — ^ et 
poflibly nothing in all This, worthy of my apprehen¬ 
sions.— Here, again, comes the creature, with her 
deep-drawn affected fighs, and her O dear y s 1 O 
dear's! 



More dark hints thrown out by this faucy crea¬ 
ture. But (he will not explain herfelf. ‘ Suppofe 

* this pretty bufinefs ends in murder, {he fays. I may 
4 rue my oppofition, as long as I live, for aught {he 
« knows. Parents will not be baffled out ot their 

* children by impudent gentlemen; nor is it fit they 
4 {hould. Ifcmay come home to me, when I leaft 
f expert it.* 

Thefe are the gloomy and perplexing hints this im¬ 
pertinent throws out. Probably they arife from the 
information Mr. Lovelace fays he has fecretly per¬ 
mitted them to have [From his vile double-faced 
agent, I fuppofe !] of his refolution to prevent my be¬ 
ing carried to my uncle’s. 

How juftly, if fo, may This exaifperate them ! — 
How am I driven to and fro, like a feather in the 
wind, at the pleafure of the rath, the felfifh, and the 
headftrong ! and when I am as averfe to the proceed¬ 
ings of the one, as I am to thofe ot the other ! But 
being forced into a clandeftine correfpondence, in- 
difcreet meafures are fallen upon by the rath man, 
before I can be confultcd : And between them, I 
have not an option, altho* my ruin [For is not the 
lofs of reputation a ruin ?] may be the dreadful confe- 
cjuence of the {feps taken. What a perverfe fate is 

mine! . 

If I am prevented depofiting this, and the inclofedj 

as I intend to try to do, late as it is, I will add to 
' 1 f ■ ' * : *. 
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it, as occafion fhall offer. Mean time, believe me 

to be 

■ ■ Tour ever affectionate and grateful , ;i 

Cl. Harlowe. 

\ 1 JZ J- _ . * *> * / 

- Under the fuperfcription , written with a penfil y after 
Jhe went down . 

‘ My two former not taken away!—I am furprifed ! 
‘ —I hope you are well— I hope All is right be- 
* twixt your mamma and you/ , 

^ w 1 J yOf* 11 £ P/ 1 (J f ] 

LETTER XXXIV. 

* odi iristfMioi j : M(> * i * 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

f \ /-I -• - , 

Thurfday Mornings Jpril 6. 

T Have your three letters. Never was there a crea— 
ture more impatient on the moft interefting un¬ 
certainty than I was, to know the event of the in¬ 
terview between you and Solmes. 

It behoves me to account to my dear friend, in her 
prefent unhappy fituation, for every thing that may 
have the leaft appearance of a negligence or remillhefs, 
on my part. I fent Robin in the morning early, in 
hopes of a depofite. He loiter’d about the place till 
near Ten, to no purpofe ; and then came away; my 
mamma having given him a letter to carry to Mr... 
Hunt’s, which he was to deliver before Three, when 
only, in the day-time, that gentleman is at home ;* 
and to bring her back an anfwer-to it. Mr. Hunt’s 
’houfe, you know, lies wide from Harlowe-Place,— 
Robin but juft fayed his time; and return’d not till it, 
was too late to fend him again. I could only direct 
him to fet out before day, this morning; and, if he 
got any letter, to ride, as for his life, to bring it to me. 

I lay by myfclf; A moft uneafy night I had, thro* 
impatience ; and being difeompofed with it, lay longer 
than ufual. Juft as I was rifon, in came Kitty, from 

Robin, 
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Robin, with your three letters. I was not a quarter 
drefs’d; and only flipp’d on my morning facque; pro¬ 
ceeding no further till (long as they are) I had read them 
all thro’: And yet I often flopp’d to rave aloud (tho’ by 
myfelf) at the devilifh people you have to deal with. 

How my heart rifes at them all! How poorly did 
they defign to trick you into ah encouragement of 
Solmes, from the interview to which they had ex¬ 
torted your confent!—I am very, very angry at your 
aunt Hervey ! To give up her own judgment fo 
tamely!—And not content with that, to become fuch 
an attive inflrument in their hands.—But it is fo like 
the world !—So like my mamma too !—Next to her 
own child, there is not any-body living (he values fo 
much as fhe does you:— Yet, it is— Why fhould 
we embroil ourfelves, Nancy, with other peoples 
affairs ? 

Other people !— How I hate the poor words, where 
friendfhip is concern’d, and where the protection to 
be given may be of fo much confequence to a friend, 
and of fo little detriment to one’s felf [ 

I am delighted with yoiir fpirit, however. I ex¬ 
pelled it not from you. Nor did They, I am fure. 
Nor would yen , perhaps, have exerted it, if Lovelace’s 
intelligence of Solmes’s nurfery-offices had not fet you 
up. I wonder not that the wretch is faid to love you 
the better for it. What an honour to have fuch a wife ? 
•And he can be even with you when you are fo / He 
mull indeed be a favage, as you fay.—Yet is he lefs 
to blame for his perfeverance, than thofe of your own 
family, whom moft you reverence. 

- It is well, as I have often faid, that I have not fuch 
provocations and trials ; I fhould, perhaps, long ago, 
have taken your coufm Dolly’s advice — Yet dare I 
not to touch that key. —I fhall always love the good 
girl, for her tendernefs to you. 

I know not what to fay to Lovelace ; nor what tp 
think of his promifes, nor of his propofols to vou. 

*Tis 
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*Tis certain that you are highly cfteem’d by all his 
family. The Ladies are perfons of unblemifh’d ho¬ 
nour. My Lord M. is alfo, as Men and Peers go y 
a man of honour. I could tell what to advife any 
other perfon in the world to do but you. So much 
expected from you! Such a fhining light!— Your 
quitting your father’s houfe, and throwing yourfelf 
into the proteftion of a family, however honourable,, 
that has a Man in it, whofe perfon, parts, declara¬ 
tions, and pretenfions, will be thought to have en¬ 
gag’d your warmeft efteem !— Methinks I am- rather 
for advifing, that you fhould get privately to London \ 
and not to let either him, or any-body elfe but me, know 
where you are, till your coufin Mordcn comes. 

As to going to your uncle’s, that you muft not do, 
if you can help it. Nor muft you have Solmes, that’s 
certain: Not only becaufe of his unworthinefs in 
every refpe&, but becaufe of the averfion you have 
fo openly avow’d to him ; which every-body knows 
and talks of; as they do of your approbation of the 
other. For your reputation-fake, therefore, as well 
as to prevent mifchief, you muft either live fingie, or 
have Lovelace. 

If you think of going to London, let me know; and 
I hope you will have time to allow me a farther con¬ 
cert, as to the manner of your getting away, and thi¬ 
ther, and how to procure proper lodgings for you. 

To obtain this time, you muft palliate a little, 
and come into fome feeming compromife, if you can¬ 
not do*" other wife. Driven as you are driven, it will 
be ftrange if you are not obliged to part with a few of 
your admirable pun£filioes. 

You will obferve from what I have written, that I 
have not fucceeded with my mamma. 

I am extremely mortify’d and difappointed. • We 
have had very ftrong debates upon it. But, befides 
the narrow argument of embroiling ourfehes with other 
■peoples affairs, as above-mentioned, the will have it, 

that 
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that it is your duty to comply. She fays, lhe was al¬ 
ways of opinion, that daughters Jhouldy and govern’d 
herfelf by it; for that my papa was, at firft, more 
her father’s choice than her own. 

This is what {he argues in behalf of her favourite 
Hickman, as well as for Solmes in your cafe! 

I muft not doubt, but my mamma always govern’d 
herfelf by this principle, becaufe fhe fays {he did. I 
have likewife another reafon to believe it; which you 
{hall have, tho’ it may not become me to give it:— 
That they did not live fo very happily together, as 
one would hope people might, who married prefer* 
ring each other to the reft of the world. 

Somebody {hall fare never the better for this double- 
meant policy of my mamma, I will aflure him. Such 
a retrofpe&ion in her arguments to him, and to his 
addrefs, it is but fit; that he fhould fuffer for ?ny mor¬ 
tification in a point I'bad fo much fet my heart 

upon.. - 

Think,, my dear, if in any way I can ferve you. 
If you allow of it, I proteft I will go off privately 
with'you, and we will live and die together. Thinlt 
of it. * Improve upon my hint, and command me. 

A litSe interruption. What is breakfaft to the 
fubjeft I am upon ! 

London, I am told,, is the beft hiding-place in 
the world. I have written nothing but what I will 
Hand to at the word of command. Women love to 
engage in knight-errantry, now-and-then, as well as 
to encourage it in the men.. "But in your cafe,, wnat 
I propofe, will have nothing in it of what can be 
deemed that. It will enable me to perform what is 
no more than a duty in ferving and comforting a dear 
and worthy friend, labouring under undeferved op- 
prdhon And you will ennoble , as I may fay, your 

.< Anna. 
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Anna Howe, if you will allow her to be your com- • 
panion in affliction. 

I’ll engage, my dear, we {hall not be in town to¬ 
gether one month, before we furmountall difficulties; 
and This without being beholden to any xnen-fellows 
for their protection. 

I mult repeat what I have often faid. That the 
authors of your perfections would not have prefumed 
to fet on foot their felfilh fchemes againft you, had 
they not depended upon the gentlenefs of your fpirit: 
Tho’ now, having gone fo far, and having engaged 
Old Authority in it [Chide me, if you will!] nei¬ 
ther he nor they know how to recede. 

When they find you out of their reach, and know 
that I am with you, you’ll fee how they’ll pull in 
their odious horns. 

I think, however, that you fhould have written to 
your coufin Morden, the moment they had begun 
to treat you difgracefully. 

I ffiall be impatient to hear, whether they will at¬ 
tempt to carry you to your uncle’s. I remember, 
that Lord M.’s difmifled bailiff reported of Lovelace, 
that he had fix or feven companions as bad 2s him- 
felf; and that the country was always glad when they 
left it. He has fuch a knot of them now, I hear, 
about him. And, depend upon it, he will not fuffer 
them quietly to carry you to your uncle’s: And 
whofe muft you be, if he fucceeds in taking you from 
them? 'iv, • - 

I tremble for you, but upon fuppofing what may 
be the confequenccs of a conflict upon this occafion. 
To be fure, he owes fome of them vengeance. This 
gives me a double concern, that my mamma {hould 
refufe her confent to the protection I had propofed, 
and fet my heart upon procuring, for you. 

My mamma will not breakfaft without me. A 
quarrel has its conveniencies fometimes; Yet too much 
love, I think, is as bad as too little. 



We 
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We have juft now had another pull. Upon my 
word, flie is exceffively — What fhall I fay ?— miper- 
faadeable —I muft let her off with that foft word. 

What old Greek was it, that faid, He govern’d 
Athens j his wife , him ; and his jon , her ? 

It was not my mamma’s fault [I am writing to 
you, you know], that fhe did not govern my papa . 
But I am but a daughter /—Yet I thought I was not 
quite fo powerlefs, when I was fet upon carrying a 
point, as I find myfelf to be. 

Adieu, my dear !— Happier times muft come !—■ 
And that quickly too.—The firings cannot long con¬ 
tinue thus overftrained. They muft break, or be 
relaxed. In either way, the Certainty muft be pre¬ 
ferable to the Sufpenfe. 

One word more. 

I think in my confcience you muft take one of thefe 
two alternatives : i. To confeht to let us go to Lon¬ 
don together privately: In which cafe, I will procure 
a vehicle, and meet you at your appointment at the 
ftile Lovelace propofes to bring his uncle’s chariot to. 
Or, idly,. To put yourfelf into the protection of 
Lord M. and the Ladies of his family. 

You have another, indeed ; and that is, if you arc 
abfolutely refolved againft Solmes, to meet and marry 
Lovelace direClly. 

Whichfoever of thefe you make choice of, you’ll 
have This plea, both to yourfelf, and^ to the world, 
that .you are concluded by the fame uniform prin¬ 
ciple that has govern’d your whole condtiCl, ever ftnee 
the contention between Lovelace and your brother 
has been on foot: That is to fay, that you have cho- 
fen a lefier evil, in hope to prevent a greater. 

Adieu ! and Heaven direCl for the beft my be¬ 
loved creature, prays 

Her 'Anna Howe. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, Ti?l///;HowE r . 

• T’hurfday, April 6. 
T Thank you, my deareft friend, for the kind pain? 
■** you have taken in accounting fo affectionately for 
my papers not being taken away yefterday ; and for 
the kind protection you would have procured for me, 
if you could. 

This kind protection was what I wifhed for : But 
my withes, raifed at firft by your love, were rather 
govern’d by my defpair of other refuge (having be¬ 
fore caff about, and not being able to determine, 
what I ought to do, and what i could do, in a fitua- 
tion fo unhappy) than by a rcafonable hope: For why, 
indeed, ihould any-body embroil themfelves for an¬ 
other, when they can avoid it ? 

All my confolation is, as I have frequently faid, 
that I have not, by my own inadvertence or folly, 
brought myfelf into this fad fituation. If I had , I 
Ihould not have dared to look up to any-body with 
the expectation of protection or afliftance, nor to you, 
for excufe of the trouble I give you. But, never- 
thelefs, we fhould not be angry at a perfon’s not do¬ 
ing that for ourfelves, or for our friend, which the 
thinks {he ought not to do ; and which file has it in her 
option to do , or to let alone . Much kfs have you a 
right to be difpleafed with fo prudent a mother, for 
not engaging herfelf fo warmly in my favour, as you 
wifh’d {he would. If my own aunt can give me up, 
and that againft her judgment, as I may prefume to 
fay ; and if my father, and mother, and uncles, who 
once loved me fo well, can join fo ftrenuoufly againft: 
me; can 1 expect, or ought you , the protection of 
your mamma, in oppofition to them? 

Indeed, my deareft love [Permit me to be very fe- 

rious]. 
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rious], I am afraid I am fingled out, either for mjr 
own faults, or for the faults of my family, or for the 
faults of both, to be a very unhappy creature !— fig- 
nally unhappy! For fee you not how irrefiftibly the* 
waves of affliction come tumbling down upon me ? 

We have been till within thefe few weeks, every¬ 
one of us, too happy. No crofles, no vexations, but 
what we gave ourfelves from the pamperdnefs , as I 
may call it, of our own wills. Surrounded by our 
heaps and flores, hoarded up as fall as* acquired, we 
have feemed to think ourfelves out of the reach of 
the bolts of adverfe fate. I was the pride of all 
my friends, proud myfclf of their pride, and glo¬ 
rying in my {landing, who knows what the juflice of 
Heaven may infliCt, in order to convince us, that we 
are not out of the reach of misfortune.; and,to reduce 
us to a better reliance, thanThat we have hitherto pre~ 
fumptuoufly made ? 

I fhould have been very little the better for the con - 
v erfailon-vifits which the good Dr. Lewin ufed to ho¬ 
nour me with, and for the principles wrought , as I 
may fay, into my earlieft mind by my pious Mrs. 
Norton, founded on her reverend father’s experience, 
as well as on her own, if I could not thus retrofpeCl 
and argue, in fuch a ftrange fituation as we are in. 
Strange , I may well call it; for don’t you fee, my 
dear, that we feem all to be impelled , as it were, by a 
perverfe fate, which none of us are able to refill ?— 
And yet all arifing (with a flrong appearance of felf- 
punifhment), from ourfelves ?— Do not my parents 
fee the hopeful children, from whom they expected a 
perpetuity of worldly happinefs to their branching fa¬ 
mily, now grown up to anfwer the till now diftant 
hope, fetting their angry faces againft each other, pul¬ 
ling up by the roots, as I may fay, that hope, which 
was ready to be carried into a probable certainty ? 

Your partial love will be ready to acquit me of ca¬ 
pital and intentional faults• But oh, my dear! my 
l ‘ v_ calamities 
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calamities have humbled me enough, to make me 
turn my; gaudy eye inward ; to make me look into my- 

felf!— And what have I difcover’d there?_ Why, 

my dear friend, more fccret pride and vanity, than I 
could have thought had lain in my unexamined heart. 

-If / am to be Tingled out to be the punijher of 
mylelf, and family, who fo lately was the pride 
P»y f° r me, my dear, that I may not be 
left wholly to myfelf; and that I may be enabled to 
fupport my charader, fo as to be jujlly acquitted of 
Wilful and premeditated faults. The will of Providence 
be refigned to in the reft: As that leads, let me pa¬ 
tiently, and unrepiningly, follow !—I fhall not live al¬ 
ways 1 — May but my clofing fcene be happy j_ 

But I will not opprefs you, my deareft friend, with 
further refledions of this fort. I will take them all 
into myfelf. Surely I have a mind, that has room for 
them. ^ My afHidioris are too fharp to laft Ioikv 
T he crifis is at hand. Happier times you bid me 
hope for. I will hope I 

But yet, I cannot but be impatient at times, to find 
^yfclf thus driven, and my charader fo depreciated 
and lunk, that were all the future to be happy, I 
ffcoukl be alham’d to fhew my face in public, or to 
look up. And all by the inftigation of a felfifh bro¬ 
ther, and envious fifter !— 

But let me ftop: Let me refled !-Are not thefe fuo-- 
geftions the fuggeftions of the fecret pride I have been- 
cenluring? I hcn^alreadyfo impatient!Butthismoment. 
f© refigned! fo much better difpofed for refledion U 
Yet tis hard, Tis very hard, to fubdue an embitter’d 
J'pint f—In the inftant of its trial too !— O my cruel 
brother !— But now it rifes again 1—1 will lay down 
a pen I am fo little able to govern. — And I will try 
to fubdue an impatience, which (if my afflidions are 
Tent me for corredive ends) may otherwife lead me 
ii}to ftill more punifhable errors!— 

I 
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I wi ll return to a fubjecSl, which I cannot fly from «t 
for ten minutes together— called upon efpecially as I s 
am, by your three alternatives ilated in the conclufion if, 
of your laft. 1 id 

As to the firft ; to wit, Tour advice for me to efcape ill 
to London — Let me tell you, that that other hint or ii 
propofal which accompanies it, perfectly frightens a) 
me—Surely, my dear [happy as you are, and in- fa 
<iulgently treated as your mamma treats you], you ti 
cannot mean what you propofe! What a wretch mull 15 
I be, if I could, for one moment only, lend an ear to ib 
fuch a propofal as This!— /, to be the occafion of nil 
making fuch a mother’s (perhaps Jhorterid) life un- & 
happy to the laft hour of it ! — Ennoble you, my dear #1 
creature! How mull fuch an enterprize [the ralhnefs 
public , the motives, were they excufable, private ] !m 

debafe you !-* But I will not dwell upon the fubjedl.— 

For your own fake I will not. 3 

As to your fecond alternative, To put myfclf into the 
protection of Lord M. and of the Ladies of that family , itt 

I own to you (as I believe I have owned before), that 4 

altho’ to do This would be the fame thing in the eve $ 
of the world, as putting myfelfinto Mr. Lovelace’s inn 
protection, yet, I think, 1 would do it, rather than be it 
Mr. Solmes’s wife, if there were evidently no other 4 
way to avoid being fo. ' f 4j 

Mr. Lovelace, you have feen, propofes to contrive a $ 
way to put me into pofleflion of my own houfe; and 1 q 

he tells me, that he will foon fill it with the Ladies of his i ( 

family, as my vifitors ;-upon my invitation, however, to ^ 

them.—A very inconfiderate propofal I think it to be, ,4 

and upon which I cannot explain myfelf to him. What ig] 

an exertion of independency does it chalk out for me! | 

How, were I to attend to him (and not to the natu- \ 

ral confequences which the following of his advice etc 

would lead me to) might I be drawn by gentle words, ^ 

into the perpetration of the moil violent a< 5 is!- ^ 

vow v. ’ . For 
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For how could I gain pofleilion, but either by legal 
litigation, which, were I inclin'd to have recourfe to 
it [as I never can be], muft take up time; or by for¬ 
cibly turning out the perfons whom my papa has 
placed there, to look after the gardens, the houfe, 
and the furniture— perfons intirely attached to him- 
felf, and who, as I know, have been lately inftru&ed 
by my brother ? 

Your third alternative. To meet and marry Love¬ 
lace dire ft ly : a man with whofe morals I am far from 
being fatisfy’d—A ftep, that could not be taken with 
the leaft hope of ever obtaining pardon from, or re¬ 
conciliation with, any of my friends;— and againft 
which a thoufand objections rife in my mind— That 
is not to be thought of. 

What appears to me, upon the fulleft deliberation, 
the moft eligible, if I mujl be thus driven, is the 
efcaping to London.—But I would forfeit all my hopes 
of happinefs in this life, rather than you fhould go off 
with me, as you rafhly propofe.—If I could get fafely 
thither, and be private, methinks I might remain ab- 
folutely independent of Mr. Lovelace, and at liberty, 
either to make propofals to my friends, or, fhould they 
renounce me (and I had no other or better way) to 
make terms with him; fuppofing my coufin Morden, 
on his arrival, were to join with them. But they 
would, perhaps, then indulge me in my choice of a 
fingle life, on giving him up : The renewing to them 
this offer, when I was at my own liberty, would at 
leaft convince them, that I was in earneft when I 
madeithrft : And, upon my word, 1 would ftand to 
it, dear as you feem to think, when you are difpofed 
to railly me, it w r ould coft me, to ftand to it. 

If, my dear, you can procure a conveyance for us 
both> you can, perhaps, procure one for me fmgly ; 
But can it be done without embroiling yourfelf with 
your mamma, or her with our family ?—Be it coach, 
chariot, chaife, waggon, or horfe, I matter not, 

provided 
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provided You appear not in it. Only, in cafe it be one 1 
of the two latter, I believe I muft defire you to get 1 a 
me an ordinary gown and coat, or habit, of fome a 
fervant; having no concert with any of our own: a 
The more ordinary the better. They may be thruft if 
into the wood-houfe; where I can put them on; and rj 
then Hide down from the bank, that feparates the i 
Wood-yard from the green lane. a 

But, alas! my dear, this, even this alternative, is not 3 
without difficulties, which feem, to a fpirit fo little en- 0 
terprizing as mine, in a manner infuperable. Thefe 
are my reflexions upon it: * *o 

I am afraid, in the firft place, that I fhall not have i] 
time for the requilitc preparations to an efcape. & 

Should I be either deteXed in thofe preparations, or a 
purfued and overtaken in my flight, and fo brought i 
back, then would they think themielves doubly war- & 
ranted to compel me to have their Solmes : And, con- 
lcious, perhaps, of an intended fault, I fhould be lefs 5 
able to contend with them. j 

But were I even to get fafely to London, I know 
no-body there, but by name; and thofe the trades- ^ 
men to our family; who, no doubt, would be the 
firft wrote to, and engag’d, to find me out. And 
fhould Mr. Lovelace difeover where I was, and he { 
and my brother meet, what mifehiefs might enfue 
between them, whether I were willing, or not, to ^ 
return to Harlowe- Place ? 

But fuppofing I could remain there unconcealed, 
what might not my youth, my fex, an unacquainted- 
nefs with the ways of that great, wicked town, expofe ^ 
me to ?—I (hould hardly dare to go to church, for fear 
of being difeover’d. People would wonder how I 
lived. Who knows but f might pafs for a kept mi- 
lkcfs,; and that, altho’ no-body came to me, yet, 
that every-time 1 went out, it might be imagined to 
be in purfuance of fome affignation ? - ^ 

You, my dear, who alone would know where to 
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direct to me, would be watched in all your ftcps, and 
in all your mjffages; and your mamma, at prefent 
not highly pleafed with our correfpondence, would 
then have reafon to be more difpleafed; and might not 
differences follow between you, that would make me 
very unhappy, were I to know it ? And this the more 
likely, as you take it fo unaccountably [and give rae 
leave to fay, fo ungeneroufly] into your head, to re¬ 
venge yourfelf upon the innocent Mr. Hickman for 
all the difpleafure your mamma gives you ? 

Were Lovelace to find out where I was; that 
would be the fame thing, in the eye of the world, as 
if I had adtually gone off with him: For (among 
Grangers, as I fliould be) he would not be prevailed 
upon to forbear vifiting me : And his unhappy cha¬ 
racter [a foolifh man !] is no credit to any young crea¬ 
ture, defirous of concealment. Indeed, the world, 
let me efcape whither, and to whomfoever, would 
conclude him to be at the bottom, and the contriver, 
of it. 

Thefe are the difficulties which arife to me on re¬ 
volving .this fcheme; which, fituated as I am, might 
appear furmountable to a more enterprifing fpirit. IF 
you, my dear, think them furmountable, in any one 
of the cafes put [and to be fure I can take no courfe, 
but what mult have forne difficulty in it], be pleafed 
to let me know your free and full thoughts upon it. * 

Had yotiy my dear friend, been married, then fhould 
I have had no doubt, but you and Mr. Hickman 
would have afforded an afylum to a poor creature, 
more than half loft, in her own apprehenfion, for 
want of one kind, protecting friend ! 

You fay, I fhould have written to my coufin Mor- , 
den the moment I was treated difgracefully. But 
could I have believed that my friends would not have 
foften’d by degrees, when they law my antipathy to 
their Solmes? 

I had thoughts indeed feveral times of writing to 

Vol. IL M * him. 
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film. But by the time an anfwcr could have come, 
t imagined all would have been over, as if it had ne- 
*er been So from day to day, from week to week, 

I hoped on: And, after all, I might as reasonably 
fear fas 1 have heretofore faid), that my coufin would 
be brought to fide againft me, as that fome of thofe 1 
have named, would. 

And then to appeal to a coufin [I mutt have writ¬ 
ten with warmth^ to engage him], againft a ff\ her \ 
Tliis was not a defirable thing to fet about! Then 1 
had not, you know, one foul of my fide; my mamma 
herfelf againft me: To be fure he would have fuf- 
pended his judgment till he could have arrived. — He 
might not have been in hafte to come, hoping the 
malady would cure itfelf: But bad he written, his 
letters probably would have run in the qualifying ttyle; 
to perfuade me to fubmit, or them only to relax: Ha 
his letters been more on my fide than on theirs, they 
would not have regarded them : Nor perhaps himjelf, 
had he come, and been an advocate for me: for you 
fee how ftrangely determined they are j how they 
have over-awed, or got in, every-body; fo that no 
one dare open their lips in my behalf: And you have 
heard, that my brother pufhes his meafures with the 
more violence, that all may be over with me before 
jny coufin’s expefted arrival. . . T 

But you tell me, That, in order to gam time, 1 
muft palliate ; that I muft feem to compromife with 
my friends.— But how palliate ? how feem to com- 
promife?— You would not have me endeavour to 
make them believe, that I will confent to what I ne¬ 
ver intend to confent to !— You would not have me 
try to gain time, with a view to deceive. < 

To do evil, that good may come of it, is forbidden. 
And ftiall I do evil, yet know not, whether good may 

comeofit, or not ? , TT „ n 

Forbid it. Heaven! that Clariffa Harlowe mould 

have it in her thought to fervs, or even to five, her- 
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felt, at the expence of her iinceritv, and by: a Jludied 
deceit! 

And is there, after all, no way to efcape one great 
evil, but by plunging myfelf into another ?— What 
an ill-fated creature am I ?—Pray for me, my deareft 
Nancy !— My mind is at prefent fo much diffurbed, 
that I hardly can for myfelf!—/ 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlow t e, To Mifs Howe. 

Thurfday Night. 

T HE alarming hurry I mentioned under my date 
of laft night, and Betty’s faucy, dark hints, come 
out to be owing to what 1 guefs’d they were; that is 
to fay, to the private intimation Mr. Lovelace con¬ 
trived our family ftiould have of his infolent reso¬ 
lution [infolent I mull call it] to prevent my being 
carried to my uncle’s. 

I faw at the time, that it was as wrongs with refpe& 
to anfwering his own view, as it was infolent: For could 
he think, as Betty (1 fuppofe from her betters) juilly 
obferved, That parents would be infulted out of their 
right to the difpofal of their own child, by a violent 
man, whom they hate; and who could have no pre- 
tenfion to difpute that right with them, unlefs what 
he had from her , who had none over herfelf? And 
how mud this infolence of his exafperate them againft 
me, emblazon’d, as my brother is able to emblazon 
it ? 

The rath man has indeed fo far gained his point, 
as to intimidate them from attempting to carry me 
away: But he has put them upon a furer and a more 
defperate meafure: And this has put me alfo upon 
one as defperate; the confequence of which, altho' 
he could not forefee it, may, perhaps, too well an- 
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fwer his great end, little as he deferves to have it 

an inftiort, t have done, as far as I know, the rafheft 

thing that ever I did in my life ! J 

But let me give you the motive, and then the 

•a&ion will foHow of courfe. 

' About fix o’ clock this evening, my aunt [who 
4teys here all night; on my account, no doubt] came 
up, and tapped at my door 5 for I was writing, and 
had lock’d myfelf in* I open’d it , and the entering, 

thus delivered herfelf: ’ 

I come once more to vifit you, my dear; but lorely 
againft my will; becaufe it is to impart to you mat¬ 
ters of the utmoft concern to You, and to the whole 


fu! Wh*at, Madam, is now to be done with me ? faid 
J : wholly attentive. 

You will not be hurried away to your uncle's, 
child j let that comfort you. —They fee your averfion 
t0 g 0t — You will not be obliged to go to your uncle . 

How you revive me. Madam ! [I little thought 
what was to follow this fuppofed condefcenfion] T his 

is a cordial to my heart! , 

And then I ran over with bleflings for this good 
news Tand {he permitted me fo to do, by her filence] j 
congratulating myfelf, that I thought my papa 
could not refolve to carry things to the lalt extre- 


v Hold, niece, faid (he, at laft.—You muft not give 
yourfelf too much joy upon , the occafion neither.— 
£)on ? t be furprifed, my dear.— Why look^ou upon 
me, child, with fo affeifting an earneftfiefs!—But you 
muft be Mrs. Solmes, for all that. 

I was dumb. . 

She then told me, that they had had undoubted in¬ 
formation, that a certain defperate ruffian [ I muft 
£Xcufe her that word, file {aid 1 had prepared armed 

- men 
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men to way-lay my brother and uncles, and feize me, 
and carry me eft.—Surely, ftie laid, I was not confent- 
ing-to a violence, that might be followed by murder* 
on one fide, or the other ; perhaps on both.— 

I was ftill filent. 

That therefore my father (ftill more exafperated 
than before) had changed his refolution as to my go¬ 
ing to my uncle’s $ and was determined next Tuefday 
to fet out thither himfelf with my mamma \ and 
that (for it was to no purpofe to conceal a refolution 
fo foon to be put in execution)—I muft not difpute it 
any longer—on Wednefday I muft give my hand— 
as they would have me. 

She proceeded, That orders were already given for 
a licence : That the ceremony was to be performed 
in my own chamber,: in prefence of all my friends,, 
except of my father and mother; who would not re¬ 
turn, nor fee me, till all was over, and till they had 
a good account of my behaviour. 

The very intelligence, my dear! — the very intelli- 
- gence This, which Lovelace gave me ! 

I was ft ill dumb-— Only ftghing, as if my heart 
Would break. 

She went on comforting me, as {he thought. She 
laid before me the merit of obedience ; and told me, 

. that if it were my defire that my Mrs. Norton fhould 
be prefent at the ceremony, it would be complied 
with : That the pleafure I fhould receive from re¬ 
conciling all my friends to me, and in their con¬ 
gratulations upon it, muft needs over-balance, with* 
l'uch a one as me, the difference of perfons, how- 
- ever preferable I might think the one man to the 
other: That Love was a fleeting thing,* little better 
than a name, where morality and virtue did not di-> 
ftinguifh the objedt of it: That a choice made by its 
dictates was feldom happy; at leaft not durably fo: Nor 
was it to be wonder’d at, when it naturally exalted the 
objedt above its merits, and made the lover blind-to 
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faults, that were vifible to every-body elfe: So that 
when a nearer intimacy ftript it-of its imaginary per- 
fe&ions, it left frequently both fidcs furprized, that 
they could be thus cheated j and that then the Indif- 
ference became (Ironger than the Love ever was. 

. '1 hat a woman gave a man great advantages, and m- 
fpired him with great vanity, when (he avowed her 
love for him, and preference of him, and was gene¬ 
rally requited with infolence and contempt: Whereas 
the confeffedly-obliged man, it was probable, would 
be all reverence and gratitude; and I cannot tell what. 

You, my dear, faid (he, believe you (hall be un¬ 
happy, if you.have Mr. Solmes: Your parents think 
the contrary; and that you will be undoubtedly lo, 
were you to have Mr. Lovelace, whofe morals are 
unqueftionably bad Suppofe it were your fad lot to 
be unhappy with either, let me befeech you to con- 
fider, what great confolation you will have on one 
hand, if you purfue your parents advice, that you did 
fo ; what mortification onfthe other, that, by follow¬ 
ing your own, you have no-body to blame but your- 

feif. \ , 

This, you remember, my dear, was an argument 

inforced upon me by Mrs. Norton. 

Thefe and other obfervations which (he made, were 
worthy of my aunt Hervcy’s good fenfe and experi¬ 
ence, and, applied to almoft any young creature, who 
flood in oppofition to her parents will, but one who 
had offered to make the facrifices I have offered to 
make, ought to have had their due weight. But al- 
tho > it was eafy to anfwer fome of them in my own 
particular cafe; yet, having over and over, to my 
mamma, before my confinement, and to my brother 
and lifter, and even to my aunt Hervey, fince, faid 
what I muff now have repeated, I was fo much mor¬ 
tified and affli&ed at the cruel tidings (he brought me, 

that, however attentive I was to what (he faid, 1 had 

neither power nor will to anfwer one word; and, 
; ^ ' had 
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liad ihe not flopp'd of herfclf, (he might have gone oa 
an hour longer, without interruption from me. 

Obferving this, and that I only fat weeping, my 
handkerchief covering my face, and my bofom heaving 
ready to burfl; What! no anfwer, my dear?—Why 
fo much filent grief? You know / always loved you. 
You know, that / have no intereft in this affair. 
You would not permit Mr. Solmes to acquaint you 
with fome things which would have fet your heart 
againft Mr. Lovelace. Shall I tell you fome of the 
matters charged againft him ? Shall I, my dear ? 

Still I anfwered only by my tears and nghs. 

Well, child, you mall be told thefe things after¬ 
wards, when you will be in a better ftate of mind to 
hear them, and to rejoice in the efcape you will have 
had. It will be fome excufe, then, for you to plead 
for your behaviour to Mr. Solmes before marriage, 
that you could not have believed Mr. Lovelace had 
been fo very vile a man. 

My heart flutter’d with impatience and anger at 
heing fo plainly talked to as the wife of this inan; 
but yet I then chofe to be filent. If I had fpokc, it 
would have been with vehemence. 

Strange, my dear, fuch nlence !— Your concern is 
infinitely more on this fide the day, than it will be on 
the ot^er.—But let me afk you, and do not be difplea- 
fed, Will you choofe to fee what generous ftipu- 
lations for you there are in the fettlements? —You 
have knowlege beyond your years—Give the writings 
a perufal : Do, my dear. —They are ingrofled, and 
ready for figning, and have been for fome time.—Ex¬ 
cufe me, my love ,-1 mean not to difturb you:—Your 
papa would oblige me to bring them up, and to leave 
them with you. He commands you to read them.— 
But to read them, niece—fince they are ingrofled, and 
were, before you made them abfolutely hopelefs. 

And then, to my great terror, .out fhe drew fome 
parchments from her handkerchief, which fhe had kept 
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(unobferved by me) under her apron, and, rifing, put 
them in the oppofite window. Had fhe produced a 
ferpent, I could not have been more frighted. 

Oh ! my deareft aunt, turning away my face, and 
holding out my hands : Hide from my eyes thofe 
horrid parchments!—Let me conjure you to tell me! 
By all the tendernefs of near relation-fhip, and upon 
your honour, and by your love for me, fay, Are they 
abfolutely refolved, that", come what will, I muft be 
-That man’s ? 

My dear, you muft have Mr. Solmes : Indeed you 
muft. 

-Indeed I never will ! This, as I have faid over and 
over, is not originally my father’s will. — Indeed' I 
never will!—And that is All I will fay ! 

It is your father’s will vow , reply’d my aunt : And 
ronfidering how all the family is threatened by Mr. 
Lovelace, and the refolution he has certainly taken to 
force you out of their hands ; I cannot but.fay they 
are in the right, not to be bullied out of their child. 

Well, Madam, then nothing remains for me to 
fay. I am made defperate. I care not what becomes 
of me! 

Your piety, and your prudence, my dear, and Mr. 
Lovelace’s immoral chara&er, together with his dare- 
ing infults, and threatenings, which ought to incenfe 
youy as much as any-body, are every one’fc depen¬ 
dence. We are fare the time will come, when you’ll 
think very differently of the fteps your friends take 
to difappoint a man who haa made himfelf fo juftly 
obnoxious to them all. 

She withdrew ; leaving me full-of grief and indig¬ 
nation ; —- And as much out of humour with Mr. 
Lovelace as with any-body ; who, by his conceited 
contrivances, has made things worfe for me than be¬ 
fore ; depriving me of the hopes I had of gaining 
time to receive your advice, and private afliftance to 
get to town $ and leaving jne no. other choice, in aft 
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appearance, than either to throw myfelf upon his fa¬ 
mily, or to be made miferable for ever with Mr. 
Solmes. But I was ftill refolved to avoid both thefe; 
evils, if pofTible. 

I founded Betty in the firft place ( whom my aunt 
fent up, not thinking it proper,.as Betty told me, that 
I fhould be left by myfelf, and who, I found, knew 
their defigns) whether it were not probable that they 
would forbear, at my eameft entreaty, to pufti mat-*- 
ters to the threatened extremity. • 

But Ihe confirmed all my aunt faid; rejoicing, (as 
(he faid they All did) that the wretch had given 
them fo good a pretence to fave me from him now, 
and for ever. 

She run on about equipages befpoke; talked of 
my brother’s and fitter's exultations, that now the 
whole family would foon be reconciled to each other-: 
Of the fervants joy upon it: Of the expected licence : 
Of a vifit to be paid me by Dr. Lewin, or another 
Clergyman, whom they named not to her ; which 
was to crown the work : And of other preparations, 
fo particular, as made me dread that they defigned 
to furprize me into a ttill nearer day than next 
Wednefday. 

Thefe things made me exceflively uneafy. I knew 
not what to refolve upon. 

At one time, thought I, what have I to do, but to 
throw myfelf at once into the protection of Lady 
Betty Lawrance ? But then, in refentment of his fine 
contrivances, which had fo abominably difconcertad 
me, I foon refolved to the contrary. And at laft 
concluded to afk the favour of another half-hour’s con* 
verfation with my aunt. 

I fent Betty to her With my requeft.- 

She came. 

I put it to her, in the moft earned manner, to tell 1 
me, whether I might not obtain the favour of a fort¬ 
night’s refpite? 
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She allured me, It would not be granted. 

Would a week. ? Surely a week would ? 

She believ’d a week might, if I would promife two 
things : The firft, upon my honour, not to write a 
line out of the houfe, in that week : For it was Hill 
fufpe&ed, (he faid, that I found means to write to 
fome-lody . And, lecondly, to marry Mr. Solmes, at 
the expiration of it. 

Impoflible! Impoflible! I faid with paflion. —* 
What ! might I not be obliged with one week, with¬ 
out fuch a horrid condition at the laft ? 

She would go down, (he faid, that fhe might not 
feem of her own head, to put upon me what I 
thought a hardlhip fo great. 

She went down. And came up again. 

Did I want, was the anfwer, to give the vileft of 
men opportunity to put his murderous fchemcs in ex¬ 
ecution ?—-It was time for them to put an end to my 
obftinacy (they were tired out with me) and to his 
hopes, at once. And an end Jbculd be put on Tuef- 
day or Wednefday next, at furtheft $ unlefs I would 
give my honour to comply with the condition upon 
which my aunt had been fo good as to allow me a 
er time. 



feven ftamp’d with impatience! — I called upon 
her to witnefs, that I was guiltlefs of the confequence 
of this compulfion; T his barbarous compuilion, I 
called it 5 let that confequence be what it would. 

My aunt chid me, in an higher ftrain than ever 
<he did before. 

While I, in a half frenzy, infilled upon feeing my 
Papa: Such ufage, I faid, fet me above fear. I 
would rejoice to owe my death to him, as I did my 
life. J 

She own’d, that fhe fear’d for my head. 

I did go down half way of the Hairs, refclved to 
throw myfdf at his feet, where*ever he was.— My 
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aunt was frighted.—Indeed I was quite frenzical for a 
few minutes.—But hearing my brother’s voice, as 
talking to fomebody, in my filler’s apartment juft by, 
I flopped j and heard the barbarous defigner, fay, 
fpeaking to my filler. This works charmingly, my 
dear filler ! 

It does ! It docs ! faid Ihe, in an exulting accent. 

Let us keep it up, faid my brother.—The villain 
is caught in his own trap !—Now Ihe mull be what 
we’d have her be. 

Do You keep my father to it; I’ll take care of my 
mamma, faid Bella. 

Never fear, faid he !— And a laugh of congratu¬ 
lation to each other, and derifion of me, (as I made 
it out) quite turned my frenzical humour into a vin¬ 
dictive one. 

My aunt, juft then coming down to me, and take* 
ing my hand, led me up ; and try’d to footh me* 

My raving was turned into fullennefs. 

She preached patience and obedience to me. 

I was filent. 

At laft Ihe defired me to allure her, that I would 
offer no violence to myfelf. 

God, I faid, had given me more grace .1 hoped, 
than to be guilty of fo horrid a ralhnete. I was His 
creature, and not my civti. 

She then took leave of me; and I infilled upon 
her taking down with her the odious parchments. 

Seeing me in fo ill an hurriour, and very earneffc 
that Ihe Ihould take them with her, Ihe did; but faid. 
That my papa Ihould not know that Ihe did; And 
hoped I would better confider of the matter, and be 
calmer next time they were offer’d to my perufal. 

I revolved, after Ine was gone, all that my brother 
and filler had faid : I dwelt upon their triumphings 
over me : And found rife in my mind a rancour, that 
I thjnk I may fay was new to me j wbicli X could 
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not withftand. — And putting every thing togethe?, 
dreading the near day, what could I do ? *— Am I, 
in any manner excufable for what I did do ? — If I 
am condemned by the world* who> know not my 
provocations, may I be acquitted by you ? — If nct y 
I am unhappy indeed.—For This I did. 

Having (hook off Betty as foon as I could,! wrote to 
Mr. Lovelace, to let him know, 4 That all that was 
4 threatened at my uncle Antony’s, was intended to 
4 be executed here. That I had come to a refolution 
4 * to throw myfelf upon the protection of either of 
4 his two aunts, who would afford it me : In fhor£, 
4 that by endeavouring to Gbtain leave, on Monday, 
* to dine in the ivy-ftimmer-houfe,. I would, if pof- 
' 4 fible, meet him without the garden-door,- at two, 
4 three, four, or five o’Clock on Monday afternoon, 
” 4 ‘ as I fhould be able. That in the mean time he 
4 fhould acquaint me, whether I might hope for ei- 
4 ther of thofe Ladies protection : — And if, fo, I abfo- 
4 lutely infifted, that he fhould leave me with either, 
4 and go to London himfelf, or remain at his uncle’s; 
4 * nor offer to vifit me, till I were fatisfied, that nothing 
4 could be done with my friendsdn an amicable way>; 

• 41 and that I could not obtain pofleffioiv of my own 
4 eftate, and leave to live upon it: And particularly, 
4 that he fhould not hint marriage to me, till I con- 
: * fented to hear him upon that fubjeCf.:—I added, that 
4 if he could prevail upon one of the Mifies Monta- 
i 4 gue to favour me with her company on the road, it 
. 4 would make me abundantlv eafier in an enterprise 
4 which I could not think of (altho’ fo driven) without 
4 the utmoft concern y and which would throw fuch 
4 a flur upon my reputation in the eye of the world, 
*' 4 as, perhaps, I fhould never be able to wipe off.* 
This was the purport of what I wrote ; and down 
into the garden I flid with it in the dark, which at 
another time I fhould not have had the courage to 
: -v : do* 
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do, and depofited it, and came up again, unknown 
to any-body 

My mind fo dreadfully mifgave me when I re¬ 
turned, that to divert, in fome meafure, my in- 
creafing uneafinefs, I had recourfe to my private pen ; 
and in a very fhort time ran this length. 

And now, that I am come to this part, my uneafy 
reflexions begin again to pour in upon me. Yet 
what can I do ?—1 believe I fhall take it back again 
the firft thing Ido in the morning.-Yet what can I do ?■ 

For fear they fhould have an earlier day in their 
intention, than that which will too foon come, I 
will begin to be-very ill. Nor need 1.feign much ; 
for indeed, I am extremely low, weak, and faint. 

I hope, to depoflte this early in the morning for you, 
as I fhall return from refuming my letter, if I do re- 
fume it, as my invoardcji mind bids me. 

Altho’ it is now near Two o’clock, I have a good 
mind to Aide down once more, in order to take back 
my letter. Our doors are always locked and barred 
up at a eleven ; but the feats of the lefier hall‘win¬ 
dows being almoft even with the ground without, 
and the fhutters not difficult to open, 1 could eafily 
get out.— 

Yet why fhould I be thus uneafy ?—Since, fhould 
the letter go, I can but hear what Mr. Lovelace fays 
to it.. His aunts live at too great a diffance for 
him to have an immediate anfwet from them j fo I 
can fcruple going off till 1 have invitation. I can i'u- 
fijl upon one of his coufins meeting me, as I have 
hinted, in the chariot ; and he may not be able to 
obtain that favour from cither of them. Twenty 
tilings may happen to- afford me a fufpcnfion, at leaf! : 
Why fhould I be fo very uneafy ? — When, too,. I 
. can refume it early, before it is probable he wiil have 
the thought of finding it there. Yet he owns he fpends 
three parts of his days, and has done for this fortnight 
gaff* in loitering about in one difguife or other, he- 
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fides the attendance given by hi« trufty fervant, when 
he himfelf is not in waiting , as he calls it. 

But thefe ftrange fore bodings! —Yet I can, if you 
advife, caufe the chariot he fhall bring with him, to 
carry me directly for town, whither in my London 
fcheme, if you were to approve it, I had propofed to 
go : And This will fave you the trouble of procuring 
forme a vehicle; as well as the fufpicion from your' 
mamma of contributing to my efcape. 

But, follicitous for your advice, and approbation 
too, if I can have it, I will put an end to this 
letter. 

Adieu, my deareft friend, adieu! 

LETTER XXXVII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Friday Mornings Seven o’ Clock, dpril 7. 

TV/I Y aunt Hecvey, who is a very early rifer, was 
^ walking in the garden, (Betty attending her, as 
I faw from my window this morning) when I arofe ; 
for, after fuch a train of fatigue and reftlels nights, I 
had unhappily overllept myfelf: So all I durft venture 
upon, was, to ftep down to my poultry-yard, and 
depofite mine of yefterday, and lad night. And I 
am juft come up ; for fhe is ftill in the garden : This 
prevents me from going to refume my letter, as I 
think ftill to do ; and hope it will not be too late. 

I laid, I had unhappily overllept myfelf. I went 
to bed at about half an hour after Two. I told the 
quarters till Five; after which I dropt alleep, and 
awaked not till paft Six, and then in great terror 
from a dream, which has made fuch an imprefiion 
upon me, that, flightly as I think of dreams, I can¬ 
not help taking this opportunity to relate it to you. 

4 Methought my brother, my uncle Antony, and 
* Mr. Solmes, had formed a plot to deftroy Mr. 
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* Lovelace ; who difcovering it, turned all his rage 
‘ againft me, believing I had a hand in it. I thought 
‘ he made them all fly into foreign parts upon it; 

* and afterwards feizing upon me, carried me into a 

* church-yard ; - and there, notwithstanding all my 
‘ prayers and tears, and proteftations of innocence, 
‘ (tabbed me to the heart, and then tumbled me in- 

* to a deep grave ready dug, among two or three 
c half-diflolved carcafes ; throwing in the dirt and 
‘ earth upon me, with his hands, and trampling it 
« down with his feet/ 

I awoke with the terror, all in a cold fweat, trem¬ 
bling, and in agonies; and ftill the frightful images 
raifed by it, remain upon my memory. 

But why fhould I, who have fuch real evils to 
contend with, regard imaginary ones ? This, no 
doubt, was owing to my difturbed imagination ; hud¬ 
dling together wildly all the frightful ideas which my 
aunt’s communications and difcourfe, my letter to 
Mr. Lovelace, my own uneafinefs upon it, and the 
apprehenfions of the dreaded Wednefday, furnifhed 
me with. 


Eight o'Gloek. 

The man, my dear, has got the letter!—What a 
ftrange diligence ! I wifh he mean me well, that he 
takes fo much pains !—Yet, muft own, that I fhould 
be difpleafed, if he took lels — I wifh, however, he 
had been an hundred miles oft !—What an advantage ■ 
have I given him over me ! 

Now the letter is out of my power, I have more 
uneafinefs and regret, than I had before. For, till 
now, I had a doubt whether it fhould, or fhould not 
go: And now I think \t ought not to have gone. 
And yet is there any-other way, than to do as I 
have done, if I would avoid Solmes ? But what a 
giddy creature (hall 1 be thought, if I purfue the 
courfe to which this letter muft lead me ? 
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My deareft friend, tell me, have I done wrong ? 

_Yet do not fay I have, if you think it ; for 

fliould all the world befides condemn me, I fhall have 
fome comfort, if you do not. .The firfl time I ever 
befought you to flatter me. That, of itfelf, is an 
indication, that I have done wrong, and am afraid 
of hearing the truth—O tell me [but yet do not tell 
me], if I have done wrong ! 

Friday , Eleven o'*Clock. 

My aunt has made me another vifit. She began 
what flie had to fay,, with letting me know. That my 
friends are all perfuaded, that I ftill correfpond with 
Mr. Lovelace; as is plain,. fhe faid, by hints and 
menaces he throws out,, which fhews, that he is ap¬ 
prized of feveral things that have palled between my 
relations and me, lometimes within a very little while 
after they have happened. 

Altho’ I approve not of the method, he Hoops to 
take to come at his intelligence, yet is it not prudent 
in me to clear myfelf by the ruin of the corrupted 
Yervant [ as his vilenefs has neither my connivance, 
nor approbation], flnee my doing fo might occafion 
the detection of my own correfpondence ; and fo fru- 
flrate all the hopes I have to avoid this Solmes. Yet: 
it is not at all unlikely, that this very agent of Mr. 
Lovelace plays booty, between my brother and him.: 
How elje can our family know (fo foon too) his 
menaces upon the paffages they hint at ? 

I allured my aunt, that I was too much afhamed 
of the treatment. I met with, ; for every-one’s fake, 
as well as for my own, to acquaint Mr. Lovelace with 
the particulars of it, were the means of correfponding 
with him afforded me : That I had reafon to think, 
that if he were to know of it from me, -we mull be 
upon fuch terms, that he would not.fcruple making 
fame vilits, which would give me great apprehenfions. 
They all knew, I faid, that I had no communication 
. -' with. 
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■with any of my papa’s fervants, except my fifter’s 
Betty Barnes; For altho’ I had a good opinion of them 
all, and believed, if left to their own inclinations, 
they would be glad to ferve me j yet, finding by their 
fhy behaviour, that they were under particular di¬ 
rection, I had forborne ever fince my Hannah had 
been fo difgracefully difmiffed, fo much as to fpeak to 
any of them, for fear I fhould be the occafion of their 
lofing their places too: They mud, therefore, ac¬ 
count among themfelves for the intelligence Mr. 
Lovelace met with, fince neither my brother, nor 
fitter, (as Betty had frequently, in praife of their fm- 
cerity, informed me) nor perhaps their favourite Mr. 
Solmes, were at all careful who they fpoke before, 
when they had any thing -to throw out againft him, 
or even againft me , whom they took great pride to 
join with him on this occafion. 

It was but too natural, my aunt faid, for my friends 
to fuppofe, that he had his intelligence, part of it at 
leaft, from me i who, thinking myfelf hardly treated, 
might complain of it, if not to him, to Mifs Howe 5 
which, perhaps, might be the fame thing; for they 
knew Mifs Howe fpoke as freely of them,- as they 
could do of Mr. Lovelace ; and muft have the par¬ 
ticulars fhe fpoke of, from fomc-body, who knew 
what was done here. That this determined my papa 
to bring the whole matter to a fpeedy iffue, left fatal 
confequences fhould enfue. 

I perceive you are going to fpeak with warmth, pro¬ 
ceeded fhe [And fo I was] — For my own part I am 
fure, you would not write any thing, if you do write, 
to inflame fo violent a fpirit.-—But this is not the end 
©f my prefent vifit.— 

You cannot, my dear, but be convinced, that 
your father will be obeyed . The more you contend 
againft his will, the more he thinks himfelf obliged 
to affert his authority. Your mamma defires me to 
tell you, that if you will give her the leaft hopes of 

a dutiful 
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a dutiful compliance, fhe will be willing t© fee you 
in her clofet juft now, while your papa is gone to 
take a walk in the garden. 

Aftonifhing perfiftence, faid I! — I am tired with 
making declarations and pleadings on this fubje<ft; and 
had hoped, that my refolution being fo well known, 

I fhould not have been further urged upon it. 

You miftakethe purport of my prefent vifit, Mils 
[looking gravely J. Heretofore you have been dcfired 
and prayed , to obey and oblige your friends : Intreaty 
is at an end : T hey give it up. Now it is refolved 
upon , that your father’s will is to be obeyed ; as it is 
fit it fhould. Some things are laid at your door, as 
if you concurred with Lovelace’s threatened violence 
to carry you off; which your mamma will not be¬ 
lieve. She will tell you her own good opinion of 
you : She will tell you how much fhe ftill loves you 
And what fhe experts of you on the approaching oc- 
cafion : But yet, that fhe may not be expofed to an 
oppofition, which would the more provoke her, fhe 
defires, you will firft allure her, that you go down 
with a refolution to do that with a grace which muft 
be done with or without a grace. And befides, fhe 
wants to give you fome advice how to proceed, in or¬ 
der to reconcile yourfelf to your papa, and to every¬ 
body elfe. Will you go down, Mifs, or will you 
not ? 

I faid, I fhould think myfelf happy, could I be ad¬ 
mitted to my mamma’s prefence, after fo long a 
banifhment from it 5 but that I could not wifh it up- . 
on thofe terms. 

And This is your anfwer, Mifs ? 

It muft be my anfwer, Madam. Come what may, 

I never will have Mr. Solmes. I am very much con¬ 
cerned, that this matter is fo often prefs’d upon me. 
—I never will have that man ! 

Down fhe went with difpleafure. I could not help 
it. I was quite tired with fo many attempts, all to 
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4 he fame purpofe. I am amazed that They are not! 
■— So little variation ! And no conceflion on either 
fide! 

I will go down and depofite this ; for Betty has 
feen I have been writing. The faucy creature took 
a napkin, and dipt it in water, and with a fleering 
air. Here, Mifs; holding thewe.t corner to me. 

What’s That for, faid I ? 

Only, Mifs, one of the fingers of your right-hand, 
if you pleafe to look at it. 

It was inky. 

I gave her a look; but faid nothing. 

But left I fhould have another fearch, I will clofe 


here. 


Cl. Harlowe, 


LETTER XXXVIII* 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe, 


Friday , One o'Clock. 


I Have a letter from Mr. Lovelace, full of tranf- 
ports, vows, and promifes. I will fend it to you 
inclofed. You’ll fee how he engages in it for his 
aunt Lawrance’s protection, and for Mifs Charlotte 
Montague’s accompanying me. c I have nothing to 
« do, but to perfevere, he fays, and prepare to receive 
* the perfonal congratulations of his whole family.’ 

But you’ll fee,* how he prefumes upon my being 
bisy as the confequence of throwing myfelf into that 
Lady’s protection. 

The chariot-and-fix is to be ready at the place he 
mentions. You’ll fee, as to the flur upon my re¬ 
putation, which I am fo apprehenfive about, how 
boldly he argues. Generoufly enough, indeed, were 
I to be bis ; and had given him reafon to believe that 
I would !—But that I have not done. 

How one ftep brings on another with this incroach- 
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ing Sex ! How Toon may a young creature, who gifts' 
a man the leaft encouragement, be carried beyond 
her intentions, and out of her own power ! — ^ ou 
would imagine, by what he writes, that I have given 
him reafon to think, that my averlion to Mr. Solmes-- 
is all owing to my favour for him 1 

The dreadful thing is, that, comparing what he 
writes from his intelligencer, of what is defigned againft 
me [though he feems not to know the threatened day] 
with what my aunt and- Betty affure me of, there 
can be no hope for me, but that I mult be Solmes’s 
wife, if I ftay here. 

I had better have gone to my uncle Antony’s, at 
this rate ! I fhould have gained time, at leaf!:, by it. 
/This is the fruit of his fine contrivances ! 

4 What we are to do, and how good he is to be : 
4 How I am to direct all his future fteps.’ All this 
fhews, as I faid before, that be is fure of me. 

However, I have reply’d to the following effeCt: 

* That although I had given him room to expeCt, that 
4 I would put myfelf into his aunt’s protection ; yet, 

* as I have three days to come, between this and 
4 Monday, and as I hope that my friends will ftill re- 
4 lent, or that Mr. Solmes will give up a point they 
4 will both find it impofiible to carry ; I fhall not look 
4 upon myfelf as abfolutely bound by the appointment: 

4 And expeCt therefore, if I recede, that I fhall not 
4 be called to account for it by him. That I think 
4 it neceflary to acquaint him, that if, by putting 
4 myfelf into Lady Betty Lawrance’s protection, he 
4 underftands, that I mean direCtly to throw myfelf 
4 into bis power, he is very much miftaken : For that 
4 there are many points in which I mull be fatisfied; 

4 feveral matters to be adjufted, even, after I have 
4 left this houfe (if I do leave it), before I can think 
4 of giving him any particular encouragement: That, 

4 in the firft place, he muft expeCt, that I will do ray 

* utmoft to procure ray father’s reconcjliatioa and 

6 approbation. 
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‘ approbation of my future fteps ; and that I will 

* govern myfelf intirely by his commands, in every 

* reafonable point, as much as if I had not left his 
4 houfe: Tnat if he imagines, that I (hall not re- 
4 ferve to myfelf this liberty, but that my withdraw- 
4 ing is to give him any advantages, which he would 
4 otherwife havcjiad ; I am determined to tarry where 
4 I am, and abide the event, in hopes that my friends 
4 will ftill accept of my reiterated promife, never 
4 to marry him, or any-body elfe, without their 
4 confent.’ / 

This I will depofitc as foon as I can. And as he 
thinks things are near their crifis, I dare fay it will 
not be long before I have an anfwer to it. 

Friday , Four o'Clock, 

I A'M far from beiRg well: Yet mull I make my¬ 
felf worfe than I am, preparative to the fufpenfion I 
hope to obtain of the menaced evil of Wednefday 
next. And if I do obtain it, I will poftpone my ap¬ 
pointment to meet Mr. Lovelace. 

Betty has told them I am very much indifpofed. 
But I have no pity from any-body. 

I believe, I am become the objedt of every-one’s 
averfion; and that they would all be glad I were dead.- 
Indeed, I believe it!— 4 What ails- the perverfe crea- 
4 ture,’ cries one ?— 4 Is flie love-fick,’ another ? 

I was in the Ivy-fummer-houfe, and came out fhi- 
vering with cold, as if aguifhly feiz-ed. Betty ob- 
ferved this, and reported it.— 4 O, no matter!—Let 
4 her fhiver on 1 —Cold cannot hurt her. Obflinacy 
4 will defend her from That. Perverfenefs is a Bracer 
4 to a love-lick girl, and more effe&ual than the Cold 
4 Bath to make hardy, altho > the conflitution be ever 

* fo tender.’ 

This faid by a cruel brother, and heard faid by the 
dearer friends of one, for whom, but a few months 

ago’. 
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ago, every-body was apprehenfive at every biaft of iS 
wind to which (he expofed herfelf ( g 

Betty, it muft be owned, has an admirable me¬ 
mory on thefe occafions. Nothing of this nature is 
loft by her repetition : Even the very air (he repeats x 
with, renders it unnecefTary to afk. Who laid This » 
or That fevere thing. 

Friday, Six <?Clock. 

Mv aunt, who again flays all night, has juft left 
me. She came to tell me the refult of my friends 
deliberations about me. It is this. » 

Next Wednefday morning they are all to be af~ } 
fembled: To wit, my father, mother, my uncles, n 
herfelf, and my unde Hervey ; my brother and filler 
of courfe; my good Mrs. Norton is likewife to be Jj 
admitted : And Dr. Lewin is to be at hand, to ex¬ 
hort me, it feems, if there be occafion : But my aunt 
is not certain, whether he is to be among them, or 
to tarry till called in. 

When this awful court is fet, the poor prifoner is 
to be brought in, fupported by Mrs. Norton ; who is 
to be firft tutored to inftru& me in the duty of a 
child ; which, it feems, I have quite forgotten. 

Nor is the fuccefs at all doubted, my aunt fays : 
For it is not believed I can be fo harden’d, as to 
withftand fo venerable a judicature, altho’ I have' 
withftood feveral of them feparately. And dill the 
lefs, as (he hints at extraordinary condefcenfions from 
my papa. But what condefcenfions, from even my 
father, can induce me to make fuch a facrifice as is 
expe&ed from me ? 

Yet my fpirits will never bear up, I doubt, at fuch 
a tribunal: My father prefiding in it. 

I believed indeed, that my trials would not be at 
-an end, till he had admitted me once more into his 
awful prefence 1 

VV hat is hoped from me, (he fays, is, That I 

will 
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will chearfully, on Tuefday night, if not before, 
fign the articles; and fo turn the fucceeding day’s 
folemn convention of all my friends, into a day of 
feftivity. I am to have the licence fent me up, how- 
1 ever, and once more the fettlements, that I may fee 
how much in earneft they are. 

. She further hinted, that my papa hfmfelf would 
bring up the fettlements for me to fign. 

O my dear! what a trial will This be f — How 
fhall I be able to refufe to my father [ My father ! 
t from whofe prefence I have been fo long banilh’d; 

he commanding and intreating, perhaps, in a breath L 
i How fhall I be able to refufe to my father] the 
writing of my name ? 

They are lure, fhe fays, fomething is working on 
Mr. Lovelace’s part, and perhaps on mine : And my 
papa would fooner follow me to the grave, than fee 
me his wife. 

I faid, I was not well; That the very apprehen- 
fions of thefe trials, were already infupportable to 
me; and would increafe upon me, as the time ap¬ 
proached ; and I was afraid I fhould be extremely 

(1 ill. 

They had prepared themfelves for fuch an artifice 
g as That, was my aunt’s unkind word ; and fhe could 
allure me, it would Hand me in no Head. 

Artifice! repeated I: And this from my aunt 
Hervey ? 

f Why my dear, faid fhe, do you think people are 
fools ?— Can they not fee, how difmally you endea¬ 
vour to figh yourfelf down within-doors ?—How you 
hang down your fivcet face [thofe were the words fhe 
4 was plea fed to ufe] upon your bofom : — How you 
totter, as it were, and hold by this chair, and by 
1 that door-poft, when you know that Any-body fees 
you [.This, my dear Mifs Howe, is an afperfion to 
fallen hypocrify and contempt upon me: My bro¬ 
ther’s or filter’s afperfion !—I am not capable of arts 
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fb low]. But the moment you are down with your 
poultry, or advancing upon your garden-walk, and, 
as you imagine, out of every-body’s fight, it is feen 
how nimbly you trip along; and what an alertnefs 
governs all your motions. 

I fhould hate myfelf, faid I, were I capable of fuch 
poor artifices as thefe. I muft be a fool to ufe them, 
as well as a mean creature; for have I not had ex¬ 
perience enough, that my friends are incapable of 
being moved in much more offering infiances ? —But 
you il fee how I {hall be by I uefday. 

My dear, you will not offer any violence to your 
health ? — I hope, God has given you more grace, 

than to do that. . . 

I hope he has, Madam. But there is violence 

enough offer , d, and threatened, to affcdf my health , 
and that will be found, without my needing to have 
recourfe to any other, or to artifice either. 

I’ll only tell you one thing, my dear : And that is; 
Ill or well, the ceremony will probably be performed 
before Wednefday-night: — But This, alfo, I will 
tell you, altho’ beyond my prefent commiffion, that 
Mr. Solmes will be under an engagement, (if you 
fhould require it of him, as a favour) after the cere¬ 
mony is paffed, and Lovelace s hopes thereby utterly 
extiivniifhcd, to leave you at your father’s, and re¬ 
turn to his own houfe every evening, until you are 
brought to a full fenfe of your duty, and confent to 
acknowlege your change of name. 

There was no opening of my lips to fuch a fpeech 
as This. I was dumb. 

And thefe, my dear Mifs Howe, are They, who, 
fome of them, at leaft, have called me a romantic 

gij-1 j_This k my chimerical brother, and wife 

Mer *, both joining their heads together, I dare fay. 
And yet, my aunt told me, that the laft part was 
what took in my mamma j who had, till that was 
ilarted, infifted, that her child fhould not be married, 

if, 
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if, thro’ grief or oppofition, (he (liould be ill, or fall 
into fits. 

This intended violence my aunt often excufed, by 
the certain information they pretended to have, of 
fome plots or machinations, that were ready to break 
out, from Mr. Lovelace (a) : The effects of which 
were thus cunningly to be fruftrated. 

Friday , Nine o'Clock . 

And now, my dear, what (hall I conclude upon ? 
You fee how determin’d — But how can I expect 
your advice will come time enough to (land me in 
any (bead ? For here, I have been down, and already 
have another letter from Mr. Lovelace [The man 
lives upon the fpot, 1 think] : And I mult write to 
him, either that I will, or will not, (land to my firft 
refolution of cfcaping hence on Monday next. If I 
let him know, that I will not (appearances fo (trong 
againjl him, and for Solmes, even (tronger, than 
when I made the appointment), will it not be juftly 
deemed my own fault, if I am compelled to marry 
their odious man ? And if any mifehief enfue from 
Mr. Lovelace’s rage and difappointment, will it not 
lie at my door ? —Yet, he offers fo fair ! — Yet, ou 
the other hand, to incur the cenfure of the world, as 
a giddy creature !—But that, as he hints, I have al¬ 
ready incurred ! — What can I do ? Oh ! that my 
coufin Morden !~But what fignilies wilhing ? 

I will here give you the fubftancc of Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s letter. The letter itfelf I will fend, when i 
have anfwered it; but that I will defer doing as long 
as I can, in hopes of finding reafon to retract an ap¬ 
pointment on which fo much depends. And yet it 
is neceffary you (hould have ail before you, as I go 

(a) It may not be amifs to obferve in this place. That Mr. Love¬ 
lace artfully contrived to drive them on, by permitting bis agent and 
theirs , to report machinations, which he had no intention, nor power, 
to execute. 

Voi. II. N along. 
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along, that you may be th$ better able to advife me 
in this dreadful crifis of my fate. 

4 He begs my pardon, for writing with fo much af- 
4 furance; attributing it to his unbounded tranfport ; 

* and intirely acquiefces in my will. He is full of 

* >alternatives and proposals. He offers to attend me 
4 directly to Lady Betty’s; or, if I had rather, to 
4 my own eftate; and that my Lord M. fhall pro- 
4 teCt me there, [He knows not, my dear, my reafons 
for rejecting this inconfiderate advice]. 4 In either 
4 cafe, as foon .as he fees me fafe, he will go up to 
4 London, or whither I pleafe; and not come near 
4 me, but by my own permillion ; and till I am fa- 
4 tisfy’d in every thing I am doubtful of, as well with 

* regard to his reformation, as to fettlements, &c. 

4 To conduct me to You, my dear, is another of 

* his alternatives, not doubting, he fays, but your 
4 mamma will receive me. Or, if That be not agree- 
4 able to you, to your mamma, or to me, he will 
4 put me into Mr. Hickman’s protection; whom, no 
4 doubt, Mifs Howe can influence; and that it may 

* be given out, that I am gone to Bath, or Briftol, 
4 or Abroad ; where-cver I pleafe. 

4 Again, If it be more agreeable, he propofes to 
4 attend me privately to London, where he will pro- 
4 cure handfome lodgings for me, and both his coufins 
4 Montague to receive me there, and to accompany 
4 me till all fhall be adjufted to my mind; and till 
4 a reconciliation fhall be effeCted ; which, he affures 
4 me, nothing fhall be wanting in him to facilitate ; 
4 greatly as he has been infulted by all my family. 

4 Thefe feveral meafures he propofes to my choice ; 
4 it being unlikely, he fays, that he can procure in 
4 the time, a letter from Lady Betty, under her 
4 own hand, inviting me in form to her houfe, un- 
4 lefs he had been himfelf to go to that Lady for it; 
4 which, at this critical conjuncture, while he is at- 
4 tending my commands, is impoffible. 

4 He 

5 
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c He conjures me, in the folemncft manner, if I 
c would not throw him into utter defpair, to keep to 
‘ my appoinment. 

‘ However, indead of threatening my relations, or 

* Solmes, if I recede, he refpe&fully fays, that he' 
c doubts not, but that, if I do, it will be upon fuch 
c reafons, as he ought to be fatisfy’d with ; upon no 

* (lighter, he hopes, than their leaving me at full liberty 
‘ to purfue my own inclinations : In which (whatever 
€ they (hall be), he will intirely acquiefce; only endea- 

* vouring to make his future good behaviour, the foie 
( ground for his expectation of my favour. 

* In (hort, he folemnly vows, that his whole view at 
c prefent, is, To free me from my imprifonment j and 

* to redore me to my own free-will, in a point fo ab- 
4 folutely neceflary to my future happinefs. He de- 

* dares, that neither the hopes he has in my future 
‘ favour, nor the honour of himfelf and family, will 

* permit him to propofe any thing that (hall be in- 

* confident with my own mod fcrupuloiis notions : 

* And, for my mind’s fake, (hould choofe to have this 
< end obtained by my friends declining to corhpel me. 
4 But that, neverthelefs, as to the world’s opinion, 
4 it is impoflible to imagine, that the behaviour of 
4 my relations to me, has not already brought upon 

* my family thofe free cenfures which they deferve, 
4 and caufed the dep which I am fo fcrupulous about 
4 taking, to be no other than the natural and expected 
4 confequence of their treatment of me.* 

Indeed, I am afraid all this is true : And it is owing 
to fome little degree of politenefs, that Mr. Lovelace 
does not fay all he might fay on this fubjedl: For I 
have no doubt, that I am the talk, and perhaps the 
by-word of half the county. If fo, I am afraid, I can 
now do nothing that will give me more difgrace than 
I have already fo caufeledy received by their indifcreeit 
perfections : And let me be whofe I will, and do 
.what I will* I (hall never wipe off the dain my con- 

N 2 ffnement. 
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ikiement, and the rigorous ufage I have received, have 
iixed upon me; at leait in my own opinion. 

I wifb, if ever I am to be confidered as one of the 
eminent family this man is ally’d to* fome of them do 
not think the worfe of me, for the difgrace I have re¬ 
ceived !— In that cafe, perhaps, I fhall be obliged to 
him, if he do not. You fee how much this harfh, 
this cruel, treatment from my own family has hum¬ 
bled me !— But, perhaps, I was too much exalted 
before. 

Mr. Lovelace concludes, c with repeatedly begging 
4 an interview with me; and That, this night, if pof- 

* fible : An honour, he fays, he is the more encour- 

* aged to folicit for, as I had twice before made him 
4 hope for it. But whether he obtain it, or not, he 
4 befeeches me to choofe one of the alternatives he of- 
4 fers to my acceptance; and not to depart from my 
4 refolution of efcaping on Monday, unlefs the reafon 
4 ceafes on which I had taken it up; and that I have 

* a profpeeft of being reftored to my friends favour; 
4 at leaft to my own liberty and freedom of choice.* 

He renews all his vows and promifes on this head, 
in fo earneft and fo folemn a manner, that (his own 
intereft, and his family’s honour, and their favour for 
me, co-operating) I can have no room to doubt of 
his fincerity. 

LETTER XXXIX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Sat . Morn , 8 o* Clock, April 8. 


W Hetber you will blame me, or not, I cannot tell. 
But I have depofited a letter confirming my 
former refolution to leave this houfe on Monday next, 
within the hours, if poffible, prefixed in my former. 
I have not kept a copy of it. But this is the fub- 
flance: 


I tell 
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I tell him, 4 That I have no way to avoid the de- 

* termin’d refolution of my friends in behalf ef Mr. 

4 Solmes ; but by abandoning this houfe by his ailift- 
‘ ance/ 

I have not pretended to make a merit with him on 
this fcore; for I plainly tell him, ‘That could I, 

4 without an unpardonable fin, die when I ivould , I 
4 would fooner make death my choice, than take a 
4 ftep, which all the world, if not my own heart, 

4 will condemn me for taking/ 

I tell him, 4 That I fhall not try to bring any 
4 other cloaths with me, than thofe I fhall have on ; 
■* and thofe but my common wearing-apparel; left I 
4 fhould be fufpeCted. That I muft expeCt to be de- 
4 ny’d the pofleflion of my eftate : But that I am de- 
4 termin’d never to confent to a litigation with my fa* 
4 ther, were I to be reduced to ever fo low a ftate : 

4 So that the protection I am to be obliged for, to any 
4 one, muft be alone for the diftrefs-fake: And yet, 

* that I have too much pride to think of marrying, 

* until I have a fortune that fhall make me appear 
4 upon a foot of equality with, and void of obligation 

* to, any-body : That, therefore, he will have no- 
4 thing to hope for from this ftep, that he had not be- 
4 fore: And that, in every light, I referve to myfelf to 
4 accept or refufe his addrefs, as his behaviour and cir 

* cumfpe<ftion fhall appear to me to deferve/ 

I tell him, ‘ That I think it beft to go into a pri 
4 vate lodging, in the neighbourhood of his aunt Law- 
4 ranee; and not to her houfe ; that it may not ap- 
4 pear to the world, that I have refuged myfelf in his 
4 family; and that a reconciliation with my friends, 
4 may not, on that account, be made impracticable : 
4 That I will fend for thither my faithful Hannah \ 
4 and apprize only Mifs Howe where I am : That he 
4 fhall inftantly leave me, and go to London, or to 
4 one of his uncle’s feats ; and (as he had promifed) 

N 3 4 not 
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4 not come near me, but by my leave; contenting 
4 himfelf with a correfpondence by letter only. 

4 That if I find myfelf in danger of being difco- 
4 vered, and carried back by violence, I will then 
4 throw myfeff dire&ly into the prote&ion of either 
4 of his aunts, who will receive me : But This only 
4 in cafe of abfolute neccllity ; for that it will be more 
4 to my reputation, for me, by the beft means I cart, 
4 (taking advantage of my privacy ) to enter by a fe- 
4 cond or third hand into a treaty of reconciliation 
4 with my friends. 

4 That I muff, however, plainly tell him, That 
4 if, in this treaty, my friends infift upon my refolve-* 
4 ing againft marrying him, I will engage to comply' 
4 with them ; provided they will allow me to promife 
4 him, that I will never be any other man’s, while 
4 he remains fingle, or is living : That this is a com- 
4 pliment I am willing to pay to him, in return for 
4 the trouble and pains he has taken, and the ufage 
4 he has met with, on my account: Altho’ I intimate, 
< that he may, in a great meafure, thank himfelf, and 
4 the little regard he has paid to his reputation, for the 
4 flights he has met with.’ 

I tell him, 4 That I may, in this privacy, write to 
4 my coufin Morden, and, if poflible, intereft him 
4 in my caufe. 

4 I take fome brief notice of Ills alternatives.’ 

You mull think, my dear, that this unhappy force 
upon me, and this projefted flight, makes it necef- 
fary for me to account to him much fooner than it 
agrees with my ftomach to do, for every part of my 
conduct. 

4 It is not to be expe£ted, I tell him, that your 
4 mamma will embroil herfelf, or fuller you, or Mr. 
4 Hickman to be embroiled, on my account: And as 
4 to his propofal of my going to London, I am fuch 
* an abfolute ftranger to every-body there, and have 
l * 4 fuch 
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* fuch a bad opinion of the place* that I cannot by 

* any means think of gving thither 5 except I fhould 
4 be induced, fome time hence, by tlie Ladies of hisi 
4 family to attend them. 

4 As to the meeting he is defirous of, I think it by 
4 no means proper; especially as it is fo likely that I 
4 may loon fee him. But that if any thing occurs to 
4 induce me to change my mind, as to withdrawing, 
4 I may then, very probably, take the firft opportu- 
4 nity to fee him, and give him my reafons for that 
4 change.* . . 

This, my dear, I the lefs fcrupled to write, that 
I might qualify him for fuch a difappointment, fhould 
I give it; he having, befides, behaved fo very unex- 
ceptionably, when he furprized me fome time ago in 
the lonely woodhoufe. 

Finally, 4 I commend myfelf, as a perfon in di- 
4 ft refs, and merely as fuch, to bis honour, and to 

* his aunt's protection. I repeat [moft cordially, lam 
4 fureij my deep concern for being forced to take a 

* ftep fo difagreeable, and fo derogatory to my 

* honour. And having told him, that I will endca- 
4 vour to obtain leave to dine in the Ivy fummer- 
4 houfe (a)) and to fend Betty of fome errand, when 
4 there, I leave the reft to him; but imagine, that 
4 about four o’ clock will be a proper time for him to 

* contrive fome fignal to let me know he is at hand, 
4 and for me to unbolt the garden-door.’ 

I added, by way of poftfeript, 4 That their fufpi- 

(d) The Ivy fummer-houfe , or Ivy bower , as it was fometimes cal¬ 
led in the family, was a place, that from a girl, this young Lady de¬ 
lighted in. She ufed, in the fummer-months, frequently to lit and work, 
and read, and write, and draw, and (when permitted) to breakfaft, 
and dine, and fometimes to fup, in it ; efpecially when Mifs Howe, 
V-'ho had an equal liking to it, was her vilitor and gueft. 

She deferibes it, in another letter, as ‘ angularly pointing to a pretty 

* variegated landfchape of wood, water, and hilly country $ which had 

* pleal'ed her fo much, that flie had drawn it j the piece hanging up, in 
f her parlour, among l'ome of her other drawings.’ 

n 4 
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* cions Teeming to increafe, I advife him to contrive 
‘ to Tend or come to the ufual place, as frequently 
4 as poihble, in the interval of time, till Monday morn- 
4 ing ten or eleven o’ clock; as fomething may pof- 
A hbly happen to make me alter my mind.* 

O my dear Mifs Howe!—what a fad, fad thing is 
the neceifity, forced upon me, for all this preparation 
and contrivance !•*—But it is now too late!—But how! 
—Too late , did I fay?—What a word is that /—what 
a dreadful thing, were I to repent, to find it to be 
too late, to remedy the apprehended evil! 

Saturday , Ten o* Clock . 

Mr. Solmes is here. He is to dine with his new 
relations, as Betty tells me he already calls them. 

He would have thrown himfelf in my way, once 
more : But I hurry’d up to my prifon, in my return 
from my garden-walk, to avoid him. 

1 had, when in the garden, the curiofity to fee, if 
my letter were gone: I cannot fay, with an intention 
to take it back again, if it had not; becaufe I fee not 
how I could do otherwife than I have done. Yet 
what a caprice was this !—For when I found it gone, 
I began (as yefterday-morning) to wifh it had not: 
For no other reafon, I believe, than becaufe it was out 
of my power. 

A ftrange diligence in this man !— He fays , he al- 
mofl lives upon the place ; and I think fo too. 

He mentions, as you will fee in his letter, four 
feveral difguifes, which he put on in one day. It is a 
wonder, neverthelefs, that he has not been feen by 
fome of our tenants : For it is impoffible that any dif- 
guifc can hide the gracefulnefs of his figure. But this 
is to be faid, that the adjoining grounds being all in 
our own hands, and no common foot-paths near that 
part of the garden, and thro’ the park and coppice, 
nothing can be more bye and unfrequented. 

Then they are lefs watchful, I believe, over my 

garden* 
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garden-walks, and my poultry-vifits, depending,- 5s 
my aunt hinted, upon the bad character they have 
taken fo much pains to fallen upon Mr. Lovelace. 
This, they think (and juftly think), mull fill me 
with doubts. And then the regard I have hithert’o 
had for my reputation, is another of their fecurities. 
Were it not for thefe two, they would not l'urely 
have ufed me as they have done; and at the fame 
time left me the opportunities, which I have fcveral 
times had, to get away, had: I been difpofed to do fo 
(a) : And indeed, their dependencies on both thefe 
motives would have been well founded, had they kept 
but tolerable meafurcs with me. 

Then, perhaps, they have no notion of the back¬ 
door ; as it is feldom open’d, and leads to a place fo 
pathlel's and lonefome (b). If not, there can be no other 
way t© go off (if one would), without difeovery, unlefs 
by the plalhy lane, fo full of fprings, by which your 
fervant reaches the folitary wood-houfe ; to which 
lane one muft defeend from a high bank, that bounds 
the poultry-yard. For, as to the front-way, you 
know, one muft pafs thro’ the houfe to That, and in 
light of the parlours, and the fervants hall j then, have 
the large open court-yard to go through, and* 
by means of the iron-gate, be full in view, as one paf- 


(a) They might, do doubt, make a dependence upon the reafons fhe 

gives: But their chief reliance was upon the vigilance of their Jofeph 
Leman j, little imagining, what an implement he was of Mr. Love- 
Jace. : , • I 

(b) This, in another of her letters, is thus deferibed‘ A piece of 

* ruins upon it, the. remains of an old chapel, now ftanding in the- 

* midft of the coppice j here and there an overgrown oak, furrotmded 

* with ivy and mifletoc, ftarting up, to lanttify, as it were, the awful 

* folemncJs of the place : A fpot, too, where a man having been found 

* hanging lome years ago,, it was ufed to be thought of by us when 

* children, and by the maid-fervants, with a degree of terrorj as the 
‘ habitation of owls, ravens, and other ominous birds ;,,and as haunted 

* by ghofts, goblins, fpe&tes: The genuine rcfult ct country lone'inefs 

* and ignorance-: Notions which, early propagated, are apt to leave im-- 

* preifions even upon minds grown ftrong enough, at the fame time, to 
« de/pile the like credulous follies in others,’ 
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fes over the lawn, for a quarter of a mile together; 
the young plantations of elms and limes affording yet 
but little lhade or covert. 

The Ivy fummer-houfe is the mofl convenient for 
this affe&ing purpofe of any fpot in the garden, as it 
is not far from the back-door, and yet in another 
alley, as you may remember. Then it is feldom re- 
forted to by any-body elfe, except in the fummer- 
months, becaufe it is cool. When they loved me, 
they would often, for this reafon, object to my long 
continuance in it:— But now, it is no matter what 
becomes of me. Bcfides, cold is a bracer , as my bro¬ 
ther faid yefterday. 

• Here I will depofite what I have written. Let me 
have your prayers, my dear; and your approbation, or 
your cenfure, of the fteps I have taken: For yet it may 
ilot be quite too late to revoke the appointment. I am 
Tour mojl affectionate and faithful 

1 Cl. Harlowe. 

Why will you fend your fervant empty-handed ? 

£ LETTER XL. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sat. Afternoon . 

T> Y your lafl date of Ten, in your letter of this 
day, you could not long have depofited it, before 
Robin took it. He rode hard, and brought it to me 
juft as I Had rifen from table. 

You may juftly blame me for fending my meflen- 
ger empty-handed, your fituation confider’d ; and 
yet that very fituation [fo critical!] is partly the rea- 
fon for it: For indeed I knew rot what to write, fit 
to fend you. 

I had been inquiring privately, how to procure you 
a conveyance from Harlowe-Place, and yet not ap¬ 
pear in it; knowing, that to oblige in the fact, and 

to 
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to difoblige in the manner , is but obliging by halves : 
My mamma being, moreover, very fufpicious, and 
very uneafy \ made more fo by daily vifits from your 
uncle Antony, who tells her* that now every-thing is 
upon the point of being determined, and hopes, that 
her daughter will not fo interfere, as to difcourage 
your compliance with their wills. This I came at by a 
way that I cannot take notice of, or both (hould hear 
of it, in a manner neither would like : And, without 
that, my mamma and I have had almoft hourly bic¬ 
kerings. 

I found more difficulty than I expe&ed, as the 
time was confined, and fecrefy required, in procuring 
you a vehicle $ and as you fo earneftly forbid me to 
accompany you in your enterprize. Had you not ob¬ 
liged me to keep meafures with my mamma, I could 
have managed it with eafe. I could even have taken 
our own chariot, on one pretence or other, and put 
two horfes extraordinary to it, if I had thought fit 5 
and I could have fent it back from London, and no¬ 
body the wifer as to the lodgings we might have 
taken. 

I wilh to the Lord, you had permitted This ! In¬ 
deed I think you are two punctilious a great deal for 
your fituation. Would you expert to enjoy yourfelf 
with your ufual placidnefs, and not be ruffled, in an 
hurricane which every moment threatens to blow your 
houfe down ? 

Had your diftrefs fprung from yourfelf, that would 
have been another thing. But when all the world 
knows where to lay the fault, this alters the cafe. 

How can you fay i am happy, when my mamma,, 
to her power, is as much an abettor of their wicked - 
nefs to my deareft friend j as your aunt, of any-body 
elfe ?— And this thro* the inftigation of that odd¬ 
headed andfoolifh uncle of yours, who [forry creature 
that he is] keeps her up to refolutions, which are un¬ 
worthy of her r for m example to me, and pleafe you. • 

. * N 6 Is 
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Is not this caufe enough for me to ground a refent- 
ment upon, fuificient to juftify me for accompanying 
you ; the friendfhip between us fo well known ? 

Indeed, my dear, the importance of the cafe con- 
fider’d, I mult repeat, That you are too nice. Don’t 
they already think, that your ftanding-out is owing a 
good deal to my advice ? Have they not prohibited 
our correfpondence upon that very furmize ? And 
have I, but on your account, reafon to value what 
they think ? 

Befides, what difcredit have.I to fear by fuch a 
ftep ? W hat detriment ? Would Hickman, do you 
believe, refufe me upon it l —If he did, Ihould I be 
forry for that?— Who is it, that has a Soul, who 
would not be affe&ed by fuch an inftance of female 
friendfhip ? 

But I ihould vex and diforder my mamma 1— Well, 
that is fomething ! But not more than (he vexes and 
diforders me, on her being made an implement by 
fuch a forry creature, who ambles hither every day 
in fpite to my deureft friend.— Woe be to both, if it 
be for a double end! —Chide me, if you w’ill: I don’t' 
care. 

I fay, and I infift upon it, fuch a ftep would ennoble 
your friend : And if ftill you will permit it, I wiH 
take the ofHce out of Lovelace’s hands; and,. to¬ 
morrow evening, or on Monday, before his time of 
appointment takes place, will come in a chariot, or 
chaife : And then, my dear, if we get off as I wifh, 
will we make terms, and what terms we pleafe, with 
them All. My mamma will be glad to receive her 
daughter again, I warrant ye : And Hickman will cry 
for joy on my return ; or be fhall for forrow . 

But you are fo very earnellly angry with me for 
propofmg fuch a ftep,. and have always fo much to 
fay for your fide of any queftiom, that I am afraid to 
urge it farther.—Only be fo good as to encourage me 
to refume it, if, upon farther conftderation, and upon 

weighing 
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weighing matters well [and in this light, Whether beft 
to go off with me , or with Lovelace ], you can get over 
your punctilious regard for my reputation. A wo¬ 
man going off with a woman is not fo difcreditable a 
thing, furely! and with no view, but to avoid the 
fellows 1— I fay, only be fo good as to confeder this 
point; and if you can get over your fcruples, on my 
account, do. And fo I will have done with this ar¬ 
gument for the prefent j and apply myfelf to fome of 
the paffages in yours. 

A time, I hope, will come, that I {hall be able to 
read your affeCting narratives, without that impa¬ 
tience and bitternefs, which now boils over in my 
heart, and would flow to my pen, were I to enter 
into the particulars of what you write. And, indeed, 
I am afraid of giving you my advice at all, or of tell¬ 
ing you what I {hould do in your cafe [fuppofing you 
will ftill refufe my offer]; finding too, what you have 
been brought, or rather driven, to, without it; left 
any evil lhould follow it: In which cafe, I {hould ne¬ 
ver forgive myfelf. And this confideration has added 
to my difficulties in writing to you, now you are 
upon fudi a crifis, and yet refufe the only method— 
But I laid, I would not for the prefent touch any 
more that ftring. Yet, one word more, chide me, 
if you pleafe : If any harm betide you, I {hall for ever 
blame my mamma— Indeed I fhall— And perhaps 
yourfelf, if you do not accept of my offer. 

But one thing, in your prefent lituation, and pro- 
fpeCfs, let me advife : It is this, That if you do go away 
with Mr. Lovelace, you take the flrft opportunity to 
permit the ceremony to pafs. Why lhould you not , 
when every-body will know by whofe affiftance, and 1 : 
in whofe company, you leave your father’s houfe, go 
whitherfoever you will?— You may, indeed, keep 
him at diftance, until fettlements are drawn, and 
fuch-like matters are adjufted to your mind. But 
even 1 hefe are matters of lets confideration in your 
3 ai!.<.<h§£9.. particular 
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particular cal'e, than they would be in that of moft 
others: Becaufe , be his other faults what they will, no¬ 
body thinks him an ungenerous man : Becaufe the poflef- 
fion of your eftate muft be given up to you, as foon 
as your coufin Morden comes; who, as yourTruftee, 
will fee it done; and done upon proper terms : Be¬ 
caufe there is no want of fortune on his fide: Becaufe 
all his family value you, and are extremely defirous 
that you fhould be their relation : Becaufe he makes 
no fcruple of accepting you without conditions. You 
fee how he has always defy’d your relations [I, for 
my own part, can forgive him for that fault: Nor 
know I, if it be not a noble one]. And I dare fay, 
he had rather call you bis , without a (hilling, than be 
under obligation to thofe whom he has full as little 
reafon to love, as they have to love him. You have 
heard, that his own relations cannot make his proud 
fpirit fubmit to owe any favour to them. 

For all thefe reafons, I think, you may the lefs 
(land upon previous fettlements. It is therefore my 
abfolute opinion, that, if you do go away with him 
[And in that cafe you mull let him be judge, when 
he can leave you with fafety, you’ll obferve That], 
you fhould not poflpone the ceremony. 

Give this matter your moft ferious confideration. 
Pun&ilio is out of doors the moment you are out of 
your father’s houfe. I know how juftly fevere you 
have been upon thofe inexcufable creatures, whofe 
giddinefs, and even want of decency, have made 
them, in the fame hour, as I may fay, leap from a 
parent’s window to a hulband’s bed—But, conlider- 
ing Lovelace’s character, I repeat my opinion, that 
your Reputation in the eye of the world requires, that 
no delay be made in this point, when once you are in 
his power. 

I need not, I am fure, make a ftronger plea to 
you. 

\ ou fay, in excufe for m»y mamma (what my fer¬ 
vent 
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vent love for my friend very ill brooks). That we 
ought not to blame any-one for not doing what fhe 
has an option to do, or to let alone. This, in cafes 
of fjriendfhip, would admit of very ftriCt difcufiion. 
If the thing requefted be of greater confequence, or 
even of equals to the perfon fought to, and it were, as 
the old phrafe has it, to take a thorn out of one’s friend's 
foot , to put it into our own , fomething might be faid.— 
Nay, it would be, I will venture to fay, a felfifh thing, 
in us to afk a favour of a friend, which would fub- 
jeCt That friend to the fame or equal inconvenience, 
as That from which we wanted to be relieved. The 
requefter would, in this cafe, teach his friend, by 
his own felfifh example, with much better reafon, to 
deny him, and defpife a friendfhip fo merely nominal. 
But if, by a lefs inconvenience to ourfelves, we could 
relieve our friend from a greater, the refufal of fuch 
a favour makes the refufer unworthy of the name of 
Friend : Nor would I admit fuch a one, not even 
into the outermoft fold of my heart. 

I am well aware, that this is your opinion of friend¬ 
fhip, as well as mine: For 1 owe the diftinCtion to 
you, upon a certain occafion; and it faved me from 
a very great inconvenience, as you muff needs re¬ 
member. But you was always for making excufes 
for other people, in cafes wherein you would not have 
allowed of one for yourfelf 

I muff own, that were thefe excufes for a friend’s 
indifference, or denial, made by any-body but you, in 
a cafe of fuch vajl importance to herfelf, and of fo 
comparative a fmall one to thofe whofe protection (lie 
would be thought to wifh forI, who am for ever, 
as you have often remarked, endeavouring to trace 
cffeCts to their caufes, fhould be ready to fufpeCt, that 
there was a latent, un-owned inclination, which ba¬ 
lancing, or preponderating rather, made the iflue of 
the alternative (however important) fit more lightly 

upon the excufer’a mind than fhe cared to own. 

a You 
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You will underftand me, my dear. But if you 
do not, it may be as well for me ; for I am afraid I 
fhall have it from you, for but flatting fuch a notion, 
or giving a hint, which, perhaps, as you did once in 
another cafe, you will reprimandingly call, 4 Not 
4 being able to forego the oflentation of fagacity, tho’ 
4 at the expence of that tendernefs which is due to 
4 friendfhip and charity.’ 

What fignifies owning a fault, without mending it, 
you’ll fay r— Very true, my dear. But you know I 
ever was a faucy creature !— Ever flood in need of 
great allowances.—And I know, likewife, that I ever 
had them from my dear Clarifla Harlowe. Nor do I 
doubt them now : For you know how much I love 
you !—If it be poflible, more than myfelf I love you ! 
Believe me, my dear ! And, in conlequence of that 
belief, you will be able to judge, how much I am 
affected by your prefent diflrefsful and critical fltua- 
tion ; which will not fuffer me to pafs by, without a 
cenfure, even that philofophy of temper in your own 
caufe, which you have not in another’s, and which 
all that know you, ever admired you for* 

From this critical and diflrefsful fituation, it {hall 
be my hourly prayers, that you may be delivered 
without blemifh to that fair fame, which has hitherto, 
like your heart, been unfpotted. 

With This prayer, twenty times repeated, con¬ 
cludes 

Tour ever-affectionate 

Anna Howe. 

I hurry’d myfelf in writing This ; and 1 hurry 
Robin away with it, that in a Situation fo very 
critical, you may have all the time poflible to 
confider what I have written, upon two points 
- fo very important. I will repeat them in a very 
few words r 

4 Whether you choofe not rather to go off with 
4 one of your own Sex> with your A N N a H o w e- 

4 thao 
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4 than with one of the other 5 with Mr. Love- 

4 LACE? 

.* And if not, 

4 Whether you fhould not marry him as foon as 
4 podible ? ■ 

LETTER XLI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

\lhe preceding letter not received .] 

Saturday Afternoon . 

A Lready have I an ecftatic anfwer, as I may call 
it, to my letter. 

4 He promifes compliance in every article with my 
4 will: Approves of all I propofe; particularly of the 
4 private lodging: And thinks it a happy expedient to 

* obviate the cenfures of the bufy and the unrefleCb- 

* ing: And yet he hopes, that the putting myfelf 

* into the protection of either of his aunts, treated as 
‘lam treated, would be far from being looked upon 
4 by any, in a difreputable light. But every thing I 
4 injoin, or refolve upon, muft, he fays, be right, 

* not only with refpeCt to my prefent, but future, ho- 
4 nour; with regard to which, he hopes fo to behave 
4 himfelf, as to be allow’d to be next to myfelf, more 
4 folicitous than any-body. He will only allure me, 

4 that his whole family are extremely delirous to take 
4 advantage of the perfections I labour under, to 
4 make their court, and endear themfelves, to me ; 

4 by their belt and moft chearful fervices: Happy, if % 
4 they can, in any meafure, contribute to my prefent 
4 freedom, and future happinefs. 

4 He will this afternoon, he fays, write to his uncle, 

4 and to both his aunts, that he is now within view 
4 of being the happieft man in the world, if it be not 
4 his own fault; fince the only woman upon earth 
4 that can make him fo, will be foon out of danger of 
4 being another man’s; and cannot poilibly prefcribe 

4 any 
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4 any terms to him, that he (hall not think it hfe duty 
4 to comply with. 

4 He flatters himfelf now (my laft letter confirming 
4 my refolution), that he can be in no apprehenfion of 
4 my changing my mind, unlefs my friends change 
4 their manner of ailing by me; which he is too lure 
4 they will not'. And now will all his relations, who 
4 take fuch a kind and generous {hare in his interefls, 

* glory and pride themfelves in the profpe&s he has „ 
4 before him. 

Thus artfully does he hold me to it!— 

4 As to fortune, he begs of me not to be folicitous 
4 on that fcore: That his own eftate is fufftcient for us 
4 both; not a nominal , but a real , two thoufand pounds 
4 per annum, , equivalent to fome eftates reputed a third 
4 more : That it never was incumbred: That he is clear 
4 of the world, both as to book and bond-debts; thanks, 

4 perhaps, to his pride, more than to his virtue. That 
4 his uncle moreover refolves to fettle upon him a thou- 
4 fand pounds per annum on his nuptials. And this, (if 
4 he writes to his Lordfhip’s honour) more from mo 
4 tives of jufiice , than from thofe of generofity , as he 
4 ought to confider it but as an equivalent for an eftate 
4 which he had got pofleflion of, to which his [Mr. 

4 Lovelace’s ] mother had better pretenftons. That 
4 his Lordftiip alfo propofed to give him up either his 
4 feat in Hertfordftiire, or that in Lancafhire, at his 
4 own or at his wife’s option, efpecially if I am the 
4 perfon. All which it will be in my power to fee done, 

4 and proper fettlements drawn, before I enter into 
4 any farther engagements with him; if I will have 
4 it fo.’ 

He fays, 4 That I need not be under any folicitude 
4 as to apparel: All immediate occafions of That fort 
4 will be moft chearfully fupplied by his aunts, or his 
4 coufins Montague: As my others {hall, with the 
4 greateft pride and pleafure (if I will allow him that 
4 honour), by himfelf. 
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4 That I fhall govern him as I pleafe, with regard 
4 to any-thing in his power towards effecting a recon- 
4 ciliation with my friends: A point he knows my 
4 heart is fet upon. 

4 He is afraid, that the time will hardly allow of 
4 his procuring Mifs Charlotte Montague’s attendance 

* upon me, at St. Albans, as he had propofed fhe 
4 fhould j becaufe, he underftands, fhe keeps her cham- 
4 ber, with a violent cold, and fore throat. But both 
4 fhe and her filler, the firft moment fhe is able to go 
4 abroad, fhall vifit me at my private lodgings ; and 
i introduce me to their aunts, or their aunts to me, as 
4 I fhall choofe; and accompany me to town, if I 
4 pleafe j and flay as long in it with me, as I fhall 
4 think fit to flay there. 

4 Lord M. will alfo, at my own time, and in my 
4 own manner, that is to fay, either publicly or pri- 
4 vately, make me a vifit. And, for his own part, when 

* he has feen me in fafety, either in their protection, 
4 or in the privacy I prefer, he will leave me, and not 
4 attempt to vifit me, but by my own permiffion. 

4 He had thoughts once, he fays, on hearing of his 
4 coufin Charlotte’s indifpofition, to have engaged his 
4 coufin Patty’s attendance upon me, either at or 
4 about the neighbouring village, or at St. Albans: 
4 But, he fays, fhe is a low-fpirited, timorous girl, who 
4 would but the more perplex us.’ 

So, my dear, the enterprize requires courage and 
high fpirits, you fee !—And indeed it does !— What 
am I about to do! — 

He himfelf, it is plain, thinks it neceflary, that I 
fhould be accompanied with one of my own Sex I—* 
He might, at leafl, have propofed the woman of one 
of the Ladies of his family.— Lord blefs me !—What 
am I about to do !— 

mm 

After all, far as I have gone, I know not but I 
may flill recede: And if I do, a mortal quarrel, I 

fuppofe. 
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fuppofe, will enfue.— And what if it does?— Could 
there be any way to efcape this Solmes, a breach 
with Lovelace might make way for the Single Life [fo 
much my preferable wifh !] to take place: And then 
I would defy the Sex. For I fee nothing but trouble 
and vexation that they bring upon ours : And when 
once enter’d, one is obliged to go on with them, 
treading, with tender feet, upon thorns, and fharper 
thorns, to the end of a painful journey. 

What to do, I know not. The more I think, the 
more I am embarrafs’d !—And the ftronger will be my 
doubts, as the appointed time draws nearer. 

But I will go down, and take a little turn in the 
garden ; and depofite This, and his letters, all but the 
two laft j which I will inclofe in my next, if I have 
opportunity to write another. 

Mean time, my dear friend-But what can I 

defire you to pray for ?— Adieu then!—Let me only 
(ay, — Adieu ! —* . : 

LETTER XLII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

[/« anfwer to Letter XL.] 

Sunday Mornings April 9. 

T\ O not think, my beloved friend, altho’ you 
have given me, in yours of yefterday, a feverer 
inftance of what, neverthelefs, I muft call your im¬ 
partial Love, than ever yet I received from you, that 
I will be difpleafed with you for it. That would 
be to put myfelf into the inconvenient fituation of 
Royalty: That is to fay. Out of the way of ever be¬ 
ing told of my faults ; of ever mending them ; and 
In the way of making the fincereft and warmed friend¬ 
ship ufelefs to me. 

And then how brightly, how nobly, burns this 
facred flame in your bofom! that you are ready to 

ini- 
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impute to the unhappy fufferer a lefs degree of warmth 
in her own caufe, than you have for her, becaufe the 
endeavours to divert herfelf of Self fo far as to leave 
others to the option which they have a right to make ? 
Ought I, my dear, to blame, ought I not rather to 
admire, you for this ardor ? 

But, neveithelefs, left you {hould think, that there 
is any foundation for a furmize, which, altho’it owe 
its rife to your friendlhip, would, if there were y leave 
me utterly inexcufable; I muft, injuftice to myfelf, 
declare. That I know not my own heart, if I have 
any of that latent or un-owned inclination , which you 
would impute to any other but me . Nor does the im¬ 
portant alternative fit lightly on my mind . And yet I 
muft excufe your mamma, were it but on this fingle 
confideration. That I could not prefume to reckon 
upon her favour, as I could upon her daughter's , fo as 
to make the claim of friendfhip upon her , to whom, as 
the mother of my deareft friend, a veneration is owing, 
which can hardly be compatible with that fweet fami¬ 
liarity, which is one of the indifpenfibles of the facred 
tie by which your heart and mine are bound in one. 

What therefore I might expe£t from my Anna 
Howe y I ought not from her mamma ; for would it 
not be very ftrange, that a perfon of her experience 
fhould be reflected upon, becaufe {he gave not up her 
own judgment, where the confequence of her doing 
fo would be, to embroil herfelf, as {he apprehends, 
with a family {he has lived well with, and in behalf of 
a child againft her parents ?—As {he has, moreover, a 
daughter of her own:—A daughter too, give me leave 
to fay, of whofe vivacity and charming fpirits {he is 
more apprehenfive than (lie need to be ; becaufe her 
truly maternal cares make her fear more from her 
youth , than {he hopes from her prudence ; which ne- 
verthelefs {he, and all the world, know to be beyond 
her years. 

And here let me add. That whatever 'you may 4 

generoufly. 
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generoufly, and as the refult of an ardent affe&ion 
for your unhappy friend, urge on this head, in my 
behalf, or harfhly againft any one who may refule 
me prote&ion in fuch extraordinary circumftances as 
I find mylelf in; I have fome pleafure, in being able 
to curb undue expectations upon my indulgent friends, 
whatever were to befal myfelf from thofe circum¬ 
ftances ; for I ftxmld be extremely mortified, were I, 
by my felfilh forwardnefs, to give occafion for fuch 
a check, as to be told, that I had encouraged an un- 
reafonable hope; or, according to the phrafe you men¬ 
tion, wifhed to take a Thorn cut of ?ny own foot , and 
to put it into that of my friend. Norfhould 1 be better 
pleafed with myfelf, if, having been taught by my 
good Mrs. Norton, that the beft of fchools, is That 
of ajfiiftion) I fhould rather learn impatience than the 
contrary, by the leflbns I am obliged to get by heart 
in it; and if I fhould judge of the merits of others , as 
they were kind to me ; and that at the expence of their 
own convenience or peace of mind. For is not This 
to fuppofe myfelf ever in the right ; and all who do 
not aCt as I would have them act, perpetually in the 
wrong? In ihort, €o make my fake, God's fake, in 
the fenfe of Mr. Solmes’s pitiful plea to me. 

How often, my dear, have You and I endeavour’d 
to deteCt and cenfure this partial fpirit in others ? 

But I know, you do not always content yourfelf 
with faying what you think may jujily be faid : But, 
in order to (hew the extent of a penetration, which 
can go to the bottom of any fubjeCt, delight to fay, 
or to w*ite, all that can be faid, or written , or even 
thought , on the particular occafion ; and this partly, 
perhaps, from being defirous (pardon me, my dear!) 
to be thought miftrefs of a fagacity that is aforehand 
with events. But who would with to drain off, or 
dry up, a refrefhing current, becaufe it now and then 
puts us to fome little inconvenience by its ov.er-flow- 
ings ? In other words, who would not allow, for the 

livelinefs 
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ikelinefs of a fpirit, which, for one painful fenfibility, 
gives an hundred pleafurable ones : And the one in 
confequence of the other ? 

But now I come to the two points in your letter, 
that raoft fenfibly concern me : Thus you put them: 

4 Whether I choofe not rather to go off with one 
‘of my own Sex with my Anna Howe —than 
‘ with one of the other ; with Mr. Lovelace ? 

And if not, 

4 Whether I fhould not marry him, as foon as 
‘ poUible ? 

You know, my dear, my reafons for reje&ing your 
propofal, and even for being earneft that you fhould not 
be known to be aflifting to me in an enterprize, which 
£ cruel neceffity induced me to think of engaging in ; 
and which you have not the fame plea for. At this 
rate, well might your ipamma be uneafy at our cor- 
refpondence, not knowing to what inconveniencies 
it might fubjedt her and you ! — If / am hardly ex- 
cufable to think of flying from my unkind friends, 
what could you have to fay for yourfelf, were you 
to abandon a mother fo indulgent ? Does fhe fufpedf, 
that your fervent friendfhip may lead you to a fmall 
indifcretion ? and does this fufpicion offend you ? 
And would you, in revenge, fhew her and the world, 
that you can voluntarily rufh into the highejl error , 
that any of our fex can be guilty of ? 

And is it worthy of your generofity [ I afk you, 
my dear, is it ?] to think of taking fo undutiful a ftep, 
becaufe you believe your mamma would be -glad to 
receive you again ? 

I do affure you, that were I to take this ftep my- 
felf, I would run all rifques rather than you fhould 
accompany me in it. Have I, do you think, a defire 
to double and treble my own fault, in the eye of the 
world ? In the eye of that world, which, cruelly as 
I am ufed (not knowing all), would not acquit me ? 
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But, my deareft, kindeft friend, let me tell you. 
That we will neither of us take fuch a ftep. The 
manner of putting your queftions, abundantly con¬ 
vinces me, that I ought not, in your opinion, to at¬ 
tempt it. You, no doubt, intend, that I fhall fo take 
it; and I thank you for the equally polite and forcible 
conviction. 

It is fome fatisfaCtion to me, taking the master in 
this light, that I had begun to waver before I received 
your laft. And now I tell you, that it has abfolut^ly 
determin’d me not to go away; at leaft,not to-morrow. 

If You, my dear, think the iffue of the alternative , 
to life your own words, fits Jo lightly upon my mind ; 
in fhort, that my inclination is faulty ; the world would 
treat me much lefs fcrupuloufly. When, therefore, 
you reprefent, that all punctilio muf be at an end the 
?rtcment I am out of my father’s houj'e ; and hint, that 
1 muft fubmit it to Lovelace to judge when he can 
leave me with fafety ; that is to fay, give him the 
option whether he will leave me, or not; Who can 
bear thefe reflexions, and refolve to incur thefe in- 
conveniencies, that has the queltion ftill in her own 
power to decide upon ? 

While I thought only of an efcape from This houfe , 
as an efcape from Mr. Solmes ; that already my reputa¬ 
tion fuller’d by my confinement; and that it would be 
ftill in my own option, either to marry Mr. Lovelace, 
or wholly to renounce him ; Bold as the ftep was, I 
thought, treated as I am treated, fomething was to 
be faid in excufe of it — If not to the world, to my - 
felf : And to be felf- acquitted, is a blefling to be pre¬ 
ferred to the opinion of all the world. But, after I have 
cenfured that indifereet forwardnefs in fome, who 
(flying from their chamber to the altar) have, with¬ 
out the leaf ceremony, rufh’d upon thegreatef : After 
I have ftipulated with him for time, and for an ulti¬ 
mate option, whether to accept or refufe him ; and 
for his leaving me, as foon as I am in a place of fafety 

(which. 
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(which, as you obferve, be muft be the judge of) : 
And after he has comply’d with thefe terms ; fo that 
I cannot, if I would, recall them, and fuddenly marry \ 
—You fee, my dear, that I have nothing left me, but 
to refolve, not to go away with him. 

But, how, on this revocation, ihall I be able to 
pacify him? 

How! — Why aflert the privilege of my Sex ! — 
Surely, on This fide of the folemnity he has no right 
to be difpleafed. Befides, did I not referve a power 
of receding, if I faw fit? To what purpofe, as I 
afked in the cafe between your mamma and you, has 
any-body an option, if the making life of it, fhall give 
the refufed a right to be difgufted ? 

Far, very far, would Thefe be, who, according to 
the Old Law, have a right of abfolving or confirming 
a child’s promife, from ratifying mine , had it been 
ever fo folemn a one (a). But This was rather an ap¬ 
pointment than a promife : And fuppofe it had been 

(a) See Numb. xxx. Where it is declared, whofe vows /hall be 
binding, and whofe not. The vows of a man, or of a widow, are 
there pronounced to be uidifpentibls ; becaufe they are foie, and fubjeft 
to no other domeftic authority. But the vows of a Angle woman, and 
of a wife, if the father of the one, or the hufband of the other, 
difallow of them, as foon as they know them, are to be of no force. 

A matter highly neccffary to be known $ by all young ladies, 
efpecially, whole defigning addreflers too often endeavour to engage 
them by vows ; and then plead conference and honour to them to held 
them down to the performance. 

It cannot be amifs to recite the very words. 

Ver. 3. If a woman voxv a vow unto tbe Lord, and bind berfelf by 
a bond, being in her father's boufe in her youth $ 

4. And her father bear her n>ow, and her bond wherewith foe bati 
bound her foul, and her father foall hold bis peace at her j then all her 
•vows foall Jland, and every bond wherewith (he hath bound her 
foulfoall Jland, 

5. But if her father difallow her in tbe day that he beareth j not any 
ef her vows or of her bonds wherewith foe bath bound her foul foallJland .* 
And tbe Lord foall forgive her becaufe her father difallnved her. 

The lame in the cafe of a wife, as faid above. See ver. 6, 7, 8, &c. 
—And all is thus folemnly clofed. 

Ver. 16. c rbefe are the Jlatutes which the Lord commanded Mofcs 
between a man and his wife , between tbe father and his daughter, being 
yet in her youth in her father's boufe . 

Vol. II. O the 
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the latter; and that I had not referv’d to myfelf a 
liberty of revoking it, was it to preclude better or 
tnaturer confederation ?—If fo, how unfit to be given ! 
— How ungenerous to be infilled upon ! — And how 
unfitter ftill, to be kept! — Is there a man living, 
who ought to be angry, that a woman, whom he 
hopes one day to call his, fhalL refufe to keep a rafh 
promife, when, on the matured: deliberation, fhe is 
convinc’d, that it was a rafh one ? 

I refolve then, upon the whole, to (land This one 
trial of Wednefday next.—Or, perhaps, I fhould ra¬ 
ther fay, of Tuefday evening; if my father hold his 
purpofe of endeavouring, in perfbn, to make me ready 
or hear read, and then figriy the fettlements.— That y 
that mult be the greateft trial of all. 

If I am compelled to fign them over-night! — 
Then [the Lord blefs melj muft All I dread, follow, 
as of courfe, on Wednefday. -— If I can prevail upon 
them, by my prayers-—Perhaps, by fits, and delirium, 
(for the very fir ft appearance of my father, after hav¬ 
ing been fo long banifh’d his prefence, will greatly af¬ 
fect me) to lay afide their views; or to fufpend, if 
but for one week ; if not y but for two or three days ; 
ftill Wednefday will be a lighter day of trial.— They 
will furely give me time to conjider ; to argue with 
myfelf — This will not be promiJing—~As I have made 
no effort to get away, they have no reafon to fufpedt 
me ; fo I may have an opportunity, in the laft refbrt, 
to efcape. Mrs. Norton is to be with me : She, altho* 
fhe fhould be check’d for it, will, in my extremity, 
plead for me. My aunt Hervey may y on fuch ex¬ 
tremity, join her. Perhaps, my mamma may be 
brought over. 1 will kneel to each, one by one, to 
make a friend. T hey have been afraid, fome of them, 
to fee me, left they fhould be moved in my favour : 
Toes not This give me a reafonable hope, that I may 
move them ?—My brother’s counfel, heretofore given, 
to turn ine out of doors to my evil deftiny, may again 

be 
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be repeated, and may prevail: Then fhall I be in no 
worfe cafe than now> as to thedifpleafure of my friends; 
and thus far better , that it will not be my fault that 
I leave them, and feek another prote&ion : Which 
even then , ought to be my coufin Morden’s, rather 
than Mr. Lovelace’s, or any other perfon’s. 

My heart, in fhort, mifeives me lefs, when I re- 
folve This way, than when f think of the other : And 
in fo ftrong and involuntary a byafs, the heart is, 
as I may fay, Confcience. And well cautions the,wife 
man : 4 Let the counfel of thine own heart ftand; 
4 for there is no man more faithful to thee, than It: 
4 For a man’s mind is fometimes wont to tell him 
4 more than feven watchmen, that fit above in a high 
4 tower.’ (a) 

Forgive thefe indigefted felf-reafonings. I wiibclofe 
here: And inftantly fet about a letter of revocation to 
Mr. Lovelace; take it as he will. It will only be an¬ 
other trial of temper to him. To me of infinite im¬ 
portance. And has he not promifed temper and ac¬ 
quiescence, on the fuppofition of a change in my 
mind l 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER XLIII. 

. J q* " iMwi vafit c/ r . ;-.tj A* r. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Sunday Mornings April g. 

OBODY, it feems, will go to church this day. 

J No blefiing to be expected perhaps upon views 
fo worldly, and in fome fo cruel. * * 

They have a miftruft that I have fome device in 
my head. Betty has been looking among my cloaths. 
I found her, on coming up from depofiting my letter 
to Lovelace [for I have written!] peering among them, 
the key being in the lock. She colour’d, and was 

O 2 con- 

(a) Ecclus. xxxvii. 13, 14. 
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confounded to be caught. But I only faid, I fhould 
be accuftom’d to any fort of treatment in time ! — 
If file had her orders—thofe were enough for her. 

She own’d, in her confufion, that a motion had 
been made to abridge me of my airings ; and the re¬ 
port j(he fhould make, would be no difadvantage to 
me. One of my friends, fhe told me, urged in my 
behalf, That there was no need of laying me under 
greater reft rain t, fince Mr. Lovelace’s threatening to 
refeue me by violence, were I to have .been carry’d 
to my uncle’s, was a convi&ion that I had no defign 
to go off to him voluntarily; and that if I had , I 
fhould have made preparations of that kind before now ; 
and, moft probably, been dete&ed in them. — Hence , 
it was alfo inferr’d, that there was no room to doubt, 
but I would at laft comply. And, added the bold 
creature, if you don’t intend to do fo. Your condudl, 
Mifs,feemsftrange to me.-Only thus fhe reconciled it; 
That I had gone fo far, I knew not how to come off 
genteelly: And fhe fancy’d I fhould, in full congre¬ 
gation , on Wednefday, give Mr. Solmcs my hand. 
And then, faid the confident wench, as the learned 
Dr. Brand took his text laft Sunday, There will be 
joy in heaven — 

This js the fubftance of my letter to Mr. Lovelace: 

* That I have reafons, of the greateft confequence 

• to myfelf and which, when known, muft fatisfy 

• him , to fufpend, for the prefent, my intention of 
4 leaving my father’s houfe: That I have hopes that 
4 matters may be brought to an happy conclufion, 
4 without taking a ftep, which nothing but the laft ne- 
4 ceffity could juftify : And that he may depend upon 
4 my promife, that I will die, rather than confent to 
4 marry Mr. Solmes.’ 

And fo, I am preparing myfelf to (land the fhock 
of his exclamatory reply. But be that what it will, 
it cannot affe£t me fo much, as the apprehenfions of 
what may happen to me next Tuefday or Wednef¬ 
day ; 
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day.; for now thofe apprehenfions engage my whole 
attention, and make me lick at the very heart. 


» Sunday , Four 6 ‘Clo.k^ P.M\ 

My letter is not yet taken away ! — If he Ihould 
not fend for it, or take it, and come hither on my 
not meeting him to-morrow, in doubt of what may 
have befallen me, what lhall I do ? Why had I any 
concerns with this Sex ! — I, that was fo happy till I 
knew This man! 

I din’d in the Ivy fummer-houfe. It was comply’d 
with at the firft word. To Ihew I meant nothing, I 
went again into the houfe with Betty, as foon as I 
had dined. I thought it was not amifs to alk this 
liberty ; the weather feeming to be let in fine. One 
does not know what Tuefday or Wednefday may 
produce. 


Sunday Evenings Seven o*Clock. 

There remains my letter ftill ! — He is bufied, I 
fuppofe, in his preparations for to-morrow. But then 
he has feevants. Does the man think he is fo fecure 
of me, that having appointed, he need not give him- 
felf any further concern about me, till the very mo¬ 
ment !—He knows how I am befet. He knows not 
what may happen. I might be ill, or Hill more clofely 
watched or confined, than before. The correfpon- 
dence might be difeovered. It might be necelTary to 
vary the fcheme. I might be forced into meafures, 
which might intirely frulfrate my purpofe. I might * 
have new doubts : I might filggeft fomething more 
convenient, for any thing he knew. What can the 
man mean, I wonder !—Yet it fhall lie ; for if he has 
it any time before the appointed hour, it will'fave me 
declaring to him perfonally my changed purpofe, and 
the trouble of contending with him on that fcore. If 
he fend for it at all, he will fee by the date, that he- 
might have had it in time ; and if he be put to any 

O 3 incon- 
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inconvenience from (hortnefs of notice, let him. take 
it for his pains. 

Sunday Nighty. Nine o y Clock. 

It is determined, it feems, to fend to Mrs. Norton, 
to be here on Tuefday to dinner; and (he is to ftay 
with me for a whole week. a 

So (he is firft to endeavour to perfuade me to com¬ 
ply, and, when the violence is done, (he is to comfort 
me, and try to reconcile me to my fate. They ex^ 
pe& fits and fetches , Betty infolently tells me, and ex-, 
poftulations, and exclamations, without number : But 
every-body will be prepared for them: And when 
it Is over, it’s over; and I (hall be eafy and pacified, 
when I find I cannot help it. 

Mond. Morn . April io. Seven o y Clock. 

O my dear ! There yet lies the letter, juft as 1 
left it ! 

Does he think he is fo fure of me ! — Perhaps he 
imagines that I dare not alter my purpofe. I wi(h I 
had never known him !—I begin now to fee this rafli- 
nefs in the light every-one elfe would have feen it in, 
had I been guilty of it. — But what can I do, if he 
cpme to-day at the appointed time ! — If he receive 
not the letter, I muft fee him, or he will think fome- 
thing has befallen me ; and certainly will come to the 
lioufe. As certainly he will be infulted. And what, 
in that cafe, may be the confequence !Then I as 
good as promifed, that I would take the firft oppor¬ 
tunity to fee him, if I changed my mind, and to give 
him my reafons for it. I have no doubt but he will 
be out of humour upon it: But better he meet me, 
and go away diffatisfied with me y than that / (hould 
go away difiatisfied with myfelf. 

Yet, (hort as the time is, he may ftill perhaps fend, 
and get the letter. Something may have happened to 
prevent him, which, when known, will excufe him, 
'<‘ *4 O After 
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'After I have difappo?nted T him more thah dice be- 1 
fore, on a requefted interview only, it is impoffible Ke : ' 
fhould not have curiofity ,, at lpaft, to know if fomc- 
thing has not happened ; and if my mind hold in this 
more important cafe . And ytti, as 1 raftity’tonfirm’d 
my refolution by a fecond letter, I begin now W 
doubt it. w - dw e io‘i am riiiw 


■ - Nine o’CloCk. 


My coufin Dolly Hervey ftid : the inclofe<jl letter-' 
into my hand, as I palled by her, coming but of the 
garden. 

• x, • k > bn a f 3iiG.b*lo?oq 

Dearejl Madam , rm. ; >6 1 . \d~ !- • 

T Have got intelligence from one ai lays fhe knows** 
that you muft be married on Wednefday morning 
toMr.Solmes. May-be, howfoever, only to vex me ; 
for it is Betty Barnes :*• A faucy creature, I’m fure. 
A licenfe is got, as fhe fays : And fo far fhe went as-to 
tell me (bidding me fay nothing ; but fhe knew as that 
I would) that Mr. Brand the young Oxford Clergy¬ 
man, and fine fcholar, is to marry you. For Dr. 
Lewin, I hear, refufes, unlefs you confent; and they 
have heard that he does not like over-well their pro¬ 
ceedings againft you ; and fays, as that you don’t de- 
ferve to be treated fo cruelly as you are treated. But 
Mr. Brand, I am told, is to have his fortune made by 
uncle Harlowe, and among them. 

You will know better than I what to make of all 
thefe matters; for fometimes I think Betty tells me 
things as if I fhould not tell you, and yet expe&s 
as that I will. She, and all the world knows how I 
love you : And fo I would ' t baDt them. It is an ho¬ 
nour to me to love fuch a dear young Lady, who is 
ah honour to all her family, let them fyy what they 
will. But there is fuch whifperingbetween this Betty, 
and Mifs Harlowe, as you can’t imagine $ and when 
that is done, Betty comCs and tells me fomething. 

This feems to be fure (and that is why l write: But 
- - O 4 pray 
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pray burn it) you are to be fearched once more for 
letters, and for pen and ink; for they know you 
write. Something they pretend to have betray’d out 
of one of Mr. Lovelace’s fervants, as they hope to 
make fomething of; I know not what. That mull be 
a very vilde and wicked man, who would brag of 
Lady’s goodnefs to him, and tell fecrets. Mr. Love¬ 
lace is too much of a gentleman for that, I dare fay. 
If not, who can be fafe of young innocent creatures, 
fuch as we be ? 

Then they have a notion, from that falfe Betty, I 
beliefe, as that you intend to take fomething to make 
yourfelf Tick, or fome fuch thing ; and fo they will 
fearch for phials and powders, and fuch-like. 

Strange fearching among them! God blefs us young 
creatures, when we come among fuch fufpicious re¬ 
lations. But, thank God, my mamma is not fuch 
a one, at the prefent. 

If nothing be found, you are to be ufed kindlier 
for that, by your papa, at the grand judgment, as I 
may call it. 

Yet, Tick or well, alas, my dearcoufin ! you mull 
be married, belike. So fays this fame creature ; and 
I don’t doubt it: But your hufband is to go home 
every night, till you are reconciled to go to him. 
And fo illnefs can be no pretence to fave you. 

They are fure you will make a good wife, when 
you be one. So would not I, unlefs I liked my huf- 
hand. And Mr. Solmes is always telling them how 
he will purchafe your love and all that, by jewels an<£ 
fine things.— A ficcofant of a man !— I wifh he and 
Betty Barnes were to come together ; and he would 
beat her every-day till fhe Was good.—So, in brief, 
feeure every thing you would not have feen: And 
burn This, I beg you. And, pray, deareft Madam, 
do not take nothing as may hurt your health : For 
that will not do. I am. 

Tour truh loving Coujin , 

D. H. 
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When I firft read my coufin’s letter, I was half 
inclin’d to refunoe my former intention ; efpecially as 
my countermanding letter is not taken away : And 
as my heart akes at the thoughts of the conflict I 
muft expe& to have with him on my refufal. For, 
fee him for a few moments I doubt 1 muft, left he 
fhould take fome ra(h refolutions ; efpecially, as he 
has reafon to expert I will. But here your words , 
That all punctilio is at an end , the moment I am out of 
my father's houfe , added to the ftill more cogent con? 
fiderations of Duty and Reputation, determin’d me 
once more againft taking the rafti ftep. And it will 
be very hard (altho’ no feafonable fainting, or wifh’d- 
for fit, fhould ftand my friend) if I cannot gain one 
month, or fortnight, or week. And I have ftill more 
hopes that I fhall prevail for fome delay, from my' 
coufin’s intimation, that the good Doctor Lewin refufea 
to give his afliftancc to their proje£s, if they have not 
my confent, and thinks me cruelly ufed<: Since, without 
taking notice that I am apprized of this, I can plead 
a fcruple of confcience, and infift upon having that 
worthy Divine’s opinion upon it: Which, inforced as 
I fhall inforce it, my mamma will furely fecond me 
in : My aunt Hervey, and my Mrs. Norton, will 
fupport her : The fufpenfion muft follow : And I can 
but get away afterwards. 

But, if they will compel me : If they will give me 
no time : If no-body will be moved : If it be re- 
folved that the ceremony fhall be read over my com- 
ftrained hand—Why then— Alas ! What then !— I 
can but—But what ? O my ctear ! This Solmes fhall 
never have my vows I am refolved L And I will fay 
nothing but No, as long as I fhall be able to fpeaif. 
And who will prefume to look upon fuch an a£t of 
violence, as a marriage,?— It is impoftible, furejly, 
that a father and mother can fee fuch a dreadful com- 
pulfion offer’d to their child— But if mine fhould 

O 5 with- 
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withdraw, and leave the talk to my brother and lifter, 
they will have no mercy ! 

I am griev’d to be driven to have recourfe to the 
-following artifices. o: * wijBiBqyiq t tjit>vo: 

I have-given them a clue, by the feather of a pen 
flicking out, where they will find fach of nay hidden 
flores, as I intend they (hall find. 5U j : 

; ; Two or three little eflays I have left eafy to be feen, 
of my own writing. ° 4 r 

About a dozen lines alfo of a letter begun to you, in 
which I exprcfs my hopes, (altho’ I fav, that appear¬ 
ances are againft me) that my friends will relent* 
They know from your mamma, by my uncle- An¬ 
tony, that, fome how or other, I now and then get a 
letter to you. In this piece of a letter, I declare re- 
ncwedly my firm refolution to give up the man fo ob¬ 
noxious to my family, on their releating me from the 
addrefs of the other. 

;<%fearthe eflays, I have left a copy of my letter to 
Ladv Drayton (df* which, affording arguments fuit> 
r.hle'to my cafe, may chance (thus accidentally to be 
fallen upon) to incline them to favour me. 

* I have referves of pens and ink you may believe ; 
and one or two in the Ivy fummer-houfe; with which 
I fhall ariiufe mjrfelf in order to lighten, if pofltble, 
thofe apprchenfions which more and more afFe& me 
as Wcdnefday the day of trial approaches. 

Cl. Harlowe* 

: ?idi ru V v -fij Hi oitrta rtterntn zio'. 

LETTER XL1V. 

• Jri ti07>.7 1 f • * . ■ ~ * • * J *r? I k ,J .«,* l .*Jk Ik 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe* 
Ivy fummer-houfe^ Eleven o’Clock. 

H E has not yet got my letter : And while I was 
contriving here, how to fend my officious gaol- 
trefs from me, that I might have time for the intended 

inter- 

00 See Letter xiii. /. 74, of this Vol. 
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jntferview, and : .had hit upon an expedient, which 
I believe would have done, came my aunt, and fur- 
ni&’drme with a much better. She Taw my little table 
covered, preparative to my foiitary dinner y and 
hoped, fhe told me* that this would be the laft day, 
that my friends would be deprived of my company 
at table. 

. You may believe, my dear, that the thoughts of 
meeting Mr. Lovelace, the fear of being difcover’d, 
together with the contents of my coufin Dolly’s letter, 
gave me great and vifible emotions. She took notice 
of them:—Why thefefighs,<why thefe heaving? here, 
fold fhe, patting my neck ?— O my dear niece, who 
would have thought fo much natural fweetnefs could 
be fo very unperfuadable ? 

I could not anfwer her, and (he proceeded.— I am 
come, I doubt, upon a very unwelcome errand. Some 
things that have been told us yefterday, which came 
from the mouth of one of the moft ddperate and info- 
lent men in the world, convince your father, and all of 
us, that you ftill find means to write out of the houfe* 
Mr. Lovelace knows evcry-thing that is done here $ 
and that as foon as done; and great mifchief is appre¬ 
hended from him, which you are as much concerned 
as any-body, to prevent. Your mamma has alfo fome 
apprehenfions concerning yourfelf, which yet fhe 
hopes are groundlefs y but, however,, cannot be eafy, 
nor .will be permitted to be eafy, if fhe would, un- 
lefs (while you remain here in the garden, or in this 
fummer-houfe) you give her the opportunity once 
more of looking 'into your clofet, your cabinet, and 
drawers. It will be the. better taken* if you give me 
chparfully your keys. I hope, my dear; you won’t 
dilute it. Your defire of dining in this place was 


the more readtly.comply’d with,, for the fake of fuch. 
an opportunity- . i,^ ; 

I thought myfelf, vety lucky, to be fo well pre¬ 
pared* by my coufin Dolly's means, for this fearch t 


e\i 
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Rut yet I artfully made fome fcruples, and not a few 
complaints of this treatment: After which, I not only 
gave her the keys of all; but even officioufly empty’d 
my pockets before her, and invited her to put her 
fingers in my ftays, that file might be fure that I had 
no papers there. 

This highly obliged her; and Ihe faid, She would 
reprefent my chearful compliance as it deferved, let 
my brother and fijler fay what they would. My mam¬ 
ma, in particular, fhe was fure, would rejoice at the 
opportunity given her to obviate, as file doubted not 
would be the cafe, fome fufpicions that were raifed 
againfi: me. -rijoid *?r 

. She then hinted. That there were methods taken 
to come at all Mr. Lovelace’s fecrets, and even, from 
his carelefs communicativenefs, at fome of mine ; it 
being, fhe faid, his cuftom, boaftingly to prate to his 
very fervants of his intentions, in particular cafes. 
She: added, that, deep as he was thought to be, my 
brother was as deep as be; and fairly too hard for 
him at his own weapons; — as one day it would be 
found. 

I knew not, I faid, the meaning of thefe dark hints. 
I thought the cunning fhe hinted at, on both Tides, 
called rather for contempt than applaufe. I myfelf 
might have been put upon artifices which my heart 
difdained to pra&ife, had I given way to the refent- 
inent, which, I was bold to fay, was much more jufti- 
fiable than the actions that occafion’d it: That it was 
evident to me, from what fhe had faid, that their pre- 
fent fufpicions of me were partly owing to this lup- 
pofed fuperior cunning of my brother ; and partly to 
the confcioufnefs, that the ufage I met with might 
naturally produce a reafon for fuch fufpicions : That 
it was very unhappy for me, to be made the butt of 
my brother’s wit: That it would have been more to 
his praifb, to have aimed at fhewing a kind heart, 
tiun a cunning head ; That, neverthelefs, I wifhed, 
r.i he 
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he knew himfelf as well as I imagin’d I knew 
him; and he would then have lefs conceit of his abi¬ 
lities : Which abilities would, in my opinion, be 
lefs thought of, if his power to do ill offices were 
not much greater than them. 

I was vex’d. I could not help making this re¬ 
flexion. The dupe the other, too probably, makes of 
him, thro’ his own fpy, deferv’d it. But I fo little 
approve of this low art in either, that were I but tole¬ 
rably ufed, the vilenefs of that man, that Jofeph Le¬ 
man, fhould be inquired into. 

She was forry, fhe faid, to find, 1 that I thought 
fo dilparagingly of my brother. He was a young gen¬ 
tleman both of learning and parts. 

Learning enough, 1 faid, to make him vain of it 
among us women: But not of parts fufficient to make 
his learning valuable either to himfelf, or to any-body 
elfe.— 

She wifhed, indeed, that he had more good- nature: 
But (he feared, that I had too great an opinion of 
fomebody eife, to think fo well of my brother, as a 
After ought: Since, between the two, there was a 
fort of rivalry as to abilities, that made them hate one 
another. 

Rivalry , Madam, faid I!— If that be the cafe, or 
whether it be or not, I wifti they both underftood 
better than either of them feems to do, what it becomes 
gentlemen, and men of liberal education, to be, and to 
do.—Neither of them, then, would glory in what they 
ought to be afbamed of. 

, But waving this fubjeX, it was not impoffible, I 
faid, that they might find a little of my writing, and 
a pen or two, and a little ink [Hated art!—or rather, 
hateful the neceffity for it!], as I was not permitted 
to go up to put them out of the way: But, if they 
did, Lmuft be contented. And I aftured her, that, take 
what time they pleafed, I would not go in to difturb 
them, but would be either in or near the garden. 
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in this fummcr^houfe, or in«tbe ce$ar ode, about my 
poultry-yard, or .near thegreat cascade*; till J 1 was'or¬ 
der’d to return to my prifoii: With like cunning I 
faid, that I fuppofed the unkind fearch would not be 
made, till the-fervantsdiad dined y becaufe I doubted 
not, that the pert Betty Barnes, who knew all the 
corners of my apartment and clofet, would be im- 
ploy’d in it. f 1 03 ■ 

She hoped, fhe faid, that nothing could be found 
that would give a handle againft me: For, {he would 
allure me, the motives to the fearch, on my mamma’s 
part efpecially, were, that fhe hoped to find reafon 
rather to acquit than to blame me; and that my papa 
might be induced to fee me to-morrow night, or 
Wednefday morning, with temper: With tendernefs , 

I fhould rather fay, faid fhe ; for he is refolved fo to 
do, if no new offence be given. 

Ah! Madam, faid 11 — 

o Why that Ah, Madam, and fliaking your head fo 

fignificantly ? itobei Vi j m fo yiltioifti b srfj 

•eiJ wifh, Madam, that I may not have more reafon 
to dread my papa’s continued difpleafure, than to hope 
for his returning tendernefs. 

-;.You don’t kr.ovjy my dear 1 —Things may take a 
turn—Things may not be fo bad as you fear— 

- Deareft Madam, have you any confolation to give 
me.?— inf «*i hnoo e 

o Why, my dear, it is poffible, that ym may be 
more compilable than you have been. : aJyrrs 

Why raifed you my hopes. Madam !•— Don’t let 
me think my dear aunt Hervey cruel to a niece who 
truly honours her. *•:* svldbi bluoW 

; 1 may tell you more perhaps, faid fhe,(but in cdn«. 
fidence, 4 n abfolute confidence) if the inquiry within 
come out in your favour. Do you know of any-thing 
above, that can be found to your difad vantage ? 

Some papers they will find, I doubt: But I muft 
take confequences. My brother and lifter will be at: 
iiwno hand 
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hand with their good-Jiatured conftru&ions. I an* 
made defperate, and care not What is founds ( \: : * 

She hoped, fhe earnejlby hoped, <he faid, that nothing 
could be found, that would, impeach, my diferetion j 
and then— But fhe might fay too.much— 

And away fhe went, having added to my perplexity, x 
But I now can think of nothing but this man }—- 
This interview !—Would to Heaven it were over!—• 
To meet to quarrel — But I will not ftay a moment 
with him, let him take what meafures he will upon* 
it, if he be not quite calm and refigned. \ - „ 

Don’t you fee how crooked fome of my lines are ? 
Don’t you fee how fome of the letters ftagger, more 
than others! — That is when this interview is more 
in my head, than my fubje£t. 

But, after all, fhould I, ought I, to meet him? How 
I have taken it for granted, that I fhould!—I wifh there 
were time to take your advice. Yet you are fo loth 
to fpeak quite out!— But that I owe, as you own, to 
the difficulty of my fituation. T-hand 

I fhould have mentioned, that in the courfe of this 
converfation I befought my aunt to ftand my friend, 
and to put in a word for me, on my approaching trial; 
and to endeavour to procure me time for confidera- 
tion, if I could obtain nothing elfe. ~ mai 

She. told me, thaty after the ceremony Was per¬ 
form’d [odious confirmation of a hint in my coufin 
Dolly’s letter!'] I fhould have what time I pleafed to 
reconcile myfelf to my lot, before cohabitation. . r 
This put me out of all patience. .. . 

V She requefted of me in her turn, fhe faid, that I 
would refolve to meet them all with chearful duty,) 
and with a fpirit of abfolute acquiefcence. i It was in 
my power to make them all happy. ;;And how affe£bd 
ingly joyful would it be to her, fhe faid, to fee my 
father, my mother, my uncles, my brother, my fitter, 
all embracing me with raptures, and folding me by 
turns to their fond hearts, and congratulating each 
bm.r{ . other 
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other on their reftored happinefs. Her own joy, {he 
faid, would probably make her motionlefs and fpeech * 
lefs, for a time : And for her Dolly— the poor girl, 
who had fuffer’d in the efteem of fome, for her grate¬ 
ful attachment to me, would have every-body love 

her again. . . . ... 

Will you doubt, my dear, that my next trial will 

be the moft affe&ing that I have yet had ? 

My aunt fet forth all this in fo ftrong a light, and 
I was fo particularly touched on my coufin Dol¬ 
ly’s account, that, impatient as I was juft before, I 
was greatly moved: Yet could only (hew by my fighs 
and my tears, how defirable fucli an event would be 
to me, could it be brought about upon conditions 
with which it was poflible for me to comply. 

Here comes Betty Barnes with my dinner— 

& @ 

* The wench is gone. The time of meeting is at 
hand. O that he may not come !—But ftiould I, or 
fl^ould I not, meet him?— How Iqueftion, without 

poflibility of a timely anfwer ! 

Betty, according to my leading hint to my aunt, 
boafted to me, that {he was to be imphn'tk, as ftie 
called it, after fl\e had eat her own dinner. 

She {hould be forry, ftie told me, to have me found 
out. Yet’t would be all for my good : I {hould have 
it in my power to be forgiven for all at once, before 
Wednefday night. The Confidence then, to ftifle a 
laugh, put a corner of her apron in her mouth, and 
went to the door : • And on her return, to take away,, 
as I angrily bid her, fhe begg’d my excufe.—But— 
But—and then the faucy creature laugh’d again, {he 
could not help it \ to think how I had drawn myfelf 
in by my fummer-houfe dinnering; fince it had given 
fo fine an opportunity, by way of furprize, to look 
into all my private hoards. She thought fomething 
was in the wind, when my brother came into my 
dining here fo readily. Her young mafter was too 
5 hard 
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hard for evcry-body. ’Squire Lovelace himfelf was 
nothing at all at a quick thought, to her young matter. 

My aunt mention’d Mr. Lovelace’s boafting beha¬ 
viour to his fervants: Perhaps he may be fo mean. 
But as to my brother, he always took a pride in 
making himfelf appear to be a man of parts and learn¬ 
ing to our fervants. Pride and Meannefs , I have often 
thought, are as nearly ally’d, and as clofe borderers 
upon each other, as the poet tells us TVit and Alai- 
nefs are. 

But why do I trouble you (and myfelf, at fuch a crt- 
fis) with thefe impertinencics ?— Yet I would forget, 
if I could, the neareft evil, the interview; becaufe, 
my apprehenfions increafing, as the hour is at hand, I 
fhould, were my attention to be ingrofled by them, 
be unfit to fee him, if he does come: And then he 
will have too much advantage over me, as he will 
have feeming reafon to reproach me with change of 
refolution. 

The upbraider , you know, my dear, is in fome 
fenfe a fuperior ; while the upbraided , if with reafon 
upbraided, muft make a figure as fpiritlefs as con- 
fcious. 

I know that this wretch will, if he can , be his own 
judge, and mine too. But the latter he fhall not be. 

I dare fay, we fhall be all to-pieces. But I don’t 
care for that. It would be hard, if I, who have held 
it out fo fturdily to my father and uncles, fliould not— 
But he is at the garden-door— 

ft ft 

I was miflaken!— How may noifes un- like, be 
made like what one fears !— Why flutters the fool 
fo 1- 



I will haften to depofite this. Then I will, for the 
laft time, go to the ufual place, in hopes to find, that 
he has got my letter. If he has , I will not meet him. 
If he has not) I will take it back, and fhew him what 
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I have written. That will break the ice* as I may 
fayv arid fave me much circumlocution and reafon-* 
ing: And a ftedfaft adherence to that my written 
mind is all that will be neceffary.-**- The interview 
muff be as fliort as poflible ; for fhould it be difco- 
ver ? d$ it would funxilh a new and ftrong pretence for 
the intended evil of , Wednefday next. , .: v , 4 

Perhaps I Ihall not be able to write again one while. 
Perhaps not, till I am the miferable property of that 
Solmes !— But that Ihall never, never be, while I 
have my fenfes. id lh ~u {mid soboam ft 

If your fervant find nothing from me by Wed* 
nefday morning, you may conclude, that I can then 
neither write to you, nor receive your favours. — 

In that cafe, pity and pray for me, my beloved 
friend, and continue to me that place in your affe- 
dfion, which is the pride of my life, and the only 
comfort left to - ..o; 

Tour 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER XLV. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mtfs Howe. 


St. Allards , Tucfday Morn . paji One . 
O my dear eft friend! 


A FTER what I had refolved upon, as by my 
former, what {hall I write ? What can I? With 
what confcioufnefs, even bv Letter , do I approach 
you |— You will foon hear (if already you have not 
heard from the mouth of common fame), that your 
Clarifla Harlowe is gone off with a man !— 

I am bufying myfelf to give you the particulars at 
large. The whole twenty.-four hours of each day (to 
begin the moment I can fix) {hall be imployedin it 
till it is finilhed: Every-one of the hours, ,1 mean, 
that will be fpared me, by thi»interrupting man, to 
ji x a H whom 
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whom I have made myfelf To foolilhly accountable for 
too many of them; Reft is departed from me. I have 
no call for That: And That has no balm for the 
wounds of my mind. So you’ll have all thofe hours, 
without interruption, till the account is ended. 

'But will you receive, fhall you be permitted to re¬ 
ceive, my letters, after what I have done ? 

O, my deareft friend !— But I mull make the beft 
of it. I hope that will not be very bad! Yet am I 
convinced, that I did a ralh, an inexcufable thing, 
in meeting him$ and all his tendernefs, all his vows, 
cannot pacify my inward reproaches on that account. 

The bearer comes to you, my dear, for the little* 
parcel of linen, which I fent you with far better and 
more agreeeble hopes. 

Send not my letters. Send the linen only: Ex¬ 
cept you will favour me with one line, to tell me, 
you will love me ftill ; and that you will fufpend your 
cenfures, till you have the whole before you. I am 
the readier to fend thus early, becaufe if you have de- 
pofited any-thing for me, you may caufe it to be 
taken back, or withhold any-thing you had but intended 
to fend. 

Adieu, my deareft friend !— I befeech you to love 
me ftill!— But, alas! what will your mamma fay ?— 
What will mine!—What my other relations ?— and 
what my dear Mrs. Norton? And how will my bro¬ 
ther and lifter triumph?— 

I cannot at prefent tell you how, or where, you 
can dire£l to me. For very early lhall I leave this 
place ; harrafied and fatigued to death ! But, when I 
can do nothing elfe, conftant ufe has made me able 
to write. Long, very long, has that been all my 
amufement and pleafure: Yet could not that have 
been fuch to me, had I not had you, my bell-beloved 
friend, to write to. Once more adieu. ^ Pity, -and 
pray for, 

.i . t Xour ■ »d « W jufj 

Cl. Harlowe* 
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LETTER XLVI. 

Mlfi Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Tuefday , Nine o' Clock . 

Write, becaufe you enjoin me to do fo.—Love 
you ftill f —How can I help it, if I would ?—You 
may believe how I ftand aghaft, your letter commu¬ 
nicating the firft news— Good God of heaven and 
earth!— But what {hall I fay ?— I (hall be all impa¬ 
tience for particulars. 

Lord have mercy upon me !—But can it be ? 

My mamma will, indeed , be aftonilhed !— How 
can I tell it to her ?— It was but laft night that I af- 
fured her (upon fome jealoufies put into her head by 
your foolilh uncle), and this upon the ftrength of 
your own afiurances, that neither man nor devil 
would be able to induce you to take a ftep,, that was 
in the leaft derogatory to the moft punctilious ho* 
nour. 

But, once more. Can it be ? What woman, at this 
n*te !—But, God preferve you ! 

Let nothing efcape you in your letters. DireCt 
them for me, however, to Mrs. Knollys’s, till fur¬ 
ther notice. 

Observe, my dear, that I don’t blame you by 
all this—Your relations only are in fault!— Yet how 
you came to change your mind, is the furprifmg 
thing!— 

How to break it to my mamma, I know not. Yet, 
if fhe'hear it firft from any other, and find I knew it 

before, fhe will believe it is by my connivance !-- 

Yet, as I hope to live, I know not how to break it to 
her! 

But this is teazing you!—I am fure, without inten-' 

don. v-vi > v 

. - * •* k 
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Let rnc now repeat my former advice — If you are 
not married by this time, be fure delay not the cere¬ 
mony.— Since things are as they are, I wifh it were 
thought, that you were privately married before you 
went away. If thefe men plead Authority to our 
pain, when we are theirs —why fhould we not, in fuch 
a cafe as this , make fome good out of the hated 
word, for our reputation, when we are induced to 
violate a more natural one? 

Your brother and filler [that vexes me almoft as 
much as any thing !] have now their ends. Nov/, I 
fuppofe, will go forward alterations of wills, and fuch- 
-like fpiteful doings. 

Mifs Lloyd and Mifs Biddulph this moment fend 
up their names.—They are out of breath, Kitty fays, 
to fpeak to me.—Eafy" to guefs their errand !—I mu ft 
fee my mamma, before I fee them. I have no way 
but to £hew her your letter, to clear myfelf. I fhall 
not be able to fay a word, till Ihe has run herfelf out 
of her firft breath.—Forgive me, my dear!—Surprize 
makes me write thus. If your meffenger did not 
wait, and were not thofe young Ladies below, I would 
write it over again, for fear of afHi&ing you. 

I fend what you write for. If there be any-thing 
elfe you want, that is in my power, command, with¬ 
out referve, 

: .. - Tour ever-affefticnate 

Anna Howf. 


END of Vol. II. 
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LETTER I. 

- i * 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 



Tuefday Night. 

Think myfelf obliged to thank you, 
my dear Mifs Howe, for your condefcen- 
fion, in taking notice of a creature, who 
has occafioned you fo much fcandal. 

I am grieved on this account, as much. 


I verily think, as for the evil itfelf. 

Tell me—But yet I am afraid to know—what your 
mamma faid. 

I long, and yet I dread to be told, what the young 
ladies my companions, now never more, perhaps, to 
be fo, fay of me. 

They cannot, however, fay worfe of me than I will 
/>f myfelf. Self-accufation fhall flow in every line of 
* Y "' narrative, where I think I am juflly cenfurable. 

E v. iO of hJf 


my 
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If any thing can arife from the account I am .going to 
give you, for extenuation of my fault [For that is all 
a perfon can hope for, who cannot excufe herfelf ] 

I know I may exped it from your friendlhip, tho’ not 
from the charity of any other: Since, by this time, I 
doubt not, every mouth is opened againft me; and all 

that know Clarifla Harlowe, condemn the fugitive 
daughter. & 

, 0 . 

A F t e r I had depofited my letter to you, written 
down to the laft hour, as 1 may fay, I returned to the 
Ivy fummer-houfe ; firft taking back my letter from 
the loofe bricks : And there I endeavoured, as coolly 
as my fituation would permit, to recoiled*, and lay to¬ 
gether, feveral incidents that had pafled between my 
aunt and me; and, comparing them with fome of the 
contents of my coufin Dolly’s letter, I began to hope, 
that I need not be fo very apprehenfive, as 1 had been, 
of the nextWednefday. And thuslargued withmyfelf. 

6 Wednefday cannot pofiibly be the day they in- 
‘ tend, altho’, to intimidate me, they may wifh me 

* to think it is: — For the fettlements are unfigned : 
c Nor have they been offered me to fign. I can choofe 

* whether I will, or will not, put my hand to them; 
€ hard as it will be to refufe, if my father tender them to 
‘ me.-Befides, Did not my father and mother propofe, 
■* if I made compulfion neceffary, to go to my uncle’s 

* themfelves, in order to be out of the way of my 

* appeals? Whereas they intend to be prefent on Wed- 
4 nefday. And, however affedling to me, the thought 

* of meeting them, and all my friends, in full affem- 

* bfy, is, perhaps it is the very thing I ought to wifh 
4 for : Since my brother and fifter had fuch an opinion 
4 of my intereft in them, that they got me excluded 
‘ Rom their prefence, as a meafure which they thought 

* previoufly neceflary to carry on their designs. 

< Nor. have I reafon to doubt, but that (as I had 
€ before argued with myfelf) I fhall be able to bring 
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c over Tome of my relations to my party; and, being 
‘ brought face to face with my brother, that I {haft 

* e ^pofe his malevolence, and, of confequence,weaken 

* his power. 

4 Then, fuppofing the very worft, challenging the 
« mimfter, as I (hall challenge him, he will not pre- 
4 fume to proceed: Nor, furely, will Mr. Solmes 

* dare to accept my refufing and ftruggling hand. 
e And, finally, if nothing elfe will do, nor procure 

* me delay, I can plead fcruples of confidence, and 

* e y en P^tend prior obligation ; for, my dear, I have 
4 given Mr. Lovelace room to hope [as you will fee in 
c one of m y Otters in your hands], that I will be no 

* other man's while he is fingle, and gives me not 
4 wilful and premeditated caufe of offence againft 
4 him; and this in order to rein-in his refentments 

on the declared animofity of my brother and uncles. 
And as I fliall appeal, or refer my fcruples on this 
lead, to the good Dr. Lewin, it is impofiible but 
4 that my mamma and aunt (if nobody elfe) fhould 
4 be affected with this plea.” 

Revolving curforily thefe things, I congratulated 
myfelf, that I had refolved againft going away with 
Mr. Lovelace. 

I told you, my dear, that I would not fpare myfelf; 
and I enumerate thefe particulars, as an argument to 
condemn the action I have been fo unhappily betrayed 
An argument that concludes againft me with 
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the greater force, as I muft acknowlege, that I wa 
apprehenfive, that what my coufin Dolly mentions a; 
from Betty and from my filler, was told her , that flu 
ihould tell me , in order to make me defperate, and, 
perhaps, to pufti me upon fome fuch ftep as I hav< 
been drawn in to take, as the moft efte&ual means tc 
rum me with my father and uncles. 

God forgive me, if I judge too hardly of then 
views . But if I do not , I muft fay, that they laid i 
wicked fnare for me; and that I have been caught ir 
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it.—And doubly may they triumph, if they can tri¬ 
umph, in the ruin of a lifter, who never wiftied or 
intended hurt to them ! 

As the above kind of reafoning had leflened my 
apprehenfions as to the Wednefday, it added to thofe 
I had of meeting him-Now, as it Teemed, not only the 
neareft, but the heavieft evil; principally, indeed, be- 
caufe nearefi ; for little did I dream [foolifh creature 
that I was, and every way befet! J of the event proving 
what it has proved. I expected a contention with 
him, ’tis true, as he had not my letter : But I thought 
it would be very ftrange, as I mentioned in one of my 
former (a), if I, who had fo fteadily held out againft 
characters fo venerable, againft authorities fo facred, as I 
may fay, when I thought them unreafonably exerted, 
ihould not find myftlf m®re equal to fuch a trial as 
this; efpecially, as I had fo much reafon to be dif- 
pleafed with him for not having taken away my letter. > 

On what a crifis, on what a point of time, may 
one’s fate depend! Had I had but two hours more to * 
confider of the matter, and to attend to and improve 
upon thefe new lights, as I may call them —But then, 
perhaps, I might have given him a meeting.— Fool 
that I was, what had I to do, to give him hope, that 
.1 would perfonally acquaint him with the reafon for 
my change of mind, if I did change it? 

O my dear! an obliging temper is a very dangerous 
temper! — By endeavouring to gratify others, it is 
evermore dilbbliging itfelf! 

When the bell rang to call the fervants to dinner, 
Betty came to me, and afked. If I had any commands 
before {he went to hers; repeating her hint, that {he 
fhould be employed\ adding, that fhe believed it was 
expe&ed, that I Ihould not come up till {he came 
down, or till I faw my aunt or Mifs Hervey. 

I afked her fome queftions about the cafcade, which 
had been out of order, and lately mended , and ex- 
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prefixed a curiofity to fee how it played, in order to in¬ 
duce her [How cunning to cheat myfelf, as it proved!] 
to go thither, if fhe found me not where {he left me; 
it being at a part of the garden moft diftant from the 
Ivy fummer-houfe. 

She could hardly have got into the houfe, when I 
.heard the firft fignal — O how my heart fluttered !— 
But no time was to be loft. I ftept to the garden- 
door ; and, feeing a clear eoaft, unbolted the ready- 
unlocked door.— And there was he, all impatience, 
waiting for me! 

A panic, next to fainting, feized me, when I faw 
him. My heart feemed convulfed ; and I trembled 
fo, that I fhould hardly have kept my feet, had he not 
fupported me. 

Fear nothing, deareft"creature, faid he! —Let us 
haften away! — The chariot is at hand! — And, by 
this fweet condefcenfion, you have obliged me beyond 
expreflion, or return! 

Recovering my fpirits a little, as he kept drawing 
me after him, O Mr. Lovelace, faid I, I cannot go 
With you! — Indeed I cannot! — I wrote you word 
fo! — Let go my hand, and you {hall fee my letter. 
It has lain there from yefterday morning, till within 
this half-hour.—I bid you watch to the lalt for a letter 
from me, left I {hould be obliged to revoke the ap¬ 
pointment ; and, had you followed the direction, you 
would have found it. 

I have been watched, my deareft life, faid he, half 
out of breath !—I have been wafcched in every ftep I 
took: And my trufty fervant has been watched too, 
ever fince Saturday; and dared not to come near your 
wall.— And here we {hall be difcovered in a moment! 
— Speed away, my charmer! — This is the moment 
of your deliverance! — If you negleft this opportu¬ 
nity* you never can have fuch another ! 
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What is it you mean, Sir! — Let go my hand : For 
I tell you [ftruggling vehemently], that I will fooner 
tiie than go with you ! — 

Good God, faid he ! with a look of wildnefs and 
furprize, what is it I hear ! —But [ftill drawing me 
alter him, as he retreated farther from the door] it is 
no time to argue—By all that’s good you muft go !— 
Surely you cannot doubt my honour, nor give me 
caufe to queftion your own. 

As you value me, Mr. Lovelace, urge me no far¬ 
ther. I come fixed and refolved. Let me give you 
the letter I had written. My further reafons fhall 
follow j and they will convince you, that I ought not 
to go. 

Nothing, Matjam, can convince me—By all that’s 
iucred, I will not leave you ! I o leave you now, is 
to lofe you for ever ! 

Ami to be thus compelled? interrupted I, with 
equal indignation and vehemence—Let go my hands 
— 1 am refolved not to go with you — And I will con¬ 
duce you, that I ovght not. 

All my friends expert you. Madam!—All your 
own are determined again!!: you!—Wednefday next 
is the day! the important, perhaps the fatal day! 
Would you Hay to be Solmes’s wife ? — Can this be 
your determination at laft ? 

No, never, never will I be that man’s! — But I 
will not go with you!—Draw me not thus! — How 
dare you. Sir? — I would not have feen you, but to 
tell you fo! — I had not met you, but for fear you 
would have been guilty of fome rafbnefs! — And, once 
more, I will not go ! — What mean you! — Striving 
with all my force to get from him. 

What can have poflefled my angel, quitting my 
hands, and with a gentler voice, that after fo much 
ill-ufage from your relations ; vows fo folemn on my 
part; an afFedfion fo ardent; you ftab me with a re- 
fufal to Hand by your own appointment! 
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It fignifies nothing talking, Mr. Lovelace. I will 
give you my reafons at a better opportunity. I can¬ 
not go with you now—And, once more, urge me no 
farther.—— Surely I am not to be compelled by every 
body! . . 

I fee how" it is, faid he, with a dejeited, but paflion- 
ate air-—What a fevere fate is mine! — At length 
your fpirit is fubdued! — Your brother and fitter have 
prevailed ; and I mutt give up all my hopes to a wretch 
fo truly defpicable.— 

Once more I tell you, interrupted I, I never will 
be his. All may end onWednefday differently from 
what you expert.— x 

And it may not! — And then, good heaven !— 

It is to be their laft effort, as I have reafon to be¬ 
lieve.— 

And I have reafon to believe fo too! — Since, if 
you tarry, you will inevitably be Solmes’s wife. 

Not fo, interrupted I.—I have obliged them in one 
point They will be in good humour with me. I 
fhall gain time at leaft — I am fure I fhall— I have fe- 
veral ways to gain time. 

And what. Madam, will gaining time do?_It is 

plain you have not a hope beyond that!—It is plain 
you have not, by putting all upon that precarious ifliie. 

^ my dearett, deareft life! let me befeech you 
not to run a rifque of this confequence. I can con¬ 
vince you, that it will be more than a rifque, if you 
go back, that you will, on W^ednefday next, be 
oolmes’s wife.—Prevent therefore, now that it is in 
your power to prevent, the fatal mifchiefs that will 
follow fuch a dreadful certainty. 

While I have any room for hope, it concerns your 
honour, Mr. Lovelace, as well as mine [if you have 
the proper value for me, and wilh me to believe you 
liave], that my conduit in this great point Ihall juftify 
my prudence. 7 
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Your prudence. Madam! When has that been 
rjueflienable ? Yet what flead has either your pru¬ 
dence or your duty flood you in, with people fo 
ilrangely determined? 

And then he pathetically enumerated the different 
inflances of the harfh treatment I had met with ; 
imputing all to the malice and caprice of a bro¬ 
ther, who fet every-body againfl him : And infilling, 
that I had no other way to effeCl a reconciliation with 
my father and uncles, than by putting myfelf out of 
the power of my brother’s inveterate malice. 

Your brother’^, whole reliance, proceeded he, has 
been upon your eafinefs to bear his infults.—Your 
whole.family will feek to you , when you have 
freed yourfelf from this difgraceful oppreflion: — 
When they know you are with thofe who can, and 
will right you, they will give up to you your own 
efiate.—Why then, putting his arm round me, and 
again drawing me with a gentle force after him, do 
you hefitate a moment? — Now is the time — Fly 
with me then, I befeech you, my dearefl creature! 
Trull your perfccuted adorer.—Have we not fuffered 
in the lame catife ? If any imputations are call upon 
you, give me the honour, as I fhill be found to de- 
lerve it, to call you mine ; and, when you are fo, fhall 
I not be able to protect both your perfon and cha¬ 
racter ? 

Urge me no more, Mr. Lovekce, I conjure you. 

— You yourfelf have given me a hint, which I will 
fpeak plainer to, than prudence, perhaps, on any other 
occafion, would allow me to fpeak.— I am convinced, 
that Wednefday next [if I had time, I would give 
you my reafons] is not intended to be the day we had 
both fc much dreaded : And if, after that day fhall be 
over, l find my friends to be determined in Mr. Solmes’s 
favour, I will then contrive fome way to meet you with 
Mifs Howe, who is not your enemy 
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folerhnity has pafled, I fhall think that ftep a duty, 
which, till then, will be criminal to take: Since now 
my father’s authority is unimpeached by any greater. 
Deareft Madam — 


Nay, Mr. Lovelace, if you now difpute! — If, after 
this more favourable declaration, than I had the thought 
of making, you are not fatisfied, I (hall know what 
to think both of your gratitude and generofity. 

The cafe. Madam, admits not of this alternative. 
I am all gratitude upon it. I cannot exprefs how much 
I fhould be delighted with the charming hope you have 
given me, were you not next Wednefday, if you ftay, 
to be another man’s. Think, deareft creature ! what 
an heightening of my anguifh the diftant hope you 
bid me look up to, is, taken in this light! 

Depend upon it, I will die fooner than be Mr. 
Solmes’s. If you would have me rely upon your ho¬ 
nour, why fhould you doubt of mine ? 

I doubt not your honour , Madam ; your power is 
all I doubt. You never, never can have fuch another 


opportunity.-^- Deareft creature, permit me— And he 
was again drawing me after him. 

Whither, Sir, do you draw me ?—Leave me this 
moment—Do you feek to keep me till my return 
(hall grow dangerous or impracticable ?—I am not 
fatisfied with you at all! Indeed I am not! — This 
moment let me go, if you would have me think to¬ 
lerably of you. 

My happinefs. Madam, both here and hereafter, 
and the fafety of all your implacable family, depend 
upon this moment. 

To Providence, Mr. Lovelace, and to the Law,will 
I leave the fafety of my friends.— You (hall not 
threaten me into a rafhnefs that my heart condemns ! 
—Shall /, to promote your happinefs, as you call it, 
deftroy all my future peace of mind ? 

You trifle with me, my dear life, juft as our better 
p/ofpe£\s begin to open. The way is clear •, juft 
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now it is clear! — But you may be prevented in a 
moment. 

What is it you doubt ? — May I perifh eternally, if 
your will lhall not be a law to me in every thing !— 
All my relations expert you : Your own appointment 
calls upon you! — Next Wednesday — Deareft: 
creature!—think of next Wednesday! —And 
what is it I urge you to, but to take a ftep that, fooner 
than any other, will reconcile you to all you have moft 
reafon to value in your family ? 

Let me judge for myfelf. Sir. Do not you, who 
blame my friends for endeavouring to compel me, 
yourfelf feek to compel me. I won’t bear it.— Your 
earneftnefs gives me greater apprehenfions, and greater 
relu&ance ! — Let me go back, then! — Let me, be¬ 
fore it is too late, go back, that it may not be worfe 
for both. What mean you by this forcible treatment ? 
—Is it thus that I am to judge of the intire fubmiflion 
to my will, which you have fo often vowed ? — Un¬ 
hand me this moment, or I will cry out for help. 

I will obey you, my deareft creature ! —And quitted 
my hand with a look full of tender defpondency, that, 
knowing the violence of his temper, half-concerned 
me for him. Yet I was haftening from him, when, 
with a folemn air, looking upon his fword, but catch¬ 
ing, as it were, his hand from it, he folded both his 
arms, as if a fudden thought had recovered him from 
an intended raftmefs. 

Stay, one moment!—But one moment ftay, O 
beft beloved of my foul! —Your retreat is fecure, if 
you will go: The key lies down at the door.— But, 
O Madam, next Wednesday, and you are Mr. 
Solmes’s ! — Fly me not fo eagerly ! — Hear me but a 
few words. 


When near the garden-door, I flopped; and was 
the more fatisfied, as I faw the key there, by which 
I could let myfelf in again at pleafure. 
uneafy left I fhould be milled, I told him 


Dut, being 
I could ftay 
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no longer: I had already ftayed too long: That I 
would write to him all my reafons. And depend up¬ 
on it, Mr. Lovelace, faid I, juft upon the point of 
ftooping for the key, in order to return, I will die, 
rather than have that man. You know what I have 
promifed, if I find myfelf in danger. 

One word, Madam, however, one word more, 
approaching me, his arms ftill folded, as if (as I 
thought) he would not be tempted to mifchief.— Re¬ 
member only, that I come at your appointment, to 
redeem you, at the hazard of my life, from your 
gaolers and perfecutors, with a refolution, God is my 
witnefs, or may he for ever blaft me ! [That was his 
fhocking imprecation] to be a father, uncle, brother, 
and, as I humbly hoped, in your own good time, a 
hufband to you, all in one. But fince I find you are 
fo ready to cry out for help againft me, which muft 
bring down upon me the vengeance of all your family, 
I am contented to run all rifques : — I will not afk you 
to retreat with me \ I will attend you into the garden, 
and into the houfe , if I am not intercepted.— Nay, be 
not furprifed, Madam! The help you would have 
called upon, I will attend you to.— I will face them 
all : But not as a revenger, if they provoke me not 
too much. You fhall fee what I can further bear for 
your fake. And let us both fee, if expoftulation, and 
the behaviour of a gentleman to them, will not pro¬ 
cure me the treatment due to a gentleman from them. 

Had he offered to draw his fword upon himfelf, I 
was prepared to have defpifed him for fuppofing me 
lucli a poor novice, as to be intimidated by an artifice 
fo common. But this refolution, uttered with fo ferious 
an air, of accompanying me in to my friends, made 
me gafp almoft with terror. 

What mean you, Mr. Lovelace, faid I?—I be- 
feech you leave me : Leave me, Sir, I befeech you. 

Excufe me, Madam! I beg you to excufe me!—I 
lave long enough fkulked like a thief about thefe lonely 
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walls! — Long, too long, have I borne the infults of 
your brother, and others of your relations. Abfence 
but heightens malice. I am defperate. I have but 
this one chance for it; for is not the day after to¬ 
morrow Wednesday ? I have encouraged viru¬ 
lence by my tamenefs ? —Yet tame I will dill be! — 
You (hall fee, Madam, what I will bear for your 
fake. My fword {hall be put fheathed into your hands 
£And he offered it to me in the (cabbard] :—My 
heart, if you pleafe, (hall afford a (heath to theirs 
Life is nothing, if I lofe you.— Be pleafed. Madam, 
to (hew me the way into the garden. I will attend 
you, tho’ to my fate ! But too happy, be it what it 
will, if I receive it in your prefence. Lead on, dear 
creature! — You (hall fee what I can bear for you.— 
And he (looped, and took up the key; and offered it 
to the lock — But dropped it again, without opening 
the door, upon my earned expodulation to him. 

What can you mean, Mr. Lovelace, faid I ? — 
Would you thus expofe yourfelf ? — Would you thus 
expofe me? - Is this your generofity ?-Is every-body 
to take advantage thus of the weaknefs of my temper? 

And I wept. I could not help it. 

He threw himfelf upon his knees at my feet.-Who 
can bear, faid he, with an ardour that could not be 
feigned, his own eyes glidening, as I thought, Who can 
bear, to behold fuch fweet emotion ?— O charmer of 
my heart, and refpe&fully dill kneeling, he took my 
hand with both his, prefling it to his lips, command 
me with you, command me from you; in every way 
I am all implicit obedience !—But I appeal to all you 
know of your relations cruelty to you, and of their 
determined malice againd me, and as determined fa¬ 
vour to the man you tell me you hate — And, oh! 
Madam, if you did not hate him, I (h^uld hardly 
think there would be a* merit in your approbation, 
'place it where you would—I appeal tevery-thing 
you know, to all you have fuffered, whether you have 
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not reafon to be apprehenfive of that Wednefday, 
which is my terror !—Whether you can poflibly have 
fuch another opportunity.—The chariot ready: My 
friends with impatience expe&ing the refult o iyour own 
appointment: A man whofe will (hall be intirely your 
will, imploring you, thus on his knees imploring you 
— to be your own Mijirefs ; that is all: Nor will I afk 
for your favour, but as upon full proof I fhall appear 
to deferve it: Foitune, alliances unobje<Stible!—O 
my beloved creature, prefling my hand once more to 
his lips, let not fuch an opportunity flip ! You never, 
never, will have fuch another! 

I bid him rife: He *rofe; and I told him, that were 
I not thus unaccountably hurried by his impatience, 
I doubted not to convince him, that both he and I 
had looked upon next Wednefday with greater appre- 
henfion than was neceflary : And was proceeding to 
give him my reafons ; but he broke in upon me— 

Had I, Madam, but the (hadow of a probability 
to hope what you hope, I would be all obedience and 
refignation. But the licence is a&ually got: The 
parfon is provided : That pedant Brand is the man : 
O my deareft creature, do thefe preparations mean 
only a trial ? 

You know not. Sir, were the word to be intended, 
and weak as you think me, what a fpirit I have; you 
know not what I can do, and how I can refill, when 
I think myfelf meanly or unreafonably dealt with : 
Nor do you know what I have already Suffered, what 
I have already borne, knowing to whofe unbrotherly 
inftigations all is to be afcribed.— 

I may expe& all things. Madam, interrupted he, 
from the noblenefs of your mind, fcorning unreason¬ 
able compulfion: But your Spirits may fail you. From 
the invincible temper of a father to pofitive, to a 
daughter fo dutiful, what may not be apprehended ? 
Fainting will not fave you: They will not, perhaps, 
be forry for fuch an effect of their barbarity. What 
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will expoftulations fignify againft a ceremony per¬ 
formed ? Muft not All, the dreadful All, follow, that 
is torture to my heart but to think of? — Nobody 
to appeal to, of what avail will your refiftance be 
againft the confequences of a rite witnefled to by the. 
impofers of it; and thofe your neareft relations ? 

I was fure, I faid, of procuring a delay at leaft. 
Many ways I had to procure delay.— Nothing could 
be fo fatal to us both, as for me now to be found with 
him.— My apprehenfions on this fcore, I told him, 
grew too ftrong for my heart.— I fhould think very 
hardly of him, if he fought to detain me longer. 
But his acquiefcence fhould engage my gratitude. 

And then ftooping to take up the key to let myfelf 
into the garden, he flatted, and looked as if he had 
heard fomebody near the door, on the infide, clap¬ 
ping his hand on his fword. 

This frighted me fo, that I thought I fhould have 
funk down at his feet. But he inftantly re-aflured 
me : He thought, he faid, he had heard a ruftling 
againft the door: But had it been fo, the noife would 
have been ftronger. It was only the effedl of his ap- 
prehenfion for my mind’s fake. 

And then taking up the key, he prefcnted it to me. 
— If you will go, Madam—Yet I cannot, cannot leave 
you ! — I muft enter the garden with you—Forgive 
me, but I mujl enter the garden with you. 

And will you, will you, thus ungeneroufly, Sir, take 
advantage of my fears ! — of my wifhes, to prevent 
mifchief ?—I, vain fool, to be concerned for every¬ 
one ; nobody for me ! 

Deareft creature ! interrupted he, holding my hand, 
as I tremblingly offered to put the key to the lock — 
Let me , if you will go, open the door.— But once 
more, confider, fhould you prevail for that delay, 
which feems to be your only dependence, whether 
you may not be clofer confined ? I know they have 
already had that in confideration. Will you not, in 
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this cafe, be prevented from correfponding either with 
Mifs Howe, or with me ? — Who then fhall affift you 
in your efcape, if efcape you would? — From your 
chamber- window only permitted to view the garden 
you muft not enter into, how will you wifh for the 
opportunity you now have, if your hatred to Solmes 
continue?—But, alas! that cannot continue! — If 
you go back, it muft be from the impulfes of a yield¬ 
ing (which you’ll call, a dutiful) heart, tired and 
teazed out of your own will. 

I have no patience. Sir, to be thus reftrained ! — 
Muft I never be at liberty to follow my own judg¬ 
ment ? — Be the confequence what it may, I will not 
be thus conftrained.— And then freeing my hand, I 
again offered the key to the door. 

Down the ready kneeler dropt between me and 
that: And can you, can you. Madam, once more on 
my knees let me afk you, look with an indifferent 
eye upon the evils that may follow ? Provoked as I 
have been, and triumphed over as I fhall be, if your 
brother fucceeds, my own heart fhudders, at times, 
at the thoughts of what muji happen : And can yours 
be unconcerned ! Let me befeech you, deareft crea¬ 
ture ! to confider all thefe things 5 and lofe not this 
only opportunity.— My intelligence— 

Never, Mr. Lovelace, interrupted I, pin fo much 
faith upon the fleeve of a traitor.—Your bafe intelli¬ 
gencer is but a fervant: He may pretend to know 
more than he has grounds for, in order to earn the 
wages of corruption. You know not what contrive- 
ances I can find out. 

I was offering the key to the lock, when, ftarting 
from his knees, with a voice of affrightment, loudly 
whifpering, and as if out of breath, They are at the 
doer , my beloved creature ! And taking the key from 
me, he flew to it, and fluttered with it, as if he would 
double-lock it. And inftantly a voice from within 
cried out, burfting againft the door* as if to break it 
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open, and, repeating its violent pulhes, Are you there? 

— Come up this moment ! — This moment! — Here they 
are — Here they are both together !—Tour pijtol this 
moment! — Tour gun! — Then another pufh, and 
another.— He at the fame moment drew his fword, 
and clapping it naked under his arm, took both my 
trembling hands in his ; and, drawing me fwiftly after 
him. Fly, fly, my charmer; this moment is all you 
have for it! laid he.— Your brother ! — Your uncles! 
or this Solmes! — They will inftantly burft the door! 

— Fly, my deareft life ! if you would not be more 
cruelly ufed than ever ! —If you would not fee two or 
three murders committed at your feet, fly, fly, I be- 
feech you! 

O Lord!—Help, help, cried the fool, all amaze 
and confufion, frighted beyond the power of con- 
trouling. 

Now behind me, now before me, now on this 
fide, now on that, turned I my affrighted face, in the 
fame moment; expelling a furious brother here, 
armed fervants there, an imaged fifter fereaming, and 
a father armed with terror in his countenance, more 
dreadful than even the drawn fword which I faw, or 
thofe 1 apprehended. I ran as faff as he, yet knew 
not that I ran; my fears, which at the fame time that 
they took all power of thinking from me, adding 
wings to my feet: My fears, which probably would 
not have fuflfered me to know what courfe to take, 
had I not had him to urge and draw me after him : 
Efpecially as I beheld a man, who muft have come out 
of the garden-door, keeping us in his eye, running 
backward and forward, beckoning and calling out to 
others, whom I fuppofed he faw, although the turn¬ 
ing of the wall hindered me from feeing them ; and 
whom I imagined to be my brother, my father, and 
their fervants. 

Thus terrified, I was got out of fight of the door 
in a very few minutes; And then, altho’ quite breath- 
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lefs between running and apprehenfion, he put my 
arm under his, his drawn fword in the other hand, 
and hurried me on dill fader: My voice, however, 
contradicting my aCtion; crying. No, no, no, all 
the while, draining my neck to look back, as long 
as the walls of the garden and park were within 
fight, and till he brought me to his uncle’s chariot: 
Where attending were two armed fervants of his own, 
and two of Lord M.’s* on horfeback. 


Herq I muft fufpend my relation for a while: For 
now I am come to this fad period of it, my indifcre- 
tion dares me in the face: And my fhame and my 
grief give me a compunCtion, that is more poignant, 
methinks, than if I had a dagger in my heart — To 
have it to refleCt, that Llhould fo inconfiderately give 
in to an interview, which, had I known either myfelf 
or him, or in the lead confidered the circumdances 
of the cafe, I might have fuppofed, would put me 
into the power of his refolution, and out of that of 
my own reafon. 

For, might I not have believed, that be 9 who thought 
he had caufe to apprehend, that he was on the point 
of lofing a perfon who had cod him fo much pains 
and trouble, would not hinder her, if polhble, from 
returning ? That he, who knew I had promifed to 
give him up for ever, if infided on, as a condition of 
reconciliation, would not endeavour to put it out of 
my power to do fo ? —In fhort, that he, who had 
artfully forborn to fend for my letter [for he could not 
be watched, my dear], led he fhould find in it a 
countermand to my appointment (as I myfelf could 
apprehend, altho’ I profited not by the apprehenfion), 
would want a device to keep me with him till the 
danger of having our meeting difcovered, might throw 
me abfolutely into his power, to avoid my own worfe 
ufage, and the mifchiefs which might have enfued, 
perhaps in my very fight, had my friends and he met ? 

But 
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But if it {hall come out, that the perfon within the 
garden was his corrupted implement, employed to 
frighten me away with him, do you think, my dear, 
that I fhall not have reafon to hate him and myfelf 
{till more? —I hope his heart cannot be fo deep and 
fo vile a one: I hope not: But how came it to paft, 
that one man could get out at the garden*door, and 
no more ? How, that that man kept aloof, as it were, 
and purfued us not; nor run back to alarm the houfe ? 
— My Iright, and my diftance, would not let me be 
certain; but really this fingle man had the air of that 
vile Jofeph Leman, as I recoiled. 

O why, why, my dear friends! — But wherefore 
blame I them, when I had argued myfelf into a hope, 
not improbable, that even the dreadful trial I was to 
undergo fo foon, might turn out better, than if I had 
been dire&ly carried away from the prefence of my 
once indulgent parents, who might poflibly intend 
that trial to be the laft I {hould have had ? 

Would to heaven, that I had ftood it however! — 
Then, if I had afterwards done, what now I have 
been prevailed upon, or perhaps foolilhly frightened 
to do, I {hould not have been ftung fo much by in¬ 
ward reproach, as now I am: And this would have 
been a great evil avoided ! 

You know, my dear, that your Clarifla’s mind was 
ever above juftifying her own failings by thofe of 
others. God forgive thofe of my friends who have 
atfted cruelly by me! But their faults are their own, 
and not excufes for mine. And mine began early ; 
For I ought not to have correfponded with him. 

O the vile incroacher! how my indignation, at 
times, rifes at him ! Thus to lead a young creature 
(too much indeed relying upon her own ftrength) from 
evil to evil! — This laft evil, altho’ the remote, yet 
fure confequence of my firft—my prohibited corre- 
fpondence! By a father, at leaft, early prohibited 1 

Go 
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How much more properly had I a&ed,with regard 
to that correfpondence, had I, once for all, when he 
was forbid to vifit me, and I to receive his vifits, 
pleaded the authority I ought to have been bound by, 
and denied to write to him! — But I thought I could 
proceed or flop as I pleafed. I fuppofed it concerned 
me, more than any other, to be the arbitrefs of the 
quarrels of unruly fpirits — And now I find my pre- 
fumption puniihed!—Punilhed, as other fins fre¬ 
quently are, by itfelf! 

As to this laft ramnefs; now, that it is too late, I 
plainly fee how I ought to have conduced myfelf.— 
As he knew I had but one way of tranfmitting to him 
the knowlege of what befel me; as he knew, that 
my fate was upon a crifis with my friends; and that 
I had, in my letter to him, referved the liberty of re¬ 
voking ; I fhould not have been folicitous whether he 
had got my letter or not: When he had come, and 
found I did not anfwer his fignal, he would prefently 
have reforted to the loofe bricks, and there been fa- 
tisfied by the date of my letter, that it was his own 
fault, that he had it not before. But, governed by 
the fame pragmatical motives, which induced me to 
correfpond with him at firft, I was again afraid, truly, 
with my foolifh and bufy prefcience [and indeed he 
pretends now, that I had reafon for it, as you fhall 
hear in its place; but which then I could only fear, 
and not befureof], that the difappointment would 
have thrown him into the way of receiving frefh in- 
fults from the fame pcrfons; which might have made 
him guilty of fome violence to them. And fo, to 
fave him an apprehended rafhnefs, I have rufhed into 
a real one myfelf. And what vexes me more, is, that 
it is plain to me now, by all his behaviour, that he had 
as great a confidence in my weaknefs, as I had in my own 
ftrength. And fo, in a point intirely relative to my 
honour, he has triumphed [Can I have patience to 

look 
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look at him ! ] ; for he has not been miftaken in me, 
while I have in myfelf! 

Tell me, my dear Mifs Howe, tell me truly, if 
your unforced heart does not defpife me ? — It muft ! 
for your mind and mine were ever one ; and I de¬ 
fpife myfelf!— And well I may : For could the giddied 
and moll i neon fid erate girl in England have done worfe 
than I fhall have appear to have done in the eye of the 
world ? Since my crime will be known without the 
provocations, and without the artifices of the betrayer 
too [Indeed, my dear, he is a very artful man] ; 
while it will be a high aggravation, that better things 
were expected from me, than from many others. 

You charge me to marry the firft opportunity.— 
Ah! my dear! another of the blefl'ed effects of my 
folly! - That’s as much in my power now as-as I am 
myfelf! — For can I give a fan&ion immediately to his 
deluding arts ? — Can I avoid being angry with him 
for tricking me thus, as I may fay [and as I have 
called it to him], cut of myfelf?—For compelling 
me to take a ftep fo contrary to all my refolutions, 
and all uranees given to you; fo dreadfully inconve¬ 
nient to myfelf; fo difgraceful and fo grievous, as it muft 
be, to my dear mamma, were I to be lefs regardful 
of any other ! — You don’t know, nor can you ima¬ 
gine, my dear, how I am mortified! — How much I 
am funk in my own opinion ! — I, that was propofed 
for an example, truly, to others ! —O that I were 
again in my father’s houfe, ftealing down with a letter 
to you ; my heart beating with expectation of finding 
one from you ! 


Th is is the Wednefday-morning I dreaded fo 
much, that I once thought of it as my doomfday: 
But of the Monday, it is plain, I ought to have been 
moft apprehenfive. Had I ftayed, and had the worft I 
dreaded happened, my friends would then have been 
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anfwerable, if any bad confequences had followed 
But, now, I have this one confolation left me [a very 
fad one, you’ll fay], that I have cleared them of 
blame, and taken it all upon myfelf l 

You will not wonder to fee this narrative fo dif- 
mally fcrawled. It is owing to different pens and ink, 
all bad, and written by fnatches of time, my hand 
trembling too with fatigue and grief. 

I will not add to the length of it, by the particu¬ 
lars of his behaviour to me, and of our converfation 
at St. Albans, and fince; becaufe thofe will come in 
courfe, in the continuation of my ftory $ which, no 
doubt, you will expeCl from me. 

Only thus much I will fay, that he is extremely re- 
fpe&ful, even obfequioufly fo, at prefent, tho’ I am 
fo much diflatisfied with him, and myfelf, that he has 
hitherto had no great caufe to praife my complaifance 
to him. Indeed, I can hardly, at times, bear the 
feducer in my fight. 

The lodgings I am in, are inconvenient. I fhall 
not flay in them: So it fignifies nothing to tell you 
how to direct to me hither. And where my next may 
be, as yet I know not. 

He knows that I am writing to you ; and has offered 
to fend my letter, when finifhed, by a fervant of his. 
But I thought I could not be too cautious, as I am 
now fituated, in having a letter of this importance 
conveyed to you. Who knows what fuch a man 
may do ? So very wicked a contriver ! The con¬ 
trivance, if a contrivance, fo infolently mean ! - But I 
hope it is not a contrivance neither ! Yet, be that as 
it will, I muff fay, that the bejl of him, and of my 
profpeCts with him, are bad: And yet, having in- 
rolled myfelf among the too-late repenters, who fliall 
pity me ? 

Neverthelefs, I will dare to hope for a continued 
intereft in your affections [I fliall be miferable indeed, 

if 
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if I may not! ], and to be remembered in your daily 
prayers. I am, my deareft friend. 


Your ever-ajfeftionate 


Cl. Harlowe. 


LETTER II. 


Mr, Lovelace, To Joseph Leman. 

Honejl Joseph, . Sat, April 8. 

A T length your beloved young Lady has confented 
to free herfelf from the cruel treatment fhe has 
fo long borne. She is to meet me without the garden- 
door, at about four o’clock on Monday afternoon ; 
as I told you fhe had promifed. She has confirmed 
her promife. Thank God, fhe has confirmed her 
promife! 

I fhall have a chariot-and-fix ready in the by-road 
fronting the private path to Harlowe-paddock; and 
feveral of my friends and fervants not far off, armed 
to proteft her, if there be occafion: But every one 
charged to avoid mifchief. That, you know, has 
always been my principal care. 

All my fear is, that when fhe comes to the point, 
the over-nicenefs of her principles will make her waver, 
and want to go back: Altho’ her honour is my honour, 
you know, and mine is hers. If fhe fhould,andI fhould 
be unable to prevail upon her, all your paft fervices 
will avail nothing, and fhe will be loft to me for ever: 
The prey, then, of that curfed Solmes, whofe vile 
ftinginefs will never permit him to do good to any of 
the fervants of the family. 

I have no doubt of your fidelity, honeft Jofeph ; 
nor of your zeal to ferve an injured gentleman, and 
an opprefled ‘young lady. You fee, by the confi¬ 
dence I repofe in you, that I have not ; more parti¬ 
cularly, on this very important occafion, in which 
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your afliftance may crown the work: For, if fhe 
wavers, a little innocent contrivance will be necef- 
fary. 

Be very mindful, therefore, of the following di¬ 
rections : Take them into your heart. This will pro¬ 
bably be your laft trouble, until my beloved and I are 
joined in holy wedlock : And then we will be fure to 
take care of you. You know what I have promifed. 
No man ever reproached me for breach of word. 

Thefe, then, honeft Jofeph, are they : 

Contrive to be in the garden in difguife, if poflible, 
and unfeen by your young Lady. If you find the 
garden-door unbolted, you’ll know, that fhe and I are 
together, altho’ you fhould not fee her go out at it. It 
will be locked, but my key fhall be on the ground, at 
the bottom of the door, without, that you may open 
it with yours, as it may be needful. 

If you hear our voices parleying, keep at the door, 
till I cry Hem, hem, twice : But be watchful for this 
fignal, for Imuft not hem very loud, left fhe fhould 
take it for a fignal: Perhaps, in ftruggling to prevail 
upon the dear creature, I may have an opportunity to 
ftrike the door hard with my elbow, or heel, to con¬ 
firm you: Then you are to make a violent burft 
againft the door, as if you’d break it open, drawing 
backward and forward the bolt in a hurry: Then, with 
another pufh, but with more noife than ftrength, left 
the lock give way, cry out (as if you faw fome of the 
family), Come up, come up, inftantly! — Here they 
** re ; ** ere . they are ! Haftenb—This inftant haften! 
And mention fwords, piftols, guns, with as terrible a 
voice, as you can cry out with. Then fhall I prevail 
upon her, no doubt, if loth before, to fly: If I can¬ 
not, I will enter the garden with her, and the houfe 
too, be tne confequence what it will. But fo ’frighted, 
there is no queftion but fhe will fly. 

When you think us at a fufficient diftance [and I 
fhall raife my voice, urging her fwifter flight, that 
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you may guefs at that], then open the door with your 
key : But you mull be fure to open it very cautioufly, 
left we fhould not be far enough off, I would not 
have her know you have a hand in this matter, out 
of my great regard to you. 

When you have opened the door, take your key 
out of the lock, and put it in your pocket: Then, 
Hooping for mine, put it in the lock on the infide , 
that it may appear as if the door was opened by her- 
felf, with a key they’ll fuppofe of my procuring (it 
being new), and left open by us. 

They fhould conclude fhe is gone off by her own 
confent, that they may not purfue us: That they 
may fee no hopes of tempting her back again. In 
either cafe, mifehief might happen, you know. 

But you muff take notice, that you are only to 
open the door with your key, in cafe none of the fa¬ 
mily come up to interrupt us, and before we are quite 
gone : For, if they do, you’ll find by what follows, 
that you mull not open the door at all. Let them, 
on breaking it open, or by getting over the wall, find 
my key on the ground, if they will. 

If they do not come to interrupt us, and if you, 
by help of your key, come out, follow us at a di- 
ftance, and, with uplifted hands, and wild and im¬ 
patient geflures (running backward and forward, for 
fear you fhould come too near us ; and as if you /aw 
fomebody coming to your afliftance), cry out for 
Help, help, and to haflen. Then fhall we be foon 
at the chariot. 

Tell the family, that you faw me enter a chariot 
with her: A dozen, or more, men on horfeback, 
attending us ; all arm’d ; fome with blunderbuffes, 
as you believe; and that we took the quite contrary 
way to that we fhall take. 

You fee, honeft Jofeph, how careful I am, as well 
as you, to avoid mifehief. 
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Obferve to keep at fuch a diftance that (he may 
not difeover who you are. Take long ftrides, to alter 
your gaite; and hold up your head, honeft Jofeph ; 
and file’ll not know it to be you: Mens airs and 
gaites are as various, and as peculiar, as their faces. 
Pluck a ftake out of one of the hedges ; and tug at it, 
tho’ it may come eafy : This, if {he turn back, will 
took terrible, and account for your not following -us 
fafter. Then returning with it, ftioulder’d, brag to 
the family, what you would have done, could you 
have overtaken us, rather than your young Lady 

fhould have been carried off by fuch a-And you 

may call me names, and curfe me. And thefe airs 
will make you look valiant, and in earned. You fee, 
honeft Jofeph, I am always contriving to give you 
reputation. No man fuffers by ferving me. 

But, if our parley fhould laft longer than I wifh ; 
and if any of her friends mifs her, before I cry. Hem, 
hem, twice ; then, in order to fave yourfelf (which 
is a very great point with me. I’ll affure you), make 
the fame noife as above: But, as I directed before, 
open not the door with your key. On the contrary, 
wifh for a key, with all your heart; but, for fear any 
of them fhould, by acciaent, have a key about them, 
keep in readinefs half a dozen little gravel-ftones, no 
bigger than peas, and thruft two or three flily into the 
key-hole; which will hinder their key from turning 
round. It is good, you know, Jofeph, to provide 
againft every accident, in fuch an important cafe as 
this. And let this be your cry, inftead of the other, 
if any of my enemies come in your fight, as you feem 
to be trying to burft the door open : Sir ! or Madam ! 
(as it may prove) O Lord, haften ! O Lord, haften 1 
Mr. Lovelace !—Mr. Lovelace !—And very loud.— 
And that fhall quicken me more than it fhall thofe 
you call to. —If it be Betty, and only Betty, I fhall 
think worfe of your art of making love (a), than of 
(a) See VqL ii. /. 152. 
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your fidelity, if you can’t find a way to_amufe her, 
and put her upon a falfe fcent. * y m 

You muft tell them, that your young Lady feemed 
to run as faft off with me, as I. with hef. This wilt 
alfo confirm to them, that all purfuit is in vain. An 
end will bo hereby put to Solmes’s hopes: And her 
friends, after a while, will be more ftudious to bej 
reconciled to her, than to get her back. So you' 
will be an happy inftrument of great good to all round. 
And This will one day be acknowleged by both fami¬ 
lies. You will then be every one’s favourite: and 
every good fervant, for the future, will be proud to 
be liken’d to honeft Jofcph Leman. 

If fhe fhould guefs at you, or find you out, I have 
it already in my head to write a letter, for you to 
copy (a) ; which, ocodionally produced, will fet you 
right with her. 

This one time, be diligent, be careful ; this will be 
the crown of all: And, once more, depend for a re- 
cojnpence upon the honour of 

' r • >: Tiw Tour ajfuredfriendy 
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You need not be fo much afraid of going too far 
with Betty. If you fljould make a match with 
her, flie is a very likely creature, tho’ a vixen, 
as you fay. I have an admirable receipt to cure 
a termagant wife.—Neverfear, Jofeph, but thou 
.^yfhalt be matter of thine own houfe. If fhe 
be very troublefome, I can teach thee how to 
break her heart in a twelvemonth ; and honejlly 
too ;—or the precept would not be mine. 

I inclofe a new earnett of my future favour. 
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LETTER III. 

To Robert Lovelace, Efquier . His Honner, 

Honnered Sir , Sunday Morning , April g* 

I Mutl confefle I am infinnitely oblidged to your 
honner’s bounty. But, this laft command !— 
It Teems To intricket!—Lord be merciful to me, 
how have I been led from littel ftepps to grate ftepps ! 
— And iff I fhould be found out !—But your Hon- 
ner fays, you wiF take me into your Honner’s far- 
vife, and prote£t me, if as I fhould at any time be 
found out; and raife my wages befides ; or fet me 
upp in a good inne; which is my ambifhion. And 
you will be honnerable, and kind to my deareft 
young Lady, God love her.—But who can be un¬ 
kind to flic ? 

i will do the beft I am able, fince your Honner 
will be apt to lofe her, as your Honner fays, if I 
do not ; and a man fo ftindgie will be apt to gain 
her. But mayhap my deareft younge Lady will not 
make all this troubble needful. If fhe has promifled, 
{he will {land to it, I dare to fay. 

I love your Honner for contriveing to fave mifchiff 
fo well. I thought till I know’d your Honner, that 
you was verry mifchevous, and plefe your Honner. 
But find it to be cjuite another thing. Your 
Honner, it is plane, means mighty well by every 
hody, as far as 1 fee. As I am lure I do myfelf; for 
I am, althoff a very plane Man, and all that, a very 
honneft one, I thank my God. And have good 
principles, and have kept my young Lady’s prellepts 
always in mind : For file goes no*where, but faves a 
foul or two, more or lefs. 

So, commending myfelf to your Honner’s fur- 
thir favour, not forgetting the inne, when your Hon- 
Vol. III. C 2 ner 
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tier (hall fo pleafe, and a good one offers ; for plafes 
are no inherittanfes now-a-days. And, I hope, your 
Honner will not think me a difhoneft Man for far- 
vinge your Honner agenft my duty, as it may look ; 
but only as my confhence clears me. 

Be pieafed, howfomever, if it like your Honner, 
not to call me, honneji Jofeph , and honneft Jofeph , fo 
often. For, althoff 1 think myfelf very honneft, and 
all that; yet I am touched a little, for fear I (hould 
not do the quite right thing : And too-befides, your 
Honner has fuch a feffefhious way with you, as that 
I hardly know whether you are in jeft, or earneft, 
when your Honner calls me honneft fo often. 

I am a very plane man, and feldom have writ to 
fuch honourable gentlemen ; fo you will be good 
enuff to pafs by every thing, as I have often faid, and 
need not now fay over again. 

As to Mrs. Betty; I tho’te, indede, (lie looked 
above me. But fhe comes on very well, nathelefle. 
I could like her better, iff fhe was better to my 
young Lady. But fhe has too much wit for fo 
plane a man. Nathelefs, if flie was to angre me, 
althoff it is a fhame to bete a woman ; yet I colde 
make fhift to throe my hat at her, or fo, your 
Honner. 

But that fame refeit, iff your Honour fo pleafe, 
to cure a fhrowifh wife. It would more encurregc 
to wed, iff fo be one know’d it before-hand, as one 
may fay. So likewife, iff one knoed one could 
honeJUy , as your Honner fays, and as of the handy- 
work of God, in one twelve-month— 

But, I fhall grow impartinent to fuch a grate 
man-r-And hereafter may do for that, as file turnes 
out.-TT-For one mought be loth to part with her, 
mayhap, fo verry foon too ; efpefiially if fhe was 
to make the notable lanlady your Honner put into 

my he*id, 
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Butt woncemoer, beging your HoncrV pardcn, 
and promising all dilligince and exfacknefle, I refte, : 

> oof¥ r Honner’s dewtifull farvant to cttmmande 9 

.^•rn 251:31 Joseph: Lemanr*. 
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Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq^v 


St. Albany Monday Night, 
Snatch a few moments, while my Beloved is 
retired (as I hope, t© reft), to perform my pro- 
rnife. No purfuit!—Nor have 1 apprehenfiohs' of 
any; tho’ I mult make my charmer dread that there 
will be one. 

And now, let ma tell thee, that never was joy fo 
complete as mine f— But let me inquire ! Is not the 
angel flown away ?— 


Ono 1 She is in the next apartment!—Securely 
mine l - —Mine for ever / f: ofi! 


O ecjiafy /— My heart will bu*Jl .my breajiy ' 

To hap into her bofojn f — 

I knew, that the whole ftupid family were in a 
combination to do my bufinefs for me. I told thee, 
that they were all working for me, like fo many un¬ 
derground moles ; and ftill more blind than the moles 
are faid to be, unknowing that they did fo. I myfclf, 
thedire6for of their principal motions ; which filling 
in with the malice of their little hearts, they took to 
be all their own. 

But did I fay, my joy was perfect ?—-O no !—It 
receives fome abatement from my difgufted pride. Fc r 
how can I endure to think^ that I owe more to her 
relation’s perfections, than to her favour for me ?—Or 
even, as far as I know, to her preference of me to 
another man ? i ^ * ^ *- • 

But let me not indulge this thought. Were I to d V 
fo, it might coft my charmer dear.—Let me rejoice, 
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that (he has palled the Rubicon: That {he cannot 
return : That, as I have ordered it, the flight will 
appear to the Implacables to be altogether with her 
own confent: And that, if I doubt her love, lean 
put her to tryals, as mortifying to her nicenefs, as 
glorious to my pride.—For, let me tell thee, dearly 
as I love her, if I thought there was but the fhadow of 
a doubt in her mind, whether {he preferr’d me to any 
man living, I would {hew her no mercy. 

Tuefday , Day-dawn, 

But, on the wings of love, I fly to my charmer, 
who, perhaps, by this time, is rifing, to encourage 
the tardy d^wn. I have not flept a wink of the hour 
and half I Jay down to invite fleep. It feems to me, 
that 1 am not fo much Body, as to require fuch vulgar 
renovation. 

But why, as in the chariot, as in the inn, at alight¬ 
ing, all heart-burfting grief, my deareft creature l 
So perfecuted, as thou wert perfecuted !—So much 
in danger of the moll abhorr’d compulfion !—Yet 
grief fo unfufpedtably fmcere for an efcape fo critical! 

-—Take care !—Take care, O beloved of my foul : 
for jealous is the heart in which Love has eredted a 
temple to thee. 

Yet, it mull be allow’d, that fuch'a fudden tranfi- 
tion mult afFedt her —Mull ice her over.—When a 
little more ufed to her new fituation: When her hur¬ 
ries are at an end: When fhe fees how religioufly I 
{hall obferve all her Injunctions, fhe will un¬ 
doubtedly have the gratitude to diftinguifh between 
the confinement {he has efcaped from, and the liberty 
{he has reafon to rejoice in. 

She comes ! She comes !—And the Sun is juft rifing 
to attend her ! —Adieu ! —Be half as happy as I am 
[for all diffidences, like night-fogs before the fun, ex¬ 
hale at her approach]; and, next myfelf, thou wilt 
be the happieft man in the world. 

L E T- 
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LETTER V. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe* 


Wednefday-i April I2»- 


I WILL purfue my melancholy ftory. 

Being thus hurried to the chariot, it would have 
been to no purpofe to have refufed entering into it, 
had he not, in my fright, lifted me in, as he did: 
And it inftantly drove away a full gallop, and ftopt 
not till it brought us to St. Albans; which was juft as- 
the day fhut in. 

I thought I fhould have fainted feveral times by 
the way. With lifted-up hands and eyes, God 
protect me, faid I often to myfelf!—Can it be I, that 
am here!— My eyes running over, and my heart 
ready to burft with fighs as involuntary as my flight. 

How different, how incxprcflibly different, the gay 
wretch; viftbly triumphing (as I could not but coor 
ftrue his almoft rapturous joy) in the fuccefs of his 
arts ! But overflowing with complimental flourifhss, 
yet refpe&fully diftant his addrefs, ail the way we 
flew ; for that, rather than galloping, was the motion 
of the horfes ; which took, as I believe, a round¬ 
about way, to prevent being traced. 

I have reafon to think, there were other horfemen 
at his devotion; three or four different perfons, above 
the rank of fervants, galloping by us, now-and-then, 
on each fide of the chariot: But he took no notice of 
them ; and I had too much grief, mingled with in¬ 
dignation, notwithftanding all his blandifhments, to 
afk any queftions about them, or any thing elfe. 

Think, my dear, what were my thoughts, on 
alighting from the chariot; having no attendant of my 
own fex; no cloaths but what I had on, and thofe 
little fuited for fuch a journey as I had already taken, 
and was ftill further to take: Neither hood nor hat. 
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nor any thing but a handkerchief about piy neck and 
fhoulders: Fatigued to death : My mind ftill more 
fatigued than my body : And in fuch a foam the 
horfes, that every .one in the inn we put up at 
guefs’d (they could not do otherwife) that I was a 
young giddy creature* who had run away from her 
friends. This it was eafy to fee, by their whimpering 
and gaping; more of the people of the houfe alfo 
coming in to view us, as it were, by turns, than was 
necefl'ary for the attendance. 

The gentlewoman of the inn, whom he fent in to 
me, {hewed me another apartment; and, feeing me 
ready to faint, brought me hartfhorn and water; and 
then, upon my defiring to be left alone for half an 
hour, retired : For I found my heart ready to burft, 
on revolving every thing in my thoughts: And the 
moment (he was gone, fattening the door, I threw 
myfelf into an old great chair, and gave way to a vio¬ 
lent flood of tears; which a little relieved me. 

Mr. Lovelace, fooner than I wilhed, fent up the 
gentlewoman, who prefled me, in his name, to admit 
my Brother, or to come down to him : h or he had 
told her, I was his Sifter; and that he had brought rne, 
againft my will* and without warning* from a friend s 
houfe, where I had been all the winter, in order to 
prevent my marrying againft the confent of my 
friends; to whom he was nowcondufting me; and 
that, having given me no time for a travelling-drefs, 

I was greatly offended at him. 

So, my dear, your frank, your open-hearted friend, 
was forced to countenance this tale ; which, indeed, 
fuited me the better, becaufe I was unable, for fome 
time, to talk, fpeak, or look up ; and fo my dejeaion, 
and grief, and filence, might very well pafs before 
the gentlewoman and her niece who attended me, 

as a fit of fullennefs. A 

roi The room I was in being a bed-chamber, 1 cnoie 
loj 35 *° g° down, at his repeated meflage, attended by 
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the gentlewoman of the inn, to that in which he was. 
He approached me with great refpeCl, yet not exceed¬ 
ing a brotherly politenefs, where a brother is polite; 
and, calling me his deareft filler, alked after the flate 
of my mind; and hoped I would forgive him; for 
never brother half fo well loved a filler, as he me. 

A wretch !— How naturally did he fall into the ~ 
character, altho’ I was fo much out of mine ! 

Unthinking creatures have fome comfort in the 
fhortnefs of their views ; in their unapprehenfivenefs; 
and that they penetrate not beyond the prefent mo¬ 
ment : In Ihort, that'they are unthinking !—But, for 
a perfon of my thoughtful difpolition, who has been 
accullomed to look forward, as well to the poffible y as 
to the probable , what comfort can I have in my re¬ 
flections ? 

But let me give you the particulars of our converfa- 
tion, a little before and after our fupper-timc, joining 
both in one. 

When we were alone, he befought me [I cannot - 
fay but with all the tokens of a pallionate and re- 
fpeCtful tendernefs] to be better reconciled tomyfelf, , 
and to him : He repeated all the vows of honour, and 
inviolable affeCtion, that he ever made me: He pro- 
mifed to be wholly governed by me in every future 
flep : He alked me to give him leave topropofe, Whe-. 
ther 1 chofe to fet out next day to either of his aunts ? 

I was filent. I knew not what to fay, nor what - 
to do. 

Whether I chofe to have private lodgings procured 
me, in either of thofe ladies neighbourhood, as were 
once my thoughts ? 

I was Hill filent. 

Whether I chofe tQ go to either of Lord M.’s feats; 
that of Berks, or that in the county we were in ? 

In lodgings, I faid,. any-where, where he was not 
to be. . . 
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He had promifed This, he own’d; and he would 
religioufly keep to his word, as Toon as he found all 
danger of purfuit over; and that I was fettled to my 
mind.—But, if the place were indifferent to me, Lon¬ 
don was the fafeft, and the moft private : And his 
relations fhould all vifit me there, the moment I 
thought fit to admit them. His coufin Charlotte, 
particularly, fhould attend me, as my companion, if 
I would accept of her, as foon as fhe was able to go 
abroad. — Mean time, would I go to his aunt Law- 
rance’s (his aunt Sadleir was a melancholy woman) ? 
I fhould be the moft welcome gueft fhe ever received. 

I told him, I wifhed not to go (immediately, how¬ 
ever, and in the frame I was in, and likely not to be 
out of) to any of his relations : That my reputation 
was concerned, to have hifti abfent from me :—That, 
if I were in fome private lodging (the meaner the lefs to 
be fufpe&ed, as it would be known, that I went away 
by his means ; and he would be fuppofed to have pro¬ 
vided me handfome accommodations), it would be moft 
fuitable both to my mind and my fituation : That this 
might be beft, I fhould think, in the country for me ; 
in town for him .— And no matter how foon he was 
known to be there. 

If he might deliver his opinion, he faid, fince I de¬ 
clined going to any of his relations, London was the 
only place in the world to be private in. Every new¬ 
comer in a country-town or village excited a cu- 
riofity : A perfon of my figure (and many compliments 
he made me) would excite more. Evenmeffages and 
letters, where none ufed to be brought, would occa- 
fion inquiry. He had not provided a lodging any¬ 
where, fuppofing I would choofe to go either to Lon¬ 
don, where accommodations of that fort might be 
fixed upon in an hour’s time; or to his aunt’s ; or 
to Lord M.’s Hertfordfhire feat, where was houfe- 
keeper an excellent woman, Mrs. Greme, fuch an¬ 
other as my Norton. 

7 To 
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To be fure, I faid, if I were purfued, it would be 
in their firft paflion; and fome one of his relations 
houfes would be the place they would expert to find 
me at.—I knew not what to do ! 

My pleafure fhould determine him, he faid, be 
it what it would. Only that I were fafe, was all he 
was folicitous about. He had lodgings in town; but 
he did not offer to propofe them. He knew, I would 
have more objection to go to them, than I could have 
to go to Lord M.’s, or to his aunt’s.— 

No doubt of it, I reply’d, with an indignation in 
my manner, that made him run over with profeflions, . 
• that he was far from propofing them, or wifhing for 
my acceptance of them. And again he repeated. That 
my honour and fafety were all he was folicitous 
about; affuring me, that my will fhould be a law to •' 
him, in every particular. 

I was too peevifh, and too much affli&ed, and, , 
indeed, too much incenfed againft him, to take well 
any thing he faid. 

I thought myfelf, I faid, . extremely unhappy. I ' 
khew not what to determine upon: My reputation 
now, no doubt, utterly ruin’d : Deftitute of cloaths, , 
fit to be feenby any-body: My very indigence, as I 
might call it, proclaiming my folly to every one who « 
faw me: who would fuppofe, that I had been taken 
at advantage, or had given an undue one; and had i 
no power over either my will, or my a&ions : That . 
I could not but think I had been dealt artfully with : 
That he had feem’d to have taken, what he might fup¬ 
pofe, the juft meafure of my weaknefs, founded on my , 
youth and inexperience: That I could not forgive my-> 
felf for meeting him: That my heart bled for the 
diftrefles of my father and mother, on this occafion : 
That I would give the world, and aft my hopes in it, 
to have been ftill in my father’s houfe, whatever had 
been my ufage: 'l hat, let him proteft and vow what 
IH c 6 he 
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he would, I faw fomething low and felfifh in his love, 
that he could ftudy to put a young creature upon 
making fuch a facrifice of her duty and confcience : 
When a perfon actuated by a generous love, muft: 
feek to oblige the object of it, in every thing eflential 
to her honour, and to her peace of mind. 

He was very attentive to all I faid ; never offering 
to interrupt me once. His anfwer to every article, 
almoft methodically, fhew’d his memory. 

What I had faid, he told me, had made him very 
grave: And he would anfwer accordingly. 

He was grieved at his heart, that he had fo little 
fhare in my favour or confidence, as he had the morti¬ 
fication to find, by what I had faid, he had. 

As to my reputation , he muft be very fincere with 
me : That could not fufter half fo much by the ftep 
I fo much regretted to have taken, as by the confine¬ 
ment, and equally foolifh and unjuft treatment, I had 
met with from my relations : That every mouth was 
full of blame of them, of my brother and fifter parti¬ 
cularly ; and of wonder at my patience: That he muft: 
repeat, what he had written to me, he believed, more 
than once, That my friends themfelves expedled, that 
I fhould take a proper opportunity to free myfelf from 
their perfections ; why elfe did they confine me ? 
That my exalted chara£ter would ftill bear me out y 
with tbofe who knew me; who knew my brother's. 
and fifths motives; and who knew the wretch they 
were for compelling me to have. 

With regard to cloaths\ Who, as matters were cir- 
cumftanced, could expeft, that I fhould be able to 
bring away any others, than thofe I had on at the time ? 
For prefent life or wear, all the Ladies of his family 
would take a pride to fupply me: For future , the 
produft of the beft looms, not only in England, but 
throughout the world, were at my command. 
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If I wanted money , as no doubt I muff, he fhould 
be proud to fupply me : Would to God, he might pre¬ 
fume to-hope, there were but one intereft between us!— 

And then he would fain have had me to accept of 
100/. banknote; which, unawares to me, he put 
into my hand : But which, you may be fure, I refufed 
with warmth. 

He was inexpreflibly grieved and furprifed, he faid, 
to hear me fay, he had a&ed artfully by me. He 
came provided, according to my confirm’d appoint* 
ment [A wretch ! to upbraid me thus !], to redeem 
me from my perfecutors; and little expected a change 
of fentiment, and that he fhould have fo much diffi¬ 
culty to prevail upon me, as he had met with : That 
perhaps I might think his offer to go into the garden 
with me , and to face my aflembled relations, was a 
piece of art only: But that if I did, I wronged him: 
For, to this hour, feeing my exceffive uneafinefs, he 
wifh’d with all his foul, he had been permitted to 
accompany me in. It was always his maxim to brave 
a threatened danger—Threatened, where they have an 
opportunity to put in force their threats, were feldom 
to be feared.— But had he been affured of a private 
ftab, or of as many death’s wounds, as there were 
perfons in my family (made defperate as he fhould 
have been by my return), he would have attended me 
into the houfe. 

So, my dear, what I have to do, is to hold myfelf 
inexcufable for meeting fuch a determined and auda¬ 
cious fpirit; that’s all! — I have hardly any queftion 
now, that he would have contrived fame way or 
other to have got me away, had I met him at a mid¬ 
night hour, as once or twice I had thoughts to do. —- 
And that would have been more terrible ftill! 

He concluded this part of his talk, with faying, That 
he doubted not, but that, had he attended me in, he 
fhould have come off, in every- one’s opinion, fo well, 
that he fhould have had general leave to renew his 
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He went on: — He muft be fo bold as to tell me, 
he faid, that he fhould have paid avifit of this kind, 
but indeed accompany’d by feveral of his trufty 
friends, had I not met him—And that very after¬ 
noon too— for he could not tamely let the dreadful 
Wednefday come, without fome effort to change their 
determinations. 

What, my dear, was to be done with fuch a man! 

That therefore, for my fake, as well as for his 
own, he had reafon to wifh a difeafe fo defperate had 
been attempted to be overcome by as defperate a re¬ 
medy. We all know, faid he, that great ends are 
fometimes brought about by the very means by which 
they are endeavour’d to be fruftrated. 

My prefent fituation, I am fure, thought I, affords 
a fad evidence of this truth ! 

I was filent all this time. My blame was indeed 
turned inward. Sometimes, too, I was half-frighted at 
his audacioufnefs: At others, had the lefs inclination 
to interrupt him, being exceflively fatigued, and my 
fpirits funk to nothing, with the view even of the 
beft profpefts with fuch a creature. 

This gave him opportunity to proceed; And that 
he did ; affuming a ffill more ferious air. 

As to what further remained for him to fay, in an- 
fwer to what I had faid, he hoped I would pardon 
him 5 but, upon his foul, he was concerned, infinitely 
concerned, he repeated, his colour and his voice 
rifing, that it was necejjary for him to obferve, how 
much I chofe rather to have run the rifque of being 
Soimes’s wife, than to have it in my power to reward 
a man, who, I muft forgive him, had been as much 
infulted on my account, as / had been on his — who 
had watched my commands, and (pardon me, ma¬ 
dam) every changeable motion of your pen, all hours, 
in all weathers, and with a chearfulnefs and ardor, 
that nothing but the moft faithful and obfequious paf- 
fton could ini p ire.— 
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I now, Mifs, began to revive into a little more 
warmth of attention.— 

And all, madam, for what? [How I flared!] — 
Only to prevail upon you to free yourfelf from unge¬ 
nerous and bafe oppreflion— 

Sir, Sir! indignantly faid I— 

Hear me but out, deareft: madam! — My heart is 
full — I mvjl fpeak what I have to fay—To be told 
[for your words are yet in my ears, and at my heart!], 
that you would give the world, and all your hopes in it y 
to have been ftill in your cruel and gloomy father’s 
houfe — 

Not a word. Sir, againft my papa! — I will not 
bear that— 

Whatever had been your ufage': — And you have a 
credulity, madam, againft all probability, if you be¬ 
lieve you fhould have avoided being Solmes’s wife : 
That I have put you upon facrificing your duty and 
conference —Yet, deareft creature! fee you not the 
con tradition that your warmth of temper has fur- 
prized you into, when the reluctance you fhewed to 
the laft to leave your perfecutors, has cleared your 
confcience from the leaft reproach of this fort.— 

O Sir ! Sir ! are you fo critical then ? Are you fo 
light in your anger, as to dwell upon words ! — 

And indeed, my dear, I have fince thought, that 
his anger was not owing to that fudden impetus , which 
cannot be eafily bridled; but rather, was a fort of 
manageable anger, let loofe to intimidate me. 

Forgive me, madam—I have juft done. — Have I 
not, in your own opinion, hazarded my life to re¬ 
deem you from oppreflion? —Yet is not my reward, 
after all, precarious?—For, madam, have you not 
condition’d with me [and moft facredly, hard as the 
condition is, will I obferve it], that all my hope muft 
be remote: That you are determined to have it in 
your power to favour or rejeCl me totally, as you 
pleafe ?— 
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See, my dear! In every refpedl my condition 
changed for the worfe! Is it in my power to take 
your advice, if 1 fhould think it ever fo right to take 
it?— 

And have you not furthermore declared, proceeded 
he, that you will engage to renounce me for ever, if 
your friends infift: upon that cruel renunciation, as the 
terms of being reconciled to you ? 

But, neverthelefs, madam, all the merit of having 
faved you from an odious compulfion/fhali be mine. I 
glory in it, tho’ I were to lofe you for ever—As I fee I 
am but too likely to do, from your prefent difplea- 
furc; and efpecially, if your friends infift upon the 
terms you are ready to comply with. 

That you art your oivn tnijlrefs , thro’ my means, is, 
I repeat, my boaft.—As fuch, I humbly implore your 
favour — And that only upon the conditions I have 
yielded to hope for it.— As I do now thus humbly [the 
proud wretch falling on one knee] your forgivenefs, 
for fo long detaining your ear, and for all the plain¬ 
dealing that my undeligning heart would not be de-~ 
nied to utter by my lips. 

O Sir, pray rife ! —Let the obliged kneel, if one 
of us mult kneel! — But, neverthelefs, proceed not 
in this ftrain, I befeech you. You have had a great 
deal of trouble about me : But had you let me know 
in time, that you expected to be rewarded for it at 
the price of my duty, I fhould have fpared you 
much of it. 

Far be it from me. Sir, to depreciate merit fo 
extraordinary. But let me fay, that had it not been 
for the forbidden correfpondence I was teazed by you 
into [and which I had not continued (every letter for 
many letters, intended to be the laft), but becaufe I 
thought you a fufferer from my friendsJ, I had not been 
either confined or maltreated: Nor would my bro¬ 
ther’s low-meant violence have had ^ foundation to 
w ork upon. 
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I am far from thinking my cafe would have been fo 
very defperate as you imagine, had I flay’d. My fa¬ 
ther loved me at bottom : He would not fee me be¬ 
fore ; and I wanted only to fee him, and to be heard >; 
and a delay of his fentence was the leaft thing I ex^ 
pedled from the trial I was to ftand. 

You are boafting of your merits. Sir j let merit be 
your boaft : Nothing elfe can attra<fl me. If perfonal 
confiderations had principal weight with me, either in 
Solmes’s disfavour, or in your favour, I lhould defpife 
myfelf: If you value yourfelf upon them, in prefer¬ 
ence to the perfon of the poorSolmes, I lhall.defpife 
you ! 

You may glory in your fancied merits, in getting 
me away: But the caufe of your glory, I tell you 
plainly, is ?ny ftiame. 

Make to yourfelf a title to my regard, which I 
can better approve of; or elfe you will not have fo 
much merit with me , as you have with yourfelf 

But here, like the firft pair, I r at leaft,. driven out 
of my paradife, are we recriminating. No more lhall 
you need to tell me of your fufferings y and your merits f 
— your All hours , and All weathers! For 1 will bear 
them in memory, as long as I live ; and, if it be im- 
pollible for me to reward them, be ever ready to own 
the obligation. All that I defire of you, now, is, to 
leave it to myfelf to feek for fome private abode: To 
take the chariot with you to London, or elfewhere : 
And, if I have any further occafion for your aflift- 
ance and prote&ion, I will fignify it to you, and be 
ftill further obliged to you. 

You are warm, my deareft life! — But indeed there 
is no occafion for it. Had I any views unworthy of 
my faithful love for you, I fliould not have been fo 
honeft in my declarations. 

Then he began again to vow the fincerity of his 
intentions. 


But 
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But I took him up fliort i I am willing to believe you, 
Sir- It would be infupportable but to fuppofe there 
were a necejjity for fuch folemn declarations [ At this he 
leemed to collect himfelf, as I may lay, into a little 
more circumfpe&ion]. If I thought there were, I 
would not fit with you here,, in a public inn, I allure 
you, altho’ cheated hither, as far as I know,, by me* 
thods [You mull: excufe me, Sir !J that, the very 
fulpicion that it may be fo, gives me too much vexa¬ 
tion, for me to have patience either with you or with 
myfelf.— But no more of this juft now: Let me but 
know, I befeech you r good Sir , bowing [I was very 
angry ! ], if you intend to leave me ; or if I have only 
efcaped from one confinement to another ?— 

Cheated hither , as far as you know , madam! Let 
you know (and with that air too, charming though 
gric\ous to my heart!) if you have only efcaped from 
one confinement to another! — Amazing ! perfe&ly 
amazing ! — And can there be a neceflity for me to 
anfwer this ? — You are abfolutely your own miftrefs. 

*— It were very ftrange, if you were not. The mo¬ 
ment you are in a place of fafety, I will leave you.*_ 

One condition only, give me leave to beg yourconfent 
to . It is this : That you will be plealed, now vou are 
fo intirely in your own power, to renew a promife vo¬ 
luntarily made before ; voluntarily , or I would not now 
prefume to requeft it; for althoT would not be thought 
capable of growing upon concefiion, yet I cannot bear 
to think of lofing the ground your goodnefs had given 
me room to hope I had gained ; ‘ That, make up 

how you pleafe with your relations, you will never 
* marr y any other man, while l am living and fingle, 
c unlefs I mould be fo wicked as to give new caufe 
** lor high dilpleafure/ 

I hefitate not to confirm this promife, Sir, upon 
your own condition. In what, manner do you expedi 
me to confirm it ?— 

Only, 
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Only, Madam, by your word. 

Then I never will. 

He had the aflurance [I was now in his power] to 
falute me, as a fealing of my promife, as he called it. 
His motion was fo fudden, that I was not aware of it. 
It would have looked affe&ed to be very angry; yet 
I could not be pleafed, confidering this as a leading 
freedom, from a fpirit fo audacious and incroaching ; 
and he might fee, that I was not. 

He palled all that by with an air peculiar to him- 
felf — Enough ! enough, deareft madam ! — And let 
me beg of you but to conquer this dreadful uneafinefs r 
which gives me to apprehend but too-too much for 
my jealous love to bear: And it (hall be my whole 
endeavour to deferve your favour, and to make you 
the happieft woman in the world y as I fhall be the. 
happieft of men. 

I broke from him to write to you my preceding 
letter j but refufcd to fend it by his fervant, as I told 
you. The gentlewoman of the inn help’d me to a 
meflenger, who was to carry what you (hould give him 
to Lord M.’s feat in Hertford(hire, directed for Mrs.. 
Greme the houfekeeper there. And early in the 
morning, for fear of purfuit, we were to fet out that 
way : And there he propofed to exchange the chariot- 
and-fix for a chaife-and-pair of his own, which hap¬ 
pened to be at that feat, as it would be a lefs-noticed 
conveyance. 

I looked over my little ftock of money ; and found 
it to be no more than feven guineas and fome filver : 
The reft of my ftock was but fifty guineas, and that 
five more than I thought it was, when my After chal¬ 
lenged me as to the fum I had by me (a): And 
thofe I left in my efcritoire, little thinking to be pre* 
vailed upon to go away with him. 

Indeed my cafe abounds with a (hocking variety of 
indelicate circumftances. Among the reft, I was 

forced 


(a) See VoL i. /». 292, 293. 
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%ce(j to account to him, who Imew I could have 1 no 

w?,i U>S bu r ‘ f wh f 1 had on > h °w I came to have linen 

I f °!j - e C0 . uId not bu ‘ know 1 fent for it] ; 

kit he ihould imagine I had. an early defign to i<f 

away with him, and made that a part of the prepara* 

^fttoft. heartily wilhed,. he faid, for my mi** 
lake, that your mamma would have afforded me licr 
proteaion ; and delivered himfelf, upon this fubje&. 
With equal freedom and concern. J 

t,, |tl n' ; i i r n e arc > my dear Mifs Howe, a multitude of 
j-r f os ai ] d decorums,, which a young creature muff 
d fpen e with, who, in fuch a fit/ationf makes a man 
lie intimate attendant of her perfon. I could now" 

I think, give twenty reafons ftronger than any I have 

fhouM ° re mC K- tJl ?, ne a’ Wby womenofth e leaft delicacy 
ftould never think of incurring the danger and difgrace 

wiri a h‘ nS ti,£ tt /P 1 have been drawn in to take, 8 but 

UDon thT* and a r Crf o n ’ and wh y ‘hey Should look 


® @ 


ferv^° RE ^ ve ° ,cI °^ (Tuefday.morning) themaid- 
crvant came up to tell me, m y brother was ready, and 
that breakfaft alfo waited for me in the parlour. I went 

fr ™t Z'l 3 1 J Cart “ hcaVy , 2s e > ?es > and received 
g eat acknowledgements and compliments from him 

©n ^eing o foori drefs d, and ready, as he interpreted, 
it, to continue our journey. 

He had the thought which I had not [For what had 
I to do with thinking, who had it not, when I flood 
moft in need of it?], to purchafe for me a velvet 
hood, and a handfome Ihort cloak, tiimm’d with 

wlrd’ iTTrT f t ying thin S to rae - He muft re- 
k Al the ar . tful lncroacher laid, before.the 
landlady and her maids, and niece, for his forethought t 

and would falute his pretty Men filter !—He took 

tobni III ,jhiV 
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his reward *, and, as he faid, a tear with it. While 
he afiured me [ftill before them, a vile wretch !], that 
l'had nothing to fear from meeting with parents, who 
fo dearly loved me.—How could I be complaifant, 
my dear, to fuch a man as this ?— 

As foon as the chariot drove on, he afked me, 
whether I had any obje<Sfion to go to Lord M.’s Hert- 
fordfhire feat? His Lordfhip, he faid, was at his 
Berkfhire one. 

I told him, I chofe not to go, as yet, to any of 
his relations $ for that would indicate a plain defiance 
to my own—My choice was, to go to a private 
lodging, and for him to be at a diilance from me ; at 
lead, till I heard how things were taken by my 
friends—For that altho’ I had but little hopes of a 
reconciliation, as it was ; yet if they knew 1 was in 
his prote&ion, or in that of any of his friends (which 
would be looked upon as the fame thing), there would 
not be room for any at all. 

I fhould govern him as I pleafed, he folemnly afiured 
me, in every thing. But he dill thought London was 
the bed: place for me ; and if I were once fafe there, 
and in a lodging to my liking, he would go to M. Hall. 
But, as I approved not of London, he would urge it 
no further. 

He propofed, and I confented, to put up at an inn 
in the neighbourhood of The Lawn (as he called Lord 
M.’s feat in this county), fince I chofe not to go 
thither. And here"! got two hours to myfelf j which 
I told him I fhould pafs in writing another letter to 
you [meaning my narrative, which I had begun at 
St. Albans, fatigued as I was], and in one to my 
fifter, to apprize the family (whether they were feli¬ 
citous about it or not), that I was well ; and to beg 
that my cloaths, fome particular books, and the fifty 
guineas I had left in my eferitoire, might be fent me. 

He afked, If I had confidered whither to have them 
dire&ed ? 
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Indeed not I, I told him, I was a ftranger to— 

So was he, he interrupted me ; but it ffruck him 
by chance—[Wicked ftory-teller !] 

. But, added he, I will tell you, madam, how it 
fhall be managed—If you don’t choofe to go to 
London, it is, neverthelefs, beft, that your relations 
(hould think you there ; for then they will abfolutely 
defpair of finding you. If you write, be pleafed to 
direCl, To be left for you, at Mr. Ofgood’s, near 
Soho-fquare ; who is a man of reputation, and they 
will go very fafe : And this will effectually amufe 
them. 

Amufe them , my dear !—Amufe whom ?—My fa¬ 
ther !—my uncles !—But it muff be fo!—•—All his 
expedients ready, you fee !— 

I had no objection to this : And I have written ac¬ 
cordingly. But what anfwer I fhall have, or whether 
any, that is what gives me no fmall anxiety. 

This, however, is one confolation, that, if I have 
an anfwer, and altho’ my brother fhould be the writer, 
it cannot be more fevere than the treatment I have of 
late received from him and my fifter. 

Mr. Lovelace ftaid out about an hour and half; and 
then came in ; impatiently fending up to me no lefs 
than four times, to exprefs his defire of my company. 
But I fent him word as often, that I was bufy; and, 
at laft, that I fliould be fo, till dinner was ready. So 
he halfen’d that, as I heard him now-and-then, with 
a hearty curfe upon the cook and waiters. 

This is another of his perfections. I ventured 
afterwards to check him for his free words, as we fat 
at dinner. 

Having heard him fwear at hisfervant, when below, 
whom, neverthelefs, he owns to be a good one; It is 
a fad life, faid I, thefe innkeepers live, Mr. Love¬ 
lace. 

No; pretty well, I believe.—But why, madam, 
think you, tnat fellows, who eat and drink at other 
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mens coll, or they are forry whelps of innkeepers* 
fhould be intitled to pity ? m od &rw o3 

Becaufe of the foldiers they are obliged' to quarter. ;vtj 
who .are generally, X -believe, wretched profligates. 
Blefe me ! r&id j, .howl heard one of them fwearand ft 
curfe, juft now, at a modeft meek man, as I judge ! 
by his low voice, and gentle anfwers It— Well.do they, 
make k a proverb — Like a trooper ! 

He bit his lip; arofe ^ turned upon his heel; ftept- 
to the glafs ; and looked confidently abaflied, if I may fo 

fay-Ay, Madam, faid he, thefe troopers are fad 

fwearing fellows. I think their officers fhould chaftife 
•them far it. ofamA—rs3 bym 

I am furevthey deferve chaftifement, reply’d I — 
For fwearing is a moft unmanly vice, and curfing as 
poor and low a one ; fince it proclaims the profligateV 
want of power, and his wickednefs at the fame times 
for, could fuch a one punijh as he /peaks , he would 
be a fiend! is j| 

Charmingly obferved, by my foul, madam! — The 
next trooper I hear fwear and curfe. I’ll tell him what 
an umnanly, and what a poor whelp he is; 

Mrs. Greme came to pay her duty to me, as Mr. 
Lovelace called it; and was very urgent with me to 
go to her Lord’s houfe ; letting me know what hand- 
fome things file had heard her Lord, and his two 
nieces, and all the family, fay of me ; and what 
wiihes, for feveral months paft, they had put up for 
the honour fire now hoped foon would be done them 

allt ud lo isrfjqn* 

This gave me fome fatisfa&ipn, as it confirmed 
from the mouth of a very good fort of woman, all 
that Mr* Lovelace had told me. < w- /sH 

Lfpon inquiry about a private lodging, fhe reepm- 
mended nip to a fiftcr-in-law of hers, ei>ht miles from 
thence — Where I now am. And what pleafed me 
the better, was, that Mr. Lovelace [of.whom I coidd 
fee fhp. was'infinitely. pbfervantj. oblige^ her, of his 

r\urn 
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own motion, to accompany me in the chaife; himfelf 
riding on horfeback, with his two fervants, and one 
of Lord M/s. And here we arrived about four 
o’clock. 

But, as I told you in my former, the lodgings are 
inconvenient, and Mr. Lovelace found great fault with 
them ; telling Mrs. Greme, who had laid, they were 
not worthy of us, that they came not up even to her 
defeription of them ; that, as the houfe was a mile 
from a town, it was not proper for him to be fo far 
diftant from me, left any thing ftiould happen : And 
yet the apartments were not feparate and diftiiuSt 
enough for me to like, he was fure. 

This muft be agreeable enough from him, you’ll 
believe. 

Mrs. Greme and I had a good deal of talk in the 


chaife about him : She was very eafy and free in her 
anfwers to all I alked j and has a very ferious turn, I 
find. 

I led her on to fay to the following effect 5 fome 
part of it not unlike what his uncle’s difmiffed bailiff 
had faid before ; by which I find that all the fervants 
opinion of him is alike. 

‘ That Mr. Lovelace was a generous man : That it 

* was hard to fay, whether the fervants of her Lord’s 
c family lov’d or fear’d him moft: That her Lord had 

* a very great affection for him : That his two noble 

* aunts were no lefs fond of him: That his two 
4 coufins Montague were as good-natured young La- 

* dies as ever lived : That his uncle and aunts had 

* propofed feveral Ladies to him, before he made his 

* addrefles to me; and even fince; defpairing to 
c move me, and my friends, in his favour — But that 

* he had no thoughts of marrying at all, fhe had heard 
‘ him fay, if it were not to me : That as well her Lord, 

* as his filters, were a good deal concerned at the 
‘ contempts, and ill-ufage, he received from my fa- 

* mily: But admired my character, and wifn’d to 

, * have 
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have him married to me, altho* 1 were not to have 
a (hilling, in preference to any other pcrfon, from 
die opinion that they had of the influence I fhould 
have over him: That, to be fure, fhe faid, Mr. 
Lovelace was a wild gentleman: But that was a dif- 
temper which would cure itfelf: That her Lord de¬ 
lighted in his company,whenever he could get it: But 
that they often fell out; and his Lordfhip was always 
forced to fubmit: Indeed, was half-afraid of him, 
fhe believ’d —For he would do as he pleafed. She 
mingled a thoufand pities often, that he a£ted not 
4 up to the talents lent him—Yet would have it, that 
4 he had fine qualities to found a reformation upon; 

4 and, when the happy day came, would make amends 
4 for all : And of this all his friends were fo allured, 

4 that they wifhed for nothing fo earneflly, as for his 
4 marriage.* 

This, indifferent as it is, is better than my brother 
fays of him. 

The people of the houfe here are very honefl- 
looking induftrious folks: Mrs. Sorlings is the gentle¬ 
woman’s name. The farm feems well-flock’d, and 
thriving. She is a widow,; has two fons, men grown, 
who vie with each other which (hall take moft pains 
in promoting the common good ; and they are both of 
them, I already fee, more refpetSlful to two modeft 
young women, their fillers, than my brother was to 
his filler. I believe I mull llay here longer than at 
firll I thought I Ihould. 

I Ihould have mentioned, that, before I fet out for 
this place, I received your kind letter. Every thing is 
kind from fo dear a friend. I own you might well be 
furprifed ; [I was myfelf; as by this time you will 
have feen] — after I had determin’d, too, fo llrongly 
againlt going away. 

I have not the better opinion of Mr. Lovelace for 
his extravagant volubility. He is too full of profef- 
fions: He fays too many fine things of me, and to me: 
Vot. III. I^ to of it. True 
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True refpe&, true value, I think, lies not in words: 
Words cannot exprefs it: The filent awe, the humble, 
the doubting eye, and even the hefitating voice, better 
{hew it by much, than, as Shakefpeare fays^nsrl 

■ ■■ The rattling tongue 

• • >1 X)f faucy and audacious eloquence. 

The man, to be fure, is, at times, all upon the 
ecjfattcy one of his phrafes; but, to my frame and 
confufion, I know too well what to attribute.it to, in 
a great meafure — To his triumph , my dear, in one 
word ; it needs no further explanation ; and, to give 
it! that word, perhaps, equally expofes my vanity, and 
condemns my folly. 

We have been alarmed with notions of a purfuit, 
founded upon a letter from his intelligencer. 

How do different circumflances fan&ify or con¬ 
demn an a&ion ! — What care ought we to take not 
to confound the diflin&ions of right and wrong, when 
Jeff comes into the queftion ! I condemn’d in him 
the corrupting of a fervant of my papa’s $ and now I 
am glad to give a kind of indirebf: approbation of it, 
by inquiring what he hears, by that or any other way, 
of the manner in which my relations took my flight. 
A preconcerted, forward, and artful flight, to be fure, 
it muft appear to them-— That’s a fad thing ! —Yet 
how, as I am fituated, can I put them right ? 

Mod heavily, he fays, they take it 3 butfrew not 
fo much grief as rage.— And he can hardly have pa¬ 
tience to hear of the virulence and menaces of my 
brother againft himfelf— Then a merit is made to me 
of bis forbearance. 

• What a fatisfatfbion am I robbed of, my deareft 
friend, by this rafh a&ion ? I can now, too late, judge 
of the difference there is in being an offended rather 
than an offending perfon ! — What would I give to 
have it once more in my power to fay I fuffer'd 
wrong, rather than did wrong ? That others were more 

wanting 

. 0 
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duty is owing) to them? — 

Fie upon me ! for meeting the feducer! Let all 
end as happily as It now may, I have laid up for my- 
felf remorfe for my whole life. * 

What more concerns me is, that every time I fee 
this man, I am Hill at a greater lofs Chan before what 
to make of him. I watch every turn of his counte¬ 
nance : And I think I fee very deep lines in it. He 
looks with more meaning, I verily think, than he ufed 
to look ; yet not more ferious; not lefs gay—I don’t 
know how he looks — But with more confidence a 
great deal than formerly; and yet he never wanted 
that. 

But here is the thing: I behold him with fear now, 
as knowing the power my indiferetion has given him 
over me. And well may he look more elate, when 
he fees me deprived t)f all the felf- fuppofed fignifi- 
cance, which adorns and exalts a perfon who has been 
accuftomed to refpe£t ; and who now, by a confcious 
inferiority, allows herfelf to be overcome, and in a 
ftate of obligation, as I may fay, to her new pro¬ 
testor. 

I fhall fend this, as my former, by a poor man, who 
travels every day with pedlary matters, who will leave 
it at Mrs. Knollys’s, as you direct. 

If you hear any thing of my father and mother, 
and of their health, and how my friends were affected 
by my unhappy ftep, pray be fo good as to write me a 
few lines by the meffenger, if his waiting for them 
can be known to you. 

I am afraid to a(k you. Whether, upon reading 
that part of my narrative already in your hands, you 
think any fort of extenuation lies for 


Your unhappy 

Clarissa Harlow** 
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Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq;. 

Tuefday , Wedn. Apr, II, 12. 

HOU claimed nfy promife, that I will be as 
particular as poffible, in all that pafles between 
me and my goddefs. Indeed, I never had a more 3 - 
luftrious fubje& to exercife my pen upon: And, more¬ 
over, I have leifure; for, by her good-will, my ac- 
ccfs would be as difficult to her, as that of the 
humbled flave to an eaftern monarch. Nothing, 
then, but inclination to write, can be wanting: And 
jfince our friendfhip, and thy obliging attendance 
upon me at the White Hart, will not excufe That, I 
will endeavour to keep my word. 

I parted with thee and thy brethren, with a full 
refolution, thou'knoweft, to rejoin ye, if fhe once 
again difappointed me, in order to go together, at¬ 
tended by our fervants, for fhew-fake, to her gloomy 
father ; and demand audience of the tyrant, upon the 
freedoms taken with my character: And to have 
try’d by fair means, if fair would do, to make them 
change their refolutions; and treat her with lefc in¬ 
humanity, and me with more civility. 

I told thee my reafons for not going in fearch of a 
letter of countermand. I was right; for, if I had, I 
(hould have found fuch a one ; and had I received it, 
(lie would not have met me. Did the think, that 
after I had been more than once difappointed, I would 
not keep her to her promife ; that X would not hold 
her to it, when I had got her in fo deeply ? 

The moment I heard the door unbolt, I was fure 
of her. That motion made my heart bound to my 
throat. But when That was followed with the pre¬ 
fence of my charmer, flafhing upon me all at once 
in a flood of brightnefs, fweetiy drefs’d, tho* all un- 

6 prepar’d 
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prepar’d for a journey, I trod air, and hardly 
myfelf a mortal. : ll 3 T 1 ' J 

Thou fhalt judge of her drefs, as, at the moment 
(he appear’d to me, and as, upon a nearer obferva- 
jtion, (he really was. I am a critic, thou knoweft, in 
womens drefles.—Many a one have I taught to drefs, 
and help’d to undrefs. But there is fuch a native ele¬ 
gance in this lady, that (he furpaffes all that I could 
imagine furpafling.—But then her perfon adorns what 
(he wears, more than drefs can adorn her $ and that’s 
ficr excellence. 

Expe& therefore, a faint (ketch of her admirable 
perfon with her drefs. 

Her wax-like flefh [for, after Jail, flefh and blood 
I think (he is!] by its delicacy and firmnefs, anfwers 
for the foundnefs of her health. Thou haft often 
heard me launch out in praife of her complexion, I 
never in my life beheld a fkin fo illujfrioujly fair. The 
Hly and the driven fnow it is nonfenfe to talk ot': 
Her lawn and her laces one might, indeed, compare 
tothofe: But what a whited wall would a woman 
appear to be. Who had a complexion which would 
juftify fuch unnatural comparifons ? But this lady is 
all-alive, all-glowing, ill charming flefh and blood, 
yet fo clear, that every meandring vein is to be feen 
in all the lovely parts of her, which cuftom permits to- 
be vifible. 

Thou haft heard me alfo defcribe the wavy ringlets 
bf her fhining hair, needing neither art nor powder ; 
of itfelf an ornament, defying all other ornaments j 
wantoning in and about a neck that is beautiful be¬ 
yond defcription. 

Her head-drefs was a Bruflels-Iace mob, peculiarly 
adapted to the charming air and turn of her features- 
A fky-blue ribband illuftrated that. —But altho* the 
weather was fomewhat fharp, fhe had not on either 
hat or hood; for, befides that fhe loves to ufe her- 
felf hardily (by which means, and by a temperance 
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truly exemplary, {he is allowed to have given high 
health and vigour to an originally tender conftitution), 
fbe Teems to have intended to fhew me, that fhe was 
determined not to ftand to her appointment. O Jack* 
that fuch a Tweet girl fhould be a rogue ! L 

Her morning-gown was a pale primrofe-colour’d 
paduafoy : The cuffs and robings curioufly embroi¬ 
der’d by the fingers of this ever-charming Ariadne, 
in a running pattern of violets, and their leaves ; the 
light in the flowers filver ; gold in the leaves. A pair 
of diamond fnaps in her ears. A white handkerchief^ 
wrought by the fame inimitable fingers, concealed —- 
O Belford ! what ftill more inimitable beauties did it 
not conceal!—And I faw, all the way we rode, the 
bounding heart ; by its throbbing motions I faw it \ 
dancing beneath the charming umbrage. 

Her ruffles were the fame as her mob. Her apron 
a flower’d lawn. Her coat white fatten,, quilted : 
Blue fatten her fhoes, braided with the fame colour, 
without lace; for what need has the prettieft foot 
in the world of ornament ? Neat buckles in them : 
And on her charming arms a pair of black velvet 
glove-like muffs, of her own invention ; for fhe 
makes and gives fafhions as fhe pleafes. Her hands, 
velvet of themfelves, thus uncover’d, the freer to be 
grafp’d by thofe of her adorer. 

I have told thee what were my tranfports, when 
the undrawn bolt prefented to me my long-expe£fed 
goddefs.— Her emotions were more Tweedy femi¬ 
nine, after the firft moments ; for then the fire of her 
flarry eyes began to fink into a lefs-dazling languor. 
She trembled : Nor knew fhe how to fupport the agi¬ 
tations of a heart fhe had never found fo ungovernable. 
She was even fainting, when I clafp’d her in my fup- 
porting arms. What a precious moment That I How 
near, how fweetly near, the throbbing partners ! 

By her drefs, I faw, as I obferv’d before, how un¬ 
prepar’d fhe was for a journey ; and not doubting her 
' • ' ‘ a (1 intention 
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intention once more to difappoint me, I would have 
drawn her after me. Then began a contention the 
moft vehement that ever I had with lady. It would 
pain thy friendly heart to be told the infinite trouble 
I had with her. I begg’d, I pray’d ; on my knees I 
begg’d and pray’d her, yet in vain, to anfwer her 
own appointment: And had I not happily provided 
for fuch a ftruggle, knowing whom 1 had to deal 
with, I had certainly failed in my defign; and as cer¬ 
tainly would have accompanied her in, without thee 
and thy brethren : And who knows what might have 
been the confequence ? 

But my honeft agent anfwering my fignal, tho* 
not quite fo foon as I expected, in the manner thou 
knoweft I had laid down to him, They are coming f 
They are coming!—Fly, fly, my beloved creature, 
cry’d I, drawing my fword with a flourilh, as if I 
would have flain half an hundred of them ; and, feiz- 
ing her trembling hands, I drew her after me fo 
fwiftly, that my feet, winged by love, could hardly 
keep pace with her feet, agitated by fear. —And fo I 
became her emperor! 

I’ll tell thee all, when I fee thee : And thou fhalt 
then judge of my difficulties, and of her perverfenefs. 
And thou wilt rejoice with me, at my conqueft over 
fuch a watchful and open-ey’d charmer. 

But feeft.thou not now [as I think I do] the wind-' 
•utftripping fair-one flying from her love to her love ? 
—Is there not fuch a game ? — Nay, flying from 
friends fhe was refolved not to abandon, to the mail 
fhe was determined not to go off with ?—The Sex ! 
The Sex, all over !—Charming contradiction !—Hah, 
hah, hah, hah !—I muft here lay down my pen, to 
hold my fides; for I muft have my laugh out, now 
the fit is upon me 1 

♦ $ 

I believe —I believe—Hah, hah, hah f—I believe. 
Jack, my dogs conclude me mad; For here has one 
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of them popt in, as if to fee what ailed me; or whom 
I had with me.—The whorefon caught the laugh, as 
he went out. — Hah, hah, hah ! — An /m-pudent 
dog!—OJack, kneweft thou my conceit, and were 
but thy laugh joined to mine, I believe it would hold 
me for an hour longer. 

Li: But, O my ^eft-beloved fair-one, repine not thou 
at the arts by which thou fufpe&eft thy fruitlefs vi¬ 
gilance has been over-watched.—Take care, that 
thou provokeft not new ones, that may be ftill more 
. worthy of thee. If once thy emperor decrees thy 
fall, thou fhalt greatly fall. T hou fhalt have caufe, 
tf, that comes to pafs which way come to pafs [for 
why wouldeft thou put off marriage to fo long a day, 

_ as till thou hadft reafon to be convinced of my reforma¬ 
tion, deareft ?] ; thou fhalt have caufe, never fear, 
to fit down more diflatisfied with thy flars, than with 
thyfelf. And come the worft to the worft, glorious 
terms will I give thee. T hy garifon, with general 
Prudence at the head, and governor IVatcbfulnefi 
bringing up the rear, fhall be allowed to march out 
with all the honours due to fo brave a refinance. And 
all thy fex, and all mine, that hear of my ftratagems, 
and thy condudf, fhall acknowlege the fortrefs as nobly 
won, as defended. 

Thou wilt not dare, methinks I hear thee fay, to 
attempt to reduce fuch a goddefs as This, to a 
ftandard unworthy of her excellencies. It is impof- 
fible, Lovelace, that thou fhouldft intend to break 
thro' oaths and proteftations fo folemn. 

That I did not intend it, is certain. That I do in¬ 
tend it, I cannot (my heart, my reverence for her, 
will not let me) fay. But knoweft thou not my 
averfion to the Bate of fhackles ?—And is fhe not In 
m v Power ? 

And wilt thou, Lovelace, abufe that power, which— 

Which what, puppy ?—Which I obtain’d not by 
her own confent, but againft it. 

+•-,/ ? Q But 
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But which thou hadft never obtained, had file not 
efteem’d thee above all men. 

And which I had never taken fo much pains to ob*- 
tain, had I not loved her above all women.—So far 
upon a par. Jack!—And, if thou pleaded: hondur,. 
ought not honour to be mutual ? If mutual, docs it 
not imply mutual truft, mutual confidence?— And 
what have I had of that from her to boaft of ? — 
Thou knoweft the whole progrefs of our warfare: 
For a warfare it has truly been f and far, very far* 
from an amorous warfare too* Doubts, miftrufts* 
upbraidings, on her part: Humiliations the mod ab- 
jeCt, on mine. Obliged to aflume fuch airs of re¬ 
formation, that every varlet of ye has been afraid £ 
fhould reclaim in good earnefh And haft thou not 
thyfelf frequently obferved to me, how aukwardly I 
returned to my ufual gaiety, after I had been within 
a mile of her father's garden-wall, altho’ I had not 
feen her ? 

Does (he not deferve to pay for all this ?—To make 
an honeft fellow look like an hypocrites what a vile 
thing is that ! 

Then thou knoweft what a falfe little rogue (lie has 
been ! How little confcience fhe has made of difap- 
pointing me ! —Haft thou not been a witnefs of my 
ravings, on this fcore ?—Have I not, in the height of 
them, vowed revenge upon the faithlefs charmer ?— 
And, if I muji be forfworn, whether I anfwcr her 
expectations, or follow my own inclinations fas 
Cromwell faid. If it muft be my head, or the king’sJ, 
and the option in my own power; can I hefltate a. 
moment which to choofe ? 

Then, I fancy, by her circumfpeCtion, and her 
continual grief, that file expeCts fomemifehief from me.. 
I don’t care to difappoint any-body Ihave a value for. 

But O the noble, the exalted creature 1 Who can. 
avoid hefitating when he thinks of an. offence againfk 
her Who can. but pity— < ■*>*>* wi rad 
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Yet, on the other hand, fo loth at laft to ven¬ 
ture, tho’ threatened to be forced into the nuptial fet¬ 
ters with a man, whom to look upon as a rival, is 
to difgrace myfelf!—* So fullen, now (he has ven¬ 
tured !—What title has foe to pity ; and to a pity" 
which her pride would make her difclaim ? 

But I refolve not any way . I will fee how her will 
works; and how my will leads me on. I will give the 
combatants fair play. And I find, every time I at¬ 
tend her, that ihe is lefs in my power—I more in hers. 

Yet, a foolifh little rogue ! to forbid me to think 
of marriage till I am a reformed man ! Till the Im- 
placables of her family change their natures, and be¬ 
come placable ( 

It is true, when file was for making thofe condi¬ 
tions, fhedid not think, that, without any, fhefhould 
be cheated out of herfelf j for fo the dear foul, as 
thou may ft hear in its place, phrafes it. i . jic, 

How it fwells my pride, to have been able to out¬ 
wit fuch a vigilant charmer !— I am taller by half a 
yard, in my imagination, than I was !— I look down 
upon every body now !—Laft night I was ftill more 
extravagant.—I took off my hat, as I walk’d, to fee 
if the lace were not fcorch’d, fuppofing it had bruftrd 
down a ftar; and, before I put it on again, in mere 
wantonnefs, and heart’s-eafe, I was for buffeting the 
moon. In fhort, my whole foal is joy. When I go 
to bed, I laugh myfelf afleep : And I awake either 
laughing or finging.— Yet nothing nearly in view, 
neither.—For why ?— lam not yet reform'd enough / 

I told thee at the time, if thou remembreft, how 
capable this reftridtion was, of being turn’d upon the 
over-fcrepulous dear creature, could I once get her 
out of her father’s houfe; and were I difpofed to 
punifti her for her family’s faults, and for the infinite 
trouble file herfelf had given me. Little thinks 
fhe, that I have kept an account of both : And 
that, when my heart is fbft, and all her own* I 
uro ‘ can 
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can but turn to mv memoranda , and harden myfelf 
at once. 

O my charmer, look to it!—Abate of thy haughty 
airs !—Value not thyfelf upon thy fincerity, if thou 
art indifferent to me !— I will not bear it Now.—Art 
thou not in my Power? —Nor, if thou loveft me, 
think, that the female affectation of denying thy 
love, will avail thee Now , with a heart fo proud and 
fo jealous?—Remember, moreover, that all thy fa¬ 
mily-fins are upon thy head !— 

But, ah ! Jack, when I fee my Angel, when I am 
admitted to the prefence of this radiant Beauty, jyhai 
will become of all this vapouring ?— 

But, be my end what it may, 1 am obliged, by thy 
penetration, fair-one, to proceed by the fap.— Fair 
and foftly.—— A wife at any time !— That will be al¬ 
ways in my power. 

When put to the univerfity, the fame conrfe of ini¬ 
tial jludies will qualify the yonker for the one line or 
for the other. The genius ought to point out the 
future lawyer, divine, or phyfician !— So the fame 
cautious conduct, with fuch a vigilance, will do, ei¬ 
ther for the wife , or for the no- wife. When I re¬ 
form, Pll marry. ’Tis time enough for the one, the 
Lady muft fay—For the other , fay 11 

But how I ramble!— This it is to be in fuch a fitua- 
tion, that I know not what to refolve upon. 

Til tell thee my inclinings, as I proceed. The pro's 
and the con's. Til tell thee.— But being got too far 
from the track I fet out in, I will clofe here. But,, 
perhaps, may write every day fomething, and fend it 
as opportunity offers. 

Regardlefs, however, in all I write, as I fhall be, 
of connexion, accuracy, or of any thing, but of my 
own imperial will and pleafure. ' 
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LETTER VII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

IVednefday Nighty April 12. 

I Have your narrative, my dear. You are the fame 
A noble creature you ever were. Above difguife, 
above art, above extenuating a failing. 

T he only family in the world, yours, furely, that 
could have driven fuch a daughter into fuch extremi- 
• ties. 

But you moli not be fo very much too good for 

therriy and for the tafe. 

You lay the blame fo properly and fo unfparingly’ 
upon your meeting him, that nothing can be added to 
that fubje& by your worft enemies, wer-e they to fee 
what you have written. 

I am not furprifed, now I have read your narrative, 
that fo bold, and fo contriving a man — I am forced 
to break off — 

OT) cy*} 

r /T*\ ‘V' •'V'* 

You ftood it out much better and longer — Here 

again comes my buttling, jealous mother! 

cy') cy*} 

Don’t be fo angry at yourfelf. Did you not do for 
the beft at the time ? As to your firft fault, the an- 
fwering his letters; it was almofl: incumbent upon 
you to affume the guardianlhip of fuch a family, when 
the bravo of it bad run riot, as he did, and brought 
himfelf into danger. 

Except your mamma, who is kept down, have 
any of them common fenfe ?— 

Forgive me, my dear — Here is that ftupid uncle 
Antony of yours. A pragmatical, conceited, pott- 

tl ve_— He came yefterday, in a fearful pucker, and 

puffed, and blowed, and flumped about our hall and 
parlour, while his meflage was carried up. 

fit My 
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My mamma was drefling herfelf. Thefe widows 
are as ftarched as the batchelors. She would not fee - 
him in a difhabille, for the world —What can fhe 
mean by it ? *3 ^ 

jsHis errand was to fet her againft you, and to fhew 
their determined rage on your going away. The 
iflue proved it to be fo too evidently. jWofc * 

The odd creature defired to fpeak with her alone. 

I am not ufed to fuch exceptions, whenever any vifits 
are made to my mamma. 

When my mamma was primm’d out, down (he 
came to him —The door was locked^pon themfelves ; 
the two pofitive heads were put together — clofe. to¬ 
gether, I fuppofe— for I hearken’d, but could hear 
nothing diftin&ly, tho’ they both feem’d full of their 
fubjefl. 

I had a good mind, once or twice, to have made 
them open the door — Could I have been fure of 
keeping but tolerably my temper, I would have de¬ 
manded admittance — But I was afraid, if I had ob¬ 
tained it, that I ftiould have forgot it was my mamma’s 
houfe, and been for turning him out of it.— To 
come to rave againft and abufe my dear eft, deareft, 
faultlefs friend! and the ravings to be liften’d to — 
And this in order to juftify themfelves; the one for 
contributing to drive her out of her father’s houfe ; 
the other for refufing her a temporary afylum, till the 
reconciliation could have been effected, which her du¬ 
tiful heart was fet upon ! —And which it would have 
become the love my mamma had ever pretended for 
you, to have mediated for- Could I have had patience ! 

The ijfue , as I faid, (hew’d what the errand was— 
Its firft appearance, after the old fufty fellow was 
marched off [You muff excufe me, my dear], was in 
a kind of gloomy, Harlowe-like refervednefs ip my 
mamma; which, upon a few refenting flirts of mine, 
was followed by a rigorous prohibition of cprreipond- 
ence. *qu tarns? asv ksiidw #iuob£a 
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This put us, you may fuppofe, upon terms not the 
moft agreeable. I defiled to know, If I were pro¬ 
hibited dreaming of you ? — For, my dear, you have 
all my fleeping, as well as waking hours. 

I can eafily allow for your correfpondence with 
your wretch, at firft [and yet your motives were ex¬ 
cellent], by the effedt this prohibition has upon me; 
fince, if poffible, it has made me love you better than 
before ; and I am more defirous than ever of corre- 
fponding with you. 

But I have ftill a more laudable motive — I Ihould 
think myfelf the unworthieft of creatures, could I be 
brought to flight a dear friend, and fuch a meritorious 
one, in her diftrefs.— I would die firft—And fo I 
told my mamma. And I have defired her not to 
watch me in my retired hours, nor to infift upon my 
lying with her conftantly, which fhe now does more 
earneftly than ever.— ’Twere better, I told her, 
that the Harlowe-Betty were borrowed to be fet over 
me. 

Mr. Hickman, who greatly honours you, has, un¬ 
known to me, interpofed fo warmly in your favour 
with my mamma, that it makes for him no fmail me¬ 
rit with me. 

I cannot, at prefent, write to every particular, un- 
lefs I would be in fet defiance.— Teaze, teaze, teaze, 
for ever! The fame thing, tho’ anfwered fifty times 
over, is every hour to be repeated — Lord blefs me ! 
what a life muft my poor papa — But I muft remem¬ 
ber to whom lam writing. 

If this ever-adtive, ever-mifchievous monkey of a 
man — This Lovelace — contrived as you fufpedt-^ 
But here comes my mamma again — Ay, flay a little 
longer, my mamma, if you pleafe—I can but be 
fufpedted ! lean but be chidden for making you wait ; 
and chidden I am fure to be, whether I do or not, 
in the way you are Antwfd into* 

Blefs 
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Blefs me! — how impatient! I muft break off— 

<%? qp 

A charming dialogue-But I am Tent for down irf 
a very peremptory manner, I affure you.— What an 
incoherent letter will you have, when I can get it to 
you ! But now I know where to fend it, Mr. Hick' 
man (hall find me a meffenger. Yet, if he be de¬ 
tected, poor foul, he will be Harlowed-off.\ as well 
as his meek miftrefs ! — 

Tburfday i April 13. 

I have this moment your continuation-letter, and 
a little abfence of my Argus-eyed mamma.— 

Dear creature !—I can account for all your diffi¬ 
culties. A perfon of your delicacy ! — And with 
fuch a man! —I muft be brief- 

The man’s a fool, my dear, with all his pride, and 
with all his complaifance, and affected regards to your 
injunctions. Yet his ready inventions — 

Sometimes I think you fhould go to Lady Betty’s. 
— I know not what to advife you to.— 1 could, if 
you were not fo intent upon reconciling yourfelf to 
your relations. But they are implacable, you can 
have no hopes from them—?Your uncle’s errand to 
my mamma may convince you of'that 5 and if you 
have an anfwer to your letter to your filler, that will 
confirm you, I dare fay. 

You need not to have been afraid of alking me. 
Whether I thought upon reading your narrative, any 
extenuation could lie for what you have done. I have 
told you above my mind as to that-And I repeat, that 
I think, your provocations and inducements confidered, 
you are free from blame: At leaft, the freeft, that 
ever young creature was who took fuch a ftep. 

But you took it not — You were driven on one 
fide, and, poffibly, trick’d on the other.— If any 
young perfon on earth £hall be circumftanced as you* 
were, and lhall hold out fo long as you did, againft 
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her perfecutors on one hand, and her feducer on tfte 
©ther, I will forgive her for all the reft. 

All your acquaintance, you may fuppofe, talk of no¬ 
body but you. Some, indeed, bring your admirable 
character againft you : But nobody does,, or can, ac¬ 
quit your father and .uncles. ¥ ij bn:. 

Every-body feems apprized of your brother’s and 
fitter’s motives. It is, no doubt, the very thing 
they aimed to drive you to, by the various attacks 
they made upon you j unhoping (as they might do 
all the time) the fuccefs. They knew, that if once 
you were reftored to favour, Love fufpended would be 
Love augmented, and that you mull defeat and expofe 
them, and triumph, by your amiable qualities, and 
great talents, over all their arts.— And now, 1 hear, 
they enjoy their fuccefsful malice. 

Your father is all rage and violence. He ought, 

I am fure, to turn his rage inward. All your family 
accufe you of a&ing with deep art; and are put upon 
fuppofing, that you are a&ually every hour exulting 
over them, with your man, in the fuccefs of it. 

They all pretend now, that your trial of Wednef- 
day was to be the laft. an 

Advantage would indeed, my mamma owns, have 
been taken of your yielding, if you had yielded. But 
had you not been to be prevailed upon, they would 
have given up their fcheme, and taken your promife 
for renouncing Lovelace — Believe them who will l 
They own, however, that a minifter was to be pre- 
fent. Mr. Solmes was to be at hand. And your 
father was previoufly to try his authority over you, 
in order to make you fign the fettlements.— All 
of it a romantic contrivance of your wild-headed 
foolifh brother, I make no doubt.— Is it likely, that 
he and Bell would have given way to your reitera¬ 
tion to favour, on any other terms than thofe their 
hearts had been fo long fet upon l 
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How they took your flight, when they found it 
•ut, may be better fuppofed than defcribed. 

Your aunt Hervey, it feems, was the firft that went 
down to the Ivy fummer-houfe, in order to acquaint 
you, that their fearch was over. Betty followed her ; 
and they not finding you there, went on toward the 
cafcade, according to a hint of yours. 

Returning by the garden-door, they met a fervant 
[They don’t fay, it was that Jofeph Leman ; but it 
is very likely, that it was he] running, as he faid, 
from purfuing Mr. Lovelace (a great hedge-ftake in 
his hand, and out of breath), to alarm the family. 

1 If it were this fellow, and if he were employed in 
the double agency of cheating them, and cheating 
you, what fhall we think of the wretch you are with ? 
— Run away from him, my dear, if fo— No matter 
to whom*—or marry him, if you cannot. 

Your aunt and all your family were accordingly 
alarmed by this fellow [evidently when too late for 
purfuit]. They got together, and, when a pofle, ran 
to the place of interview; and fome of them as far 
as to die tracks of the chariot-wheels, without flop¬ 
ping. And having heard the man’s tale, upon the 
fpot, a general lamentation, a mutual upbraiding and; 
rage, and grief, were echoed from the different per- 
fons, according to their different tempers and con¬ 
ceptions. And they returned like fools as they 
went. 

Your brother, at firft, ordered horfes and armed 
men, to be got ready for a purfuit. Solmes and your 
uncle Tony were to be -of the party. But your 
mamma and your aunt Hervey dilRiaded them from 
it, for fear of adding evil to evil; not doubting but 
Lovelace had taken meafures to fupport himfelf in 
what he had done; and efpecially when the fervant 
declared, that he faw you run with him, as fail as 
you could fet foot to ground y and that there were 

feveral 
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feveral armed men on horfeback at a fmall diflance 
off. 

My mamma’s abfence was owing to her fufpiciofl* 
that the Knollys’s were to affift in our correfpond- 
ence. She made them a vifit upon it. She does every 
thing at once. And they have promifed, that no 
more letters fhall be left there, without her know- 
lege. 

But Mr. Hickman has engaged one Filmer, a huf- 
bandman, in the lane we call Finch-lane, near us, 
to receive them. Thither you will be pleafed to di¬ 
rect yours, under cover, to Mr. John Soberton; and 
Mr. Hickman himfelf will call for them there 5 and 
there fhall leave mine. It goes againft me too, to 
make him fo ufeful to me.— He looks already fo 
proud upon it!—I (hall have him (who knows?), give 
himfelf airs.— He had beft confider, that the favour 
he has been long aiming at, may put him into a yery 
dangerous, a very ticklilh fituation. He that can 
oblige, may difoblige — Happy for fome people not to 
have it in their power to offend ! 

I will have patience, if I can, for a while, to fee 
if thefe buftlings in my mamma will fubfide — But 
upon my word, I will not long bear this ufage. 

Sometimes I am ready to think, that my mamma 
carries it thus on purpofe to tire me out, and to make 
me the fooner marry. If I find it to be fo, and that 
Hickman, in order to make a merit with me, is in 
the low plot, I will never bear him in my fight. 

Plotting wretch, as I doubt your man is, I wifh to 
heaven, that you were married, that you might brave 
them all; and not be forced to hide yourfelf, and be 
hurried from one inconvenient place to another. I 
charge you, omit not to lay hold on any handfome 
opportunity that may offer for that purpofe. t 
■,.d .1 Here 
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Here again comes my mamma. Kfct , 

We look mighty glum upon each other, I can tell 
ou. She had not beft Harlowe me at this rate ! — 
won’t bear it!— j;;. 

I have a vaft deal to write. I know not what to 
writefirft. Yet my mind is full y and Teems to run over. 

I am got into a private corner-iof the garden, to 
be out of her way.— Lord help thefe mothers \ — 
Do they think they can prevent a daughter’s writing, 
or doing any thing {he has a mind to do, by fufpicion, 
watchfulnefs, and Tcolding They had better place 
a confidence in one by half — A generous mind fcorns 
to abufe a generous confidence. 

You have a nice, a very nice part to a£t with 
this wretch — Who yet has, I think, but one plain 
path before him. I pity you ! — But you muft make 
the beft of the lot you have been forced to draw. Yet 
I fee your difficulties.— But if he do not offer to abufe 
your confidence, I would have you feem> at leaft, to 
place Tome in him. 

If you think not of marrying foon, I approve of 
your refolution to fix fomewhere out of his reach: 
And if he know not where to find you, fo much the 
better. Yet I verily believe, they would force you 
back, could they but come at you, if they were not 
afraid of him. 

I think, by all means, you {hould dem&nd of both 
your truftees to be put in poffeffion of your own 
eftate. Mean time I have fixty guineas at your fer- 
vice. I beg you will command them. Before they 
are gone. I’ll take care you (hall be further fupplied. 
I don’t think you’ll have a {hilling, or a {hilling’s 
worth, of your own, from your relations, unlefs 
you extort it from them. 

As they believe you went off by your own confent, 
they are furpriz’d, it feems, and glad, that you have 

left 
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left your jewels and money behind you, and have 
contrived for cloaths fo ill. Very little likelihood, 
this fhews, of their anfwering your requefts. 

Indeed every-body, not knowing what I now know, 
muft be at a k>fs to account for your flight, as they 
will call it. And how, my dear, can one report it 
with any tolerable advantage to you ? — To fay, you 
did not intend it, when you met him, who will believe 
it? — To fay, that a perfon of your known fteadi- 
nefs and pun&ilio was over-perfuaded, when you 
gave him the meeting, how will that found ? — To 
fay you were trick’d out of yourfelf, and people were 
to give credit to it, how difreputable ? — And while 
unmarried, and yet with him, he a man of fuch a 
character, what would it not lead a cenfuring world 
to think? 

I want to foe how you put it in your letter for your 
cloaths. 

You may depend, I repeat, upon all the little fpite- 
ful and difgraceful things they can offer, mfoead of 
what you write for. So pray accept the fum I ten¬ 
der. What will feven guineas do ?— And I will find 
a way to fond you alfo any of my cloaths and linen 
For prefont fupply. I beg, my deareff Mifs Harlowe, 
that you will not put your Anna Howe upon a foot 
with Lovelace, in refilling to accept of my offer. If 
you do not oblige me, I fhall be apt to think, that you 
rather incline to be obliged to him, than to fevour me. 
And if I find this, I fhall not know how to reconcile 
it with your delicacy in other refpe&s. 

Pray inform me of every thing that pafTes between 
you and him. My cares for you (however needlefs, 
from your own prudence) make me wifh you to 
continue to be very minute. If any thing occur, that 
you would tell me of, if prefent, fail not to put it 
down in writing, altho’, from your natural diffidence, 
it fhould not appear to you altogether fo worthy of 
your pen, or of my knowing. A ftander-by may fee 
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more of the game than one that plays. Great confe- 
quences, like great folks, are generally attended, and 
even made great, by fmali caufes, and little incidents. 

Upon the whole, I do not now think it is in your 
power to difmifs him when you pleafe. I apprized 
you beforehand that it would not. I repeat, there¬ 
fore, that were I you, I would at leaft feem to place 
fome confidence in him: So long as he is decent, 
you may. -Very vifibly obfervable, to fuch delicacy 
as yours, muft be that behaviour in him, which will 
make him unworthy of fome confidence. ,{/ v ; , 

Your relations, according to old Antony to my 
mother , and Jhe to me (by way of threatening, that 
you will not gain your fuppofed ends upon them by 
your flight), feem to expe&, that you will throw 
yourfelf into Lady Betty’s prote&ion; and that {he 
will offer to mediate for you : And they vow, that 
they willjiever hearken to any accommodation, or 
terms, that (hall come from that quarter. They 
might fpeak out, and fay, from any quarter ; for I 
dare aver, that your brother and fifter will not let 
them cool—At leaft, till their uncles have made fuch 
difpofitions, and your father too, perhaps, as they 
would have them make. 

As this letter will apprize you of an alteration in 
the place to which you muft dire& your next, I fend 
it by a friend of Mr. Hickman’s, who may be depended 
upon. He has bufinefs in the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Soilings, whom he knows ; and will return to Mr. 
Hickman this night; and bring back any letter you 
{hall have ready to fend, or can get ready. It is 
moon-light. He won’t mind waiting for you. I choofe 
not to fend by any of Mr. Hickman’s fervants;—at 
prefent, however. Every hour is now, or may be, 
important; and may make an alteration in your refo- 
lutions and fituation neceflary. 

1 hear, from where I fit, my mamma calling about 
her, and putting every body into motion. She will 

foon, 
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foon, I fuppofe, make me 9 and my employment, the 
lubje& of her inquiry. 

Adieu, my dear. May heaven preferve you, and 
r^ftore you with honour as unfullied as your mind, to 

Tour ever’affectionate 

. npbiofu** >4 pmipi u Anna Howe. 


LETTER VIII. 


Afifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mlfs Howe. 


Thurf 4 ay 9 P . M, April 13. 


I A M infinitely concerned, my ever-dear and ever- 
kind friend, that I am the fad occafion of the dif- 
pleafure between your mamma and you.—How many 
unhappy perfons have I made!— 

Had I not to confole myfelf, that my error is not 
owing to wicked precipitation, I Ihould be the raoft 
iniferable of all creatures. As it is, I am enough pu- 
nifhed in the lofs of my character, more valuable to 
me than my life; and in the cruel doubts and per¬ 
plexities which, conflifting with my hopes, and each 
getting the vi&ory by turns, harrow up my foul be¬ 
tween them. 

I think, however, that you Ihould obey your mam¬ 
ma ; and decline a correfpondence with fo unhappy a 
creature.—Take care how you fall into my error ; 
for That began with carrying on a prohibited corre¬ 
fpondence ; which I thought it in my power to difcon- 
tinue at pleafure. My talent is fcribbling, and I the 
readier fell into this freedom, as I found delight in 
writing; having motives too, which I thought laud¬ 
able ; and, at one time, the permiflion of all my 
friends, to write to him (a). 

Yet (altho’ I am ready fometimes to difcontinue a 
correfpondence fo dear to me, in order to make 
your mamma eafy) what hurt could a letter now-and- 


then 
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then from each do ?<—Mine occafionally filled with 
felf-accufation too !— So much prudence and difcre- 
tion as you have; and lying under no temptation of 
following fo bad an example, in writing to me. 

I thank you moft heartily for your kind offers. You 
may be allured* that I would fooner be beholden to 
you, than to any body living. To Mr. Lovelace the 
laft. So, do not think, that by declining it, I have 
an intention to lay myfelf under obligations to him. 

I am willing to hope, notwithftanding what you 
write, that I fhall have my little money, together with 
my cloaths, fent me by my friends. They are too con- 
fid era te, fome of them,atleaft, to permit, that I fhould 
be put to fuch low difficulties. Perhaps, they will 
not be in hafte to oblige me. But if not, I cannot 
yet want.— I believe you think* I muft not difpute 
with him the expences of the road and lodgings, till I 
can get to a fixed one. But I hope foon to put an 
end even to thofe fort of obligations. 

Small hopes, indeed, of a reconciliation, from your 
account of my uncle’s vifit to your mamma; to fet 
her againft an almoft-friendlefs creature, whom once 
he loved ! But is it not my duty to try for it ? Ought 
I to widen my error, by obftinacy and refentment, 
becaufe of their refentment; which muft appear rea- 
fonable to them, as they fuppofe my flight premedi¬ 
tated ; and as they are made to believe, that I am 
capable of triumphing in it, and over them, with the 
man they hate ? When I have done all in my power 
to reftore myfelf to their favour, I fhall have the lefs 
to reproach myfelf with.—Thefe confiderations make 
me waver about following your advice, in relation to 
marriage ; efpecially, as he is fo full of his complai- 
fance, with regard to my former conditions, which 
he calls my injunctions. And, at the fame time, that 
they difpofe me not to go to any of the Ladies of his 
family, whofe mediation my friends, as you tell me, 
have fo ftrenuoufly declared againft $ I am ready to 
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fix all my reliance on my coufin Morden. For I think, 
that it I can be fecure in a tolerable ftate of independ¬ 
ence, till he comes to England, all muft then be de¬ 
termin’d, in a better manner, than by any other way. 

Yet, if I cannot get this man to leave me, how 
fhall terms to my friends be propofed ?—If he do, and 
they (hould get me back again by force, which you 
think they would attempt but for fear of him; how 
will the fevereft a£fs of compulfion which they can 
have recourle to, be juftified by my flight from them ? 
—And while we are together, and unmarried, as you 
obferve, what cenfure6 do I expofe myfelf to !—*-And 
muft I then, to fave the poor remains of my reputa¬ 
tion, in the world’s eye, watch the gracious motion 
from this man’s lips ? 

I will acquaint you, as you deflre, with all that 
pafles between us. Hitherto I have not difcover’d any 
thing in his behaviour that is very exceptionable. Yet 
I cannot fay, that I think the refpe& he fhews me, an 
eafy, unreftrained, and natural refpe&; altho’ I can 
hardly tell where the fault is. 

But he has doubtlefs an arrogant and incroaching 
fpirit. Nor is he fo polite as his education, and other 
advantages, might have made one expert him to be. 
He feems, in fhort, to be one, who has always had 
too much of his own will, to ftudy to accommodate 
himfelf to that of others. 

As to the placing of fome confidence in him, I (hall 
be as ready to take your advice in this particular, as in 
all others, and as he will be to deferve it. But tricked 
away as I was by him, not only againft my judgment, 
bqt my inclination, can he, or any-body, expeft, that 
I Ifioiild immediately treat him with complaifance, as 
if I acknowleged obligation to him for carrying me 
away ?—If t I did, muft he not either think me a vile 
difremblei; before he gained that point, or after- 
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Indeed, indeed, my dear, I could tear my hair, on 
reconfidering what you write (as to the probability 
that the dreaded Wednefday was more dreaded than it 
needed to be), to think, that I fliould be thus trick’d 
by this man; and that, in all likelihood, thro* his 
vile agent Jofeph Leman. So premeditated and ela¬ 
borate a wickednefs as it muft be !—Muft I not, with 
fuch a man, be wanting to myfelf, if I were not 
jealous and vigilant ?—Yet what a life to live for a 
fpirit fo open, and naturally fo urffufpicious, as mine ? 

I am obliged to Mr. Hickman for the afliftance he 
is fo kindly ready to give to our correfpondence. He 
is fo little likely to make to himfelf an additional merit 
with the daughter upon it, that I (hall be very forry, 
if he rifk any thing with the mother by it. 

I am now in a ftate of obligation : So muft reft fa- 
tisfy’d with whatever I cannot help.— Whom have 
I the power, once fo precious to me, of obliging ?— 
What I mean, my dear, is, that I ought, perhaps, 
to expe<ft, that my influences over you are weakened 
by my indifcretion. Neverthelefs, I will not, if I can 
help it, defert myfelf, nor give up the privilege you 
ufed to allow me, of telling you what I think of any 
part of your conduct which I may difapprove of. 

You muft permit me therefore [fevere as your 
mamma is againft an undefigning offender] to fay, that 
I think your livelinefs to her inexcufable— To pafs 
over, for this time, what neverthelefs concerns me not 
a little, the free treatment you almoft indifcriminately 
give my relations. 

If you will not, for your own fake^ forbear fuch 
tauntings and impatiency as you repeat to me, let me 
befeech you, that you will for mine :— Since other- 
wife, your mamma may apprehend, that my ex¬ 
ample, like a leaven, is working itfelf into the mind 
of her beloved daughter. And may not fuch an ap- 
prehenfion give her an irreconcileable difpleafure 
againft me ? 

Vol. ID* £ nm ® n.. \ 
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J mdofc the copy of my letter to my filler, which 
you are ddirous to fee. You’ll obferve, that altho’ 
I har c not demanded my eftate in form, and of mv 
truftees, vet that I have „ i,_ ' «t my 


accept or me oner t renew! — Jt was not proper,* 
believe you II think, on many accounts, to own that I 
■was carry d off, agamft my inclination. 

I am, my deareff friend, 

f 1 ]j yVi y Your ruer-oiltged and affectionate 

f sluid vra Cl. Harlowe. 


I 


LETTER IX. Jiw 

To Mifs Arabella Harlowe. 
lnclojed to Mifs Howe in the preceding. 

\My dear JiJter, St. Man's, Tuefday , Apr. i r. 

s HAV Iconfefs, teen guilty of ana<f!ion which 

V Vl^ S W1 *h a and undutiful appearance. 
And Ilhould have thought it an inexcufable one, had 
I been uled with lefs feverity than I have been of late ; 
and had I not had too great reafon to apprehend* 
that I was to be made a facrifice to a man I could not 
bear to think of. But what is done, is done —» Per¬ 
haps I could wiih it had not—and that I had trufted to 

the relenting of my dear and honoured parents._Yet 

This from no other motives, but thofe of duty to 
them. — To whom I am ready to return [if I /nay 
not be permitted to retire to The Grove], on conditions 
which I before offered to comply with. 

Nor fhall I be in any fort cf dependence upon 
the perfon by whofe means I have taken tins truly 
relua-ant ftep, inconfiflent with any reafor.able en¬ 
gagement 11hall enter Into, if I am not farther pre- 

Let me nof h^ve it to fay, f now, at this important 

crifis!] 
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crifis !] that I have a lifter, but not a firiend in her. 
My reputation, dearer to me than life (whatever you 
may imagine from the ftep I have taken), is fuffering. 
A little lenity will, even yet, in a great meafure, reftore 
it; and make that pafs for a temporary mifunderftand- 
ineonly, which otherwife will be aftain as durable as 
life, upon a creature who has already been treated with 
great unkindnels, to ufe no harlher a word. 

For your own fake therefore, for my brother’s 
fake, who have thus precipitated me [I mud fay it!], 
.and for all the family’s fake, aggravate not my fault, 
if, on recolle&ing every thing, you think it one •, nor 
by widening the unhappy difference, expofe a lifter 
for ever—Prays, 

Tour ever-ajfeftionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 


J lhall take it for a very great favour, to have my 
cloaths direftly fent me, together with fifty 
guineas, which you’ll find in my efcritoire [of 
which I inclofe the key] ; as alfo the divinity 
and mifcellany dalles of my little library ; and, 
if it be thought fit, my jewels — Dire£ted for 
me 9 To be left at Mr. Ofgood’s, near Soho- 
Square—Till call’d for. 


LETTER X. 

Mr, Lovelacje, To John Belford, Efq\ 

7 l/fE, Lovelace , in continuation of his laft letter , 

J. Kl N o. vi. gives an account to his Friend , pretty 
much to the fame effe&t with the Lady's , of what 
paffed between them at the inns 9 in the journey >, 
and till their fixing at Mrs. Sorlings's. To avoid 
repetition , thofe pajfages in his account are only 
extracted y which will ffve to embellijh hers ; to 
T VoL. III. E 2 open 
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open his views ; or to difplay the humourous talent 
he was noted for. 

At their alighting at the inn at St. Alban's on Monday 
night , thus foewrttesiz 

The people who came about us, as we alighted, 
feemed, by their jaw-fallen faces, and goggling eyes, 
to wonder at beholding a charming young lady, ma- 
jelty in her air and afpedl, fo compofedly drelied, yet 
with features fo difeompofed, come off a journey, 
which had made the cattle fmoke, and the fervants 
fweat. I read their curiofity, and my beloved’s uii- 
eafinefs. She caff a confcious glance as Ihe alighted, 
upon her habit, which was no habit , and repulfively, 
as I may fay, quitting my aflilting hand, hurried into 
the houfe as faff as fhe could. * * * 

Ovid was not a greater mailer of metamorphofes 
than thy friend. To the millrefs of the houfe I in- 
llantly changed her into a filler, brought off by fur- 
prize from a near relation’s (where fhe had winter’d), 
to prevent her marrying a confounded Rake [I love 
always to go as near the truth as I can], whom her 
father and mother, her elder filler, and all her loving 
uncles, aunts, and coufins, abhorred. This ac¬ 
counted for my charmer’s expelled fullens ; for her 
difpleafure when Ihe was to jdin me again, were it 
to hold ; for her unfuitable drefs upon a /oad ; and, 
at the fame time, gave her a proper and feafohablc 
affurance of my honourable views. 

Upon the debate between the lady and him , and parti¬ 
cularly upon, that part where fhe upbraids him 
putting a young creature upon making a fa - 

All thefe, and Hill more mortifying things, lhe laid, 
heard her in filencc. But when it came to 
myTurp, I pleaded, ! argued, ! anfwered her, as 
we]I/as I could.—And when humility would not 
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do, I raifed my voice, and fuffer’d my eye to fparkle 
with anger; hoping to take advantage of that fweet 
cowardice which is fo amiable in the Sex [which 
many of them, . indeed, fantaftically affeCt], and to 
which my victory over this proud beauty is principally 

owing, m ^ l j -jriT 

She was not intimidated, however ; and was going 

to rife upon me in her temper; and would have broke 
in upon my defence. But when a man talks to a lady 
upon fuch fubje&s, let her be ever fo much in Alt , 

’tis ftrange, if he cannot throw out a tub to the 
whale;—if he cannot divert her from refenting one 
bold thing, by uttering two or three full as bold ; but 
for which more favourable interpretations will lie. 

.UUw/7 uIIE * n 'Wii si rtnrttf 


Ttf that part , where Jhe tells him of the difficulty fie 
made to correfpond with him atfirjt , thus he writes . 

Very true, my precious 1 — And innumerable have 
been the difficulties thou haft made me ftruggle with. 
But one day thou mayeft wifh, that thou hadft fpared 
this boaft ; as well as thofe other pretty haughtineffes, 
—•That thou didft not rejeft Solmes for* my fake': That* 
my glory, if I valued myfelf upon carrying thee off, 
was thy fhame:—That I have more merit with myfelf \ 
than with thee, or any* body elfe: [What a coxcomb 
fhe makes me, Jack !J That thou wifheft thyfelf in 
thy father’s houfe again, whatever were tti he the con- 
fequence. — If I forgive thee, charmer, for thefe hints, 
for thefe reflections, for thefe wifhes, for thefe con-, 
tempts, I am not the Lovelace I have been reputed to 
be ; and that thy treatment of me fhews that thou 
thinkeft I am— 

in fhort, her whole air throughout this debate, 
expreffed a majeftic kind of indignation, which im¬ 
plied a believed fuperiority of talents over the man Ihe 
fpoke to. Iaf 

Thou haft heard me often expatiate upon the piti¬ 
ful figure a man muft make, whofe wife has* or he- 

Mnprwurn^i £ 3 I 
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lieves (he has, more fenfe than himfelf. A thoufand 
.reafons could I give, why I ought not to think of 
marrying Mifs ClarifTa Harlowe: At leaft till I can 
be fure, that fhe loves me with the preference I muft 
expert from a wife. . : . m of 

I begin to flagger in my refolutiorrs. Ever averfe 
as I was to the Hymeneal fliackles, how eafily will 
old prejudices recur !— Heaven give me the heart to 
be honeft to her ! — There’s a prayer, Jack! — If 
I fliould not be heard, what a fad thing would that be, 
for the moft admirable of women !—Yet, as I do not 
often trouble Heaven with my ‘prayers, who knows 
but this may be granted ? :« Tra* 

But there lie before me fuch charming difficulties, 
fuch fcenery for intrigue, for flratagem, for enter- 
prize— What a horrible thing that my talents point 
all that way !—When I know what is honourable and 
juft $ and would almoft wifh to be honeft ?—I 
fay , for fuch a vai let am I, that I cannot altogether 
wifh it, for the foul of me !— Such a triumph over 
the whole Sex, if I can fuhdue this lady I—My maiden 
vow, as I may call it !—For did not the Sex begin 
with me ?—And does this lady fpare me ?— Think’ft 
thou. Jack, that I fhould have fpared my Rofebud, 
had I been fet at defiance thus ?— Her grandmother 
befought me, at firft, to fpare her Rofebud ; and 
when a girl is put, or puts herfelf, into a man’s power, 
what can he wifh for further ? while I always con- 
fider’d oppofition and refiftance as a challenge to do 
my worft (<?). 

Why, why, will the dear creature take fuch pains 
to appear all ice to me ?—Why will fhe, by her pride, 
awaken mine ? —Haft thou not feen, in the above, 
how contemptibly fhe treats me ?— What have I not 
fuffer’d for her, and even from her ?— Is it tolerable 
to be told, that fhe will defpife me, if I value rnyfeif 
above that odious Solmes !—* 



(a) See VoL i. /. 229, 230. 
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* Then (he cuts me fhort in all my ardors. To vow 
fidelity, is, by a curfed turn upon me, to fhew, that 
there is reafon, in my own opinion, for doubt of it.—. 
The very fame reflexion upon me, once before (a). 
In my power, or out of my power, all one to her.— 
So, BelFord, my poor vows are cramm’d down my 
throat, before they can well rife to my lips. And 
what can a lover ny to his miftrefs, if fhe will neither 
let him lye nor fwear ? 

One little piece of artifice I had recourfe to : When 
fhe pufh’d fo hard for me to leave her, I made a re- 
queft to her, upon a condition fhe could not refufe ; 
and pretended as much gratitude upon her granting it, 
as if it were a favour of the laft confequence. 

And what was This ? but to promife what fhe had 
before promifed. Never to marry any other man, 
while I am living, and fingle, unlefs I fhould give 
her caufe for high difguft againft me. This, you 
know, was promifing nothing, becaufe fhe could be 
offended at any time ; and was to be the foie judge of 
the offence. But it fhewM her, how reafonable and 
juft my expectations were; and tnat I was no en- 
<croacher. 

She confented; and afk’d, What fecurity I ex- 
rpeCted ? 

Her word only. 

She gave me her word : But I befought her excufe 
for fealing it: And, in the fame moment [fince to have 
waited for confent, would have been afking for a de¬ 
nial], faluted her. And, believe me, or not, but, as 
I hope to live, it was the firft -time I had the courage 
-to touch her charming lips with mine. And This I tell 
thee, Belford, that That fmgle prefTure (as modeftly 
put too, as if I were as much a virgin as herfelf, that 
dhe might not be afraid of me another time) delighted 
me more than ever I was delighted by the Ultimatum 
with any other woman.— So precious does awe, re- 

E 4 verence, 

[a) Set VoL ii. f. 65 . 
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yerenq?, and apprehended prohibition, make a fa¬ 
vour ! 4di m ijxi notpt 

I am only afraid, that I lhall be too cunning; for 
oes not at prefent tali enough for me. I hardly 
know what to make of the dear creature yet. 

I topt the brother’s part on Monday night before 
the landlady at St. Albans; alking my filler’s pardon 
for carrying her off fo unprepar’d for a journey; prated 
©f the joy my father and mother, and all our friends, 
would have on receiving her; and This with fo many 
circumftances, that I perceived, by a look fhe gave 
me, that went thro’ my very reins, that I had gone 
too far. I apologiz’d for it, indeed, when alone; 
but I could not penetrate for the foul of me, whether 
I made the matter better or worfe by it.—But I am of 
|0Q frank a nature : My fuccefs, and the joy I have, 
becaufe of the jewel I am half in pofl'eflion of, has not 
only unlock’d my bofom, but left the door quite 


qpjnVrj h, 

This is a confounded fly Sex. Would fhe but 
fpeak out, as I do— But I mull: learn referves of her. 

She muft needs be unprovided of money: But has 
too much pride to accept of any from me. I would 
have her go to town [to town, if poflible, muft I get 
her to confent to go], in order to provide herfelf with 
the richeft of filks which That can afford. But nei¬ 
ther is this to be aflented to. And yet, as my intelli¬ 
gencer acquaints me, her implacable relations are re- 
folved to diftrefs her all they can. 

Thefe wretches have been moft glorioufly raving, 
it feems, everfince her flight; and ftill, thank Hea¬ 
ven, continue to rave; and will, I hope, for a twelve- 
month to come.—Now, at laft, it is my day !— 

Bitterly do they regret, that they permitted her 
poultry-vifits, and garden-walks, which gave her the 
opportunity they know (he had (tho* they could not 
find out how) - to, concert, as they fuppofe, her 
pre-concerted efcape. For, as to her dining in the 

Ivy- 
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Ivy-bower, they had a cunning defign to anfwer 
upon her in that permiflion, as Betty told Jofeph her 
lover (<?). - \mo .rna c-. 

X They loll, they fay, an excellent pretence for more 
clofely confining her, on my threatening to refcue her^ 
if they offer'd to carry her againfl her will to old 
Antony’s moated houfe ( b ). For this, as I told thee 
at the Hart, and as I once hinted to the dear creature 
herfelf (c), they had it in deliberation to do ; appre¬ 
hending, that I might attempt to carry her off, either 
with or without her confent, on fome one of thofe 
connived-at excurfions. . ; u• 

But here my honeft Jofeph, who gave me the in¬ 
formation, was of admirable fervice to me. I had 
taught him to make the Harlowes believe, that I was 
as communicative to my fervants, as their fiupid 
James was to Jofeph (d): Jofeph, as they fuppofed, 
by tampering with Will (*), got at all my fecrets, and 
was acquainted with all my motions : And having 
undertaken to watch all his young Lady’s too ( f) ; 

the wife family were fecure; and fo was my beloved, 
and fo was I. 

I once had it in my head [and I hinted it to thee in 
a former (£),] in cafe fuch a Hep Ihould be neceffary, 
to attempt to carry her off by furprize from the 
wood-houfe ; as it is remote from the dwelling-houfe. 
This, had I attempted, I Ihould certainly have effe£l- 
ed, by the help of the Confraternity : And it Woiil'd 
have been an a< 5 fion worthy of us All. —. But Jo- 
feph’s confcience, as he called it, flood in my way t 
for he thought, it muft have been known to bedone b$ 


(a) SeeVol. ii. p. 304. [b) See VoL ii. p . 222- 

245 * ( f ) «• 224 .— $^ al/o p. 202 , 

(d) VoL 11 . p, 300 — 304, 305. _ (e) This will k-fa +4 

ther explain d in Letter xx. of this 'volume. 1 '{f) 8/* 


198-233, 234,235 


5 ii) See Pel. L pK 23c! 
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bis connivance. I could, I dare fay, have overcome 
this fcruple, as eafily as J did many of his others, had 
I not depended, at one time, upon her meeting me at 
a midnight or late hour; when,iffhehad, it would 
have coft me a fall, had fhe gqne back ; at other 
times, upon the cunning family’s doing my work for 
me, by driving her into my arms. 

And then I knew, that James and Arabella were 
determin’d never to leave off their foolifh trials and 
provocations, till, by tiring her out, they had either 
made her Solmes’s wife; or guilty of fuch a rafhnefs 
as fhould throw her for ever out of the favour of 
both her uncles. 

LETTER XI. 

Mr, Lovelace ; In Continuation . 

T Obliged the dear creature highly, I could perceive, 
*• by bringing Mrs. Greme fo attend her, and to 
fufFer that good woman’s recommendation of lodgings 
to take place, on her refufal to go to the Lawn. 

She muft obferve, that all my views were honourable, 
when I had provide^ for her no particular lodgings, 
leaving it to her choice, whether ihe’d go to M. Hall, 
to the Lawn, to London, or to either of my aunts. 

She was viiibly pleafed with my motion of putting 
Mrs. Greme into the chaife with her, and riding on 
horfeback myfelf. 

Some people would have been apprehenfive of what 
might pafs between her and Mrs. Greme. But as all 
my relations know the juftice of my intentions by her, 
I was in no pain on that account. Lfpecially as I had 
been always above hypocrify, or wanting to be 
thought better than I am* And indeed, what occafion 
has a man to be an hypocrite, who has hitherto found 
his views upon the Sex better anfwer’d, for his being 
Renown to be a rake ?— Why,even my beloved here, 

deny’d 
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deny’d not to correfpond with me, tho* her friends 
had taught her to think me one.— Who then would 
be trying a new and worfe chaHa&er ? 0 J 

bli And then Mrs. Greme is a pious matron 5 who 
would not have been biafs’d againft the truth on any 
confideration. She ufed formerly* while there were 
any hopes of my reformation, to pray for me. She 
hardly continues the good cuftom, I doubt; for her 
worthy Lord makes no fcruple, occafionally, to rave 
againft me to man, woman, and child, as they come 
in his way. He is very undutiful, as thou knoweft. 
Surely, I may fay fo$ fince all duties are recipro¬ 
cal. But for Mrs. Greme, poor woman! when 
my Lord has the gout, and is at the Lawn, and 
the chaplain not to be found, (he prays by him, or 
reads a chapter to him in the Bible, or fome other 
good book. 

Was it not therefore right, to introduce fcich a good 
fort of woman to my beloved; and to leave them, 
without referve, to their own talk ?— And very bufy 
in talk I faw they were, as they rode; and fell it too 
—For moft charmingly glowed my cheeks. 

I hope I {hall be honeft, I once more fay : But as 
we frail mortals are not our own matters, at all times, 
I muft endeavour to keep the dear creature unappre- 
henfrve, until I can get her to our acquaintance's in 
London, or to fome other fafe pLce there. Should 
I, in the interim, give her the leaft room for fufpi- 
cion ; or offer to reftrain her, or refufe to leave her 
at her own will; fhe can make her appeals to ftrangers, 
and call the country in upon me; and, perhaps, throw 
herfelf upon her relations, on their own terms. An,d 
were I now to lofe her, how unworthy fhould I be, 
to be the prince and leader of fuch a confraternity as 
ours ! — How unable to look up among men! or to 
fhew my face among women !—> As things at prefent 
ftand, {he dare pot own, that fhe went off againft her 
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own confent; and I have taken care to make all the 
lmplacables believe* that (he efcaped with * i 
•lithe has received an anfwer from Mifs Howe, to the 
letter written to her from St. Albans (#).) cvtfQ 
.*i Whatever are the contents, I know not; but (he 
Was drown’d in tears; and 1 am the fufferer. 

I Mifs Howe is a charming creature too ; but con¬ 
foundedly fmart, and fpiritful. I am a good deal 
afraid of her. I Her mother can hardly keep her in. I 
muff continue to* play off old Antony , by my bonejl 
Jofepb , upon That Mother, in order to manage That 
daughter, and oblige my Beloved to an abfolute de¬ 
pendence upon myfelf {b). \ 

Miftrefs Howe is impatient of contradi&ion. So is 
Mifs. .11 A young lady who is fenfible that (he has all 
the maternal requifites herfelf, to be under maternal 
controul j—fine ground for a man of intrigue to build 
upon ! — A mother over-notable; a daughter over- 
fenfible; and their Hickman, who is—over-neither, 
but merely a palfive— 

c HOnly that I have an obje£! dill more defirable!— 
3 i(Vet how unhappy; that thefe two young ladies 
lived fo near each other, and are fo well acquaint¬ 
ed ! Elfe how charmingly might I have managed 
them both ! 

But one man cannot have every woman worth 
having.— Pity tho’—-when the man is fuchavERY 
clever fellow ! 


LETTER XII. 

Mr. Lo v E L A c E ; In Continuation . 


7 ^ EVER was there fuch a pair of fcribbling 
lovers as we ;— Yet perhaps whom it fo much 
concerns to keep from each other what each writes. 
She won’t have any thing elfe to do. 1 would , if 
(he’d let me. I am not reform’d enough for a huf- 
- -'»v ° M ■*£ zb \ v. - band. 
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band,— Ratience is a virtue y Lord M. favs. Slow and 
fure y is another/of his fentences. i If I had not a ^re^t 
deal of that virtue, I fhould not have waited theHar- 
Jowes own time of ripening into execution my plou 
upon Tbemfelves, and upon their Goddefs-daughter. 

My beloved has been writing to her faucy friend, 
I believe, all that has befallen her, and what haspafs’d 
between us hitherto. She will poffibly have fine fub4 
je&s for her pen, if fhe be as minute as I am to thee. « 

I would not be fo barbarous, as to permit old An* 
tony to fet Goody Howe againft her, did I not dread 
the confequences of the correfpondence between the 
two young ladies. So lively the one, fo vigilant, fb 
prudent both, who would not wifh to outwit fuch 
girls, and to be able to twirl them round his finger ? 

My charmer has written to her fifter for her 
cloaths, for fome gold, and for fome of her books. 
What books can tell her more than fhe knows ? But 
I can. So fhe had better ftudy me. p 

She may write. She muft be obliged to me at laftj 
with all her pride. Mifs Howe will be ready enough, 
indeed, tofupplyher; but 1 queftion, whether fhe 
can do it without her mother, who is as covetous 
as the grave. And my agent’s agent Antony has al¬ 
ready given the mother a hint, which will make her 
jealous of pecuniaries. 

Befides, if Mifs Howe has money by her, I can 
put her mother upon borrowing it of her.—Nor blame 
me. Jack, for contrivances that have their founda¬ 
tion in generofity. Thou knoweft my fpirit; and 
that I fhould be proud to lay an obligation upon my 
charmer, to the amount of half my eftate. Lord M. 
has more for me than I can ever wifh for. My predo¬ 
minant paffion is Girl, not Gold ; nor value I Thir, 
but as it helps me to That , and gives me indepen¬ 
dence. 

I was forced to put it into the fweet novice’s headj 
as well for my fake as for hers (left we fhould be trace¬ 
able 
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able by her direction), whither to direct the lending 
of her cloaths, if they incline to do her that fmall 
piece of juftice, 11 i ion /'Uit'OjCl 

U they do, I fhall begin to dread a reconciliation ; 
and muft be forced to mufe for a contrivance or two, 
po prevent it \ and to avoid mifchief. For that (as I 
have told honeft Jofeph Leman) is a great point with 
me. ' iv- t* -d & 

Thou wilt think me a fad fellow, I doubt*— But 
are not all rakes fad fellows ?—AndiJhou, to thy little 
power, as bad as any ? If thou doft all that’s in thy 
head and in thy heart to do, thou art worfe than me ; 
for I do not, I allure thee. • r* . : boii 

I propofed, and fhe confented, that her cloaths, or 
whatever elfe her relations Ihould think fit to fend her, 
(hould be directed to thee, at thy coufin Ofgood’s.— 
Let a fpecial melfenger, at my charge, bring me any 
letter, or portable parcel, that fhall come.— If not 
portable, give me notice of it. But thou’lt have no 
trouble of this fort from her relations, I dare be fworn. 
And, in this afliiFance, I will leave them, I think, to 
a& upon their own heads. A man would have no 
more to anfwer for than needs muft. 

But one thing, while I think of it [It is of great 
importance to be attended to]— You muft hereafter 
write to me in character, as I fhall do to you. How 
know we into whofe hands our letters may fall ? It 
would be a confounded thing to be blown up by a 
train of one’s own laying. 

Another thing remember ; I have chang’d my 
name: Chang’d it without an a£t of parliament/ 
“ Robert Huntingford” it is now. Continue Efquire* 
* It is a refpe&able addition, altho* every forry fellow 
alfumes it,' almoft to the banifhment of the ufual tra¬ 
velling one of Captain . “ To be left till called for, 

M at the pofthoufe at Hertford.” . * ^ • . 

Upon naming thee, fhe afked thy character. I gave 
thee a better than thou deferveft, in order to do 

credit 
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credit to myfelf. Yet I told her, that thou yrert an 
aukward puppy ; and This to do credit to Thee , that 
the may not, if ever the is to fee thee, expert a cle¬ 
verer fellow than fhe’ll find ; yet thy apparent auk- 
wardnefs befriends thee not a little: For wert thou a 
figbtly varlet, people would difcover nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in thee, when they convers’d with thee: 
Whereas feeing a bear, they are furpriz’d to find in 
thee anything that is like a man. Felicitate thyfelf 
then upon thy defers ; which are fo evidently thy 
principal perfections, and which occafion thee a di- 
flin&ion thou wouldft otherwife never have. 

The lodgings we are in at prefent are not conve¬ 
nient. I .was fo delicate as to find fault with them, as 
communicating with each other, becaufe I knew the 
lady would; and told her, That were I furc fhe was fafe 
from purfuit, I would leave her in them, fince fuch 
was her earnefl defire. The devil’s in’t, if I don’t 
banifh even the Jhadow of miftruft from her heart. She 
muft be an infidel again# all reafon and appearances, 
if I don’t. 

Here are two young likely girls; daughters of the 
widow Sorlings ; that’s the name of our landlady. 

I have only, at prefent, admir’d them in their dairy- 
works. How greedily do the whole Sex fwallow 
praife !— So pleas’d was I with the youngefl, for the 
elegance of her works, that I kifs’d her, and fhe made 
me a courtefy for my condefcenfion ; andidufh’d, 
and feem’d fenfible all over : Encouragingly, yet in¬ 
nocently, fhe adjufted her handkerchief, and looked 
towards the door, as much as to fey, She would not 
tell, were I to kifs her again. 

Her elder filler popt upon her. The confcious girl 
blufh’d again, and look’d fo confounded, that I made 
an excufe for her, which gratify’d both. Mrs. Betty, 
faid I, I have been fo much pleas’d with the neatnefs 
of your dairy-works, that I could not help faluting 

your 
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your filler: You have your (hare of merit in them, I 
am fure—Give me leave— 5 

Good fouls!—I like them both.—Shfc courtefied 
too!—• How I love a grateful temper ! O that my 
Mifs Harlowe were but half fo acknowlegfhgt 

I think I muft get one of them to attend my 
charmer, when (he removes.—The mother feems to 
be a notable woman. * She had not hefty however, be 
too notable : For, were (he by fufpicion to give a face 
of difficulty to the matter, it would prepare me for a 
tryal with one or both the daughters. 

Allow me a little rhodomontade, Jack!—But really 
and truly, my heart is fix'd. I can think of no crea¬ 
ture breathing of the fex, but my Gloriana. 


LETTER XIII. 

From Mr . Lovelace ; In Continuation, 

T HIS is Wednefday; the day that I was to have loft 
my charmer for ever !— With what high fatif- 
faClion and hearts-eafe can I now fit down, and triumph 
over my men in ftraw at Harlowe-Place ! Yet 'tis 
perhaps beftfor them, that fhe got off as (he did. Who 
knows what confequences might have follow'd upon 
my attending her in; or (if (he had not met me) 
upon my proje&ed vifit, followed by my Myrmidons ? 

But had I even gone in with her un-accompany’d, 
I think I had but little reafon for apprehenfion : For 
well thou knoweft, that the tame Spirits which value 
themfelves upon reputation, and are held within the 
Hurts of the law by political confiderations only, may 
be compar'd to an infectious fpider; which will run into 
his hole the moment one of his threads is touched by 
a finger that can cruih him, leaving all his toils defence- 
lefs, and to be brufh'd down at the will of the potent 
invader. d;>While a filly fly,> that has neither courage 
nor ftrength to refift, no fooner gives notice by its 
byzi and its ftruggle, of its being intangled, but out 

fteDS 
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fteps the felf-circumfcribed tyrant, winds round and 
round the poor infed, till he covers it with his 
bowel- fpun toils ; and w^pn fo fully fecured, that it 
can neither move leg nor wing, fufpends it, as it for a 
fpedacle to be exulted over : Then ftalking to the 
door of his cell, turns about, glotes over it at 4 
diftance; and, fometimes advancing,'fometimes retire- 
ing, preys at leifure upon its vitals. 

But now I think of it, will not this comparifon do 
as well for the intangled girls, as for the tame fpirits ? 
—Better o’ my conscience!—’Tis but comparing the 
fpider to us brave fellows; and it quadrates. 

Whatever our hearts are in, our heads will follow. 
Begin with fpiders, with flies, with what we will, 
the Girl is the centre of gravity, and we all naturally 
tend to it. 

Neverthelefs, to recur ; I cannot but obferve, that 
thefe tame fpirits ftand a poor chance in a fairly offen- 
five war with fuch of us mad fellows, as are above 
all law, and fcorn to fkulk behind the hypocritical 
fereen of reputation. 

Thou knowefl, that I never fcrupled to throw my- 
felf among numbers of adverfaries; the more the 
fafer : One or two, no fear, will take the part of a 
fingle adventurer, if not intentionally^ in fati .- hold¬ 
ing him in, while others hold in the principal antago- 
nift, to the augmentation of their mutual prowefs, 
till both are prevailed upon to compromife, or one to 
abfent. So that upon the whole, the law-breakers 
have the advantage of the law*keepers, all the world* 
over; at leaft for a time, till they have run to the end 
of their race.—Add to this, in the queftion between, 
me and the Harlowes, that the whole family of them 
mud know that they have injur’d me— Did they not, 
at their own church, duller together like bees, when 
they faw me enter it ? Nqr knew they which fhould i 
venture out when the Service was over •’ ion 
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James, indeed, was not there. If he had, he would 
perhaps have endeavour’d to- look valiant. But there 
is a fort of valour in the face , which, by its 0 ^*r-blufter, 
fhews fear in the heart; Juft fuch a face would James 
Harlowe’s have been, had I made them a vifit. 

When I have had fuch a face and fuch a heart as 
that to deal with, I have been all calm and ferene, 
and left it to the friends of fuch a one, as I have done 
to the Harlowes, to do my work tor me. 

I am about muftering up in my memory, all that I 
have ever done, that has been thought praife-worthy, 
or but barely tolerable. I am afraid thou canft not 
help me to many remembrances of this fort; becaufe 
I never was fo bad as fince I have known thee. 

Have I not had it in my heart to do fome good that 
thou canft remind me of? Study for me, Jack. I 
have recollected feveral inftances, which I think will 
■tell in: —But fee if thou canft not help me to fome 
-which I may have forgot. 

This I may venture to fay, That the principal blot 
in my efcutcheon is owing to thefe Girls, thefe con¬ 
founded Girls. But for Them , I could go to church 
with a good confcience : But when I do, There they 
are. Every-where does Satan fpfead bis fnares for 
me! 


But, now I think of it, what if our governors fhould 
.appoint churches for the women only, and others for 
the men ?—F ull as proper, I think, for the promoting 
o i true fiety in both, [Much better than the fyna- 
gogue lattices] as feparate boarding-fchools for then* 
education . - \ -•* 

There are already male and female dedications of 
churches. J 1 ■ '” 

St. Swithin’s, St. Stephen’s, St. Thomas’s, St. 
George’s, and fo forth, might be appropriated to the 
men; and the'Santa Katharina’s, Santa Anna’s, Santa 
Maria’s, Santa Margaretta’s, for the women ! 
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Yet, were it fo, and life to be the forfeiture of being 
found at the female churches, I believe I fhould, like 
a fecond Clodius, change my. drefs, to come at my 
Portia or Calpurnia, tho* one the daughter of a 
Cato, the other the wife of a Caefar. 

But how I excurfe !—Yet thou ufedft to fay, thou 
likedft my excurfions. If thou doft, thou’lt have 
enow of them : ■ For I never had a fubje& I fo much 
adored; and with which I (hall probably be com- - 
pel led to have fo much patience, before I ftrike the 
. blow; if the blow I do ftrike. 

But let me call myfelf back to my recordation^ iib- 
—Thou needeft not to remind me of my Rofebud . 

I have her in my head and moreover have contrived 
to give my fair-one an hint of that affair, by the 
agency of honeft Jofeph Leman ( a) \ altho* I have 
not reaped the hoped-for credit of her acknowlege- 
liient.— 

That’s the devil; and it was always my hard fate— 
Every thing I do thatjs good, is but as I ought /— 
Every thing of a contrary nature is brought into the 
moft glaring light againft me !-r-Is this fair ? Ought 
not a balance to be ft ruck ? and the credit carried to 
my.aceount l —Y ct I niuft own too, that I half grudge 
Johnny this blooming maiden ; for, in truth, 1 think 
a fine wpman too rich a jewel to hang about a poor 
man’s neck. 

Surely, Jack, if I am in a fault in my amiver&l 
adorations of it he fex^ the women in general ought to 
love me the better for it. 

And fo they do, I thank them heartily; except 
here and there a covetous little rogue comes crofs me, 
who, under the pretence of loving virtue for its own 
fake, wants to have me all to herfelf.—— 

I have rambled enough.—' 

• jddieu^ for the frefent, 

. •*!'•! rtftftl jfHHffy ,t ’ yin*- *r §£& r *««£(* 9 ’ " ■ 

(a) $ee VoU ii./. 148, 149.—151, 152. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

T hurfday Nighty April I 3. 

T Always lov’d writing, and my unhappy fituation 
*■* gives me now enough of it; and you, I fear, too 
much. — I have had another very warm debate with 
Mr. Lovelace. It brought on the fubjedf, which you 
advifed me not to decline, when it handfomely offer’d. 
And I want to have either your acquittal or blame, 
for having fuffer’d it to go off without effect. 

The impatient wretch fent up tol me feveral times, 
while I was writing my laft to you, to defire my com¬ 
pany; yet his bufinefs nothing particular; only to hear 
him talk. The man feems pleafed with his own volu¬ 
bility j and, whenever he has colle&ed together abun¬ 
dance of fmooth things, he wants me to find ears for 
them.—Yet he need not: for I don’t often gratify 
him either with giving him the praife, or {hewing the 
pleafure in his verbofenefs, that he would be fond of. 

When I had difpatch’d the letter, and given it to 
Mr. Hickman’s friend, I was going up again: But he 
befought me to flop, and hear what he had to fay. 

Nothing, as I faid, to any new purpofe—but com¬ 
plainings, and thofe in a manner, and with an air, as 
I thought, that bordered upon infolence :—He could 
not live, he told me, unlefs he had more of my com¬ 
pany, and of my indulgence too, than I had yet given 
him. 

Hereupon I ftept into the parlour, not a little out of 
humour with him ; and the more, as he has very 
quietly taken up his quarters here, without talking of 
removing. 

We began prefently our angry conference. He 
provoked me ; and I repeated feveral of the plaineft 
things I had faid before5 and particularly told him, 
that I was every hour more and more diflatisfy’d with 
\ ' ' ^ myfelf, 
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myfelf, and with him: That he was not a man, who, 
in my opinion, improv’d upon acquaintance: And 
r; that I fhould not be eafy till he had left me to myfelf. 

He might be furprized at my warmth, perhaps.— 
But really the man looked fo like a fimpleton; hefi- 
- tating, and having nothing to fay for himfelf, or that 
Ihould excufe the peremptorinefs of his demand upon 
me [when he knew I was writing a letter, which a 
gentleman waited for], that I flung from him, declar¬ 
ing, that I would be miftrefs of my own time, and 
of my own a&ions, without being called to account 
for either. 

He was very uneafy till he could again be admitted 
into my company. And when I was obliged to fee 
him, which was fooner than I liked, never did man 
put on a more humble and refpe&ful demeanour. 

He told me. That he had, upon this occafion, been 
entering into himfelf, and had found a great deal of 
i reafon to blame himfelf for an impatiency and inconfi- 
deration, which, altho’ he meant nothing by it, mult 
be-very difagreeable to one of my delicacy. That 
having always aimed at a manly fincerity and opennefs 
of heart, he had not till now difcover’d, that both 
were very confiftent with that true politenefs, which 
he feared he had too much difregarded, while he fought 
to avoid the contrary extreme ; knowing, that in me 
hi had to deal with a lady, who defpifed an hypo¬ 
crite, and who was above all flattery. But, from 
this time forth, I Ihould find fuch an alteration in hisl 
whole behaviour, as might be expected from a man, 
who knew himfelf to be honoured with the prefence, 
alid converfatioo of a perfon, who had the moll deli-, 
cate mind in the world—that was his flourilh. 

I faid, That he might perhaps expe£l congratulation 
upon the difcovery he had juft now made, That true 
politenefs and fincerity were very compatible : Bjut 
that I, who had, by a perverfe fate, been thrown 
into His idm|)iny, had abundant reafon for regret. 
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that he had not fooner found this out:—Since, I 
believed, very few men of birth and education were 
Grangers to it. 

He knew not, neither , he faid, that he had fo badly 
behav’d himfelf, as to deferve fo very fevere a rebuke. 

Perhaps not. But he might, if fo, make another 
difcovery from what I had faid; which might be to 
my o wn difad vantage: Since, if he had fo much rea- 
fon to be fatisfied with himfelf \ he would fee what an 
ungenerous perfon he fpoke to, who, when he feem’d 
to give himfelf airs of humility, which, perhaps, he 
thought beneath him to afliime, had not the civility 
to make him a compliment upon them •, but was 
ready to take him at his word. 

He had long, with infinite pleafure, the pretended 
flattery-hater faid, admired my fuperior talents, and 
a wifdoin in fo young a Lady, perfectly furprifing ! 

Lady he calls me, at every word, perhaps in com¬ 
pliment to himfelf. As I endeavour to repeat his 
words with exadlnefs, you’ll be pleafed, once for all, 
to excufe me for repeating This. I have no title to it. 
And I am fure I am too much mortify’d at prefent to 
take any pride in that, or any other of his compli¬ 
ments. 

Let him ftand ever fo low in my opinion, he faid, 
he fhould believe all were juft; and that he had nothing 
to do, but to govern himfelf for the future by my 
example, and by the ftandard I fhould be pleafed to 
give him. 

I told him, I knew better, than to value myfelf 
upon his volubility of fpeech : As he pretended to pay 
fo preferable a regard to fincerity, he fhould confine 
himfelf to the ftri& rules of truth, when he (poke of 
me, to myfelf! And then, although he fhould be fo 
kind as to imagine, he had reafon to make me a com¬ 
pliment, he would, have much more to pride himfelf in 
his arts, that had made fo extraordinary a young crea¬ 
ture fo great a fool.— 
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Really, my dear, the man deferves not politer 
treatment! —And then has he not made a fool, an 

hfmfelf— f0 ° ’ °^ me '—* am aftud he thinks fo 

He was furpriz’d! He was amaz’d 1 at fo ftrano-e a 
Uf !T, hlm >“ He w “ ver X unhappy, that nothing 

hf m w d ° °I.j y i WOU d , glVe me a § ood °P ini °n of 
him He Wife d I would let him know, what he 

could do to obtain my confidence._ 

I told him, I defir’d his abfence, of all things. I 

Jaw not, that my friends thought it worth their while 

to give me difturbance: Therefore, if he would fet 

out for London, or Berkflnre, or whither he pleafed, 

it would be raoft agreeable to me, and moft reputable 


He would do fo, he faid, he intended to do fo, the 
moment I was in a place to my liking— in a place 
convenient for me. 1 


This would be fo, I told him, when he was not 

here, to break m upon me, and make the apartments 

inconvenient. 

He did not think this place fafe; and as I had not 
had thoughts of flaying here, he had not been fo feli¬ 
citous, as otherwife he {hould have been, to in join 
privacy to his fervants, nor to Mrs. Greme, at her 
eayrng me ; and there were two or three gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, he faid, with whofe fervants 
his goffiping rafcals had fcraped acquaintance : So that 
he could not think of leaving me here unguarded and 
unattended.---But fix upon any place in England, 
where I could be out of danger, and undifcovered, 
and he would go to the furthermoft part of the kind’s 
dominions, if, by doing fo, he could make me eafv! 

I told him plainly, that I {hould never be in humour 
with myfelf for meeting him; nor with him, for 
reducing me away : That my regrets increafed, inftead 
of dumnilhed : I. hat my reputation was wounded : 
I hat nothing I could do would now retrieve it: And 
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that he mud not wonder, if I every hour grew more 
and more uneafy both with myfelf and him: That 
upon the whole, I was willing to take care of myfelf; 
and when he had left me, I fhould bed know what to 
refolve upon, and whither to go. 

He wifh’d, he faid, he were at liberty, without 
giving me offence, or being thought to intend to 
infringe upon the articles that I had ftipulated and 
infifted upon, to make one humble propofal to me.—■ 
But the facred regard he was determin’d to pay to all 
my injunctions (reluctantly as I had on Monday lad 
put it into his power to ferve me), would not permit 
him to make it, unlefs I would promife to excufe 
him, if I did not approve of it. 

I afked, in fome confufion, What he would fay ? 

He prefaced and paraded on; and then out came, 
with great diffidence, and many apologies, and a bafh- 
fulncfs which fat very aukwardly upon him, a propo¬ 
fal of fpeedy folemnization : Which, he faid, would 
put all right: would make my firft three or four 
months, which otherwife muff be parted in obfcurity 
and apprehenfion, a round of vifits and vifitings to 
and from all his relations; To Mifs Howe; To whom 
I pleafed: And would pave the way to the reconci¬ 
liation I had fo much at heart. 

Your advice had great weight with me juft then, as 
well as his reafons, and the confideration of my un- 
happy fituation: But what could I fay ? I wanted 
fomebody to fpeak for me : I could not, all at once, 
aCt as if I thought, that all punctilio zuas at an end. 
I was unwilling to fuppofe it was fo foon. 

The man faw I was not angry at his motion. I 
only blufh’d up to the ears; that I am fure I did: 
Look’d filly, and like a fool. 

He wants not courage. Would he have had me 
catch at his firft, at his very firft word ?—I was filent 
too !—And do not the bold fex take filence for a mark 
of favour Then, fo lately in my father’s houfe ! 
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Having, alfo, declared to him in my letters, before I 
&ad your advice, that I would not think of marriage, 
till he had pafled thro’ a ftate of probation, as I may 
call it—How was it poflible, I could encourage, with 
very ready figns of approbation, fuch an early pro- 
pofal ? efpecially fo loon after the free treatment he 
had provoked from me.—If I were to die, I could not. 

He look’d at me with great confidence; as if (not- 
withftanding his contradictory balhfulnefs) he would 
look me through, while my eye but now-and-then 
could glance at him. He begg’d my pardon with 
great obfequioufnefs : He was afraid I would think 
he deferv’d no other anfwer, but that of a contem¬ 
ptuous filence. True Love was fearful of offend¬ 
ing — [Take care, Lovelace, thought I, how yours 
is tried by that rule]. Indeed fo facred a regard 
ffoolifh man!] would he have to all my declarations 
made before 1 honour’d him— 

I would hear him no further; but withdrew in too 
vifible confufion, and left him to make his nonfenfical 
flourifhes to himfelf. 

I will only add, that, if he really wilhes for a fpecdy 
folemnization, he never could have had a luckier time 
to prefs for my confent to it. But he let it go off; 
and indignation has taken place of it: And now it 
Ihall be my point, to get him at a diftance from me. 

I am, my deareft friend. 

Tour ever faithful and obliged fervant , 

Cl. H. 


LETTER XV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

\I 7 HAT can be done with a woman who is above 
** flattery, and defpifes all praife but that which 
flows from the approbation of her own heart ? 

But why will this admirable creature urge her 
deftiny ? Why will fhe defy the power fhe is abfo- 
lutely dependent upon ? — Why will fhe flill wifh to 
m \oh. III. F my 
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my face, that {he had never left her father’s houfe ?— 
Why will fhe deny me her company, till {he makes 
me lofe my patience, and lay myfelf open to her refent- 
ment? — And why, when {he is offended, does {he 
carry her indignation to the utmoft length, that a 
fcomful beauty, in the very height of her power and 



Is it prudent, think’ft thou, in her cii'cumftances, 
to tell me, repeatedly to tell me. That {he is every 
hour more and more diffatisfy’d with herfelf and me ? 
That I am not one, who improve upon her, in my 
convention and addrefs ? [Couldft thou. Jack, bear 
this from a captive !J That {he {hall not be eafy while 
lhe is with me ? That {he was thrown upon me by a 
fe fate ? That {he knew better than to value 



herfelf upon my volubility ? That if I thought {he 
deferv’d the compliments I made her, I might pride 
myfelf in my arts, which had made a fool of fo ex¬ 
traordinary a perfon ? That lhe {hould never forgive 
herfelf for meeting me, nor me for /educing her away ? 
f Her very words !] That her regrets increafe inftead 
of diminilh ? That {he would take care of herfelf; 
and fince her friends thought it not worth while to 
purfue her, {he would be left to that care ? That I 
lhould make Mrs. Sorlings’s houfe more agreeable by 
my abfence?—And, go to Berks, to town, or where- 
ever I would [to the devil, I fuppofe], with all her 
heart ? 

The impolitic charmer !—To a temper fo vindic¬ 
tive as lhe thinks mine ! To a free-liver, as {he be¬ 
lieves me to be, who has her in his power ! —I was 
be/ore , as thou knoweft, balancing; now this fcale, 
now that, the heavieft, I only waited to fee how 
her will would work, how mine would lead me on. 
Thou feeft what biafs hers takes—And wilt thou 
doubt that mine will be determin’d by it ?•—Were not 
her faults before this numerous enough ?■—Why will 
‘fhe put me upon looking back l 
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I will fit down to argue with myfelf by-and-by, 
r , ih and thou {halt be acquainted with the refult. 
entoki If thou kneweft, if thou but beheldeft, the abjedt 
Have fhe made me look like!—I had given myfelf high 
Wt airs, as Jhe call’d them: But they were airs that {hew’d 
help: my love for her: That {hew’d I could not live out of 
her company. But fhe took me down with a ven- 
ijnufe geance ! She made me look about me. So much 
flrii advantage had {he over me; fuch fevere turns upon 
tf*: me; by my foul. Jack, I had hardly a word to fay 
fer,' for myfelf. I am alham’d to tell thee, what a poor 
Jd,l creature {he made me look like !—But I could have 
f rJri told her fomething that would have humbled her pretty 
g# pride at the inftant, had {he been in a proper place, 
n jut and proper company about her. 

To fuch a place then—and where fhe cannot fly 
igfe: me—And then to fee how my will works, and what 

can be done by the amorous See-faw ; now humble ; 
jk now proud; now expecting, or demanding; now 
r rr fubmitting, or acquiefcing—till I have tired refill- 
'i ance. But thefe hints are at prefent enough—I may 
further explain myfelf as I go along; and as I confirm 
or recede in my future motions.— If fhe will reyive 
paft difobligations !—If fhe will —But no more—No 

more, as I faid, at prefent, of threatenings. 

\ . . . .. % 

LETTER XVI. 

2\4r t Lovelace j In Continuation . 

A N D do I not fee that I {hall need nothing but 
patience, in order to have all power with me ? 
For what {hall we fay, if all thefe complaints of a 
character wounded; thefe declarations of increafing 
regrets for meeting me ; of refentments never to be 
got over for my /educing her away : Thefe angry com¬ 
mands to leave her :—What {hall we fay. If all were 
to mean nothing but Matrimony ?—And what if 

F 2 my 
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my forbearing to enter upon that fubjeCt come out to 
be the true caufe of her petulance and uneafinefs ? 

I had once before play’d about the fkirts of the 
irrevocable obligation; but thought myfelf obliged 
to fpeak in clouds, and to run away from the fubject, 
as foon as fhe took my meaning, left (he fhould ima¬ 
gine it to be ungeneroufly urged, now ftie was in 
fome fort in my power, as fhe had forbid me, before¬ 
hand, to touch upon it, till I were in a Rate of 
vifible reformation, and till a reconciliation with her 
friends were probable. But now, out-argued, out- 
talented, and puihed fo vehemently to leave one , 
whom I had no good pretence to hold , if fhe would go; 
and who could fo eafily, if I had given her caufe to 
doubt, have thrown herfelf into other protection, or 
have return’d to Harlowe-Place and Solmes ; I fpoke 
out upon the fubjeCt, and offer’d reafons, altho’ with 
infinite doubt and hefitation [left Jhe Jhould be offended 
at me , Belford !] why fhe fhould affent to the legal 
tie, and make me the happieft of men. And O how 
the mantled cheek, the downcaft eye, the filent, yet 
trembling lip, and the heaving bofom, a fweet col- 
leClion of heighten’d beauties, gave evidence, that the 
tender was not mortally offenfive P 
. Charming creature, thought I [But I charge thee, 
that thou let not any of the fex know my exultation] 
Is it fo foon come to this ?— Am I already lord of the 
deftiny of a ClarifTa Harlowe ! —Am I already the 
reformed man thou refolvedft I Jhould be, before I had 
the leaf encouragement given me ? Is it thus, that 
the more thou knoiuf me, the lefs thou feef reafon to 
approve of me ? —And can art and defign enter into 
a breaft fo celeftial; To banifh me from thee, to 
infift fo rigoroufly upon my abfence, in order to bring 
me clofer to thee, and make the blefling dear ?—Well 
co thy arts juftify mine; and encourage me to let loofe 
my plotting genius upon thee. 

i But 
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But let me tell thee, charming maid, if thy wiflies 
are at all to be anfwer’d, that thou haft yet to account 
to me for thy relu&ance to go off with me, at a crifis 
when thy going off was neceftary to avoid being 
forced into the nuptial fetters with a wretch, that 
were he not thy averfion, thou wert no more honeft 
to thy own merit, than to me. 

I am accujiomed to be preferr’d, let me tell thee, 
by thy equals in rank too, tho’ thy inferiors in merit; 
but who is not fo ! And {hall I marry a woman, 
who has given me reafon to doubt the preference {he 
has for me ? 

No, my deareft love,—I have too facred a regard 
for thy injunctions , to let them be broke thro’, even 
by thyfelf. Nor will I take-in thy full meaning, by 
blufhing filenceonly. Nor (halt thou give me room to 
doubt, whether it be neceflity or love, that infpires 
this condefcending impulfe. 

Upon thefe principles, what had I to do, but to 
conftrue her filence into contemptuous difpleafure ? 
And I begg’d her pardon, for making a motion, which, 
I had fo much reafon to fear, would offend her: For 
the future I would pay a facred regard to her previous 
injun£fions, and prove to her, by all mycondurft, the 
truth of that obfervation, That true love is always 
fearful of offending !— 

And what could the Lady fay to this ? methinks 
thou afkeft. 

Say !—Why {he look’d vex’d, difconccrted, teaz’d; 
was at a lofs, as I thought, whether to be more angry 
with herfelf, or me. She turn’d about, however, as 

E to hide a ftarting tear; and drew a figh into two or 
ree but juft audible quavers, trying to fupprefs it ; 
d withdrew, leaving me mafter of the field. 

Tell me not of politenefs: Tell me not of genero- 
fity : Tell me not of compaffion :—Is {he not a match 
for me ? More than a match ? Does fhe not out-do 
me at every fair weapon ? Has {he not made me 
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doubt her love ? Has fhe not taken officious pains to 
declare, that fhe was not averfe to Solmes for any 
refpeCf file had to me ? and her forrow for putting 
herfelf out of his reach - } that is to fay, for meeting 
me ? 

Then what a triumph would it be to the Harlowe 
pride , were I now to marry this Lady?—A family be¬ 
neath my own !— No one in it w orthy of an alliance 
with, but her ! — My own eftate not contemptible !— 
Living within the bounds of it, to avoid dependence 
upon their betters, and obliged to no man living!—My 
expectations ftill fomuch w0r<?confiderable—My perfon, 
my talents ■—not to be defpifed, furely—Yet rejeCfed 
by them with fcorn Obliged to carry on an under¬ 
hand addrefs to their daughter, when two of the moft 
confiderable families in the kingdom have made over¬ 
tures, which I have declined, partly for her fake, and 
partly becaufe I never will marry, if fhe be not the 
perfon : To be forced to Jleal her away ; not only 
from them , but from herfelf :—And mutt I be brought 
to implore forgivenefs and reconciliation from the 
Harlowes ? — Beg to be acknowleged as the fort of a 
gloomy tyrant, whofe only boaft is his riches ? As a 
brother to a wretch, who has conceived immortal 
hatred to me; and to a fitter who was beneath my 
attempts, or I would have had her in my own way y 
[and that with a tenth part of the trouble and pains, 
that her fitter, whom fhe has fo barbaroufly infulted, 
has coft me, yet not a ftep advanced with her And, 
finally, as a nephew to uncles, who valuing themfelves 
upon their acquired fortunes, would infult me, as 
creeping to them on that account ?— Forbid it the blood 
of the Lovelaces, that your lajl , and, let me fay, not 
the meaneft of your ftock, fhould thus creep, thus 
fawn, thus lick the duft, for a Wife !— 

Proceed anon. 
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LETTER XVII. 


From Mr, Lovelace ; In Continuation . 

"D U T is it not the divine Clarifla [Harlowe let me 
not fay j my foul fpurns them all but her] whom 
I am thus by implication threatening ?— If virtue be 
the true nobility, how is (he ennobled, and how would 
an alliance with her ennoble, were there no draw¬ 
backs from the family {he is fprung from, and prefers 
to me ? 

But again, let me flop.—Is there not fomething 
wrong; has there not been fomething wrong in this 
divine creature ? — And will not the reflexions upon 
that wrong [what tho* it may be conftrued in my fa¬ 
vour ?] make me unhappy, when novelty has loft its 
charms, and fhe is mind and perfon all my own ? — 
Libertines are nicer, if at all nice, than other men. 
They feldom meet with the ftand of virtue in the 
women whom they attempt. And by thofe they have 
met with, they judge of all the reft. Importunity 
and Opportunity no woman is proof againft, cfpccially 
from a perfevering lover, who knows how to fuit 
temptations to inclinations. This, thou knoweft, is 
a prime article of the rake’s creed. 

And what! (methinks thou afkeft with furprize) 
Doft thou queftion this moft admirable of women ?—r 
The virtue of aCLAR issa doft thou queftion ? 

I do not, I dare not queftion it. My reverence 
for her will not let me, direftly, queftion it. But let 
me, in my turn, a(k thee—Is not, may not her 
virtue be founded rather in pride than principle ? — 
Whofe daughter is file ?—And is file not a daughter ? 
If impeccable, how came fhe by her impeccability J 
— The pride of fetting an example to h,er fex has run 
away with her hitherto, and may have made her 
till now invincible—But is not that pride abated ? — 
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What may not both men and women be brought to 
do, in a mortify’d (late? What mind is fuperior to 
calamity?—Pride is perhaps the principal bulwark of 
female virtue. Humble a woman, and may fhe not 

be effeflually humbled ? 

Then who fays, Mifs ClarifTa Harlowe is the pa¬ 
ragon of virtue ? Is virtue itfelf ? 

All who know her, and have heard of her, it wdl 
be anfwer’d. 

Common bruit! — Is virtue to be eftablifhed by 
common bruit only?— Has her virtue ever been 
proved? —Who has dared to try her virtue ? 

I told thee, I would fit down to argue with myfelf; 
and I have drawn myfelf into the argumentation be¬ 
fore I was aware. 

Lit me enter into a ftriCt difeuflion of this fubjeCt. 

I know how ungenerous an appearance what 1 have 
faid, and what I have farther to fay, on this topic, 
will have from me : But am I not bringing virtue to 
the touchftone, with a view to exalt it, if it come 
out to be virtue? — Avaunt then, for one moment, 
all confideration that may arife from a weaknefs, 
which fome would mifcall gratitude ; and is often¬ 
times the corrupter of a heart not ignoble ! 

To the teft then. And I will bring this charming 
creature to the ftriCteft teft, that all the fex, who may 
be fhewn any paffages in my letters [And I know 
thou cheareft the hearts of all thy acquaintance with 
fuch detached parts of mine, as tend not to difhonour 
characters, or reveal names. And this gives me an 
appetite to oblige thee by inter lardment] that all the fex , 
1 fay, may fee what they ought to be ; what is expeCted 
from them ; and if they have to deal with a perfon of 
reflection and punCtilio [pride, if thou wilt], how 
careful they ought to be, by a regular and uniform 
conduCf, not to give him caufe to think lightly of them, 
by favours granted, which may be interpreted into na¬ 
tural weaknefs . For is not a wife the keeper of a man’s 
^ , honour: 
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ujjgjjj-. honour? And do not her faults bring more difgrace 
■j - r upon a hufband, than even upon herfelf ? 

■ !yu ft is not for nothing, Jack, that I have difliked the 
‘J r : life of fhackles!— 

To the teff, then, as I faid, fince now I have the 
, queftion brought home to me, Whether I am to have 
a wife? And whether fhe be to be a wife at the firft, 
or afthe fecond hand ? 

I will proceed fairly; I will do the dear creature 
jn£ not only ftrift, but generous juftice; for I will try 
her by her own judgment, as well as by our prin- 
J'" ciples. 

- She blames herfelf for having correfponded with 
me, a man of free character ; and one indeed whofe 
firjl view it was, to draw her into this correfpond- 
ence ; and who fucceeded in it, by means unknown 
to herfelf. 

Now, what were her inducements to this corre- 
fpondence ?— If not what her nicenefs makes her 
think blame-worthy, why does fhe blame herfelf ? 

Has fhe been capable of error ?— Of perftfting in 
that error ? 

Whoever was the tempter , that is not the thing; 
nor what the temptation . The fa£i y the error , is now 
before us. * 

Did fhe perfift in it againft parental prohibition? 
She owns fhe did. 

W as there ever known to be a daughter who had 
higher notions of the filial duty, of the parental au¬ 
thority ? 

Never, 

What muft be thofe inducements, how flrong, 
that were too flrong for duty, in a daughter fo duti- 

ful? -What muft my thought have been of them, 

what my hopes built upon them, at the time, taken 
in this light ? 

W ell, but it will be faid. That her principal view 
f/as 9 to prevent mifchief between her brother and her 
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other friends, and the man vilely infulted by them 
r all. 

But why fhould fhe be more concerned for the fafety 
of others, than they were for their own ? — And had 
not the rencounter then happen’d ? — Was a perfon of 
virtue to be prevailed upon to break through her ap¬ 
parent , her acknowleged duty,' upon any confidera- 
tion ? — Much lefs was fhe to be fo prevailed upon 
to prevent an apprehended evil only ? 

Thou, Lovelace, the tempter (thou’lt again break 
out and fay), to be the accufer ! 

But I am not the accufer. I am an arguer only, 
and, in my heart, all the time acquit and worfhip the 
divine creature. But let me, neverthelefs, examine, 
whether the acquittal be owing to he/ merits or to my 
weaknefs , the true name for love. 

But fhall w r e fuppofe another motive ? — And that 
is Love ; a motive which all the world will excufe 
her for.—But let me tell all the world that do, not be- 
caufe they ought , but becaufe all the world is apt to 
be milled by it. 

Let Love then be the motive : — Love of whom ? 

A Lovelace is the anfwer. 

Is there but one Lovelace in the world ? -— May 
not more Lovelaces be attracted by fo fine a figure ? 

By fuch exalted qualities ?— It was her character that 
drew me to her: And it was her beauty and good 
fenfe, that rivetted my chains; and now, all toge¬ 
ther make me think her a fubjedt worthy of my at¬ 
tempts ; worthy of my ambition. 

But has fhe had the candor, the opennefs, to ac• 
hwwlege that love ? 

She has not. 

Well then, if love it be at bottom, is there not 
another vice lurking beneath the fhadow of that 
love ? — Has fhe not affectation ? — Or is it pride of 
hiat? 

t ho And what refults? — Is then the divine ClarifFa 
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j.. Harlowe capable of loving a man whom fhe ought not 
to love? — And is fhe capable of ajfeftation ? And 
is her virtue founded in pride ? — And, if this anfwer 
be affirmative, muft fhe not then be a woman ? 

And can fhe keep this lover at bay ?*—Can fhe make 
kirn, who has been accuftomed to triumph over other 
women, tremble ? — Can fhe fo conduct herfelf, as 
to make him, at times, queftion whether fhe loves 
him or any man ; yet not have the requifite command 
over the paflion itfelf in fteps of the higheft confe- 
quence to her honour* as Jhe thinks [I am trying her. 
Jack, by her own thoughts] — but fuffer herfelf to 
be provoked to promife to abandon her father’s houfe, 
and go off with him, knowing his chara&er 3 and even 
conditioning not to marry till improbable and remote 
contingencies were to come to pafs ? — What tho’ the 
provocations were fuch as would juftify any other 
woman 5 yet was a Cl arissa to be fufceptible to pro¬ 
vocations, which fhe thinks herfelf highly cenfurable 
for being fo much moved by ? 

But let us fee the dear creature refolving to revoke 
her promife 3 yet meeting her lover 3 a bold and in¬ 
trepid man, who was more than once before difap- 
pointed by her 3 and who comes, as fhe muft think, 
prepared to expert the fruits of her appointment, and 
refolved to carry her off.—And let us fee him a&ually 
carrying her oft 5 and having her at his mercy—May 
there not be, I repeat, other Lovelaces 5 other like 
intrepid perfevering enterprizers 3 altho’ they may not 
go to work in the fame way ? 

And has then a Clarissa [herfelf her judge] 
failed ? — In fuch great points failed ? — And may 
fhe not further fail ? — Fail in the greatejl point, to 
which all the other points in which fhe has failed, 
have but a natural tendency ? 

Nor fay thou, that virtue, in the eye of heaven, 
is as much a manly as a womanly grace [By virtue in 
this place I mean chaility, and to be fuperior to tem- 
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ptation ; my Clarifla out of the queftion]. Nor afk 
thou. Shall the man be guilty, yet expeCt the woman 
to be guiltlefs, and even unfufpeCtable ? — Urge thou 
not thefe arguments, I fay, fince the wife, by a 
failure, may do much .more injury to the hufband, 
than the hufband can do to the wife, and not only 
to her hufband, but to all his family, by obtruding 
another man’s children into his pofleflions, perhaps to 
the exclufion of (at leaft to a participation with) his 
own ; he believing them all the time to be his. In the 
eye of heaven, therefore, the fin cannot be equal. 
Befides, I have read in fome place, that the woman 
was made for the many not the man for the woman . 
V irtue then is lefs to be difpenfed with in the woman 
than in the man. 

Thou, Lovelace (methinks fome better man than 
thyfelf will fay), to expeCt fuch perfection in a woman!- 

Yes, I, may I anfwer. Was not the great Caefar a 
great Rake as to women ? —• Was he not called, by 
his very foldiers, on one of his triumphant entries in¬ 
to Rome, The bald-pated lecher ? —and warning given 
of him to the wives , as well as to the daughters, of 
his fellow-citizens? —> Yet did not Caefar repudiate 
his wife for being only in company with Clodius, or 
rather becaufe Clodius, tho’ by furprize upon her, was 
found in hers ? And what was the reafonhe gave for 
it ? — It was this (tho’ a rake himfelf, as I have faid), 
and only this — The wife of Cafar mujl not be fu“ 
fpetted !— 

Caefar was not a prouder man than Lovelace.— 

Go to then, Jack; nor fay, nor let any-body 
fay, in thy hearing, that Lovelace, a man valuing 
himfelf upon his anceftry, is Angular in his expecta¬ 
tions of a wife’s purity, tho’ not pure himfelf. 

As to my Clarissa, I own, that I hardly think, 
there ever was fuch an angel of a woman. But has 
fhe not, as above, already taken fteps, which fhe her- 
felf condemns ? Steps, which the world, and her own 
_ family, 
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family, did not think her capable of taking ?— And 
for which her own family will not forgive her ? 

Nor think it ftrange, that I refufe to hear any thing 
pleaded in behalf of a ftandard virtue, from high pro¬ 
vocations. — Are not provocations and temptations 
the tells of virtue ? — A ftandard virtue muft not be 
allowed to be provoked to deftroy or annihilate itfelf. 

May not then the fuccefs of him, who could carry 
her thus far y be allowed to be an encouragement for 
him to try to carry her farther ? — *Tis but to try. 
Jack — Who will be afraid of a trial for this divine 
lady ?— Thou knoweft, that I have more than once, 
twice or thrice, been tempted to make this trial upon 
young ladies of name and chara&er: But never yet 
found one of them to hold me out for a month ; nor 
fo long as could puzzle my invention. I have con¬ 
cluded againft the whole fex upon it. And now, if I 
have not found a virtue that cannot be corrupted, I 
will fwear that there is not one fuch in the whole fex. 
Is not then the whole fex concerned that this trial 
fhould be made ? — And who is it that knows her, 
that would not ftake upon her head the honour of the 
whole ? — Let her who would refufe it, come forth, 
and deftre to ftand in her place. 

I muft afture thee, that I have a prodigious high 
opinion of virtue; as I have of all thofe graces and 
excellencies, which I have not been able to attain 
myfelf. — Every free liver would not fay this, nor 
think thus — Every argument he ufes, condemnatory 
of his own actions, as fome would think — But inge¬ 
nuity was ever a fignal part of my character. 

Satan, whom thou mayeft, if thou wilt, in this 
cafe, call my inftigator, put the good man of old up¬ 
on the fevereft trials.— To his behaviour under thefe 
trials, that good man owed his honour and his future 
rewards. An innocent perfon, if doubted, muft wifh 
to be brought to a fair and candid trial. 

Binaldo, 
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Rinaldo, indeed, in Ariofto, put the Mantuan 
knight’s cup of trial from him, which was to be the 
proof of his wife’s chaftity (a) — This was his argu¬ 
ment for forbearing the experiment: ‘ Why fhould I 

* feek a thing I fhould be loth to find ? My wife is a 

* woman : The fex is frail. I cannot believe better of 

* her than I do. It will be to my own lofs, if I find 
c reafon to think worfe.” But Rinaldo would not 
have refufed the trial of the lady, before fhe became 
his wife, and when he might have availed himfelf by 
dete&ing her. 

For my part, I would not have put the cup from 
me, tho’ married, had it been but in hope of finding 
reafon to confirm my good opinion of my wife’s ho¬ 
nour ; and that I might know whether I had a fnake 
or a dove in my bofom. 

To my point— What mull that virtue be, which 
will not ftand a trial ? — What that woman, who 
would wifh to fhun it ? 

Well then, a trial feems neceflary for the further 
eftablifhment of the honour of fo excellent a crea¬ 
ture. 

And who fhall put her to this trial ? — Who, but 
the man, who has, as (he thinks, already induced her, 
in lejfer points, to fwerve ? — And this for her own 
fake , in a double fenfe *— Not only, as he has been 
able to make fome impreflion, but as fhe regrets the 
impreflion made ; and fo may be prefumed to be 
guarded againft his further attempts. 

The fituation fhe is at prefent in, it muft be con- 
fefied, is a difadvantageous one to her: But if fhe 
overcome, that will redound to her honour. 

Shun 


(a) The flory is, That whoever drank of this cup, if his 
wife were chafe, could drink without fpilling: If other- 
wife, the contrary . See ArioftoV Orlando Furiofo, Book 


xliii. 
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Shun not, therefore, my dear foul, further trials, 
^ nor hate me for making them.— For what woman 
b m can jj e fjy be virtuous till fhe has been tried ? 

Nor is one effort, one trial, to be fufficient. Why ? 
Becaufe a woman’s heart may be at one time ada - 
mant , at another wax . - As I have often experienced. 
And fo, no doubt, haft thou. 

A fine time on’t, methinks, thou fayeft, would the 
fo- women have, if they were all to be tried ! 

But, Jack, I am not, for that, neither. Tho’ I 
am a rake, I am not a rake’s friend; except thine 
of and company’s. 

And be this one of the morals of my tedious 
difcuflion — 6 Let the little rogues who would not 
c be put to the queflion , as I may call it, choofe 
c accordingly— Let them prefer to their favour, good 
* honeft fober fellows, who have not been ufed to 
c play dogs tricks : Who will be willing to take them 
« as they offer \ and who, being tolerable themfelves, 
« are not fufpicious of others.’ 

But what, methinks thou afkeft, is to become of 
the lady, if fhe fail ? 

What ? — Why will fhe not, if once fubdued , be 
always fubdued f Another of our libertine maxims— 
And what an immenfe pleafure to a marriage-hater, 
what rapture to thought, to be able to prevail upon 
fuch a lady as Mifs ClarifTa Harlowe to live with him, 
without real change of name ! 

But if fhe refill — If nobly fhe Hand her trial— 
Why then I will marry her, to be fure 3 and blefs 
my flars for fuch an angel of a wife. 

But will fhe not hate thee ? — Will fhe not re- 
fufe — 

No, no. Jack! — Circumftanced and fituated as 
we are, I am not afraid of that.— And hate me ! —> 
Why fhould fhe hate the man who loves her upon 

proof?-—* 


And 
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And then for a little hint at reprizal — Am I not 
juftify’d in my refolutions of trying her virtue ; who 
is refolved, as I may fay, to try mine ? — Who has 
declared, that fhe will not marry me, till fhe has 
hopes of my reformation ? 

And now, to put an end to this fober argumenta¬ 
tion, wilt thou not thyfelf [whom I have fuppofed an 
advocate for the lady, becaufe I know that Lord M. 
has put thee upon ufing the intereft he thinks thou 
haft in me, to perfuade me to enter the pale; wilt 
thou not thyfelf ] allow me to try, if I cannot awaken 
the woman in her?—To try, if fhe, with all that 
glowing fymmetry of parts, and that full bloom of 
vernal graces, by which fhe attra<fts every eye, be 
really inflexible, as to the grand article ? 

Let me begin then, as opportunity prefents.—I 
will— And watch her every ftep to nnd one Aiding 
one ; her every moment, to find the moment criti¬ 
cal. And the rather, as fhe fpares not me, but takes 
every advantage that offers, to puzzle and plague me; 
nor experts, nor thinks me to be a good man. If fhe 
be a wo?nan , and love me, I fhall furely catch her 
once tripping: For Love was ever a traitor to its har- 
bourer : And Love within , and I without , fhe’ll be 
more than woman, as the poet fays, or I lefs than 
man, if I fucceed not. 

Now, Belford, all is out. The lady is mine ; fhall 
be more mine. — Marriage, I fee, is in my power, 
now fhe is fo [Elfe perhaps it had not]. If I can 
have her without , who can blame me for trying ? If 
not , great will be her glory, and my future confi¬ 
dence.— And well will fhe merit the facrifice I fhall 
make her of my liberty; and from all her fex honours 
next to divine, for giving a proof that there was once 
a woman whofe virtue no trials, no ftratagems, no 
temptations, even from the man fhe hated not, could 
overpower. 


Now 
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“k Now wilt thou fee all my circulation : As in a glafs 
^ wilt thou fee it.— Cabala, however, is the tyord 
•ft ( a ) 9 R o r let ^e fecret efcape thee even in thy 
34 dreams. 

Nobody doubts, that file is to be my Wife. Let 
P her pafs for fuch, when I give the word. Mean- 
jp time Reformation (hall be my ftalking-horfe; fome 
is one of the women in London, if 1 can get her thither, 
t my bird.— And fo much for this time. 

Hi 

* LETTER XVIII. 

. Mfs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

[/« anfwer to Letters viii. xiv.J 

*P\ON’T be fo much concerned, my deareft friend, 
at the bickerings between my mamma and me. 
We love one another dearly notwithftanding. If my 
mamma had not me to find fault with, fhe muft find 
fault with fomebody elfe. And as to me, I am a 
very faucy girl ; and were there not this occafion, 
there would be fome other to fhew it. 

You have heard me fay , that this was always the 
cafe between us. — You could not oiherwife have 
known it. For when you was with us, you harmo¬ 
nized us both ; and indeed I was always more afraid 
of you than of my mamma. But then that awe is 
accompanied with love. Your reproofs (as I have al¬ 
ways found) are fo charmingly mild and inftru&ive ! 
fo evidently calculated to improve, and not to pro¬ 
voke, that a generous temper muft be amended by 
them.— But here now, mind my mamma, when ycu 
are not with us — You Jhall , I tell you , Nancy ! — / 
•will have it fo ! — Don't I know bejt ! — I won't be 
difobey d ! — How can a daughter of fpirit bear fuch 

language! 

(a) This word, •whenever ufed by any of thefe gentle - 
mere, was agreed to imply an inviolable fecret. 
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language ! Such looks too with the language ; and 
not have a longing mind to difobey £ 

Don’t advife me, my dear, to obey my mamma in 
her prohibition of correfponding with you. She has 
no reafon for it. ’ Nor would fhe of her own judg¬ 
ment have prohibited me. That odd old ambling foul 
your uncle (whofe vifits are frequenter than ever), in- 
ftigated by your malicious and felfilh brother and lifter, 
is the occafion. And they only have borrowed my 
mamma’s lips, at the diftance they are from you, for 
a fort of fpeaking-trumpet for them. The prohi¬ 
bition, once more I fay, cannot come from her 
heart: But if it did, is fo much danger to be ap¬ 
prehended from my continuing to write to one of 
my own fex, as if I wrote to one of the other ? 
Don’t let deje&ion and difappointment, and the 
courfeof opprefiion which you have run thro’, weaken 
your mind, my deareft creature; and make you fee 
inconveniencies, where there poflibly cannot be any. 
If your talent is fcribbling. , as you call it; fo is mine— 
And I will fcribble on, at all opportunities ; and to 
you ; let ’em fay what they will. — Nor let your 
letters be filled with the felf-accufations you mention : 
There is no caufe for them.— I wi(h, that your Anna 
Howe, who continues in her mother’s houfe, were but 
half fo good as Mifs Clarifla Harlowe, who has been 
driven out of her father’s. 

I will fay nothing upon your letter to your filter, 
till I fee the effe6t it will have. You hope, you tell 
me, that you {ball have your money and doaths fent 
you, notwithftanding what I write of my opinion to 
the contrary.— I am forry to have it to acquaint you, 
that I have juft now heard, that they have fat in coun¬ 
cil upon your letter ; and that your mamma was the 
only perfon, who was for fending you your things; 
and was over-ruled. I charge you therefore to accept 
of my offer, as by my laft ; and give me particular 
dire&ions for what you want, that I can fupply you 
with befide*, Don’t 
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Don’t fet your thoughts fo much upon a reconcilia¬ 
tion, as to prevent your laying hold of any handfome 
opportunity to give yourfelf a protestor ; fuch a one 
as the man will be, who, I imagine, hufband-like, 
will let nobody infult you but himfelf. 

"What could he mean, by letting flip fuch a one as 
that you mention ?—I don’t know how to blame you 
neither. How could you go beyond filence and 
blufhes, when the foolifh fellow came with his ob- 
fervances of the reftridtions which you laid him un¬ 
der when in another fituation ? But, as I told you 
above, you really ftrike people into awe. And, upon 
my word, you did not fpare him. 

I repeat what I faid in my laft, that you have a very 
nice part to adt: And I will add, that you have a 
mind that is much too delicate for your part. But 
when the lover is exalted, the lady mull be humbled. 
He is naturally proud and faucy. I doubt, you mull 
engage his pride , which he calls his honour: And that 
you muft throw 'off a little more of the veil. And I 
would have you reftrain your wifhes before him, that 
you had not met him j and the like.—What fignifics 
wifhing, my dear ? — He will not bear it. You can 
hardly expedt that he will. 

Neverthelefs it vexes me to the very bottom of my 
pride, that any wretch of that fex fhould have fuch a 
triumph over fuch a lady. 

I cannot, however, but fay, that I am charmed with 
your fpirit. So much fweetnefs, where fweetnefs is 
requifite j fo much fpirit, where fpirit is called for— 
What a true magnanimity ! 

But I doubt, in your prefent circumftances, you 
muft endeavour after a little more of the referve, and 
palliate a little.— That humility which he puts on 
when you rife upon him, is not natural to him. 

Methinks I fee the man hefitating, and looking like 
the fool you paint him, under your corrective fupe- 
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jiority ! — But he is not a fool. Don’t put him upon 
mingling refentment with his love. 

You are very ferious, my dear, in the firft of the 
two letters before me, in relation to Mr. Hickman and 
me ; and in relation to my mamma and me. But, 
as to the latter, you muft not be too grave. If we 
are not well together at one time, we are not ill to¬ 
gether at another.—And while I am able to make my 
mamma fmile in the midft of the moll angry fit Ihe 
ever fell into on the prefent occafion (tho’ fometimes 
Ihe would not, if Ihe could help it), it is a very good 
llgn — A lign that difpleafure can never go deep, or 
be lafting. And then a kind word, or kind look, to 
her favourite Hickman, fets the one in raptures, and 
the other in tolerable humour, at any time. 

But your cafe pains me at heart; and with all my 
levity, they muft both fometimes partake of that pain, 
which muft continue as long as you are in a ftate 
of uncertainty; and efpecially as I was not able to 
prevail for that protection for you, which would have 
prevented the unhappy ftep, the neceftity for which, 
we both, with fo much reafon, deplore. 

I have only to add (and yet that is needlefs to tell 
you), That I am, and will ever be. 

Tour affectionate friend and fervant , 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER XIX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

XT' O U tell me, my dear, that my cloaths and the 
-*• little matter of money I left behind me, will not 
be fent me.— But I will ft ill hope. It is yet early 
days. When their paflions fubfide, they will better 
confider of it; and efpecially as I have my ever dear 
and excellent mamma for my friend, in this requeft. 

— O 
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— O the fweet indulgence ! how has my heart bled, 
and how does it ftill bleed for her ! 

You advife me not to depend upon a reconcilia¬ 
tion. I do not depend upon it. I cannot. But 
neverthelefs it is the wifh next my heart. And as 
to this man, what can I do ? You fee, that marriage 
is not abfolutely in my own power, if I were inclin'd 
to prefer it to the trial which I think I ought to have 
principally in view to make for a reconciliation. 

You fay, he is proud and infolent. Indeed he is. 
But can it be your opinion, that he intends to humble 
me down to the level of his mean pride ? 

And what mean you, my dear friend, when you 
fay, that I muft throw off a little more of the veil? —• 
Indeed I never knew that I wore one. Let me allure 
you, that if I fee any thing in Mr. Lovelace that 
looks like a defign to humble me, his infolence fhall 
never make me difcover a weaknefs unworthy of a 
perfon diftinguifhed by your friend (hip ; that is to fay, 
unworthy either of my fex, or of my former felf. 

But I hope, as I am out of all other protection, 
that he is not capable of mean or low refentments. 
What extraordinary trouble I have given him, may he 
not thank himfelf for ? — His character, which as I 
have told him, gave pretence to my brother’s anti¬ 
pathy, he may lay it to, if he pleafes.—And did I 
ever make him any promifes ? Did I ever profefs a 
love for him ?— Did I ever with for the continuance 
of his addrefs ? — Had not my brother’s violence pre¬ 
cipitated matters, would not my indifFerence to him, 
in all likelihood (as I defigned it fhould), have tired 
out his proud fpirit (a), and made him fet out for 
London, where he ufed chiefly to refide? And if he 
had , would there not have been an end of all his pre¬ 
tentions and hopes ? For no encouragement had I 
given him: Nor did I then correfpond with him. 
Nor, believe me, fhould I have begun to do fo—the 

fatal 

(«) See V ° l 1 t- 2 +- • ■ ' ' " ' 
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fatal rencounter not having then happen’d; which 
drew me in afterwards for others fakes (fool that I 
was !), and not for my own. And can you think, or 
can he, that even this but temporarily-intended cor- 
refpondence [which, by the way, my dear mamma 
connived at (*)] would have ended thus, had I not 
been driven on one hand, and teazed on the other, 
to continue it; the occafion which had at firft induced 
it, continuing ? What pretence then has he, were I 
to be abfolutely in his power, to avenge himfelf on 
me, for the faults of others; and thro’ which I have 
fuffered more than he ? It cannot, cannot be, that I 
fhould have caufe to apprehend him to be fo ungene¬ 
rous, fo bad, a man. 

You bid me not be concerned at the bickerings be¬ 
tween your mamma and you. Can I avoid concern, 
when thofe bickerings are on my account ?— That 
they are railed by my uncle, and my other relations, 
lurely muft add to my concern. 

But I muft obferve, perhaps too critically for the 
ftate my mind is in at prefent, that the very fen- 
tences you give from your mamma, as fo many im¬ 
peratives, which you take amifs, are very fevere re¬ 
flexions upon yourfelf.— For inftance— You Jhall , 1 
tell you , Naticy 9 implies, that you had difputed her 
will.— And fo of the reft. 

And further let me obferve, with refpeX to what 
you fay, that there cannot be the fame reafon for a 
prohibition of correfpondence with me, as there was 
of mine with Mr. Lovelace; that I thought as little 
of bad confequences from him at the time, as you 
can do from me : But if obedience be a duty, the 
breach of it is the fault, however circumftances may 
differ. Surely there is no merit in fetting up our own 
judgments againft the judgments of our parents. And 
if it be puniftiable fo to do, I have been feverely pu- 

i ' - nifhed; 

(a) See Vol. I. f>. 27. - 
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nifhed ; and that is what I warn’d you of, from my 
own example. 

Yet, God forgive me ! I advife thus againft myfelf 
with very great relu&ance: And, to fay truth, have not 

ftrength of mind, at prefent, to decline it myfelf._ 

But, if the occafion go not off, I will take it into far- 
ther confideration. 

You give me very good advice in relation to this 
man $ and I thank you for it.— When you bid me 
be more upon the referve with him, perhaps I may try 
for it: But to palliate , as you call it, that cannot be 
done, by, my deareft Mifs Howe, 

Tour own 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER XX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Y O U may believe, my dear Mifs Howe, that the 
circumftance of the noife and outcry within the 
garden-door, on Monday laft, gave me no fmall un- 
eafmefs, to think that I was in the hands of a man, 
who could, by fuch vile premeditation, lay a fnare to 
trick me out of myfelf, as I have fo frequently called 
k. 

Whenever he came in my fight, the thought of this 
gave me an indignation that made his prefence difi- 
guflful to me; and the more, as I fancy’d I beheld in 
his face a triumph which reproached my weaknefs on 
that account; altho*, perhaps, it was only the fame 
vivacity and placidnefs that generally fit upon his fea¬ 
tures. * ~ : r 

I was refolved to talk him upon this fubje&, the 
firft time I could have patience to enter upon it with 
him. For, befides that it piqued me exceflively from 
the nature of the artifice, I expected fhuffling and eva- 
fton, if he were guilty, that would have incenfed me : 
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And, if not confefledly guilty, fuch unfatisfa£foiy 
declarations, as ftill would have kept my mind doubt¬ 
ful and uneafy ; and would, upon every new offence 
that he might give me, lharpen my difgufts to him. 

I have had the opportunity I waited for ; and will 
lay before you the refult. - , » 

He was making his court to my good opinion in 
very polite terms, and with great ferioufnefs lamenting 
that he had loft it; declaring, that he knew not how 
he had deferved to do fo ; attributing to me a preju¬ 
dice, at leaft an indifference to him, that feemed, to 
his infinite concern, hourly to increafe. And he be- 
fought me to let him know my whole mind, that he 
might have an opportunity either to confefs his faults, 
and amend them, or to clear his conduct to my fatif- 
fa&ion, and thereby intitle himfelf to a greater ftiare 
of my confidence. ,r » X * 

Ianfwer’d him with quicknefs—Then, Mr. Love¬ 
lace, I will tell you one thing with a franknefs, that 
is, perhaps, more fuitable to my character, than to 
yours [He hoped not, he laid], which gives me a very 
bad opinion of you, as a defigning, artful man. 

I am all attention, Madam. 

I never can think tolerably of you, while the noife 
and voice I heard at the garden-door, which put me 
into the terror you took fo much advantage of, re¬ 
mains unaccounted for. Tell me fairly, tell me can¬ 
didly, the whole of that circumftance ; and of your 
dealings with that wicked Jofeph Leman ; and, ac¬ 
cording to your explicitnefs in this particular, I lhall 
form a judgment of your future profeflions. 

I will, without referve, my deareft life, faid he, tell 
you the whole ; and hope that my fmcerity in the re¬ 
lation will atone for any thing you may think wrong 
in the fa6f. 

‘ I knew nothing, faid he, of this man, this Le- 

* man, and {hould have fcorned a refort to fo low a 

* method, as bribing the fervant of any family, to 
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« let me into the fecrets of that family, if I had not 

* detected him attempting to corrupt a fervant of 

* mine, to inform him of all mv motions, of all my 
4 fuppofed intrigues, and, in ifiort, of every a&ion 
4 of my private life, as well as of my circumftance* 

* and engagements; and this for motives too obvious 
4 to be dwelt upon. 

4 My fervant told me of his offers, and I ordered 
4 him, unknown to the fellow, to let me hear a con- 
4 verfation that was to pafs between them. 

4 In the midft of it, and juft as he had made an 
4 offer of money for a particular piece of intelligence* 

4 promifing more when procured, I broke in upon 
4 them, and by bluffer, calling for a knife to cut off 
4 his ears (one of which I took hold of), in order to 
4 make a prefent of it, as I faid, to his employers, 

4 I obliged him to tell me who they were. 

4 Your brother. Madam, and your uncle Antony, 

4 he nam’d. 

4 It was not difficult, when I had given him my 
4 pardon on naming them, after I had fet before him 
4 the enormity of the talk he had undertaken, and 
4 the honourablenefs of my intentions to your dear 
4 felf, to prevail upon him, by a larger reward, tor 
4 ferve me ; fince, at the fame time, he might keep 
< your uncle and brother’s favour; as I defired to 
4 know nothing, but what related to myfelf *and to 
4 you, in order to guard us both againft the effe£ts of 
4 an ill-will, which he acknowleged all his fellow- 
4 fervants, as well as himfelf, thought undeferved. 

‘ By. this means, I own to you. Madam, I fre- 
4 quently turned his principals about upon a pivot of 
4 my own, unknown to themfelves : And the fel- 
4 low, who is always calling himfelf a plain man y and 
4 boafting of his Conscience, was the eafier, as I 
4 condescended frequently to allure him of my ho- 
4 nourable views; and as he knew, that the ufe I 
Vo l. III. G * made 
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« made of his intelligence prevented, perhaps, fatal 

4 mifchiefs. 

< I was the more pleafed with his fervices, as, let 
4 me acknowledge to you. Madam, they procured to 
4 you, unknown to yourfelf, a fafe and uninterrupted 
4 egrefs (which perhaps would not otherwife have 
4 been continued to you, fo long as it was) to the 
*. garden and wood-houfe: For he undertook to 
4 them, to watch all your motions: And the more 
4 chearfully (for the fellow loves you), as it kept off 
4 the curiofity of others (a).' 

So, my dear, it comes out, that I myfelf was obliged 
to this deep contriver. 

I fat in filent aftonifhment; and thus he went on. 

4 As to the circumftance, which you, Madam, 
«■ think fo hardly of me for, I do freely confefs, that 
4 having a fufpicion that you would revoke your in- 
4 tention of getting away, and in that cafe, as I w r as 
4 determin’d, if pofiible, to prevail upon you to ad- 
4 here to your refolution, apprehending that we fhould 
4 not have the time together, that was neceffary for 
4 that purpofe; I had order’d him to keep off every 
4 body he could keep off, and to be himfelf within 
4 view of the garden-door.’— 

But pray. Sir, interrupting him, how came you to 
apprehend that I fhould revoke my intention ? I had 
indeed depofited a letter to that purpofe ; but you had 
it not: And how, as I had referved to inyfeif the pri¬ 
vilege of a revocation, did you know, but I might 
have prevailed upon my friends, and fo have revoked 
Upon good grounds ? 

4 I will be very ingenuous, Madam : You had made 
4 me hope, that, it> you changed your mind, you 
4 would give me a meeting, to apprize me of the rea- 
f fons for it: 1 went to the loofe bricks, and I law the 
f letter there ; And as J knew your friends were in> 

tfrr * * jnoveably 

* (a) See Vol I./. £33, 234. 
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4 moveably fixed in their fchemes, I doubted not but 
4 the letter was to revoke or fufpend your refolution ; 
4 and probably to ferve inftead of a meeting too. I 
4 therefore let it lie, that, if you did revoke, you 
* might be under the necelfity of meeting me for the 
4 fake of the expectation you had given me: And as 
4 I came prepared, I was refolved, pardon me, Ma- 
4 dam, whatever were your intentions, that you 
4 fhould not go back. Had I taken your letter, I 
4 muff have been determin’d by the contents of it, 
4 for the prefent, at leaft : But not having receiv*d4t, 
4 and you having reafon to think I wanted not refo- 
4 lution, in a fituation fo deiperate, to make your 
4 friends a perfonal vifit, I depended upon the inter- 
4 view you had bid me hope for.’ 

Wicxed wretch ! faid I; It is my grief, that I gave 
you opportunity to take fo exaCf a meafure of my 
weaknefs !—But would you have prefumed to vifit 
the family, had I not met you ? 

Indeed I would. I had fome friends in readinefs, 
who were to have accompany’d me to them. And 
had they refufed to fee me, or to give me audience, 
I would have taken my friends with me to Solmes. 

And what did you intend to do to Mr. Solmes ? 

Not the leaft hurt, had the man been paflive. 

But had he not been paflive, as you call it, what 
would you have done to Mr. Solmes ? 

He was loth, he faid, to tell me—Yet not the leaft 
hurt to his perfon. 

I repeated my queftion. 

If he muft tell me, he only propofed to carry off 
the poor fellow, and to hide him for a month or two. 
And this he would have done, let what would have been 
the confequenee. 

W as ever fuch a wretch heard of! — I figh’d from 
the bottom of my heart.— But bid him proceed from 
the part I had interrupted him at, 
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* I order’d the fellow, as I told you. Madam, fed 
he, to keep within view of the garden-door : And 
if he found any parley between us, and any-body 
coming (before you could retreat undifcoveF’d) 
whofe coming might be attended with violent ef¬ 
fects, he would cry out; and this not only in ordei* 
to iavehimfelf from their fufpicions of him, but to 
give me warning to make off, and, if poflible, to 
induce you [I own it. Madam] to go off with me, 
according to your own appointment And I hope, 
all circumftances confider’d, and the danger I was in 
of lofing you for ever, that the acknowlegement of 
this contrivance, or if you had not met me, that upon 
Solmes, will not procure me your hatred : For, 
had they come, as / expected, as well as jou y what 
a defpicable wretch had I been, could I have left you 
to the infults of a brother, and others of your fami¬ 
ly, whofe mercy was cruelty, when they had not 
the pretence which this detected interview would 
have furnifhed them with !’ 

What a wretch, faidl! — But if, Sir, taking your 
cwh account of this (Irange matter to be fa&, any¬ 
body were coming, how happen’d it, that I faw only 
that man Leman (for I thought it was he) out of the 
door, and at a diftance, look after us ? 

Very lucky ! faid he, putting his hand firft in one 
pocket, then in another. —I hope I have not thrown 
it away — It is, perhaps, in the coat I had on 
yefterday— Little did I think it would be neceflary 
tp be produced—But I love to come to a demon- 
riration whenever I can -r-1 way be giddy —-l nay 
be heedlefs. I am indeed But no man, as to you y 
Madam, ever had a fincerer heart. • dhn 

He then ffepping to the parlour-door, called his 
fervant to bring him the coat he had on yefterday. 

- T he fervant did-.* And in the pocket, rumpled 
\ip as a paper he regarded not, he pulled out a letter, 

^ vnvw. uM V ^ written 
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written by that Jofeph, dated Monday night; in 
which 4 he begs pardon for citing out fo'foon fky*£ 
c I hat his fears of being difcovered to a£t on both 
‘ Tides, had made him take the ruling of a little do* 
4 (that always follows him) thro’the phyllirea-hedo-e^ 

for Betty s being at hand, or (bme of his mailers : 

And that, when he found his midake, he opened 
4 the door by his own key {Which the contriving 
4 wretch confeded he had furnifhed him withj and 
4 inconfiderately ran out in a hurry, to have apprifed 
4 him, that his crying-out was owing to his fright 
4 onlyAnd he added, ‘ that they were upon the 
4 hunt for me, by the time he returned (a).* 

I (hook my head—Deep! deep \ deep ! Taid I, at 
the bed ! O Mr. Lovelace ! God forgive and reform 
you !—But you are, I fee plainly, upon the whole of 
your own account, a very artful, a very defigning 

Love, my deareft life, is ingenious. Night and 
day have I racked my (lupid brains [O Sir, thouo-ht 
I, not (lupid! ’Twcre well, perhaps, if they weTe] 
to contrive methods to prevent the factifice defined 
to be made of you, and the mifcbief that mud have 
enfued upon it: So little hold in your addons : 
Such undeferved antipathy from your friends: So 
much danger of lodng you for ever from both caufes 
•—I have not had, for the whole fortnight before lad 
Monday, half an hour’s red at a time. And I own 
to you. Madam, that I (hould never have forgiven 
mylelt, had I omitted any contrivance or forethought, 
that would have prevented your return without me. 

. Again I blamed myfelf for meeting him : And 
juftly; for there were many chances to one, that I had 
not met him* And if I had not, all his fortnight’s 

• M See his Letter to Jofeph Leman, N°. H. 0 f this 
•volume, - p. 26 . where be tells him, he would contrive for 
him a Utter of this nature to copy. 
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contrivances, as to me, would have come to nothing; 
and, perhaps, I might neverthelefs have efcaped 

Solmes. 

Yet, had he refolved to come to Harlowe-Plaee 
with his friends, and been infulted, as he certainly 
would have been, what mifchiefs might have followed! 

But his refolution to run away with, and to hide 
the poor Solmes for a month or fo, O my dear! what 
a wretch have I let run away with me , inftead of him! 

I afked him, If he thought fuch enormities as thefe, 
fuch defiances of the laws of fociety, would have palled 
unpunifhed ? 

He had the aflurance to fay, with one of his ufual 
gay airs. That he fhould by this means have difap- 
pointed his enemies, and faved me from a forced mar¬ 
riage. He had no pleafure in fuch defperate pufhes. 
Solmes he would not have perfonally hurt. He mull 
have fled his country for a time at leaft: And, truly, 
if he had been obliged to do fo, as all his hopes of my 
favour mult have been at an end, he would have had 
a fellow-traveller of his own fex out of our family, 
whom I little thought of. 

Was ever fuch a wretch ! — To be fure he meant 
my brother! 

'And fuch. Sir, faid I, in high refentment, are the 
ufes you make of your corrupt intelligencer— 

My corrupt intelligencer. Madam, interrupted he ? 
He is to this hour your brother’s as well as mine. 
By what I have ingenuoufly told you, you may fee, 
who began this corruption. Let me aflure you. 
Madam, that there are many free things, which I 
have been guilty of, as reprizohy which I would not 
have been the aggreffor in. . . 

All that I (hall further fay on this head, Mr. Love¬ 
lace, is this : That as this vile double-faced wretch 
has probably been the caufe of great mifchief on both 
fides, and (till continues, as you own, his wicked 
nratfUces, it is but my duty to have my friends ap¬ 
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prized, what a creature he is, whom fome of them 
encourage. 

What you pleafe, Madam,*as to that—My fervice 
and your brother’s are now almoft over for him. The 
fello w has made a good hand of it. He does not in¬ 
tend to ftay long in his place. He is now a&ually in 
treaty for an inn, which will do his bufinefs for life* 

I can telk you further, that he makes love to your 
fifter’s Betty : And this by my advice. They will be 
marry’d, when he is eftablifhed. An innkeeper’s 
wife is every man’s miftrefs ; and I have a fcheme in 
my head, to fet fome engines at work, to make her 
repent her faucy behaviour to you to the laft day of 
her life. 

What a wicked fchemer are you, Sir !—Who {hall 
avenge upon you the Hill greater evils which you have 
been guilty of?—I forgive Betty with all my heart. 
She was not my fervantj and but too probably, in 
what {he did, obey’d the commands of her, to whom 
fhe owed duty, better than I obey’d thofe, to whom 
I owed more. 

No matter for that, the wretch faid [To be fure, 
my dear, he muft defign to make me afraid of him] 
The decree was gone out—Betty muft: fmart—Smart 
too by an a£t of her own choice. He lov’d, he faid, to 
make bad people their own punifliers.—Nay, Madam, 
excufeme; but if the fellow, if this Jofeph, in your 
opinion, deferves punilhment, mine is a complicated 
fcheme; a man and his wife cannot well fuffer fepa- 
rately, and it may come home to him too.-^-v' 

I had no.patience with him. I told him fo.—But, 
Sir, faid I, 1 fee what a man I am with. Your rattle 
warns me of the fnake . And away I flung j leaving 
him feemingly vex’d, and in confufion. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Y plaindcaling with him, on feeing him again, 
and the free diflike I exprefled to his ways, his 
‘ manner?, and his contrivances, as well as to his 
Teechcs, have obliged him to recollect himfelf a little. 
He will have it, that the menaces which he threw 7 out 
iuft now againft my brother and Mr. Solmes, are only 
the effect of an unmeaning pleafantry. He has too 
g eat a ftake in his country, he fays, to be guilty of 
iach enterprizes, as fhould lay him under a neceflity 
of quitting it for ever. Twenty things, particularly, 

• he fays, he has fuffer’d Jofeph Leman to tell of him, 
that were not and could not be true, in order to make 
himfelf formidable in fome peoples eyes, and this 
purely with a view to prevent mifehief. He is un¬ 
happy, as far as he knows, in a quick invention, in 
hitting readily upon expedients ; and many things are 
reported of him which he never faid, and many wdiich 
he never did, and others which he has only talked of 
(as juft now) and which he has forgot as foon as the 
words have palled his lips. 

This may be fo, in part, my dear. No one man 
fo young could be fo wicked as he has been reported 
to be. But fuch a man at the head of fuch wretches 
as he is faid to have at his beck, all men of fortune and 
fearlefnefs, and capable of fuch enterprizes as I have 
unhappily found him capable of, what is not to be ap¬ 
prehended from him! 

His careleffnefs about his chara&er is one of his 
excufes : Avery bad one. What hope can a woman 
have of a • man, who values not his reputation ? — 
Thefe gay wretches may, in mix’d converfation, 
divert for an hour, or fo :—But the man of probity, 
the man 6f virtue, is the man that is to be the partner 
for life. What woman, who could help it, would 

fubmit 
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fubmit it to the courtefy of a wretch, who avows a 
diliegard to all moral fandtions, whether he will per¬ 
form his part of the matrimonial obligation, and treat 
her with tolerable politenefs ? Y * + 

With thefe notions, and with thefe reflexions, to 
be thrown upon fuch a man inylelf—^Vouldto Heaven 
-—But what avail wifhes now ?—To whom can I fly, 
if I would fly from him ? 

LETTER XXII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq 

Friday, April 14, 

EVER did I hear of fuch a parcel of foolifb toads 
as th p^ e Harlowes !—Why, Belford, the Lady 
muff fall, if every hair of her head were a guardian 
angel, unlefs they were to make a viflble appearance 
for her, or, fnatching her from me at unawares, 
would draw her after them into the ftarry regions. 

All I had to apprehend, was, that a daughter fo 
reluXantly carried off*, would offer terms to her father, 
and would be accepted upon a mutual concedence -> 
They to give up Solmes ; She to give up me: And fo 
I was contriving to do all I could to guard againft the 
latter. But they feern refolved to perfeX the work 
they have begun. >■<.. 

What ftupid creatures there are in the world ! Cun¬ 
ning whelp the brother! not to know, that he who 
would be bribed to undertake a bafe thing by one, 
would be tfivr-bribed to retort the bafenefsEfpe- 
daily when he could be put into the way to ferve 
himfelf by both !~T hou. Jack, wilt never know one 
half of my contrivances. 


He here relates the converfation between him and the 
Lady , (upon the fubjeft of the noife and exclama¬ 
tions his agent made at the garden-door) to the fame 
ejfeft as in Letter xx. and proceeds exulting ; 

G 5 . t ; What 
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What a capacity for glorious mifchief has thy 
friend !—Yet how hear the truth all of it! The only 
deviation, my aflerting, that the fellow made the 
noifes by miftake, and thro* fright, and not by pre¬ 
vious direction : Had (he known the precife truth, her 
pride (to be fo taken in) would never have let her for¬ 
give me. 

Had I been a hero, I fhould have made gunpowder 
ufelefs; for I fliould have blown up all my adverfaries 
by dint of ftratagem, turning their own devices upon 
them. 

But thefe fathers and mothers—Lord help ’em ! — 
Were not the powers of nature ftronger than thofe of 
dilcretion, and were not that bufy Dea Bona to afford 
her genial aids, till tardy prudence qualified parents 
to manage their future offspring, how few people 
would have children ! 

James and Arabella may have their motives; but 
what can be faid for a father acting as this father has 
afted ? What for a mother ? What for an aunt ? 
What for uncles ? —-Who can have patience with 
fuch fellows and fellow-effes ? . ' 

Soon will the fair-one hear how high their foolifh 
Tefentments run againft her : And then {he’ll have a 
little more confidence in me, I hope. T. hen will I 
Jbe jealous that fhe loves me not with the preference 
my heart builds upon i T. hen will 1 bring her to con- 
fellions of grateful love : And then will I kifs her 
when I pleafe ; and not {land trembling, as now, like 
an hungry hound, who fees a delicious morfel within 
bis reach (the froth hanging about his vermilion jaws) 
yet dare not leap at it for his life. 

But I was originally a bafhful whelp—Bafhful {fill, 
with regard to this Lady !—Bafhful, yet know the 
fex fo well!—But that indeed is the reafon that I 
know it fo well:—For, Jack, I have had abundant 
caufe, when I have looked into myfelf, by way of 
comparifon with the other fex, to conclude, that a 
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bafhful man has a good deal of the foul of a woman ; 
and fo, like Tirelias, can tell what they think, and 
what they drive at, as well as theinfelves. fj 

The modeft ones and I, particularly, are pretty 
much upon a par. The difference between us is only. 
What They think , I aft. But the immodeft ones 
out-do the worft of us by a bar’s length, both in 
thinking and a&ing. 

One argument let me plead in proof of my aflertion; 
That even we rakes love modefty irr a woman $ while 
the modeft women, as they are accounted, that is to 
fay, the fly eft, love, and generally prefer, an impu¬ 
dent man. Whence can this be, but from a likenefs 
in nature ? And this made the poet lay. That every 
woman is a rake in her heart. It concerns them, by* 
their aftions , to prove the contrary, if they can. 

Thus have I read in fomeof the philofophers. That 
no wickednefs is comparable to the wickcdnefs of a 
woman (a). Canft thou tell me, Jack, who fays this ? 
Was it Socrates? for he had the devil of a wife ? — 
Or who ? Or is it Solomon ?— King Solomon— 
Thou remembreft to have read of fuch a king, doft 
thou not? Solomon, I learned, when an infant 
[My mother was a good woman] to anfwer, when 
alked, IVho was the wifeji man ?—But my indulgent 
queftioner never alked me. How he came by the un- 
infpired part of his wifdom. 

Come, come. Jack, you and I are not fo very ; 
bad, could we but ftop where we are. 

• • * * • ^ fl" 

He then gives the particulars of wh/it pajfed between 
him and the Lady on his menaces relating to her 
brother and Mr. Solmes , and of his defign to punijh 
Betty Barnes and fofeph Leman . 

t ^ ^ ^ f* I | ' f* ' ’ll '* • f* ’ | ^ k / C*| V I • r t ' 

( a ) Mr. LoveJace is as much out in his conjecture of Solomon, as of 
Socrates. The paflage is in Ecdefiafticus, chap. xxv. 

buiool tWifd 1 n-*dw 
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' l Z ETTER XXIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlow e, To Mifs Howe. 

^ Friday , April 14^ I 

I W ILL now give you the particulars of a conver- " 
fation that has juft pafled between Mr. Lovelace 
and me; which I muft call agreeable. 

It began with his telling me, that he had juft ri- 
ceived intelligence, that my friends were of a fudden 
come to a relolution, to lay afide all thoughts of pur- 
fuing me, or of getting me back : And that therefore, 
he attended me, to know my pleafure j and what / 
Would do, or have him do ? 

I told him, that I would have him leave me di¬ 
rectly ; and that, when it was known to every-body, 
that I was abfolutely independent of him, it would 
pafs, that I had left my father’s houfe, becaufe of my 
brother’s ill-ufage of me : Which was a plea that I 
might make with juftice, and to the excufe of my 
father, as well as of myfelf. 

He mildly reply’d, that if he could be certain, that 
my relations would adhere to this their new refolu- 
tion, he could have no obje&ion, fince fuch was my 
pleafure : But that, as he was well affured, that they 
had taken it only from apprehenfions, that a more 
attive one might involve my brother (who had breath’d 
nothing but revenge) in fome fatal misfortune, there 
was too much reaion to believe, that they would re¬ 
fume theiF former purpofe, the moment they fhould 
think they fafely might. '--'Ay\ 

This, Madam, faid he, is a rifque I cannot run. 
You would think it ftrange, if I could. And yet, as 
foon as I knew they had fo given out, I thought it 
proper to apprize you of it, and to take your com¬ 
mands upon it. 

> Let me hear, faid I, willing to try if he had any 
particular view, what you think moft advifeable l 

• ’Tis 
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’Tis very ealy to fay That, if I durft — If I might 
not offend you —- If it were not to break conditions 
that {hall be inviolable with me. ' 5, 

Say then. Sir, what you would fay. I can ap¬ 
prove or dii'approve, as I think fit. 

To wave. Madam, what I would fay till Ihate 
more courage to fpeak out [More courage — Mr. 
Lovelace more courage, my dear!]—I will only pro- 
pofe what I think will be moil agreeable to you.— 
Suppofe, if you choofe not to go to Lady Betty’s, 
that you take a turn crofs the country to Wind- 
for ? 

Why to Windfor ? 

'Becaufe it is a pleafant place: Becaufe it lies in the 
way either to Berkfhire, to Oxford, or to London — 
Berkjhire , where Lord M. is at prefent: Oxford , in 
the neighbourhood of which lives Lady Betty. Lon - 
dm> whither you may retire at your pleafure : Or, if 
you will have it fo, whither I may go, you flaying at 
Windfor; and yet be within an eafy diflance of you, 
if any thing fhould happen, or if your friends fhould 
change their pacific refolution. 

This difpleafed me not. But I faid. My only ob¬ 
jection was, the diflance from Mifs Howe, of whom 
I fhould be glad to be always within two or three 
hours reach by a meflenger, if poffible. 

If I had thoughts of any other place than Windfor, 
or nearer to Mifs Howe, he wanted but my com¬ 
mands, and would feek for proper accommodations : 
But, fix as I pleafed, farther or nearer, he had fer- 
vants, and they had nothing elfe to do, but to obey 
me. 


A grateful thing then he named to me—To fend for 
my Hannah, as foon as I fhould be fixed; unlefsl 
would choofe one of the young gentlewomen here to 
attend me, both of whom, as I had acknowleged, 
were very obliging ; and he knew I had generofity 
enough to make it worth either of their whiles. 

This 
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This of Hannah, he might fee, I took very well* 

I faid, I had thoughts of fending for her,, as foon as I 
got to more convenient lodgings. As to thefe young 
gentlewomen, it were pity to break in upon that ufe- 
fulnefs which the whole family were of to each other: 
Each having her proper part, and performing it with 
an agreeable alacrity: Infomuch that I liked them 
all fo well, that I could even pafs my days among 
them, were he to leave me; by which means the 
lodgings would be more convenient to me than now 
they were. 

He need not repeat his obje&ions to this place, he 
faid : But as to going to Windfor, or where-ever elfe 
I thought fit, or as to bis perfonal attendance, or 
leaving me, he would allure me (he very agreeably 
faid), that I could propofe nothing in which I thought 
my reputation, and even my punftiltO) concerned, that 
he would not chearfully come into. And fince I was 
fo much taken up with my pen,^ he would inftantly 
order his horfe to be got ready, and would fet out. 

Not to be off of my caution, Have you any ac¬ 
quaintance at Windfor ? faid I.— Know you of any 
convenient lodgings there ? 

Except with the foreft, reply’d he, where I have 
often hunted, I know the leaft of Windfor, of any 
place fo noted, and fo pleafant. Indeed, I have not 
a fingle acquaintance there. 

Upon the whole, I told him, that I thought his 
propofal of Windfor notamifs; and that I would re¬ 
move thither, if I could get a lodging only for my- 
felf, and an upper-chamber for Hannah ; for that my 
ftock of money was but fmall, as was eafy to be con¬ 
ceived ; and I fhould be very loth to be obliged to 
any-body. I added, that the fooner I removed the bet¬ 
ter ; for that then he could have no obje&ion to go to 
London, or Berkfhire, as he pleafed : And I fhould 
let every-body know my independence. 

Ilrj He 

1 
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He again propofed himfelf, in very polite terms, 
for my banker. But I, as civilly, declined his offers. 

Thisconverfation was to be, all of it, in the main, 
agreeable. He alked, whether I would choofe to 
lodge in the town of Windfor, or out of it ? 

As near the caftle, Ifaid, as poflible, for the con¬ 
venience of going conftantly to the public worfhip : 
An opportunity I had been too long deprived of. 

He fhould be very glad, he told me, if he could 
procure me accommodations in any one of the ca¬ 
nons houfes ; which he imagined would be more 
agreeable to me than any other, on many accounts. 
And as he could depend upon my promife, Never to 
have any other man but himfelf, on the condition he 
had fo chearfully fubfcribed to, he fhould be eafy ; 
fmce it was now his part, in earneji , to fet about re¬ 
commending himfelf to my favour, by the only way 
he knew it could be done. Adding, with a very fe- 
rious air — I am but a young man. Madam ; but I 
have run a long courfe : Let not your purity of mind 
incline you to defpife me for the acknowlegement : 
It is high time to be weary of it, and to reform; fin'ce, 
like Solomon, I can fay, There is nothing New 
under the fun. But that it is my belief, that a life of 
virtue can afford fuch pleafures, on reflection, as will 
be for ever-blooming, for ever New ! 

I was agreeably furprifed. I looked at him, I be¬ 
lieve, as if I doubted my ears and my eyes ! — His 
features and afpeCt, however, became his words. 

I exprefs’d my fatisfaCtion in terms fo agreeable to 
him, that he faid. He found a delight in this early 
dawning of a better day to him, and in ^ approba¬ 
tion, which he had never received from the fuceefs of 
the moft favour’d of his purfuits. 

Surely, my dear, the man mujl be in earneft. He 
could not have faid this; he could not have thought 
it, had he not. What followed made me ftill readier 
to believe him. 
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In the mid ft of my wild vagaries, faid he, I have 
ever preferv’d a reverence for religion, and for reli¬ 
gious men. I always called another caufe, when any 
of my libertine companions, in purfuance of Lord 
Shaftefbury’s teft (which is a part of the rake’s creed, 
and what I may call The whetfione of infidelity), en¬ 
deavour’d to turn the facred fubje£t into ridicule. On 
this very account I have been called, by good men of 
the clergy, who neverthelefs would have it, that I 
was a praHical rake, TJ)e decent rake ; And indeed I 
had too much pride in my fhame, to difown the name. 

This, Madam, I am the readier to confefs, as it 
may give you hope, that the generous talk of my re¬ 
formation, which I flatter myfelf you will have the 
goodnefs to undertake, will not be fo difficult a one as 
you may have imagin’d ; for it has afforded me fome 
pleafure in my retired hours, when a temporary re- 
morfe has ftruck me for any thing I have done amifs, 
that I ftiould one daytake delight in another courfe of 
life: For, without on e can, I dare fay, no durable 
good is to be expe&ed from the endeavour.— Your ex¬ 
ample, Madam, muff do all, muff confirm all ( a ). 

The divine grace, or favour, Mr. Lovelace, muff 
do All, and confirm All. You know'not how much 
you pleafe me, that I can talk to you in this dialect. 

And I then thought of his generofity to his pretty 
ruftic; and of his kindnefs to his tenants. 

Yet, Madam, be pleafed to remember one thing : 
Reformation cannot be a fudden work. I have in¬ 
finite vivacity: It is that which runs away with me. 
Judge, deareft Madam, by what I am going to cori- 
fefs, that I have a prodigious way to journey on, be¬ 
fore a good perfon will think me tolerable \ fence, 
tho’ I have read in fome of our Perfeftionifls enough 

to make a better man than myfelf, either run into 

jioromft aa« « f '-- j ■ *:jnad- 


(a) That he prop* rfes one day to reform, and that he has fo Die times 
§ood motions, fee VcL I. p. 13a, 
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xnadnefs or defpair, about the grace you mention ; 
yet I cannot enter into the meaning of the word, nor 
4nto the modus of its operation. Let me not then be 
checked, when I mention your example for my viftbU 
rclL-nce; and inftead of ufing fuch words, till I can 
better underftand them, fuppofe all the reft included 
in the profeilion of that reliance. 

I told him, that, altho’ I was fomewhat concern’d 
at his expreffion, and furpris’d at fo much darkneft^ 
as, for want of another word, I would call it, in a 
man of his talents and learning; yet I was pleas’d 
. ■with his ingenuity. I wifh’d him to encourage this 
way of thinking : I told him, that his obfervation,that 
no durable good was to be expected from any new 
courfe, where there was not a delight taken in it, was 
juft: But that the delight would follow by ufe. 

And twenty things of this fort I even preaih'd to 
him j taking care, however, not to be tedious, nor 
to let my expanded heart give him a contracted or im¬ 
patient brow. And, indeed, he took vifible pleafure 
in what I faid, and even hung upon the fubjeCt, when 
I, to try him, feern’d to be ready to drop it, once or 
twice : And proceeded to give me a moft agreeable 
inftance, that he could, at times, think both deeply 
and ferioufly.—Thus it was. 

He was wounded dangeroully, once, in a duel, he 
faid, in the left arm, baring it, to fhew me the fear : 
That this (notwithltanding a great effufion of blood, 
it being upon an artery) was follow’d by a violent fe¬ 
ver, which at laft: fixed upon his fpirits; and that fo 
obftinately, that neither did he defire life, nor his 
friends expeCl it: That, for a month together, his 
heart, as he thought, was fo totally changed, that he 
defpifed his former courfes, and particularly that rafli- 
neis, which had brought him to the flate he was in, 
and his antagonift (who, however, was the aggreflor) 
into a much worfe: That, in this fpace, he had 
thoughts, which, at times, gives him pleafure to re- 
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fleCt upon : And altho’ thefe promifing profpe&s 
changed, as he recovered health and fpirits 3 yet he 
parted with them, with fo jnuch reluctance, that he 
could not help (hewing it, In a copy of verfes, truly 
blank ones, he faid ; fome df which he repeated, and 
(advantaged by the grace which he gives to every 
thing he repeats) I thought them very tolerable ones; 
the fentiments, however, 'much • graver than I ex¬ 
pected from him. 

He has promifed me a copy of the lines ; and then 
I (hall judge better of their merit; and fo fhall you. 
The tendency of them was, 44 That, fince iicknefs 
44 only gave him a proper train of thinking, and that 
44 his reltored health brought with it a return of his 
44 evil habits, he was ready to renounce the gifts of 
44 nature for thofe of contemplation.” J 

He farther declared, that altho , all thefe good mo¬ 
tions went off (as he had own'd) on his recovery, yet 
he had better hopes now, from the influence of my 
example, and from the reward before him, if he per- 
fevered : And that he was the more hopeful that he 
fhould, as his prefent refolution was made in a full 
tide of health and fpirits; and when he had nothing to 
wifh for, but perfeverance, to intitle himfelf to my 
favour, r'j b 

I will not throw cold water, Mr. Lovelace, faid I, 
on a rifing flame : But look to it ! For I (hall endea- 
. vour to keep you up to this fpirit: I (hall meafure 
your value of me by thisteft : And I would have you 
bear thofe charming lines of Mr. Rowe for ever in 
your mind; you, who have, by your own confeflion, 
fo much to repent of; and as the fear, indeed, you 
fliew’d me, will, in one inftance, remind you to your 
dying day. 

The lines, my dear, are from that poet’s Ulyfles. 
You have heard me often admire them 3 and I re¬ 
peated them to him; 
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Habitual evils change not on a fudden; 

But many days mujl pafs , and many forrows ; 

Confcious remorje and anguijh mud be felt , 

*To curb de firey to break the flubborn willy 

And work a fecond nature in the foul , 

Ere virtue can refume the place jhe lojl: 

’Tis elfe Dissimulation— 

He had often read thefe lines, he faid ; but nevpr 
tafted them before.— By his foul (the unmortified crea¬ 
ture fwore) and as he hoped to be faved , he was now 
in earned:, in his good refolutions. He had faid, be¬ 
fore I repeated thefe lines froni Rowe, that habitual 
evils could not be changed on a Jlrdden: But he hoped, 
he fhould not be thought a dijfembler , if he were not 
enabled to hold his good purpofes ; fince ingratitude 
and diffimulation were vices that of all others he ab¬ 
horred. ' . 

May you ever abhor them ! faid I. They are the 

moll odious of all vices. 

I hope, my dear Mifs Howe, I lhall not have oc- 
cafion, in my future letters, to contradictthefe pro- 
mifing appearances. Should I have nothing on his 
fide to combat with, I lhall be very far from being 
happy, from the fenfe of my fault, and the indigna¬ 
tion of all my relations. So lhall not fail of condign 
punifhment for it, from my inward remorfe, on ac¬ 
count of my forfeited character. But the lead ray ot 
hope could not dart in upon me, without my being 
willing to lay hold of the very firft opportunity to 
communicate it to youy who take fo generous a lhare 
in all my concerns. 

Neverthelefs, you may depend upon it, my dear, 
that thefe agreeable afiurances, and hopes of his begun 
reformation, lhall not make me forget my caution. 
Not that I think, at word, any more than you, that 
he dare to harbour a thought injurious to my honour: 

But he is very various, and there is an apparent , and 
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even an acknowleg d unfixednefs in his temper, which, 
at times, gives me fome uneafinefs. I am re/olved 
therefore to keep him at diftance from my perfon and 
my thoughts, as much as I can : For whether all men 
are, or ane not, incroachers, I am fure Mr. Lovelace 
is one. •r/dw ? v<nt 

Hence it is, that I have always oaft about, and will 
continue to caft about, what ends he may have in 
view from this propofaf, or from that report: In a 
word, tho’ hopeful of the bejl , I will always be fear¬ 
ful of the wirjiy in every thing that admits of doubt. 
For it is better, in fuch a fituation as mine, to appre¬ 
hend without caufe, than to fubjedt myfelf to furprize 
for want of forethought. 

Mr. Lovelace is gone to Windfor, having left two 
fervants to attend me. He purpofes to be back to¬ 
morrow. 

I have written to my aunt Hervey, to fupplicate 
her intereft in my behalf, for my cloaths, books, and 
money; fignifying to her, <c That, could I be reflored 
“ to the favour of my family, and be allowed a ne- 
“ gative only, as to any man who might be propofsd 
“ to me, and be ufed like a daughter, a niece, and 
<c a filler, I would flill (land by my offer to live 
* 6 fingle, and fubmit, as I ought, to a negative, from 
“ my father.” Intimating neverthelefs, “ That it 
<c were perhaps better, after the ufage I have received 
“ from my brother and filler, that I might be allowed 
** to be diftant from them, as well for their fakes as 
Ci my own,” [meaning, as I fuppofe it will be taken, 
at my Dairy-houfe]— offering “ to take my father’s 
“ directions, as to the manner I fhould live in, the 
“ fervants I fhould have, and in every thing that 
<c fhould fhew the dutiful fubordination that I was 
“ willing to conform to.” 

My aunt will know by my letter to my filler how 
to direCt to me, if fhe be permitted to favour me with 
a line, . /m iisin i: mil 
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T am equally earneft with her in this letter, as I was 
With my fijler in That I wrote to her, to obtain for me 
aTpeedy reconciliation, that I may not be further pre- 
capitated ; intimating, “That, by a timely lenity, all 
may pafs for a mifunderftanding only, which, other- 
wife,-will be thought equally difgraceful to them, 
and to me ; appealing to her for theneceflitv I was 
under to do what I did.” 

- Here Iclofe for the prefent, with the affurance that 

I ini 

Tour ever-obliged and affefiienate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 
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letter XXIV. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Friday, April 14. 
ti UU halt often reproached me, Jack, with 
my vanity, without diftinguifhing the humorous 
turn that accompanies itj and for which, at the fame 
timethnt thou robbeft me of the merit of it, thou ad- 
mirelt me highly. Envy gives thee the indijlinttion : 
Nature mfpires the admiration : Unknown to thyfelf 
it mfpires it. But thou art too clumfy and too fhort- 
iighted a mortal, to know how to account even for 
the impulfes by which thou thyfelf art moved. 

Well, but this acquits thee not of my charge of va¬ 
nity, Lovelace, methinks thou fay ft : 

And true thou fayft: l or I have indeed a con- 
rounqcd parcel of it. But, if men of parts may not 
be allowed to be vain, who fliould ? And yet, upon 
fecond thoughts, men of parts have the leaft occafion 
of any to be vain ; fince the world [fo few o {them are 
there in itj are ready to £nd them out, and extol 
them. If a fool can be made fenfibie, that there is a 
man who has more undemanding than himfilf, he is 
ready enough to conclude, that fuch a man mull be a 
very extraordinary creature. 


And 
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And what, at this rate, is the general conclufion to 
be drawn from the premifes ?—Is it not, That no man 
ought to be vain ? But what if a man can’t help it?— 
This, perhaps, may be ?ny cafe. But there is nothing 
on which I value myfclf fo much as upon my inven¬ 
tions, And, for the foul of me, I cannot help letting 
it be feen, that I do. Yet this vanity may be a means, 
perhaps, to overthrow me with this fagacious lady. 

She is very apprehenfiveof me, I fee. I have Hu- 
died before her and Mifs Howe, ? as often as I have 
been with them, to pafs for a giddy thoughtlefs fel¬ 
low. What a folly then to be fo expatiatingly fincere, 
in my anfwer to her home Put,upon the noifes within 
the earden ?— But fuch fuccefs having attended that 
contrivance [Succefs, Jack, has blown many a man 
up !], my curfed vanity got uppermoft, and kept down 
my caution. The menace to have fecretcd Solmes, 
and that other, that I had thoughts to run away with 
her foolifh brother, and of my project to revenge her 
upon the two fervants, fo much terrified my beloved, 
that I was forced to fit down to mufe how to retrieve 

myfelf with her. . ' . 

Some favourable incidents, at the time, tumbled in 
from my agent in her family ; at leaft fuch as I was 
determined to tuake favourable: And therefore I de¬ 
fined admittance; and this before fhe could refiolve 
any thing againft me; that is to fay, while her ad- 
miration of my intrepidity kept refolution in- fw 


Accordingly, I prepared myfelf to be all gentle- 
nefs, all obligingnefs, all ferenity ; and as I have now¬ 
and-then, and always had , more or lefs, good mo¬ 
tions pop up in my mind, I encouraged and colled 
every thing or this fort that I bad ever bad fronino^^ 
vicehood to maturity, [not long in recolle&ing. Jack !] 
in order to bring the dear creature into good humour- 
with me : And who knows, thought I, if I can hold 
it, and proceed, but I may be able to lay a foundation 
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fit to build my grand fcheme upon ?«— Love> thought 
I, is not naturally a doubter : Fear is : I will try to i 
banifh tlie latter : Nothing then but Love will remain. 
Credulity is the God of Love’s prime minifter j and 

thev never are afunder. ; 

* 

He then acquaints his friend with what paffed between 
him and the Lady , in relation to his advices from 
Harlowe-Place , and to his propofal about lodg¬ 
ings^ pretty much to the fame purpofe as in hers 
preceding . 

JVbcn he comes to mention his propofal of the Windfor 
lodgings, thus he exprejfes himfclf 

Now, Belford, can it enter into thy leaden head, 
what I meant by this propofal ? — 1 know it cannot. 

And fo I’ll tell tfiee. 

To leave her for a day or two, with a view to ferve 
her by my abfcnce, would, as I thought, look like 
confiding in her favour.—I could not think of leaving 
her, thou knoweft, while I had reafon to believe her 
friends would purfue us ; and I began to apprehend, 
that fhe would fufpedt, that I made a pretence of that 
intentional purfuit, to keep about her, and with her. 

But now that they had declared againft it, and that 
they would not receive her, if fhe came back again 
[a. declaration file had better hear lirft from me, than 
from Mifs Howe, or any other] ; what fhould hinder 
me from giving her this mark of my obedience ; efpe- 
cially as I could leave Will, who is a clever fellow, 
and can do any thing but write and fpell, and my 
uncle’s Jonas [not as guards, to be fure, but as atten¬ 
dants only] the latter to be difpatch’d to me occa- 
fionally by the former, whom I could acquaint with 
my motions ? 

Then I wanted to inform myfelf, why I had not 
congratulatory letters from my aunts, and from my 
coulins Montague, to whom I had written, glorying 
in my beloved’s efcape j which letters* as they fhould 
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be worded, might poflibly be made neceflary toflievr, 

as matters proceed. 

As to Windfor, I had no defign to carry her parti¬ 
cularly thither: But fomewhere it was proper to nam$, 
as {he condefcended to a/k my advice about it. Lon¬ 
don, I durft not; but very cautioufly j and fo as to 
make it her own option : For I muft tell thee, that 
there is fuch a perverfenefs in the {ex, that, when they 
afk your advice, they do it only to know your opinion, 
that they may oppofe it; tho% had not the thing?h 
queftion been your choice, perhaps it had been theirs, 

I could eafily give reafons againft Windfor, after I 
had pretended to be there ; and this would have looked 
the better, as it was a place of my own nomination i 
and {hewn her, that I had no fixed fcheme. — Never 
was there in woman fuch afagacious, fuch an all-alive 
apprehenfion, as in this.—Yet it is a grievous thing to 
an honeft man to be fufpe&ed. 

Then, in my going or return, I can call upon Mrs. 
Greme. She and my beloved had a great deal of talk 
together. If I knew what it was about; and that 
Either , upon their firft acquaintance, was for bene¬ 
fiting herfelf by the Other , I might contrive to ferve 
them bothy without hurting myfelf: For thefe are the 
moft prudent ways of doing friendfhips, and what are 
not followed by regrets, tho’ the ferv-ed fhould prove 
ingrateful. Then Mrs. Greme correfponds by pen 
and ink with her farmer fifter, where we are: Some¬ 
thing may poflibly arife that way, either of a conve¬ 
nient nature, which I may purfue; or an inconve¬ 
nient, which I may avoid. 

Jlways be careful of back-doors , is a maxim with me 
in all my exploits. Whoever knows me, knows that 
I am no proud ihan. I can talk as familiarly to fer- 
vants as to principals, when I have a min4 to make it 
worth their while to oblige me in any thing.—- Then 
Servants are but as the common foldiers in an army: 
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They do all the mifchief; frequently without malice, 
and merely, good fouls! for mifchief-fake. 

I am moft apprehenfive about IVlifs Howe. She 
lias a confounded deal of wit, and wants only a 
fubjeft, to fhew as much roguery: And fhould I 
be out-witted, with all my fententious, boafling con¬ 
ceit of my own nojlrum-mongerjhip —[I love to plague 
thee, who art a pretender to accuracy, and a furface - 
shimmer in learning, with out-of-the-way words and 
phrafes] I fhould certainly hang, drown, or fhoot 
myfelf. 

Poor Hickman 1 —I pity him for the profpe& he has 
with fuch a virago 1 — But the fellow’s a fool, God 
wot ! And now I think of it, it is abfolutely necef- 
fary for complete happinefs in the marry’d ftate, that 
one Jhould be a fool ; an argument I once held with 
this very Mifs Howe.— But then the fool fhould 
know that he is fo, elfe the obftinate one will difap- 
point the wife one. 

But my agent Jofeph has help’d me to fecure this 

quarter. 


LETTER XXV. 

Mr. Lovelace ; In Continuation, 

B ut is it not a confounded thing, that I cannot 
faflren an obligation upon this proud beauty l I 
have two motives, in endeavouring to prevail upon 
her to accept money and raiment from me: One, the 
real pleafure I fhould have in the accommodating the 
haughty maid ; and to think there was fomething near 
her, and upon her, that I could call mine : The other, 
in order to abate her feverity, and humble her a 
little. 

Nothing fooner brings down a proud fpirit, than a 
fenfe of lying under pecuniary obligations. This has 
alwa'/s mad? me folidteus to avoid laying myfelf un- 
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der any fuch: Yet fometimes formerly have I been 
put to it, and curfed the tardy revolution of the 
quarterly periods. And yet I ever made ihift to avoid 
anticipations: I never would eat the calf in the cow's 
belly , as Lord M.’s phrafe is : For what is that* but 
to hold onr lands upon tenant-courtefy y the vileft 
of all tenures ? To be deny’d a fox-chace, for fear 
of breaking down a fence upon my own grounds ? 
To be clamour’d at for repairs Jludied fof, rather than 
really wanted? To be prated to by a burnkin with 
his hat on, and his arms folded, as if he defied your 
expe&ations of that fort; his foot firmly fixed, as if 
upon his own ground ; and you forced to take his 
arch leers, and ftupid gybes; intimating by the whole 
of his conduct, that he has had it in his power to ob¬ 
lige you, and, if you behave civilly, may oblige you 
again ? —I, who think I have a right to break every 
man’s head I pafs by, if I like not his looks, to bear 
this !— I no more could do it, than I could borrow 
of an infolcnt uncle, or inquifitive aunt, who would 
thence think themfelves intitled to have an account of 
all my life and actions laid before them for their review 
and cenfure. 

My charmer, I* fee, has a pride like my own : 
But Ihe has no dijlinElion in her pride; Nor knows 
the pretty fool, that there is nothing nobler, nothing 
more delightful, than for lovers to be conferring and 
receiving obligations from one another. In this very 
farm-yard, to give thee a familiar inftance, I have 
more than once feen this remark illufti ated. A flrut- 
ting rafeal of a cock have I beheld chuck, chuck, 
chuck, chuck-ing his miftrefs to him, when he has 
found a fingle barley-corn, taking it up with his bill, 
and letting it drop five or fix times, ftill repeating his 
chucking invitation: And when two or three of his fea¬ 
ther’d ladies flrive who jfhall be the firft for’t [O Jack! 
a cock is a grand-fignor of a bird !], he dire<fis the bill 
of the foremoft to it; and, when fhe has got the dirty 
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i pearl, he Units over her with an ere£ed creflr, and an 

* exulting chuck—a chuck-aw-aw-w, circling round 

“ With dropt wings, fweeping the duft in humble 

courtlhip: While the obliged Ihe, half-lhy, half- 

- willing, by her cowring tail, half-llretch’d wings, 
yet feemingly affrighted eves, and contra&ed neck, lets 

5 fee, that fhe knows the barley-corn was not all he 

* called her for. > 
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When he comes to that part of his narrative , where 
he mentions the propofng of the lady's maid Han¬ 
nah, or one. of the young gentlewomen y to attend 
her y thus he writes : 

l C • i l y * ■ * "J ^ 1 ' 1 \ rf 1*** $ 4* W Lf Wl - 

Now,. Bel ford, canft thou imagine what I meant 
by propofing Hannah, or one of the girls here, for 
her attendant ? 1*11 give thee a month to guels. 

Thou wilt not pretend to guefs, thou fay’ll. 

Well, then. I’ll tell thee. 

s Believing fhe would certainly propofe to have that 
favourite wench about her, as foon as fhe was a little 
fettled, I had caufed the girl to be inquired after, with 
an intent to make interefl, fome how or other, that a 
month s warning fhould be infilled on by her mailer 
or miftrefs, or by fome other means, which I had 
not determined upon, to prevent her coming to 

, er : a fortu ? e fi ghts for me. The wench is 
iuckilyill; a violent rheumatic diforder, which has 
obliged her to leave her place, confines her to her 
dnamber i Poor Hannah! How I pity the girl I 
1 hefe thmgs are very hard upon indullrious fervants j 
"T r 1 intend to make the poor maid a fmall prefent on 
the occafion— I know it will oblige my charmer. 

And io, Jack, pretending not to know anythin"- 
of the matter, I preffed her to fend for the wench, 
bhe knew I had always a regard for this fervant, be- 
caufe of her honed love to her lady : But now I have 
a greater regard for her than ever. Calamity, tho’ a 
poor fervant’s calamity, will rather increafe than di- 

U 2 miniih 
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minifh good-will, with a truly generous mafter or 

miftrefs. oj ^Icit r 332 od :>d L.nT 

As to one of the young Sorlings’s attendance, there 
was nothing at all in propofing that; for if either of 
them had . been chofen by her , and permitted by the 
mother [Two chances in that! j, it would have been 
only till I had fix’d upon another. And if afterwards 
they had been loth to part, I could eafily have given 
my beloved a jealoufy, which would have done the 
bufinefs ; or to the girl, who would have quitted her 
country dairy, fuch a relilh for a London one, as 
would have made it very convenient for her to fall in 
love with Will ; or perhaps I could have done ftill 
better for her with Lord M.’s chaplain, who is very 
defirous of handing well vrith his Lord’s prefumptive 
heir. . 

A blelfing on thy honeft heart, Lovelace! thou’lt 
fay; for thou art for providing for everybody. • & 

He gives an account of the ferious part of their con - 
verfation , with no great variation from the lady’s 
account of it : rfnd when he comes to that part of 
it) where he bids her remember , that reformation 
cannot be a fudden thing , he ajks his friend $ 

Is not this fair play ? Is it not dealing ingenuoully? 
Then the obfervation, I will be bold to fay, is founded 
in truth and nature. But there was a little touch of 
policy in it befides ; that the lady, if I fhould fly out 
again, fhouldl not think me too grofe an hypocrite: 
For, as.I plainly told her, I was afraid, that my fits 
of reformation were but fits.and fallies but I hoped 
her example'would fix them into habits. But it is ib 
difcouraging a thing, to have my monitrefs fo very 
good !— I proteft I know not how to look up at her ! 
Now, as I am thinking, if I could pull her down a 
little nearer, to my ow r n level; that is to fay, could 
prevail upon her to do fometfiing that would argue, 
impcrfe&ion, fomething to repent of; we fhould jog 
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on much more equally, and be better able to compre¬ 
hend one another : And fo the comfort would be mu¬ 
tual, and the remorfe not all on one fide. 

Me acknoivleges, that he was greatly affefted and 

. pic a fed zvith the lady's ferions arguments at the 
n3V] * ddut even then was appt ehenftve that his 

temper, would not hold, Thus he writes ; 

This lady fays ferious things in fo agreeable a man¬ 
ner.^ and then her voice is all harmony, when {he 
touches a fubje& {he is pleafed with ; that I could 
have liftened to her for half a day together. But yet I 
am afraid, if (he fails, as they call it, (he will lofe a 
good deal of that pathos, of that noble felf-confidence, 
which gives a good perfon, as I now fee, a vifible fu- 
periority over one not fo good. 

But, after all, Belford, I would fain know why 
people call fuch free livers as you and me hypocrites .— 
That’s a word I hate ; and fhould take it very ill to 
be called by it. For myfelf, I have as good motions, 
and perhaps have them as frequently as any-body : All 
the bufinefs is, they don’t hold j or, to fpeak more in 
character, I don’t take the care fome do, to conceal 
my lapfes. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sat. April 15. 

Hr H O’ pretty much prefTed in time, and oppreffed 
by my mamma’s watchfulnefs, I will write a few 
lines upon the new light that has broke in upon your 
gentleman ; and fend it by a particular hand. 

I know not what to think of him upon it.— He 
talks well; but judge him by Rowe’s lines, he is cer¬ 
tainly a dijfemhler, odious as the fin of hypocrify, 
and, as he fays, that other of ingratitude, are to him. 

liW H 3 And 
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And pray, ray dear, let me alk you. Could he have 
triumphed, as it is laid he has done, over fo many of 
our fex, had he not been egregioufly guilty of both 

fins ? ma j dqdloj. leib 1o \ 

His ingenuity is the thing that flaggers me: Yet is 
he cunning enough to know, that whoever accufes 
himfelf firft, blunts the edge of an adverfary’s accu- 

fation. 

He is certainly a man of fenfe : There is more hope 
of fuch a one, than of a fool: And there muft be a 
beginning to a reformation. Thefe I will allow in his 

favour. 

But tins, I think, is the only way to judge of his 
fpecious confellions and felf-accufations — Does he 
confefs any thing that you knew not before, or that 
you are not likely to find out from others ?— If no¬ 
thing elfe, what does he confefs to his own difad van¬ 
tage? You have heard of his duels: You have heard 
of his fedu<Slions: All the world has.— He owns 
therefore what it would be to no purpofe to con¬ 
ceal ; and his ingenuity is a falvo—‘ Why, this, 

‘ Madam, is no more than Mr. Lovelace hitnfelf 

acknowleges.’ ./.tri.wr.* 

Well, but, what is now to be done ?— You muft 
make the beft of your fituation: And as you fay, fo 
fay I, I hope that will not be bad : h or I like all that 
he has propofed to you of Wind for, and his Canon’s 
houfe. His readinefs to leave you, and go himfelf in 
queftof a lodging, likewife looks well.— And I think 
there is nothing can be fo properly done, as [whether 
you get to a Canon’s houfe or not] that the Canon 
joins you together in wedlock as foon as poflible. 

I much approve, however, of all your cautions, of 
all your vigilance, and of every thing you have done, 
but of your meeting of him, Yet, in my difapproba- 
tion of that, I judge by the event only; for who would 
have divined, it would have concluded as it did ? But 
he is the devil, by his own account: And had he run 
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away with the wretched Solmes, and your more 
wretched brother, and been himfelf transported for 
life, he fhould have had my free confent for all three. 

What ufe does he make of that Jofeph Leman ! —- 
His ingenuoufnefs, I muft once more fay, confounds 
me ; but if, my dear, you can forgive your brother, 
I don't know whether you ought to be angry at him 
on that account; yet I have wifh'd fifty times, fince 
he got you away, that you were rid of him, whether 
it were by a burning fever, by hanging, by drowning, 
or by a broken neck; provided it were before he laid 
you under a neceflity to go into mourning for him. 

I repeat my hitherto-reje&ed offer. May I fend it 
fafely by your old man ?— I have reafons for not fend¬ 
ing it by Hickman's fervant; unlefs I had a banknote 
or notes. Inquiring for fuch may caufe diftruft. My 
mamma is fo bufy, fo inquifitive ! —-1 don’t love fu- 
fpicious tempers. ‘ 

And here ihe is continually in and out — I muft 
break off. Mr. Hickman begs his moft refpe&ful 
compliments to you, and offer of fervices. I told 
him I would oblige him, becaufe minds in trouble 
take kindly any-body's civilities: But that he muft 
not imagine he obliged me by this: Since I fhould 
think the man or woman either blind or ftupid, who 
admired not a perfon of your exalted merit for her 
own fake, and wifh'd not to ferve her without view 
to other reward, than the honour of ferving her. 

To be fure y that was his principal motive , with great 
daintinefs he faid it: But with a kifs of his hand, and 
a bow to my feet, he hoped, that that fine lady's be¬ 
ing my friend did not lefien the merit of the reverence 
he really had for her. Believe me ever, what you 
{hall ever find me, 

Tour faithful and affectionate 

Anna Howe. 


i$2 foe Hi stoker of 



Sat. Afternoon . 


I Detain your mcflenger while I write in anfwer 
• to yours 5 my poor old man not being very well. 
You dilhearten me a good deal about this man. I 
may be too willing, from my fad circumftances, to 
think the beft of him.—If his pretences to reforma¬ 
tion are but pretences, what muft be his intent ? But 
can the heart of man be fo very vile ? Can he, dart 
he, mock the Almighty ? — But may I not, from 
one very fad reflexion, think better of him ; That I 
am thrown too much in his powerj to make it necef 
/ary for him (except he were to intend the very utmoft 
villainy by me) to be fuch a fhocking hypocrite ?—He 
muft, at leaft, be in carneft, at the time he gives the 
better hopes. Surely he muft. — You yourfelf muft 
join with me in this hope, or you could not wifh me 
to be fo dreadfully yoked. 

But after all, I had rather be independent of him, 
and of his family, altho , I have an high opinion of 
them ; much rather : At leaft till I fee what my own 
may be brought to.— Otherwife, I think, it were 
beft for me, at once, to caft myfelf into Lady 
Betty’s protection. All would then be conduced 
with decency, and perhaps many mortifications would 
he fpared me. But then I muft be his^ at all adven¬ 
tures, and be thought to defy my own family. And 
,fhall I not fee the ill'ueof one application firft ?—And 
yet I cannot make this, till I am fettled fomewhere, 
and at a diftance from him. 

Mrs. SorJings fhew’d me a letter this morning, 
which (be had received from her filler Greme lalfc 
night; in which (hoping I will forgive her forward 
zeal, if her lifter thinks Jit to Ihew her letter to me) flip 
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4 wifties for all the noble family’s fake, and {he hopes 
4 fhe may fay for my own, that I will be pleafed to 
4 yield to make his honour, as {he calls him, happy ’ 
She grounds her officioufnefs) as fhe calls it, upon what 
he was fo condefcending [her word alfo] to fay to her 
yefterday, in his way to Wind for, on her prefuming 
to afk. If {he might foon give him joy. 4 That no 
4 man ever loved a woman as he loved me: That no 
* woman ever fo well deferved to be beloved: That 
4 in every converfation, he admired me ftill more: 
4 That he loved me with fuch a purity, as he had ne- 
4 ver believed himfelf capable of, or that a mortal 
4 creature could have infpircd him with ; looking up- 
4 on me as all foul ; as an angel fent down to Liv&bis \ 
and a great deal more of this fort: 4 But that he ap- 
4 prehended, my Confent to make him happy was at 
4 a greater diftance than he wifhed. And complain’d 
4 of my too fevere reftri&ions upon him, before I 
4 honour’d him with my confidence * Which reftri- 
4 (Turns muft be as facred to him, as if they were parts' 
4 of the marriage- contraT, > ’ u • 

What, my dear, {hall I fay to this ?— How {hall I 
take it ? Mrs. Greme is a good woman. Mrs. Sorlings 
is a good woman. And this letter agrees with the 
converfation I thought, and ftill think, fo agreeable.— 
Yet what means the man by foregoing the opportune 
ties he has had to declare himfelf ?— What mean his 
complaints of my reftri&ions to Mrs. Greme ? He is 
not a bafhful man ! — But you fay, I infpire people 
with an awe of me !— An awe, my dear ! — As 
how ?— 

I am quite petulant at times, to find, that I am 
bound to fee the workings of thisfubtle, or this giddy 
fpirit; which {hall I call it ? 

HoW am I punifh’d* as I frequently think, for my 
vanity, in hoping to be an txamyte to young perfons of 
my fex! Let me be but a warning, and I will now be 
contented. * her, be my delUny what it may,' I fhall 

■H 5 never 
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never be able to hold up my head again among my 
beft friends and worthiest companions. 

It is one of the cruelleft circumftances that attends 
the faults of the inconfiderate, that (he makes all who 
love her unhappy, and gives joy only to her own ene¬ 
mies, and to the enemies of her family. 

What an ufeful leflon would this afford, were it 
properly inculcated at the time that the tempted mind 
was balancing upon a doubtful adventure ? 

You know not, my dear, the worth of a virtuous 
man 5 and noble-minded as you are in mod particu¬ 
lars, you partake of the common weaknefs of human 
nature, in being apt to flight what is in your own 
power. 

You would not think of ufing Mr. Lovelace, were 
he your fuitor, as you do the much worthier Mr.. 
Hickman — Would you? You know who fays, in 
my mamma’s cafe, ‘ Much will bear, much Jhall 
* bear, all the world through (a), y Mr. Hickman, 
I fancy, would be glad to know the lady’s name, who 
made fuch an obfervation. He would think it hardly 
poffible, but fuch a one fhould benefit by her own re¬ 
mark i and would be apt to wifh his Mifs Howe ac¬ 
quainted with her. 

Gentleneis of heart, furely, is not defpicable in a 
man. Why, if it be, is the higheft diftin&ion a 
man can arrive at, that of a Gentleman ? — A diftin- 
dlion which a prince may not deferve. For manners, 
more than birth, fortune, or title, are requifite in 
this charadfer. Manners are indeed the efience of 
it. And fhall it be generally faid, and Mifs Howe not 
be an exception to it [as once you wrote (b)] y that our 
fex are beft dealt with by boiftrous and unruly fpi- 
rits? iw I rtoiiiv, 

Forgive me, my dear; and love me as you ufed to 
do. F or altho’ my fortunes are changed, my heart is 
not: Nor ever will, while it bids my pen tell you, that 

l/cIoBomqj* ion od, bsd f taru. ^ toluol mpv gonov/'ftit 

(a) Vol. I- p. 58. (bj Vol. II. 13* 
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it muff ceafe to beat, when it is not as much yours. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Saturday Evening, 


. Lovelace has feen divers apartments at Wind- 



f or . b u t not one, he fays, that he thought fit 
for me, or in any manner anfwering my defcription. 

He had been very folicitous to keep to the letter of 
my inftrudtions: Which looks well: And the better 
I liked him, as, altho’ he propofed that town, he 
came back, difluading me from it: For he faid, that, 
in his journey from thence, he had thought Windfor, 
altho* of his own propofal, a wrong choice; becaufe 
I coveted privacy, and that was a place generally vi- 
fited and admired. 

I told him, that if Mrs. Sorlings thought me not an 
incumbrance, I would be willing to ftay there a little 
longer; provided he would leave me, and go to Lord 
M.’s, or to London, which ever he thought beft. 

He hop’d, he faid, that he might fuppofe me abfo- 
lutely fafe from the infults or attempts of my brother ; 
and therefore, if it would make me eafier, he would 
obey, for a few days at leaft. 

He again propofed to fend for Hannah— I told him 
I defign’d to do fo, thro’ you : And fhalll beg of you, 
my dear, to caufe the honeft creature to be fent to ? 
Your faithful Robert, I think, knows where {he is. 
Perhaps {he will be permitted to quit her place diredt- 
ly, by allowing a month’s wages, which I will repay 
her. 

He took notice of the ferious humour he found me 
in, and of the rednefs of my eyes: I had juft been 
anfwering your letterand, had he not approach’d 
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me, on his coining off his journey, in a v6ry refpeXfuI 
manner j had he not made an unexceptionable report of 
bis inquiries, and been fo ready to go from me, at the 
very firft word ; Lwas prepar’d (notwithftanding the 
good terms we parted upon when he fet out for 
W indfor>to have given him a Very unwelcome recep¬ 
tion,; For the contents of your laft letter had fo af- 
feXed me, that the moment I faw him, I beheld 
with indignation the feducer, who had been the caufe 
of all the evils I fuffer, and have fuffered. v ^ 

He hinted to me, that Ire had received a letter from 
Lady Betty, and another, as I underftood him, from 
one of the Mifs Montagues. If they take notice of 
me in them, I wonder that he did not acquaint me 
with the contents. I am afraid, my dear, that his 
relations are among thofe, who think I have taken a 
ralb and inexcufable ftep. It is not to my credit to 
let even them know, how I have been frighted out of 
jnyfelf: And who knows but they may hold me un¬ 
worthy of their alliance, if they may think my flight 
z voluntary one l —O my dear, how uneafy to us are 
our reflexions upon every doubtful occurrence, when 
we know we have been prevailed upon to do a wrong 
thing 1 

Sunday Morning. 

What an additional concern muft I have in my 
TefleXions upon Mr. Lovelace’s hatred of all my re¬ 
lations ?—-r He calls fome of them implacable ; but I 
am afraid that he is as implacable himfelf, as the molt 
inveterate of them. j;1 <>uyq<f4w 

I could not forbear, with great eameftnefs,. to ex¬ 
press my wdfhes for a reconciliation with them ; and, 
in order to begin a treaty for that purpofe, to re-urge 
his departure from me : He gave himfelf high airs up¬ 
on the occafion, not doubting, he faid, that he was 
to be the preliminary facrifice; and then he refleXed 
in a very free manner upon my brother; noi fpared 
mv father himfelf. 

So 
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So little confideration for me, my dear ! Yet it 
had always, as I told him, been his polite wayyita 
treat my family with contemptwicked creature.that-’ 
I was, to know it, and yet to hold correfpondeacev 
with him !■— i; n:»dw noqu ov/. boog 

But let me tell you, Sir, faid I, that whatever ytotfr 
violent temper and contemppof me, may drive you-lfti* 
fay of my brother, I will not hear my father fpdkbtt 
ill of. It is enough, furely, that I have tormented' 
his worthy heart by my difobedience; and that hi$' 
once beloved child has been fpirited away from him.— 
To have his character reflected upon, by the’ man' 
who has been the caufe of all, is what Twill not'"' 
bear. 

He faid many things in his own defence ; but ifot v 
Dne, as I told him, that could juftify a daughter to 
W i or a man to fay , who pretended what he pre- 1 
'ended to that daughter. 

And then, feeing me very fmcerely angry, - he n 
^egg’d my pardon, tho’ not in a very humble man- ' 
ler. But, to change the fubje&, he took notice of • 
he two letters he had received, one from Lady Betty o 
Lawrance, the other from Mifs Montague ^ and read !f 
ne paflages out of both. i >n;;b 

Wliy did not the man (hew them to me laft night ? 
iYas he afraid of giving me too much pleafure l 
Lady Betty in hers, exprefles herfelf in the^moft 5 
•bliging manner, in relation to me. ‘ She wifhes hinv 1 
fo to behave, as to encourage me to make him foori- 
happy. She defires her compliments to me; andex>‘‘ 
prelies her impatience to fee, as her niece, fo cele¬ 
brated a lady [Thofe are her high words]. She fhall ,;; 
take it for an honour, Ihe fays, to be put into a way 11 
to oblige me. She hopes I will not too long delay • ; 
the ceremony; becaufe that perform’d, will be to ’ 
her, and to Lord M. and Lady Sarah, a fure pledge ji 
of her nephew’s merits, and good behaviour/ •' 
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?> * Whenever his happy day fliall be pafled, {he pro- 
c : ? po(es,, flie fays, to attend me, and to make one in 

5 my train to M. Hall, if his lordfhip fliall continue 

6 fo ill of the gout, as at prefent. But that fhould he 
\ get better, he will himfelf attend me, fhe is fure, 

1 and conduct me thither: And afterwards quit either 
6 of his three feats to us, till we fliall be fettled to our 
t , mind/ 

This young lady fays nothing in excufe for not 
riveting me on the road, or at St. Albans, as he had 
made me expert flie would : Yet mentions her having 
been indifpofed. He had alfo told me, that Lord M. 
was ill of the gout j which Mifs Montague's letter 
confirms. 

LETTER XXIX. 

Mifs 'C L a Ri s s a Ha r l 0 w e ; In Continuation . 

Y OU may believe, my dear, that thefe letters put 
in good humour with him. He faw it in my 
countenance, and congratulated himfelf upon it. But 
yet I wonder'd that I could not have the contents of 
them communicated to me laft night. 

He then urged me to go dire&ly to Lady Betty's,, 
on the ftrength of her letter. 

But how, faid I, can I do that, were I out of all 
hope of a reconciliation with my friends [which yet, 
however improbable to be brought about, is my duty 
to attempt] as her ladyfhip has given me no particular 
invitation? 

^That, he was fure, was owing to her doubt that it 
would be accepted : Elfe flie had done it with the 
greateft pleafure in the world. 

That doubt itfelf, I faid, was enough to deter me: 
Since her ladyfhip, who knew fo well the boundaries 
of the fit and the unfit, by her not expefting I would 
accept of an invitation, had flie given it, would have 
reafon to think me veiy forward, if I had accepted it j 
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and much more forward to go without it. Then, (aid 
I, I thank you , Sir, I have no cloaths fit to go any¬ 
where, or to be feen by any-body; a * 

0,1 was fit to appear in the ’drawing-room, were 
full drefs and jewels to be excufed, and {hould make 
the moft amiable [ extraordinary he muft mean] figure 
there. He was aftonifh’d at the elegance of my drefs. 
By what art he knew not, but I appeared to fuch ad¬ 
vantage, as if I had a different fuit every day. Befides, 
his coufins Montague would fupply me with all I 
wanted for the prefent; and he would write to Mifs 
Charlotte accordingly, if I would give him leave. 

Do you think me the jay in the fable ? faid I. •— 
Would you have me vifit the owners of the borrowed 
drefies in their own cloaths ?—Surely, Mr. Lovelace, 
you think I have either a very low, or a very con¬ 
fident mind. . - • . , . ■ - .. '; h 

Would I choofe to go to London, for a few days 
only, in order to furnilh myfelf with cloaths? 

Not at bis expence. I was not prepared to wear his 
livery yet. 

I could not have appeared in earned: to him, in my 
difpleafure at his artful contrivances to get me away, 
if 1 were not occafionally to fhew my real fretfulnefs 
upon the deftitute condition he has reduced me to. 
When people fet out wrong together, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to avoid recriminations. 

He wifh’d he knew but my mind—That {hould 
direct him in his propofab, and’it would be his delight 
to obferve it, whatever it was. 

My mind was, that he fbould leave me out of hand. 
——How often muft I tell him for-— t onpssq 


If I were anv-where but here, he would obey me, 
he faid, if 1 4nfifted upon ; it. But if I would aftert my 
right, that would be infinitely preferable, m his o:; 
nion, to any other meafure but om \ vjhkb hi dntfi 
oniy hint at: F«>r then, admitting bis vifitjff?®jfi f#ufe- 
ing themyas I pleated [granting a c^frtifpdhddBce'by* 
■ w letter 
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estter only] it would appear to all the world,^that 
what I had done, was but in order to do. myfelf 
uftice. • sal oq xo ..svjdw 

. How often muft I tell you. Sir, that l will not 
iiigate with my papa ?—Do you think that my un¬ 
happy circumftances will alter my notions, of my own i 
duty, fo far as it is practicable for me to perforin it ? 
—Hfc>w can I obtain poffeflion without litigation, and 
ut by my truftees? One of them will be againft me ; 
le other is abroad. This muft take up time, were 
difpofed to fall upon this meafure.—And what I 
t, is prefent independence, <md your immediate 
bfence. 

Upon his foul, the wretch fwore, he did not think 
t fafe, for the reafons he had before given, to leave 
me here.—He hoped I would think of i'ome place, to 
which I fliould like to go. But he muft take the 
liberty to fay, that he hoped his behaviour had not 
been fo exceptionable, as to make me fo very earned 
for his abfence in the interim : And the lefs, furely, 
as I was almoft eternally (hutting up myfelf from him ; 
althoV he prefumed, he faid, to afiure me, that he 
never went from me, but with a corrected heart, and 
with ftrengthened refolutions of improving by my 
example. 

Eternally /butting myfelf up from you! repeated I— 

I hope, Sir, that you will not pretend to take it 
arnifs 9 that I expeCfc to be uninvaded in my retire¬ 
ments. I hope you do not think me fo weak a crea¬ 
ture (novice as you have found me in a very capital 
in (lance) as to be fond of occafions to hear your fine 
fpeeches, efpecially as no differing circumftances 
require your over-frequent vifits; nor that I am to be 
addreffed to as if I thought hourly profefiions needful 
to affure me of your honour. 

He feemed a little difconceited. . 

You know, Mr. Lovelace, proceeded I, why I am 
fo earned for your abfence. It is, that I may appear . 

to 
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to the world independent of you; and in hopes, by that 
means, to find it lefs difficult to fet on foot a recon¬ 
ciliation with my friends. And now let me add. (in 
order to Aiake you caller as to the terms of that hoped- 
for reconciliation) that fince I find I have the good 
fortune to Hand fo well with your relations, I will, 
from time to time, acquaint you-, by letter, when 
you are abfent, with every ftep I fhall take, and with 
every overture that fhall be made to me. But not 
with an intention to render myfelf accountable to 
you, neither, as to my acceptance or non-acceptance 
of thofe overtures. They know, that I have a power 
given me by my grandfather’s will, to bequeath the 
eftate he left: me, together with my (hare of the effe&s, 
in a way that may affect them, though not abfo* 
lutely from them: This confederation, I hope, will pro¬ 
cure me fame from them, when their paflion fubfides, 
and they know I am independent of you. 

Charming reafoning !—And let him tell me, that 
the aflurance I had given him was all he wifihed-for. It 
was more than he could afk.—What a happinefs to 
have a woman of honour and generofity to depend 
upon!—Had he, on his firft entrance into the world, 
met with fuch a one, he had never been other than a 
man of ftridt virtue—But all, he hoped, was for the 
beft; fince, in that cafe, he had never, perhaps, had the 
happinefs now in his view; becaufe his relations had 
been always urging him to m^rry; and that before he 
had the honour to know me.—And now, as he had 
not been fo bad as fome peoples malice reported 
him to be* he hoped, he fhould have more merit in 
his repentance, than if he had never err'd. 

I faid, I took it for granted, that he alien ted to the 
reafoning he feemed to approve, and would leave me. 
And then I afked him. What he really, and in h:$ 
moft deliberate mind, would advife me to, in my pre- 
lent fituation ? He muft needs fee, I faid, that I was 
at a great lofs what to refolve upon 5 intirely a ftran- 
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ger to London, having no advifer, no prote&or, at 
lf: prefent:<—Himfelf, he muft give me leave to tell him, 

m ' : \ greatly deficient i n practice, if not in the knowlege, of 
thofe decorums, which, I had apprehended, Were 
■** indifpenfable in the character of a man of birth, for- 
^ tune, and education. 

“J" He imagines himfelf, I find, to be a very polite 
Kj man, and cannot bear to be thought otherwife. He put 
5K . up his lip, — I am forry for it. Madam. — A man of 
*■ breeding, a man of politenefs, give me leave to fay, 
W colouring, is much more of a black fwan with you, 
•fe than with any lady I ever met with. 

Then that is your misfortune, Mr. Lovelace* as 
well as mine, at prefent.—Every woman of difcern- 
h ment, I am confident, knowing what I know of you 
now, would fay as I fay [I had a mind to mortify a 
pride, that I am fure deferves to be mortify’d] that 
your politenefs is not regular, nor conftant. It is 
not habit. It is too much feen by fits, and ftarts, and 
tallies, and thofe not fpontaneous. You muft be 
reminded into them. 

O Lord ! O Lord !—Poor I!—was the light, yet 
the half-angry wretch’s felf-pitying expreffion!— 

I proceeded.—Upon my word. Sir, you are not 
the accomplifh’d man, which your talents and oppor¬ 
tunities would have led one to expedl you to be.— 
You are indeed in your noviciate [He had, in a for- 
'iher converfation, ufed that word] as to every laudable 
attainment.— 

LETTER XXX. 

Mtfs ClarISsa Harlcjw£ : In Continuation. 

J n l y-'t 

I Was going on to tell him more of my mind, fince 
the fubjedt was introduced and treated by him fo 
iighjtly ; but be interrupted me—Dear, dear Madam, 
/pare me. I am forry that I have lived to this hour 

for 
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for nothing at all. But furely you could not have 
quitted a fubjeCI fo much more agreeable, and fo much 
more fuitable, I will fay, to our prefent fltuation, if 
you had not too cruel a pleafure in mortifying a man, 
who before looked up to you with a diffidence in his 
own merits too great to permit him to fpeak half his 
mind to you.—Be pleafed but to return to the fubjeCt 
we were upon ; and at another time I will gladly em¬ 
brace correction from the only mouth in the world fo 
qualify’d to give it. 

You talk of reformation, fometimes, Mr. Lovelace; 
and in fo talking acknowlege errors. But I fee you 
can very ill bear the reproof, which perhaps you are 
not folicitous to avoid giving occafion for.—P ar be it 
from me to take delight in finding fault. I fhould be 
glad for both our fakes, fince my fltuation is what it 

is, that I could do nothing but praife you. But fail¬ 
ures which affeCt a mind, that need not be very deli¬ 
cate to be affe&ed by them, are too grating to be 
palled over in filence by a perfon, who wifhes to be 
thought in earneft in her own duties. 

I admire your delicacy. Madam, again interrupted 
he.—-Altho* I fuffer by it, yet would I not have it 
otherwife: Indeed I would not, when I confider of 

it. It is an angelic delicacy, which fets you above all 
our fex, and even above your own. It is natural to 
you , Madam ; fo you may not think it extraordinary 
—But there is nothing like it on earth, faid the flat¬ 
terer—[What company has he kept ? j 

But let us return to the former fubjeCI—You were 
fo good as to afk me, what I would advife you to do 
—I want but to make you eafy, I want but to fee you 
fixed to your liking—Your faithful Hannah with you. 
—Your reconciliation with thofe with whom you 
wifh to be reconciled, fet on foot, and in a train. 

And now let me mention to youdifferent propofals; 
in hopes that fome one of them may be acceptable to 
you. r| 

Co glc 
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I will go to Mrs. Howe, or to Mifs Howe, or to 
whom foe ve* you would have me go, and endeavour 
to prevail upon them, to receive you. 

a* j *? c ^. ne tc > g° to Florence to your coufin 
MordenI will furnilh you with the opportunity of 
going thither, either by fea to Leghorn, or by land 
through France. Perhaps I may be able to procure 
one of the ladies of my family to attend you. Either 
Charlotte or Patty would- rejoice in fuch an opportu¬ 
nity of feeing France and Italy. * As fof myfelf, I 
will only be your efcorte; in'difguife, if you will 
have it fo, even in your liver)', that your pun&ilio 
may not receive offence by my attendance. 

I told him, I would confider of all he had faid. But 
that I hoped for a line or two from my aunt Hervey 
d not from my fitter, to both of whom I had written • 
which, if I were to be fo favoured, might help to 
determine me. Mean time, if he would withdraw, 

1 would particularly confider of this propofal of his 
in relation to my coufin Morden. And if it held its 
weight with me, fo far as to take your opinion upon 
it, he fhould know mv mind-fn on 
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iary-to trouble-you for your opinion about it. My 
coufin Morden was foon expe&ed. I could not ad- 
mit <5f his accompanying me, in any fhape, or upon 
ally condition. It was highly improbable that I fhould 
obtain the favour of either of his coufins company: 
And if that could be done, it would be the fame thins 
urthe world’s eye, as if he went himfelf. 6 

This led us into another convefation: Which flail 
oc the fubjfect of tny next* 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe ; In Continuation• 

M R. Lovelace told me, that on the fuppofition that 
his propofal in relation to my coufin Morden 
might npt be accepted, he had been ftudyiog to find 
out, if poflible, fomewhat that might be agreeahle, 
and which might convince me, that he preferr’dmy 
fatisfa&ion to his own. 

He then offered to go himfelf, and procure my 
Hannah to come and attend me: As I had declin’d 
the fervice of either of the young Mrs. Sorlings’s, he 
was extremely felicitous, he faid, that I ftiould have 
a fervant, in wfiofe integrity I might confide. 

I told him, that you would be fo kind, as to fend 
to engage Hannah, if pofiible. 

If any thing, he faid, fhould prevent her from come- 
ing, fuppofe he himfelf waited upon Mifs Howe, to 
defire her, to lend me her fervant till I was provided 
to my mind ? 

I faid, Your mamma’s high difpleafure at the ftep I 
had taken (as Jhe fuppofed, voluntarily), had deprived 
me of any open afliftance of that fort from you. 

He was amazed, fo much as Mrs. Howe herfelf 
ufed to admire me ; and fo great an influence as Mils 
was fuppofed to have over her mamma (and deferved 
to have) that that lady Ihould take upon herfelf to be 
fo much offended with me. He wifh’d, that the man, 
who took fuch pains to keep up and inflame the paf- 
fions of my father and uncles, were not at the bottom 
of this mifchief too. 

I was afraid, I faid, that my brother wa$\ or elfe 
my uncle Antony, I dared to fay, would not have 
taken fuch pains to fet Mrs. Howe againft me, as I 
underftood he had done. 

Since I had declined vifiting his aunts, he afked 
me, If I would admit of a vifit from his coufin 

Mon- 
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Montague, and accept of afervant of hers for the 
prefen t ? 

That was not, I faid, an unacceptable propofai-: 
But I would firft lee, if my friends would fend me 
my cloaths, that I might not make fuch a giddy and 
run-away appearance to any of his relations. 

If I pleafed, he would make another journey to 
Windfor, to make more particular inquiry among the 
canons, or in any worthy family. 

Were not his objections as to the publicnefs of the 
place, I alked him, as ftrong now as before ? 

I remember, my dear, in one of your former letters, 
you mentioned London, as the private!! place to be 
in [a ) : And I faid, that fince he made fuch pretences 
again!! leaving me here, as {hewed he had no intexv 
tion to do fo j and lince he engag’d to go from me, 
and to leave me to purfue my own meafures, if I 
were elfcwhere; and fince his prefence made thefe 
lodgings inconvenient to me, I Ihould not be difin- 
clined to go to London, did I know any-body 
there. 

As he had feveral times propofed London to me, I 
expeCted, that he would eagerly have embraced that 
motion from me. But he took not ready hold of it: 
Yet I thought his eye approved of it. 

We are both great watchers of each other’s eyes ; 
and indeed feem to be more than half-afraid of each 
other. 

He then made a grateful propofai to me; that I 
would fend for my Mrs. Norton to attend me. 

He faw by my eyes, he faid, that he had at lall 
been happy in an expedient, which would anfwer both 
our wifhes. Why, fays he, did not 1 think of it 
before ?—And fnatching my hand. Shall I write, Ma¬ 
dam ? Shall I fend ? Shall I go and fetch the good 
woman myfelf ? 


(a) See Vol. II./, 232. 
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After a little confideration, I told him, that this 
was indeed a grateful motion : But that I apprehended, 
it would put her to a difficulty, which fhe would not 
be able to get over; as it would make a woman of 
her known prudence appear to countenance a fugitive 
daughter, in oppofition to her parents: And as her 
coming to me would deprive her of my mamma’s 
favour, without its being in my power to make it up 
to her. 

O my beloved creature ! faid he, generoufly enough, 
let not this be an obftacle, I will do every thing for 
the good woman you wifh to have done— Let me go 
for her. 

More coolly than perhaps his generofity deferved, 
I told him. It was impoffible but I muft foon hear 
from my friends. I fhould not, mean time, embroil 
any-body with them. Not Mrs. Norton efpecially, 
from whofe intereft in, and mediation with, my 
mamma, I might expe& fome good, were fhe to keep 
herfelf in a neutral ftate : That, befides, the good 
woman had a mind above her fortune; and would 
fooner want, than be beholden to any-body impro¬ 
perly. 

Improperly , faid he !—Have not perfons of merit 
a right to all the benefits conferr’d upon them ?— 
Mrs. Norton is fo good a woman, that I fhall think 
fhe lays me under an obligation, if fhe will put it in 
my power to ferve her ; altho’ fhe were not to aug¬ 
ment it, by giving me the opportunity at the fame 
time, of contributing to your pleafure and fatif- 
fa&ion. 

How could this man, with fuch powers of right 
thinking, be fo far deprav’d by evil habits, as to dif- 
grace his talents by wrong a&ing ? 

Is there not room, after all, thought I, at the 
time, for hope (as he fo lately led me to hope ), 
that the example it will behove me, for both our 
fakes, to endeavour to fct him, may influence him to 
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a change of manners, in which both may find their 

account? 

Give me leave, Sir, faid I, to tell you, there is a 
‘ftrange mixture in your mind. You muff have taken 
to fupprefs many good motions and reflection®, 
■j& they arofe, or levity muff have been furprifmgly 
'preiominant in it. — But as to the fubjeCl' we were 
lipdn, thefe is no taking any refolutions till I hear 
from my friends. 

- We)l, Madam, I can'only fay, I would And out 
fome expedient, if I could, that fliould be agreeable 
to you. But fince I cannot, will you be fo good 
as to tell me, what you would wijb to have done ? 

• Nothing in the worl,d but I will comply with, except¬ 
ing leaving you here, at fuch a distance from the 
place I (hall be in, if any thing fhould happen; and in 
a place where my gofliping rafeals have made me in 
i manner public, for want of proper cautions at firft. 

■- - Thefe vermin, added he, have a pride they can 
hardly rein-in, when they ferve a man of family. 
Thejf boafl of their matter’s pedigree and defeent, as 
if tne’y were related to him. Nor is any thing they 
know of him, or of his affairs, a fecret to one an¬ 
other, were it what would hang him. 

If fo, thought I, men of family fhould take care to 
give them fubje&s worth boafting of. 

I am quite at a lofs, faid I, what to do, or whither 
to go. Would you, Mr. Lovelace, ip carneft, ad- 
vife me to think of going to London ? 

And I looked at him with ftedfattne/s. But no¬ 
thing could I gather from his looks. 

At firtt, Mqdsttn, faid he, I was for propofing 
London, as I was then more apprehenGvc of purfuit. - 
But ?s you;* relations feem cooler on that head, I am 
the more indifferent about the place you go to.—So as 
you arc pleafed— So.a.s you are eafy, 1 fhall be happy. 

This indifference of his to London, I cannot bwt 
Vol. III. “ I . 
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fay, made me like going thither the better. I alked 
him [to hear what he would fay], if he could recom¬ 
mend me to any particular place in London ? 

No, he faid : None that was lit for me, or that I 
fhould like. His fi iend Belford indeed, had very 
handfome lodgings, near Soho-Square, at a relation’s, 
a lady of virtue and honour. Thefe, as Mr. Belford 
was generally in the country, he could borrow till I 
were better accommodated. 

I was refolved to refufe thefe at the firft mention, 
ns I Ihould any other he had named. Neverthelefs, 1 
will fee, thought J, if he has really thoughts of thefe 
for me. If I break off the talk here, and he refume 
this propofal with earneftnefs in the morning, I (hall 
apprehend, that he is lefs indifferent than he feems to 
be, about my going to London ; and that he has al¬ 
ready a lodging in his eye for me.— And then I won’t 
go at all. 

But after fuch generous motions from him, I really 
think it a little barbarous to a£t and behave as if I 
thought him capable of the blackeft and moft ingrate¬ 
ful bafenefs. But his charatter, his principles, are 
fo faulty !— He is fo light, fo vain, fo various, that 
there is no certainty that he will be next hour what he 
is This. Then, my dear, I have no guardian now; 
no father, no mother ! Nothing but God and my vi¬ 
gilance to depend upon. And 1 have no reafon to 
cxpe& a miracle in my favour. 

Well, Sir, faid I, rifing, to leave him, fomething 
muff be refolved upon: But I will poftpone this fubjeft 
till to-morrow morning. 

He would fain have engag’d me longer; but I faid, 
I would fee him as early as he pleafed in the morning. 
He might think of any convenient place in London, or 
near it, mean time. 

And fo I retired from him. As I do from my pen; 
hoping for better reft for the few hours that will re¬ 
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main for that defirable refrefhment, than I have had 
of a long time. 

Cl. Harlowe* 


LETTER XXXII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe j In Continuation. 

Monday Mornings Jpril 17, 

T A T E as I went to bed, I have had very little 
reft. Sleep and I have quarrell’d ; and altho’ I 
court it, it will not be friends. I hope its Fellow- 
irreconcileables at Harlo we-Place, enjoy its balmy 
comforts. Elfe, that will be an aggravation of my 
fault. My brother and filler, I dare fay, want it 
not. 

Mr. Lovelace, who is an early rifer, as well as I, 
join’d me in the garden about fix ; and, after the 
ufual falutations, afk’d me to refume our laft night’s 
fubjedl. It was upon lodgings at London, he faid. 

I think you mention’d one to me, Sir ;— Did you 
not ? 

Yes, Madam, but (watching the turn of my coun¬ 
tenance) rather as what you’d be welcome to, than 
perhaps approve of. 

I believe fo too. To go to town upon an uncer¬ 
tainty , I own, is not agreeable ; but to be oblig’d to 
any gentleman of your acquaintance, when I want to 
be thought independent of you ; and to a gentleman 
efpecially, to whom my friends are to direct to me, if 
they vouchfafe to take notice of me at all; is an ab- 
furd thing to mention. , N 

He did not mention it as what he imagin’d I would 
accept, but only to confirm to me what he had faid, 
that he himfelf knew of none fit for me. 

Has not your family, Madam, foine one tradefman 
they deal with, who has conveniencies of this kind ? 
I would make it worth fuch a perlon’s while, to keep 
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the fccict of youi being at bis houfe. Traders arc 
dealers in pins, faid he; and will be more oblig’d by 
a peny cuftomcr than a pound prefent, becaufe & it is 
in their way :—Yet will refufe neither. 

My father’s tradefmen, I faid, would, no doubt, 
be the firft employ’d to find me out: So that propofal 
was as abfurd as the other. 

We had a good deal of dilcourle upon the lame 
topic. But, at laft, the refult of all was this. — He 
wTote a letter to one Mr. Doleman, a marry’d man of 
fortune and charaaer [I excepting to Mr. Belford], 
defiring him to provide decent apartments ready fur- 
nifh d [for I had told him what they fhould bej for a 
hngle woman ; confifting of a bedchamber ; another 
for a maid-fervant, with the ufe of a dining-room or 
parlour. This he gave me to perufe ; and then fealed 
it up, and difpatch d it away in my prefence, by one 
cl his own fervants, who having bufinels in town, is 
to bring back an anfvver. 

I attend the ilTue of it; holding myfelf -in readinels 
to fet out for London, unlefs you advife the contrary*. 
I will only add, that I am 

Tour ever-affectionate 

Cl, Harlowe. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq \. 

■'i J 

Sat, Sunday , Monday. 

T-JE gives , in Jeverai letters y the fubfiance of 

'*■ 1 what is contained in the laft of the Lady's. 

He tells his friend , that calling at the family in his 
way to M. Hall (for he owns that he went not to 
JVindfor J, he found‘'the letters from Lady Hetty 
Law r a nee ^ and his coufen Montague, ivhicb Mrs. 
Cirome was about fending to him by .a fpecial mef- 
finger. 

3 He 
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He gives the particulars from Mrs. Greme* s report , 
of what pajfed betiveeti the Lady and her, tfjL 
/?r p. 48, 49. makes fuch declarations to Mrs . 
Greme of his honour and affeftton to the Lady y as 
put her upon writing the letter to her fifer Sir- 
lings, the contents of which are given by the Lady, 
inp . 152,153. 

Lie then accounts, as follows, for thefenous humour 
be found her in, on his return. 

Upon fuch good terms when we parted, I was fur- 
priz’d to find fo folemn a brow upon my return, and 
her charming eyes red with weeping. But when I hud 
underflood fhe had received letters from Mifs Howe, 
it was eafy to imagine, that that little devil had put her 
out of humour with me. 

This gives me infinite curiofity to find out the fub- 
je£t of their letters. But this mull: not be attempted 
yet. An invafion in an article fo facred, would iuin 
me beyond retrieve. Yet it vexes me to the heart to 
think, that fhe is houHy writing her whole mind, on 
all that partes between her and me;—I under the fame 
roof with her ; — yet kept at fuch awful diflance, that 
I dare not break into a correfpondence, that may per¬ 
haps be a means to blow me, and all my devices, up 
together! 

Would it be very wicked, Jack, to knock her 
meffenger o’the head, as he is carrying my beloved’s 
letters, or returning with Mifs Howe’s ? To attempt 
to bribe him, and not fucceed, would utterly ruin 
me. And the man feems to be one ufed to poverty. 
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oee who can fit down fatisfy’d with it, and enjoy 
it; contented with hand-to-mouth conveniencies, and 
not aiming to live better to-morrow, th; n he docs to¬ 
day, and than he did yeflerday". Such a one is above 
temptation, unlefs it could come cloath’d in the: guife 
' of truth and trujl. What likelihood of corrupting a 
man who has no hope, no ambition ? 

I -2 Yet 
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Yet the rafcal has but half- life, and groans under 
that.—Should I be anfwerable in his cafe for a rvbole 
one ?—But hang the fellow !—Let him live.—Were I 
a king, or a minifter of ftate, an Antonio Perez (a ) 9 
it were another thing. And yet,'on fecond thoughts, 
am not I a Rake, as it is called ? And who ever knew 
a Rake to flick at any thing? But thou knowefl. Jack, 
that the greatefl half of my wickednefs is vapour, to 
{hew my invention 5 and that I could be mifchievous if 
I would. 

He collcRs the Lady's exprejjicns y which his pride 
cannot hear :— Such as , That he is a Jlranger to 
the decorums which Jl)e thought infeparable frotn a 
man of birth and education ; and that he is not the 
accomplish'd man he imagines himfelf to be ; and 
threatens to remember them againjl her . 

He values himfelf upon bis propofals and fpeeches y 
which he gives to his friend pretty much to the fame 
purpofe that the Lady does in her four lajl letters . 

When he recites his endeavouring to put her upon bor - 
rowing afervant from Mifs Howe y till Hannah 
could come , he writes as follows: 

Thou feefl, Belford, that my charmer has no no¬ 
tion, that Mifs Howe herfelf is but a puppet danc’d 
upon my wires, at fecond or third hand. To outwit, 
and impel, as one pleafes, two fuch girls as thefe, who 
think they know every thing ; and, by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the pride and ill-nature of the old ones of 
both families, to play them off likewife, at the very 
time that they think they are doing me fpitcful dif- 
pleafure ; what charming revenge !—Then the fweet 
Lady, when I wifhed, that her brother was not at the 
bottom of Mrs. Howe’s refentment, to tell me, That 

{he 
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(a) Antonio Perez was firft minifter of Phiiip II. king of Spain, by 
whole command he caufed Don Juan de Efcovedo to be aftaftrinated J 
Which brought on his own ruin, thro’ the perfidy of his- viler mailer* 
Ceddeii trails. 
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fne was afraid he was y or her uncle would not have 
appear’d againft her to that lady.— Pretty dear ! how 
innocent! • ] r . , 

But don’t think me the caufe neitlier of her family’s 
malice and refentment. It is all in their hearts. I 
work but with their materials. They, if left to their 
own wicked dire&ion, would perhaps exprefs their 
revenge by fire and fagot; that is to fay, by the pri¬ 
vate dagger, or by Lord Chief Juftices warrants, by 
Law, and fo forth: I only point the lightning, and 
teach it where to dart, without the thunder: In other 
words, I only guide the effects : The caufe is in their 
malignant hearts : And, while I am doing a little* 
mifehief, I prevent a great deal. 

Thus he exults on her mentioning London* 

I wanted her to propofe London herfelf. This 
made me again mention Windfor. If you would 
have a woman do one thing, you muft always propofe 
another !— The Sex ! the very Sex ! as I hope to be 
faved !—Why, they lay one under a ncceflity to deal 
doubly with them And, when they find themfelves 
outwitted, they cry out upon an honeft fellow, who 
has been too hard for them at their own weapons. 

I could hardly contain myfelf. My heart was at 
my throat—Down, down, faid I to myfelf, exuberant 
exultation !—A fudden cough befriended me: I again 
turned to her, all as indijferenced- over , zs a girl at the 
firft Iong-expe<fted queftion, who waits for two more. 
I heard out the reft of her fpeech : And when (he had 
done, inftead of faying any thing of London, I pro- 
pofed to her to fend for her Mrs. Norton. 

As I knew fhe would be afraid of lying under obli¬ 
gations, had fhe accepted of my offer, I could have 
propofed to do fo much for the good woman and her 
fbn, as would have made her refolve, that I fhould do 
nothing.—This, however, not merely to avoid ex¬ 
pence i. But there was no fuch thing as allowing of 
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the prefence of Mrs. Norton. I might as well have 
had her mother, or aunt Hervey with her. Hannah, 
had {he been able to come, and had {he come, I could 
have done well enough with. What do I keep fel¬ 
lows idling in the country for, but to fall in love, and 
even to marry, whom I would have them marry ? 

How unequal is a modeft woman to the adventure, 
when {lie throws herfelf into the power of a rake ! — 
Pundlilio will, at any time, {land for reafons with 
fuch a one. She cannot break thro’ a well-tefted 
modefly. None but the impudent little rogues, who 
can name the parfon and the church before you can 
afk them for either, and undrefs and go to bed before 
you the next hour, {hould think of running away with 
a man. * * * 

I am in the right train now. Every hour, I doubt 
not, will give me an increafing interefl in the af- 
fedtions of this proud beauty ! —- I have juft carried 
7</z-politenefs far enough to make her afraid of me ; 
and to {hew her, that lam no whiner : Every in- 
llance of politenefs, now, will give me double credit 
with her ! My next point will he to make her ac- 
knowlege a lambent flame, a preference of me to all 
other men, at leaft : And then my happy hour is not 
far off. An acknowleged love fandlifies every free¬ 
dom : And one freedom begets another. And if {he 
call me ungenerous , I can call her cruel. The fex 
love to be called cruel. Many a time have I com¬ 
plained of cruelty, even in the adl of yielding, becaufe 
I knew it gratified their pride. 

Mentioning that he had only hinted at Mr. Bel ford's 
lodgings , as an injlance to confirm what he had 
fa id, that he knew of none in London fit for her 9 
he fays , 

1 had a mind to alarm her with fomething furtheft 
from my purpofe j for (as much as fhe dilhked my 

motion) 
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motion) I intended nothing by it: Mrs. Ofgood is too 
pious a woman ; and would have been more her friend 

than mine . 

I had a view, moreover, to give her an high opi¬ 
nion of her own fagacity. I love, when I dig a pit, 
to have my prey tumble in with fecure feet, and open 
eyes : Lnen a man can look down upon her, with an 
O-ho, charmer ! how came you there 

Monday , Jpril \y. 

I have juft now received afrefh piece of intelligence 
from my agent, honeft Jofeph Leman. Thou k no weft 
the hiftory of poor Mifs Betterton of Nottingham. 
James Harlowe is plotting to revive the refentments 
cf that family againft me. Lhe ILirlowes took great 
pains, fome time ago, to get to the bottom of that 
ftory. But now the foolifh devils are refolved to do 
fomething in it, if they can. My head is working to 
make this booby 'Squire a plotter, and a clever fel¬ 
low, in order to turn his plots to my advantage, fup- 
poftng the Lady fhall aim to keep me at arm’s length 
when in town, and to fend me from her. — But I will, 
in proper time, let thee fee Jofeph 's letter, and what 
I fhall 'anfwer to it [a). To know, in time, a de¬ 
fined mifehief, is, with me, to difappoint it, and to 
turn it upon the contriver's head. 

Jofeph is plaguy fqueamifh again j but, I know, ho 
only intends, by his qualms, to fvi’ell his merits with 
mo. O Belford, Belford ! what a vile corruptible 
rogue, whether in poor or in rich, is human na¬ 
ture l 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Alifi Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

In anfwer to Letters xxvii. to xxxii. inclufive. 

Tuefday , April 18. 

"\T O U have a moft implacable family. Another 
vifit from your uncle Antony has not only con¬ 
firm’d my mamma an enemy to our correfpondence, 
but has almoft put her upon treading in their fleps. 

But, to other fubjedts : 

You plead generoufiy for Mr. Hickman:—Perhaps, 
with regard to him, I may have done, as I have often 
done in Tinging or mufic — Begun a note or key too 
high; and yet, rather than begin again, proceed, tho ? 
I drain my voice, or fpoil my tune.—But this is evi¬ 
dent, the man is more obfervant for it; and you have 
taught me, that the fpirit which is the humbler for ill- 
ufage, will be infolent upon better. So, good and 
grave Mr. Hickman, keep your diftance a little 
longer, I befeech you. You have eredted an altar to 
me ; and I hope you will not refufe to bow to it. 

But you aflc me, if I would treat Mr. Lovelace, 
were he to be in Mr. Hickman’s place, as I do Mr. 
Hickman?—Why really, my dear, I believe Ifhould 
not.—I have been very fagely confidering this point 
ot behaviour, in general, on both lides, in court- 
fbip; and I will very candidly tell you the refult. I 
have concluded, that politenefs, even to excefs, is ne- 
cefiary on the mens part, to bring us to liften to their 
firft add redes, in order to induce us to bow our necks 
to a yoke fo unequal. But, upon my confcience, I 
very much doubt, whether a little intermingled info- 
lence is not requisite from them, to keep up that in- 
tered, when once it has got footing. Men mull not 
let us fee, that we can make fools of them. And, 1 
think 3 that fm99th lvye* that tv fay> a paffipxi ■yvith- 

) out 
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out rubs ; in other words, a paffion without paffioii, 
is like & fleepy ftream that is hardly feen to give mo¬ 
tion to a ftraw. So that, fometimes to make us fear, 
and even, for a fhort fpace, to hate the wretch, is 
productive of the contrary extreme. 

If this be fo, Lovelace, than whom no man was 
ever more polite and obfequious at the beginning , has 
hit the very point. For his turbulence fence, his rea- 
dinefs to offend, and his equal readinefs to humble 
himfelf, as he is known to be a man of fenfe, and of 
courage too, muft keep a woman’s paflion alive ; and 
at laft, tire her into a non-refiftance, that (hall make 
her as paflive as a tyrant hufband would wifh her 
to be. 

I verily think, that the different behaviour of our 
two heroes to their heroines, makes out this dodlrine 
to demonftration. Iam fo much accuftom’d, for my 
own part, to Hickman’s whining, creeping, fub- 
miflive courtfhip, that I now expedt nothing but 
whine and cringe from him; and am fo little moved 
with his nonfenfe, that I am frequently forced to go 
to my harpfichord, to keep me awake, and to filence 
his humdrum.—Whereas Lovelace keeps up the ball 
with a witnefs, and all his addrefsand converfation is 
one continual game at racket. • 

Your frequent quarrels and reconciliations verify 
this obfervation : And I really believe, that, could 
Hickman have kept my attention alive after the Love¬ 
lace manner, only that he had preferv’d his morals, I 
fhould have marry’d the man by this time, * But then 
he mull have feet out accordingly. For* now, he can 
never, never recover himfelf, that’s certain ; but muft 
be a dangler to the end of the courtfhip chapter; 
and, what is ftill worfe for him, a paflive to the end i 
of his life. 

Poor Hickman! ’ perhaps you’ll fay. I have been ■ 
called your Echo—Poor Hickman ! fay I. 

You wonder, my dear, that Mr. Lovelace took 

16 no£ 
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rot notice to you of his aunt’s and coufin’s letters to* 
him, over-night. 1 don’t like his .keeping fuch a ma¬ 
terial and relative circumftance, as I may call it, one 
moment from you. By his communicating the con¬ 
tents of them to you next day, when you was angry 
with him, it looks as if he with-held them for occa- 
fional pacifiers ; and if fo, muft he not have had a 
forethought that he might give you caufe for anger ? 
Of all the circumftances that have happen’d fince you 
have been with him, 1 think 1 like .this the leaf!. This 
alone, my dear, fmall as it might look to an indif¬ 
ferent eye, in mine warrants all your cautions. Yet 
I think, that Mrs. Greme’s letter to her fifter Sor- 
lings; his repeated motions for Hannah’s attendance ; 
and for that of one of the widow Sorlings’s daughters; 
and, above all, for that of Mrs. Norton, are agreeable 
counterbalances. Were it not for thole circumffances, 

I fhould have faid a great de d more of the other. Yet 
the foolifli man, to let you know over-night, that he 
had fuch letters !—-I can’t tell what to make of him. 

I am pleafed with what thefe ladies write. And 
the more, as I have caufed them to be again founded, 
and find, that the whole family are as. delirous as ever 
«>f your alliance. 

I think there can be no objection to your going to 
London. There, as in the centre, you’ll be in the 
way of hearing from every-body, and fending to any* 
body. And then you will put a’l his lincerity to the 
teft, as to his promifed abfence, and fucli-like. 

But really, my dear, I think you have nothing for 
it but marriage. You may try (that yea may fay you 
have try’d), what your relations can be brought to. 
But the moment they refufe your propofals, fubmit 
to the yoke, and make the belt of it. He will be a 
favage indeed, if he makes you fpeak out. Yet, it 
is my opinion, that you muji bend a little ; for he can¬ 
not bear to be thought flightly of. j* v 

This was one of his Speeches once ; I believe de- 
2 fign’d 
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fign’d for me- 6 A woman who means one day to fa¬ 
vour a man, fhoukl fhew the world, for her cum 
‘ fake, that fhe diftinguifhes her adorer from the 
4 common herd/ in 

Shall I give you another fine fentence of his, and in 
the true libertine ftile, as he fpoke it, throwing out 
his challenging hand ?— « D—n him, if he would 

marry (indelicate as fome perfons thought him to 
‘ be) the firft princefs on earth, if he but thought fhe 
‘ balanced a minute in her choice of him, or of an 
4 emperor/ 

All the world, in fhort, expe& you to have this 
man. They think, that you left your father’s houfe 
for this very purpofe. 1 he longer the ceremony is 
delay’d, the worfe appearance it will have in the 
world’s eye. And it will not be the fault of fome of 
your relations, il a flur be not thrown upon your re¬ 
putation, while you continue unmarried. Your uncle 
Antony in particular, fpeaks rough and vile things, 
grounded upon the morals of his Brother-Orfon. But 
hitherto your admirable character has antidoted the 
poifon ; the fpeaker is defpifed, and every one’s in¬ 
dignation raifed againft him. 

^ have written -thro’ many interruptions: And 
you’ll fee the firft fheet creafed and rumpled, occa- 
fioned by putting it into my bofom, on my mamma’s 
fudden coming upon me. W e have had one very 
pretty debate, I’ll allure you; but it is not worth 
while to trouble you with the particulars.— But upon 
my word—No matter tHo’— 

Your Hannah cannot attend you. The poor girl 
ieft her place about a fortnight ago, on account of a 
rheumatic diforder, which has confined her to her 
room ever fince. She burft into tears, when Kitty 
earned to her your defire of having her, and called 
herfelt doubly unhappy, that fhe could not wait upon 
a mi it refs whom fhe fo dearly loved^ 

W ere my mamma to have anfwer’d my wifhes, I 

fhould 
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fhould have been forry Mr. Lovelace had been the firjl 
propofer of my Kitty for your attendant, till Hannah 
could come. To be altogether among ftrangers, and 
a flranger to attend you every time you remove, is a 
very difagreeable thing. But your confideratenefs and 
bounty will make you faithful ones where-ever you 
go. 

You muff take your own way : But if you fuffer 
any inconvenience, either as to cloaths or money, 
that is in my power to fupply,I will never forgive you. 
My mamma (if that be your obje&ion) need not know 
any thing of the matter. 

Your next letter, I fuppofe, will be from London. 
Pray diredf it, and your future letters, till further no¬ 
tice, to Mr. Hickman, at his own houfe. He is in- 
tirely devoted to you. Don’t take fo heavily my 
mamma’s partiality and prejudices. I hope I am paft 
a baby. 

Heaven preferve you, and make you as happy as I 
think you deferveto be, prays 

Tour ever-affectionate 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER XXXV. 

Mifs Clarissa HarlowE, To Mifs Howe. 

Wedn . Morn. April 19. 
TAM glr*l, my dear friend, that you approve of 
-*• my removal to London. 

The difagreement between your mamma and you, 
gives me inexpreilible affliction. I hope I think you 
both more unhappy than you are. But I befeech you 
let me know the particulars of the debate you call a 
very pretty one. I am well acquainted with your dia^ 
le£t. When you acquaint me with the whole, be 
your mamma ever fo -fevere upon me, 1 ihall be eafier 
a great deal. — Faulty people ihould rather deplore the 

occafion* 
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occafion, than refent the anger that is but the confe- 
quence of their fault. 

If I am to be obliged to any-body in England for 
money, it fliall be to you. Your mother need not 
know of your kindnefs to me, you fay — But file mufl 
know it, if it be done, and if fhe challenge my be¬ 
loved friend upon it— For would you either faliify or 
prevaricate ? — I wifh your mamma could be made 
eafy on this head.— Forgive me, my dear — But I 
know—Yet otice fhe had a better opinion of me. — O 
my inconfiderate rafhnefs !— Excufe me once more, I 
pray you.— Pride, when it is native , will fhew itfelf 
fometimes, in the midft of mortifications ! — But my 
flomach is down already ! 

' ' % % 

I am unhappy that I cannot have my worthy Han¬ 
nah !—I am as forry for the poor creature’s illnefs as 
for my own difappointment by it. Come, my dear 
Mifs Howe, fince you prefs me to be beholden to 
you ; and would think me proud, if I abfolutely re¬ 
filled your favour, pray be fo good as to fend her two 
guineas in my name. 

If I have nothing for it, as you fay, but matrimony, 
it yields a little comfort, that his relations do not de- 
fpife the fugitive , as perfons of their rank and quality- 
pride might be fuppofed to do, for having been a fu¬ 
gitive. 

But O my cruel, thrice cruel uncle ! to fuppofe — 
But my heart checks my pen, and will not let it pro¬ 
ceed, on an intimation fo extremely fhocking as that 
which he fuppofes !—Yet, if thus they have been per- 
fuaded, no wonder if they are irreconcileable. This 
is all my hard-hearted brother’s doings ! — His fur- 
milings !— God forgive him ! Prays his injured filler, 
and 

' Your ever-obliged and affectionate friend , 

C/ l . H. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 



M R. Lovelace’s fervant is already return’d with an 
anfwer from his friend Mr. Doleman, who has 
taken pains in his inquiries, and is very particular. 
Mr. Lovelace brought me the letter as foon as he had 
read it $ and as he now knows, that I acquaint you 
with every thing that offers, I defired him to let me 
fend it to you for your perufal. Be pleafed to return 
it by-the nrft opportunity. You will fee by it, that 
his friends in town have, a notion, that we are actually 
married. - t 


To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 


Tuejday Night, April 18. 


Dear Sir , 


TAM extremely rejoiced to hear, that we fhall fo 
•*- foon hav« you in town, after fo long an abfence. 
You will be the more welcome Hill, if what report 
fays, be true ; which is, that you are actually marry’d 
to the fair Lady upon whom we have heard you make 
fuch encomiums. Mrs. Doleman, and my filler,, 
both wi(h you joy, if you - are, and joy upon your 
near profpedl, if you are not. I have been in town 
for this week pail, to get help, if I could, from my 
paralytic complaints, and am in a courfe for them.— 
Which, neverthelefs, did not prevent me from make- 
ing the defired inquiries. T his is the refult. 

You may have a firfl floor, weli-furnifbed,. at a 
mercer’s in Bedford-ftreet, Cc vent-garden, with 
what conveniences you pleale for fervants : And 
thefe either by the quarter or month. The terms ac¬ 
cording to the conveniencics required., ; ■ ■ ; 

Mrs. Doleman has feen lodgings in Norfolk-direct,. 
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and others in Cecil-ftreet; but tho’ the profpe&s to the 
Thames, and Surry-hills, look inviting from both 
thefe ftreets, yet I fuppofe they are too near the 
city. -Svrf.j a aH AffiHAdOV 

The owner of thofe in Norfolk-ftreet would have 
half the houfe go together. It would be too much 
for your description therefore: And I fuppofe, that 
you will hardly, when you think fit to declare your 
marriage, be in lodgings. 

Thofe in Cecil-ftreet are neat and convenient. The 
owner is a widow of good charadler ; but (he infills, 
that you take them for a twelvemonth certain. 

You may have good accommodations in Dover- 
ftreet, at a widow’s, the reli& of an officer in the 
guards, who dying foon after he had purchafed his 
commiffion (to which he had a good title by fervice, 
and which coft him molt part of what he had), Ihe 
was obliged to let lodgings. 

This may poffibly be an objedlion. But fhe is very 
careful, fhe fays, that fhe takes no lodgers, but of 
figure and reputation. She rents two good houfes, 
diftant from each other, only join’d by a large hand- 
feme paflage. I he inner-houfe is the genteeleft, and 
is very elegantly furnilhed ; but you may have the ufe 
of a very handfome parlour in the outer-houfe, if you 
choofe to look into the ftreet. 

A little garden belongs to the inner-houfe, in which 
the old gentlewoman hasdifplay’d a true female fancy, 
and cramm’d it with vafes, flower-plots, and figures, 
without number. 

As thefe lodgings fcern’d to me the moft likely to 
pleafe you, I was more particular in my inquiries about 
them. The apartments fhe has to Jet are in the inner- 
houfe : They are a dining-room, two neat parlours, 
a withdrawing-room, two or three handfome bed¬ 
chambers (one with a pretty light clofet in it, which 
looks into the little garden); all furnifh’d in tafte. 

A dignify’d clergyman, his wife, and maiden- 
1 1 ' daughter. 
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daughter, were the laft who lived in them. They 
have but lately quitted them, on his being prefented 
to a confiderable church-preferment in Ireland. The 
gentlewoman fays, that he took the lodgings but for 
three months certain ; but liked them and her ufage 
fo well, that he continued in them two years; and 
left them with regret, tho’ on fo good an account. 
She bragg’d, that this was the way of all the lodgers 
fhe ever had, who ftaid with her four times as long 
as they at firft intended. 

I had fome knowlege of the colonel, who was al¬ 
ways looked upon as a man of honour. His reli& I 
never faw before. I think fhe has a mafculine air, 
and is a little forbidding at firft : But when I faw her 
behaviour to two agreeable maiden gentlewomen, her 
hufband’s nieces, whom, for that reafon, fhe calls 
doubly hers, and heard their praifes of her, I could 
impute her very bulk to good humour; fince we fel- 
dom fee your four peevifh people plump. She lives 
very reputably, and is, as I find, aforehand in the 
world. 

If thefe, or any other of the lodgings I have men¬ 
tioned, be not altogether to your Lady’s mind, fhe 
may continue in them the lefs while, and choofe 
others for herfelf. 

The widow confents, that you fhould take them 
for a month only, and what of them you pleafe. The 
terms, fhe fays, fhe will not fall out upon, when file 
knows what your Lady expedts, and what her fervants 
are to do, or yours will undertake; for fhe obferved, 
that fervants are generally worfe to deal with, than 
their mafters or miftreffes. 

The Lady may board or not, as fhe pleafes. 

As we fuppofe you marry’d, but that you have 
reafon, from family-differences, to keep it private for 
the prefent, I thought it not amifs to hint as much to 
the widow (but as uncertainty, however), and afked 
her, if fhe could, in that cafe, accommodate you and 

your 
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your fervants, as well as the lady and hers ? She faid, 
fhe could; and wifh’d, by all means, it were to be 
fo; fince the circumftance of a perfon’s being fingle, 
if not as well recommended as this lady, was one of 
her ufual exceptions. 

If none of thefe lodgings pleafe, you need not doubt 
very handfomeonesin or near Hanover-Square, Soho- 
Square, Golden-Square, or in fomeof the new ftreets 
about Grofvenor-Square. And Mrs. Doleman, her 
filler, and myfelf, moft cordially join to offer to your 
good lady the beft accommodations we can make for 
her at Uxbridge (and alfo for you, if you are the hap- 
,py man we wifh you to be), till fhe fits herfelf more 
to her mind. 

Let me add, that the lodgings at the Mercer’s, 
thefe in Cecil-ftreet, thofe at the widow’s in Dover- 
ftreet, any of them, may be enter’d upon at a day’s 

warning. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your fencer e and ajfettionate friend and fervant , 

Tho. Doleman. 

You will eafily guefs, my dear, when you have 
•read the letter, which lodgings I made choice of. But 
firfl, to try him, as in fo material a point I thought I 
could not be too circuinfpe£l, I feemed to prefer thofe 
in Norfolk-fireet, for the very reafon the writer gives 
why he thought I would not ; that is to fay, for its 
neighbourhood to a city fo well-govern’d as London 
is faid to be. Nor fhould I have difliked a lodging in 
the heart of it, having heard but indifferent accounts 
of the liberties fometimes taken at the other end of 
the town.— Then feeming to incline to the lodgings 
in Cecil-ftreet—Then to the Mercer’s. But he made 
no vifible preference: And when I aiked his opinion 
of the widow-gentlewoman’s, he faid, He thought 
thefe the moft to my tafte and convenience : But as he 
hoped, that I would think lodgings neceflary but for a 

very. 
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very little while, he knew not which to give his vote 
for. 

I then fixed upon the widow’s ; and he has written 
accordingly to Mr. Doleman, making my compli¬ 
ments to his lady and fifter, for their kind offer. 

I arrt to have the dining-room, the bedchamber, 
with the light clofet (of which, if I ftay any time at 
the widow’s, I (hall make great ufe), and a fervant’s 
room ; and we propofe to fet out on Saturday morn¬ 
ing. As for a maid-fervant, poor Hannah’s illnefs is 
a great difappointment to me : But, as he fays, I can 
make the widow fatisfa&ion for one of hers, till I can 
get one to my mind. And you know, I want not 
much attendance. JH 



Mr. Lovelace has juft now, of his own accord, 
given me five guineas for poor Hannah. I fend them 
inclofed. Be fo good as to caufe them to beconvey*d 
to her ; and to let her know from whom they came. 

He has obliged me much by this little mark of his 
confideratenefs. Indeed I have the better opinion of 
him ever fince he propofed her return to me. 

I have juft now another inftance of his confiderate¬ 
nefs. He came to me, and faid, that, on fecond 
thoughts, he could not bear, that I fhould go up to 
town without fome attendant, were it but for the 
look of the thins: to the widow and her nieces, who, 
according to his friend’s account, lived fo gen¬ 
teelly ; and efpecially as I required him to leave me 
foon after I arrived there ; and fo would be left alone 
among fttrangers. He therefore thought, that I might 
engage Mrs. Sorlings to lend me one of her two 
maids, or to let one of her daughters go up with me, 
and ftay till I were provided. And if the latter, the 
young gentlewoman, no doubt, would be glad of fo 
good an opportunity to fee a little of the curiofities of 
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the town, and would be a proper attendant to me on 
the fame occafions. 

I told him, as 1 had done before, that the fervants, 
and the two young: gentlewomen, were fo equally 
useful m fheif way (and fervants in a bufv farm were fo 
little to be fpared), that I fhould be loth to take them 
off of their laudable employments. Nor fhould I 
think much of diverfions for one while j and fo the 
lefs want an attendant out of doors. 

.And now, my dear, left any thing fhould happen, 
in fo variable a fituation a$ mine, to overcloud my 
profpe&s (which at prefent are more promifing than 
ever yet they have been fince I quitted HaHowe- 

Place), I will fnatch the opportunity to fubferibe 

myfelf 


> Four not unhop cing, 

and ever-obliged friend andfervant. 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER XXXVII, 

Mr. Lovelace, Fo John Belford, Efq\ 

. Thurfday , April 20 . 

J-J E begins zvith communicating to him the letter 
be wrote to Mr. Doleman, to procure fuitalle 
iedgings in town, and which he font aveay by the 
Lady's approbation : And then gives kirn a copy of 
' the anfwer to if (See p. i8 4 j ; Upon which he 
tous exprejjcs himfelf: 


Thou knowefl the widow; thou knoweft her 
nieces ; thou knoweft the lodgings': And didft: 
taou ever read a letter more artfully couch’d, than 
this of Tom Doleman? Every poffible objection an¬ 
ticipated ! Every accident provided againft:'! — Every 
tittle of it plot proof! y 

Who could forbear finding, to fee my charmer, like * 
a farcical dean and chapter, choofe what was before 



chofcn 
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chofen for her; and fagacioufly (as they go in form 
to prayers, that God would diredt their choice) pon¬ 
dering upon the different propofals, as if fhe would 
make me believe, fhe has a mind for fome other ? The 
dear fly rogue looking upon me, too, with a view to 
difcover fome emotion in me, that 1 can tell her, lay 
deeper than her eye could reach, tho it had been a 

fun-beam. *’ 

No confidence in me, fair-one ! None at all, ’tis 
plain. Thou wilt not, if I were inclined to change 
my views, encourage me by a generous reliance on 
my honour 1 — And {hall it be faid, that I, a matter 
of arts in love, {hall be overmatch’d by founpradtifed 
a novice ? 

But to fee the charmer fo far fatisfy’d with my con¬ 
trivance, as to borrow my friend’s letter, in order to 
fatisfy Mifs Howe likewife! 

Silly little rogues ! to walk out into by-paths on 
the ftreagth of their own judgments !— When no¬ 
thing but experience can teach them how to difappoint 
us, and learn them grandmother-wifdom! When they 
have’it indeed, then may they fit down, like fo many 
Caflandra’s, and preach caution to others; who will 
as little mind them , as they did their inftruarefles, 
whenever a fine handfome confident fellow, fuch a 
one as thou knoweft who, comes crofs them. 

But,. Belford, didft thou not mind that fly rogue 
Doleman’s naming Dover-ftreet for the widow’s place 
of abode ?—What doft think could be meant by that ? 
,__’Tis impoffible thou {houldft guefs. So, not to 
puzzle thee about it — Suppofe the widow Sinclair’s, 
in Dover-ftreet, fhould be inquired after by fome offi¬ 
cious perfon, in order to come at characters [Mifs 
Howe is as Jly as the devil, and as bufy to the full]; and 
neither fuch a name, nor fuch a houfe, can be found 
in that ftreet, nor a houfe to anfwer the defcription, 
then will not the keeneft hunter in England be at a 
fault? foa). - - 

But 
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jBut how wilt thou do, methinks thou alkeft, to 
hinder the Lady from refen ting the fallacy, and mif- 
trufting thee the more on that account, when (he finds 
it out to be in another ftreet ? 

Pho! never mind that • Either I fhall have a way 
for it, or we fhall thoroughly underftand one another 
by that time ; or, if we don’t, file’ll know enough of 
me, not to wonder at fuch a peccadillo. 

But how wilt thou hinder the Lady from apprifing 
her friend of the real name ? 

She mult firft know it herfelf, monkey, mull fhe 
not ? 

Well, but, how wilt thou do to hinder her from 
knowing the ftreet, and her friend from directing let¬ 
ters thither; which will be the fame thing, as if the 
name were known ? 

Let me alone for that too. 

If thou further obje&eft, that Tom Doleman is too 
great a dunce to write fuch a letter in anfwer to mine; 
— Canft thou not imagine, that, in order to fave ho- 
neft Tom all this trouble, I, who know the town fo 
well, could fend him a copy of what he fhould write, 
and leave him nothing to do, but tranfcribe ? 

What now fayft thou to me , Belford ? 

And fuppofe I had defign’d this talk of inquiry for 
thee ; and fuppofe the Lady excepted againft thee, for 
no other reafon in the world, but becaufe of my va¬ 
lue for thee ? What fayft thou to the Lady , Jack ? 

This it is to have leifure upon my hands !—What a 
matchlefs plotter thy friend ! Stand by, and let me 
fwell!— I am already as big as an elephant; and ten 
times wifer ! mightier too by far ! Have I not reafon 
to fnuff the moon with my probofeis ?— Lord help 
thee for a poor, for a very poor creature !— Wonder 
not, that I defpife thee heartily—Since the man who 
is difpofed immoderately to exalt himfelf, cannot do it 
but by defpifing every-body elfe in proportion. 

I fhall make good ufe of the Dolematiic hint of be- 
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ing marry’d. But I will not tell thee all at once. 
Nor, indeed, have I thoroughly digefted that part of 
my plot. When a general muft regulate himfelf by 
the motions of a watchful adverfary, how can he fay 
beforehand what he will, or what he will not, do ? 

Widow Sinclair !— Didft thou not fay, Love¬ 
lace ?— 

"Ay, Sinclair, Jack! —Remember the name! 
Sinclair, I repeat. She has no other. And her 
features being broad, and full-blown, I will fuppofe 
her to be of Highland extraction; as her hufband the 
colonel [mind that too] was a Scot, as brave, as ho- 
nelt. 

I never forget the minutia in my contrivances. In 
all doubtable matters the mi nut i& clofely attended to,and 
provided for, are of more fervice than a thoufand 
oaths, vows, and proteftations made to fupply the ne- 
gleCt of them, and when jealoufy has actually got in¬ 
to the working mind. 

Thou wouldft wonder if thou kneweft one half of my 
providences. To give thee but one: I have already been 
l'o good as to fend up a lift of books to be procured 
for the Lady's clofet, moftly at fecond-hand. And 
thou knoweft, that the women there are all well read. 
But 1 will not anticipate—Befidcs, it looks as if I were 
afraid of leaving any thing to my old friend Chance; 
which has many a time been an excellent fecond to 
me ; and ought not to be affronted ordefpifed ; efpe- 
cially by one, who has the art of making unpromiling 
incidents‘turn out in his favour. 

LETTER XXXVffl. 

Aiifs Howe, To MiJ's Clarissa Harlowe. 

JVednefday , April 19. 

T Have a piece of intelligence to give you, which 
concerns you much' to know. 

Your brother having been allured, that you are 

not 
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tot married, has taken a refolution to find you out, 
way-lay you, and carry you ofF. A friend of his, a 
captain of a fhip, undertakes to get you on Clip¬ 
board j and to fail away with you, either by Hull or 
Leith, in the way to one of your brother’s houfes. 

They are very wicked: For in fpite of all your 
virtues, they conclude you to be ruin'd* But if they 
can be allured, when they have you, that you are no*-, 
they will fecure you, till they can bring you out Mrs. 
Solmes: And mean time, in order to give Mr. Love¬ 
lace full employment, they talk of a profecution 
which will be fct up againft him, for fome crime or 
other, that they have got a notion of, which they 
think, if.it do not coft him his life, will make him fly 
his country. 

This is very early news. Mifs Bell told it in confi¬ 
dence, and with mighty triumph over Lovelace, to 
Mifs Lloyd ; who is at prefent her favourite ; though 
as much your admirer as ever. Mifs Lloyd, being 
very apprehenfive of the mifchief which might fol¬ 
low fuch an attempt, told it to me, with leave to ap¬ 
prize you privately of it—And yet neither file nor I 
would be forry, perhaps, if Lovelace were to be fairly 
hang’d—that is to fay, if you, my dear, had no ob¬ 
jection to it. But we cannot bear, that fuch an ad¬ 
mirable creature fhould be made the tennis-ball of two 
violent fpirits—Much lefs, that you fhould be feized, 
and expofed to the brutal treatment of wretches who 
have no bowels. ; . . * 

If you can engage Mr. Lovelace to keep his temper 
upon it, I think you (hould acquaint him with it; but 
not to mention Mifs Lloyd. Perhaps his wicked agent 
may come at the intelligence, and reveal it to him. 
But I leave it to your own diferetion to do as you 
think fit in it. —All my concern is, that this dare- 
ing and foolifh project, if carried on, will be a 
means of throwing you more into his power than 
ever.— But as it will convince you, that there can 
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be no hope of a reconciliation, I wifh you were a#u- 
ally married, let the caufe for the profecution hinted 
at be what it will, fhort of murder or a rape. 

Your Hannah was very thankful for your kind 
prefent. She heaped a thoufand bleffings upon you 
jor it. She has Mr. Lovelace’s too, by this time. 

I am pleafed with Mr. Hickman, I can tell you.:— 
For he has fent her two guineas by the perfon who 
carries Mr. Lovelace’s five, as from an unknown 
hand : Nor am I, or you, to know it. The man¬ 
ner, more than the value, I am pleafed with him for. 
But he does a great many things of this fort ; and is 
as filent as the night; for nobody knows of them, till 
the gratitude of the benefited will not let them be 
concealed. He is now-and-then my almoner, and I 
belieye always adds to my little benefa&ions. 

But his time is not come to be praifed for thefe 
things ; nor does he feem to want that encourage¬ 
ment. 

The man lias certainly a good mind. Nor can we 
expebt in one man every good quality. But he is 
really a filly fellow, my dear, to trouble his head about 
me, when he fees how much I defpife his whole fex ; 
and mult of courfe make a common man look like a 
fool, were he not to make himfelf look like one, by 
wifhing to pitch his tent fo oddly. Our likings, and 
diflikings, as I have often thought, are feldom go¬ 
verned by prudence, or with a view to happinefs. 
The eye, my dear, the wicked eye—has fuch a ft;i6t 
alliance with the heart !-—And both have fuch enmity 
to the underltanding !—r What an unequal union, the 
mind and body ! All the fenfes, like the family at 
Harlow e-place, in a confederacy againft that which 
\voy Id animate, and give honour to the whole, were 
it allowed its proper precedence* * 

Permit me, I befcech you, before you go to Lon¬ 
don,. to fend you forty-eight guineas.—I mention that 
fbm to oblige you, btcaufe, by accepting back the two 
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loom to think it did, whenever fhe is pleafed to dif- 

claim her part of me. ., , 

Both parents, as I have often thought, lhoulcl be 

very careful, if they would fecure to themfelves the 
undivided love of their children, that, of all things, 
they fhould avoid fuch durable contentions with each 
other, as fhould diftrefs their children in choofing their 
party, when they would be glad to reverence both as 

they ought. . , 

But here is the thing: There is not a better ma¬ 
nager of her affairs in the fex, than rny mamma ; 
and I believe a notable wife is more impatient of con¬ 
trol, than an indolent one. An indolent one, per¬ 
haps, thinks file has fomewhat to compound for ; while 
yeomen of the other chafer, I fuppofe, know too 
well their own fignjficance to think highly of that of 
any-body elfe. All muft be their own way. In one 
Word, Becaufe they are v fif u k t ^ e y more t ” an 

ufeful. . 

1 do afiure you, my dear, were I a man, and a 

man who loved my quiet, I would not have one of 
thefe managing wives on any confideration. I would 
make it a matter of ferious inquiry beforehand, whe¬ 
ther my miftrefs’s qualifications, if I heard ine was 
notable, were mafcuUne or feminine ones. If indeed 
I were an indolent fupine mortal, who might be in 
danger of becoming the property of my fteward, I 
would then perhaps choofe to marry for the qualifica¬ 
tions of a fteward. 

But, fetting my mamma out of the queition, be¬ 
caufe (he is my mamma, have I not feen how Lady 
Hartley pranks up herfelf above all her fex, becaule 
lhe knows how to manage affairs that do not belong to 
her fex to manage ? Affaib that can do no credit to 
her, as a woman, to underftand ; practically^ I mean ; 
for the theory of them may not be amifs to be known. 
Indeed, my dear, I do not think a man-woman 

;i pretty character at all: And, as I faid, were I a 
jXw ^ man * 
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nia>jy I would fooner choofe for a dove, tho* it were 
fit for nothing, but, as the play fays, to go tame 
about houfe, and breed, than a wife that is fetting at 
wo*k [my irifignificant lei iprefent perhaps) every bufy 
hour my never-refting fervants, thofe of the Stud 
not- excepted; and who, with a befom in her hand, 
as I may fay, would be continually filling me with 
apprehenfions, that fhe wanted to fweep me out of 
my own houfe as ufelefs lumber, 

Were indeed the miftrefs of the family, like the 
wonderful young Lady 1 fo much and fo jtjlly admire, 
to know how to confine herfelf within her own re- 
fpedable rounds of the needle, the pen, the houfe* 
keeper’s bids, the dairy for her amufeinent; to fee the 
poor fed from fuperfluities that would otherwife be 
wafted ; and exert herfelf in all the really ufeful 
branches of domeftic management; then would fhe 
move in her proper fphere; then would fhe render 
herfelf amiably ufeful, and rcfpeftably necefTary; theh 
would fhe become the miflrefs-w heel of the family 
[Whatever you think of your Anna Howe, I would 
not have her be the majler -wheel j ; and every-body 
would love her ; as every-body did you, before your 
infolent brother came back, flufh’d with his unmerit¬ 
ed acquirements, and turn’d all things topfy-turvy. 

If you will be inform’d of the particulars of our 
contention, after you have known in general, that 
your unhappy affair was the fubje&; why then, I 
think, I muft tell you. 

Yet how fhall I ?—-I feel my cheek glow with 
mingled fhame and indignation—Know then, my 
dear—that I have been—as I may fay—that I have been 
beaten —Indeed ’tis true.— My mamma thought fit 
to flap my hands to get from me a fheet of a letter fhe 
caught me writing to you; which I tore, becaufe fhe 
fhould not read it, and burnt it before her face. 

. I know this will trouble you : So fpare yourfelf the 
labour to tell me it does. 

K 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Hickman came in prefently after. I would not 
fee him* I am either too much a woman to be beat, 
or too much a child to have an humble fervant.— So 
I told my mother. What can one oppofe but fullens, 
when it would be unpardonable fo much as to think 

of lifting up a finger ! jL udT 

In the Harlowe-ftyle, {he will be obey’d, fhe faysi 
And even Mr. Hickman fhall be forbid the houfe, if 
he contributes to the carrying-on of a correfpondence 
which fhe will not fuffer to be continu’d. 

Poor man ! He ftands a whimfical chance between 
iis. But he knows he is Jure of my mamma; but not 
of me. ’Tis eafy then for him to choofe his party, 
were it not hfs inclination to ferve you, as it furely A. 
And this makes him a merit with me, which otherwife 
he would not have had ; notwith{landing the good 
qualities which I have juft now acknowleged in his fa¬ 
vour. For, my dear, let my faults in other refpe<Sfs 
he what they may, I will pretend to fay, that I have 
in my own mind thofe qualities which I praifed him 
for. And if we are to come together, I could for 
that reafon better difpenfe with them in him. — So if 
ahufband, who has a bountiful-temper’d wife, is not 
a niggard, nor feeks to reftrainher, but has an opinion 
of all fhe does, that is enough for him: As, on the 
'contrary, if a bountiful-temper’d hulband has a frugal 
wife, it is beft for both. For one to give, and t’other 
to give, except they have the prudence, and are at fo 
good an underftanding with each other, as to compare 
notes, they may perhaps put it out of their power to 
be juft. Good frugal do&rine, my dear!—But this 
way of putting it, is middling the matter between 
what I have learnt of my mamma’s over-prudent, 
and your enlarged, notions.— But from d</<5trine to 
fa«ft.— 

I ftiut myfelf up all that day; and what little I did 

eat, eat alone. But at night {he fent up Kitty, with 

ft urn I tOia ’• a 
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a command, upon my obedience, to attend her at 
flipper. 

I went down: But moft glorioufly in the fullens. 
YES, and NO, were great words with me, to every 
thing (he afked of me, for a good while. 

That behaviour, (he told me, {hould not do for 
her. 

Beating (hould not with me, I faid. 

My bold refiftance, (he told me, had provoked her 
to flap my hand ; and (he was forry to have been fo 
provok’d. But again infilled, that I would either 
give up my correfpondence absolutely, or let her fee 
all that pafled in it. 

I mull not do either, I told her. It was unfuit- 
able both to my inclination and to my honour, at the 
inftigation of bafe minds, to give up a friend in di- 

ftrefs. 

She rung all the maternal changes upon the word$ 
duty, obedience, filial obligation, and fo-forth. 

I told her, that a duty too rigoroufiy and unreafon- 
ably exa&ed, had been your ruin, if you were ruin’d. 
If I were of age to be marry’d, I hop’d fhc would 
. think me capable of making , or at lead of keeping, my 
own friendihips ; fuch a one efpecially as this, with a 
young Lady, whofe friendfhip (he herfelf, till this 
diftrefsful point of time, had thought the moft ufe- 
ful and edifying, that I ever had contracted. 

The greater the merit, the worfe the aCtion : The 
finer the talents, the more dangerous the example. 

There were other duties, I faid, befides that of a 
child to a parent ; and I hoped I need not give up 
a differing friend, efpecially at the inftigation of thofe 
by whom (he differed. I told her, that it was very 
hard to annex fuch a condition as that to my duty ; 
when I was perfuaded, that both duties might be 
performed, without derogating from either : That an 
unreafonable command [She mull excufe me, I mull 
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fay it, tho* I were flapt again] was a degree of ty¬ 
ranny : And I could not have expected, that at thefe 
years I fhould be allow’d no will, no choice of my 
own ; where a woman only was concern’d, and the 
devilifh fex not in thequeftion. 

What turn’d moft in favour of her argument was, 
that I defired to be excufed from letting her read all- 
that pafles between us. She infiftta much upon this : 
And fince, file faid, you were in the hands of the 
moft intriguing man in the world ; and a man, who 
had made a jeft of her favourite Hickman, as (he has 
been told ; fhe knows not what confequences, un¬ 
thought of by you or me, may flow from fuch a cor- 
xefpondence. y ■ v k 

So you fee, my dear, that I fare the worfe on Mr. 
Hickman’s account! My mamma might fee all that 
pafles between us, did I not know, that it would 
cramp your fpirit, and reftrain the freedom of your 
pen, as it would alfo the freedom of my own : And 
were fhe not moreover fo firmly attached to the con¬ 
trary flde, that inferences, confequences, ftrained de¬ 
ductions, cenfures, and conftruCtions the moft partial, 
would for ever be hawled in to teaze me, and would 
perpetually fubjed us to the neceflity of debating and 
canvafling. wi wty*’ 

Eefldes, I don’t cboofe that fhe fhould know how 
much this artful wretch has outwitted, as I may call 
it, a lady fo much his fuperior. 

The generofity of your heart, and the grcatnefs of 
your mind ( a mind above felfifh confiderations ) full 
well I know; but do not offer to difluade me from 
this correfpondence. . / ', 7/1 

Mr. Hickman, immediately on the contention 
above, offer’d his fervice; and I accepted of it, as 
you’ll fee by my laft. He thinks, tho’ he has all ho¬ 
nour for my mamma, that fhe is unkind to us both. 
He was pleafed to tell me (with an air, as I thought), 
that he not only approved of our correfpondence, but 

^ admires 
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admires the fteadinefs of my friendfhip ; and having 
no opinion of your man, but a great one of me, thinks 
that my advice or intelligence, from time to time, 
may be of ufe to you ; and, on this preemption, faid, 
that it would be a thoufand pities, that you ftiould- 
fuffer for want of either. 

Mr. Hickman pleafed me in the main by his fpeech; 
and it is well the general tenor of it was agreeable:—. 
Otherwife, I can tell him, I fhould have reckon’d 
with him for his word approve j for it is a ftile I have 
not yet permitted him to talk to me in: — And you 
fee, my dear,, what thefe men are : — No fooner do 
they find that you have favour’d them with the power 
of doing you an agreeable fervice, but they take upon 
them to approve^ forfooth,of your a£tions !—By which 
is imply’d a right to difapprove , if they think fit. 

I have told my mamma, how much you wifh to be 
reconciled to your relations, and how independent 
you are on Mr. Lovelace. 

Mark the end of the latter affertion, (he fays. -—And’ 
as to reconciliation, (he knows, nothing will do, and- 
will have it, that nothing ought to do, but your re¬ 
turning back, without prefuming to condition with - 
them. And this if you do, fhe fays, will beft fhew 
your independence on Lovelace. 

You fee, my dear, what your duty is, in my mam'* 
ma’s opinion.. 

I fuppofe your next dire&ed to Mr. Hickman, at 
his own houfe, will be from London. 

Heaven preferve you in honour and fafety, is my 

prayer. 

What you do for change of cloaths, I cannot ima¬ 
gine. 

It is amazing to me, what your relations can mean 
by diftrefling you as they feem refolved to do. I fee 
they will throw you into his arms, whether you will 

or not. 

I fend this by Robert, for difpatch -fake : And can 
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pnly repeat the hitherto rejected offer of my beft fer- 
vices 1 Adieu, my deareft friend. Believe me ever 
Tour affectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER XXXIX. < ^ 

Mifs Clarissa Harlqwe, To Mifs Howe. 

Thurfday , April 20* 

T Should think myfelf utterly unworthy of your 
-*• friendfhip, did my own concerns, heavy as they 
are, fo ingrofs me, that I could not find leifure for a 
few lines, to declare to my beloved friend my fincere 
difapprobation of her conduct, in' an inftance where 
ihe is fo generoufy faulty, that the confcioufnefs of 
that very gencrofity may hide from her the fault. 
Which I, more than any other, have reafon to deplore, 
as being the unhappy occafion of it. 

You know, you fay, that your account of the con¬ 
tentions between your mamma and you will trouble 
me ; and fo you bid me fpare myfelf the labour to tell 
you that they do. 

You did not ufe, my dear, to forbid me thus before¬ 
hand. You was wont to fay, you loved me the bet¬ 
ter for my expoftulations with you on that acknow- 
leged warmth and quicknefs of your temper, which 
your own good fenfc taught you to be apprehenfive of. 
"What tho* I have fo miferably fallen, and am un¬ 
happy ; if ever I had any judgment worth regard¬ 
ing, it is now as much worth as ever, becaufe I can 
give it as freely againft myfelf, as againft any-body 
clfe. And fhall l not, when there feems to be an in¬ 
fection in my fault, and that it leads you like wife to 
refolve to carry on a correfpondence againft prohibi¬ 
tion, expoftulate with you upon it \ when whatever 
eonfequences flow from your difobedience, but widen 
my error, which is as the evil root, from which fuch 
bad branches fpring ? 

3 The 
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The mind that can glory in being capable of fo 
noble, fo firm, fo unfhaken a friendfhip, as that of 
my dear Mifs Howe j a friendlhip which no cafualty 
or diftrefs can leflen, but which increafes with the 
misfortunes of its friend—Such a mind mutt be above 
taking amifs the well-meant admonitions of thatdi- 
ftinguifti’d friend, I will not therefore apologize for 
my freedom on this fubje& *. And the lefs need I, 
when that freedom is the refult of an affe&ion, in the 
very inftance, fo abfolutely difinterefted, that it tends 
to deprive myfelf of the only comfort left me. 

Your acknowleged fullens ; your tearing from your 
mamma’s hands the letter {he thought {he had a right 
to fee ; and burning it, as you own, before her face \ 
your refufal to fee the man, who is fo willing to obey 
you for the fake of your unhappy friend ; and this 
purely to vex your mamma; can you think, my 
dear, upon this brief recapitulation of hardly one half 
of the faulty particulars you give, that thefe faults are 
excufable in one, who fo well knows her duty ? 

Your mamma had a good opinion of me once r Is 
not that a reafon why fhe fhould be more regarded 
now, when I have, as {he believes, fo defervedly for¬ 
feited it ? A prejudice in favour is as hard to be totally 
overcome, as a prejudice in disfavour. In what a 
flrong light, then, mutt that error appear to her, that 
fhould fo totally turn her heart againft me, herfelf 
not a principal in the cafe ? 

There are other duties, you fay, befides that of a 
child to a parent: But That mutt be a prior duty to 
all other duties \ a duty anterior, as I may fay, to 
youf very birth : And what duty ought not to' give 
way to 7 A hat, when they come in competition ? 

You are perfuaded, that both duties may be per¬ 
formed without derogating from either. She thinks 
©therwife. What is the conclulion to be drawn from 
thefe premifes ? , , V m‘ 

When your mamma fees, how much 1 fufFer in 
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my reputation from the ftep I have taken, from whom 
file and all the world expected better things, how 
much reafon has fhe to be watchful over you ! One 
evil draws another after it; and how knows fhe, or 
any body, where it may ftop ? 

Does not the perfdn who will vindicate, or feek to 
extenuate, a faulty ftep in another [In this light muft 
your mamma look upon the matter in queftion be¬ 
tween you], give an indication either of a culpable 
will, or a weak judgment ? — And may not fhe ap-* 
prehend, that the cenforious will think, that fuch a 
one might probably have equally failed, under the fame 
inducements and provocations , to life your own words 
in a former letter, apply’d to me i 

Can there be a ftronger inftance in human-life than 
mine has fo early furnifhed within a few months paft 
(not to mention the uncommon provocations to it, 
which I have met with), of the necefiity ot the con¬ 
tinuance of a watchful parent’s care over a daughter j 
let that daughter have obtained ever fo great a reputa¬ 
tion for her prudence ? 

Is not the fpacc from fixteen to twenty-one, that 
which requires this care, more, than any time of a 
young woman’s life ? For in that period, do we not 
generally attradl the eyes of the other fex, and be¬ 
come the fubje<St of their addreffes, and not feldom of 
their attempts ? And is not That the period in which 
©ur condudf or mifconduft gives us a reputation or 
difreputation, that almoft inseparably accompanies us 
throughout our whole future lives ? 

Are we not then moft in danger from ourfelves, 
becaufe of the diftin&ion with which we are apt to 
behold particulars of that fex ? 

And when our dangers multiply, both from within 
and without , do not our parents know, that their vi¬ 
gilance ought to be doubled ?—And fhall that necef- 
lary increafe of care fit uneafy upon us, becaule we 
are grown up to ftuture and womanhood ? 

Will 
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Will you tell me, iffo, what is the precife ftature 
and age, at which a good child fhall conclude herfelf 
abfolv’d from the duty {he owes to a parent f — And 
at which a parent, after the example of the dams of 
the brute creation, is to lay afide all care and tender- 
nefs for her offfpring ? 

Is it fo hard for you, my dear, to be treated like a 
child ? And can you not think it as hard, for a good 
parent to imagine herfelf under the unhappy necejftty 
of fo treating her woman-grown daughter ? 

Do you think, if your mamma had been you, and 
you your mamma , and your daughterhad ftruggled with 
you, as you did with her, that you would not have 
been as apt, as your mamma was, to have flapt your 
daughter’s hands, to have made her quit her hold to 
you, and give up the prohibited paper ? 

It is a great truth, that your mamma told you, that 
you provoked her to this harfhnefs ; and a great con- 
defcenfion in her (and not taken notice of by you, as 
it A deferv’d) to fay, that flie was firry for it . 

At every age on this fide matrimony (for then we 
come under another fort of protection, tno’ that is far 
from abrogating the filial duty), it will be found, that 
the wings of our parents are our moft neceffary and 
moft effectual fafeguard, to preferve us from the vul- 
turs, the hawks, the kites, and the other villainous 
birds of prey, that hover over us, with a view to 
feize and deftroy us, the fir(l time we are caught wan¬ 
dering out of the eye or care of our watchful and na¬ 
tural guardians and proteCtors. 

Hard as you may fuppofe it to be deny’d the conti¬ 
nuance of a correfpondence once fo much approved, 
even by the reverend denier;—Yet, if your mamma i 
think, that my fault is of fuch a nature, as that a cor¬ 
refpondence with me will caft a {hade upon your 
rtputation ; all my own friends having given me up.; 
—tint hardftiip is to be fubmitted to. 'And muft it 
not make her the more ftrenuous to fupport her own 
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opinion, when fhe fees the firft fruits of this tena<- 
cioufnefs of your fide, is to be glorioujly in the fullens , 
as you call it j and in a difobedient oppofition ? 

I know, my dear, you mean an humoroufnefs in 
that expreffion, which, in molt cafes, gives a delight¬ 
ful poignancy, both to your converfation and corre- 
fpondence—But indeed, my dear, this cafe will not 
bear it. 

Will you give me leave to add to this tedious expo- 
ftulation, that I by no means approve of fome of the 
things you write, in relation to the manner in which 
your father and mother lived? —at times—Only 
at times , I dare fay j tho’ perhaps, too often.— 

Your mamma is anfwerable to anybody , rather 
than to her child , for whatever was wrong in her con- 
du£f, if any thing was wrong, towards Mr. Howe ; a 
gentleman, of whofe memory I will only fay, that it 
ought to be revered by you—But yet, fhould you not 
examine yourfelf, whether your difpleafure at your 
mamma had no part in your revived reverence for 
your papa, at the time you wrote? 

No one is perfect; And altho’ your mamma may 
not be fo right to remember difagreeabienefles againft 
the departed, yet (hould you not want to be reminded, 
on whofe account, and on what occafion, fhe re¬ 
membered them.—You cannot judge, nor ought you 
to attempt to judge, of what might have paffed be¬ 
tween both, to keep awake, and imbitter difagreeable 
remembrances in the furvivor. 


LETTER XL. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe ; In Continuation . 

B U T this fubjedt muft not be purfued. Another 
might, with more pleafure (tho* not with more 
approbation) upon one of your lively excurfions. It 
is upon the high airs you give yourfelf upon the word 
approve. 

How 
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How comes it about, I wonder, that a young lady 
fo noted for a predominating generofity, fhould not 
be uniformly generous ?—That your generofity fhould 
fail in an inftance, where policy, prudence, gratitude, 
would not permit it to fail? Mr. Hickman (as you 
confefs) has indeed a worthy mind. If 1 had not long 
aeo known that, he would never have found an advo¬ 
cate in me for the favour of my Anna Howe. Often and 
often have I been concerned, when I was your happy 
eueft, to fee him, after a converfation in which he 
had well-fupported his part in your abfence, fink at 
Mice into fdence the moment you came into com- 

Pa i y have told you of this before: And I believe I 
hinted to you once, that the fupercilioufnefs you put 
on only to him, was capable of a confiru£tion, which 
at the time would have very little gratify d your pride 
to have had made; fmee it was as much in his favour. 


as in your own disfavour. 

Mr. Hickman, my dear, is a modejl man. 1 never 
fee a modeft man, but 1 am fure (if he has not wanted 
opportunities) that he has a treafure in his mind, 
which requires nothing but the key of encouragement 
to unlock it, to make him fhine: While a confident 
man, who, to be confident, muft think as meanly of 
his company, as highly of himfelf, enters with ma- 
gifterial airs upon any fubjeft; and depending upon 
his a durance to bring himlelf off when found out, 

talks of more than he is matter of. 

But a modejl man !—O my dear, fliall not a modeft 
woman diftinguilh and wifh to confort with a modeft 
man ?—A man, before whom, and to whom, flie may 
open her lips fecure of his good opinion of all Ihefays, 
and of his juft and polite regard for her judgment. and 
who muft therefore infpire her with an agreeable con- 


^ What a lot have I drawn!—We are all apt to turn 
teachers.—But, finely, I am better enabled to talk. 
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to write, upon thefe fubje£b, than ever L was!— 
But I will banilh myfelf\ if poffible, from an addreft 
which, when I began to write, I was determin’d to 
confine wholly to your own particular. ( ~ 

My deareft, deareft friend, how ready are you to 
tell us what others fhould do, and even what a mother 
Ihould have done! But indeed you once, I remember; 
advanced, that, as different attainments required dif¬ 
ferent talents to mafter them, fo, in the writing-way,, 
a perfon might not be a bad critic upon the works of 
others, altho’ he might himfelf be unable to write 
with excellence. But will you permit me to account 
for all this readinefs of finding fault, by placing it to 
human nature, which, being fenftble of the defers 
of human nature (that is to fay, of its own defers), 
loves to be correcting ? But in exercifing that talent, 
choofes rather to turn its eye outward than imvard ? 
— In other words, to employ itfclf rather in the out¬ 
door fearch, than in the in-door examination ? 

And here give me leave to add (and yet it is with 
tender reltuSIance) that altho’ you fay very pretty things 
of notable wives ; and altho’ I join wrh you in opi¬ 
nion, that hufbands may have as many inconvenien- 
cies to encounter with, as conveniences to boaft of 9 
from women of that character; yet Lady Hartley* 
perhaps, would have had milder treatment from your* 
pen, had it not been dipt in gall* with a mother ia 
your eye. ■’ 

LETTER XLI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe; In Continuation . 

A ND now, my dear, a few words, as to the pro- 
hibition laid upon you ; a fubjeft, that I have 
frequently touched upon, hut curforily ; hecaufe I was 
afraid to truft myfelf with it, knowing that my judg¬ 
ment, if I did, would condemn my practice. 
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You command me not to attempt to difluade you 
from this correfpondence; and you tell ine how kindly 
Mr, Hickman approves of it} and how obliging he 
R to me, to permit it to be carry’d on under cover to 
him :—But this does not quite fatisfy me. 

I am a very bad cafuift ; and the pleafure I take in 
writing to you, who are the only one to whom I can 
difburden my mind, may make me, as I have hinted, 
very partial to my own wifhes :—Elfe, if it were not 
an artful evafion beneath an open and frank heart to 
wifh to be comply’d with, I would be glad methink 9 
to be permitted if ill to write to you ; and only have 
fuch occafional returns by Mr. Hickman’s pen, as 
well as cover, as might fet me right when I am wrong; 
confirm me, when right} and guide me where I 
doubt. This would enable me to proceed in the diffi¬ 
cult path before me with more alluiednefs. For what¬ 
ever I fuffer from the cenfures of others, if I can pre- 
ferve your good opinion, I fhall not be altogether un¬ 
happy, let what will befal me. 

And indeed, my dear, I know not how to forbear 
writing. I have now no other employment or diver* 
fion. And I muft write on, altho’ I were not to fend 
it to any-body. You have often heard me own the 
advantages I have found from writing down every 
thing of moment that befals me; and of all I think* 
and of all I do* that may be of future ufe to me:—For, 
befides that this helps to form one to a ftyle, and opens 
and expands the du&ile mind, every one will find, 
that many a good thought evaporates in thinking; 
many, a good refolution goes off, driven out of me¬ 
mory, perhaps, by fome other, not fo good. But 
when I fet down what I will do, or what I have done, 
on this or that occafion; the refolution or acStion is 
before me, either to be adhered to, withdrawn, or 
amended ; and I have entered into compact with my- 
felf, as-1 may fay; having given it under my own- 

hand,, 
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hand, to improve rather than go backward as I live 

longer. 

I would willingly therefore write to yaz*, if I might ; 
me rather as it would be more infpiriting to have fome 
end in view in what I write ; fome friend to pleafe; 
bcfides merely feeking to gratify my pallion for ferib- 
bling. 

But why, if your mamma will permit our corre- 
fpondence on communicating to her all that pafles in 
it, and it fhe will condefcend to one only condition, 
mav it not be comply’d with ? ! 

yVould file not, do you think, my dear, be pre¬ 
vailed upon to have the communication made to her in 
confidence? -j 

if there were any profpeCl of a reconciliation with 
my friends, I Ihould not have fo much regard for my 
prides as to be afraid of any-body's knowing how much 
I have been outwitted , as you call it. I would in that 
cafe (when I had left Mr. Loyelace) acquaint your 
mamma, and all my own friends, with the whole of 
my ftory. It would behove me fo to do, for my 
own reputation, and for their fatisfa&icn. 

But it 1 have no fuch profpeCl, what will the com¬ 
munication of my reluctance to go away with Mr. 
Lovelace, and of his arts to frighten me away, avail 
me? — Your mamma has hinted, that my friends 
would infill upon my returning to them (as a proof 
of the truth of my plea) to be difpofed of, without 
condition, at their pleafure. If I fcrupled this, my 
brother would rather triumph over me, than keep my 
fecret. —- Mr. Lovelace, whofe pride already fo ill 
brooks my regrets for meeting him (when he thinks, 
if I had not, I mull have been Mr. Solmes’s wife) 
would perhaps treat me with indignity :—And thus, 
deprived of all refuge and protection, 1 ihould become 
the feoff of men of intrigue ; and be thought a greater 
difgrace than ever to my fex;—Since Love, and con- 
' f tst fequential 
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fequential marriage, will find more excufes, than per¬ 
haps ought to be found, for a&ions premeditatedly raff. 

But if your mamma will receive the communica¬ 
tions in confidence, pray fhew her all that I have writ¬ 
ten, or {hall write. If my paft conduct deferves not 
Jxavy blame, I {hall then perhaps have the benefit of 
her advice, as well as yours. And if I {hall wilfully 
deferve blame for the time to come, I will be content¬ 
ed to be deny’d yours as well as hers for ever. 

As to cramping my fpirit, as you call it (were I to 
fit down to write what I know your mamma muft 
fee), that, my dear, is already cramp’d. And do 
not think fo unhandfomely of your mamma, as to 
fear that {he would make partial conftru&ions againft 
me. Neither you nor I can doubt, but that, had 
(he been left unprepoffefi'edly to herfelf, {he would 
have {hewn favour to me. And fo, I dare fay, would 
my uncle Antony.—Nay, my dear, I can extend my 
charity {fill further.: For I am fometimes of opinion, 
that were my brother and fifter abfolutely certain, 
that they had ruin’d me beyond recovery in the opi¬ 
nion of both my uncles, fo far, as that they need not 
be apprehenfive of my clafhing with their interefts ; 
they would not oppofe a pardon, altho* they might 
not wifh a reconciliation—Especially if I would make 
a few facrifices to them :—Which, I affure you, I 
fhould be inclined to make, were I wholly free, and 
independent of this man.—You know I never valued 
myfelf upon worldly acquifitions, nor upon my grand¬ 
father’s bequefts, but as they inlarged my power to 
do things I loved to do. And if I were deny’d the 
power, I muft, as I now do, curb my inclination. 

Do not, however, think me guilty of an afte&ation 
in what I have faid of my brother and fifter. Severe 
enough I am fure it is, in the mod favourable fenfe. And 
an indifferent perfon will be of opinion, that they arc 
much better warranted than ever, for the fake of the 

" family- 
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family-honour, to feek to ruin me in the favour of all 

my friends. 

But to the former topic—Try, my dear, if your 
mamma will, upon the condition above-given, per¬ 
mit our correfpondence, on feeing all we write! But 
if file will not, what a felfifhnefs would there be in 
my love to you, were I to wilh you to forego your 
duty for my fake ? 

And now, one word, as to the freedom I have 
treated you with in this tedious expoftulatory addrefs. 

I prefume upon your forgivenefs of it, becaufe few 
friend {hips are founded on fuch a bafis as ours - 
Which is, ‘ freely to give reproof, and thankfully to 
‘ receive it, as occafions arife; that fo either may have 
1 opportunity to clear up miftakes, to acknowfege 

* and amend errors, as well in behaviour, as in words 
4 and deeds; and to rectify and confirm each other 

* in the judgment each lhall form upon perfons, 

* things, and circumfrances.* And all this upon the 
following confideration ; c That it is much more eli- 

* gible, as well as honourable, to be corrected with 
‘ the gentlenefs of an undoubted friend, than by con- 
c tinuing either blind or wilful, to expofe ourfelves 
4 to the cenfures of an envious, and perhaps malignant 

* world.* 

But it is as needlefs, I dare fay, to remind you of 
this, as it is to repeat my requeft, that you will not, 
in your turn, fpare the follies and the faults of 

Your ever-affetf ion ate' nt 

Ct. Harlowe. 

Subjoin d to the above * 

I faid, that I would avoid writing any thing of mjr 
own particular affairs in the above addrefs, if I could. 

I will write one letter more, to inform you how we 
ftand. But, my dear, you muft permit that one (which 
will require your advice) and your anfwer to it, and the 
copy of one I have written to my aunt,, to be the laft 

that 
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that fhaU pafs between us, while die prohibition con¬ 
tinues. 

I fear, I very much fear, that my unhappy fixa¬ 
tion will draw me in to be guilty of evafion, of little 
afFe&atipns, and of curvings from the plain fimple 
truth, which I was wont to value mylelf upon. But 
allow me to fay, and this for your fake, and in order 
to leflen your mother’s fears of any ill confequcnces 
that file might apprehend from our correfpondence, 
that if I am at any time guilty of a failure in thefe 
refpedfs, I will not go on in it: But repent, and feek 
to recover my loft ground, that 1 may not bring error 
into habit. 

I have deferr’d going to town, at Mrs. Sorlings’s 
earneft requeft. But have fixed my removal ~ to 
Monday, as I (hall acquaint you in my next. I have 
already made a progr-efo in that next; but, having an 
unexpected opportunity, will fend this by itfelf. 


LETTER XLII. 

Mlfs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Friday Morn .. April 21• 

M Y mamma will not comply with your condition, 
w J my dear. I hinted it to her, as from myfelf.— 
But the Harlowes [Excufe me] have got her intirely 
in with them. It is a fcheme of mine, /he told me, 
to draw her into your party, againft your parents.— 
Which, for her own fake, fhe is very careful about. 

Don’t be fo much concern’d about my mamma and 
me, once more, I beg of you. We lhall do well 
enough together : Now a falling-out, now a falling- 
in. It ufed to be fo, when you were not in the que- 
ftion. 

Yet do I give you my fincere thanks for every line 
of your reprehenfive letters; which I intend to read as 
often as I find my temper rifes. 

7 I 
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I will freely own, that I winced a little at firft 
reading them. But I fee, that in every ieperulal, I 
fhall love and honour you ftill more, if poflible, than 

before. 

Yet, I think, I have one advantage over you; and . 
which I will hold thro* this letter, and thro* all my 
future letters; that is, that I will treat you as freely 
as you treat me; and yet will never think an apo¬ 
logy neceffary to you for my freedom. 

"But this is the effeCt of your gentlenefs of temper ; 
with a little (ketch of imply’d reflexion on the warmth 
of mine.—Gentlenefs in a woman you hold to be no 
fault-— Nor do I, a little due or provoked warmth— 
But what is this, but praifing, on both Tides, what 
neither of us can help; nor perhaps wifh to help ? 
You can no more go out of your road, than I can go 
out of mine. It would be a pain to either to do fo : 
—What then is it in either’s approving of her own 
natural byafs, but making a virtue of neceffity ? 

But one obfervation I will add, that were your 
character, and my character, to be truly drawn* mine 
would be allowed to be the molt natural. Shades and 
lights are equally neceffary in a fine picture.' Yours 
would be furrounded with fuch a flood of brightnefs, 
with fuch a glory, that it would indeed dazle ; but 
leave one heartlefs to imitate it. 

O may you not fuffer from a bafe world for 
your gentlenefs; while my temper, by its warmth 
keeping all impofition at diftance, tho’ lefs amiable in 
general, affords me not reafon, as I have mentioned 
heretofore, to wi(h to make an exchange with you ! 

I (hculd indeed be inexcufeable to open my lips by 
way of contradiction to my mamma, had I fuch a fine 
fpirit as yours to deal with—Truth is truth, my dear ! 

_.Why fhould narrownefs run away with the praifes 

due to a noble expanfion of heart ?—If every-body 
would fpeak out, as I do [that is to fay, give praife 
where only praife is due j difpraife where due, like- 
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wife], Jhame\ if not principle , would mend the world 
Nay lhaine would introduce principle in a venera¬ 
tion or two.—Very true, my dear—Do you apply— 

I dare not—For I fear you, alinoft as much a S P I \ve 

you* ,, ,, ,., 

I will- give you an inftance, neverthelefs, which 
will anew jlemonftrate, that none but very Generous 
and noble-minded people ought to be implicitly obey’d! 
You know what I faid above, that truth is truth. 

. Jnconvemencies will fometimes arife from having 

Mr ffickmf °" S 1 m ° dcfty and fc™P«Jo«fcel£ 
Mr. Hickman, you fay, is a modrjl man. He nut 

your corrective pacquet into mv hand with a very fine 
bow and a Jelf fatisf/d air. ' [We’ll confid^Uat 
H % this honeft man by-and-by, my dear! 
His firm was not gone off, when in came my mamma' 
as I was read mg it. 7 Ild > 

their an S er has made them 

occSns fo’r .Sgr?* * or **"8 

Why, now, Mr. Hickman !—Why, now N nrv 

!! 2 n^> aS P Y ttln n the P f <1Ue£ int ° m >’ bofom at her en- 
VVMlt ,k ° U a leMer hiought you this inftant— 
While themedejl man, with his paufmg brayines 

Mad-da-Mad-dum, looked as if he knew no/whe! 

f had t0 rUn ’ and leave me ancl m y mamma 

pkty 8 U U ° Ut ’ ° r l ° ftand h ' S S round > and fce fair 

It would have been poor to tell a lye for it—She 

flung away. 1 went out at the oppofiti door, to read 

it; leaving Mr. Hickman to exercife his white teeth 
upon his thumb nails. 

When I had read your letters, I went to find out 
my mamma. I told her the generous controls and 
mat you defired, that the prohibition might ( e ad- 
ered to. I propofed your condition, as from myfelf • 
and was rejected, as above. y ’ 

l he 
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She fuppofed, (he was finely painted between two 
young creatures, who had more wit than piudence. 
And inftead of being prevailed upon by the generofity 
of your fentiments, made ufe of your opinion only to~ 
confirm her own, and renewed her prohibitions, 
charging me to return no other anfwer, but that (he 
did renew them. Adding, that they fhould ftand, till 
your relations were reconciled to you; hinting, as if 
fhe had engaged for as much j and expe&ed my com¬ 
pliance. . 

I thought of your reprehenfions, and was meek , 

tho’ not pTeafed.' And let me tell you, my dear, that 
as lon< T as I can fatisfy my own mind, that good is 
intended, and that it is hardly poflible that evil fhould 
enfue from our correfpondence; as long as I know, 
that this prohibition proceeds originally from the fame 
fpiixhtful minds, which have been the occafion of all 
thefe mifchiefs; as long as I know, that it is not your 
fault, if your relations are not reconciled to you; and 
that upon conditions which no reafonable people would 

re f u fe_You muft give me leave, with all deference 

to your judgment, and to your excellent leflons 
[which would reach almoft every other cafe of this 
kind, but the prefent], to infift upon your writing 
to me, and that minutely, as if this prohibition had 

not been laid. _ 

• It is not from humour, from pervertenels, that J 

infift upon this. I cannot exprefs how much my 
heart is in your concerns. And you muft, in fhort, 
allow me to think, that if I can do you fervice by 
writing, I (hall be better juftify’d by continuing to 
write, than my mamma is by her prohibition. 

But yet, to fatisfy you all I can, I will as feldom 
return anfwers, while the interdict lafts, as may be 
confident with my notions of friendfhip, and the fer¬ 
vice I owe you, and can do you. 

As to your expedient of writing by Hickman [And 
now, my dear, your modeft man comes in : And as 

you 
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you love modefty in that fex, I will do my en¬ 
deavour, by a proper diftance, to keep him in your 
favour] I know what you mean by it, my fweet 
friend. It is to make that man fignificant with me. 
As to the correfpondence, That Jhall go on, 1 do 
allure you, be as fcrupulous as you pleafe—So that 
that will not fuffer, if I do not clofe with your pro- 
pofal as to him. 

I think, I muft tell you, that it will be honour 
enough for him to have his name made ufe of fo fre¬ 
quently betwixt us. This, of itfelf, is placing a con¬ 
fidence in him, that will make him walk bolt upright, 
and difplay his white hand, and his fine diamond ring; 
and molt mightily lay down his fervices, and his pride 
to oblige, and his diligence, and his fidelity, and his 
contrivances, to keep our fecret; and his excuies, 
and his evafions to my mamma, when challeng’d by 
her ; with fifty and's befide. And will it not more¬ 
over give him pretence and excufe oftener than ever 
to pad-nag it hither to good Mrs. Howe’s fair daugh¬ 
ter ? 

But to admit him into my company tete a tete, and 
Into my clofet, as often as I would wifh to write to 
you ; I only to di&ate to his pen—my mamma all 
the time fuppofing that I was going to be heartily in 
love with him—To make him mailer of my fenti- 
ments, and of my htart^ as I may fay, when I write 
to you — Indeed, my dear, I won’t. Nor, were I 
married to the bell HE in England, would I honour 
him with the communication of my correfpondencies. 

No, my dear, it is fufficient, finely, for him to 
parade it in the character of our letter-conveyer, 
and to be honour’d in a cover. And never fear but, 
mod ell as you think him, he will make enough of that. 

You are always blaming me for want of generofit-y 
to this man, and for abufe of power. But I profefs, 
my dear, I cannot tell how to help it. Do, dear, 
now, let me fpread my plumes a little, and now-and- 

■ Vol< III. L then 
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then make myfelf feared. This is my time, you know, 
fince it will be no more to my credit, than to his , to 
give myfelf thofe airs when I am marry’d. He has 3 
joy when I am pleafed with him, that he would not 
know, but for the pain my difpleafure gives him. 

This, I am fatisfy’d, will be the confequence, if I 
do not make him quake now-andrthen, he will en¬ 
deavour to make me fear. All the animals in the 
creation are more or lefs in a ftate of hoftility with 
each other. The wolf, that runs away from a lion, 
will devour a lamb the next moment. I remember, 
that I was once fo enraged at a game-chicken that was 
continually pecking at another (a poor humble one, 
as I thought him), that I had the offender caught, and 
without more ado, in a pet of humanity, wrung his 
neck off. What follow’d this execution ? —Why that 
other grew infolent, as foon as his infulter was gone, 
and was continually pecking at one or two under him. 
Peck and be hang’d, faid I—I might as well have pre- 
ferv’d the firft; for I fee it is the nature of the heaji. 

Excufe my flippancies. I wifh I were with you. I 
would make you fmile in the midft of your graveft 
airs, as I ufed to do.—O that you had accepted of 
my offer to attend you !—But nothing that I offer, 
will you accept—Take care! you will make me 
very angry with you: And when I am, you know I 
value nobody.—For, dearly as I love you, I muff be, 
and cannot always help it. 

Your fancy 

Anna Howe* 


LETTER XLIII. 


JMifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Friday , April 21. 


M R. Lovelace communicated to me this morning 
early, from his intelligencer, the news of my 
brother’s fcheme. I like him .the better for making 

,| ... • >- very 
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very light of it; and for his treating it with contempt. 
And indeed, had I not had the hint of it from you, I 
fhould have fufoe&ed it to be fome contrivance of his, 
in order to haften me to town, where he has long 
wifhed to be himfelf. 

* He read me the paflage in that Leman’s letter, 
pretty much to the effeft of what you wrote to me 
from Mifs Lloyd ; with this addition, that one Single- 
ton, a mafter of a Scots veflel, is the man, who is to 
he the principal in this a& of violence. 

I have feen him. He has been twice entertained 
at Harlowe-Place, as my brother’s friend. He has 
the air of a very bold and fearlefs man; and I fancy 
it muft be his project; as my brother, I fuppofe, talks 
to every-body of the rafh ftep I have taken; having not 
fpared me before he had this Teeming reafon to cen- 
fure me. 

This Singleton lives at Leith ; fo, perhaps, I am 
to b$ carried to my brother’s houfe not far from that 

port. 

Putting thefe paflages together, I am not a little 
apprehenfive, that the deffgn, lightly as Mr. Love¬ 
lace, from his fearlefs temper, treats it, may be 
attempted to be carried into execution \ and of the 
confequences that may attend it, if it be. 

I afked Mr. Lovelace, feeing him fo frank and 
cool, what he would advife me to do ? 

Shall I afk you , Madam, what are your own 
thoughts ?—Why I return the queftion, faid he, is, be- 
caufe you have been fo very earneft that I fhould leave 
you, as foon as you are in London, that I know not 
what to propofe, without offending you. 

My opinion is, faid I, that I fhould ftudioufly con¬ 
ceal myfelf from the knowlege of every-body but 
Mifs Howe; and that you fhould leave me out of 
hand $ fince they will certainly conclude, that where 
one is, the other is not far off: And it is eafier to trace 
you than me . 


• You 
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You would not furely wifh, faid he, to fall into your 
brother’s hands by fuch a violent meafure as this I 
propofe not to throw myfelf officioufly in their way ; 
but fhould they have reafon to think I avoided them, 
would not th.it whet their diligence to find you, and 
their courage to attempt to carry you off; and fub- 
je& me to infults that no man of fpirit can bear ? 

Lord blefs me ! faid I, to what has this one fatal 
flep that I have been betray’d into— 

Deareft Madam ! Let me befeech you to forbear 
this harfh language, when you fee, by this new 
fcheme, how determin’d they were upon carrying 
their old ones, had you not been betray as you 
call it! Have I offer’d to defy the laws of fociety, as 
this brother of yours muff do, if any thing be intended 
by this project? —I hope you will be pleafed to ob- 
ferve, that there are as violent and as wicked enter- 
prizers as myfelf—But this is fo very wild a proje< 5 I, 
that I think there can be no room forapprehenfions from 
it.— I know your brother well. When at College, he 
had always a romantic turn. But never had a head 
for any thing but to puzzle and confound himfelf: A 
half invention, and a whole conceit, and without any 
talents to do himfelf good, or others harm, but as 
thole others gave him the power by their own folly, 
built upon his preemption. 

'T his is very volubly run off, Sir!—But violent 
fpirits are but too much alike j at leaft in their me¬ 
thods of refenting. You will not prefume to make 
yourfelf a lefs innocent man furely, who had deter¬ 
min’d to brave my whole family in perfon, if my folly 
had not faved you the ralhnefs, and them the infult — 
Dear Madam !—Still muff it be folly, rajhnefs /— 
It is as impoflible for you to think tolerably of any¬ 
body cut of your own family, as it is for any one in 
it to deferve your love !—Forgive me, deareft crea¬ 
ture |—If I did not love you as no man ever loved a 

i woman. 
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woman, I might appear more indifferent to prefer¬ 
ences fo undefervedly made.—But let me afk you,Ma¬ 
dam, What have you borne from me ?—What caufe 
have I given you to treat me with fo much feverity, 
and fo little confidence ?—And what have you not 
borne from them ? —My general character may have 
been againft me: But what of your own knowlege 
have you againft me ? 

I was ftartled. • But I was refolved not to defert 
myfelf. 

Is this a time, Mr. Lovelace, is this a proper occa- 
fion, to give yourfelf thefe high airs to me, a young 
creature deftitute of protection ?—It is a furprizing 
queftion you afk me. Had I aught againft you of my 
own knowlege—I can tell you, Sir — And away I 
would have flung. 

He fnatched my hand, and befought me not to leave 
him in difpleafure.—He pleaded his paflion for me, 
and my feverity to him, and partiality for thole from 
whom I had fuffer’d fo much ; and whofe intended 
violence, he faid, was now the fubjeCt of our delibe¬ 
ration. 

I was forced to hear him. 

You condefcended, deareft creature, faid he, to 
afk my advice.—It is veryeafy, give me leave to fay, 
to advife you what to do. I hope I may, on this new 
occafion, i peak without offence, notwithftanding your 
former injunctions —You fee that there can be no 
hope of reconciliation with your relations.—Can you. 
Madam, confent to honour with your hand, a wretch 
whom you have never yet obliged with one voluntary 
favour ?— 

What a recriminating, what a reproachful way, 
my dear, was this, of putting a queftion of this na¬ 
ture !— j 

I expeCted not from him, at the time, either the 
queftion or the manner—I am afhamed to recoiled 
the confufion I was thrown into i—all your advice in 

L 3 my 
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my head at the moment: Yet his words fo prohibi¬ 
tory. He confidently Teemed to enjoy my confufion 
[Indeed, my dear, he knows not what refpedtful love 
is! ] ; and gaz’d upon me, as if he would have looked 
*ne through. 

He was ftill more declarative afterwards indeed, as 
I fhall mention by-and-by: But it was half-extorted 
from him. 

My heart ftruggled violently between . refentment 
and fliame to be thus teazed by one, who Teemed to 
have all his paflions at command, at a time when I 
had very little over mine ; till at laft I burft into tears, 
and was going from him in high difguft ; when, 
throwing his arms about me, with an air, however, 
the molt tenderly refpe&ful, he gave a Jlupid turn to 
the fubjedl. 

It was far from his heart, he faid, to take fo much 
advantage of the {freight, which the difeovery of my 
brother’s foolifh project had brought me into, as to 
renew, without my permiflion, a propofal which I 
had hitherto difcountenanced; and which for that 
reafon— 

And then he came with his half-fentences, apolo¬ 
gizing for what he had hardly half propofed. 

Surely, he had not the infolence to intend to teaze 
me, to lee if I could be brought to fpeak what became 
me not to fpeak—But, whether he had or not, it did 
teaze me ; infomuch that my very heart was fretted, 
and I broke out at laft into frefh te&rs, and a declara¬ 
tion, that I was very unhappy. And juft then recol- 
ledling how like a tame fool I flood, with his arms 
about me, I flung from him with indignation. But 
he feized my hand, as I was going out of the room, 
and upon his knees befought my flay for one moment: 
And then tendered himfelf, in words the moft clear 
and explicit, to my acceptance, as the moft effedlual 
means to difappoint my brother’s fcheme, and fet all 
right. 

But 
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But what could I fay to this?—Extorted from him, 
as it feem’d to me, rather as the cffe& of his compaf- 
fion, than of his love? What could I fay ?—I paufed, 
I looked filly ! I am fure I looked very filly. He 
fuffered me to paufe, and look filly; waiting for me 
to fay fomething : And at laft, afhamed of my confu- 
iion, and aiming to make an excufe for it, I told him* 
that I defired he would avoid fuch meafures, as might 
add to an uneafinefs which was fo vifible upon refletft- 
ing on the irreconcileablcnefs of my friends, and what 
unhappy confequences might follow from this unac¬ 
countable project of my brother. 

He promifed to be governed by me in every thing. 
And again the wretch afked me. If I forgave him for 
the humble fuit he had made to me ? What had 1 to 
do, but to try for a palliation of my confufion, fince 
it ferv’d me not ? 

I told him, I had hopes it would not be long before 
Mr. MorJen arrived ; and doubted not, that he would 
be the readier to engage in my favour, when he found, 
that I made no other ufe of his, Mr. Lovelace’s, 
afliftance, than to free myfelf from the addreffes of a 
man fo difagreeable to me as Mr. Solmes: I rnuft 
therefore wifh, that every thing might remain as it 
was, till I could hear from my coufin. 

This, altho’ teazed by him as I was, was not a 
denial, you fee, my dear. But he muft throw him- 
felf into a heat, rather than try to perfuade; which 
any other man, in his fituation, I fhould think, would 
have done : And this warmth obliged me to adhere to 
my feeming negative. 

This was what he faid, with a vehemence that rm ft 
harden any woman’s mind, who had a fpirit abo\ e 
being frighted into paflivenefs: 

Good God !—And will you. Madam, Hill refoVe 
to fhew me, that I am to hope for no {hare in your 
favour, while any the remoteft profpeft remains, that 
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you will be received by my bitterefl enemies, at the 
price of my utter rejection ? 

This was what 1 return’d,with warmth, and with a 
falving art too —You have feen, Mr. Lovelace, how 
much my brother’s violence can affeft me : But you 
will be miftaken, if you let loo& yours upon me, with 
a thought of terrifying me into meafures, the contrary 
of which you have acquiefced with. 

He only befought me to fuffer his future a£fions to 
fpeak for him j and, if I faw him worthy of any fa¬ 
vour, that I would not let him be the only perfon ~ 
within my knowlege, who was not intitled to my 
confideration. 

You refer to 2.future time , Mr. Lovelace 5 fo do I, 
for the future proof of a merit you feem to think for 
th zpafi time wanting : And juJUy you think fo. And 
l was again going from him. 

One word more he begged me to hear :— He was 
determined ftudioufly to ^void all mifehief, and ev^y 
ilep that might lead to mifehief, let my brother’s 
proceedings, fhort of a violence upon my perfon, be 
what they would : But if any attempt, that fhould 
extend to that, were to be made, would I have him 
to be a quiet fpe&ator of my being feized, or carried 
back, or aboard, by this Singleton or, in cafe of 
extremity, was he not permitted to ftand up in my 
defence ? 

Stand up in my defence , Mr. Lovelace !-~ I fhould 
be very miferable, were there to be a call for that: 
But do you think I might not be fafe and pri¬ 
vate in London ?—By your friend’s defeription of the 
widow’s houfe, I fhould think I might be fafe there. 

The widow’s houfe, he reply’d, as deferibed by 
his friend, being a back-houfe within a front-one, 
and looking to a garden, rather than a ftreet, had the 
appearance of privacy : But if, when there, it was 
not approved, it would be eafy to find another more 
to my liking — Tho’, as to his part, the method he 

would 
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would advife fhould be, to write to my uncle Harlowe 
as one of my truftees, and wait the ilTue of it here at 
Mrs. Sorlings’s, fearlefly directing it to be anfwered 
hither . To be afraid of little fpirits, was but to en¬ 
courage infults, he faid. The fubftance of the letter 
Ihould be, ‘To demand as a right, what they would 

* refufe if requefted as a courtefy : To acknowlege, 

* that I had put myfelf [too well, he faid, did their 
‘ treatment juftify me] into the protc&ion of the 
‘ Ladies of his family ( by whofe orders, and Lord 
‘ M.’s, he himfelf would appear to a&): But that it 
4 was upon my own terms; which laid me under no 
4 obligation to them for the favour, it being no more 
4 than they would have granted to any one of my fex, 
4 equally diftrefled If I approved not of this me¬ 
thod, happy fhould he think himfelf, he faid, if I would 
honour him with the opportunity of making fuch a 
claim in his own name.— But this was a point [with 

again !] that he durft but juft touch upon. 
He hoped, however, that I would think their violence 
a fufficient inducement for me to take fuch a wifhed- 
for refolution. 

Inwardly vexed, I told him, That he himfelf had 
propofed to leave me when I was in town : That I 
expe&ed he would : And that, when I was known 
to be abfolutely independent, I fhould confider what 
to write, and what to do : But that, while he was 
hanging about me, I neither would nor could. 

He would be very fincere with me, he faid : This 
projeft of my brother’s had changed the face of things. 
He mud, before he left me, fee how I liked the Lon¬ 
don widow, and her family, if I chofe to go thither : 
They might be people whom my brother might buy. 
But if he faw they were perfons of integrity, he then 
might go for a day or two, or fo. But he muft needs 
fay, he could not leave me longer. 

Do you propofe, Sir, faid I, to take up your lodg¬ 
ings in the fume houfe ? 
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He did not, he faid; as he knew the ufe I intended to 
make of his abfence, and my pun&ilio—And yet the 
houfe where he had lodgings was new-fronting : But 
he could go to his friend Belford’s, in Soho; or per¬ 
haps, to the fame gentleman’s houfe at Edgware, 
and return on mornings, till he had reafon to think 
this wild projeCt of my brother’s laid afide. But no 
farther till then wpuld he venture. 

The refult of all was, to fet put on Monday next 
for town. I hope it will be in a happy hour. 

I cannot, my dear, fay too often, how much I am 

Tour ever-obliged 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER XLIV. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\, 

Friday , rfpril 

yJS it was not probable, that the Lady could give fo 
L particular an account of her own confufion , in the 
affecting fcene Jhe mentions on his offering himfelf to 
her acceptance ; the following extracts are made from 
his of the above date . 

And now, Belford, what wilt thou fay, if like the 
fly buzzing about the bright taper, I had like to have 
iindg’d the filken wings of my liberty?—Never was 
man in greater danger of being caught in his own 
fnares: — All his views anticipated : All his fchemes 
untry’d j and not having brought the admirable crea¬ 
ture to town; nor made an effort to know if fffe be 
really angel or woman. 

I offer’d myfelf to her acceptance, with a fudden- 
nefs, ’tis true, that gave her no time to wrap herfelf 
in referve; and in terms lefs tender than fervent , tend¬ 
ing to upbraid her for her paft indifference, and re¬ 
minding her of her injunctions, — For it was her 

brothers 
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brother’s plot, not love of me, that had inclined her 
to difpenfe with them. 

I never beheld fo fweet a confufion. What a glory 
to the pencil, could it do juftice to it, and to the 
mingled impatience which vifibly inform’d every fea¬ 
ture of the moil meaning and moil beautiful face in 
the world. She hemm’d twice or thrice: Her look, 
now fo charmingly filly, then fo fweetly fignificant y 
till at laft, the lovely teazer, teazed by my hefi- 
tating expe&ation of her anfwer, out of all power of 
articulate fpeech, burft into tears, and was turning 
from me, with precipitation, when, taking the liberty 
of folding her in my happy arms — O think not, 
beft beloved of my heart, think not that this motion, 
which you may believe to be fo contrary to your for¬ 
mer injunctions, proceeds from a defign to avail my- 
felf of the cruelty of your relations: If I have difoblig’d 
you by it [and you know with what refpe&ful tender- 
nefs I have prefumed to hint it], it (hall be my utmoft 
care for the future—There I if opt— 

Then (he fpoke; but with vexation —I am—I am 
—very unhappy—Tears trickling down her crimfon 
cheeks ; and her fweet face, as my arms ftill incircled 
the fineft waift in the world, finking upon my 
fhoulder; the dear creature fo abfent, that fhe knew 
not the honour (lie permitted me. 

But why, but why unhappy, my deareft life, faid 
I ?—All the gratitude that ever overflow’d the heart 
of the moll oblig’d of men —Juftice to myfelf there 
ftopt my mouth ; for what gratitude did I owe her for 
obligations fo involuntary ? 

Then recovering herielf, and her ufual referves, . 
ajid ftruggling to free herfelf from my clafping arms, . 
How now. Sir! faid fhe, with a cheek more indig- - 
nantly glowing, and eyes of a fiercer luftre. 

I gave way to her angry ftruggle 5—but, abfolutely ' 
overcome by fo charming a difplay of innocent con-* 
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fufion, I caught hold of her hand, as fhe was flying 
from me ; and, kneeling at her feet, O my angel, faid 
I (quite deftitute of referve, and hardly knowing the 
tenor of my own fpeech ; and had a parfon been 
there, I had certainly been a gone man), receive the 
vows of your faithful Lovelace—Make him yours, and 
only yours, for ever !— This will anfwer every end \ 
—Who will dare to form plots and ftratagems againft 
my wife ? That you are not fo, is the ground of all 
their foolifh attempts, and of their infolent hopes in 
Solmes’s favour. — O be mine !—I befeech you [thus 
on my knee I bejeech you] to be mine. —We fhall 
then have all the world with us: And every-body 
will applaud an event that every-body expefts. 

Was the devil in me !—I no more intended all this 
ecftatic nonfenfe, than I thought the fame moment 
of flying in the air ! — All power is with this charm¬ 
ing creature!—It is I, not fhe, at this rate, that mull 
fail in the arduous tryal. 

Didft thou ever before hear of a man uttering fo- 
lemn things by an involuntary impulfc, in defiance 
of premeditation, and of all his.own proud fchemes ? 
But this fweet creature is able to make a man forego 
every purpofe of his heart, that is not favourable to 
her. — And I verily think, I fhould be inclined to 
fpare her all further tryal [and yet no tryal has fhe 
had], were it not for the contention that her vigi¬ 
lance has fet on foot, which fhall overcome the otbe?\ 
Thou knoweft my generofity to my un-contending 
Rofebud.— And fometimes do I qualify my ardent 
afpirations after even this very fine creature, by thi3 
reflexion : — That the charming 1 # woman on earth, 
were fhe an emprefs, can excel the meaneft, in the 
'Cuftomary vifibles only.— Such is the equality of the 
difpenfation, to the prince and the peafant, in this 
prime gift, Woman. 

Well, but what was the refult of this involuntary 
imptilic on my part? Would# thou not think, I 

iurti Was 
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was taken at my offer ?— An offer fo folemnly made, 
and on one knee too ? 

No fuch thing!—The pretty trifler let me off as 
eafily as I .could have wifhed. 

Her brother’s project, and to find, that there were 
no hopes of a reconciliation for her; and the appre- 
henfion (he had of the mifchiefs that might enfue — 
Thefe, not my offer , nor love of me , were the caufes 
to which {he afcribed all her fweet confufion.—High- 
treafon the afcription againft my fovereign pride—Ter 
make marriage with me, but a fecond-place refuge! 
— and as good as to tell me, that her confufion was 
owing to her concern, that there were no hopes, that 
my enemies would accept of her intended offer to re¬ 
nounce a man, who had ventured his life for her, and 
was ftill ready to run the fame rifk in her behalf! 

I re-urged her to make me happy — But I was to 
be poftponed to her coufin Morden’s arrival. Oft 
him are now placed all her hopes. 

I raved ; but to no purpofe. 

Another letter was to be fent, or had been fent, to 
her aunt Hervey; to which {he hoped an anfwer. 

Yet fometimes, I think, that fainter and fainter 
would have been her procraftinations, had I been a 
man of courage.—But fo fearful was I of offending!— 

A confounded thing \ The man to be fo bafliful ; 
the lady to want fo much courting !—How {hall two 
fuch come together ; no kind mediatrefs in the way ? 

But I can’t help it; I muft be contented. ’ Tis 
feldom, however, that a love fo ardent meets with a 
fpirit fo refigned in the fame perfon. But true love, 
1 am now convinced, only wilhes: Nor has it any 
a&ive will but that of the adorable object. 

But, O the charming creature ! again to mention 
London of herfelf 1 —Had Singleton’s plot been of my 
own contriving, it could not have been a happier ex¬ 
pedient to haiten her thither j after {he had deferr’d 

her 
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her journey ;—for what reafon deferr’d it, I cannot 

divine.- >??n ,||i > • 

I inclofe the letter from Jofeph Leman, which I 
mentioned to thee in mine of Monday laft (a), with 
my anfwer to it. I cannot refift the vanity that urges 
me to the communication. Otherwife, it were bet¬ 
ter, perhaps, that I fuffer thee to imagine, that this 
Lady’s ftars fight againft her, and difpenfe the oppor¬ 
tunities in my favour, which are only the confequences 
of my own fuperlative invention. 


LETTER XLV. 

Joseph Leman, To Robert Lovelace, Efq; 

H E acquaints Mr. Lovelace of the profecution in¬ 
tended to be fet up againft him, by his mafters, for 
a Rape upon Mifs Betterton, whom, by a ftratagenru he 
had got into his hands ; and who afterwards died in 
child-bed; the child ftill l iving, but, as Jofeph fays, not 
regarded jay his Honour in the leaji . His mafters, he 
fays, call it a very vile affair; but God forbid that he 
fhould, without his Honour’s leave. He hears, he 
fays, that his Honour went abroad to avoid the pro¬ 
fecution which the lady’s relations otherwife would 
have fet on foot. And that his mafters will not reft 
till they get the Bettertons to commence it.. 

Jofeph tells him, that this was one of the ftories 
which ’Squire Solmes was to tell his young Lady of, 
would Ihe have heard him (£). 

He defit es him to let him know, if his Honour’s 
life is in danger from this profecution ; and hopes, if 
it be, 4 that he will not be hanged like as a common 
4 man; but only have his head cut off, or fo ; and 
4 that he will nathelefs think of his faithful Jofeph Le- 
4 man, before his head ihall be condemned, becaufe 
4 afterwards he underftands, that all will be the 
4 king’s, or the Jhreeve’ r.’ 

He 

n (a) Letter xxxiii. />. 177. ( b) See VoL II./. 81,82. 
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He then acquaints him, that Captain Singleton, and 
his young mafter and young miftrefs, are often in clofe 
conference together; and that his young mafter faid, 
before his face, to the captain, that his blood boiled 
over for revenge upon his Honour ; and at the fame 
time praifed him (Jofeph) to the captain, for his fide¬ 
lity and for his good head, altho’ he looked fo feelie . 
And then he offers his fervices, in order to prevent 
mifchief, and to deferve his bounty, and his favour, 
as to the Blue Boar Inn, which he hears fo good an 
account of— 

4 And then the Blue Boar is not all neither (fays 

* Jofeph), fince, and pleafe your Honour, the pretty 
4 Sow [God forgive me for jefting in fo ferious a 

* matter] runs in my head likewife. I believe I fhall 
4 love her mayhap more than your Honour would 
4 have me; for fhe begins to be kind and good- 
4 humoured, and liftens, and pleafe your Honour, 

4 like as if Jke was among beans , when I talk about the 
4 Blue Boar, and all that.’ 

4 Pray your Honour forgive the jefting of a poor 
4 plain man. We common folks have our joys, 

4 and pleafe your Honour, like as our betters have; 

4 and if we be fometimes fnubbed, we can find our 
4 underlings to fnub again : And if not, we can get a 
4 wife, mayhap, and fnub her : So are mafters fome 
4 how or other ourfelves.’ 

He then tells him how much his confcience fmites 
him for what he has done; fince, but for the ftories 
his Honour taught him, it would have been impofftble 
for his old matters, and his lady, to have been fo 
hard-hearted as they were, notwithftanding the malice 
of his young mafter and young miftrefs. 

4 And here is the fad tiling (proceeds he); they can- 
4 not come to clear up matters with my deareft young 
4 lady, becaufe, as your Honour has ordered it, they 
4 have thefe ftories as if bribed out of your Honour’s 
4 fervant; which mult not be known, for fear your 

4 Honour 

* I J 4 
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4 Honour fhould kill him and me too, and blacken 
4 the bribers!—Ah, your Honour ! — I doubt, your 
* Honour, as that I am a very vile fellow* —- Lord 
4 blefs my foul! and did not intend it/ 

* But if my deareft young lady fhould come to 
4 harm, and pleafe your Honour, the Horfepond at 
4 the Blue Boar—But Lord preferve me from all bad 
4 mifchiefs, and all bad ends, I pray the Lord !— 
4 For tho’ your Honour is kind to me in worldly 
4 pelf, yet wbat Jhall a man get to lofe his foul, as holy 
4 fcripture fays, and pleafe your Honour 

4 But nathelefs I am in hope of repentance here- 
4 after, being but a young man, if I do wrong thro* 
4 ignorance j your Honour being a great man, and a 
4 great wit; and I a poor creature, not worthy notice ; 
4 and your Honour able to anfwer for all. But how- 
4 foever I am 

Tour Honour's faithful fervcmt in all duty , 

Joseph Leman. 

April 15 and 16. 


LETTER XLVI. 

Mr . Lovelace, To Joseph Leman. 

April 17. 

TIE tells him, That the affair of Mils Betterton 
was a youthful frolick : That there was no Rape 
in the cafe : — That he went not abroad on her ac¬ 
count: That fhe loved him, and he loved her: Yet 
that fhe was but a tradefman’s daughter; the father 
grown rich, and aiming at a new line of gentry : That 
he nev<^ pretended marriage to her: That indeed 
they would have had her Join to profecute him : And 
that file owed her death to her friends barbarity* 
becaufe fhe would not. The boy, he fays, is a 
fine boyj no father need to be afhamed of him : 
That he had twice, unknown to the aunt who had 
the care of him, been to fee him 5 and would have 

provided 
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provided for him, had there been occalion. But that 
the whole family were fond of the child, tho’ they 
were fo wicked as to curfe the father. 

Thefe, he fays, were his rules in all his amours : 

4 To (hun common women : To marry off a for- 
4 mer miftrefs, before he took a new one: To fet the 
4 mother above want, if her friends were cruel: To 
4 maintain a lady handfomely in her lying- in : To 
4 provide for the little one, according to the mother’s 
* degree : And to go in mourning for her, if (he 
4 dy’d in childbed—He challenges Jofeph to find 
out a man of more honour than himfelf in thefe re- 
fpe<fts. No wonder, he tells him, that the women 
love him as they do. 

There is no room to fear for either his head or his 
neck, he tells him, from this affair : 4 A lady dying 
4 in childbed eighteen months ago; no procefs begun 
4 in her life-time; herfelf refufing to profecute: Pretty 
4 circumftances, Jofeph, to found an indidlment for 
4 a Rape upon !—Again, I fay, I loved her: She was 
4 taken from me by her brutal friends while our joys 
4 were young. —But enough of dear Mifs Betterton. 
4 —Dear, I fay— For death indears ! — Reft to her 
4 worthy foul ! — There, Jofeph, oft went a deep 
4 figh to the memory of Mifs Betterton!’ 

He encourages him inhisjefting — 4 Jefting, fays 
4 he, better becomes a poor man than qualms. All 
4 we fay, all we do, all we wi(h for, is a jeft: He 
4 that makes it not fo, is a fad fellow, and has the 
4 worft of it. — Whoever grudges a poor man joy, 
4 ought to have none himfelf/ 

He applauds him for his love to his young Lady: 
Profeffes his honourable defigns by her: Values him¬ 
felf upon his word ; and appeals to him on this head : 
4 You know, Jofeph, fays he, that I have gone be- 
4 yond my promifes to you. I do to every-body : 
4 And why ?— Becaufe it is the beft way of (hewing, 
4 that I have not a grudging or narrow fpirit. A juft 

4 man 
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man will keep his promife : A generous man will 
go beyond it. That is my rule.’ 

He Jays it wholly at the Lady's door, that they are 
not marry’d ; and laments the diflance fhe keeps him 
at ; which he attributes to Mils Howe, who, he fays, 
is for ever putting her upon contrivances; which is 
the reafon, he tells him, that has obliged him to play 

t ^ 5 ^ eo P^ e at Harlowe-Place upon Mrs. Howe, by 
his afli fiance. 1 

He then takes advantage of the hints Jofeph gives 
him of Singleton and James Harlowe’s ctofe con- 
erences : — ‘ Since Singleton, fays he, who has de¬ 
pendencies upon James Harlowe, is taught to have 

//i n° 0 ^ an PP*™ 011 °f you, Jofeph, cannot you 
(ltiU pretending an abhorrence of me, and of mv * 
contrivances) propofe to Singleton to propofe to 
James Harlowe (who fo much tbirfls for revenue 
upon me), to aflift him with his whole fhip’s crew, 
upon occafion, to carry off his filler, to Leith, 
where both have houfes, or elfewhere 

.* ma y te ^ them, that if this can be effe&ed,. 
it will make me raving mad ; and bring your youncr 
Lady into all their meafures. You can inform them^ 
as from my fervant, of the diflance fhe keeps me 
at, in hopes of procuring her father’s forgivenefs, 
7 cru elly giving me up, if infilled upon. That as 
the only fecret my fervant has kept from you, is, 
the place we are in, you make no doubt, that a two 
guinea bribe will bring that out, and alfo an informa¬ 
tion when I fhall be at diflance from her, that the 
enterprize may be fafely conducted. You may tell 
them (flill as from my fervant) that we are about 
removing from inconvenient lodgings toothers more 
convenient (which is true); and that I mufl be often 
ablent from her.’ 

‘ If they liften to your propofal, you will promote 
your interefl with Betty, by telling it to her as a 
■ fecret, Betty will tell Arabella of it. Arabella will 

4 be 
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be overjoy’d at any thing that will help forward her 
revenge upon me; and will reveal it (if her brother 
do not) to her uncle Antony. He probably will 
whifper it to Mrs. Howe. She can keep nothing 
from her daughter, tho’ they are always jangling. 
Her daughter will acquaint my beloved with it. 
And if it will not, or if it will, come to my ears 
from fome of thofe, you can write it to me, as in 
confidence, by way of preventing mifchief, which is 
the fludy of us both. I can then fhew it to my be¬ 
loved. Then will (he be for placing a greater confi¬ 
dence in me. That will convince me of her love, 
which now I am fometimes ready to doubt. She will 
be for haftcning to the fafer lodgings. I fhall have a 
pretence to flay about her perfon, as a guard. She 
will be convinced, that there is no expectation of a 
reconciliation. You can give James and Singleton 
continual falfe fcents, as I fhall dircCt you ; fo that 
no mifchief can poffibly happen.’ 

* And what will be the happy, happy, thrice 
happy confequence ? — The lady will be mine, in 
an honourable way. We fhall all be friends in 
good time. The two guineas will be an agreeable 
addition to the many gratuities I have help’d you to, 
by like contrivances, from thisflingy family. Your 
reputation, both for head and heart, will be 
heighten’d. The Blue Boar will alfo be yours. 
Nor fhall you have the leaft difficulty about raifing 
money to buy the flock, if it be worth your while 
to have it.’ 

‘ Betty will likewife then be yours. You have both 
faved money, it feems. The whole Harlowe family* 
whom you have fo faithfully ferv’d [’Tis ferving 
them furely, to prevent the mifchief which their 
violent fon would have brought upon them], will 
throw you in fomewhat towards houfekeeping. I 
will ftill add to your ftore. So nothing but happineis 
before you !* 

' . ‘ Crow, 
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4 Crow, Jofeph, crow! A dunghil cf your own 
* in view : Servants to fnub at your pleafure: A 
4 wife to quarrel with, or to love, as your humour 
4 leads you : Landlord and Landlady at every word : 

4 To be paid, inftead of paying, for your eating and 
4 drinking.— But not thus happy only in yourfelf— 
4 Happy in promoting peace and reconciliation be- 
4 tween two good families, in the long run ; without 
4 hurting any chriftian foul.— O Jofeph, honeft Jo- 
4 feph! what envy will you raife !— And who would 
4 be fqueamilh with fuch profpe&s before him !’ 

4 This one labour crowns your work. If you can 
4 get but fuch a defign entertained by them, whether 
4 they profecute it or not, it w’ill be equally to the 
4 purpofeof 

Tour loving friend, 

R, Lovelace. 

LET T-E R- XLVH. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs. Hervey. 

[ Inclofed in her lajl to Mifs How E. J 

Honoured Madam , Thurfday> April 20- 

H AVING not had the favour of an anfwer to a 
letter I took the liberty to write to you on the 
14th, I am in fome hopes that it may have mifcarried \ 
for I had much rather it Ihould, than to have the 
mortification to think, that my aunt Hervey deem’d 
me unworthy of the honour of her notice. 

In this hope, having kept a copy of it, and not 
being able to exprefs myfelf in terms better fuited to 
the unhappy circumftance of things, I tranfcribe and 
inclofe what I then wrote (a). And I humbly befeech 
you to favour the contents of it with your intereft. 

Hitherto it is in my power to perform what I under¬ 
take for in tills letter; and it would be very grievous 

to 

(a) The contents of this letter are given p. 140, 141. 
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to me to be precipitated upon meafures, which may 
render the deftreable reconciliation more difficult. 

If, Madam, I were permitted to write to you with 
the hopes of being anfwer’d, I could clear my inten¬ 
tion with regard to the ftep I have taken, altho > I 
could not acquit myfelf, perhaps, to fome of my 
fevereft judges, of an imprudence previous to it.— 
You, I am fure, would pity me, if you knew all I 
could fay, and how miferable I am in the forfeiture 
of,the good opinion of all my friends. 

I flatter myfelf, that their favour is yet retrievable. 
But whatever be the determination at Harlowe-Place, 
do not you , my deareft aunt, deny me the favour of a 
few lines, to inform me if there can be any hope of a 
reconciliation upon terms lefs fhocking than thofe 
heretofore endeavoured to be impofed upon me ; or 
if, which God forbid ! I am to be for ever repro¬ 
bated. .• 1 

At leaft, my dear aunt, procure for me the juftice 
of my wearing apparel, and the little money, and 
other things, which I wrote to my After for, and men¬ 
tion in the inclofed to youj that I may not be de- 
ftitute of common conveniencies, or be under a necef- 
fity to owe an obligation for fuch, where (at prefent, 
however) I would leaft of all owe it. 

Allow me to fay, that had' I defigned what hap¬ 
pened, I might, as to the money and jewels, at leaft, 
have faved myfelf fome of the mortifications which 
I have fuffer’d, and which I ftill farther apprehend, 
if my requeft be not comply’d with. 

If you are permitted to encourage an eclairciflement 
of what I hint, I will open my whole heart to you, 
and inform you of every thing. 

If it be any pleafure to have me mortify’d, be 
pleafed to let it be known, that I am extremely mor- 
ti fy’d : And yet it is inti rely from my own reflexions 
that I am fo;—Having nothing to find fault with, in the 

behaviour 
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behaviour of the perfon from whom every evil was 
apprehended. 

The bearer having bufinefs your way, will bring 
me your anfwer on Saturday morning, if you favour 
me according to my hopes. I knew not that I {hould 
have this opportunity rill I had wrote the above. 

I am, my deareft aunt, > . 

Your ever-dutiful 

Cl. Harlowe. 

Be pleafed to dire&ed for me, if I am to be fa¬ 
voured with a few lines, to be left at Mr. Of- 
good’s near Soho-fquare; and nobody (hall ever 
know of your goodnefs to me, if you defire it to 
be kept a fecret. 

LETTER XLVIII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sat. April 22. 

T Cannot for my life account for your wretch’s teaz- 
ing ways. But he certainly doubts your love of 
him. In this he is a modeft man, as well as fomebody 
elfe ; and tacitly confeftes, that he does not deferve 
it. 

Your Ifraelitifh hankerings after the Egyptian 
onions [teftlfy’d {till more in your letter to your auntj 
Your often-repeated regrets for meeting him ; for 
being betrayed away by him: Thefe he cannot bear. 

I have been retrofpe£ting the whole of his conduct, 
and comparing it with his general chara&er; and find, 
that he is more conjijlerrtly , more uniformly , mean, re¬ 
vengeful, and proud, than either of us once ima¬ 
gin’d. 

From his cradle, as I may fay, as an only child , and 
a boy , humourfome, fpoikd, mifchievous; the go¬ 
vernor of his governors. 
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A libertine in his riper years, hardly regardful of 
appearances; and defpifing the Sex in general, for the 
faults of particulars of it, who made themfelvcs too 
cheap to him. 

What has been his behaviour in your family, a 
Clarissa in view (from the time your foolifh bro¬ 
ther was obliged to take a life from him) but defiance 
for defiances?—Getting you into his power by terror 

by artifice. What politenefs can be expeded from 
fuch a man ? 

Well, but what in fuch a fituation is to be done ? 
•—Why, you muft defpife him—You muft hate him— 
if you can—and run away from him—But whither ? 
—Efpecially now that your brother is laying foolifh 

plots to put you in a ftill worfe condition, as it may 
happen ? 3 

But if you cannot defpife and hate him—If you care 
not to break with him, you muft part with fome pun¬ 
ctilio s ; and if the fo doing bring not on the folemnity, 

you muft put yourfelf into the protedion of the ladies 
of his family. 

Their refped for you is of itfelf a fecurity for 
his honour, if there could be any room for doubt. 
And at leaft you fhould remind him of his offer to 
bring one of the Mifs Montague’s to attend you at 
your new lodgings in town, and accompany you, till 
all is happily over. 

you 11 fay, will be as good as declaring your- 
felf to be his. And fo let it. You ought not now to 
think of any thing elfe but to be bis. Does not your 
brother’s projed convince you more and more of 
mis ? 

Give over then, my deareft friend, any thoughts of 
this hopelefs reconciliation, which has kept you ba¬ 
lancing thus long. You own, in the letter before me, 
that he made very explicit offers, tho’ you give me 
not the very words.—And he gave his reafons, I per¬ 
ceive, 
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ceive, with his wifhes that you {hould accept them : 
Which very few of the forry fellows do; whofe plea 
is generally but a compliment to our felf-love —That 
we muji love them, however prefumptuous and un¬ 
worthy, becaufe they love us. 

Were I in your place 9 and had your charming deli¬ 
cacies, I fhould, perhaps, do as you do. No doubt 
but I Ihould expert that the man {hould urge me 
with refpe&ful warmth; that he fhould fupplicate 
with conftancy, and that all his words and actions 
fhould tend to the one principal point^-Neverthelefs, 
if I fufpe&ed art or delay, founded upon his doubts of 
my love, I would either condefcend to clear up his 
doubts, or renounce him for ever. c. i 

And in this laft cafe, I, your Anna Howe, would 
exert myfelf, and either find you a private refuge* or 
refolve to {hare fortunes with you. 

What a wretch, to be fo eafily anfwer’d by your 
reference to the arrival of your coufin Morden ? But 
I am afraid that you was too fcrupulous >—For did he 
not refent that reference ? 

Could we have his account of the matter, I fancy, 
my dear, I Ihould think you over-nice, over-delicate. 
Had you laid hold of his acknowleged explicitnefs, 
he would have been as much in your power, as now 
you feem to be in his ?—You wanted not to be told, 
that the perfon who had been tricked into fuch a ftep 
as you had taken, muft of. neceflity fubmit to many 
mortifications. 

But were it to me> a girl of fpirit, as I am thought 
to be, I do allure you, I would in a quarter of an 
hour (all the time I would allow to pun£blio in fuch 
a cafe as yours) know what he drives at. Since 
either he muft mean well or ill. If iU 9 the fconer 
you know it, the better. If well 9 whofe modefty is 
it he diftrefles, but that of his own wife ? 

And methinks you fhould endeavour to avoid all 

• ' txafpe- 
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exafperating recriminations, as to what you have heard 
of his failure in morals; especially while you are fa 
happy, as not to have occafion to fpeak of them by 
experience. 

I grant, that it gives a worthy mind fome fatisfa&ion. 
In having borne its teftimony againft a bad one: But 
if the teftimony be not feafonably borne, and when 
the faulty perfon be fitted to receive the corre&ion, it 
may probably rather harden, or make an hypocrite, 
than reclaim him. 

I am pleafed, however, as well as you, with his 
making light of your brother’s wife project.—Poor 
creature !—And muft mafter Jemmy Harlowe, with 
his half-wit, pretend to plot, and contrive mifchief, 
yet rail at Lovelace for the fame things ?—A witty vil¬ 
lain deferves hanging at once (and without ceremony, 
if you pleafe); but a half-witted one deferves broken 
bones firft, and hanging afterwards.* I think Love¬ 
lace has given his character in few words. * 

Be angry at me, if you pleafe ; but as fure as you 
are alive, now .that this poor creature, whom fome 
call your brother, finds he has fucceeded in making 
you fly your father’s houfe, and that he has nothing to 
fear but your getting into your ow?i> and into an inde¬ 
pendence of him, but he thinks himfelf equal to any 
thing, and fo has a mind to fight Lovelace with hie 
own weapons ? 

Don’t you remember his pragmatical triumph, as 
told you by your aunt, and prided in by that lawcy 
Betty Barnes,, from his own foolifh mouth ( a ) ? 

I expert nothing from your letter to your aunt. I 
hope Lovelace will never know the contents of it. In 
every one of yours, I fee that he as warmly refents as 
he dares, the little confidence you have in him. I 
fhould refent it too, were I him \ and knew I deferved 
better. 


(a) SeeVoLll.p. 300, 301—304, 305. 
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Don’t be fcrupulous about cloaths, if you think cff 
putting yourfelf into the protection of the ladies of his 
family. They know how matters ftand between you 
and your relations; and love you never the worfe for 
their cruelty.—As to money, why will you let me 
offer in vain ? 

: 1 know you won’t demand pofleffion of your eftate. 
But give him a right to demand it for you ; and that 
will be ft ill better. 

Adieu, my dear !—May Heaven guide and dire& 
you in all your fteps, is the daily prayer of 

Your ever-affeftionate and faithful 

A-nna Howe. 


LETTER XLIX. 




//r.BELFORD, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

z \ Friday , April 21. 

T HOU, Lovelace, haft been long the entertainer % 

I the entertained. Nor have I been folicitous to 
animadvert, as thou wenteft along, upon thy inven¬ 
tions, and their tendency. For I believed, that with 
all thy airs, the unequalled perfections and fine quali¬ 
ties qf this lady would 'always be her protection and 
fecurity. But now, that 1 find, thou haft fo far fuc- 
ceeded, as to induce her to come to town, and to 
choofe her lodgings in a houfe, the people of which 
will too probably damp and fupprefs any honourable 
motions, which may arife in thy mind in her favour3 
I cannot help writing: And that profefledly in her 
Ittbdf. t &idT fmb iiorw worth! I in I \i 

„ My inducements to this are not owing to virtue:— 
But if they were, what hope could I have of affecting 
Vhee, by pleas ariiing from it ? oou> to tj 

Nor would fuch a man as thou art be deterr’d, were 
I to remind thee of the vengeance which thou mayeit 
one day expert, if thou infulteft a woman of her cha¬ 
racter, family, and fortune jo n z\ rulft 

V* 1 7 4 Neith 
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Neither are gratitude and honour motives tt> be 
mentioned in a woman’s favour, to men, fuch as we 
who confider all thofe of the fex as fair prize. 


are 


whom we can obtain a power over. For our honour j 


are 


and honour in the general acceptation of the word, 

two things. 

What then is my motive ?—Why, the true friend- 
fhip that I bear thee, Lovelace ; which makes me 
plead Thy own fake j and Thy family 7 s fake , in the 
juftice thou oweft to this incomparable creature; who, 
however, fo well deferves to have her fake to be 
mentioned as the principal confideration. 

Laft time I was at M. Hall, thy noble uncle fo 
earneftly prefled me to ufe my intereft to perfuade 
thee to enter the pale, and gave me fo many family- 
reafons for it, that I could not help engaging myfelf 
heartily on his fide of the queftion ; and the rather, as 
1 knew, that thy own intentions with regard to this 
fine woman, were then worthy of her. And of this 
I aflured his lordfhip; who was half-afraid of thee, 
becaufe of the ill ufage thou received!! from her fa¬ 
mily. But now, that the cafe is altered, let me prefs 
the matter home to thee from other confiderations. 

By what I have heard of this lady’s perfe&ions from 
every mouth, as well as from thine, and from every 
letter thou haft written, where wilt thou find fuch 
another woman ? And why fhouldft thou tempt her 
virtue ?—-Why fhouldft thou be for trying, where 
there is no reaion to doubt ? inoitorti 

Were I in thy cafe, and defigned to marry, and 
if I preferred a lady, as I know thou doft This, to all 
the women in the world, I fhould dread to make fur¬ 
ther tryal, knowing what we know of the fex, for 
fear of fucceeding; and efpecially if I doubted not, 
that if there were a woman in the world virtuous at 
heart, it is (he. ^iriw 30n 

And let me tell thee, Lovelace, that: in this lady’s 
fituation, the tryal is not a fair tryal,»~.Confiderjng 


,i3u 
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the depth of thy plots and contrivances: Confidering 
the opportunities which I fee thou muft have with her, 
in fpiteofher own heart; all her relations follies acting 
in concert, tho’ unknown to themfelves, with thy 
wicked fcheming head : Confidering how deftitute of 
pfote&ion (lie is : Confidering the houfe fhe is to be 
in, where fhe will be farrounded with thy imple- 
fnents ; fpecious , well-bred , and genteel creatures, not 
eafily to be detected when they are difpofed to pre- 
ferve appearances, efpecially by a young, inexpe¬ 
rienced lady wholly unacquainted with the town : 
Confidering all thefe things, I fay,—what glory, what 
caufe of triumph, wilt thou have, if fhe fhould be 
overcome?—Thou, too, a man born for intrigue, 
full of invention, intrepid, remorfelefs, able patiently 
to watch for thy opportunity; not hyrried, as moft 
{lien, by gufts of violent paflion, which often nip a 
project in the bud, and make the fnail that was juft 
putting out its horns to meet the inviter, withdraw 
into its fhell—A man who has no regard to his word 
or oath to the fex ; the lady fcrupuloufly ftri£t to her 
word, incapable of art or defign ; apt therefore to 
believe well of others—It would be a miracle if fhe 
$ood fuch an attempter, fuch attempts, and fuch 
fnares, as I fee will be laid for her. And after all, I 
fee not when men are fo frail without importunity, 
that fo much fhould be expe&ed from women, daugh¬ 
ters of the fame fathers and mothers, and made up of 
the fame brittle compounds [education all the differ¬ 
ence], nor where the triumph is in fubduing them. 

May there not be other Lovelaces, thou afkeft, 
who, attra&ed by her beauty, may endeavour to pre¬ 
vail with her ? 

No; there cannot, I anfwer, be fuch another man, 
perfon, mind, fortune, and thy chara&er, as above 
given, taken in.—If thou imagined!! there could, fuch 
is thy pride, that thou wouldft think the worfe of 
thyfelf*. -fa to;i • 
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But let me touch upon thy predominant paffion, 
Revenge ; for Love [What can be the love of a rake ? J 
is but fecond to that, as I have often told thee, tho* 
it has fet thee into raving at me—What poor preteheei 
for revenge,,are the difficulties thou had ft in getting 
her off j allowing that fhe had rurf a rifque of being 
Solmes’s wife, had (he ftaid j her injunctions fo cru¬ 
elly turn’d upon her; and her preference of the 
fingle life !— If thefe are other than pretences, why 
thankeft thou not thofe who threw her into thy 
power ?— Befides, are not the pretences thou makeffc 
for further trial, moft in gratefully, as well as contra* 
di&orily, founded upon the fuppofition of error in 
her, occafioned by her favour to thee ? 

And let me, for the utter confufion of thy poor 
pleas of this nature, afk thee—Would (he, in thy 
opinion, had fhe willingly gone off with thee, have 
been intitled to better quarter ?— For a mijlrefs in¬ 
deed fhe might: But wouldft thou for a wife havfc 
had caufe to like her half fo well, as now ? 

'I'hat fhe loves thee, wicked as thou art, and cruel 
as a panther, there is no reafon to doubt. Yet, what 
a command has fhe over herfelf, that fuch a penetrate- 
ing felf-flatterer as thyfelf, art fometimes ready to 
doubt it ? Tho’ perfecuted on the one hand, as fhe 
was, by her own family, and attracted on the other, 
by the fplendor of thine ; every one of whom wifhes 
for, and courts her to rank herfelf among them ? 

Thou wilt perhaps think, that I have departed 
from my proportion, and pleaded the lady's fake 
more than thine in the above—But no fuch thing. 
All that I have written, is more in thy behalf than 
in hers—Since fhe may make thee happy—But it is 
next to impoffible, I fhould think, if fhe preferves her 
delicacy, that thou canft make her fo. I need not 
give my reafons. Thou’lt have ingenuity enough, I 
dare fay, were there occafion for it, to fubfcribe to 
my opinion. 

' M 2 1 
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I plead not for the ftate from any great liking to 
it myfelf. Nor have I, at prefent, thoughts of ett- 
tering into it. But as thou art the laft of thy name ; 
as thy family is of note and figure in thy country \ 
and as thou thyfelf thinkeft that thou {halt one 
day marry \ is it poffible, let me alk thee, that 
thou canft have fuch another opportunity as thou 
now haft, if thou letteft this flip ? A lady, in her fa¬ 
mily and fortune, not unworthy of thine own [tho’ 
thou art fo apt, from pride of anceftry, and pride of 
heart, to fpeak flightly of the families thou diflikeftjj 
fo celebrated for beauty; and fo noted at the fame 
time for prudence, for foul (I will fay, inftead of 
ftnfe J, and for virtue ? 

it thou art not fo narrow-minded an elf, as to pre¬ 
fer thy own ftngle fatisfa£tion to pojlerity , thou, who 
fhouldft wifh to beget children for duration, wilt not 
poftpone till the rake’s ufual time; that is to fay, till 
difeafes or years, or both, lay hold of thee ; fince in 
that cafe thou wouldft intitle thyfelf to the curfes of 
thy legitimate progeny for giving them a Being alto¬ 
gether miferable: A Being, which they will be obliged 
to hold upon a worfe tenure than that tenant-courtefy y 
which thou calleft the worjl (aj ; to wit, upon the 
doffor’s courtefy ; thy dependents alfo propagating 
(if they (hall live, and be able to propagate) a wretched 
race, that {hall-intail the curfe, or the reafon for it, 
upon remote generations. 

Wicked as the fober world accounts us, we have 
not yet, it is ter be hoped, got over all compun&ion. 
Altho’ we find religion againft us, we have not yet 
prefumed to make a religion to fuit our practices. We 
defpife thofe who do. And we know better than to 
be even doubters. In fhort, we believe a future ftate 
of rewards and pu'nifhments. But as we have fo much 
youth and health in hand, we hope to have time for 
repentance. That is to fay, in plain Englilh [Nor 
" ' * • >*' think 

(a) See p. 146. 
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think thou me too grave, Lovelace : Thou art grave 
fometimes, tho’ not often], we hope to live to fenfe, 
as long as fenfe can relifh, and purpofe to reform 
when we can fin no longer. 

And (hall this admirable woman fuffer for her ge¬ 
nerous endeavours to fet on foot thy reformation* 
and for infilling upon proofs of the ftncerity of thy 
profeflions, before {he will be thine ? 

Upon the whole matter, let me wifti thee to cont- 
lider tvell what thou art about, before thou goeft a 
ftep farther in the path which thou haft chalk'd out 
for thyfelf to tread, and art juft going to enter into. 
Hitherto all is fo far right, that if the lady mijlrujh 
thy honour, {he has no proofs. Be honeft to her, then, 
in her fenfe of the word. None of thy companions* 
thou knoweft, will offer to laugh at what thou doft. 
And if they fhould (on thy entering into a ftate 
which has been fo much ridiculed by thee, and by all 
of us), thou haft one advantage : it is this; that thou 
canft not be alhamed. 

Deferring to the poft*day to clofe my letter, I find 
one left for my coufin Ofgood, to be forwarded to the 
lady. It was brought within thefe two hours by a 
particular hand, and has a Harlowe-feal upon it* As 
it may therefore be of importance, I difpatch it with 
my own, by my fervant, poft-hafte (a). 

I fuppofe you will foon be in town. Without the 
lady, I hope. Farewel. 

Be honejl , and be happy . 


Sat. Apr. 22. 


\ 


J. Belford. 


(a) This Utter was from her fifer Arabella . See Ltft. liii. 
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LETTER L. 



Mrs, Hervey, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


[ In anfwer to Letter xlvii. ] 
Dear Niece , 


TT would be hard not to write a few lines, fo much 
prefled to write, to one I ever loved : Your for¬ 
mer letter I recrived, yet was not at liberty to anfwer 
it* I break my word to anfwer you now. 

Strange informations are every day received about 
you. The wretch you are with, we are told, is 
every hour triumphing and defying—Muft not thele 
informations aggravate? You know the uncontroul- 
ablenefs of the man. He loves his own humour better 
than he loves you—tho’ fo fine a creature as you are ? 
I warn’d you over and over: No young lady was ever 
more warn’d ! — Mifs Clariffa Harlowe to do fuch a 
thing! 

You might have given your friends the meeting. 
If you had held your averflon, it would have been 
comply’d with. As foon as I was intrufted myfelf 
with their intention to give up the point, I gave you 
a hint—a dark one perhaps (a)! — But who would 
have thought— O Mifs !— Such an artful flight- 
Such cunning preparation 1 

But you want to clear up things— What can you 
clear up ? Are you not gone off ?*—-With a Lovelace 
too ?— What, my dear, would you clear up ? 

\ ou did not deftgn to go, you fay. Why did you 
meet him then, chariot-and-fix, horfejnen, all pre¬ 
pared by him ? O, my dear, how Art produces Art ! 

Will it be believed ? — If it would, what power 
will he be thought to have had over you !— He !— 
W^ho ? — Lovelace / — The vileft of libertines! — 
Over whom ? — A Clariffa Harlowe ! ■*— Was your 

1 Hr* * love 

*W Set Vcl. IX, f. 302 . 
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love for fuch a man above your reafon ?— Above 
your refolution ? — What credit would a belief of 
this, if believed, bring you?— How mend the 
matter ? — Oh ! that you had flood the next meet¬ 
ing!— 

Fll tell you all that was intended, if you had. 

It was indeed imagined, that you would not have 
been able to refill your father’s intreaties and com* 
mands. He was refolved to be all condefcenfion, if 
anew you had not provoked him. I love my Clary 
Harlowe , faid he, but an hour before the killing tide- 
ings were brought him ; I love her as my life ; I will 
kneel to her , if nothing elfe will do , to prevail upon her 
to oblige me ! 

Your father and mother (reverfe to what fhould 
have been !) would have humbled themfelvcs to you : 
And if you could have denied them, and refufed 
to fign the fettlements previous to the meeting, they 
would have yielded, altho’ with regret. 

But it was prefumed, fo naturally fweet your tem¬ 
per, fo felf-denying, as they thought you, that you 
could not have withflood them, notwithflanding all 
your diflike of the one man, without a greater degree 
of headftrong paffion for the other , than you had given 
any of us reafon to expe£l from you. 

If you had , the meeting on Wednefday would 
have been a lighter trial to you. You would have 
been prefented to all your aflembled friends, with a 
fhort fpeech only,‘ That this was the young creature, 
‘ till very lately faultlefs, condefcending, and ob- 
‘ liging, now having caufe to glory in a triumph over 
< the wills of father, mother, uncles, the mofl in- 
‘ dulgent ; over family interefls, family-views, and 
c preferring her own will to every-body’s; and this 

* for a tranfitory preference to perfon only; the mo- 
c rals of the men not to be compared with each 

* other’s.* 
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Thus complied with, and perhaps blefTed, by your 
ifather and mother, and the confequences of* your dis¬ 
obedience deprecated in the folemneft manner by 
your inimitable mother, your generosity would have 
been appealed to, fince your duty would have been 
found too weak an inducement, and you would have 
been bid to withdraw for one half-hour’s considera¬ 
tion : Then would the Settlements have been again 
tendered for your Signing, by the perfon leaf! difob- 
liging to you; by your good Norton perhaps ; (he 
perhaps Seconded by your father again : And if again 
refufed, you would again have been led in, to declare 
fuch your refufal. Some reftri&ions, which you 
yourfelf had propofed, would have been infilled upon. 
You would have been permitted to go home with me, 
or with your uncle Antony [which, not agreed upon, 
becaufe they hoped you might be prevailed with], there 
to tarry till the arrival of your coufin Morden ; or till 
your father could have borne to feeyou; or till allured, 
that the views of Lovelace were at an end. 

This the intention, your father So Set upon your 
compliance. So much in hopes that you would have 
yielded, that you would have been prevailed upon by 
methods So condescending nnd fo gentle; no wonder 
that he, in particular, was like a diflra&ed man, when 
he heard of your flight—of your flight, fo premedi¬ 
tated j — with your ivy fummer-houfe dinings, your 
arts to blind me, and all of us ! —naughty, naughty 
young creature! >nG £ 

I, for my part, would not believe it, when told of it. 
Your uncle Hervey would not believe it. We rather 
expefred, we rather feared, a flill more defperate ad¬ 
venture. There could be but one more defperate; 
and I was readier to have the. cafcade firfl reforted 
to, than the garden back-door.—Your mamma fainted 
away, while her heart was torn between the two ap- 
prehenfions.— Your father, poor man ! your father, 
was befuk himfclf for near an hour. To this day he 

v can 
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can hardly bear your name: Yet can think of nobody 
elfe. Your merits, my dear* but aggravate your 
fault.—Something of frefh aggravation almoft every 
hour.— How can any favour be expedted ? 

I am forry for it; but am afraid, nothing you afk 
will be complied with. 

Why mention you, my dear, the faving you From 
mortifications \ who have gone off with a man ? 
What a poor pride is it to ft and upon any thing 

elfe ? 

I dare not open my lips in your favour. Nobody 
dare. Your letter muft ftand by itfelf. This has 
caufed me to fend it to Harlowe-place. Expedtthere¬ 
fore great feverity. May you be enabled to fupport 
the lot you have chofen ! O my dear ! how unhappy 
have you made every-body ! Can you expedt to be 
happy ? Your father wifhes you had never been born. 
Your poor mother — But why fhould I aiflidtyou? 
There is now no help ! — You muft be changed in¬ 
deed, if you are not very unhappy yourfelf in the 
refledtions your thoughtful mind muft fuggeft to you. 

You muft now make the beft of your lot. Yet 
not married, it feems! 

It is in your power, you fay, to perform whatever 
you lhall undertake to do : You may deceive your- 
fel.f; You hope that your reputation* and your 
friends favour, may be retrieved. Never, never, 
both, I doubt i if either. Every offended perfon (and 
that is all who loved you, and are related to you) muft: 
join to reftore you : When can thefe be of one mind, 
in a cafe fo notorioufly wrong ? t ^ 

It would be very grievous, you fay, to be preci¬ 
pitated upon meafures, that may make the defirable 
reconciliation more difficult. Is it now y my dear, a 
time for you to be afraid of bein g precipitated ? At 
preftnt y if evert there can be no thought of reconci¬ 
liation. The upfiot of your precipitation muft firft 
be feen. There may be murder yet, as far as we knowl 
* M 6 
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Will the man you are with, pail: wiHingty with you f 
If not, what may be the confetjuence ? If he iofil. 
Lord blefs me ! what {hall we think of his reafoiis for 
it ? — I will fly this thought. I know your purity— 
But, my^dear, are you not out of all protection — 
Are you not unmarry’d ?— Have you not (making 
your daily prayers tifelefs) thrown yourfelf into tem¬ 
ptation ? Ana is not the man the moft wicked of 
plotters ? 

You have hitherto, you fay (and I think, my dear, 
with an air unbecoming your declared penitence), no 
fault to find With the behaviour of a man from whom 
every evil was apprehended : Like Csefar to the Ro¬ 
man augur, which I heard you tell of, who had bid 
him Beware oft be ides of March : The ides of March , 
faid Caefar, feeing the augur among the croud, as he 
marched in Hate to the feriatc-houfe, which he never 
was to return from alive, The ides of Marth are come . 
But they are not faft, the augur reply’d. Make the 
application, my dear: May you be able to make this 
reflexion upon his good behaviour to the laft of your 
knowlege of him ! May he behave himfelf better to 
you, than he fever did to any-body dfe whom he ha'd 
power over ! Amen ! 

No anfwer, I befeech you. I hope your mefFenger 
will not tell any-body that I have written to you. 
And I dare fay you will not {hew what I have written 
to Mr. Lovelace—For I have written with the lefs 
referve, depending upon your prudence. 

You have my prayers. 

My Dolly knows not that I write. Nobody does: 
Not even Mr. Hervey. 

: Dolly would have feveral times written: But, hav¬ 
ing defended your fault With heat, and with a partia¬ 
lity, that alarmed us [Such a fall as yours, my deyr, 
muft be alarming to all parents], {he has been forbid- 
r Herr, od pain of lofuig our favour for fever : And this 
at your family’s re quell, as well as by her father’s 
f mmands. You 





Mifs Clarffia HartoWe. 

You have the poor girl’s hourly prayers^ however* 
I will tell you, tho’ fhe knows not that I do, as well 


as thofe of 

Tour truly affliffed aunt , 

Friday, April21. D. Hervey. 
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fiuiii j ii/ ju-ni ^nj joii cj. tJf* 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe ; To Mifs Howe. 

[ JVith the preceding . J 

toqd w rrr r • ;■> Sat, Morn . April 22* 

T Have juft now received the inclofed from my aunt 
Hervey. Be pleafed, my dear, to keep her fecret 
of having written to the unhappy wretch, her niece. 

I may go to London, I fee, or where I will. No 
matter what becomes of me. >>• 

I was the willinger to fufpend my journey thither, 
till I heard from Harlowe-Place. I thought, if I 
could be encouraged to hope for a reconciliation, I 
would let this man fee, that he fhould not have me 
in his power, but upon my own terms, if at all. 

But I find I muft be fys, whether I will or not ; 
and perhaps thro’ ftill greater mortifications than thofe 

f reat ones which I have already met with.—And muft 
be fo abfolutely thrown upon a man, with whom I 
am not at all fatisfied 1 

My letter is fent, you fee, to Harlowe-Place. ( My 
heart akes for the reception it may meet iwith there. 
One comfort only arifes to me from its being fent; 
That my aunt will clear herfelf, by the communica¬ 
tion, from the fuppofition of having correfponded 
with the poor creature whom they have all determined 
to reprobate. It is no fmall part of my misfortune, 
that I have weaken’d the confidence one dear friend 
has in another, and made one look cool upon another. 
My poor coufin Dolly, you fee, has reafon to regret 
this, as well as my aunt. Mifs Howe, my dear Mifs 

Howe, 
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Howe, is but too fenfible of the effects of my fault, m\ 

having had more words with her mother on my at- sri 

count, than ever {he had on any other. Yet the ii\ 
man who has drawn me into all this evil, I muft be a# 

thrown upon !— Much did I confider, much did I ^ 

apprehend, before my fault, fuppofmg I were to be 
guilty of it: But T faw it not in all its {hocking 
lights. virioi/1 • • i • .(ujo? Ion ;j, 

And now, to know that my father, an hour before ta 

he received the tidings of my fuppofed flight, owned * 

that he loved me as his life: That he would have been ?, 

all condefcenfion : That he would—Oh ! my dear, 
how tender, how mortifyingly-tender, now in him \ 

My aunt need not have been afraid, that it {hould be 
known, that (he has fent me fuch a letter as this!—A 
father to kneel to a daughter ! — There would not 
indeed have been any bearing of that!—What I 
{hould have done in fuch a cafe, I know not. Death 
would have been much more welcome to me, than 
fuch a fight, on fuch an occafion, in behalf of a man 
fo very, very difguftful to me! But I haddeferved 
annihilation, had I fuffered my father to kneel in 
vain. 

Yet, had but the facrifice of inclination and perfonal 
preference , been ally lefs than kneeling {hould have 
done. My duty {hould have been the conqueror of 
my inclination. But an averfion—an averfion fo very 
fincere ! — The triumph of a cruel and ambitious 
brother, ever fo uncontroulable, joined with the in- 
fults of an envious fitter, bringing wills to theirs * 
which otherwife would have been favourable to me t 
The marriage-duties fo very ftrong, fo folemply to be 
engaged for: The marriage-intimacies (permit me to 
fay to you, my friend, what the pureft, altho’ with 
apprehenfion, muft think of) fo very intimate : My- 
felf one, who never looked upon any duty, much lefe 
a voluntarily - vow*d one, with indifference ; could it 
have been honeft in me to have given my hand to an 

odious 
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odious hand, and to have confented to fuch a more 
than reludlant, fuch an immifcible union, if I may fo 
call it?—For life too !—Did I not think more and 
deeper than moll young creatures think; did I not 
weighs did I not reflect j I might perhaps have been 
lefs obftinate.— Delicacy (may I prefume to call it ?), 
thinking , weighings reflect ion^ are not bleffings (I have 
not found them fuch) in the degree I have them. I 
wi(h I had been able, in fome very nice cafes, to have 
known what indifference was ; yet not to have my ig¬ 
norance imputable to me as a fault. Oh ! my dear ! 
the finer fenfibilities, if I may fuppofe mine to be fuch, 
make not happy! 

What a method had my friends intended to take 
with me f—This, I dare fay, was a method chalked 
out by my brother. He , 1 fuppofe, was to have pre- 
fented me to all my affembled friends, as the daugh¬ 
ter capable of preferring her own will to the wills of 
them all. It would have been a fore trial, no doubt. 
Would to heaven, however, I had flood it—Let the 
iffue have been what it would, would to heaven I had 
flood it 1 

There may be murder, my aunt fays. This looks 
as if fhe knew of Singleton’s rafh plot. Such an up- 
Jhoty as fhe calls it, of this unhappy affair, Heaven 
avert! 

She flies a thought, that I can lefs dwell upon—A 
cruel thought! — But fhe has a poor opinion of the 
purity fhe compliments me with, if file thinks, that 
I am not, by God’s grace, above temptation from 
this fex. Altho* I never faw a man, whofe per [on I 
could like, before this man.} yet his faulty chara&er 
allowed me but little merit fiom the indifference I pre¬ 
tended to on his account. But, now I fee him in 
nearer lights, I like him lefs than ever.— Indeed, I 
never liked him fo little as now. Upon my word, I 
think I could hate him (if I do not already hate him) 
fooner than any man I ever thought tolerably of.—A 

gooi 
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good reafon why: Becaufe I have been more di{ap¬ 
pointed in my expeditions of him, altho’ they never 
were fo high, as to have made him my choice in pre¬ 
ference to the fingle life, had that been permitted me. 
Still, if the giving him up for ever will make my path 
to reconciliation eafy, and if they will fignify as much 
to me, they (hall fee that I never will be his : For I 
have the vanity to think my foul his foul’s fuperior. 
You will fay I rave : Forbid to write to my aunt, 
and taught to defpair of reconciliation, yob, my 
dear, muft be troubled with my paflionate refent-. 
ments. What a wretch was I to meet him, aiitf 
thereby to leave it not in my power to Hand the ge¬ 
neral meeting with my friends ! — All would now 
have been over ! — And who can tell, when my pre- 
fent diftrefles will?—Rid of both men, I had been 
now perhaps at my aunt Hervey’s, or at my uncle 
Antony’s; wifhing for my coufin Morden’s arrival 5 
who might have accommodated all. 

I intended , indeed, to have flood it—And, if I 
had, how know I by whofe name I might now have 
been called ? For how fhould I have refilled a con- 
defeending, a kneeling father, had he been able to 
have kept his temper with me ! 

Yet my aunt fays, he would have relented, if 1 
had not. Perhaps he would have been moved by my 
humility, before he could have fhewa fuch undue 
condefcenfion. Such temper as he would have re¬ 
ceived me with, might have been improved upon in 
my favour. And that he had defign’d ultimately to 
relent, how it clears my friends, at leafl to them- 
felves, and condemns me ! O why were my aunt’s 
hints [I remember them now] fo very dark ?—Yet I 
intended to have returned after the interview ; and 
then perhaps fhe would have explain’d herfelf.— O 
this artful, this defigning Lovelace!— Yet I mufl re¬ 
peat, that moft ought I to blame myfelf for meeting 
him. i tli bo 3 loYo oa bdtl ntmoxi 

6 But 
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But far, far, be banifh’d from me, fruitlefs recrir, > 
mination ! Far banifhed, bttaufe fruitlefs ! Let me 
wrap myfelf about in the mantle of my own inte«v r 
grity, and take comfort in my unfaulty intention 
Since it is now too late to look back, let me collect 
all my fortitude, and endeavour to Hand thofe lhafts 
of angry providence, which it will not permit me to 
fhun ! That, whatever the trials may be, which I am 
deftined to undergo, I may not behave unworthily in 
them; but come out amended by them. 

Join with me in this prayer, my beloved friend ; for 
your own honour’s fake, as well as for love’s fake, 
join with me in it t f Left a deviation on my fide 
ihould, with the cenforious, call a lhade upon a friend- 
fhip, which hafs no body , no levity, in it, and whofe 
bafis is improvement, as well in the greater as letter 
duties. 

Cl. Harlowb# 

• 0J ' X . . >.I A* .w* \ * * , * 

letter lii. 

‘ 3 vcn won & 1 strain vu r , w\ 3 fi 3 l 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe# 

Saturday , P. M. April 23. 

Q My bell, my only friend! Now indeed is my 
heart broken !— It has received a blow it never 
will recover! Think not of correfponding with a 
wretch who now feems abfolutely devoted ! How can 
it be otherw'ife, if a parent’s curfes have the weight I 
always attributed to them, and have heard fo many, 
inftances of their being follow’d by 1— Yes, my dear 
Mifs Howe, fuperadded to all my afflictions, I have 
the coijfequences of a father’s curfe to ftruggle with 1 
How Iball I fupport this reflection !—My pall and 
my prefent fttuation fo much authorizing my appre¬ 
hensions ! 

I have, at laft, a letter from my unrelenting fifter. 
Would to heaven I had not provoked it, by my le- 

cond 
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cond letter to my aunt Hervey. It lay ready for me, 
it feems. The thunder flept, till I awaken'd it. I 
inclofe. the letter itfelf. Tranfcribe it I cannot. There 
is no bearing the thoughts of it: For ({hocking re¬ 
flection !) the curfe extends to the life beyond thisr 
I am in the depth of vapourifh defpondency* I 
can only repeat, Shun, fly, correfpond not with a 
wretch fo devoted, as 

Tour Clarissa Harlowe. 

no \hoUiji jrru Jfpnigqolb \inqm£aj lyov 

LETTER LIII. 

To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe ; 

To be left at Mr . Ofgood’r, near Soho-Square. 

Friday , April 21 . 

T was expeCted you would fend again to me, or 
to my aunt Hervey. The inclofed has lain ready 
for you therefore by direction. You will have no an- 
fwer from any-body, write to whom you will, and as 
often as you will, and what you will . ;du)noo o3 

It was defigned to bring you back by proper au¬ 
thority, or to fend you whither the difgraces you 
have brought upon us all, {hould be in the Ukelieffc 
way, after a while, to be forgotten. But I believe 
that defign is over : So you may range fecurely : No¬ 
body will think it worth while to give themfelves any 
trouble about you. Yet my mamma has obtained 
leave to fend you your cloaths, of all forts: But your 
cloaths only. This is a favour you'll fee by the within 
letter not defign'& you : And now not granted for your 
fake, but becaufe my poor mother cannot bear in 
her light any thing you ufed to wear. Read the in- 
doled* and tremble. t : V fUuSTi 

Arabella Harlowe. 

To 

Qo'gle - 
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To the moji ungrateful and undutiful of daughters . 

Harlowe-Place , Sat . April i£. 

Sijler that was , 

Tj’OR I know not what name you are permitted , or 
4 choofe to go by. 

You have filled us all with diftra&ion. My father, 
in the firft agitations of his mind, on difcovering your 
wicked, your (hameful elopement, imprecated, on 
his knees, a fearful curfe upon yon. Tremble at the 
recital of it!—No lefs, than ‘ that you may meet 
« your punifliment, both here and hereafter 3 by means 
« of the very wretch, in whom you have chofen to 
« place your wicked confidence.” 

Your cloaths will not be fent you. You feem, by 
leaving them behind you, to have been fecure of them, 
whenever you demanded them. But perhaps you 
could think of nothing but meeting your fellow :— 
Nothing but how to get off your forward felf! — For 
every-thing feems to have been forgot, but what was 
to contribute to your wicked flight.—Yet, you judged 
right, perhaps, that you would have been detected, 
had you endeavour’d to get off your cloaths !— Cun¬ 
ning creature! not to make one Hep that we could 
guefs at you by!— Cunning to effect your own ruin, 
and the difgrace of all the family ! 

But does the wretch put you upon writing for 
your things, for fear you (hould be too expenfive to 
him ?— That’s it, I fuppofe. 

Was there ever a giddier creature ? — Yet this is 
the celebrated, the blazing Clarifla—Clarifla, what ? 
-— Harlowe , no doubt f — And Harlowe it will be, 
to the difgrace of us all !— 

Your drawings and your pieces are all taken down; 
as is alfo your own whole-length picture, in the Van¬ 
dyke tafte, from your late parlour : They are taken 
down, and thrown into your clofet, which will be 

nailed 
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nailed up, as if it were not a part of the houfe ; there 
to perilh together: For who can bear to fee them ? 
Yet, how did they ufe to be Ihewn to every-body j 
the former, for the magnifying of your dainty finger- 
works ; the latter, for the imputed dignity [dignity 
how in the dull fj of your boafted figure ( a ) ; and 
this by thofe fond parents whom you have run away 
from with fo much , yet with fo little contrivance ! 

My brother vows revenge upon your libertine— 
For the family’s fake he vows it — Not for yours /— 
F6r he will treat you, he declares, like a common 
creature, if ever he fees you: And doubts not, that 
this will be your fate. 

My uncle Harlowe renounces you for ever. 

So does my uncle Antony. ° 

So does my aunt Hervey. 

So do /, bafe unworthy creature!— The difgracd 
of a good family, and the property of an infamous 
rake 1 , as queffionlefs you will foon find yourfelf, if 
you are not already ! 

Your books, fince they have not taught you what 
belongs to your family, to your fex, and to your 
education, will not be lent you. Your money neither. 
Nor yet the jewels fo undeservedly made yours ! Fot 
it is wilhed you may be feeri a beggar along London, 
flreets! 

If all this is heavy, lay your hand fo your heart, 
and afk yourfelf, why you have deferved it ? 

Every gentleman, whom your pride taught you to 
reje£l; with fcorn (Mr. Solmes excepted, who, how¬ 
ever, has reafon to rejoice that he milled you), tri¬ 
umphs in your fhameful elopement; and now knows 
how to account for his being refufed. 

Your worthy Norton is afhamed of you, and 
mingles her tears with your mamma's j both reproach- 

ing 

(a) This piSiure is drawn as big as the life by Mr. High - 
wrfi and is in his pojfejfon . 
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ing themfelves for their fhares in you, and in fo fruit¬ 
less an education. 

Fvery-body, in fhort, is afliamed of you: But 
none more than 

Arabella Harlowe, 

LETTER. LIV. 

iff*/* Howe, To Mlfs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Tuefday> April 25. 

t>E comforted; be notdeje&ed; do not defpond, 
+* my deareft and beft-beloved friend. God Al¬ 
mighty is juft and gracious, and gives not his aflent 
to rafh and inhuman curfes. Jf he did, malice, envy, 
and the blackeft paflions, in the blackeft hearts, would 
triumph, ai)d the beft (blafted by the malignity of 
the worft) would be miferable in both worlds. 

This malediftion fhews only, what manner of i*pirit 
they are of, and how much their fordid views exceed 
their parental love. Tis all rage and difappointment, 
my dear; difappointment in defigns proper to be fru- 
ftrated; and all you have to grieve for is, that their 
own rafhnefs will turn upon their own hearts. God 
Almighty cannot fucceed a curfe fo prefumptuous, as 
to be carried into his futurity ! 

Fie upon them! — Fie upon them, will all the 
world fay, who (hall come to the knowlege of fuch 
overflowing venom !—-And the more, when all fhall 
know, that what they refent fo outrageoufly, is owe* 
ing to themfelves! 

My mother blames them for this wicked letter.; 
and Ihe pities you ; and, of her own accord, wifti’d 
me to write to comfort you, for this once: For fhe 
fays, It is pity your heart, which was fo noble (and 
when the fenfe of your fault, and the weight of a pa¬ 
rent’s curfe, are fo ftrong upon you), fhould be quite 
broken, 1 <y.\„. .. ,.y -.i-v. ^ 
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Lord blefs me* how your aunt writes!——Can theie 
be two rights and two wrongs in palpable cafes !— 
But, my dear, {he tnuji be wrong t So they all have 
been, juftify themfelves now as they will. They can 
only juftify themfelves to themfelves from felfifh prin¬ 
ciples, refolving to acquit , not fairly to try themfelves. 
Did your unkind aunt, in all the tedious progrefs of 
your contentions with them, give you the lead hope 
of their relenting ?— Her dark hints I now recollect, 
as well as you. But why was any thing good or hope¬ 
ful to you, to be darkly hinted ?— How eafy was it 
for her , who pretended always to love you fo well; 
for her , who can give fuch flowing licence to her pen 
for your hurt; to have given you one word, one line 
(in confidence) of their pretended change of meafures ! 

But don’t mind their after-pretences, my dear—All 
of them ferve but for tacit confeffions of their vile 
ufage of you. I will keep your aunt’s fecret, never 
fear. I would not, on any confideration, that my 

mother fhould fee it. . . . , \ 

You will now fee, that you have nothing left, but 

to overcome all fcrupuloufnefs, and marry, as foon 
as you have opportunity. Determine upon this, my 

I will give you a motive for it, regarding myfelf. 
For this I have refolved, and this I have vowed [O 
friend, the beft beloved of my heart, be not angry 
with me for it!] < Thatfo long as your happinefs is 
c in fufpenfe, I will never think of marrying. In 
juftice to the man I (hall have, I have vowed this : 
t my dear, muft I not be miferable, if you are fa. 
And what an unworthy wife muft I be to any man, 
who cannot have intereft enough in my heart, to 
make his obligingnefs a balance for an affliction he has 

not caufed ? . 

I would {hew Lovelace your filler s abominable 

letter,were it to me. I inclofe it. It (hall not have a' 
place in this houfe. T his will enter him of courfe into 
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the fubje&, which now you ought to have moft 
in view. Let him fee what you fuffer for him. He 
cannot prove bafe to fuch an excellence. I fhould 
never enjoy my head or my fenfes, fhould this man 
prove a villain to you 1 With a merit fo exalted, 
you may have punilhment more than enough for your 
involuntary fault, in that hufband. 

I would not have you be too fure, that their pro¬ 
ject to feize you is over. The words intimating, that 
it is over, in the letter of that abominable Arabella, 
feem calculated to give you fecurity.—She only fays, 
fhe believes that defign is over.—And I do not yet 
find from Mifs Lloyd, that it is difavow’d. So it 
will be beft, when you are at London, to be private, 
and to let every direction be to a third place; for fear 
of the worft ; for I would not, for the world, have 
you fall into the hands of fuch flaming and malevo¬ 
lent fpirits, by furprize. 

I will myfelf be content to dire& to you at fome 
third place; and that I may have it to averr to my 
mother, or to any other, if occafton be, that I know 
not where you are. / ... ; 

Befides, this meafure will make you lefs apprehen- 
five of the confequences of their violence, fhould they 
refolve to attempt to carry you off in fpite of Lovelace. 

I would have you direct to Mr. Hickman, even 
your anfwer to this. I have a reafon for it. Belides, 
my mamma, notwithftanding this particular indulg¬ 
ence, is very pofltive. 

I would not have you dwell on the fhocking occa- 
(ion. I know how it mull affe£t you. But don’t let 
it. Try to make light of it [Forget it you can’t] ; 
And purfue other fubje&s—The fubje&s before you. 
And let me know your progrefs, and what he fays [So 
far may you enter into this hateful fubje&j to this 
abominable letter, and diabolical curfe. I expe& that 
this will aptly introduce the grand topic between you, 
without needing a mediator. c 

Come, 
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Come, my dear, when things are at worft, they 
muft mend. Good often comes, when evil is expect¬ 
ed. Happily improv'd upon, this very curfe may turn 
to a bleffing. — But if you defpond, there can be no 
hopes of cure.— Don't let them break your heart; 
for that, it is plain to me, is now what fome people 
have in view to do. 

How poor, to with-hold from you your books, your 
jewels, and your money !— The latter is all you can 
at prefent want, fmce they will vouchfafe to fend your 
cloaths.— I fend fifty guineas by the bearer, inclofed 
in {ingle papers in my Norris’s Mifcellanics . I charge 
you, as you love me, return them not. 

I 'have more at your fervice. So if you like not 
your lodgings, or his behaviour, when you get tp 
town, leave both out of hand. 

I would advife you to write to Mr. Morden with¬ 
out delay. If he intends for England, it may hailen 
him. And you'll do very well till he can come. But 
furely Lovelace is bewitched, if he takes not his hap¬ 
piness from .your con ferity before that of Mr. Morden’s 
is made needful by his arrival. 

Come, my dear, be comforted. All is haftening to 
be well. This very violence (hews that it is. Suppofe 
yourfelf to be me 9 and me to be you [You may —for 
your diftrefs is mine] ; and then give to yourfelf 
thofe confolations which, in that cafe, you would 
give me. Nothing but words has palled, vehement 
and horrid as thofe are. The divine goodnefs will not 
let them be more. Can you think that heaven will 
feal to the black paflions of its depraved creatures ? 
Manage with your ufual prudence the flake before 
you, ^nd all will be flill happy. 

I have as great apprehenfions as you of the weight 
of a parent’s curfe: But not of the curfe of thofe 
parents, who have more to anfwer for, than the 
child, in the very errors they fo much refent. To 
intitle thofe horrid words to efficacy, the parents views 
. . Ihovdd 
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Should be pure, fhould be altogether juftifiable *, and 
the child's ingratitude and undutifulnefs, without ex- 
cufe ; and her choice too, as totally inexcufable. 

This is the true light, as I humbly conceive, that 
this matter fhould appear to you in, and to every¬ 
body, If you let not defpondency feize you, you 
will ftrengthen, you will add more day to this but 
glimmering light, from 

Tour ever-affectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe, 

* | » • • \ ^ I , . 

I hurry This away by Robert. I will inquire into 
the truth of your aunt's pretences, about their change 
of meafures, had you not gone away. 


LETTER LV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Wedncfday Mornings April 26. 
V OUR letter, my beloved Mifs Howe, gives 
me great comfort. How fweetly do I experience 
the truth of the wife man’s obfervation, That a faith¬ 
ful friend is the ?nedicine of life / 

Your meflenger finds me juft fetting out for Lon¬ 
don : The chaife at the door. Already 1 have taken 
leave of the good widow, who has oblig’d me with 
the company of her eldeft daughter, at Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s requeft, while he rides by us. The young 
gentlewoman is to return in two or three days W’ith 
the chaife, in its way to my Lord M.’s Hertfordfhire 
feat. 

I received this dreadful letter on Sunday, when 
Mr. Lovelace was out. He faw, on his return, my 
extreme anguifh and dejection ; and he was told how 
much worfe I had been; For I had fainted away 
twice. 

I think it has touch’d my head as well as my 
heart. > 
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He would fain have feen it. But I would not per* 
Tnit that, becaufe of the threatnings he would have 
found in it, againft himfelf. As it was , the effe& it 
had upon me, made him break out into execrations 
and menaces. I was fo ill, that he himfelf advifed 
me to delay going to town on Monday, as I propofed 

to do. jJil 

He is extremely regardful and tender of me. AU 

that you fuppofed would follow this violent letter, 
from him, has followed it. He has offer'd himfelf to 
my acceptance, in fo unreferv’d a manner, that l am 
concern’d I have written fo freely and fo diffidently of 
him. Pray, my deareft friend, keep to yourfelf 
every thing that may appear difreputable of him from 

I muff own to you, that his kind behaviour, and 
my low-fpiritednefs* co operating with your former 
ad vice, and my unhappy fituation, made me that very 
Sunday evening receive unrefervedly his declarations : 
And now, indeed, I am more in his power than 

ever. t 

He preffes me every hour for frelh tokens or my 

efteem for him, and confidence in him. He owns, that 
he doubted the one, and was ready to defpair of the 
other. And, as I have been brought to fome verbal 
conceffions, if he fhould prove unworthy, I am fure, 
I (hall have great reafon to blame this violent letter : 
For I have no refolution at all. Abandon’d thus of 
all my natural friends, and only you to pity me ; and 
you reftrained as I may fay } I have been forced to turn 
iny defolate heart to luch protection as I could find. 

All my comfort is, that your advice repeatedly 
civen to the fame purpofe, in your kind letter before 
yne, warrants me. Upon the ftrength ot that, I now 
fet out the more chearfully to London \ Foi, before, 
u heavy weight bung upon my heart, and, altno I 

thought it bell and fafeft to go, yet my fpirit funk, I 
9 -2 know 
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know not why, at every motion I made towards a 
preparation for it. 

I hope no, mifchief will happen on the road. — I 
hope thefe violent fpirits will not meet. 

Every one is waiting for me.—Pardon me* my bed, 
my kindeft friend, that I return your Norris. Inf 
thefe more promising profpe&s, I cannot have occa- 
fion for your favour. Befides, I have fome hope, 
that with my cloaths they will fend me what I wrote 
for, altho’ it is deny’d me in the letter. If they do 
not, and if I fhould have occafion, I can but fignify 
my wants to fo ready a friend. But I had rather me- 
thinks you fhould have it ftill to fay, if challeng’d, 
that nothing of this nature has been either requefted or 
done. I fay This, with a view intirely to my future 
hopes of recovering your mamma’s favour, which, 
next to that of my own father and mother, I am mofi 
folicitous to recover. 

I muft add one thing more, notwithftanding my 
hurry; and that is : Mr. Lovelace offered to attend 
me to Lord M.’s, or to fend for his chaplain, yefter- 
day: He prefs’d me to confent to this propofal, moft 
earneftly 5 and even feem’d more defirous to have the 
ceremony pafs here, than at London: For when there, 
I had told him, it was time enough to confider of 
fo weighty and important a matter. Now, upon the 
receipt of your kind, your confolatory letter, me* 
thinks I could almoft wifh it had been in my power to 
comply with his earned: folicitations. But this dread** 
ful letter has unhing’d my whole frame. Then fome 
little punctilio furely is neceffary. No preparation 
made. No articles drawn. No licence ready. Grief 
fo extreme: No pleafure in profpe£t, nor fo much as 
in wifh —O my dear, who could think of entering 
into fo folemn an engagement I Who, fo unprepared, 
could feem to be fo ready ! 

If I could flatter myfelf, that my indifference to all 
the joys of this life proceeded from proper motives, 
> N 2 
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and not rather from the difappointments and mortifi¬ 
cations my pride has met with, how much rather, I 
think, fhould I choofe to be -wedded to my fhroud, 
than to any man on earth 1 

Indeed I have at prefent no pleafure, but in your 
friendfhip. Continue That to me, Ibe r eechyou. If 
my heart riles hereafter to more, it muft be built on 
that foundation. 

My fpirits fink again, on fetting out. Excufe this 
depth of vapourifh deje&ion, which forbids me even 
hope , the cordial that keeps life from ftagnating, and 
which never was deny’d me, till within thefe eight- 
and-forty hours. 

But ’tis time to relieve you. 

Adieu, my beft beloved ^nd kindeft friend'! Pray 
for your 

Cl. Hauowe. 

letter lvl 


Miff Howe., To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Thurfday , April 27 . 

I Am forry you return’d my Norris. But you 
muft be allow’d to do as yop pleafe. So muft I, in 
return. We muft neither of us, perhaps, expeift ab- 
folutely of the other what is the rightefi to be done: 
And yet few folks, lb young, better know, what that 
rightejl is. I cannot feparate myfelf from you, my 
dear ; altho* I give a double mftance of my vanity in 
this particular compliment to myfelf.' 

I am moft heartily rejoiced, that your profpe&sare 
fo much mended; and that, as I hoped, good has been 
produced out of evil. What muft the man have been, 
what muft have been his views, had he not taken fuch 
a turn, upon a letter fo vile, and treatment fo unna¬ 
tural, himfelf principally theoccafion of it? 

You know hcjl your motives for fufpending: But I 
with you had taken him at offer? fo earncft. Why 
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fhouTd you not have permitted him to fend for Lord 
M/s chaplain ? If pun&ilio only was in the way, 
and want of a licence, and of proper preparations,^ 
and fuchdifce, my fervice to you, my dear : And 
there is ceremony tantamount to your ceremony. 

Don’t 1 , don’t, my dear friend, again be fo very 
melancholy a decliner, as to prefer a fhroud, when 
the matter you wifh for is in your power; and when, 
as you have faid juftiy' heretofore, perfons cannot die 
when they will. 

But it is a ffrange pervcrfenefs in human nature,- 
that we covet at a diftance, what when near we 

flight. 


You have now but one point to purfue : That is 
marriage. Let that be compared. Leave the reft to 
Providence ; and follow as that leads. You’ll have 
^ a handfomeman, a genteel man ; he would be a wife 
mkn, if he were not vain of his endowments, and 
wild and intriguing : But while the eyes of many of 
our fex, taken by fo fpeeious a form, and fo brilliant 
a fpirit, encourage that vanity, you muft be contented 
to ftay till grey hairs and prudence enter upon the 
ftage together. You would not have every thing in 
the fame man. 

I believe Mr. Hickman treads no crooked paths j- 
but he hobbles moft ungracefully in a ftrait one. Yet 
Hickman, tho’ he pleafes not my eye, nor diverts my 
ear, will not, as I believe, difgujl the one, nor fljock 
the other. Your man, as I have lately faid, will al¬ 
ways keep up attention ; you will always be alive 
with him, tho’ perhaps more from fears than hopes : 
While Hickman will neither fay anything to keep one 
awake, nor yet, by fhocking adventures, make one’s 
flumbers uneafy. 

I believe I now know which of the two men fo pru¬ 
dent a perfon as you would, at firft, have chofen ; 
nor doubt I, that you can guefs which I would have 
made choice of, if I might. But proud as we are. 
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the proudeft of us all can only refufe, and many of ua 
accept the but half-worthy, for fear a ftill worfe 
fhould offer. 

If the men had chofen for fpirits like their own, al- 
tho ’ Mr. Lovelace, at the long run, might have been 
too many for me, I don’t doubt but t ftould have 
given heart-ake for heart-ake, for one half-year at 
leaft; while you, with my dull-fwift, would have 
glided on as ferenely, as calmly, as accountably, as 
the fucceeding feafons j and varying no other wife 
than as they, to bring on new beauties and conye- 
niencies to all about you. 

I was going on in this ftile—But my mamma 
broke in upon me, with a prohibitory afpedh “ She 
“ gave me leave but for one letter only.”— She hat 
feen your odious uncle j and they have been in clofe 
conference again. 

She has vexed me; I muft lay this by till I hear 
from you again; not knowing where to fend it. 

Direct me to a Third place ^ as I defired in my for¬ 
mer. 

I told my mother (on her challenging me), that I 
was writing indeed, and to you : But it was only to 

amufe myfelf; for I protefted, that I knew not where 
to fend to you. 

I hope that your next may inform me of your nup¬ 
tials, altho’ the next to that were to acquaint me, that 
he was the ungratefulleft monfter on earth; as he nauft 
be, if not the kindeft hufband in it. 

My mamma has vexed me. But fo, on revifing, 
J wrote before.—But fhe has unhing i d me, as you call 
if — Pretended to catechife Hickman, I allure you, 
for contributing to our fuppofed correfpondence. Ca¬ 
techife him feyerely too, upon my word !—I believe I 
have a fneaking kindnefs for the fneaking fellow \ for 
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I can’t endure that any-body fliould treat hirtv like a 
fool but myfelf. 

I believe, between you and me, the good Lady for¬ 
got herfelf. I heard her loud.— She poflibly imagin’d, 
that my papa was come to life again !—Yet the man’s- 
meeknefs might have fooner convinced her, I (hould 
have thought; for my papa, it feems, would talk as 
loud as Ihe:—I fuppofe, tho’ within a few. yards of 
each other, as if both were out of their way, and were 
hollowing at half a mile’s diftance, to get in again. 

I know you’ll blame me for this faucinefs.—But I 
told you I was vexed : And if I had not a fpirit, my 
parentage on both fides might be doubted. 

You mull not chide me too feverely, however, be- 
caufe I have learn’d of you not to defend myfelf in an 
error : — And I own I am wrong: — And that’s 
enough. You* won’t be fo generous in this cafe, as 
you are in every other, if you don’t think it is. > 

Adieu, my dear ! — I mud, I will love you $ and 
love you for ever!: So fubferibes your 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER LVII. 

From the fame . Inch fed in the above . 

Fhurfday , April 27. 

THAVE been making inquiry, as I told you I 
■* would, whether your relations had really (before 
you left them) relolved upon that change of meafures 
which your aunt mentions in her letter:—And by 
laying together feveral pieces of intelligence, fome 
drawn from my mamma, by your uncle Antony’s 
communications} fome from Mifs Lloyd, by your 
fitter’s; and fome by a third way, that I fhall not tell 
you of; I have reafon to think the following a true 
date of the cafe. 

That there was no intention of a change of mea- 
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fures, till within two or three days of your going 
away. On the contrary, your brother and filler,. 
tho > they had no hope of prevailing with you in 
Solmes’s favour, were refolved never to give over 
their perfections, till they had pulh’d you upon take- 
ing fome Hep, which, by help of their good offices, 
Ihould be deemed inexcusable by the half-witted foute 
they had to play upon. 

But that at lail your mamma (tired with and per¬ 
haps afhamed of the paflive part fhe had adfed) 
thought fit to declare to Mifs Bell, thatlhe was deter¬ 
mined t© try to put an end to the family-feuds ; and 
to get your uncle Harlowe to fecond her endeavours. 

. This alarmed your brother and filler ; and then a 
change of measures was refolved upon. Solmes’s of¬ 
fers were however too advantageous to be given up 
and your father’s condefcenfion was now to be their 
foie dependence, and (as they give out) your laft 
trial. 

And, indeed, my dear, this mull have fucceeded r 
I verily think, with fuch a daughter as they had to 
deal with, could that father, who never, I dare fay, 
kneeled in his life, but to God, have fo far conde- 
Icended, as your aunt writes he w T ould. 

But then, my dear, what would this have done ?*— 
Perhaps you would have given Lovelace the meeting, 
in hopes to pacify him, and prevent mifehief; fup- 
pofing that they had given you time, and not hurried 
you dire&ly into the Hate. But if you had not metr 
him, you fee, that he was refolved to vilit them, and 
well attended too : And what mull have been the con- 
fequence ? 

So that, upon the whole, we know not but matters 
may be bell as they ere , however undefirable that bejl 
is. 

I hope your confiderate and thoughtful mind will 
make a good ufe of this hint. Who would not with 
patience fultain even a great evil, if lhe could per- 

fuade 
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fuade herfelf, that it was kindly difpenfed, in or¬ 
der to prevent a fill greater ? — Efpecially, if fhe 
could fit down, as you can, and acquit her own 

heart ? 

Permit me one further obfervation—Do we not fee, 
from the above fiate of the matter, what might have 
been done before, by the worthy perfon of your fa-» 
mily, had file exerted the mother , in behalf of a child 
fo meritorious, yet fo much opprefled ? 

Adieu, my dear. I will be ever yours. 

Anna Howe. 


Mifs Harlowe, in her anfwer to the firjl of the twff 
lajl letters.) chides her friend for giving fo little 
weight to her advice , in relation to her behaviour 
to her mother : — It may be proper to infert here 
the following extrails from that anfwer, tho’ a •' 
little before their time . 

‘ I will not repeat, fays fhe, what I have before 

* written in Mr. Hickman’s behalf. I will only re- 
‘ mind you of an obfervation I have made to you 

* more than once, that you have outlived your firft 
c pafiion ; and had the fecond man been an angel, he 

* would not have been more than indifferent to you.* 

‘ My motives for fufpending, proceeds fhe , were 

* not merely ceremonious ones. I was really very 

* ill. I could not hold up my head. The contents 
‘ of my fitter’s letters had pierced my heart. And 

* was I, my dear, to be as ready to accept his offer, 

‘ as if I were afraid, he never would repeat it?* 


To the fecond letter , among other things , Jhe fays : 

* So, my dear, you feem to think, that there was a 
4 fate in my error. The cordial, the confidering 
4 friend,' is feen in the obfervation you make on this 
4 occafion. Yet fince things have happen’d as they 
1 have, would to* heaven I could hear, that all the 
‘ world acquitted my father, or, at lead, my mo- 
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4 ther; for her charader, before thefe family-feuds 

* broke out, was every-one’s admiration. Don’t 

* let any-body fay from you, fo that it may come to 

* her ear* that ftie might, by a timely exertion of her 
4 fine talents, have faved her unhappy child. You’ll 
4 obferve, my dear, that in her own good time, when 
4 flie faw that there was not likely to be an end to 
4 my brother’s perfections, (he was refolved to exert 
4 herfelf. But the pragmatical daughter, by the fa- 
4 tal meetings precipitated all, and fruftrated her in- 
4 dulgent defigns. O my dear, I am now convinced, 
4 by dear experience, that while children are fo happy 
4 as to have parents or guardians, whom they may 

* confult, they fhould not prefume (no, not with the 
4 beft and pureft intentions) to follow their own con- 
4 ceits, in material cafes/ 

• A ray of hope of future reconciliation, adds Jhei 
4 darts in upon my mind, from the intention you tell 
4 me my mother had to exert herfelf in my favour, 

* had I not gone away. And my hope is the ftronger, 
4 a$ this communication points out to me, that my 
4 uncle Harlowe’s intereft is likely, in my mother’s 
4 opinion, to be of weight, if it could be engaged. It 

* will behove me, perhaps, to apply to that dear uncle, 
4 if a proper occafion offer.’ 


LETTER LVIII. 

Air. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Alonday, April 24. 

F ATE is weaving a whimfical web for thy 
friend j and I fee not but I fhall be inevitably 

manacled. 

Here have I been at work, dig, dig, dig, like a 


cunningTinne^^a^one^ time, and fpreading my 


fmires, like an artful fowler, at another, and exulting 
in my contrivances to get this inimitable creature ah- 
folutefy into my power j— Every thing made for me. 

•—Her 

. ! _ 
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. —Her brother and uncle were but my pioneers: Her 
father ftorm’d as I directed him to ftorm. Mrs. Howe 
was a<fted by the fprings I fet at work : Her daughter 
was moving for me, and yet imagin’d herfelf plumb 
againft me: And the dear creature herfelf had already 
run her ftubborn neck into my gin, and knew not 
that (he was caught; for I had not drawn my fprindges 
clofe about her.— And juft as all this was completed, 
wouldft thou believe, that I ftiould be my own ene¬ 
my, and her friend ?— That I (hould be fo totally di¬ 
verted from all my favourite purpofes, as to propofe 
to marry her before I went to town, in order to put 
it out of my own power to refume them ? 

When thou knoweft This, wilt thou not think 
that my black angel plays me booty, and has taken 
it into his head, to urge me on to the indifloluble tie, 
that he might be more fure of me (from the complex 
tranfgreflions to which he will certainly ftimulate me, 
when wedded) than perhaps he thought he could be 
from the fimple fins, in which I have fo long allowed 
myfelf, that they feem to have the plea of habit ? 

Thou wilt be ftill the more furprized, when I tell 
thee, that there feems to be a coalition going forward 
between the black angels and the white ones ; for 
here has hers induced her in one hour, and by one re¬ 
trograde accident, to acknowlege , what the charming 
creature never before acknowleged, a preferable fa¬ 
vour for me. She even owns an intention to he mine : 
—Mine, without reformation-conditions :—She per¬ 
mits me to talk of love to her : Of the irrevocable ce¬ 
remony : Yet, another extraordinary ! poft pones that 
ceremony; choofes to fet out for London; and even 
to go to the widow’s in town. 

Well, but how comes all this about, methinks thou 
alkeft ? — Thou, Lovelace, dealeft in wonders, yet 
aimeft not at the Marvellous. — How did all this come 
about ? 

I’ll tell thee—I was in danger of lofing my charmer 
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for ever.—She was foaring upward to her native ikies. 

' She was got above earth, by means, too, of . the 
Earth-born : And fomething extraordinary was to be 
done to keep her with us Sublunaries, And what fo 
effe&ually as the Toothing vbice of Love, and the at¬ 
tracting offer of Matrimony from a. man not hated, 
can fix the attention of the maiden heart aking with 
uncertainty; and before impatient of the queftionable. 
queflion ? 

This, in fhort, was the cafe.—-While fhe was re- 
fufing all manner of obligation to me, keeping me at 
haughty diflance ; in hopes that her coufin Morden’s 
arrival would foon fix her in a full and abfolute inde¬ 
pendence of me: Difgufted likewife at her adorer, for 
holding himfelf the reins of his own paflions, inftead of 
giving them up to her controul:— She writes a letter, 
urging an anfwer to a letter before written, for her 
apparel, her jewels, and fome gold, which fhe had 
left behind her ; all which was to fave her pride from 
obligation, and to promote the independence her heart 
was fet upon. —And what follow'd but a {hocking 
anfwer, made flill more {hocking by the communi¬ 
cation of a paternal curfe upon a daughter, deferving 
only bleflings?—A curfe upon the curfer’s heart, and 
a double one upon the tranfmitter’s, the fpiteful, the 
envious Arabella ! 

Abfent when it came ; on my return, I found her, 
recovering from fits, again to fall into ftronger fits; 
and no-body expecting her life ; half a dozen meflen- 
gers difpatch’d to find me out. — Nor wonder at her 
being fo affe&ed ; fhe,whofe filial piety gave her dread¬ 
ful faith in a father's curfes ; and the curfe of this 
gloomy tyrant extending, to ufe her own words, when 
lhe could fpeak, to both worlds .—O that it had turn’d, 
in the moment of -its utterance, to a mortal quinfey, 
and flicking in his gullet, had choak’d the old exe- 
crator, as a warning to all fuch unnatural fathers. 
What a mifcrcant had 1 been, nr* 
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voured to bring her back, by all the endearments* by 
alb the vows, by all the offers that I could make 
her ? 

I did bring her back. More than a father to her ; 
for I have given her a life her unnatural father had 
well-nigh taken away; fhall I not cherifh the fruits 
of my own benefaction ?— I have been in earneft 
in my vows to marry, and my ardour to urge the pre- 
fent time was a real ardour. But extreme dejeCtion, 
with a mingled delicacy, that in her dying moments I 
doubt not (he will preferve, have caufed her to refufe 
me the time, tho* not the folemnity; for fhe has told 
me, that now fhe muft be wholly in my protection, 
being dejlitute of every other ! — More indebted ftill, 
thou feeft, to her cruel friends, than to herfelf, for 
her favour! 

She has written to Mifs Howe an account of their 
barbarity; but has not acquainted her, how very ill 

fhe was.- 

Low, very low, fhe remains ; yet, dreading her 
ftupid brother's enterprize, fhe wants to be in Lon¬ 
don : Where, but for this accident, and (wouldft 
thou have believed it ?) my perfuafions, feeing her fo 
very ill, fhe would have been this night; and we 
fhall adually fet out on Wednesday morning, if fhe 
be not worfe. 

And now for a few words with thee, on thy heavy 
preachment of Saturday laft. 

Thou art apprehensive, that the Lady is now in 
danger indeed ; and it is a miracle thou telleft me, if 
fhe Hand fuch an attempter: ‘ Knowing what we 

* know of the fex, thou fayeft, thou fhouldft dread, 
‘ wert thou me, to make farther trial, left thou 

* fhouldft fucceed/ And, in another place, telleft 
me, c That thou pleadcft not for the ftate, for any 

* favour thou haft for it.’ 

What an advocate art thou for matrimonv f—Thou 
wert ever an unhappy fellow at argument Does the 
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trite fluff with which the refl of thy letter abounds, 
in favour of wedlock, ftrike with the force that this 

does againji it ? 

Thou takeft great pains to convince me, and that 
from the diftrefles the Lady is reduced to [chiefly by 
her friends perfecutions and implacablenefs, I hope 
thou wilt own, and not from me as yet], that the 
propofed trial will not be a fair trial. But let me afk 
thee, Is not calamity the teft of virtue ? And wouldft 
thou not have me value this charming creature upon 
proof of her merits ? — Do I not intend to reward her 
by marriage, if fhe ftand that proof ? 

But why repeat I, what I have faid before ?—Turn 
back, thou egregious arguer, turn back to my long 
letter of the 13th ( a ); and thou wilt there find every 
fyllable of what thou haft written, either anfwer’d or 
invalidated. 

But I am not angry with thee. Jack. I love op- 
pofition. As gold is try’d by fire, and virtue by 
temptation; fo is fterling wit by oppofition. Have 
I not, before thou fettedft out as an advocate for my 
fair one, often brought thee in, as making objections 
to my proceedings, for no other reafon than to exalt 
myfelf by proving thee a man of ft raw ? As Homer 
raifes up many of his champions, and gives them 
terrible names, only to have them knock’d on the 
head by his heroes. 

However, take to thee this one piece of advice — 
Evermore be fure of being in the right, when thou 
prefumeft to fit down to correCt thy mafter. 

Well, but to return to my principal fubjeCt; let 
me obferve, that be my future refolutions what they 
will, as to this lady, the contents of the violent letter 
fhe has received, have fetme at leafta month forward 
with her. I can now, as I hinted, talk of Love and 
Marriage, without controul or reftriCV.on \ her in¬ 
junctions no more my terror. 

C C 

(*) See Letter xvii. p . 103. to 113, of this 
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In this fweetly familiar way {hall we fet out together 
for London. Mrs. Sorlings’s eldeft daughter, at my 
motion, is to attend her in the chaife; while I ride 
by way of efcorte: For {he is extremely apprehenfive 
of the Singleton plot; and has engag’d me to be all 
patience, if any thing {hould happen on the road. But 
nothing I am fure will happen : For, by a letter re¬ 
ceived juft now from Jofeph, I urvderftand, that 
James Harlowe has already laid afide his ftupid projedf: 
And This by the earneft defire of all his friends to 
whom he had communicated it; who were afraid of 
the confequenccs that might attend it. But it is not 
over with me , however; altho’ I am not determin’d 
at prefent, as to the ufes I may make of it. 

My beloved tells me, {he fhall have her cloaths 
fent her: She hopes alfo her jewels, and fome gold, 
which fhe left behind her. But Jofeph fays, cloaths 
only will be fent. I will not, however, tell her that: 
On the contrary, I fay, there is no doubt, but they 
will fend all fhe wrote for, of perfonals. The greater 
her difappointment from them, the greater muft be 
her dependence on me. 

But, after all, I hope I {ball be enabled to be honeft 
to a merit fo tranfcendent. The devil take thee tho’, 
for thy opinion given fo mal-a-propo’, that fhe may be 
overcome. 

If thou defigneft to be honeft, methinks thou fay’ft. 
Why fhould not Singleton’s plot be over with thte y 
as it is with her brother ? 

Becaufe, if I muft anfwer thee, where people are 
fo modeftly doubtful of what they are able to do, it is 
good to leave a loop-hole. And let me add, that when 
a man’s heart is fet upon a point, and any thing 
occurs to beat him off, he will find it is very difficult, 
when the fufpending reafon ceafes, to forbear re¬ 
luming iu 
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LETTER LIX. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

TuefdayApril 25. 

A LL hands at work in preparation for London. 

What makes my heart beat fo ftrong ? Why rifes 
it.to my throat, in fuch half-choaking flutters, when 
I think of what this removal may do for me ?— I am 
hitherto refolv’d to be honeft: And that increafes my 
wonder at thefe involuntary commotions. ’Tis a 
plotting villain of a heart: It ever was; and ever will 
be, I doubt. Such a joy when any roguery is going 
forward !—I fo little its matter!—A head likewife fo 
well turn’d to anfwer the triangular varlet’s impulfes. 
No matter. I will have one ftruggle with thee, old 
friend; and if I cannot overcome thee now, I never 
will again attempt to conquer thee. 

The dear creature continues extremely low and de- 
jeCted. Tender bloflom ! How unfit to contend with 
the rude and ruffling winds of paflion, and haughty 
and infolcnt controul! — Never till now from under, 
the wing (it is not enough to fay of indulging, but) of 
admiring parents ; the mother’s bofom only fit to re-, 
ceive this charming flower I 

This was the reflection, that, with mingled com¬ 
panion, and augmented love4 arofe to my mind, 
when I beheld the charmer repofmg her lovely face 
upon the bofom of the widow Sorlings, from a reco-. 
ver’d fit, as I enter’d, foon after fhe had received her 
execrable fitter’s letter. How lovely in her tears! — 
And as I enter’d, her lifted-up face, fignificantly be- 
fpeaking my protection, as I thought. And can I be 
a villain to fuch an angel! — I hope not.— But why, 
once more, thou varlet, putteft thou me in mind, 
that fhe may be overcome? And why is her own re-, 
liance on my honour fo late, and fo reluctantly 
fhewn ? 


But 
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But, after all, fo low, fo deje&ed, continues fhe 
to be, that I am terribly afraid I fhali have a va- 
pourifh wife, if I do marry. I fhould then be doubly 
undone. Not that I fhali be much at home with her, 
perhaps, after the frrft fortnight, or fo. But when 
a man has been ranging, like the painful bee, from 
flower to flower, perhaps for a month together, and 
the thoughts of Home and a Wife begin to have their 
charms with him, to be received by a Niobe, who, 
like a wounded vine, weeps its vitals away, while it 
but involuntarily curls about you $ how fhali I be 
able to bear That ? 

May heaven 1 reftore my charmer to health and fpi- 
rits, I hourly pray, that a man may fee whether fhe 
can love any body but her father and mother! In 
their power, I am confident, it will be at any time, to 
make her hufband joylefs j. and that, as I hate them 
fo heartily, is a fhocking thing to reflefl upon: Some¬ 
thing more than woman, an angel, in fome things, 
but a baby in others : So father-fick ! fo family-fond! 
what a poor chance flands a hufband with fuch a 
wife, unlefs, forfooth, they vouchfafe to be reconciled 
to her, and continue reconciled l 

It is infinitely better for her and for me, that we 
fhould not marry! — What a delightful manner of 
life (O that I could perfuade her to it!) would that be 
with fuch a lady ! The fears, the inquietudes, the 
uneafy days, the reftlefs nights 5 all arifing from- 
doubts of having difobliged me ! Every abfence 
dreaded to be an abfence for ever! And then, how 
amply rewarded, and rewarding, by the rapture- 
caufing return ! Such a paflion as this, keeps Love in 
continual fervour; makes it all alive. The happy 
pair, inftead of fitting, dozing, and nodding at each 
other in two oppofite chimney-corners, in a winter¬ 
evening, and over a wintry love, always new to each' 
other, and'having always fomething to fay. 

Thou 
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Thou knoweft, in my verfes to my Stella, my mind 
on this occafion. I will lay thofe verfes in her way, 
as if undefignedly, when we are together at the wi¬ 
dow’s ; that is to fay, if we do not foon go to church 
by confent: She will thence fee what my notions are 
of wedlock. If (he receives them with any fort of 
temper, that will be a foundation \ and let me alone 
to build upon it. 

Many a girl has been carried , who never would 
have been attempted , had (he (hewed a proper refent- 
ment, when her ears or her eyes were firft invaded. 
I have try’d a young creature by a bad book, a light 
quotation, or an indecent pi&ure; and if (he has 
borne that, or only blufh’d, and not been angry, and 
more-efpecially if (he has leer’d and fmil’d, that girl 
have I, and old Mulciber, put down for our own. 
O how I could warn thefe little rogues if I would ! 
Perhaps envy, more than virtue, will put me upon 
fetting up beacons for them, when I grow old ahd 
joylefs. 


Tuefday Afternoon . 

If you are in London when I get thither, you will 
fee me foon.—My charmer is a little better than (he 
was. Her eyes (hew it, and her harmonious voice, 
hardly audible laft time I faw her, now begins to 
chear my heart once more. But yet (he has no love, 
no fenfibility !—There is no addrefling her with thofe 
meaning , yet innocent freedoms [innocent, at firftr fet¬ 
ting out, they may be called] which foften others of 
her fex. The more ftrange this, as (he now acknow- 
leges preferable favour for me; and is highly fufee- 
ptible of grief. Grief mollifies and enervates. The 
grieved mind looks round it, filently implores confo- 
lation, and loves the foother. Grief is ever an inmate 
with Joy. Tho’ they won’t (hew themfelves at the 
fame window at one time; yet have they the whole 
houfe in common between them* 
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LETTER LX. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 


Wedn . Apr . 26. 


AT laff, my lucky ftar has dire£led us into the 
defired port, and we are fafely landed. Well 
fays Rowe: 

The wife and a Rive conquer difficulties 

By daring to attempt them . Sloth andfolly 

Shiver and Jhrink at fight of toil and hazard^ 

And make th ’ impojfibility they fear. 

But in the midft of my exultation, fomething, I 
know not what to call it, checks my joys, and glooms 
over my brighter profpe£ts. If it be not confcience, 
it is wondroully like what I thought fo, many, many 
years ago. 

Surely, Lovelace, methinks thou fayft, thy good 
motions are not gone off already ! Surely thou wilt 
not now at laft be a villain to this lady. 

I can’t tell what to fay to it.—Why would not the 
dear creature accept of me, when I fo fmcerely offer’d 
myfelf to her acceptance ? Things already appear 
with a very different face now I have got her here* 
Already have our mother and her daughters been 
about me. ‘ Charming Lady ! What a complexion 1 

* What eyes! What majefty in her perfon !—O Mr. 

* Lovelace, you area happy man!—You owe us 
c fuch a Lady !’—Then they remind me of my re¬ 
venge, and of my hatred to her whole family. • Sally 
was lb ftruck with her, at firft fight, that fhe broke 
out to me in thofe lines of Dryden: 


■— — Fairer to he feen 
Than the fair lily on the fiozv ry green f 
More frejb than May herfelf in blojfoms 


new f — 
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I fent to thy lodgings within half an hour after our 
arrival, to receive thy congratulations upon it: But 
thou wert at Edgware, it Teems. 

My beloved, who is charmingly amended, is re¬ 
tired to her conftant employment, writing. I muft 
content myfelf with the fame amufement, till (he fhall 
be pleafed to admit me to her prefence: Having' 
already given to every one her cue.- 

But here comes the widow, with Dorcas Wykes 
in her hand. — Dorcas Wykes, Jack, is to be the 
maid-fervant to my fair-one; and I am to introduce 
them both to her. In fo many ways will it be in my 
power to have the dear creature now, that I fhall not 
know which of them to choofe !■— 

So! The honeft girl is accepted!-—OF good pa¬ 
rentage : But, thro’ a negle£ted education, plaguy 
illiterate:— She can neither write,, nor read writing. 
A kinfwoman of Mrs. Sinclair’s : So could not well 
be refufed, the widow in perfon recommending her ; 
and the wench only taken till her Hannah can come. 
What an advantage has an impofing or forward nature 
over a courteous one !— So here may fomething arife 
to lead into correfpondencies, and fo forth !—To be 
fure, a perfon need not be fo wary, fo cautious ot 
what (he writes, or what fhe leaves upon her table or 
toilet, when her attendant cannot read. 

Dorcas is a neat girl both in perfon and drefs; a 
countenance not vulgar. And I am in hopes that fhe 
accept of her for her bedfellow, in aftrange houfe, 
for a week or fo. But I faw fhe had a diflike to 
her at her very fiift appearance: — Yet I thought the 
girl behaved very modeftly —Over-did it a little per¬ 
haps ! — She fhrunk back, and looked fhy upon her. 
The do&rine of fympathies and antipathies is a fur- 
prifing do&rine.—But Dorcas will be exceflively ob¬ 
liging, and win her Lady’s favour foon, I doubt 
not.— I am fecure in her incorruptibility . A great 
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-point that!—For a Lady and her Maid of one party 
will be too hard for half a fcore devils. 

The dear creature was no lefs fhy when the widow 
firft accofted her, ,at her alighting. Yet, I thought, 
that honeft Doleman’s letter had prepared her for her 
mafculine appearance. 

And now I mention that letter, why doft thou not 
with me joy. Jack? 

Joy of what ? 

Why, joy of my nuptials.—Know then, that faid , 
is done with me, when I have a mind to have it fo; 
and that we are actually man and wife. Only that 
confummation has not palled: Bound down to the 
contrary of that, by a folemn vow, till a reconcilia¬ 
tion with her family take place. The women here 
are told fo. They know it, before my beloved knows 
it ; and that’s odd, thou’lt fay. 

But how (hall I do to make my fair-one temperate 
on the intimation? Why is fhe not here?—At Mrs. 
Sinclair’s ?—But if ihe will hear reafon, I doubt not 
to convince her, that fhe ought to acquiefce. 

She will infift, I fiippofe, upon my leaving her, 
and that I fhall not take up my lodgings under the 
fame roof. But circumftances are changed fince I firft 
made her that promife. I have taken all the vacant 
apartments j and mult carry this point alfb. 

I hope in a while to get her with me to the public 
entertainments. She knows nothing of the town, and 
has feen lefs of its diverfions than ever woman of her 
tafte, her fortune, her endowments, did fee. She 
has indeed a natural politenefs, which tranfcends all 
acquirement. The molt capable of any one I ever 
knew, of judging what an hundred things are, by fee¬ 
ing one of a like nature. Indeed (lie took fo much 
pleafure in her own chofen amufements till perfecuted 
out of them, that fhe had neither leifure nor inclina¬ 
tion for the town diverfions. 

Thefe diverfions will amufe. And the duce is in 


it, 
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it, if a little fufceptibility will not put forth, now (he 
receives my addrefs, and if I can manage it fo, as to 
be allowed to live under one roof with her. What 
tho’ the appearance be at firfl no more than that of an 
early fpring-flower in frofty weather, that feems afraid 
of being nipp’d by an eafterly blaft $ that will be 
enough for me. 

I hinted to thee in a former ( a ), that I had pro¬ 
vided for the lady’s in-door amufement. Sally and 
Polly are readers. My beloved’s light clofet was 
their library. And feveral pieces of devotion have 
been put in, bought on purpofe, at fecond-hand. 

I was always for forming a judgment of the reading 
part of the fex by their books. The obfervations I 
have made on this occafion have been of great ufe to 
me, as well in England as out of it. This fagacious 
lady may poflibly be as curious in this point, as her 
Lovelace. 

So much for the prcfent. Thou feeft, that I have 
a great deal of bufinefs before me. Yet I will write 
again foon. 

Mr. Lovelace fends another letter with this ; in 
which he takes notice of young Mrs . Sortings*s fet- 
ting out with them , and leaving them at Barnet: 
But as its contents are nearly the fame with thofe 
in the lady*s next , it is omitted. 


LETTER LXI. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Wedn. P. M. Apr . 26. 

A T length, my deareft Mifs Howe, I am in Lon- 
don, and in my new lodgings. They are neatly 
furnifh’d, and the ntuation, for the town, is pleafant. 
But, I think, you mull not afk me, how I like the 
old gentlewoman. Yet {he feems courteous and ob¬ 
liging. Her kinfwomen juft appeared to welcome me 


(a) Letter xxxvii. p . 102, 
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at my alighting. They feem to be genteel young 
women. But more of their aunt and of them, as I 
fnall fee more. 

Mifs Sorlings has an uncle at Barnet, whom fhe 
found fo very ill, that her uneafinefs to flay to attend 
him (having large expectations from him) made me 
comply with her defire. Yet I wifh’d, as her uncle 
did not expeft her, that fhe would firft fee me fettled 
in London j and Mr. Lovelace was ftill more earnefl 
that fhe would, offering to fend her back again in a 
day or two, and urging, that her uncle’s malady inti¬ 
mated not a fudden change. But leaving the matter 
to her choice, after fhe knew what would have been 
mine, fhe made me not the expe&ed compliment up¬ 
on it. Mr. Lovelace, however, made her a hand- 
fome prefen t- at parting. 

His genteel fpirit on all occafions makes me often 
wifh him more confiftent. 

As foon as I arrived, I took pofleflion of my apart¬ 
ment. Shall make good ufe of the light clofet in it, 
if I ftay here any time. 

One of his attendants returns in the morning to the 
Lawn ; and I made writing to you by him, an ex- 
cufe for my retiring. 

And now give me leave to chide you, my dearefl 
friend, for your rafh, and I hope revocable refolution, 
not to make Mr. Hickman the happieft man in the 
world, while my happinefs is in fufpenfe. Suppofe I 
were to be unhappy, what, my dear, would your re¬ 
folution avail me ? Marriage is the higheft ftate of 
friendfhip : If happy, it leftens our cares, by divide- 
irg them, at the fame time that it doubles our plea- 
fures by a mutual participation. Why, my dear, if 
you love me, will you not rather give another friend 
to one who has rot two that The is fure of?— 
Had you marry’d on your mother’s laft birth-day, as 
fhe would have had you, I fliould not, I dare fay, 

have 
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have wanted a refuge, that would have faved me fo 
many mortifications, and fo much difgrace. 

• j % 

Here I was broken in upon by Mr. Lovelace; 
introducing the widow leading in a kinfwoman of hers 
to attend me, if I approved of her, till my Hannah 
fhould come, or till I had provided myfelf with fome 
other fervant. The widow gave her many good qua¬ 
lities ; but faid, that (he had one great defefi ; which 
was, that file could not write, nor read writing; that 
part of her education having been neglected when fhe 
was young: But for difcretion, fidelity, obligingnefs, 
Ihe was not to be outdone by any-body. She com¬ 
mended her likewife for her fkill in the needle. 

As for her defedfc, I can eafily forgive that. She 
is very likely and genteel; too genteel indeed, I think, 
for a fervant. But what I like leaft of all in her, fhe 
has a flrange fly eye. I never faw luch an eye:— 
Half-confident, I think. But indeed Mrs. Sinclair 
herfelf (for that is the widow’s name) has an odd 
winking eye ; and her refpe&fulnefs feems too much 
ftudied, methinks, for the London eafe and freedom. 
But people can’t help their looks, you know ; and 
after all, fhe is extremely civil and obliging : And as 
for the young woman (Dorcas her name), fee will not 
be long with me. 

I accepted her: How could I do otherwife (if I had 
a mind to make obje&ions, which in my prefent fitua- 
tion I had not), her aunt prefent, and the young wo¬ 
man alfo prefent; and Mr. Lovelace officious in his 
introducing of them for my fake ?—But upon their 
leaving me, I told him, who feem’d inclinable to be¬ 
gin a converfation with me, that I defiled that this 
apartment might be confider’d as my retirement: 
That when I faw him, it might be in the dining¬ 
room ; and that I might be as little broke in upon as 
-pofiible, when I am here. He withdrew very refpe<St> 
fully to the door; but there ftopt; and afked for my 

8 
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company then in the dining-room. If he was about 
fetting out for other lodgings, I would go with him 
now, I told him: But if he did not juft then go, I 
would firft finifh my letter to Mifs Howe. 

I fee he has no mind to leave me, if he can help 
it. My brother's fcheme may give him a pretence to 
try to engage me to difpenfe with his promife. But 
if I now do, I muft acquit him of it intirely. 

My approbation of his tender behaviour in the 
midft of my grief, has given him a. right, as he 
feems to think, of addrefling me with all the freedom 
of an approved lover. I fee by this man, that when 
- once a woman embarks with this fex, there is no re¬ 
ceding. One conceflion is but the prelude to an¬ 
other with them. He has been ever fince Sunday laft 
continually complaining of the diftance I keep him at; 
and thinks himfelf intitled now, to call in queftion 
my value for him; ftrengthening his doubts by my de¬ 
clared readinefs to give him up to a reconciliation with* 
my friends—And yet has himfelf fallen off from that> 
olfequious tender nefs^ if I may couple the words, which- 
drew from me the conceflions he builds upon. 

While we were talking at the door, my new fer- 
vant came up, with an invitation to us both to tea. I 
laid he might accept of it, if he pleafed ; but I muft 
purfue my writing ; and not choofing either tea or 
fupper, I defired him to make my excufes below, as 
to both ; and inform them of my choice to he retired 
as much as poffiblc; yet to promife for me my at¬ 
tendance on the widow and her nieces at breakfaft in 
the morning. 

He objected particularity in the eye of ftrangers, as 
to avoiding fupper.. 

You know, faid I, and can tell them, that I fel- 
dom eat fuppers. My fpirits are low. You muft 
never urge me againft a declared choice. Pi ay, Mr. 
Lovelace, inform them of all my particularities. If 
Vol. III. O they 
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they arc obliging, they will allow for them. I come 
not -here to make new acquaintance. jjtwQno 

I have turned over the books I have found in my 
clofet; and am not a little pleafed with them; and 
think the better of the people of the houfe for their 
fakes. Irnwna 

Stanhope’s Gofpels; Sharp’s, Tillotfon’s, and 
South’s Sermons; Nelfon’s Feafls and Fails; a Sa¬ 
cramental piece of the Bifhop of Man, and another 
of Dr. Gauden, Bifhop of Exeter; and Inett’s De¬ 
votions ; are among the devout books : And among 
thofe of a lighter turn, thefe not ill-chofen ones; A 
Telemachus in French, another in Englifh \ Steele’s, 
Rowe’s, and Shakefpeare’s Plays; that genteel Co¬ 
medy of Mr. Cibber, The Carelefs Hufband, and 
others of the fame Author; Dryden’s Mifcellanies ; 
the battlers, Spectators, and Guardians; Pope’s, and 
Swift’s, and Addifon’s Works. 

In the blank leaves of the Nelfon and Bifhop Gau¬ 
den, is Mrs. Sinclair’s name ; in thofe of moft of the 
others, either Sarah Martin, or Mary Horton, the 
names of the two nieces. 

f - . - » L . 4§fc 

| ,AM exceedingly out of humour with Mr. Love¬ 
lace; And have great reafon to be fo : As you will 
allow,- when you have read the converfation I am 
going to give you an account of; for he would not 
let me ref! till I gave him my company in the dining¬ 


room. . . .Visiijo 

He began with letting me know, that he had been 
out to inquire after the chara&er of the widow ; which 
was the more neceffary, he faid, as he fuppofed that 
I would expfft his frequent abfence. 

- I did, 1 faid ; and that he ^would not think of 
faking up his lodging in the fame houfe with me. But 
what was the iffue of l)is inquiry ? • mw 
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Why, indeed, it was, in the main, what he liked 
well enough. But as it was Mifs Howe’s opinion* 
as I had told him, that my brother had not given ov.ej; 
his fcheme ; as the widow lived by letting lodgings \ 
and had*others to let in the fame part of the houfe, 
which might be taken by an enemy ; he knew no 
better way, than for him to take them all, as it could 
not be for a long time; unlefs I would think of re*- 
moving to others. 

r3 So far was well enough: But as it was eafy for me 
to fee, that he fpoke tne (lighter of the widow, in 
order to have a pretence to lodge here himfelf, I 
afked him his intention in that refpeft. And he 
frankly own’d, that if I chofe to (lay here, he couli 
not, as matters (food, think of leaving me for fix 
hours together; and he had prepared the widow tq 
expedf, that we fhould be here but for a few daysi 
only till we could fix ourfelves in a houfe fuitable to 
our condition ; and this, that I might be under the le(s 
embarrafs, if I pleafed to remove. 

3fj Fix 0 #r-felves in a houfe, and we and our, Mr. 
Lovelace—Pray, in what light— v -.nm.fi 

He interrupted me,—Why, my dearefl: life, if you 
will hear me with patience—Yeti am halfafriid, 
that I have been too forward, as I have not confulted 
you upon it.— But as my friends in town, according 
to what Mr. Doleman has written, in the letter you 
have feen, conclude us to be marry’d— 

Surely, Sir, you have not prefumed— 

Hear me out, deareft creature—You have received 
with favour my addrefles—You have made me hope 
for the honour of your confenting hand : Yet, by de¬ 
clining mymoft fervent tender of myfelf to you at Mrs. 
Sorlings’s, have given me apprehenfions of delay: I 
would not for the world be thought fo ungenerous a 
wretch, now you have honoured me with your confi¬ 
dence, as to wifh to precipitate you: Yet your brother’s 
fcheraes are not given up. Singleton, I am afraid, is 

■ <rwi, -r aauaI >y 
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actually in town; his veflfel lies at Rotherhith-—Your 
brother is abfent from Harlowe-Place [indeed not with 
Singl^tpn yet, as I can hear]. If you are known to be 
mine, or if you are but thought to be fo, there will 
probably be an end of your brother’s contrivances. 
The widow’s chara&er may be as worthy as it isfaid 
to be. But the worthier fhe is, the more danger, if 
your brother’s agent fhould find us out; fihce fhe 
may be perfuaded, that fhe ought in confcience to 
take a parent’s part, againft a child who Hands in op- 
pofition to them. But if fhe believes us married, her 
good chara&er will Hand us in Head, and fhe will be 
of our party. — Then I have taken care to give her a 
reafon why two apartments are requifite for us, at the 
hour of retirement. 

I perfectly raved at him. I would have flung from 
him in refentment; but he would not let me: And 
what could I do ? Whither go, the evening ad¬ 
vanced ? 

I am aftonifh’d at you! faid I: — If you are a man 
of honour,- what need of all this ftrange obliquity ? 
You delight in crooked ways.—Let me know, fince I 
muft ftay in your company (for he held my hand), let 
me know all you have faid. — Indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Lovelace, you are a very unaccountable man. 

My deareft creature, need I to have mentioned any 
thing of this ; and could I not have taken up my lodg¬ 
ings in this houfe, unknown to you, if I had not in¬ 
tended to make you the judge of all my proceedings ? 
•—But this is what I have told the widow before her 
kinfwomen, and before your new fervant,—That in¬ 
deed we were privately married at Hertford ; but that 
you had preliminarily bound me under a folemn vow, 
which I am moll religioufly refolved to keep, to be 
contented with feparate apartments, and even not to 
lodge under the fame roof, till a certain reconciliation 
fhaU take place,which is of high confequence to both* 
A.ud farther, that I might convince you of the purity 
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of my intentions, and that my whole view in this was 
to prevent mifchief, I have acquainted them, that I 
have folemnly promifed to behave to you before every 
body, as if we were only betrothed, and not mar¬ 
ried ; not even offering to take any of thofe inntfcfcfij: 
freedoms which are not refafed in the rrroft pun6ti- ( 
lious loves. i • •»>'" v • • o 

• r * * 

And then he folemnly vowed to me the ftri&eft 
obfervance of the fame refpe&ful behaviotir to the.’ ’ 

I told him, that I was not by any means fatisfied 
with the tale he had told, nor with the rieceflity he 
wanted to lay me under, of appearing what I Was 
not : That every ftep he took was a wry one; a 
needlefs wry one : And fince he thought it neceffary 
to tell the people below any thing about me, I infill¬ 
ed, that he fhould unfay all he had faid, and tell them 
the truth. 

What he had told them, he faid, was with fa 
many circumftances, that he could fooner die tbaft 
contradift it. And ft ill he mfifted upon the propriety 
of appearing to be married, for the reafons he had 
given before. — And, deareft creature, faid he, why 
this high difpleafure with me upon fo well-intended an 
expedient? You know, that I cannot wifh to (hun 
your brother, or his Singleton, but upon your ac¬ 
count. The firft ftep I would take, if left to myfelf, 
would be to find them out. I have always afted in 
this manner, when any-body has prefumed to givd 
out threatnings againft me. 

9 Tis true, I fhould have confuited you firft, and 
had your leave. But fince you diflike what I h£v6 
faid, let me implore you, deareft Madam, to give the 
only proper fanction to it, by naming an early day*. 
Would to heaven that were to be to-morrow !— Fdi 
God’s fake, let it be to-morrow ! But if not [Was it 
hisbufinefs, my dear, before I fpoke (yet he- feemed 
to be afraid of me), to fay. If not?], let me befeech 
you. Madam, if my behaviour (hall not be to vour 
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diflike, that you will not to-morrow at breakfaft-time, 
idifcredit what I have told them. The moment I give 
you caufc to think, that I take any advantage of your 
concelbon, that moment revoke it, and expofe me, 
as I (hall deferve. — And once more, let me remind 
you, that I have no view either to ferve or fave my- 
ielf by this expedient.—It is only to prevent a probable 
mifchief, for your own mind’s fake; and for the 
fake of thofe who deferve not the leail confideration 
from me^ fj 

What could I fay ? What could I do ?— I verily 
think, that had he urged me again, in a proper man¬ 
ner, I fhould have confented (little fatisfy’d as I am 
with him) to give him a meeting to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at a more folemn place than in the parlour below. 

But this I refolve, that he (hall not have my con- 
fent to (lay a night under this roof. He has now 
given me a (Longer reafon for this determination than 
I had before. _ . . „ f .«. 

3 @ 

Alas! my dear, how vain a thing to Cy, ; fwhat 
we will or what we will not do, when we put 
ourfelves into the power of this fex! He went down 
to the people below, on my defiring to be left to my- 
fdf; and (laid till their , fupper was juft ready ; and 
then, defiring a moment’s audience^ as he called it, he 
befought my leave to (lay that one night, promifing 
to (et out either for Lord M.’s, or for Edgware,-to his 
friend Belford’s, in the morning after breakfaft. But 
if I were againft it, he faid, he would not (lay. fup¬ 
per ; and would attend me about eight next day>~— 
■jVet he added, that my denial would have a veiy par¬ 
ticular appearance to the people below y from what he 
had told them; and the more,.as he had aftuaUy 
agreed for all the vacant apartments (indeed only lor 
a month), for the reafon he had before hinted at: B^it 
t? ifof^lay . here two .days, A v uponi convejrfing 
dt fioj 1 .ebnemmo') ytn total ©? iojIjs riool Wfh 
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with the widow and her nieces in the morning, I 
fhould have any difliketo them. 

- I thought, notwithftanding my refolution above- 
mentioned, that it would feem too pun&ilious to den^ 
him ; under the circumftances he had mentioned 
Having, befides, no reafon to think he would obey 
me ; for he looked, as if he were determin’d to debate 
the matter with me. And, as now, I fee no likelihood 
of a reconciliation with my friends, and had a&utfliy 
received his addrefTes with lefs referve than ever'; I 
thought I would not quarrel with him, if I could help 
it, efpecially as he alked to (lay but for one night; and 
could have done fo without my knowing it y and yoti 
being of opinion, that the proud wretch, diftrufting his 
own merits with me, or at lead my regard for him, 
will probably bring me to fome conceflions in his fa- 
“vour : f or all thefe rcafons, I thought proper to yield 
this point; yet I was fo vexed with him on the othe^ y 
that it was impoflible for me to comply with that 
grace which a concedion (hould be made with, or not 
made at all. 

This was what I faid. — What you will do, you 
mufl do, I think. You are very ready to promife ; 
very ready to depart from your promife, You fay, 
Iiowevef, that you will fet out to-morrow for the 
country. You know how ill I have been. I am not 
well -enough now to debate with you upon your iri- 
croachino; ways. 1 am utterly diffutisfied with ttfe 
tale you nave told below. Nor i^ill I promife to ap¬ 
pear to the people of the Houfe to-morrow, what I am 
not. 

He withdrew, in the mod rcfpe&ful manner, be¬ 
seeching me only to favour him with fuch a, mfeeti’^g 
in the morning, as might not make the widpV a¥td 

her nieces think he had given me reafon to bfc ofie&fed 

11 with him. ni( ' 30 noi^ai ant toi tv al.ion 

I retired to my own apartment, an<fDt>fca$bamfe j to 
me foon after, to take my command*. I told her, that 

■ O + 
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I required very little attendance, and always dreffed 
and undreffed myfelf. i aohw 

She Teemed concerned, as if fhe thought I had re- 
pulfed her, and faid, It fhould be her whole ftudy to 
Oblige me. aolq 

• I told her, that I was not difficult to pleafe. And 
fhould let her know from time to time what affiflances 
I fhould expedt from her. But for that night I had 
no occafion for her further attendance. 

She is not only genteel, but is well-bred, and well- 
fpoken.—She muft have had what is generally thought 
to be the polite part of education : But it is ftrange, 
that fathers and mothers fhould make fo light, as they 
generally do, of that preferable part, in girls, which 
would improve their minds, and give a grace to all the 


reft. 


As foon as fhe was gone, I infpe&ed the doors, the 
windows, the wainfcot, the dark clofet as well as the 
light one; and findmg. very good faftenings to the 
door, and to all the windows, I again had recourfe to 
my pen. 


% ® 


Mrs. Sinclair is juft now gone from me. Dor¬ 
cas, fhe told me, had acquainted her, that I had dif- 
miffed her for the night. She came to afk me how I 
liked my apartment, and to wifh me good reft. She 
expreffed her concern, that they could not have my 
Company at fupper. Mr. Lovelace, fhe faid, had in¬ 
formed them of my love of retirement. She affined 
me, that I fhould not be broken in upon. She highly 
extolled him, and gave me a fhare in the praife, as to 
perfon. But was forry, fhe faid, that fhe was likely 
to lofe us fo foon as Mr. Lovelace talked of. 

I anfwered her with fuitable civility ; and fhe with¬ 
drew with great tokens of refpedf. With greater, I 
think, than fhould be from diftance of years, as fhe 
was the wife of a gentleman; and as the appearance 
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of every thing about her, as well houfc as dreis, 
carries the marks of fuch good ci'rcumftances, as re- 
qaire not abafement. 

If, my dear, you will write againft prohibition, be 
plealed to direct, To Mifs Latitia Beaumont \ To' be 
left till called for y at Mr. IVtlfon’s in Pall-Mad / ; . 

Mr- Lovelace propofed this direction to me, i?ot 
knowing of your defire that our letters fhould pafs by^ 
a third hand. As his motive for it was, that my bro-^ 
ther might not trace out where we are, I am glad, 
as well from this inftance, as from others, that,he 
feems to think he has done mifchief enough already. 

Do you know how my poor Hannah does ? 

Mr. Lovelace is fo full of his contrivances and ex* 
pedients, that I think it may not be amifs to defire 
you to look carefully to the feals of my letters, as I 
fhall to thofe of yours. If I find him bafe in this 
particular, I (hall think him capable of any evil; and 
will fly him as my worft enemy. 

LETTER LXII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowf. 

[ IVith her two lajl Letters , N® lvi. Jvii. inckfed/] 

! Tlmrfday Night) April 27.- 

I Havc yours, juft brought me. Mr. Hickman has 
help’d me to a lucky expedient, which, with the 
afliftance of the poft, will enable me to correfpond 
with you every day. An heneft higgler (Simon Col¬ 
lins his name), by whom I fhall fend this, and the 
two inclofed (now I have your direction where), goes 
to town conftantly on Mondays, Wednefdays, and 
Fridays, and can bring back to me from Wil Con’s 
what you fhall have caufed to be left for me. 

I congratulate you on your arrival in town, fb much 
amended in fpirits. I muft be brief. I hope you’ll 

O r have 
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have no caufe to repent returning my Norris. It is 
forth-coming < 5 n demand.’ < « ^ 4. 


Tam lorry your Hannah can’t be with yoin\; k She 
is^very ill flill j but not in danger. 

I long for your account of the women you are wi|th. 
If they are not right people, you’ll find thetfr^ut in 
one breakfafting. c noi»9lfcn no 

I know not what to write upon his reporting to 
them, that you are actually married. His reafons 
for it are plaufible. But he delights in odd expedients 
and inventions. 


Whether you like the people or not, don’t, by 
your noble fincerity and plain dealing, make yourfelf 
enemies. You are in the world now, you know. 

I am glad you had thoughts of taking him at his 
offer, if he had re-urged it. I wonder he did not. 
But if he don’t foon, and in fuch a way as you can 
accept of it, don’t think of flaying with him. 

Depend upon it, my dear, he will not leave you, 
either night or day, if he can help it, now he has got 
footing. 

I fhould have abhorred him for his report of your 
marriage, had he not made it with fuch circumftances, 
as leave it flill in your power to keep him at diftance. 
If once he offer at the lead familiarity—But this is 
needlefs to fay to you. He can have, I think, no 
Other defign, but what he profefles $ becaufe he mud 
needs think, that his report mufl increafe your vigi¬ 
lance. * * v- •:> r sd I 

: You may depend upon my looking narrowly into 
*be fealings of your letters. If, as you fay, he be 
bafe in that point, he will be fo in every-thing. But 
%o one of your merit* of your fortune, of your vir- 
I tue, he cannot be bafe. The man is no fool. It is 
his intereft, as well with regard to his expectations 
from his own friends, as from you, to be honed. 
•Would >jtoiheaven, however, that you were really 
•nucried 1 This is the predominant wifh of 

8 > Tour Anna Howe. 
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?d Mifi Clarissa Harlowe, To Mift&owfL 

37 ’ uo' Thurfday Morning, Eight o'Cleft.' 

I Am more and more difpleafed with Mr* Lovelace, 
on reflection, for his boldnefs in hoping to ma*jc 
me, tho’ but pajjively, as I may fay, teftify to his gyeat 
untruth. And 1 fhall like him mil lefs for it, it his 
y^ew in it does not come out to be the hope of ac¬ 
celerating my refolution in his favour, by the diffi¬ 
culty it will lay me under as to my behaviour to 
him. He has fent me his compliments by Dorc^, 
with a requeft that I will permit him to attend me 
in the dining-room; perhaps, that he may guefs 
from thence, whether I will meet him in gewj- 
humour, or not: But I, have anfwered, that as 1 fltyll 
fee him at breakfufl-time, I deftre to be excufed. 

,uo y -j •, Ttn o'Clock. 

I trv’d to adjuft my countenance before I went 
down, to an eafier air than I had a heart, and wAs 
received with the higheft tokens of refpeCf by the wi- 
dow, and her two nieces : Agreeable young women 
enough in their perfons i but they feemed to- put on 
an air of referve j while Mr. Lovelace was eafy and 
free to all, as if he were of long acquaintance with 
them : gracefully enough, I cannot but fay y an advan¬ 
tage which travelled gentlemen have over other people. 

The widow, in the converfation we haefcafttr 
breakfaft, gave us an account of the military merit 
of the colonel her hulband j and, upon thisoccafion,. 
put her handkerchief to her eye twice or thricei I 
hope, for the fake of her fmcerity, (he wetted it* be* 
caufe fhe would be thought to have done fo; but I 
faw not that fhe did. She wifh’d that I might 
never know the lofs of a hufband fo dear to me, as 
her dear colonel was to her : And agatnfhe. put hfer 
handkerchief to her eyes* >j . m ) d auiT * uon ;«».i 
swgHav&h O 6 It 
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It muft, no doubt, be a moft affefting djing te be fe- 
parated from a good hafband, and to be left in diffi¬ 
cult circumftances befides, and that not by* his fault, 
and expofed to the infults of the bafe and ingrateful; 
as fhe reprefented her cafe to be at his death. Tliis 
moved me a good deal in her favour. 

You know, my dear, that I have an open and free 
heart, and, naturally, have as open and free a coun¬ 
tenance ; at leaft my complementers have told me fo. 
At once, where I like, I mingle minds without re- 
ferve, encouraging reciprocal freedoms, and am for¬ 
ward to diffipate diffidences. But with thefe two 
young gentlewomen, I never can be intimate—I don't 
know why. > /» 

Only, that circumftances, and what pafled in con- 
verfation, encouraged not the notion, or I fhould 
have been apt to think, that the young gentlewomen 
and Mr. Lovelace were of longer acquaintance than 
yefterday. For he, by ftealth, as it were, caft 
glances fometimes at them, which they returned; 
and, on my ocular notice, their eyes fell, as I may 
fay, under my eye, as if they could not ftand its 
examination. 

The widow dire&ed all her talk to me, as to Mrs. 
Lovelace; and I, with a very ill grace, bore it. And 
once fhe expreffed, more forwardly than I thank’d her 
for, her wonder, that any vow, any consideration, 
however weighty, could have force enough with fo 
charming a couple, as* fhe called him and me, to 
make us keep feparate beds. 

Their eye 9 , upon this- hint, had the advantage of 
mine. Yet was I not* confcious of guilt. How know 
I then, upon recolle&ion, that my cenfures upon 
theirs are not too rafh ? There are, no doubt, 
many truly modeft perfons (putting myfelf out of 
the queftion), who, by blufhes at an injurious 
charge, have been fufpe&ed 1 by thofe who cannot di- 
flinguifh between the confufion which guilt will be at¬ 
tended 
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tended with, and t the noble confcioufnefs that over- 
fpreads the face of afine fpirit, to be thought but-ca- „ 
pable of an imputed evik .ari*-.* - • *<: »*■** 

The great Roman* as we read, who took his fur- 
name from one part in three (the fourth not then dif- 
covered)'.of the world he had triumphed over, being 
charged with a mean crime to his foldiery, chofe ra¬ 
ther to fuffer exile (the punilhment due to it, had he 
been found guilty), than to have it faid, that Scipio 
was queftioned in public, on fo fcandalous a charge. 
And think you, my dear, that Scipio did not blufh 
with indignation, when the charge was firft commur 
nicated to him l 

Mr. Lovelace, when the widow exprefled her for¬ 
ward wonder, looked fly and leering, as if to obferve 
how I took it; and faid, they might obferve that his 
regard for my will and pleafure. ; calling me his dear 
creature, had greater force upon him,, than the oath 
by which he had bound himfelf. 

Rebukfng both him and the widow, I faid, It was 
ft range to me to hear- an oath or vow fo lightly treat¬ 
ed, as to have it thought but of fecond. confideration, 
whatever were the firft. 

The obfervation was juft, Mifs Martin Paid ; for 
that nothing could excufe the breaking of a folcmn 
vow,, be the occafion of making it what it would. 

I afked after the near-eft church ; for I have been 
too long a ftranger. to the facred worfhip. They 
named St. James’s, St. Anne’s, and another in Bloomf- 
bury ; and the two nieces faid, they ofteneft went to 
St. James’s church, becaufe of the good company^ 
as well as for the excellent preachings . 

Mr. Lovelace faid, the Royal Chapel was the place 
he ofteneft went to, when in town,: Poor man! little 
did I expeft to hear he went to any place of devotion.. 

I afked, If the prefence of the vifible king of, com¬ 
paratively, but a fmall territory,, did not take off, 
too generally, the requifite attention to the fervice of 
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the invifible King and Maker of a thoufand worlds 
He believed this might be io with fuch as came for 
curiofity, when the Royal Family were prefent. But, 
other wife, he had feen as many contrite feces at the 
Royal Chapel, as any-where elfe: And why hot? 
bince the people about Courts have as deepfcoresto 
wipe off, as any people whatfoever. ;ri in ■ id , 
He fpoke this with fo much levity, that I could not 
help faying, That nobody queftioned but he knew 
how to choofe his company. *t bojlil I gc tuS 

Your fervant, my dear, bowing, were his words ; 
and turning to them, You will obfarve, upon nunv- 
berlefs occafions, ladies, as we are further acquainted, 
that my beloved never fpares me upon thefe topics. 
But I admire her as much in her reproofs, as I am 
fond of her approbation. «■ ( bisll 

Mifs Horton faid, There was a time for every-thing. 
She could not but fay, that (he thought innocent mirth 
was mighty becoming in young people. 

Very true, joined in Mifs Martin. And Shake- 
fpeare fays well, That youth is the fpring of life , The 
bloom of gawdy years ; with a theatrical air fhe fpoke 
it: And for her part, (he could not but admire in my 
fpoufe, that charming vivacity which fo well fuited 
his time of life. ' • \> •. rm . — ,aUs #oy 

Mr. Lovelace bowed. The man is fond of praife. 
More fond of it, I doubt, than of deferving it. Yet 
. this fort of praife he does deferve. He has, you know, 
an eafy free manner, and no bad voice : And this 
praife fo expanded his gay heart, that he fung the fol¬ 
lowing lines, from Congreve, as he told us : 


Youth does a thoufand pie afures brings 
Whiih from decrepit age willfy ; rI ° 
Sweets that wanton in the bofGm of the fpring , 
In winter's cold embraces die . 

i if r r r . I l * - 
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And this for a compliment, as he faid, to the two 
Nor was it thrown away upon them. They 
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encored it * and his compliance fix'd them in my 
memory. 2 £ tbu> rbiw ol ifbim iirft 

Ai We had Tome talk about meals; and the widow 
very , civilly offer'd Co conform to any rules I would 
Tat her.* w lb told her, how eafily I was pleafed, and 
how. muohi chofe to dine by myfelf, and that from a 
plate fent me from any fingle difh. But I will not 
tnouklc you with fuch particulars. 

. They thought me very Angular; and with reafon : 
But as I liked them not fo very well as to forego my 
own choice in compliment to them, I was the le& 
concerned for what they thought. And {fill the lefs, 
&6 Mr. Lovelace had put me very much out of hu¬ 
mour with him. u :i 2 ^.q * v v :t 

1 They, however, caution'd me againft melancholy. 
I faid, Ifhould be a very unhappy creature, if I could 
not bear my own company. 

Mr. Lovelace faid, That he muft let the ladies into 
my ftory; and then they would know how to allow 
for my ways. But, my dear , as you love me y faid the 
confident wretch, give as little way to melancholy as 
pollible. Nothing but the fweetnefs of your temper, 
and your high notions of a duty that can never be de¬ 
fended where you place it, can make you fo uneafy as 
you are.—Be not angry, my dear love y for faying fo 
(feeing me frown,I fuppofe): Andfnatched my hand, 
and killed it. 

I left him with them; and retired to my clofet and 
my pen. 

. Juft as I have wrote thus far, I am interrupted 
by a meflage from him, that he is fetting out on a 
journey, and defires to take my commands.-So here I 
will leave off, to give him a meeting in the dining room. 

& ® 

I was not difpleafed to fee him in his riding drefs. 

He feemed deiirous to know how I liked the gentle¬ 
women below. I told him, that altho’ I did not 
think them very exceptionable, yet as I wanted not, 
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in my prefent fituation, new acquaintance, I fhould 
not Be fond of cultivating theirs; and he muft fecond 
mp, particularly in my defire of breakfafting and 
fupping (when I did fup) by myfelf. 

If 1 would have it fo, to be fure it fhould be fo. 
The people of the houfe were not of confequence 
enough to be apologiz’d to, in any point where my 
pleafure was concerned. And if I fhould diflike them 
flill more on further knowlege of them, he hoped I 
would think of fome other lodgings. 

Ife exprefled a good deal of regret at leaving me, 
declaring, that it was abfolutely in obedience to my 
commands : But that he could not have confented to 
go, while my brother’s fchemes were on foot, if I 
had not done him the credit of my countenance in 
the report he had made that we were marry’d; which, 
he faid, had bound all the family to his intereft, fo 
that he could leave me with the greater fecurity and 
fatisfadlion. 

He hoped, he faid, that on his return, I would 
name his happy day; and the rather as I might be 
convinced, by my brother’s projedt&, that no recon¬ 
ciliation was to be expelled. 

I told him, that perhaps I might write one letter 
to my uncle Harlowe. He once loved me. I fhould 
be ealicr when I had made one diredt application. I 
might pofllbly propofe fuch terms, in relation to my 
grandfather’s eftatc, as might procure me their at¬ 
tention j and I hoped he would be long enough abfent 
to give me time to write to him, and receive an an- 
' fwer from him. 

That, he muft beg my pardon, he could not pro- 
mife. He would inform himfelf of Singleton’s and 
my brother’s motions j and if on his return, he found 
no reafon for apprehenfions,. he would go diredfly to 
Berks, and endeavour to bring up with him his coufin 
Charlotte, who, he hoped, would induce me to give 
him an earlier day, than at prefent I feemed to think 
i Ulienal ol X 
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I told him, that I would take that ytung lady’s 
company for a great favour. 

I was the more pleafed with this motion, as it came 
from himfelf. 

He earneftly prefled me to accept of a bank note : 
But I declined it. And then he offer’d me his fervant 
William for my attendant in his abfence; who, he 
faid, might be difpatched to him, if any thing extra¬ 
ordinary fell out. I confented to that. 

He took his leave of me, in the moft refpeCtful 
manner, only killing my hand. He left the note un- 
obferv’d by me upon the table. You may be fure I 
lhall give it him back at his return. 

I am now in a much better humour with him than 
I was. Where doubts of any perfon are removed, a 
mind, not ungenerous, is willing, by way of amends 
for having conceived thofe doubts, to conftrue every¬ 
thing that happens capable of a good conftru&ion, in 
that perfon’s favour. Particularly, I cannot but be 
pleafed to obferve, that altho’ lie fpeaks of the ladies 
of his family with the freedom of relationfhip, yet it 
is always with tendernefs. And from a man’s kind- 
nefs to his relations of the fex, a woman has fome 
reafons to expeCt his good behaviour to herfelf, when 
married, if fhe be willing to deferve it from him. And 
thus, my dear, am I brought to fuch a pafs, as to fit 
myfelf down fatisfy’d with this man, where I find 
room to infer, that he is not naturally a lavage. 

May you, my dear friend, be always happy in your 
reflections, prays 

Tour ever- affeSiionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 
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Mr. Lovelace in his next letter triumphs on his 
having carried his two great points of making the lady 
yield to pafs for his wife to the people of the houfe, 
and to his taking up his lodging in it, tho’ but for 
..one night. He is now fure^ he fays, that he lhall 
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foon prevail, if not by perfuafion, by furprize." Yet 
he pretends to have fome little remorfe, and cenfures 
himfelf as a&ing the part of the grand tempter. iv. But 
having fucceeded thus far, he cannot, he fays, forbear 
trying, according to the refolution he had before 
made, whether he cannot go farther. I — 1 VJijljH * 

* He gives the particulars of their debates on the 
above-mentioned fubjedts, to the fame effedt as in the 
lady’s laft letters. 

It will by this time be feen, that his whole merit 
with regard to this lady, lies in doing juftice to her 
•excellencies both of mind and perfon, by acknow- 
legement, tho’ to his own condemnation. Thus he 
begins his fucceeding letter. 

4 And now, Belford, will I give thee an account 

* of our firft breakfaft converfation.’ M r ! 

* All fweetly ferene and eafy was the lovely brow 
4 and charming afpedfc of my goddefs, on her deicer d- 

* ing to us \ commanding reverence from every eye; 
4 a courtefy from every knee; and filence, awful 

;. 4 fdence, from every quivering lip. While fhe, 
z* arm’d with confcious worthinefs and fuperiority, 
4 looked and behaved, as an emprefs would among 
4 her vaflals; yet with a freedom from pride and 
4 haughtinefs, as if born to dignity, and to a beha- 
4 viour habitually gracious.’ 

He takes notice of the jealoufy, pride and vanity of 
i Sally Martin and Polly Horton, on hisrefpe<£tful be- 
1 haviour to her. Creatures who, brought up too 
\ high For their fortunes, and to a taftc of pleafure, and 
I the public diverfions, had fallen an eafy t prey to his 
feducing arts ; and for fome time paft, been aflociatfes 
with Mrs. Sinclair : And who, as he obferves,had n‘ot 
i yet got over that diftin&ion in their love, which mate 
a woman prefer one man to another, b ' 1 A * Hijrf ' 

4 How difficult is it, fays he, to make a Woman 
4 fabferibe to a preference againft herfelf, *tho* ifcver 
vfi'Jb vifible m , efpecially where love is concerned? 

4 This 
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V This violent, this partial little devil, Sally, has the 
f infolence to compare herfelf with an angel — yet 

* Owns her to be an angel. I charge you, Mr. Love- 
f lace, faid fhe, fhew none of your extravagant a&s 

* of kindnefs before me, to this fullen, this gloomy 
4 beauty !—I cannot bear it.—Then her firft facri- 
4 fices were remember’d—What a rout do thefe wo- 
4 men make about nothing at all! Were it not for 

* what the learned bifhop, in his letter from Italy, 

* calls the delicacy of intrigue, what is there, Bel- 

* ford, in all they can do for us ?— 

4 How do thefe creatures endeavour to ftimulate 
4 me 1 A fallen woman. Jack, is a worfe devil than 
4 even a profligate man. The former is above all re- 
4 morfe.: That am not I—Nor ever fhall they pre- 

* vail upon me, tho* aided by all the powers of dark- 
4 nefs, to treat this admirable creature with indignity 
4 —So far, I mean, as indignity can be feparated from 
4 the trials, which will prove her to be either woman 
4 or angel. 

if Yet With them, I am a craven : I might have had 
4 :hcr before now, if I would : If I would treat her as 
fi flefli and blood, I fhould find her fuch: They 
4 thought that I knew, if any man living did, that to 
4 make a goddefs of a woman, fhe would afl’ume the 
4 goddefs ; to give her power, fhe would a£t up to it 
4 to the giver, if to nobody elfe—And D—r’s wife is 
4 thrown into my difh, who, thou knoweft, kept her 
4 over*ceremonious hufband at haughty diftance, and 
4 whined in private to her infuJting footman.—O how 
4 I curfed the blafpheming wretches ! — They will 
4 make me, as I tell them, hate their houfe; and never 
4 reft, till I remove her.-r—And by my foul. Jack, I 
4 begin to repent already, that I have brought her 
4 hither—And yet, without knowing their hearts, fhe 
4 i*efolws. againft having any more converfation with 
4 thfcm than fhe c£n avoid, r This I am notfbrry for; 
rfbmoonoj avol iofddrr *dbitc 
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* fince jealoufy in woman is not to be concealed from 
4 woman. And Sally has no command of herfelf.’ 

LETTER LXIV. 

Mlfs Clarissa Harlowe, To ML/s Howe, 

Friday , April 28. 

A/fR. Lovelace is returned already. My brother’s 
projects were his pretence. I could not but 
look upon this fhort abfence as an evafion of his pro- 
mife j efpecially as he had taken fuch precautions with 
the people below •, and as he knew that I propofed to 
keep clofe within-doors. I cannot bear to be dealt 
meanly with, and angrily infilled, that he fhould df- 
redlly fet out for Berkfhire, in order to engage his 
coufin, as he had promifed. 

O my dearefl life, faid he, why will you banifh 
me from your prefence ?—I cannot leave you for fo 
long a time, as you feem to expe< 5 l I fhould. I have 
been hovering about town, ever fince I left you. 
Edgware was the furthefl place I went to 5 and there 
I was not able to flay two hours, for fear, at this crifis, 
any thing fhould happen. Who can account for the 
workings of an apprehenfiye mind, when all that is 
dear and valuable to it is at flake ? — T ou may fpare 
yourfelf the trouble of writing to any of your friends 
till the happy ceremony has patted, that fhall intitle me 
to give weight to your application. When they knpw 
we are marry’d, your brother’s plots will be at an 
end; and your father and mother, and uncles, muft 
be reconciled to you. —Why then fhould you hefitate 
a moment to confirm my happinefs ?—Why, once 
more, would you banifh me from you ? Why will 
you not give the man, who has brought you into 
difficulties, and who fo honourably wifhes to extri¬ 
cate you from them, the happinefs of doing fo ? 

*0 tmtr * He 
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He was filent. My voice failed to fecond the in¬ 
clination I had to fay fomething not wholly difcoura<*o 
ing to a point fo ardently prelied. 

rir tell you, my angel, refumed he, what I pro- 
pofe to do, if you approve of it. I will inftantly go 
out to view fomeofthe handfome new fquares, or fine 
ftreets round them, and make a report to you of any 
fuitable houfe I find to be let. I will take fuch a 
one as you fhall choofe, furnifh it, and fet up an 
equipage befitting our condition. You fhall direa the 
whole. And on fome early day, either before or 
after we fix (it mull be at your own choice) be pleafed 
to make me the happieft of men. And then will every 
• thing be in a defirable train. You fhall receive in 
your own houfe (if it can be fo foon furnifh’d as I 
wifh) the congratulations of all my relations: Char¬ 
lotte fhall vifit you in the interim : And if it take up 
time, you fhall choofe whom you’ll honour with 
your company, firft, fecond, or third, in the fummer 
months ; and on your return, you fhall find all that 
was'wanting in your new habitation fupply’d ; and 
pleafures in a conflant round fhall attend us. O my 
angel, take me to you, inffead of banifhing me from 
you, and make me yours forever. 

You fee, my dear, that here was no day pre/led 
for. I was not uneafy about that , and tlie fooner 
recovered myfelf, as there was not. But, however, 
I gave him no reafon to upbraid me for refufin^ his 
oner of going in fearch of a houfe. 

He is accordingly gone out for this purpofe. But 
I find, that he intends to take up his lodging here to- 
tdght; and if to-night, no doubt, on other nights, 
when he is in town. As the doors and windows of 
my apartment have good faftenings; as he has not, 
in all this time, given me caufe for apprchenfion ; as 
he has the pretence of my brother’s fchemes to plead ; 
as the people below are very courteous and oblige- 
ingj Mifs Horton efpecially, who fccms to have 
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taken a great liking to me, and to be of a gentler 
temper and manners, than Mifs Martin; and as we 
are now in a tolerable way; I imagine, it would look 
particular to them all, and bring me into a debate 
with a man, who, let him be fet upon what he will* 
has always a great deal to fay for himfelf, if I infill¬ 
ed upon his promife : On all thefe accounts, I think, 
I will take no notice of his lodging here, if he don’t. 

Let me know, my dear, your thoughts of every 
thing. You may believe I gave him back his note 
the moment I faw him. 

Friday evening. 

Mr. Lovelace has feen two or three houfes ; but 
none to his mind. But he has heard of one which 
looks promifing, he fays, and which he is to inquire 
about in the morning. 0 j 

Saturday morning . 

He has made his inquiries, and a&ually feen the 
houfe he was told of laft night. The owner of it is 
a young widow lady, who is inconfolable for the 
death of her hufband, Fretchville her name. It is 
furnifhed quite in tafte* every thing being new with¬ 
in thefe fix months. He believes, if I like not the 
furniture, the ufe of it may be agreed for, with the 
houfe, for a time certain : But if I like it, he will 
endeavour to take the one, and purchafe the other, 
dire&ly. sm/nsm 

The lady fees no-body; nor are the beft apartments 
above-flairs to be view’d till fhe is either abfent, or 
gone into the country, where fhe propofes to live re¬ 
tired ; and which fhe talks of doing in a fortnight or 
three weeks, at fartheft. I 


What Mr. Lovelace faw of the houfe (which were 
the falon and two parlours) was jterfe&ly elegant; 
and he was allured, all is of a piece. The offices are 
alfo very convenient; %pach-houfe and flables at 

hand.ti siqovq aib o: ijj-ro myai l*d srf tad} enc/fthfl 
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He (hall be very impatient, he fays, till I fee the 
whole; nor will he, if he finds he can have it, look 
farther till I have fecn it, except any thii& elfe oiler 
to my liking. The price he values not. 

He has juft now received a letter from Lady Betty 
Lawrence, by a particular hand; the contents prin¬ 
cipally relating to an affair fhe has in Chancery. But 
in the poftfcript Ihe is pleafed to fay very refpe&ful 
things of me. 1 hey are all impatient, ihe fays, for 
the happy day being over; which, they flatter them- 
felves, will enfure his reformation ♦ 

He hoped, he told me, that I would (bon enable 
him to anfwer their wi(hes, and his own. But, altho’ 

a 0pP ° r r ! un ,' t y was fo inviting, he urged not for the 
day. Which is the more extraordinary, as he was 
fo preffing for marriage before we came to town. 

He was very earnelt with me to give him, and four 
ot his friends, my company on Monday evening, at a 
htde collation. Mifs Martin and Mifs Horton can- 
not, he fays, be there, being engaged in a party of 
their own, with two daughters of Colonel Solcombe, 
and two nieces of Sir Anthony Holmes, upon an an¬ 
nual occafion. But Mrs. Sinclair will be prefent, and 
file gave him hope alio of the company of a young 
maiden lady of very great fortune and merit (Mils 
Partington), to whom Colonel Sinclair, it feems, in 

x? was & uar dian, and who therefore calls 

Mrs. Sinclair mamma. 

I defired to be excufed. He had laid me, I faid, 
under a moft difagreeable neceffity of appearing as a 
married perfon; and I would fee as few people as 
poflible who were to think me fo. 

He would not urge it, he faid, if I were much 
averfe : But they were his feleft friends, men of birth 
and fortune ; who long'd to fee me. It was true, 
that they* as well as his friendjDoleman 1 believed we 

^ re . I ?. man ‘ e ^ : thought him unde* the re* 

ltrichons that he had mentioned to the people below 

t 
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I might be aflurcd, he told , me, that his politenefs be¬ 
fore them Ihould be carried into the higheft degree of 
reverence. ' 

When he is fet upon any thing, there is no know¬ 
ing, as I have faid heretofore, what one can do. But 
I will not, if I can help it, be made a {hew of; efpe- 
cially to men of whofe characters and principles I 
have no good opinion. I am, my deareft friend. 

Your ever-affettionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 

Mr. Lovelace, in his next letter to his friend Mr . 
Belford , recites the mojl material paJJ'ages in hers 
preceding. He invites him to his collation on 
Monday evening . 

Mowbray, Belton, and Tourville, fays he , long 
to fee my angel, and will be there. She has refufed 
me; but mult be prefent notwithftanding. And then 
will I lhcw thee the pride and glory of the Harlowe 
family, my implacable enemies ; and thou {halt join 
with me in my triumph over them all. 

If I can procure you this honour, you’ll be ready 
to laugh out, as I have often much ado to forbear, at 
the puritanical behaviour of the mother before this 
lady. Not an oath, not a curie, nor the leaft free 
word, efcapes her lips. She minces in her gaite. She 
prims up her horfe-mouth. Her voice, which when 
{he pleafes, is the voice of thunder, is funk into an 
humble whine. Her ftiff hams, that have not been 
bent to a civility for ten years paft, are now limber’d 
into courtefies three-deep at every word. Her fat 
arms are crofs’d before her; and fhe can hardly be 
prevailed upon to fit, in the prefence of my goddefs. 

I am drawing up inftrudions for ye all to obferve 
on Monday night. It will be thy care, who art a pa¬ 
rading fellow, and pretendeft to wifdom, to keep the 
reft from blundering. 

* - * \ ’ “ ' - Safur - 
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i ' • L Saturday night. 

Most confoundedly alarm’d. — Lord, Sir, what do 
you think ? cry’d Dorcas—My lady is refolv’d to go 
to church to-morrow ? I was at quadrille with the 
women below.—To church ! faid I, and down I laid 
my cards. #0 church! repeated they, each look¬ 
ing upon the other. We had done playing for that 
night. Who could have dreamt of fuch a whim as 
this?—Without notice, without queftions ! Her 
cloaths not come! No leave afked ! — Impoflible (lie 
fhould think to be my wife ! —Why, this lady don’t 
confider, if (he goto church, Imuft go too ! — Yet 
not to afk for my company !—Her brother and Single- 
ton ready to fnap her up, as far as (he knows ! — 
Known by her cloaths! Her perfon, her features, fo 
diftinguiftied !—Not fuch another woman in England! 
To church of all places !—Is the devil in the girl, faid 
I ? as foon as I could fpeak. 

Well, but to leave this fubjeft till to-morrow 
morning, I will now give you the inftru&ions I have 
drawn up for yours and your companions behaviour 
on Monday night. 

Inftru&ions to be obferved by John Belford, Ri¬ 
chard Mowbray, Thomas Belton, and James 
Tourville, Efquiresof the body to General Ro¬ 
bert Lovelace, on their admiflion to the prefence 
of his goddefs. 

'Then follow his humorous injlruttions : — In which 
he cautions them to avoid all ohfeene hints , and 
even the double entendre. 

You know, fays he, that I never permitted any of 
you to talk obfeenely. Time enough for that, when 
ye grow old, and can only talk. What! as I have 
often faid, cannot you touch a woman’s heart, with¬ 
out wounding her ear ? 

I need not bid you refpe& me mightily. Your ane- 
Vol.IU. P giance 
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giance obliges you to that. And who, that fees me, re* 
ipe£ts me not ? 

He gives them their cue as to Mifs Partington , and 
her hijlory and a (fumed character. 

So noted, fays he, for innocent looks, yet deep 
difcretion !—And be fure to remember, that my be¬ 
loved has no name but mine; and that the mother 
has no other than her maiden name, Sinclair 5 her 
hufband a lieutenant-colonel. 

Many other whimftcal particulars he gives ; and 
then fays , 

This dear lady is prodigioufly learned in Theories : 
But as to Prattics , as to Experimentals^ mufl be, as 
you know, from her tender years, a mere novice. 
Till (he knew me, I dare fay, (he did not believe, 
whatever (he had read, that there were fuch fellows 
in the world, as fhe’ll fee in you four. I ihall have 
much pleafure in obferving how fhe , ll flare at her com¬ 
pany, when file finds me the politefl man of the five. 

And fo much for inflrudlions general and particular 
for your behaviour on Monday night. 

And now, methinks, thou art curious to know, 
what can be my view, in rifking the difpleafure of my 
fair one, and alarming her fears, after four or five hal¬ 
cyon days have gone over our heads?—I’ll fatisfy thee. 

The vifitors of the two nieces will croud the houfe. 
Beds will be fcarce. Mifs Partington,a fweet modefl 
genteel girl, will be prodigioufly taken with my 
charmer; will want to begin a friendfhip with lier. 
A (hare in her bed for one night only, will be re- 
quefled. Who knows, but on that very Monday 
night I may be fo unhappy, as to give mortal of¬ 
fence to my beloved ? The fhyeft birds may be 
caught napping. Should fhe attempt to fly me upon 
it, cannot I detain her ? Should fhe actually fly, can¬ 
not I bring her back by authority, civil or uncivil, if 
} have evidence upon evidence, that fhe acknowleged, 
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tho* but tacitly, her marriage ? — And fhould I, or 
fhould I not fucceed, and (he forgive me, or if fhe but. 
defcend to expoftulate, or if fhe bear me in her fight; 
then will (he be all my own. All delicacy is my 
charmer. I long to fee how fuch a delicacy, on either 
occafion, will behave. And in my fituation it be¬ 
hoves me to provide againft every accident. 

I muft take care, knowing what an eel I have to 
do with, that the little wriggling rogue does not flip 
thro’ my fingers. How filly fhould I look, flaring 
after her, when fhe had fhot from me into the muddy 
river, her family, from which, with fo much diffi¬ 
culty, I have taken her ! 

Well then; here are — Let me fee — How many 
perfons are there who, after Monday night, will be 
able to fwear, that fhe has gone by my name, an- 
fwered to my name, had no other view in leaving her 
friends, but to go by my name ? Her own relations 
not able nor willing to deny it. —Firfl, here are my 
fervants; her fervant Dorcas, Mrs. Sinclair, her tW0 
nieces, and Mifs Partington. 

But for fear thefe evidences fhould be fufpe£led, 
here comes the jet of the bufinefs.—No lefs than four 
worthy gentlemen, of fortune and family, who were 
all in company fuch a night particularly, at a collation 
to which they were invited by Robert Lovelace of 
Sandoun-Hall, in the county of Lancafler, Efquire, 
in company with Magdalen Sinclair widow, and 
Prifcilla Partington fpinfter, and the Lady complain¬ 
ant ; when the faid Robert Lovelace addrefled him- 
felf to the faid lady, on a multitude of occafions, as 
his lady; as they and others did, as Mrs. Lovelace ; 
every one complimenting and congratulating her upon 
her nuptials 5 and that fhe received fuch their compli¬ 
ments and congratulations with no other vifible dif- 
pleafure or repugnance, than fuch as a young bride, 
full of blufhes and pretty confufion, might be fuppofed 
to exprefs upon fuch contemplative revolvings as 
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thofe compliments would naturally infpire. Nor do 
thou rave at me. Jack, nor rebel.— Doft think I 
brought the dear creature here for nothing ? 

And there’s a faint fketch of my plot. — Stand by, 
varlets— Tanta-ra-ra-ra ! — Veil your bonnets, and 
confefs your matter ! 

LETTER LXV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\* 

Sunday . 

A V E been at church. Jack. — Behaved admi¬ 
rably well too ! — My charmer is pleafed with 
me now : — For I was exceedingly attentive to the 
difcourfe, and very ready in the auditor’s part of the 
fervice. — Eyes did not much wander. How could 
they ? When the lovelieft obje<tt, infinitely the love- 
iieft, in the whole church, was in my view. 

Dear creature ! how fervent, how amiable, in her 
devotions !— I have got her to own, that fhe pray’d 
for me !— I hope a prayer from fo excellent a mind 
will not be made in vain. 

There is, after all, fomething beautifully folemn 
in devotion!— The Sabbath is a charming inftitution 
to keep the heart right, when it is right. One day in 
feven, how reafonable!—I think I’ll go to church once 
a day often. I fancy it will go a great way towards 
making me a reformed man. To fee multitudes of 
well-appearing people, all joining in one reverent 
a&: An exercife worthy of a fentient being ! Yet it 
adds a fting or two to my former flings, when I think 
of my proje&s with regard to this charming creature. 
In my confcience, I believe, if I were to go con- 
flantly to church, I could not purfue them. 

I had a fcheme come into my head while there : But 
I will renounce it, becaufe it obtruded itfelf upon me 
in fo good a place. Excellent creature! How many 
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ruins has {he prevented by attaching me to herfelf ! — 
by ingroffing my whole attention! 

But let me tell the e what paffed between us in my 
firft vifit of this morning; and then I will acquaint 
thee more largely with my good behaviour at church. 

I could not be admitted till after eight. I found her 
ready prepared to go out. I pretended to be igno¬ 
rant of her intention, having charged Dorcas not to 
own, that {he had told me ot it. 

Going abroad, Madam ?-with an air of indifference. 

Yes, Sir; I intend to go to church. 

I hope, Madam, I {hall have the honour to attend you. 

No: She defign’d to take a chair, and go to the next 
church. 

This ftartled me : A chair to carry her to the next 
church from Mrs. Sinclair’s, her right name not Sin¬ 
clair, and to bring her back thither, in the face of 
people who might not think well of the houfe ! 7 'here 
was no permitting That: — Yet I was to appear in¬ 
different.—But faid, I fbould take it for a favour, if 
(he would permit me to attend her in a coach, as 
there was time for it, to St. Paul’s. 

She made obje&ions to the gaiety of mv drefs ; and 
told me, that, if {he went to St. Paul’s, llie could go 
in a coach without me . 

I obje&ed Singleton and her brother, and offered to 
drefs in the plaineft fuit I had. 

I beg the favour of attending you, dear Madam, 
faid I. I have not been at church a great while : We 
{hall fit in different flails : And the next time I go, I 
hope it will be to give myfelf a title to the greateft 
blefling I can receive. 

She made fome further objections: But at laft per¬ 
mitted me the honour of attending her. 

I got myfelf placed in her eye, that the time might 
not feem tedious to me ; for we were there early. And 
I gain’d her good opinion, as I mention’d above, by 
my behaviour. 

HiTi- ' P3 
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The fubje£l of the difcourfe was particular enough: 
It was about a prophet’s ftory or parable of an ewc- 
Iamb taken by a rich man from a poor one, who clearly 
loved it, and whofe only comfort it was: Defigned to 
ftrike remorfe into David, on his adultery with 
Uriah’s wife Bathfheba, and his murder of the huf- 
band. [Thefe women, Jack, have been the occafion 
of all manner of mifehief from the beginning !] Now, 
when David, full of indignation, fwore [King David 
would fvvear, Jack: But how fhouldft thou know 
who King David was ? The flory is in the Bible], 
that the rich man fhould furely die ; Nathan, which 
was the prophet’s name, and a good ingenious fellow, 
cry’d out (which were the words of the text), Thau 
art the man f —By my foul I thought the parfon look’d 
direftly at me: And at that moment I caft my eye full 
• at my ewe-lamb. But I muft tell thee too, that I 
thought a good deal of my Rofebud. — A better man 
than King David, in that point, however, thought I! 

When we came home, we talk’d upon the fubje£t; 
and I fhew’d my charmer my attention to the dif¬ 
courfe, by letting her know where the do£for made 
the moil of his fubjeft, and where it might have been 
touch’d to greater advantage (For it is really a very af- 
fe&ing ftory, and has as pretty a contrivance in it as 
ever I read). And this I did in fuch a grave way, 
that flie feemed more and more pleas’d with me ; and 
I have no doubt, that I fhall get her to favour me to¬ 
morrow night with her company at my collation. 

Sunday evening . 

We all dined together in Mrs. Sinclair’s parlour! 
All ex-cejjive-\y right! The two nieces have topp’d 
their parts : Mrs. Sinclair hers. Never fo eafy yet as 
now ! — * She really thought a little oddly of thefe 
‘ people at firft, lhe faid : Mrs. Sinclair feem’d very 
‘ forbidding ! Her nieces were perfons, with whom 
4 flie could not wifh to be acquainted. But really we 

‘ fhould 
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4 (hould not be too hafty in our cenfures. Some 
4 people improve upon us. The widow feems tole - 
4 rable .’ [She went no farther than tolerable ]. 4 Mifs 
4 Martin and Mifs Horton are young people of good. 
4 fenfe, and have read a good deal. What Mifs Mar- 
4 tin particularly faid of marriage, and of her humble 
4 fervant, was very folid. She believes, with fuch 
4 notions, {he cannot make a bad wife/ — By the 
way, Sally’s humble fervant is a woolen-draper of 
great reputation; and (he is foon to be marry’d. 

I have been letting her into thy chara&er, and into 
the chara&ers of my other three Efquires, in hopes to 
excite her curiofity to fee you to-morrow night. 1 
have told her fome of the worjl , as well as bejl parts 
of your charafters, in order to exalt myfelf, and to 
obviate any fudden furprizes, as well as to teach her 
what fort of men {he may expeft to fee, if {he will 
oblige me. 

By her obfervations upon each of you, I {hall judge 
what I may or may not do to obtain or keep her good 
opinion : What {he will like , what not; and fo pur- 
fue the one, or avoid the other, as I fee proper.—So, 
while {he is penetrating into your {hallow heads, I 
{hall enter her heart, and know what to bid my own 
hope for. 

The houfe is to be taken in three weeks: All will 
be over in three weeks, or bad will be my luck !— 
Who knows but in three days ?—Have I not carry’d 
that great point of making her pafs for my wife to the 
people below? And that other great one of fixing my¬ 
felf here night and day ? — What lady ever efcaped 
me, that lodg’d under one roof with me ? — The 
houfe too, the houfe; the people, people after my 
own heart: Her fervants W ill and Dorcas both my 
fervants .—Three days did I fay ! Pho! pho !— Three 
hours ! . ' 

* t 
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tremely to the diflike of my charmer. Mils Parting¬ 
ton was introduced to her; and being engaged on 
condition, that my beloved would honour me at my 
collation, there was no denying her; fo fine a young 
lady ! feconded by my earneft irrtreaties. 

I long to have your opinions of my fair prize !—If 
you love to fee features that glow, tho’ the heart is 
frozen, and never yet was thaw’d; if you love fine 
fenfe, and adages flowing thro’ teeth of ivory, and 
lips of coral; an eye that penetrates all things ; a 
voice that is harmony itfelf; an air of grandeur, 
mingled with a fweetnefs that cannot be defcribed ; a 
politenefs that, if ever equalled, was never excelled— 
You’ll fee all thefe excellencies, and ten times more, 
ill this my Gloriana. 

Mark her majejlic fabric ! — She's a temple 
Sacred by birth , and built by hands divine ; 

Her foul the deity that lodges there : 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the god . 

Or, to defcribe her in a fofter ftile, with Rowe, 

The bloom of opening flow'rs , unfully* d beauty , 
Softnefii and five etejl innocence , Jhe wears , 

And looks like nature in the world's firjl fpring. 

Adieu, varlets four !—At fix on Monday evening* 
I expert ye all. 

In the Lady's next letter , dated on Monday mornings 
Jbe praifes his behaviour at churchy his objervations 
afterwards. Likes the people of the houfe better 
than Jhe did. The more likes them by reafon of the 
people of condition that vifit them. 

She dates again , and declares herfelf difplcafed at 
Mifs Partington's being introduced to her : And 
f ill more for being obliged to promife to be prefent 
at Mr. Lovelace's collation. She J'orefees , Jhe 


faysy a murder'd evening. 
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Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Monday nighty May I • 


T HAVE juft efcaped from the very difagreeable 
-** company I was obliged, fo much againft my will, 
to be in. As a very particular relation of this even¬ 
ing’s converfation would be painful to me, you muft 
content yourfelf with what you (hall be able to collect 
from the outlines, as I may call them, of the cha¬ 
racters of the perfons, aflifted by the little hiftories 
Mr. Lovelace gave me of each yefterday. 

The names of the gentlemen are Belton, Mow¬ 
bray, Tourville, and Belford. Thefe four, with 
Mrs. Sinclair, Mifs Partington, the great heirefs men¬ 
tioned in my laft, Mr. Lovelace, and myfelf, made 
up the company. 

I gave you before the favourable fide of Mifs Par¬ 
tington’s character, fuch as it was given me by Mrs. 
Sinclair, and her nieces. I will now add a few words 
from my own obfervations upon her behaviour in this 
company. 

In better company, perhaps, fhe would have ap¬ 
peared to lefs difad vantage: But, notwithftanding her 
innocent looks, which Mr. Lovelace alfo highly 
praifed, he is the laft perfon whofe judgment I would 
take upon real modefty. For I obferved, that, upon 
fome talk from the gentlemen, not free enough to be 
openly cenfured, yet too indecent in its implication to 
come from well-bred perfons, in the company of vir¬ 
tuous people, this young lady was very ready to ap¬ 
prehend ; and yet, by fmiles and limperings, to en¬ 
courage, rather than difeourage, the culpable freedoms 
of perfons, who, in what they went out of their way 
to fay, muft either be guilty of abfurdity, meaning no¬ 
thing ; or, meaning fomething, of rudenefs. 

But indeed lhave feen ladies, of whom I have had 
a better opinion, than I can fay I have of Mrs. Sin¬ 
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clair, who have allowed gentlemen , and themfelves too, 
in greater liberties of this fort, than I have thought 
confident with that purity of manners which ought to 
be the didinguifhing chara&eridic of our fex : For 
what are words , but the body and drefs of thought ? 
.And is not the mind indicated drongly by its outward 
drefs ? 

But to the gentlemen, as they mud be called in 
right of their anceftors, it feems > for no other do they 
appear to have. 

Mr. Belton has had uhiverfity-education, and 
was defigned for the gown ; but that not fuiting with 
the gaiety of his temper, and anuncle dying, who be¬ 
queathed to him a good edate,. he quitted the college, 
came up to town, and commenced fine gentleman. 
He is faid to be a man of fenfe. He drefles gaily, but 
not quite foppifhly; drinks hard; keeps all hours, 
and glories in doing fo; games, and has been hurt by 
that pernicious diverfion: He is about thirty years of 
age : His face is of a fiery red, fomewhat bloated and 
pimply; and his irregularities threaten a brief duration 
to the fenfual dream he is in; for he has a fhort coa- 
fumptive cough* which feems to indicate bad lungs ; 
•yet makes himfelf and his friends merry, by his ftupid 
and inconfiderate jeds upon very threatening fyin^ 
ptoms, which ought to make him more ferious.. 

Mr. Mowbray has been a great traveller; fpeaks 
as many languages as Mr. Lovelace himfelf, but not fo 
fluently : Is of a good family: Seems to be about 
thirty-three or thirty-four: Tall and comely in his 
perfon : Bold and daring in his look: Is a large-boned 
drong man : Has a great fear in his forehead, with a 
dent, as if his fkull had been beaten in there ; and a 
feamed fear in his right cheek. He drefles likewife 
very gaily : Has his fervants always about him, whom 
he is continually calling upon, and fending on the 
mod trifling meflages ; half a dozen inftances of which 
we had in ike little time I was among them ; while 

they 
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they Teem to watch the turn of his fierce eye, to be 
ready to run, before they have half his mefl'age, and 
ferve him with fear and trembling. Yet to his equals 
the man Teems tolerable : Talks not amifs upon pub¬ 
lic entertainments and diverfions, efpecially upon 
thofe abroad : Yet has a romancing air; and averrs 
things ftrongly, which feem quite improbable. In¬ 
deed, he doubts nothing, but what he ought to be¬ 
lieve : For he jefts upon facred things; and profeftes 
to hate the clergy of all religions: Has high notions of 
honour , a word hardly ever out of his mouth ; but 
Teems to have no great regard to morals . 

Mr. Tourville occafionally told his age; juft 
turn’d of thirty-one. He alfo is of an antient family ;• 
but, in his perfon and manners, more of what I call 
the coxcomb, than any of his companions : He dreffes 
richly ; would be thought elegant in the choice and 
fafhion of what he wears ; yet, after all, appears ra¬ 
ther tawdry than fine. One Tees, by the care he takes 
of his outfide, and the notice he befpcaks from every 
ene y by his own notice of himfelf, that the infide takes 
up the leaft of his attention. ' He dances finely, Mr. 
Lovelace fays : Is a mafter of mufic ; and finging is 
one of his principal excellencies. They prevailed upon 
him to Ting; and he obliged them both in Italian and 
French ; and, to do him juft ice, his Tongs in both 
were decent. They were all highly delighted with 
his performance; but his greateft admirers were Mrs. 
Sinclair, Mifs Partington, and himfelf. To me he 
appeared to have a great deal of affectation. 

Mr. Tourvfile’s converfation and addrefs are infuf- 
Terably full of thofe really grofs affronts upon the un- 
derftandings of our Tex, which the moderns call com¬ 
pliments^ and are intended to pafsfor To many inflanqes 
of good breeding, tho* the moft hyperbolical, .unna¬ 
tural fluff that can be conceived, and which can only 
ferve to fhew the infincerity of tfie complimenter , and 
■„ the ridiculous light in which the complimented appears 
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in his eyes, if he fuppofes a woman capable of relifh- 
ing the romantic abfurdities of his fpeeches. 

He affe&s to introduce into his common talk Italian 
and French words ; and often anfwers an Englifh 
queftion in French, which language he greatly pre¬ 
fers to the barbaroufly hiffing Englifh. But then he 
never fails to tranflate, into this his odious native 
tongue, the words, and the fentences, he fpeaks in 
the other two-—Left, perhaps, it fhould be queftion- 
ed, whether he underftands what he fays. 

He loves to tell ftories : Always calls them merry , 
facetious , goody or excellent , before he begins, in or¬ 
der to befpeak the attention of the hearers ; but never 
gives himfclf concern, in the progrefs or conclufion of 
them, to make good what he promifes in his preface . 
Indeed he feldom brings any of them to a concluiion; 
for, if his company have patience to hear him out, he 
breaks in upon himfelfby fo many parenthetical intru- 
fions, as one may call them, and has fo many inci¬ 
dents fpringing in upon him, that he frequently drops 
his own thread, and fometimes fits down fatisfied half¬ 
way ; or, if at other times he would refume it, he ap¬ 
plies to his company to help him in again, with a 
Devil fetch him if he remembers what he was driving 
at. But enough, and too much, of Mr. Tourville. 

Mr. Belford is the fourth gentleman, and one of 
whom Mr. Lovelace fecms more fond than any of the 
reft—Being a man of try’d bravery, it feems; for 
this pair of friends came acquainted upon occafion of 
a quarrel (poflibly about a lady), which a rencounter 
at Kenfington jgravelpits ended, by the mediation of 
three gentlemen ftrangers. 

Mr. Belford is about feven or eight and-twenty, it 
feems; the youngeft of the five, except Mr. Love¬ 
lace : And thefe are, perhaps, the wickedcft ; for 
they feem capable of leading the other three as they 
pleafe. Mr. Belford, as the others, drefTes gaily: 
But has not thole advantages of perfon, nor from his 
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drefs, which Mr. Lovelace is too proud of. He has, 
however, the appearance of a gentleman. He is well 
read in claflical authors, and in the beft Englifh 
poets and writers: And, by his means, the conver¬ 
sation took now-and-then a more agreeable turn: 
And I, who endeavoured to put the beft face I could 
upon my fituation, as I palled for Mrs. Lovelace 
with them, made Ihift to join in it, at fuch times; 
and received abundance of compliments from all the 
company, on the obfervations I made. 

Mr. Belford {eems good-natured and obliging; and 
altho’ very complaifant, not fo fulfomely fo, °as Mr! 
Tourville; and has a polite and eafy manner of ex¬ 
prefling his fentiments on all occafions. He feems to 
delight in a logical way of argumentation, as alfo does 
Mr. Belton ; thefe two attacking each other in this 
way; and both looking at us women, as if to obferve 
whether we did not admire their learning, or their 
wit, when they had faid a fmart thing." But Mr. 
Belford had vifibly the advantage of the other, having 
quicker parts, and, by taking the worft fide of the 
argument, feemcd to think he had : All together, he 
put me in mind of that chara&er in Milton : 

- His tongue 

Dropt manna , and could make the wo*fe appear 
The better reafon y to perplex and dajh 
Mature]} counfels ; for his thoughts were low ; 

To vice indufrious: But to nobler deeds 

Tim' rous and fothful: — Yet he pleas'd the ear. 



How little foever matters in general may be to our 
liking, we are apt to endeavour, when hope is ftrong 
enough to permit it, to make the beft we can of the 
lot we have drawn; and I could not but obferve often, 
how much Mr. Lovelace excelled all his four friends 
in every thing they feemed defirous to excel in. But, as 
to wit and vivacity, he had no equal prefent. All the 
others gave up to him, when his lips began to open. 
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The haughty Mowbray would call upon the prating 
Tourville for filence, and with his elbow would punch 
the fupercilious Belton into attention, when Lovelace 
was going to fpeak. And when he had fpoken, the 
words, Charming fellow ! with a free word of admira¬ 
tion or envy, fell from every mouth. He has indeed 
fo many advantages in his perfon and manner, that 
what would be inexcufable in another, if one took not 
great care to watch over one’s felf, and to diftinguifh 
what is the eflence of right and wrong, would look 
becoming in him. 

6 See him among twenty men,’ faid Mr. Belford ; 
who, to my no fmall vexation and confufion, with 
the forwardnefs of a favoured and intrufted friend. 
Tingled me out, on Mr. Lovelace’s being fent for 
down, to make me congratulatory compliments on 
my fuppofed nuptials which he did with a caution, 
not to infift too long on the rigorous vow I had im- 
pofed upon a man fo univerfally admired— 

6 See him among twenty men,* faid he, c all of di 1 - 
4 flin&ion, and nobody is regarded but Mr. Love- 
* lace/ 

It mull, indeed, be confefled, that there is in his 
whole deportment a natural dignity, which renders all 
infolent or imperative demeanour as unneceflary as 
inexcufable. Then that deceiving fweetnefs which 
appears inhisfmiles, in his accent, in his whole afpedfc 
and addrefs, when he thinks it worth his while to 
oblige, or endeavour to attract, how does this fhew, 
that he was born innocent, as I may fay ; that he 
was not naturally the cruel, the boifterous, the im¬ 
petuous creature, which the wicked company he may 
have fallen into have made him! For he has, befides, an 
open, and, I think, an honeft countenance. Don't 
you think fo too?—On all thefe fpeciousappearances, 
have I founded my hopes of feeing him a reformed 
man. 

But ’tis amazing to me, I own, that with fo much 
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of the gentleman, fuch a general knowlege of books 
and men, fuch a (kill in the learned as well as mo¬ 
dern languages, he can take fo much delight as he 
.does in the company of fuch perfons as I have de- 
fcribed, and in fubjedls of frothy impertinence, un¬ 
worthy of his talents, and natural and acquired advan¬ 
tages. I can think of but one reafon for it, and that 
muft argue a very low mind ; his Vanity ; which 
makes him delirous of being confidered as the head of 
the people he conforts with. A man to love praife; 
yet to be content to draw it from fuch contaminated 
fprings! 

One compliment palled from Mr. Belford to Mr. 
Lovelace, which halfened my quitting the Ihocking 
company— 4 You are a happy man, Sir. Lovelace/ 
faid he, upon fome fine fpeeches made him by Mrs. 
Sinclair, and aflented to by Mifs Partington: 4 You 
‘ have fo much courage, and fo much wit, that nei- 
*■ ther man nor woman can Hand before you.* 

Mr. Belford looked at me, when he fpoke : Yes, 
my dear, he fmilingly looked at me: And he 
looked upon his complimented friend: And all their 
affenting , and therefore affronting eyes, both mens and 
womens, were turned upon your Clarilla: At leaft, 
my felf-reproaching heart made me think fo j for that 
would hardly permit my eye to look up. 

Oh ! my dear, were but a woman, who is thought 
to be in love with a man (and this mull be believed to 
be my cafe ; or to what can my fuppofed voluntary 
going off with Mr. Lovelace be imputed to?) to re.- 
fle£l one moment on the exaltation Ihe gives bim> and 
the difgrace Ihe brings upon herfelff the low pity, the 
filent contempt, the infolent fneers and whifpers, to 
which Ihe makes hcrfelf obnoxious from a cenfaring 
world of both fexes, how would Ihe defpife herfelf! 
And how much nrore eligible would Ihe think death 
itfelf to fuch a difcovered debafement! 

What I have thus in general touched upon, will 

account 
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account to you; why I could not more particularly 
relate what palled in the evening’s converfation: 

» Which, as may be gathered from what I have written, 
abounded with approbatory accufations, and fuppofed 
witty retorts. 

LETTER LXVII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. To Mifs Howe. 

Monday Midnight, 

I Am very much vexed and difturbed at an odd inci¬ 
dent. 

Mrs. Sinclair has juft now left me, I believe in 
difpleafure, on my declining to comply with a requeft 
{he made me : Which was. To admit Mifs Partington 
to a {hare in my bed ; her houfe being crouded by 
her nieces guefts, and their attendants, as well as by 
thofe of Mifs Partington. 

There might be nothing in it; and my denial car¬ 
ried a ftiff and ill-natured appearance. But inftantly, 
all at once, upon her making the requeft, it came into 
my thought, that I was, in a manner, a ftranger to 
every-body in the houfe : Not fo much as a fervatit I 
could call my own, or of whom I had any great opi¬ 
nion : That there were four gentlemen of free man¬ 
ners in the houfe, avowed fupporters of Mr. Love¬ 
lace in matters of offence ; himfelf a man of enter- 
prize; all, as far as I knew (and had reafon to think 
by their noify mirth after I had left them), drinking 
deeply : That Mifs Partington herfelf is not fo bafh- 
ful a lady, as Ihe was reprefented to me to be : That 
officious pains were taken to give me a good opinion 
of her : And that Mrs. Sinclair made a greater pa¬ 
rade in prefacing the requeft, than fuch a requeft 
needed. To deny, thought I, can carry only an ap¬ 
pearance of Angularity, to people who already think 
me Angular. To confent, may poflibly, if not pro¬ 
bably, be attended with inconveniences. The confe- 
quences of the alternative fo very difproportionate, I 
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thought it more prudent to incur the cenfure, than 
rifk the inconvenience. 

I told her, that I was writing a long letter: That I 
(hould choofe to write till I were fleepy: And that 
Mifs would be a reftraint upon me, and I upon 
her. 

She was loth, (he faid, that fo delicate a young crea¬ 
ture, and fo great a fortune, as Mils Partington was, 
lhould be put to lie with Dorcas in a prefs-bed. She 
fhould be very forry, if {he had alked an improper 
thing: She had never been fo put to it before : And 
Mifs would flay'up with her , till I had done writing. 

Alarmed at this urgency, and it being eafier to per- 
fift in a denial given , than to give it at firfl, I offered 
Mifs my whole bed, and to retire into the dining¬ 
room, and there, locking myfelf in, write all the 
night. 

The poor thing, {he faid, was afraid to lie alone. 
To be fure Mifs Partington would not put me to fuch 
an inconvenience. 

She then withdrew: But returned ; begged my 
pardon for returning: But the poor child, lhe faid, was 
in tears. Mifs Partington had never feen a young lady 
{he fo much admired, and fo much wifhed to imi¬ 
tate, as me. The dear girl hoped that nothing had 
palled in her behaviour, to give me dillike to her.. 
Should {he bring her to me ? 

I was very bufy, I faid. The letter I was writing 
was upon a very important fubje&. I hoped to fee 
Mifs in the morning ; when I would apologize to her 
for my particularity. And then Mrs. Sinclair hefi- 
tating, and moving towards the door (tho’ ihe turned 
round to me again), I defired her (lighting her) to 
take care how lhe went down. 

Pray, Madam, faid lhe, on the flairs head, don’t 
give yourfelf all this trouble. God knows my heart,. 
I meant no affront: But, fince you feem to take my 
freedom amifs, I beg you will not acquaint Mr. Love- 
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lace with it; for he, perhaps, will think me bold and 
impertinent. 

Now, my dear, is not this a particular incident; 
either as I have made it, or as it was defigned ? I « 
don’t love to do an uncivil thing. And if nothing 
were meant by the requeft, my refufal deferves to be 
called fo. Then I have (hewn a fufpicion of foul 
ufage by it, which furely dare not be meant. If juft, 

I ought to apprehend every thing, and fly the houfe, 
and tiie man, as I would an infc£lion. If not juft, 
and if I cannot contrive to clear’ myfelf of having en¬ 
tertained fufpicions, by afligning fome other plaufible 
reafon for my denial, the very ftaying here will have 
an appearance not at all reputable to myfelf. 

I am now out of humour with him, with myfelf, 
with all the world but you. His companions are 
Ihocking creatures. Why, again I repeat, fhould he 
have been defirous to bring me into fuch company l 
Once more, I like him not. I am, my dear. 

Tour ajfeftionate 

Cl. Harlowe* 


LETTER LXVIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday y May 2. 

\T 7 ITH infinite regret I am obliged to tell you, 
** that I can no longer write to you, or receive 
letters from you. Your mother has fent me a letter 
inclofed in a cover to Mr. Lovelace, directed for him 
at Lord M.’s (and which was brought him juft now), 
reproaching me on this fubjeft in very angry terms, 
and forbidding me, as I would not be thought to in¬ 
tend to make her and you unhappy, to write to you, 
without her leave. 

This, therefore, is the laft you muft receive from 
me, till happier times : And as my profpe£ts are not 
very bad, I prefume we fhall foon have leave to write 
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again ; and even to fee each other : Since an alliance 
with a family fo honourable as Mr. Lovelace’s is, will 
not be a difgrace. 

She is pleafed to write, that if I would wifh to in¬ 
flame you, I fhould let you know her written prohibi¬ 
tion : But otherwife find fome way of my own accord 
(without bringing her into the queftion) to decline a 
correfpondence, which I muft know fhe has for fbme 
time paid forbidden. But all I can fay, is, to beg of 
you not to be inflamed ;—to beg of you, not to let 
her knowy or even by your behaviour to her, on this 
occafion, guefs , that I have acquainted you with my 
reafon for declining to write to you. f or how elfe, 
sifter the fcruples I have heretofore made on this very 
fubjedf, yet proceeding to correfpond, can I honeftly 
fatisfy you about my motives for this fudden flop ? 
So, my dear, I choofc, you fee, rather to rely upon 
your diferetion, than to feign reafons you would not 
be fatisfy’d with, but, with your ufual a&ive pene¬ 
tration, fift to the bottom, and atlaft find me to be a 
mean and low qualifier; and that, with an implica¬ 
tion injurious to you, that I fuppofed you had not pru¬ 
dence enough to be trufted with the naked truth. 

I repeat, that my profpe&s are not bad. The houfe, 
I prefume,- will foon be taken. The people here are 
very refpe< 5 fful, notwithflanding my nicety about 
Mifs Partington. Mifs Martin, who is near mar¬ 
riage with an eminent tradefman in the Strand, juft 
now, in a very refpe&ful manner, afked my opinion 
of fome patterns of rich filks for the occafion. The 
widow has a lefs forbidding appearance than at firft. 
Mr. Lovelace, on my declared diflike of his four 
friends, has aflured me, that neither they nor any¬ 
body elfe fhall be introduced to me, without my leave. 

Thefe circumftances I mention, as you will fup- 
pofe, that your kind heart may be at eafe about me ; 
that you may be induced by them to acquiefce with 
your mother’s commands, cheerfully acquiefce, and 
-I : that 
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that for my fake, left I (hould be thought an injlamer ; 
who am, with very contrary intentions, my deareft, 
and beft-beloved friend. 

Tour ever-obliged and affectionate, 

Clarissa HalowE., 

LETTER LX 1 X. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

IVedn. May 3. 

I Am aftonifhed that my mother (hould take fuch a 
ftep — purely to exercife an unreafonable a< 5 t of 
authority; and to oblige the moft remorfelefs hearts 
in the world. If I find, that I can be of ufe to you 
cither by advice or information, do you think I will 
not give it ?—Were it to any other perfon, lefs dear 
to me than you are, do you think, in fuch a cafe, I 
would forbear giving it ?—■ 

Mr. Hickman, who pretends to a little cafuiftry in 
fuch nice matters, is of opinion, that I ought not to 
decline a correfpondence thus circumftanced. And 
. *tis well he is; for my mother having let me up, I 
muft have fomebody to quarrel with. 

This I will come into, if it will make you eafy : I 
will forbear to write to you for a few days, if nothing 
extraordinary happen ;—and till the rigour of her pro¬ 
hibition is abated. But be allured, that I will not di- 
fpenfe with your writing to me. My heart, my con- 
fcience, my honour, will not permit it. 

But how will I help myfelf?—How !-Eafy enough. 
For I do allure you, that I want but very little fur¬ 
ther provocation to fly privately to London : And if 
I do, I will not leave you till I fee you either honour¬ 
ably married, or abfolutely quit of the wretch : And 
in this laft cafe, I will take you down with me, in 
defiance of the whole world : Or, if you refufe to go 
with me, ftay with you, and accompany you as your 
(hadow whitherfoever you go. 

Pon’t 
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Don’t be frighted at this declaration. There is but 
one confideration, and but one hope, that with-hold 
me 5 watched as I am in all my retirements j obliged 
to read to her without a voice ; to work in her pre¬ 
fence without *fingers; and to lie with her every- 
night again# my will. The confideration is, Left you 
fhould apprehend that a ftep of this nature would look 
like a doubling of your fault, in the eyes of fuch as 
think your going away a fault. The hope is. That 
things will ftill end happily, and that fome people will 
have reafon to take fhame to themfelves for the forry 
parts they have a<fted — Neverthclefs I am often ba¬ 
lancing. But your refolving to give up the correfpond- 
ence at this crifis, will turn the fcale. Write there¬ 
fore, or take the confequence. 

A few words upon the fubje<ft of your laft letters.— 
I know not whether your brother’s wife project be 
given up or not. A dead filence reigns in your fa¬ 
mily. Your brother was abfent three days ; then at 
home one; and is now abfent : But whether with 
Singleton or not, I cannot find out. 

By your account of your wretch’s companions, I 
fee not but they are a fet of infernals, and he the 
Beelzebub. What could he mean, as you fay, by 
his earneftnefs to bring you into fuch company, and 
to give you fuch an opportunity to make him and 
them refledting-glalTes to one another ? The man’s 
a fool, to be fare, my dear.—A filly fellow, at leaft.— 
They muft put on their beji before you, no doubt .—• 
Lords of the creation!—Noble fellows thefe!—Yet 
who knows how many poor defpicable fouls of our fex 
the worft of them has had to whine after him ! 

You have brought an inconvenience upon yourfelf, 
as you obferve, by your refufal of Mifs Partington for 
your bedfellow. Pity you had not admitted her. 
Watchful as you are, what could have happened ? 
If violence were intended, he would not ftay for the 
night. You might have fat up after her, or not gone 
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to bed. Mrs. Sinclair prefled it too far. You was ' 
over-fcrupulous. 

If any thing happens to delay your nuptials, I would 
advife you to remove : But if you marry, you may, 
perhaps, think it no great matter to ftay where you 
are, till you take poffeflion of your own e£ate. The 
knot once tied, and with fo refolute a man, it is my 
opinion, your relations will foon refign what they can¬ 
not legally hold : And, were even a litigation to fol¬ 
low, you will not be able , nor ought you to be will¬ 
ing, to help it: For your eftate will then be his right; 
and it will be unjuft to wifh it to be with-held from 
him. 

* One thing I would advife you to think of; and that 
is, of proper fettlements: It will be to the credit of 
your prudence, and of his juftice (and the more as mat¬ 
ters ftand), that fomething of this fhould be done, 
before you marry. Bad as he is, nobody accounts 
him a fordid man. And I wonder he has been hither¬ 
to lilent on that fubjedt. 

I am not difpleafed with his propofal about the 
widow lady’s houfe. I think it will do very well. 
But if it mult be three weeks before you can be cer¬ 
tain about it; furely you need not put off his day for 
that fpace : And he may befpeak his equipages. Sur- 
prifing to me, that he could be fo acquiefcent! 

I repeat—Continue to write to me :— I infift upon 
it; and that as minutely as poflible: Or, take the 
confequence. I fend this by a particular hand. I am, 
and ever will be, 

Tour tnojl affeftionate 

Anna Howe. 
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LETTER LXX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Thurfday , 4. 

T For ^° ever 7 ot ^ er en g a g e ment, I fufpend every 
**■ w ‘m, I banifh every other fear, to take up my 
pen, to beg of you, that you will not think of beino- 
guilty of fuch an a<ft of love as I can never thank you 
for; but muft for ever regret. If I muft continue to 
wnte to you, I muft. I know full well your impa¬ 
tience of controul, when you have the leaft imagina¬ 
tion that your generofity or friendlhip is likely to be 
wounded by it. 

My deareft, deareft creature, would you incur a 
maternal, as I have a paternal, maledi£tion ? Would 
not the world think there was an infedion in my fault, 
it it were to be followed by Mifs Howe ? There are 
fome points fo flagrantly wrong, that they will not 
bear to be argued upon. This is one of them. I 
need not give reafons againft fuch ai'afhnefs. Heaven 
tor bid, that it fliould be known, that you had it but 
once in your thought , be your motives ever fo noble 
and generous, to follow fo bad an example ! The ra¬ 
ther, as that you would, in fuch a cafe, want the ex¬ 
tenuations that might be pleaded in my favour; and 

particularly that one of being furprifed into the un¬ 
happy ftep. 

.The reflraint your mamma lays you under, would 
not have appeared heavy, but on my account. Would 
you have once thought it a hardfhip to be admitted 
to 3 part of her bed ?— How did I ufe to be delighted 
with fuch a favour from my mother!— How did I 
love to work in her prefence !— So did you in the 
prefence of yours once. And to read to her on win¬ 
ter evenings I know was one of your joys.— Do not 
give-mecaufe to reproach myfelf on the reafon that 
may be afligned for the change. 


f^earn, 
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Learn, my dear, I befeech you learn, to fubdue 
your own paffions. Be the motives what they will, 
excels is excefs. Thofe paffions in our fex, which 
we take no pains to fubdue, may have one and the 
fame fource with thofe infinitely blacker paffions, 
which we ufed fo often to condemn in the violent and 
headftrong of the other fex ; and which may be height¬ 
ened in them only by cuftom, and their freer education* 
Let us both, my dear, ponder well this thought $ look 
into ourfelves, and fear. 

If I write, as I find I mull, I infill upon your for¬ 
bearance.—Your filence to this lhall be the fign to 
me, that you will not think of the ralhnefs you 
threaten me with; and that you will obey your mamma 
as to your own part of the correfpondence, however : 
Efpecially, as you can inform or advife me in every 
weighty cafe, by Mr. Hickman’s pen. 

My trembling writing will Ihew you, what a trem¬ 
bling heart you, my dear impetuous creature, have 
given to 

Your ever-obliged y 
Or, if you take fo ralh a Hep, 

Your for-ever difobliged , 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

My cloaths were brought to me juft now. But 
you have fo much difcompo'ed me, that I have 
no heart to look into the trunks. 

A fervant of Mr. Lovelace carries this to Mr. 
Hickman for difpatch-fake. Let that worthy 
man’s pen relieve my heart from this new un- 
eafinefs. 
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LETTE.R LXXI. 

Mr. Hickman, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

[ Sent to TVilfon’s by a particular hand. ] 

Madam , Friday , May 5. 

T Have the honour of dear Mifs Howe’s commands, 
to acquaint you, without knowing the occafion, 
« that fhe is exceflively concerned for the concern fhe 

* has given you in her laft letter: And that, if you 
« will but write to her, under cover as before, fhe 
« will have no thoughts of what you are fo very ap- 
c prehenfive about.*’— Yet fhe bid me write, 6 That 

* if fhe has but the leajl imagination that (he can ferve 
« you, and fave you,’ thofe are her words, 6 all the 
« cenfures of the world will be but of fecond confider- 
c ation with her.’ I have great temptations on this 
occafion, to exprefs my own refentments upon your 
prefent Rate ; but not being fully apprifed of what 
that is—Only conje&uring from the difturbance up¬ 
on the mind of the deareft Lady in the world to me, 
and the moft fincere of friends to you, that that is not 
altogether fo happy as were to be wifh’d ; and being, 
moreover, forbid to enter into the cruel fubje&; I can 
only offer, as I do , my beft and faithfulleft fervices ; 
and to wifh you a happy deliverance from all your 
troubles. For I am, 

Mojl excellent young Lady y 
Your faithful and mojl obedient fervant , 

Ch. Hickman. 


LETTER LXXII. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

Tuefday , May 2. 


M ERCURY, as the Fabulift tells us, having the 
curiofity to know the eftimation he ftood in 
Vol. III. Q, among 
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among mortals, defcended in difguife, and, in a fta- 
tuary’s {hop, cheapens a Jupiter, then a Juno, then 
one, then another, of the Dii majores ; and, at laft, 
alks. What price that fame ftatue of Mercury bore ? 
O, fays the artift, buy one of the others, Sir; and 
I’ll throw ye in that for nothing. How fheepifh muft 
the god of thieves look, upon this rebuff to his va¬ 
nity ! 

So thou!—A thoufand pounds wouldft thou give 
for the good opinion of this fingle lady : To be only 
thought tolerably of, and not quite unworthy of her 
converfation, would make thee happy : And, at part¬ 
ing laft night, or rather this morning, thou madeft 
me promife a few lines to Edgware, to let thee know, 
what the thinks of thee, and thy brother varlets. 

Thy thoufand pounds, Jack, is all thy own : For 
moft heartily does {he dillike ye all: Thee as much as 
any. t 

I am forry for it too, as to thy part; for two rea- 
fons: One , that I think thy motive for thy curiofity 
was fear, and confcioufnefs i Whereas that of the 
arch-thief was vanity, intolerable vanity : And he was 
therefore juftly fent away with a blufh upon his 
cheeks to heaven, and could not brag : The other ; 
that I am afraid, if {he diflikes thee , The diflikes me : 
For are we not birds of a feather ? 

I muft never talk of reformation, {he told me, 
having fuch companions, and taking fuch delight as I 
feemed to take, in their frothy converfation. 

I, no more than you, imagined fhe could poflibly 
like ye : But then, as my friends, I thought a perfon 
of her education would have been more fparing of 
her cenfures. 

I don’t know how it is, Belford ; but women think 
themfelves intitled to take any freedoms with us ; 
while we are unpolite, forfooth, and I can’t tell what, 
if wc don’t tell a pack of curfed Jyes, and make black 

white. 
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white, in their favour—teaching us to be hypocrites, 
yet ftigmatizing us, at other times, for deceivers. 

I defended ye all, as well as I could: But you 
know, there was no attempting ought but a palliative 
defence, to one of her principles. I will fummarily 
give thee a few of my pleas. 

Tothe/>«r*, every little deviation feemed offen- 
five : Yet I faw not, that there was any thing amifs 
the whole evening, either in your words or behaviour. 
Some people could talk but upon one or two fubje<51s : 
She upon every-one: No wonder, therefore, they 
talked to what they underflood befl; and to mere 
obje&s of fenfe.—Had (he honour’d us with more of 
her converfation, fhe would have been lefs difgufted 
with ours ; for (he faw how every-one was prepared 
to admire her, whenever fhe opened her lips. You, 
in particular, had faid, when Ihe retired, that virtue 
itfelf fpoke, when (he fpoke : But that you had fuch 
an awe upon you, after fhe had favoured us with an 
obfervation or two on a fubje£l ftarted, that you fhould 
ever be afraid, in her company, to be found moji ex¬ 
ceptionable, when you intended to be leajl fo. 

Plainly, fhe faid, fhe neither liked my companions, 
nor the houfe fhe was in. 

I liked not the houfe any more than fhe: Tho’ the 
people were very obliging, and fhe had owned they 
were lefs exceptionable to herfelf, than at firft : And 
were we not about another of our own ? 

She did not like Mifs Partington : Let her fortune 
be what it would, fhe fhould not choofe an intimacy 
with her. She thought it was a hardfhip to be put 
upon fuch a difficulty, as fhe was put upon the pre¬ 
ceding night, when there were lodgers in the front- 
houfe, whom they had reafon to be freer with, than, 
upon fo fhort an acquaintance, with her. 

I pretended to be an utter flranger as to this parti¬ 
cular ; and, when fhe explained herfelf upon it, con¬ 
demned the requeff, and call’d it a confident one. 
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She, artfully , made lighter of her denial of Mifs for 
a bedfellow, than fhe thought of it, I could fee that; 
for it was plain, (he fuppofed there was room for me to 
think fhe had been either over -nice, or over -cautious, 

I offered to refent Mrs. Sinclair’s freedom. 

No; there was no great matter in it: It was beft to 
let it pafs: It might be thought more particular in her 
to deny, than in Mrs. Sinclair to ajk^ or Mifs to ex - 
peft : But as the people below had a large acquaint¬ 
ance, fhe did not know how much fhe might have 
her retirements invaded, if fhe gave way. And in¬ 
deed there were levities in Mifs’s behaviour, which fhe 
could not fo far pafs over, as to wifh an intimacy with 
her. But if fhe were fuch a vaft fortune, fhe could 
not but fay, that Mifs feemed a much more fuitable 
perfon for me to make my addreffes to, than— 

Interrupting her, with gravity, I faid I liked Mifs 
Partington as little as Jhe could like her. She was a 
filly young creature ; who feemed too likely to juftify 
her guardians watchfulnefs over her. But, neverthe- 
lefs, as to her general converfation and behaviour laft 
night, I muft own, that I thought the girl (for girl 
fhe was, as todifcretion) not exceptionable; only car¬ 
rying hcrfclf as a free good-natured creature, who 
thought herfelf fecure in the honour of her com¬ 
pany. . f Wl ^9 

It was very well faid of me, fhe replied : But, if 

Mifs were fo well fatisfied with her company, fhe 
left it to me, whether I was not very kind to fuppofe 
her fuch an innocent —For her own part, fhe had feen 
nothing of the London world: But thought, fhe muft 
tell nwplainly, that fhe never was in fuch company in 
her life ; nor ever again wifh’d to be in it. 

There, Belford ! — Worfe off than Mercury ! —• 
Art thou not ? 

I was nettled. Hard would be the lot of more dif- 
crect ladies, as far as I knew, than Mils Partington, 
were they to be judged by fo rigid a virtue as hers. 

Not 
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Not fo, lhe faid: But if I really faw nothing excep¬ 
tionable to a virtuous mind, in that young lady’s be¬ 
haviour, my ignorance of better behaviour was, fhe 
muft needs tell me, as pitiable as hers : And it were 
to be wifhed, that minds fo paired, for their own fakes, 
fhould never be feparated. 

See, Jack, what I get by my charity ! 

I thank’d her heartily. But I muft take the liberty 
to fay, that good folks were generally fo uncharit¬ 
able, that, devil take me, if 1 would choofe to be 
good, were the confequence to be, that I muft think 
hardly of the whole world befides. 

She congratulated me upon my charity: But told 
me, that, to enlarge her ciun, fhe hoped it would not 
be expected of her to approve of the low company I 
had brought her into laft night. 

No exception for thee, Belford ! Safe is thy thou- 
fand pounds. 

I faw not, I faid, begging her pardon, that (he liked 
any-body [Plain-dealing for plain-dealing!—Why then 
did fhe abufe my friends ? — Love me> and love my 
dogs , as Lord M. would fay].— However, let me hut 
know, whom, and what, fhe did, or did not like j 
and, if poflible, I would like, and diflike, the very 
fame perfons and things. 

She bid me then, in a pet, dtfike myfelf. 

Curfed fevere !— Does fhe think fhe muft not pay 
for it one day, or one night ?— And if one , many j. 
that’s my comfort! 

1 was in a train of being fo happy, I faid, before 
my earneftnefs to procure her to favour my friends 
with her company, that I tvifh’d the devil had had as 
well my friends, as Mifs Partington—And yet I muft 
fay, that I faw not how good people could anfwer 
half their end, which was, by their example, to amend 
the world, were they to accompany only with the 
good. 

I had like to have been blafted by two or three 
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flafhes of lightning from her indignant eyes; and ftie 
turned fcornfully from me, and retired to her own 
apartment. —Once more, Jack, fafe, as thou feed, 
is thy thoufand pounds.— She fays, I am not a polite 
man—But is (he, in the indance before us, more po¬ 
lite for a lady ? 

And now, dod thou not think, that I owe my 
charmer fome revenge for her cruelty, in obliging 
fuch a fine young creature, and fo vad a fortune, as 
Mifs Partington, to croud into a prefs-bed with her 
maid-fervant Dorcas!—Mifs Partington too (with 
tears) declaring by Mrs. Sinclair, that, would Mrs. 
Lovelace honour her at Barnet, the belt bed and bed 
room in her guardian’s houfe Ihould be at her fervice. 
—Thinked thou, that I could not guefs at her dis¬ 
honourable fears of me!—That fhe apprehended, 
that the fuppofed hujband would endeavour to take 
pofieflion of bis own ? — And that Mifs Partington 
would be willing to contribute to fuch a piece of 
judice ? 

Thus, then, thou both reminded, and defied me, 
charmer!— And fince thou relied more on thy own 
precaution than upon my honour \ be it unto thee as 
thou apprehended, fair one ! 

And now, Jack, let me know, what thy opinion, 
and the opinions of thy brother varlets, are of my 
Gloriana. 

I have jud now heard, that her Hannah hopes to be 
foon well enough to attend her young lady, when in 
London. It feems the girl has had no phyfician. I 
mud fend her one, out of pure love and refpedb to her 
midrefs. Who knows but medicine may weaken 
nature, and drengthen the difeafe ?—As her malady is 
not a fever, very likely it may do fo. — But perhaps 
her hopes are too forward. Bludering weather in this 
month yet—And that is bad for rheumatic com¬ 
plaints. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


Air . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


Tuefday\ May 2 . 


J UST as I had fealed up the inclofed, comes a let¬ 
ter to my beloved, in a cover to me, directed to 
Lord M.’s. From whom, thinkeft thou?—From 
Mrs. Howe!— 

And what the contents ! 

How fhould I know, unlefs the dear creature had 
communicated them to me ? But a very cruel letter 
I believe it is, by the effect it had upon her. The 
tears ran down her cheeks as file read it j and her co¬ 
lour changed feveral times. No end of her perfec¬ 
tions, I think. 

4 What a cruelty in her fate!’ faid the fweet la- 
menter. — 4 Now the only comfort of her life muft 
4 be given up !’ 

Mifs Howe’s correfpondence, no doubt. 

But Jhould (he be fo much grieved at this ? This 
correfpondence was prohibited before, and that, to the 
daughter, in the ftrongeft terms : But yet carried on 
by loth : Altho’ a brace of impeccables, and pleafe 
ye. Could they expert, that a mother would not 
vindicate her authority ?— And finding her prohibition 
ineffectual with her perverfe daughter , was it not rea¬ 
sonable to fuppofe (he would try what effe6t it would 
have upon her daughter's friend f — And now I be¬ 
lieve the end will be effectually anfwer’d : For my 
beloved, I dare fay, will make a point of confcience 
of it. 

I hate cruelty, efpecially in women ; and fhould 
have been more concerned for this inftance of it in 
Mrs. Howe, had I not had a ftronger inftance of the 
fame in my beloved to Mifs Partington ; for how did 
Ihe know, fince Ihe was fo much afraid for herfelf. 
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whom Dorcas might let in to that innocent and lefs 
watchful young lady ? But neverthelefs I muft needs 
own, that I am not very forry for this prohibition, let 
it originally come from the Harlowes, or from whom 
it will; becaufe I make no doubt, that it is owing to 
Mifs Howe, in a great meafure, that my beloved is 
fo much upon her guard, and thinks fo hardly of me. 
And who can tell, as characters here are fo tender, 
and fome difguifes fo flimfy, what confequences might 
follow this undutiful correfpondence ? — I fay, there¬ 
fore, I am not forry for it: Now will fhe have no¬ 
body to compare notes with: No-body to alarm her: 
And I may be faved the guilt and difobligation of in- 
fpeCting into a correfpondence that has long made me 
uneafy. 

How every thing works for me ! — Why will this 
charming creature make fuch contrivances neceflary, 
as will increafe my trouble, and my guilt too, as fome 
would account it ? But why, rather I would afk, will 
fhe fight againft her ftars ?— 

LETTER LXXIV. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Edgware y Tuef day-nighty May 2 • 
LTTIthout (laying for the promifed letter from you 
** to inform us what the lady fays of us , I write to 
tell you. That we are all of one opinion with regard 
to her y which is, that there is not of her age a finer 
lady in the world, as to her underflanding. As for 
her perfon, fhe is at the age of bloom, and an admir¬ 
able creature; a perfeCt beauty: But this poorer praife 
a man can hardly defeend to give, who has been ho¬ 
nour’d with her converfation; and yet fhe was 
brought amongft us againft her will. 

Permit me, dear Lovelace, to be a means of faving 
this excellent creature from the dangers fhe hourly 
runs from the moil plotting heart in the world. In 
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a former, I pleaded your own family, Lord M.’s 
wifhes particularly; and then I had not feen her r 
But now, I join her fake, honour’s fake, motives of 
juftice, generofity, gratitude, and humanity, which 
are all concern’d in the prefervation of fo fine a crea¬ 
ture.— Thou knoweft not the anguifh 1 fhould have 
had (whence arifing, I cannot devife), had I not 
known before I fet out this morning, that the in¬ 
comparable creature had difappointed thee in thy 
curfed view of getting her to admit the fpecious Par¬ 
tington for a bedfellow ! 

There is fomething fo awful, and yet fo fweet, in 
this lady’s afpedt [I have done nothing but talk of her 
ever fince I faw her], that were ] to have the Virtues 
and the Graces all drawn in one piece, they fhould be 
taken, every one of them, from different airs and at¬ 
titudes in her. She was born to adorn the age flic 
was given to, and would be an ornament to the firft 
dignity. What a piercing, yet gentle eye, every 
glance, I thought, mingled with love and fear of you; 
What a fweet fmile darting through the cloud that 
overfpread her fair face ; demonftrating, that fhe had 
more apprehenfions and grief at her heart, than fhe 
cared to exprefs! 

You may think what I am going to write too 
flighty; but, by my faith, I have conceived fuch a 
profound reverence for her fenfe and judgment, that, 
far from thinking the man excufable who fhould 
treat her bafely, I am ready to regret that fuch an 
angel. of a lady fhould even marry- She is, in my 
eye, all mind : And were fhe to meet with a man 
all mind likewife, why fhould the charming qualities 
fhe is miftrefs of, be endangered ? Why fhould fuch 
an angel be plunged fo low as into the vulgar offices 
of domeftic life ? Were fhe mine, I fhould hardly wifh 
to fee her a mother, unlefs there were a kind of mo¬ 
ral certainty, that minds like hers could be propagated. 
For why, in fhort, fhould not the work of bodies be 
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left to mere bodies ? I know, that you yourfelf have 
an opinion of this lady little lefs exalted than mine. 
Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, are all of my mind; are 
full of her praifes ; and fwear, it would be a million 
of pities to ruin a lady, in whofe fall none but devils 
can rejoice. 

What muft that merit and excellence be, that can 
extort this from wr, free livers, like yourfelf, and all 
of us your partial friends, who have joined with 
you in your juft refentments againft the reft of her 
family, and offered our afliftance to execute your ven¬ 
geance on them ? But we cannot think it reafonable, 
that you fhould punifti an innocent lady, who loves you 
fo well; and who is in your prote&ion, and has fuf- 
fered fo much for you, for the faults of her relations. 

And here, let me put a ferious queftion, or two. 
Thinkeft thou, truly admirable as this lady is, that 
the end thou propofeft to thyfelf, if obtained, is an- 
fwerable to the means, to the trouble thou giveft thy- 
felf, and the perfidies, tricks, ftratagems, and con¬ 
trivances thou haft already been guilty of, and ftill 
meditateft? In every real excellence fhe furpaffes all 
her fex. But in the article thou feekeft to fubdue her 
for, a mere fenfualift of her fex, a Partington, a 
Horton, a Martin, would make a fenfualift a thou- 
fand times happier than fhe either will or can. 

Sweet are the joys that come with willingnefs . 

And wouldft thou make her unhappy for her whole life, 
and thyfelf not happy for a fingle moment? 

Hitherto, it is not too late ; and that, perhaps, is as 
much as can be faid, if thou meaneft to preferve her 
efteem and good opinion, as well as perfon; for I think 
it is impoftible fhe can get out of thy hands, now fhe 
is in this cur fed houfe : O that damn’d hypocritical 
Sinclair , as thou calleft her ! How was it poftible fhe 
fhould behave fo fpecioufly as fhe did, all the time the 
lady ftaid with us! Be honeft, and marry ; and be 
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thankful, that (he will condefcend to have thee. If 
thou doft not, thou’lt be the worft of men; and will 
be condemned in this world and the next: As I am 
fure thou oughteft, and fhouldeft too, wert thou to be 
judged by one, who never before was fo much touched 
in a woman’s favour : And whom thou knoweft to be 

Thy partial friend , 

J. Belford. 

Our companions confented, that I Ihould withdraw 
to write to the above effedl. They can make 
nothing of the characters we write in j fo I read 
this to them 3 and they approve of it; and of their 
own motion each man would fet his name to it. 

I would not delay fending it, for fear of fome 
deteftable fcheme taking place. 

Thomas Belton. 

Richard Mowbray. 

James Tourville. 

Juft now are brought me both thine. I vary not 
my opinion, nor forbear my earneft prayers to 
thee in her behalf, notwithftanding her diflike 
of me. 

LETTER LXXV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ » 

Wednefday , May 3. 

TT 7 H EN I have already taken pains to acquaint thee 
W in full with my views, defigns, and refolutions, 
with regard to this admirable creature, it is very ex¬ 
traordinary, that thou fhouldft vapour as thou doft, 
in her behalf, when I have made no trial, no attempt: 
And yet, giveft it as thy opinion in a former letter, 
that advantage may be taken of the fituation Ihe is in j 
and that fhe may be overcome. 

Moft of thy refle&ions, particularly that, * which 
refpe&s the difference as to the joys be given by 
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the Virtuoils and the Libertine of the fex, are fitter to 
come in as after-refleCfcions, than as antecedencies . 

I own with thee, and with the poet. That fweet are 
the joys that come with willingnefs —But is it to be ex¬ 
pected, that a woman of education, and a lover of 
forms, will yield before (he is attacked ?—And have I 
fo much as fummon’d This to furrender ?— I doubt 
not but I (hall meet with difficulty. I muft therefore 
make my firft effort by furprize.—There may poffibly 
be fome cruelty neceffary. But there may be confent 
m ftruggle; there may be yielding in refinance : But 
the firft conflict over, whether the following may not 
be weaker and weaker, till zvillingnefs follow, is the 
point to be try’d.—I will illuftrate what I have faid by 
the fimile of a bird new-caught. We begin with 
birds, as boys, and, as men, go on to ladies ; and both 
perhaps, in turns, experience our fportive cruelty. 

Haft thou not obferved the charming gradations* 
by which the infnared volatile has been brought to* 
bear with its new condition.? How at firft, refufing 
all. fuftenance, it beats and bruifes itfelf againft its 
wires, till it makes its gay plumage fly about, and 
©verfpread its well-fecured cage. Now it gets out 
its head ; fticking only at its beautiful fhoulders 
Then, with difficulty, drawing back its head, it gafps 
for breath, and ereCfedly perched, with meditating 
eyes, firft furveys,.and then attempts, its wired cano¬ 
py. As it gets breath, with renew’d rage, it beats 
and bruifes again its pretty head and Tides, bites the 
wires, and pecks at the fingers of its delighted tamer. 
Till at laft, finding its efforts ineffectual* quite tired 
and breathlefs, it lays itfelf down, and pants at the 
bottom of the cage, Teeming to bemoan its cruel fate 
and forfeited liberty. And after a few d&ys, its ftruggles 
to efcape ftil'l diminifhing, as it finds it to no purpofe 
to attempt it, its new habitation becomes familiar ; 
and it hops about from perch to perch, refumes its 
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wonted chearfulncfs, and every day fings a fong to 
amufe itfelf, and reward its keeper. 

Now, let me tell thee, that I have known a bird 
a&ually darve itfelf, and die with grief, at its being 
caught and caged —But never did 1 meet with a lady 
who was fo filly.—Yet have I heard the dear fouls mod 
vehemently threaten their own lives on fuch an occa- 
fion. But it is faying nothing in a woman’s favour, 
if we do not allow her to have more fenfe than a 
bird. And yet wemuft all own, that it is more diffi¬ 
cult to catch a bird than a lady. 

And now, Belford, were I to go no further, how 
fhall I know whether this fweet bird may not be 
brought to ling me a fine fong, and, in time, to be as 
well contented with her condition as I have brought 
other birds to be ; fome of them very fhy ones ? 

But I guefs at thy principal motive in this thy ear- 
nednefs in behalf of this charming creature. I know 
that thou correfponded with Lord M. who is impa¬ 
tient, and long has been defirous, to fee me (hackled. 
And thou wanted to build up a merit with that noble 
podagra-man, with a view to one of his nieces. But 
knoweft thou not, that my confent will be wanting to 
complete it ?—And what a commendation will it be 
of thee to fuch a girl as Charlotte, when I fhall ac¬ 
quaint her with the affront thou putted upon the 
whole fex, by afking, whether I think my reward, 
when I have fubdued the mod charming woman in 
the world, will be equal to my trouble l —Which, 
thinked thou, a woman of fpirit will fooned forgive, 
the undervaluing varlet who can put fuch a quedion; 
or him, who prefers the purfuit and conqued of a fine 
woman to all the joys of life ?-—Have I not known 
even a virtuous woman, as die would be thought, 
vow everlading antipathy to a man, who gave out, 
that die was too old for him to attempt ? 

But another word or two, as to thy objection re¬ 
lating to my trouble and my reward. 


Does 
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Does not the keen foxhunter endanger his neck and 
his bones in purfuit of a vermin, which, when killed, 
is neither fit food for men nor dogs ? 

Do not the hunters of the nobler game value the 
venifon lefs than the fport ? 

Why then fhould I be refle&ed upon, and the Sex 
affronted, for my patience and perfeverance in the 
moft noble of all chaces; and for not being a poacher 
in love, as thy queftion may be made to imply ? 

Learn of thy mafter, for the future, to treat more 
refpe&fully a fex that yields us our principal diverfions 
and delights. 

Proceed anon. 

LETTER LXXVI. 

Mr . Lovelace ; In Continuation . 

ELL fay’ft thou, that mine is the mojl plotting 
heart in the world . Thou doft me honour ; 
and I thank thee heartily. Thou art no bad judge. 
How like Boileau’s parfon, I ftrut behind my double 
chin ! Am I not obliged to deferve thy compliment ? 
—And wouldft thou have me repent of a murder be¬ 
fore I have committed it ? 

The V irtues and Graces are this Lady’s handmaids. 
€ She was certainly born to adorn the age (he was 
c given to.’ —Well faid, Jack — c And would be an 
< ornament to the firft dignity.’— But what praife is 
that, unlefs the firft dignity were adorned with the 
firft merit ? — Dignity ! gewgaw ! — Firft dignity ! 
Thou idiot ! —Art thou, who knoweft me , fo taken 
with ermine and tinfel ?—I, who have won the gold, 
am only fit to wear it. For the future therefore cor¬ 
rect thy ftile, and proclaim her the ornament of the 
happieft man, and (refpedting herfelf and Sex) the 
greateft conqueror in 'the world. 

Then, that (lie loves me, as thou imagineft, by 
no means appears clear to me. — Her conditional of- 
i fers 
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fers to renounce me ; the little confidence fhe places 
in me j intitle me to afk, What merit can fhe have 
with a man, who won her in fpight of herfelf; and 
who fairly, in fet and obftinate battle, took her pri- 
foner ? 

As to what thou inferreft from her eye when with 
us, thou knoweft nothing of her heart from that, if 
thou imagincft, there was one glance of love fhot 
from it. Well did I note her eye, and plainly did I 
fee, that it was all but juft civil difguft to me and to 
the company I had brought her into. Her early re¬ 
tiring that night againftall intreaty, might have con¬ 
vinced thee, that there was very little of the gentle in 
her heart for me. And her eye never knew what it 
was to contradift her heart. 

She is thou fayeft. All mind. So fay I. But why 
fhouldft thou imagine, that fuch a mind as hers, 
meeting with fuch a one as mine ; and, to dwell 
upon the word, meeting with an inclination in hers 
to meet , fhould not propagate minds like her own ? 

No doubt of it, as thou fayeft, The devils would 
rejoice in the fall of fuch a lady. But this is my con¬ 
fidence, that I fhall have it in my power to marry 
when I will. And if I do her this juftice, fhall I not 
have a claim to her gratitude? And will fhe not 
think herfelf the Obliged, rather than the Obliger ? 
Then, let me tell thee, Belford, it is impoflible fo 
far to hurt the morals of this lady, as thou and thy 
brother-varlets have hurt others of the Sex, who now 
are calling about the town firebrands and double 
death.—Take ye that thiftle to mumble upon. 

You will, perhaps, tell me, that among all the 
obje&s of ycur refpe&ive attempts, there was not one 
of the rank and merit of my charming Mifs Harlowe. 

But let me afk. Has it not been a conftant maxim 
with us, that the greater the merit on the woman’s 
fide, the nobler the vi< 5 lory on the man’s ?— And as 
to rank , fenfe of honour, fenfe of fhame, pride of fa- 
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mily> may make rifled rank get up, and fhake itfelf to 
rights : And if any thing come of it, fuch a one may 
fuffer only in her pride, by being obliged to take up 
with a fecond rate match inftead of a firft ; and, 
as it may fall out, be the happier, as well as the more 
iifeful, for the mifadventure; fince (taken off of her 
public gaddings, and domejiicated by her difgrace) the 
will have reafon to think herfelf obliged to the man 
who has faved her from further reproach ; while her 
fortune and alliance will lay an obligation upon him ; 
and her paft fall, if Ihe have prudence and confciouf- 
nefs, will be his prefent and future fecurity. 

But a poor girl j fuch a one as my Rofebud for in- 
ftance j having no recalls from education—Being 
driven out of every family that pretends to reputation \ 
perfecuted moft perhaps by fuch as have only kept 
their fecret better ; and having no refuge to fly to— 
The common, the flews, the ftreet, is the fate of fuch 
a poor wretch; penury, want, and difeafe, her fure 
attendants;. and an untimely end perhaps clofes the 
miferable fcene. 

And will ye not now all join to fay, that it is 
more manly to attack a lion than a fheep ? — Thou 
knoweft, that I always illuflrated my eaglelhip, by 
aiming at the nobleft quarries ; and by difdaining to 
make a ftoup at wrens, phil-t\ts 9 and wagtails. 

The worfl, refpeCting myfelf, in the cafe before 
me, is, that my triumph, when completed, will be fa 
glorious a one^ that I (hall never be able to keep up 
to it. All my future attempts muft be poor to this* 

I fhall be as unhappy after a while, from my re¬ 
flections upon this conqueft, as Don John of Auftria 
was, in his, on the renowned victory of Lepanto, 
when he found, that none of his future atdilavements 
could keep pace with his early glory.. 

I am fenfible, that my pleas and my reafonings may 
be eafily anfwer’d, and perhaps juftiy cenfured ; but 
by whom cenfured ? Not by any of the Confraternity* • 

whofe 
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whofe conftant courfe of life, even long before I be¬ 
came your general, to this hour, has juftified what 
ye now, in a fit of fqueamifhnefs, and thro* envy, 
condemn. Having therefore vindicated myfelf and 
my intentions to You, that is all I am at prefent con¬ 
cerned for. 

Be convinced then, that I (according to our prin¬ 
ciples) am right, thou wrong; or, at leaft, be filent. 
But I command thee to be convinced. And in thy 
next, be fure to tell me that thou art. 

LETTER LXXVII. 

Mr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq \. 

• Edgware, Thurfday , May 4. 

I Know that thou art fo abandoned a man, that to 
give thee the beft reafons in the world againft\vhat 
thou haft once refolved upon, will be but acting the 
madman, whom once we faw trying to buffet down 
a hurricane vfrith his hat. I hope, however, that the 
Lady’s merit will ftill avail her with thee. But if 
thou perfifteft ; if thou wilt avenge thyfelf on this 
fweet lamb, which thou haft Tingled out from a flock 
thou hateft, for the faults of the dogs who kept it : If 
thou art not to be moved by beauty, by learning, by 
prudence, by innocence, all fhiningoutin one charm¬ 
ing objectj but fhe muft fall ; fall by the man Whom 
fhe has chofen for her protestor; I would not for a 
thoufand worlds have thy crime to anfwer for. 

Upon my faith, Lovelace, the fubjedt fticks with . 
me, notwithftanding I find I have not the honour of 
the Lady’s good opinion. And the more, when I re¬ 
flect upon her father’s brutal curfe, and the villainous 
hard-heartednefs of all her family.—But, neverthelefs, 

I fhould be defirous to know (if thou wilt proceed) by 
what gradations, arts, and contrivances, thou effecfteft 
thy ingrateful purpofe.—And, O Lovelace, I conjure 
thee, if thou art a man^ let not the fpecious devils 
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thou haft brought her among, be fuffered to triumph 
over her; nor make her the vi&imof unmanly artifices. 
If fhe yield to fair feduftion , if I may fo exprefs my- 
felf; if thou canft raife aweaknefs in her by love, or by 
arts not inhuman $ I fhall the lefs pity her. And 
fhall then conclude, that there is not a woman in the 
world who can refift a bold and refolute lover. 

A meflenger is juft now arrived from my uncle. 
The mortification, it feems, is got up to his knee ; 
and the furgeons declare, that he cannot live many 
days. He therefore fends for me dire&ly, with thefe 
fhocking words, That I will come and clofe his eyes. 
My fervant, or his, muft of neceflity, be in town 
every-day on his cafe, or on other affairs, and one of 
them fhall regularly attend you for any letter or com¬ 
mands : And it will be charity to write to me as often 
as yon can. For altho’ I am likely to be a confider- 
able gainer by the poor man’s death, yet I can’t fay, 
that I at all love thefe feenes of Death and the Do&or 
fo near me. The Doftor and Death I fhould have 
faid for that’s the natural order; and, generally 
fpeaking, the one is but the harbinger to the other. 

If therefore you decline to oblige me, I fhall think 
you are difpleafed with my freedom. But let me tell 
you at the fame time, that no man has a right to be 
difpleafed at freedoms taken with him for faults he is 
not afhamed to be guilty of. 

J. Bel ford. 

LETTER LXXVIII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

T Thank you and Mr. Hickman for his letter fent 
me with fuch kind expedition; and proceed to 
obey my dear menacing tyrannefs. 

She then gives the particulars of what pajfed between 
herfelf and Mr* Lovelace > on Tuefday morning , in 
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relation to his four friends, and to MiJ.r Parting¬ 
ton, pretty much to the fame ejfett as in Mr • 
Lovelace's letter Numb . lxxii. And then pro - 
ceeds . 

He is conftantly accufing me of over-fcrupulouf- 
nefs. He fays, I am always out of humour with 
him. That I could not have behaved more refervedly 
to Mr. Solmes : And that it is contrary to all his hopes 
and notions, that he fhould not, in fo long a time, 
find himfelf able to infpire the perfon whom he hoped 
fo foon to have the honour to call his, with the leaft 
diftinguiftiing tendernefs for him beforehand. 

Silly and partial incroacher ! not to know to what 
to attribute the refervc I am forced to treat him with. 
But his pride has eaten up his prudence. It is indeed 
a dirty low pride, that has fwallowed up the true pride, 
which Ihould have fet him above the vanity that has 
over-run him. Have you not beheld the man, when 
I was your happy gueft, as he walked to his chariot, 
looking about him, as if to obferve what eyes his fpe- 
cious perfon and air had attracted ? But indeed we 
have feen homely coxcombs as proud as if they had 
perfons to be proud of; at the fame time, that it was 
apparent, that the pains they took about themfelves 
but the more expofed their defers.—The man who is 
fond of being thought more or better than he is, as I 
have often thought, but provokes a fcrutiny into his 
pretenfions; and that generally produces contempt. 
For pride, as I believe I have heretofore obferved, is an 
infallible fign of weaknefs; of fomething wrong in the 
head or heart. He that exalts himfelf, infults his neigh¬ 
bour j who is provoked to queftion in him even that 
merit, which, were he modeft, would perhaps be al¬ 
lowed to be his due. 

You will fay, that I am very grave : And fo I am. 
Mr. Lovelace is extremely funk in my opinion fince 
Monday night; Nor fee I before me any thing that 

can 
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can afford me a pleafing hope. For what, with a mind 
fo unequal as his, can be my beft hope ? 

I think I mentioned to you, in my former, that my 
cloaths were brought me. You flutter’d me fo, that 
I am not fure I did. But I know I defign’d it. They 
were brought me on Thurfday ; but neither my few 
guineas with them, nor any of my books, except a 
Drexelius on Eternity , the good old Practice of Piety, 
and a Francis Spira. My brother’s wit, I fuppofe. 
He thinks he does well to point out death and defpair 
to me. I wifh for the one, and every now-and-then, 
am on the brink of the other. 

You will the lefs .wonder at my being fo very fo- 
lemn, when, added to the above, and to my uncertain 
fituation, I tell you, that they have fent me with thefe 
books a letter from my coufin Morden. It has fet 
my heart againft Mr. Lovelace. Againft myfelf too. 
I fend it inclofed. If you pleafe, my dear, you may 
read it here. 

0 

LETTER LXXIX. 

, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Florence , rfpril 13. 

TAM extremely concerned to hear of a difference 
betwixt the reft of a family, fo near and dear to 
me, and You ftill dearer to me than any of the reft. 

My coufin James has acquainted me with the offers 
you have had, and your refufals. I wonder not at 
either. Such charming promifes at fo early an age, 
as when I left England 3 and thofe promifes, as I have 
often heard, fo greatly exceeded, as well in your per- 
fon as mind, how much muft you be admir’d ! How 
few muft there be worthy of you ! 

Your parents, the molt indulgent in the world, to 
achild the moft deferving, have given way, it feems, 
to your refufals of feveral gentlemen: *— They have 

con- 
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contented themfelves at laft to name One with earneft - 
nefs to you, becaufe of the addrefs of Another they 
cannot approve of. 

They had not reafon, it feems, from your beha¬ 
viour, to think you greatly averfe ; fo they proceed¬ 
ed : — Perhaps too haftily for a delicacy like yours. 
But when all was fixed on their parts, and moil ex¬ 
traordinary terms concluded in your favour; terms, 
which abundantly (hew the gentleman’s juft value for 
you ; you fly off with a warmth and vehemence little 
luited to that fweetnefs which gave grace to all your 
actions. 

I know very little of either of the gentlemen : But 
of Mr. Lovelace I know more than of Mr. Solmes. I 
wifh I could fay, more to his advantage than I can. 
As to every qualification but one, your brother owns 
there is no comparifon :—But That one outweighs all 
the reft together — It cannot be thought, that Mifs 
Clarifla Harlowe will difpenfe with Morals in a 
hufband. 

What, my deareft coufin, fhall I firft plead to you 
on this occafion ? Your duty, your intereft, your 
temporal, and your eternal welfare, do, and may all 
depend upon this Angle point, TJ)e morality of a buf- 
band. A wife cannot always have it in her power to 
be good, or to do good, if fhe has a wicked hufband, 
as a good hufband may, if he has a bad wife. — You 
preferve all your religious regards, I underftand;—I 
wonder not that you do: I fhould have wonder’d, had 
you not: But what can you promife yourfelf, as to 
perfeverance in them, with an immoral hufband ? 

If your parents and you differ in fentiment on this 
important occafion, let me afkyou, my dear coufin, 
who ought to give way ? — I own to you, that I 
fhould have thought there could not any-where have 
been a more fuitable match for you, than with Mr. 
Lovelace, had he been a moral man. I fhould have 
very little to fay againft a man, of whofe actions I 

am 
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am not to fet up myfelf as a judge, did he not addrefs 
my coufin. But, on this occafion, let me tell you, 
my dear Clarifla, that Mr. Lovelace cannot poflibly 
deferve you. He may reform, you’ll fay ; but he 
may not. Habit is not foon fhook off. Libertines, 
who are libertines in defiance of talents, of fuperior 
lights, of conviction, hardly ever reform but by mi¬ 
racle, or by incapacity. Well do I know my own 
fefc. Well am I able to judge of the probability of 
the reformation of a licentious young man, who has 
not been fatten’d upon by ficknefs, by affliction, by 
calamity : Who has a profperous run of fortune be¬ 
fore him : His fpirits high: His will uncontroulable : 
The company he keeps, perhaps fuch as himfelf, con¬ 
firming him in all his courfes, affifting him in all his 


cnterprizes. 

As to the other gentleman, fuppofe, my dear cou¬ 
fin, you don’t like him at prefent , it is far from being 
unlikely, that you will hereafter: Perhaps the more, 
for not liking him now. He can hardly fink lower in 
your opinion : He may rife. Very feldom is it, that 
high expectations are 10 much as tolerably anfwered. 
How indeed can they, when a fine and extenfive ima¬ 
gination carries its expectation infinitely beyond 
reality, in the higheft of our fublunary enjoyments ? 
A lady adorn’d with fuch an imagination fees node- 
feCt in a favour’d objeCt, becaufe fhe is not confcious 
of any in herfelf, till it is too late to re&ify the mif- 
takes oecafioned by her generous credulity. 

But fuppofe a perfon of your talents were to marry 
a man of inferior talents $ who, in this cafe, can 
be fo happy in herfelf as Mifs Clarifla Harlowe ? 
What delight do you take in doing good ? How hap¬ 
pily do you devote the feveral portions of the natural 
day to your own improvement, and to the advantage 
of all that move within your fpherc ?—And then fuch 
is your tafte, fuch are your acquirements in the po¬ 
liter ftudies, and in the politer amufements j fuch 
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your excellence in all the difFerent parts of oeconomy, 
fit for a young lady’s infpeCtion and praCtice,[that your 
friends would wifh you to be taken off, as little as pof- 
fible, by regards that might be called merel y per final? 

But as to what may be the confequence refpeCting 
yourfelf, refpeCting a young lady of your exalted ta¬ 
lents, from the preference you are fufpe&ed to give to 
a libertine, I would have you, my dear coufin, confider 
what That may be.—-A mind fo pure, to mingle with 
a mind more impure than moft of his fpecies ! Such a 
man as This will ingrofs all your folicitudes. He 
will perpetually fill you with anxieties for him and for 
yourfelf. The divine and civil powers defied, and 
their fanftions broke thro’ by him, on every not merely 
accidental , but meditated occafion. To be agreeable 
to him, and to hope, to preferve an intereft in his af¬ 
fections, you muff probably be obliged to abandon all 
your own laudable purfuits. You muft enter into his 
pleafures and diftaftes: You muft give up your own 
virtuous companions for his profligate ones : Perhaps be 
forfaken by yours, becaufe of the fcandal he daily gives. 
Can you hope, coufin, with fuch a man as This, to 
be long fo good as you now are ? — If not, confider, 
which of your prefent laudable delights you would 
choofe to give up?—Which of his culpable ones to 
follow him in ? How could you brook to go back¬ 
ward, inftead of forward, in thofe duties which you 
now fo exemplarily perform ? And how do you 
know, if you once give way, where you fhall be fuf- 
fer’d, where you fhall be able , to flop? 

Your brother acknowleges, that Mr. Solmes is not 
near fo agreeable in perfon, as Mr. Lovelace. But 
what is per Jon, with fuch a lady as I have the honour 
to be now writing to ? — He owns likewife, that he 
has not the addrefs of Mr. Lovelace: But what a 
mere perfonal advantage is addrefs , without morals ? 
—A lady had better take a hufband whofe manners 
fhe were to fafhion, than to find them ready-fafhion’d 
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to her hand, at the price of his morality; a price that 
is often paid for travelling accomplifhments. O my 
dear coufin, were you but with us here at Florence, 
or at Rome, or at Paris (where alfo I refided for ma¬ 
ny months), to fee the gentlemen, whofe fuppofed 
rough Englifh manners at fetting out are to be polifh’d, 
and what their improvements are in their return thro* 
the fame places, you would infinitely prefer the man 
in his firji ftage, to the fame man in his la ft. You 
find the difference on their return : Foreign fafhions, 
foreign vices, and foreign difeafes too, often complete 
the man, and to defpife his own country and coun¬ 
trymen, himfelf ftill more defpicable, than the mojl 
defpicable of thofe he defpifes: Thefe too generally 
make up, with a mixture of an unblufhing effrontery, 
the travelled gentleman! 

Mr. Lovelace, I know, deferves to have an ex¬ 
ception made in his favour ; for he is really a man of 
parts and learning": He was effeemed fo both here 
and at Rome ; and a fine perfon, and a generous turn 
of mind, gave him great advantages. But you need 
not be told, that a libertine man of fenfe does infi¬ 
nitely more mifchief, than a libertine of weak parts 
is able to do. And this I will tell you farther, that it 
was Mr. Lovelace’s own fault that he was not ftill 
more r,efpe£fed than he was, among the Literati here. 
There were, in fhort, fome liberties, in which he in¬ 
dulged himfelf, that endangered his perfon and his 
liberty ; and made the beft and moft worthy of thofe 
who honour’d him with their notice, give him up ; 
and his ftay both at Florence and at Rome fhorter than 
he defigned. 

This is all I choofe to fay of Mr. Lovelace. I had 
much rather have had reafon to give him a quite con¬ 
trary chara£fer. But as to rakes or libertines in gene¬ 
ral, I, who know them well, rauft be allowed, becaufe 
of the mifchiefs they have always in their hearts, and 
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too often in their power, to do your Sex, to add ftill 
a few more words upon this topic. 

A Libertine, my dear coufin, a plotting, an in¬ 
triguing Libertine, muft be generally refnorfelefs ;— 
Unju/ihe muft always be. The noble rule, of doing 
to others what he would have done to himfelf, is the 
firft rule he breaks; and every day he breaks it $ 
the oftener, the greater his triumph. He has great 
contempt for your fex: He believes no woman chafte, 
becaufe he is a profligate : Every woman who fa¬ 
vours him, confirms him in his wicked incredulity. 
He is always plotting to extend the mifehiefs he de¬ 
lights in. If a woman loves fuch a man, how can 
(he bear the thought of dividing her intereft in his 
affe&ions, with half the town, and that, perhaps, the 
dregs of it ?—Then fo fenfual!—How will a young 
lady of your delicacy bear with fo fenfual a man ? a 
man who makes a jeft of his vows ; and who, perhaps, 
will break your fpirit by the moft unmanly infults. To 
be a libertine, at fetting out, all compun&ion, all huma¬ 
nity, muft be overcome. To continue to be a liber¬ 
tine, is to continue to be every thing vile and inhu¬ 
man. Prayers, tears, and the moft abje<5t fubmif- 
fion, are but fuel to his pride : Wagering perhaps 
with lewd companions, and, not improbably, with 
lewder women, upon inftances which he boafts of to- 
them of your patient fufferings and broken fpirit, and 
bringing them home to witnefs to both, I write what 
I know has been. 

I mention not fortunes fquander’d, eftates mortgaged 
or fold, and pofterity robb’d : Nor yet a multitude 
of other evils, too grofs, too ftiocking, to be men¬ 
tioned to a delicacy like yours. 

All thefe, my dear coufin, to be (hunn’d, all the 
evils I have named to be avoided j the power of doing 
all the good you have been accuftomed to do, pre- 
ferved, nay, increafed, by the feparate provifion that 
will be made for you: Your charming diverfions, and 
Vol. Ill, R cxem- 
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exemplary, employments all maintained apd ,-every 
go* -1 habit perpetuated : And all by one facrifice, the 
lading pleafure of the. eye: Who would not (fince 
every thing is not to be met with in one man; who 
would not) to preferve fo many efTentiai^ give up fo 
light, fo unpermanent a pleafure ? 

Weigh all thefe things,, which I might infill upon 
to more advantage, did I think it needful to one of 
your prudence: Weigh them well, my beloved coufin ; 
and if it be not the will of your parents that you fhould 
continue fingle, refolve to oblige them; and let it not 
be Taid, that the powers of fancy fhall (as in many 
others of your fex) he too hard for your duty and your 
prudence. The Ids agreeable the man, the more 
obliging the compliance: Remember, that he is a fo- 
her man : A man who has reputation to lofe, am! 
whofe reputation therefore is a lecurity for his good 
behaviour to you. 

You have an opportunity offer’d you, to give the 
higheft inflance that can be given, of filial: duty :—■ 
Embrace it; it is worthy of you ; it is expedled front 
you ,; however, for your inclination fake, one may 
be forry that you are called upon to give it. Let it be 
faid, that you have been able to lay an obligation up^- 
on your parents (A proud word, my coufin !) which 
ypu could not do, were it not laid againjl your incli¬ 
nation !—Upon parents, who have laid athoufand up¬ 
on you : Who are fet upon this point: Who will not 
give it up : Who have given up many points to you* 
even of this very nature : And in their turn, for the 
fake of their own authority", as well as judgment, ex- 
ped to be obliged. 

I hope I fhall foon, in- perfon, congratulate you 
upon This your meritorious compliance. To fettle 
and give up my trufteefhip, is one of the principal mo¬ 
tives of my leaving thefe parts. I fhall be glad to fettle 
it, to everyone’s latisfacStion ; to Yours particularly. 
If on my arrival I hud a happy » 
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reign in a family fo dear to me, it will be an unfpeak- 
ablc pleafure to me ; apd I fhall perhaps fo dilpofe my 
affairs, a< to be near you for ever. 

I have written a very long letter, and will add no 
iHone, -£h£jn*that I am, with the greatefl refpedt, my 
deareft coufin, 

Tour mojl affectionate andfaithfulfervant , 

Wm. Mordent 

jnlluo^ bavobo vm >t Jbw man} raw w : ■son^D^quiav 

I will fuppofe, my dear Mifs Rowe, that you have 
read my coufin’s letter. It is now in vain to wifh 
it had come fooner. But if it had, I might perhaps 
have been fo rafh as to give Mr. Lovelice the fatal 
meeting, as I little thought of going off with him. 

But I fhould hardly have given him the expectation 
©f (6 doing, previous to the meeting, which made 
him come prepared ; and the revocation of which he 
fo artfully made ineffectual. 

* lf P erfecuted as I was, and little expe&ing fo mud^ 
condefcenfion, as my aunt, to my great mortification, 
has told me (and you confirm) that I fhould have met' 
with, it is, however, hard to fay, what I fhould or 
fhould not have done, as to meeting him, had it come 
in time : But this effeCt I verily believe it woufd 1 
have had,— Xo have made me infill with all my 1 
might, on going over, out of all their ways, to the 
kind writer of the inftru&ive letter, and made a fa¬ 
ther, a protestor, as well as a friend, of a coufin, who 
is one of my truftees. This, circumftanced as I was,' 
would have been a natural, at leaft an unexceptionr' 
able protection.— But I was to be unhappy ! And 
how it cuts me to the heart to think, that I can already! 
fubferibe to my coufih’s character of a liber-ting, fo 
well drawn in the letter which I fuppofe you now fb 
have read! 


tuXhat fuch a vile character, which ever was my' 
abhorrence, fhould fall to my lot! — But depending 
oji my own ftrength j having no reafon tcTappreffcnd 
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danger from headflrong and difgraceful impulfes, I 
•too little,* perhaps, caft up my eyes to the Supreme 
Dire&or: In whom, miftrufting myfelf, I ought to 
have placed my whole confidence!—-And the more, 
.yvhen {ifrw myfelf fo perfdlingly addrefTed by a nlan 
of this character. vttuiil io iKmninrwM* 

Inexperience and prefumption, with the help of a 
brother and filler, who have low ends to anfwer in 
my difgrace, have been my ruin !—A hard word, my 
dear! But I repeat it upon deliberation : Since, let 
the beft happen, which now can happen, my reputa¬ 
tion is deftroyed ; a Rake is my portion : And what 
That portion is, my coufin Morden’s letter has ac¬ 
quainted you. 

•> Pray -keep it by you, till called for. I faw it not 
myfelt (having not the heart to infpedl my trunks) till 
this morning. I would not for the world This man 
fhould fee it; becaufe it might occafion mifchief 
between the moft violent fpirit, and the moft fettled 
brave one, in the world, as my coufin’s is faid to be. 

This letter was inclofed (opened) in a blank cover. 
Scorn and deteft me as they will, I wonder that one 
line was not fent with it—were it but to have more 
, particularly pointed the defign of it, in the fame ge¬ 
nerous fpirit, that fent me the Spira.-— The fealing of 
the cover was with black wax. I hope there is no 
new occafion in the family to give reafon for black 
wax. But jf there were, it would, to be fure, have 
been mention'd, and laid at my door—perhaps tod 
jufily ! 

-T had begun a letter to my coufin ; but laid it by, 
becaufe of the uncertainty of my fituation, and expell¬ 
ing every-day, for ieveral days pall, to be at a greater 
certainty. * .You bid me write to him, fome time ago, 
you know,? Then .it was I began it : For I have great 
pleafure in obeying you in all I may. So I ought to? 
bftV*’ y fyp you are the only friend left me :1 And more- 
generally honour me with your own ob- 
v 1 fer vance 
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fervance of the advice I take the liberty to offer you : 
For I pretend to fay, I give better advice than I have 
taken. And fo I had need. For, I know not how it 
comes about, but l am, in my own opinion, a poor 
loft creature: And yet cannot charge myfelf with 
one criminal or faulty inclination. Do you know, my 
dear, how This can be ? 

Yet I can tell you how y I believeOne devious flep 
at fettingout!—That muft be It:—Which purfued, 
has led me fo far out of my path, that I am in a wil- 
dernefs of doubt and error; and never, never, /hall 
find my way out of it: For, altho* but one pace 
awry at firft, it has led me hundreds and hundreds of 
miles out of my path : And the poor eftray has not 
one kind friend, nor has met with one directing paf- 
fenger, to help her to recover it. 

But I, prefumptuous creature! muft rely fo much 
upon my own knowlege of the right path!—little ap¬ 
prehending that an ignis fatuus with its falfe fires (arid 
yet I had heard enough of fuch) would arife to mi£* 
lead me !—And now, in the midft of fens and quag¬ 
mires, it plays around me, and around me, throwing 
me back again, whenever I think myfelf in the right 
track.—But there is one common point, in which all 
fhall meet, err widely as they may. In That I (hall 
be laid quietly down at laft: And then will all my ca« 
lamities be at an end. 

But how I ftray again; ftray from my intention ? 
I would only have faid, that I had begun a letter to 
my coufin Morden fome time ago : But that, now, 
I can never end it. You will believe I cannot: For 
how fhall I tell him, that all his compliments are mif- 
beltowed : 1 hat all his advice is thrown away : All 
his warnings vain: And that even my higheft expc< 51 a- 
tion is to be the wife of that free liver, whom he fb. 
pathetically warns me to (hun ? - . T ! I 

Let me, however,-have your prayers joined with 
my own, (my fate depending, as it feems, upon the 
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Jips of fuch a man), * That, whatever fhall be my c?e- 
4 ftiny/I'hat dreadful part of my father’s maledi&ion, 

* That I may be punilhed by the man in whom he 
4 fuppofes I put my confidence, may not take place ! 
4 7 hat This for Mr. Lovelace's own fake, and for 

• the fake of human nature , may not be !—Or, if it 
4 be necetfary, in fupport of the parental authority, 
4 that I Ihould be punilhed by him , that it may not be 
4 by his premeditated or wilful bafenefs ; but that I 
4 may be able to acquit his intention r if not his aftion /* 
Otherwife, my fault will appear to be doubled in the 
eye of the event-judging world. And yet, methinks, 
I would be glad*. that the unkindnefs of my father 
and uncles, wbofeliearts have air ady been too much 
vrounded by my error, may bejuftify’d in every ar¬ 
ticle, excepting in this heavy curie : And that my 
father will be pleafedi to withdraw That, before it be 
generally known, at leaft that moll dreadful part of ip, 
which regards futurity! 

I mull lay down my pen : I mull brood over thele 
reflections : Once more, beforp I inclofe my coufin’s 
letter, I will perufe it: And then I fhall have it by 
heart. 


END of V O L. III. 
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LETTER I. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 



aggravated by the contents of my coufin’s affecting 
letter; you will not wonder, that the vapourifhnefs 
which lias laid hold of my heart, fhould rife to my 
pen. And yet it would be more kind, more friendly 
in me, to conceal from you^ who take fuch a gene¬ 
rous intereft in my concerns, that worft part of my 
griefs, which communication and complaint cannot 
xelieve. 

But to whom can I unbofom myfelf but to you ?— 
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has brought upon me all my diftrcffes, adds to my ap- 
prehenfions j when I have not even a fervant on whofe 
fidelity I can rely, or to whom I can break my griefs 
as they arife ; and when his bountiful temper and gay 
heart, attach every one to him; and I am but a cy¬ 
pher, to give him fignificance, and myfelf pain ?— 
Thefe griefs, therefore, do what I can, will fome- 
times burft into tears ; and thefe mingling with my 
ink, will blot my paper.—And I know you will not 
grudge me the temporary relief. 

But I fhall go on in the ftrainl left off with in my 
laftj when l intended rather to apologize for my me¬ 
lancholy. But let what I have above written, once 
for all, be my apology. My misfortunes have given 
you a call to difeharge the nobleft offices of the friend- 
fhip we have vowed to each other, in advice and con- 
folation, and it would bean injury to it, and to you, 
to fuppofc it needed even that call. 

She then tells Mifs Howe y that now her cloaths are 
come , Mr, Lovelace is continually teaming her to 
go abroad with him in a coach , attended by whom 
Jhe pleafes of her own fex ; either for the air , or to 
the public diverfons. 

She gives the particulars of a convcrfation that has 
pajjed between them on that fubjcSt , and his feve- 
ralpropofols. But takes notice , that he fays not 
the leaf word of the folemnity which he fo much 
pref'ed upon her before they came to town ; and 
which , as foe obferves, was neceffary to give pro¬ 
priety to his propofals. 

Now r , my dear, fays Jhe , I cannot bear the life I 
live. 1 would be glad at my heart to be out of his 
reach. If I were, he Ihould foon fee the difference. 
If I mult be humbled, it had better be by tfiofe to 
whom I owe duty, than by him. My aunt writes in 
her letter ( a ), that She dare not propofe any thing in 

my 
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my favour. You tell me, that, upon inquiry, you 
find (£), that, had I not been unhappily Seduced 
away, a change of meafures was actually refolved 
upon ; and that my mamma, particularly, was deter¬ 
mined to exert herfelf, for the reftoration of the family 
peace; and, in order to fucceed the better, had 
thoughts of trying to engage my uncle Harlowe in 
her party. v 

Let me build on thefe foundations.—I can but try, 
my dear. — It is my duty to try all probable methods 
to reftore the poor outcaft to favour. — And who 
knows but that once indulgent uncle, who has very- 
great weight in the family, may be induced to inter- 
pofe in my behalf ?—I will give up all right and title 
to my grandfather’s bequefts, with all my heart and 
foul, to whom they fhall think fit, in order to make 
my propofal palatable to my brother. And that my fur- 
render may be effectual, I will engage never to marry. 

What think you, my dear, of this expedient ? 
Surely they cannot refolve to renounce me for ever. If 
they look with impartial eyes upon what has happened, 
they will have fomething to blame themfelves for, as 
well as me. 

I prefume, that you will be of opinion, that this ex¬ 
pedient. is worth trying. But here is my difficulty ; If 
I fhould write, my hard-hearted brother has fo flrong- 
ly confederated every-body a gain ft me, that my let¬ 
ter would be handed about from one to another, till he 
had hardened every one to refufe my requeft; where¬ 
as, could my uncle be engaged to efpoufe my caufe, 
as from himfelf\ I fhould have fome hope; as I pre¬ 
fume to think be would foon have my mother, and 
my aunt, of his party. 

What therefore I am thinking of, is this.—Suppofe 
Mr. Hickman, whofe good character has gained him 
every-body’s refpeft, fhould put himfelf in my uncle 
Harlowe’s way ? And as if, from your knowlege of 
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the ftate'Of things between Mr. Lovelace and me, 
^fiure him not only of the above particulars, but that 
I am under no obligations, that fhall hinder me from 
taking his directions ? 

I fubmit the whole to your diferetion, whether to 
purfue.it at all, or in what manner. But if it be pur¬ 
ified, and if my uncle refufesto intereft himfelfin my 
favour, upon Mr. Hickman’s application, as from 
you (for fo, for obvious reafons, it muft be put), I can 
then have no hope ; and my next .ftep, in the mind 
I am in, fhall be, to throw myfelf into the protection 
of the ladies of his family. 

It were an impiety to adopt the following lines, b.e- 
caufe it would be throwing upon the decrees of Provi¬ 
dence a fault too much my own. But often do I re¬ 
volve them, for the fake of the general fimilitude 
which they bear to my unhappy, yet undeligned 
error. 

ST# you, great gods ! I make my lajl appeal: 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal . 

Jf wand'ring in the maze of life 1 run , 

And backward tread the fteps I fought to fun.. 
Impute my errors to your own decree ; 

Aly Feet are guilty; but my Heart is free . 

Mifs Harlowe dates again on Monday, to letMifs 
Howe know, that Mr. Lovelace, on obferving her 
imeafinefs, had introduced to her Mr. Mennell, Mrs. 
Fretchville’s kinfman, who managed all her affairs [a 
vaung officer of fenfe and politenefs, fhe calls him]* 
and who gave her an account of the houfe and furni¬ 
ture, to the fame effect that Mr. Lovelace had done 
before ; as alfo of the melancholy way Mrs. Fretch- 
ville is in. 

She tells Mifs Howe, how extremely urgent Mr. 
Lovelace was with the gentleman, to get his Ipoule 
(as he now always calls her before company) a fight of 
the houfe : And that Mr. Mennell undertook that very 
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afternoon to (hew her all of it, except the apartment 
Mrs. Fretchville (hould be in, when (lie went. But 
that (he chofe not to take another dep till (he knevtr 
how (he approved of her fcheme to have her uncle 
(bunded ; and whatfuccefs, if try’d, it would be at¬ 
tended with. 

Mr. Lovelace,-in his- humourous way,'- gives hiV 
friend an account of the Lady's peevi(hnefs and de¬ 
jection, on receiving a letter with her cloaths. He 
regrets -that he has loll her confidence $ which he at¬ 
tributes to brin 1 r into the company of his four 



thinks he muft excufe them. 
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and cenfure her for over-nicenefs j for that he never 
faw men behave better, at lead not them . 

Mentioning his introducing Mr. Mennell to her, 

‘ Now, Jack, fays he, was it not very kind of Mr. 

‘ Mennell, Captain Mennell, I fometimes called him 
4 (for among the military men there is no fuch offi- 

• cer, thou knowed, as a Lieutenant or an Enjign}: 
•*Was it not very kind in him, to come along-with 

• me fo readily as he did, to fatisfy my beloved about 

• the vapourim lady and the houfe ?* 

• But who is Captain Mennell, methinks thou 
*' afked ? I never heard of fuch a man as Captain 
.•* Mennell. 

• Very likely. But knoweft thou not young New- 
• 1 comb, honed Doleman’s nephew ? 

• O-ho ! Is it he ? 

4 It is. And I have chang’d his name by .virtue of 
4 my own fingle authority. Knowed thou not, that 
4 ‘ I am a great name-father ? Preferments I bedow, 
*• both military and civil. I give edates, and take 
‘‘them away at my pleafure. Quality too I create. 
4 And by a dill more valuable prerogative, l degrade 
4 by virtue of my own imperial will* without any 
4 other a£t of forfeiture than my own convenience. 
4 * What a poor thing is a monarch to me ! 
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4 ButMennell, now he has fecn this angel of a wo- 
* man, has qualms; that’s the devil! — I fhall have 
4 enough to do to keep him right. But it is the lefs 
4 wonder, that he fhould flagger, when a few hours 
4 converfation with the fame lad 



4 much more harden’d varlets 


4 that I am confident, that I fhall at laft reward her 
4 virtue, if her virtue overcome me, or I fhould find 
4 it impoflible to perfevere. — For at times, I have 
4 confounded qualms myfelf. But fay not a word of 
4 them to the Confraternity : Nor laugh at me for 
4 them thyfelf.’ 

In another letter, dated Monday night, he tells his 
friend, That the lady keeps him at luch diftance, that 
he is fure fomething is going on between her and Mifs 
Howe, notwithftanding the prohibition from Mrs. 
Idowe to both ; and as he has thought it fome degree 
of merit in himfelf to punifl) others tor their tranfgref- 
fions, he thinks both thefe girls punifhable for the 
breach of parental injun&ions. And as to their let¬ 
ter-carrier, he has been inquiring into his way of 
living; and finding him to be a common poacher, a 
deer-ftealer, and warren-robber, who, under pretence 
of higgling, deals with a fet of cuftomers, who con- 
fbntly take all he brings, whether fifh, fowl, or ve- 
nifon, he holds himfelf juftify’d (fince Wilfon’s con¬ 
veyance muft at prefent be facred) to have him ftript 
and robbed, and what money he has about him given 
to the poor j fince, if he take not money as well as 
letters, he fhall be fufpedted. 

4 To ferve one’s felf, fays he, and punifh a villain 
4 at the fame time, is ferving public and private. 
4 The law was not made for fuch a man as me. And 
« I muji come at correfpondencies fo difobediently 
4 carried on. 

4 But, on fecond thoughts, if I could find out, 
4 that the dear creature carried any of her letters in 
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1 .her pockets, 1 can get her to a play or to a concert, 

1 and fhe may have the misfortune to lofe her pockets.’ 

‘ But how fhall I find this out; fince her Dorcas' 

‘ knows no more of her drefling or undreffing than- 
4 her Lovelace ? For fhe is drefled for the day, be- - 
4 fore file appears even to her fervant. — Vilely fuf- 
4 picious !—Upon my foul, Jack, a fufpicious temper 
c is a punifhable temper. If a lady fufpe&s a rogue 
4 in an honeft man, is it not enough to make the ho- 
4 neft man who knows it, a rogue ?’ 

4 But as to her pockets, I think my mind hankers 
4 ‘ after them, as the lefs mifchievous attempt.—But' 

4 they cannot hold all the letters that I fhould wifh to 
4 fee. And yet a woman’s pockets are half as deep' 
4 as fhe is high. Ty’d round them as ball aft bags, I- 
4 prefume, left the wind, as they move with full' 
4 fail, from whale-ribb’d canvas, fhould blow away 
4 the gyplies.’ 

He then, in apprchenfion, that fomethingis medi¬ 
tating between the two ladies, or that fomething 
may be fet on foot lo get Mifs Hurlowe out of his 
hands, relates feveral of his contrivances, and boafts 
of his inftru<ftions given in writing to Dorcas and to 
his fervant Will. Summers ; and fays, that he has pro¬ 
vided againft every poffible accident, even to bring 
her back, if fhe fhould efcape, or in cafe fhe fhould 
go abroad, and then refufe to return ; and hopes foto 
manage, as that, fhould he make an attempt, whe¬ 
ther he fucceed in it, or not, he may have a pre¬ 
tence to detain her. 

He orders Dorcas to cultivate by all means her 
lady’s favour; to lament her incapacity as to write- 
ing and reading; to fhew her lady letters from pre¬ 
tended country relations, and beg her advice how 
to anfwer them, and to get them anfvver’d ; to be al¬ 
ways aiming at fcrawling with a pen, left inky fingers 
fhould give fufpicions. And fays, that he has given 
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her an ivory-leaved pocket-book, with a filver pen¬ 
cil, that (be may make memoranda on occafion. 

The lady has already, he fays, at Mrs. Sinclair’» 
motion, removed her cloaths out of the trunks they 
came in, into an ample mahogany repofitory, where 
they will He at full leng th, and which has drawers in 
it for linen. — 4 A repofitory, fays he, that ufed to 
4 hold the richeft fuits which fome of the nymphs put 

* on, when they are to be drefled out, to captivate 

* or to ape quality. For many a countefs, thou 
4 knoweft, has our mother equipp’d ; nay, two or 
4 three duchefTes, who live upon quality-terms with 
4 their lords. But this to fuch as will come up to 
4 her price, am! can make an appearance like quality 
4 themfelves on the occafion : For the reputation of 
4 pcrfons of birth muft not lie at the mercy of every 
4 under*degreed flnner. , 

4 A mafter-key which will open every lock in this 
4 cheft, is put into Dorcas’s hands ; and fhe is to take 
4 care, when fhe fearches for papers, before fhe re- 
4 moves any thing, to obferve how it lies, that fhe 
4 may replace all to a hair. Sally and Polly can oc- 
4 cafionally help to tranferibe. Slow and fure with 
4 fuch a lady muff be all my movements.’ 

4 It is impoflible that one fo young and fo inexpe- 
4 rienced can have all her caution from herfelf; the 
4 behaviour of the women fo unexceptionable ; no 
4 revellings, no company ever admitted into this 
4 inner-houfe; all genteel, quiet, and eafy, in it; the 
4 nymphs well-bred, and well-read ; her firft difgufts 
4 to the old one got over. — It mull be Mifs Howe 

* therefore, who once was in danger of being taken 
4 in by one of our clafs, by honeft Sir George Col- 
4 mar, as thou haft heard, that makes my progrefs 
4 difficult.’ 

Thou feeft, Belford, by the above precautionartes , 
that I forget nothing. ' Asf he fong fays, it is not to 
be imagin’d 

On 
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On what flight firings 
Depend thofe things , 

On which men build their glory / 


4 So far, fo good. I {hall never let my goddefs reft 
‘till I have firft difcover’d where Ihe puts her let- 
; ' ters, and next till I have got her to a play, to a con¬ 
cert, or to take an airing with me of a day, or fo/* 


4 I gave thee juft now fome of my contrivances. 
'Dorcas, who is ever attentive to all her lady’s mo¬ 
tions, has given me fome inftances of her mifirefs’s 
precautions. She wafers her letters, it feems, in 
two places j pricks the wafers ; and then feals upon 
them. No doubt but thofe brought hither are taken 
the fame care of. And (he always examines the 
feals of the latter before (he opens them. I muft, I 
mull, come at them. Thisdifficulty augments my 
curiofity. Strange, fo much as {he writes, and at 
all hours, that not one fleepy or forgetful moment 
has offer’d in our favour P 

4 A fair contention, thou feeft. Do not thou 
therefore reproach me for endeavouring to take ad¬ 
vantage of her tender years* Credulity fhe has none. 
Am not I a young fellow , myfelf ? As to her fo r- 
tune^ .that’s out of the queftion ; fortune never had 
any other attra&ions for me, than to ftimulate me 
on ; and this, as I have elfewhere faid, for motives 
not ignoble. As to beauty 5 pr’ythee, Jack, do 
thou, to fpare my modefty, make a comparifon be¬ 
tween my Clarifla for a woman , and thy Lovelace 
for a man ! —The only point that can admit of de¬ 
bate, as I conceive, is, who has molt w/7, moft 
circumfpeftion ; And that is what remains to be 
-try’d.’ 

4 A fad life, however, for the poor lady to live, as 
well as for me ; that is to fay, if fhe be not naturally 
jealous, If (he be, her uneafmefc is conftitutional, 
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c and fhe cannot help it; nor will it, in that cafe, hurt 
6 her. For a fufpicious temper will make occafions 
c for doubt, if none were to offer to her hand j and 
6 fa my fair one is obliged to me for faving her the 

* trouble of ftudying for thefe occafions.—But after 

* all, the plain way in every affair of the human life 
4 is the beft, I believe. But it is not given me to 

* choofe it. Nor am I fingularin the purfuit of the 
‘ more intricate paths ; fince there are thoufands and 

* ten thoufands, befides me, who had rather fifli in 
‘ troubled waters than in fmooth.’ 

t • .. % 4 

LETTER II. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Beleord, Efq \. 

Tuefday-i May 9 . 

I Am a very unhappy fellow. This lady is faid to 
to be one of the fweeteft-temper’d creatures in 
the world : And fo I thought her. But to me, fhe 
is one of the moft perverfe. I never was fuppofed to 
be an ill-natur’d puppy neither. How can it be ? 
I imagin’d for a long while, that we were born to 
make each other happy : But, quite the contrary $ 
we really feem to be fent to plague one another. 

I will write a Comedy, I think. I have a title ready; 
and that’s half the work. The ^hiarrelfomc Lovers. 
’Twill do. There’s Something new and ftriking in 
it. Yet, more or lefs, all lovers quarrel. Old Te¬ 
rence. has taken notice of that; and obferves upon it. 
That lovers falling-out occafions lovers falling-in ; 
and a better underftanding of courfe. ’Tis natural 
that it fHould be fo. But with us, we fall-out fo often, 
without falling-in once ; arid a fecond quarrel fo.ge¬ 
nerally happens before a hrfl is made up; that it is 
hard to guefs what.event our loves will be attended 

with. Biit Sh'akefpeare fays $ 

..• - Come 
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Come what come may , 


I I 


Patience and time run thro ’ the roughejl day. 


And that fhall be my comfort. No man living bears - 
crofles better than myfelf: But then they muft be of 
my own making : And even This is a great merit, and 
a great excellence, think what thou wilt: Since moft 
of the troubles, which fall to the lot of mortals, are 
brought upon themfelves, either by their too large de¬ 
fires, or too little deferts. But I fhall make myfelf a 
common man by-and-by: Which is what no one yet 
ever thought me. I will now lead to the occafion of 
this preamble. 

I had been out. On my return, meeting Dorcas 
on the flairs—Your lady in her chamber, Dorcas? 
In the dining-room. Sir : And if ever you hope for 
an opportunity to come at a letter, it muff be now. • 
For at her feet I faw one lie, which, by its open’d 
folds, fhe has been reading, with a little parcel of 
others fhe is now bufied with. All pulled out of her 
pocket, as I believe : So, Sir, you’ll know where to 
find them another time. 

I was ready to leap for joy, and inftantly refolved 
to bring forward an expedient which I had held in 
petto; and entering into the dining-room, with an 
air of tranfport, I boldly clafped my arms about her, 
as fhe fat (fhe huddling up her papers in her hand¬ 
kerchief all the time, the dropt paper unfeen): O my 
deareftlife, a lucky expedient have Mr. Mehnell and 
I hit upon, juft now. In order to haften Mrs. Fretch- 
ville to quit the houfe, I have agreed, if you approve 
of it, to entertain her cook, her houfemaid, and two 
men-fervants (about whom fhe was very folicitous), 
till you are provided to. your mind. And that no 
accommodations may be wanted, I have confented to 
take the houfhold linen at an appraifement. 

I am to pay down 5001. and the remainder as foon 
as the bills can be look’d up, and the amount of 'them 
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adjufted. Thus will you have a charming houfe in- 
tirely ready to receive you, and any of my friends. 
They will foon be with you : They will not permit 
you long to fufpend my happy day.—And that no¬ 
thing may be wanting to gratify your utmoft pun&ilio, 
I will till then confent to Ray here at Mrs. Sinclair’s, 
while you refide at your new houfe; and leave the reft 
to your own generofity. 

O my beloved creature, will not this be agreeable 
to you ? I am fure it will—It muft—And clafping 
her clofer to me, I gave her a more fervent kifs than 
ever I had dared to give her before: But ftill let not 
my ardor overcome my diferetion ; for I took care to 
fet my foot upon the letter, and feraped it farther from 
her, as it were behind her chair. 

She was in a pallion at the liberty I took. Bowing 
low, I begg’d her pardon ; and, Hooping ftill lower, in 
the fame motion, took it up,, and whipt it in my bo- 
fom. 

Pox on me, for a puppy, a fool, a blockhead, a 
clumfy varlet, and a mere Jack Belford !—I thought 
niyfelf a much cleverer fellow than I ami—Why 
could I not have been followed in by Dorcas ; who 
might have taken it up, while I addrefled her lady ? 

For here, the letter being unfolded, I could not 
put it into my bofom, without alarming her ears, as 
my fudden motion did her eyes.—Up fhe flew in a 
moment: Traitor! Judas! her eyes flafhing light¬ 
ning, and a perturbation in her eager countenance, 
fo charming ! — What have you taken up ? — And 
then, what for both my ears I durft not to have done 
to her, fhe made no fcruple to feize the flolcn letter, 
tho* in my bofom. 

Beg-pardon apologies were all that now remained 
for me, on fo palpable a detection. I clafped her 
hand, which had hold of the ravilh’d paper, between 
mine : O my beloved creature ! can you think I have 
not feme curiofity ? Is it poflible you can be thus for 
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ever employed; and I, loving narrative letter-writing 
above every other fpecies of writing, and admiring 
your talent that way, fhould not (thus upon the dawn 
of my happinefs, as I prefume to hope) burn with a 
defire to be admitted into fo fweet a correfpondence,. 

Let go my hand!—ftamping with her pretty foot: 
How dare you, Sir!—At this rate, I fee—Too plainly I 
fee—And more fhe could not fay : But, gafping, was 
ready to faint, with paffion and affright; the devil a 
bit of her accuftomed gentlenefs to be feen in her 
charming face, or to be heard in hermufical voice. . 

Having gone thus far, loth, very loth was I to lofe 
my prize — Once more, I got hold of the rumpled- 
up letter !—Impudent man ! were her words: Stamp¬ 
ing again : For God’s fake, then it was!—I let go 
my prize, left fhe fhould faint away: But had the 
pleafure firft to find my hand within both hers, fhe 
trying to open my reluCtant fingers. How near was 
my heart, at that moment, to my hand, throbbing 
to my fingers ends, to be thus familiarly, altho’ 
angrily, treated by the charmer of my foul! 

When fhe had got it in her pofTeflion, fhe flew to 
the door: I threw myfelf in her way, fhut it, and, 
in the humbleft manner, befought her to forgive me: 
And yet do you think the Harlowe-hearted "charmer 
would; notwithftanding the agreeable annunciation 
I came in with ?— No, truly ! but pufhing me rudely 
from the door, as if I had been nothing (yet do I 
love to try, fo innocently to try, her ftrength too !) ; 
fhe gaining that force through pafiion, which I had 
loft through fear ; and out fhe fhot to her own apart¬ 
ment [Thank my ftars fhe could fly no further!]; and 
as foon as fhe enter’d it, in a paflion ftill, fhe double- 
locked and double-bolted herfelf in.—This my com¬ 
fort, on reflection, that, upon a greater offence, it 
cannot be worfe! 

I retreated to my own apartment, with my heart 
full. Andj my man Will, not being near me, gave 
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myfelf a plaguy knock on the forehead, with my 
double fift. 

And now is my charmer (hut up from me : Re- 
fufing to fee me ; refufing her meals : Refolves not to 
fee me, that’s more \ — Never again, if fhe can 
help it. 

In the mind Jhe is in —I hope fhe has faid. The 
dear creatures, whenever they quarrel with their 
humble fervants, (hould always remember this faving 
claufe, that they may not he forfworn. 

But thinkeft thou that I will not make it the fub- 
je£t of one of my firft plots, to inform myfelf of the 
reafon why all this commotion was ncceilary on fo * 
flight an occafion, as this would have been, were not 
the letters that pafs between thefe ladies of a treafon- - 
able nature? 


@ & ; 

JVedncfday Morning. 

No admiflion to breakfaft, any more than to fupper. 

I wifh this lady is not a fimpleton, after all.— I have 
fent up in Capt. Mennell’s name. A meflage from 
Capt. Mennell, Madam. 

It won’t do !— She is of a baby age : She cannot • 
be—a Solomon, I was going to fay, in every thing. 
Solomon, Jack, was the wifeft man :— But didft 
ever hear who was the wifeft woman ? — I want a 
comparifon forthis lady: Cunning women and witches, 
we read of without number. But I fancy wifdom 
never entered into the chara&er of a woman. It 
is not a requifite of the Sex. Women, indeed, make 
better fovereigns than men : But why is that ?— Be- 
caufe the women fovereigns are governed by men ; 
the men fovereigns by women :— Charming by my 
foul! For hence we guefs at the rudder by which both 
are governed. Yet, forry puppy as thou art, thou 
makeft light of me for my attachment to this Sex; 
and even of my ardors to the moft excellent one of 
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But to put wifdom out of the queftion, and to take 
cunning in : That is to fay, To confider woman as a 
woman ; what fhall we do, if this lady has fomething 
extraordinary in her head ? — Repeated charges has 
(he given for Wilfon, by a particular meflenger, to 
fend any letter dire&ed for her, the moment it comes. 

I muft keep a good look-out. She is not now 
afraid of her brother’s plot. I (han’t be at all fur- 
prized, if Singleton calls upon Mifs Howe, as the 
only perfon who knows, or is likely to know, where 
Mifs Harlowe is; pretending to have affairs of im¬ 
portance, and of particular fervice to her, if he can 
but be admitted to her fpeech. Of compromife, who 
knows, from her brother ? 

Then will Mifs Howe warn her to keep clofe ; 
then will my protection be again neceffary. This 
will do, I believe. Any thing from Mifs Howe 
muft. 

Jofeph Leman is a vile fellow with her, and my 
implement. Jofeph, honeft Jofeph, as I call him, may 
hang himfelf. I have play’d him off enough, and have 
very little further ufe for him. No need to wear one 
plot to the (lumps, when I can find new ones every 
hour. 

Nor blame me for the ufe I make of my talents* 
Who, that had fuch, would let ’em be idle ? 

Well then, I will find a Singleton; that’s all I 
have to do. ■ : j, 

Infi'dhtly find one !— Will.— 

Sir— 


This moment call me hither thy coufin Paul 
Wheatly, juft come from fea, whom thou wert re¬ 
commending to my fervice, if I were to marry and 
keep a pleafu re-boat. 

Prefto—Will.’s gone !—Paul will be here prefent- 
Iy !— Prefently will he be gone to Mrs. Howe’s.— If 
Paul be Singleton’s mate, coming from his captain, it 
Will do as well as if it were Singleton himfelf. • .. 

7 Sally, 

K&k* A • se ■■■ 
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Sally, a little devil, often reproaches me with the 
flownefs of my proceedings. But in a play, does not 
the principal entertainment lie in the firft four a£ts ? Is 
not all in a manner over, when you come to the fifth ? 
And what a vulturof a man muft he be, who fowfes 
upon his prey, and in the fame moment trufles and 
devours ? 

But to own the truth, I have overplotted myfelf. 
To make my work fecure, as I thought, I have frighted 
the dear creature with my four Hottentots, and I {hall 
be a long time, I doubt, before I can recover my loft 
ground. And then thefe curfed folks at Harlowe- 
Flace have made her out of humour with me, with 
herfelf, and with all the world, but Mifs Howe, who, 
no doubt,, is continually adding difficulties to my other 
difficulties. And then I am very unwilling to have 
recourfe to meafures which thefe daemons below are 
continually urging me to take. And the rather, as I 
am fure, that, at laft, {he muft be legally mine. One 
complete trial over* and I think 1 will do her noble . 
juftice. 

Well, Paul’s gone !—Gone already !—Has all his 
leflons!—A notable fellow !—Lord W.’s neceflary- 
man was Paul before he went to fea, A more fen- 
llble rogue Paul than Jofeph !— Not fuch a pretender 
to piety neither, as the other. At what a price have 
I bought that Jofeph ! — I had two to buy, in him-^- 
His confcience, as well as the man. — I believe I 
muft punilh the rafcal at laft: But muft lethim marry 
firft: Then (tho’ that may be punifhment enough), 
as I bribed two at once in one man, I (hall punifh 
two at once in the man and his wife.— And how 
richly does Betty deferve it for her behaviour to my 
goddefs ? 

But now I hear the rufty hinges of my Beloved’s 
door give me creaking invitation. My heart creaks 
and throbs with refpondent trepidations; Whimfical 
i enough 
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enough tho’ ! For what relation has a lover’s heart 
to a nifty pair of hinges ? —But they are the hinges 
that open and fhut the door of my Beloved's bed¬ 
chamber !— Relation enough in that! 

I hear not the door fhut again. I fliail have her 
commands I hope anon.— What fignifies her keep¬ 
ing me thus at a diftance ?— She muft be mine, let 
me do or offer what I will. Courage whenever I af- 
fume, all is over : For ftiould fhe think of efcaping 
from hence, whither can (he fly to avoid me ? Her 
parents will not receive her : Her uncles will not en¬ 
tertain her : Her beloved Norton is in their,dire<ftion, 
and cannot: Mifs Howe dare not: She has not one 
friend in town but me : Is intirely a ftranger to the 
town. And what then is the matter with me, that I 
ftiould be thus* unaccountably over-awed and tyran¬ 
nized over r . by a dear creature, who wants only to 
know how impollible it is that fhe ftiould efcape me, 
in order to be as humble to me, as {he is to her per¬ 
fecting relations ? 

Should I even make the grand attempt^ and fail, 
and ftiould fhe hate me for it, her hatred can be but 
temporary. She has already incurred the cenfure of 
the world. She muft therefore choofe to be mine, 
for the fake of foldering up her reputation in the eye 
of that impudent world. For, who that knows me, 
and knows that fhe has been in my power, tho’ but 
for twenty-four hours, will think her fpotlefs *s to 
fa6f, let her inclination be what it will?—And then 
human nature is fuch a well-known rogue,, that 
every man and woman judges by what each knows of 
themfelves, that inclination is no more to be truft- 
ed, where an opportunity is given, than I am ; efpe- 
cially where a woman young and blooming lovefr a 
man well enough to go off" with him ; for fuch will 
be the world’s conftruction in theprefent cafe. 

She calls her maid Dorcas. No doubt, that I may 
hear her harmonious voice, and to give me an oppor¬ 
tunity 
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tunity to pour out my foul at her feet; to renew all 
my vows ; and to receive her pardon for the paft of¬ 
fence: And then, with what pleafure fhall I begin up¬ 
on a new fcore ; and afterwards wdpc out that; and 
begin another, and another; till the laji offence 
paffes; and there can be no other. And once, after 
that, to be forgiven, will be to be forgiven for ever. 

© 0 

The door is again (hut. Doreas tells me, that 
fhe denies to admit me to dine with her, as I had or¬ 
dered her to requeft for me next time fhe faw her. 
Not uncivilly, however, denies. Coming to by de¬ 
grees ! Nothing but the laft offence, the honeft 
wench tells me, in the language of her principals be¬ 
low, will do with her. The laft offence is meditat¬ 
ing. Yet this vile recreant heart of mine plays me 
booty.— But here I conclude; tho’ the tyrannefs 
leaves me. nothing to do, but read, write, and fret. 

Subfcription is formal between us. Beftdes, l am 
fo totally hers, that I cannot fay, how much I am 
thine, or any other perfoffs, 


LETTER III. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe ; To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday , May 9. 

I F, my dear, you approve of the application to my ’ 
uncle Harlowe, I wifh it may be made as foon as 
poffible. We are quitb out again. I havefhutmy-- 
■Self up from him. The offence indeed not very 
great —And yet it is too : He had like to have got a 
letter. One of yours. But never will I write again, 
or re-perufe my papers, in an apartment where he 
thinks himfelf intitled to come. He did not read a 
line of it. Indeed he did not. So don’t be uneafy: 
And depend upon, future caution. 

Thus 
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Thus it was. The fun being upon my clofet, and 
Mr. Lovelace abroad— 

She then gives Mifs Howe an account of his coming 
in by furprize upon her : of his fluttering fpeech : 
of his bold addrefs: of. her Jlruggle with him for 
the letter , Sec. 

- * * V 

And now, my dear, proceeds Jhe r I am more and 
more convinced, that I am too much in his power to 
make it prudent to ftay with him. And if my friends 
will but give me hope—Till I can know whether they 
will or not, I mull do what I never fludied to do be¬ 
fore in any cafe—that is, try to keep this difference 
open : And yet it will make me look little in my own 
eyes j becaufe I {hall mean by it more than I can own. 
But this is one of the confequences of a Hep which 
will be ever deplored by 

Tour Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER IV. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

TVednefday , May io. 

Much approve of your refolution to leave this man, 

if you can have any encouragement from your 
uncle. And the rather, as I have heard but within 
thefe two hours lome well-attelfed {lories of him, that , 
{hew him to be one of the worlt of men as to our Sex. 

I do allure you, my dear friend, that*had he a dozen 
lives, if all I have heard be true, he might have for¬ 
feited them all, and been dead twenty crimes ago. 

If ever you condefcend to talk familiarly with him • 
again, afk him after Mifs Betterton, and what became 
of her : And if he fhuffle and prevaricate, qu elf ion 
him about Mifs Lockyer.— O my dear, the man’s a 
villain! 

I will have your uncle founded, as you defire, and 
that out of hand. But yet I am afraid of the fuc- 

cefs ; 
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cefs; and this for feveral rcafons. ’Tis hard to fay 
what the facrifice of your eftate would do with fome 
people : And yet I mull not, when it comes to the 
teft, permit you to make it. 

As your Hannah continues ill, I would advife you 
to try to attach Dorcas to your interefL Have you 
not been impoliticly fhy of her ? 

I wifh you could come at fomeof his letters. Sure- $ 
ly a man of h:s negligent character cannot be always 
guarded. If he were, and if you cannot engage 
your fervant, I fhould fufpe<St them both. Let him 
be called upon at a fhort warning when he is writing, 
or when he has papers lying about, and fo fur prize 
him into negligence. 

Such inquiries,. I know, are of the fame nature 
with thofe we make at an inn in travelling, when we 
look into every corner and clofctfor fea-r of a villainr; 
yet fhould be frighted out of our wits, were we to • 
find one. But ’tis better to dete& fuch a one when * 
awake and.up, , than. to be attacked by him when in 
bed and^fkep. 

I am glad you have your cloatKs. But no money; • 
no books y but a Spira , a Drexelius , and a Practice 
of Piety . Thofe who fent the latter, .ought to have 
kept it for themfelves.—-But I muff hurry royfelf from 
this fubjeft. 

You have excceedingly alarmed me by what you 
hint of his attempt to get one of my letters. I am 
allured by my new informant, that he is the head of 
a gang of wretches [Thofe he brought you among, 
no doubt, were fomeof them], who join together to 
betray innocent creatures, and to fupport one another, 
when they have done, by violence : And were he to 
come at the knowlege of the freedoms I take with 
him, I fhould be afraid toftir out without a guard. 

I am forry to tell you, that I have reafon to think, 
that your brother has not laid afide his foolifh' plot.. 

A fun-burnt, failor-looking fellow was with me juft 
~ | now,, 
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n®w, pretending great fervice to yo« from Captain 
Singleton, could he be admitted to your fpeech. I 
pleaded ignorance. The fellow was too well inftruXed 
Ibr me to get any thing out of him. 

I wept for two hours inceffantly, on reading yours, 
which inclofed that -from your coufin Morden (a). 
My deareft creature, do not defert yourfelf: Let your 
4 Anna Howe obey the call of that friendlhip, which 
has united us as one foul, and endeavour to give you 
confolation. 

I wonder not at the melancholy reflexions you fo 
often .call upon yourfelf in your letters, for the ftep 
you have been forced upon, on one hand, and tricked 
into on the other. A llrange fatality ! As if it were 
deiigned to {hew the vanity of all human prudence. 
I wifh, my dear, as you hint, that both you and 
have not too much prided ourfelves in a perhaps too 
eonfcious fuperiority over others — But I will flop— 
How apt are weak minds to look out for judgments 
in any extraordinary event! ’Tis fo far right, that it 
is better, and fafer, and jufter, to arraign ourfelves, 
or our. deareft friends, than Providence ; which muft 
always have wife cnds'to anfwer in itsdifpenfations. 

But do not talk, as in one of your former, of be¬ 
ing a warning only (b ).—You will be as excellent an 
example, as ever you hoped to be, as well as a warn¬ 
ing : And that will make vour ftory, to all that {hall 
come to know it, of double efficacy : For were it that 
fuch a merit as yours could not enfure to herfelf noble 
and generous ufage from a libertine heart, who will ex- 
peX any tolerable behaviour from men of his charaXer? 

If You think yourfelf inexcufable for taking a ftep 
that put you into the way of delufion, without any 
intention to go off with him, what muft thofe giddy 
creatures think of themfeh'es, who, without half your 
provocations and inducements, and without any rc- 
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gard to decorum, leap walls, drop from windows,, 
and fteal away from their parents houfe, to the le- 
ducer’s bed, in the fame day ? 

Again, if You are fo ready to accufeyourfelf for 
difpenfing with the prohibitions of the moft unreason¬ 
able parents, which yet were but half-prohibitions at 
-firft, what ought thole to do, who wilfully fhut their 
ears to the advice of the moft reafonable ; and that, 
perhaps, where apparent ruin, or undoubted inconve¬ 
nience, is the confequence of the predetermin’d raih- 
nefs ? 

And, laftly, to all who will know your ftory, you 
will be an excellent example of watchfulnefs, and of 
that caution and referve, by which a prudent perfon, 
who has been fuppofed to be a little milled, endeavours 
to mend her error ; and, never once loftng fight of 
her duty, does all in her power to recover the path 
(he has been rather driven out of, than chofen to 
fwerve from. 

Come, come, my deareft friend, confider but thefe 
things ; and fteadily, without defponding, purfueyour 
earneft purpofes to amend what you think has been 
amifs j and it may not be a misfortune in the end, 
that you have erred ; efpecially as fo little of your 
will was in your error. 

And, indeed, I muft fay, that I ufe the words mif- 
Ud , and error, and fuch-like, only in compliment to 
your own too ready felf- accufations, and to the opi¬ 
nion of one to whom I owe duty : For I think in my 
confcience, that every part of your conduct is defen- 
fible; and that thofe only are blameable, who have 
no other way to clear themlelves, than by condemn¬ 
ing you. 

I expeff, however, that fuch melancholy reflec¬ 
tions, as drop from your pen but too often, will 
mingle with all your future pleafures, were you to 
marry Lovelace, and were he to make the teft of 
•hufbands. 

Co yle 
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You was immenfely happy, above the happinefs 
of a mortal creature, before you knew him : Every¬ 
body almofl worfliiped you: Envy itfelf, which has 
of late reared up its venomous head againfl you, was 
.awed by your fuperior worthinefs, into filence and ad¬ 
miration. You was the foul of every company where 
you vifited : Your elders have I feen declining to 
offer their opinions upon a fubjeCf, till you had de¬ 
livered yours; often to favethemfelves the mortifica¬ 
tion of retracting theirs , when they heard yours. Yet, 
in all this, your 1 weetnefs of manners, your humility 
and affability, caufed the fubfcription every one made 
to your fentiments, and to your fuperiority, to be 
equally unfeigned and unhefitating ; for they law, that 
their applauie, and the preference they gave you to 
themfelves, fubjeCled not themfelves to infults, nor 
exalted you into any vifible triumph over them; for 
you had always fomething to fay, on every point you 
carried, that raifed the yielding heart, and left every¬ 
one pleafed and fatisfied with themfelves, tho’ they 
carried not off the palm. 

Your works were fhewn, or referred to, where - 
ever fine works were talked of. Nobody had any but 
an inferior and fecond-hand praife for diligence, for 
occonomy, for reading, for writing, for memory, for 
facility in learning every-thing laudable, and even for 
the more envied graces of perfon and drefs, and an 
all-furpafling elegance in both, where you were 
known, and thofe fubjeCfs talked of. 

The Poor blefled you every ftep you trod : The 
Rich thought you their honour, and took a pride, that 
they were not obliged to delcend from their own 
clafs, for an example that did credit to it. 

Tho* all men willied for you, and fought you, 
young as you was, yet, had not thofe, who were 
-brought to addrefs you, been encouraged.out of for¬ 
did and fpiteful views to attempt your prefence, not 
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one of them would have dared to lift up his eyes Xo 
you. 

Thus happy in all about you, thus making happy 
all within your circle, could you think that nothing 
would happen to you, to convince you, that you 
were not to be exempted from the common lot ?— 
To convince you, that you were not abfolutely per¬ 
fect ; and that you muft not expert to pais thro’ life, 
without trial, temptation, and misfortune ? 

Indeed, it muft be owned, that no trial, no tempta¬ 
tion, worthy of you, could have well attacked you 
fooner, or more eft'e&ually, than thofe heavy ones 
have done: For every common cafe you were fupe- 
r.ior to : It muft be fome man, or fome worfe fpirit 
in the fhape of one, that, formed on purpofe, was to 
be fent to invade you ; while as many other fuch fpi- 
rits, as there are perfons in your family, were permitted 
to take pofteftion, feverally, in one dark hour, of the 
heart of every one of it, there to fit perching, perhaps, 
and directing every motion to the motions of the fe- 
ducer without, in order to irritate, to provoke, to 
,pufh you forward to meet him. 

So, upon the whole, there feems, as I have often 
faid, a kind of fate in your error, if an error; and 
this, perhaps, admitted, for the fake of a better ex¬ 
ample to be colle&ed from your fujferitigs , than could 
have been given, had you never erred: For, my dear. 
Adversity is your Shining-time : l fee evi¬ 
dently, that it muft call forth graces and beauties, 
that could not have been feen in a run of that pro- 
{perous fortune, wliich attended \ ou from your cradle 
till now ; admirably as you became, and, as we all 
thought, greatly as you deferved, that profperity. 

All the matter is, the trial muft be grievous to you : 
It is to me : It is to all who love you, and looked upon 
you as one fet aloft to be admiml and imitated, and 
not as a mark, as you have latelyfmind, for Envyto 
{hoot its fhafts at. 

Co 
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Let what I have written above, have its due weight 
’with you, my dear; and then, as warm imaginations 
•are not without a mixture of enthufiafm, your Anna 
Howe, who, on reperufal of it, imagines it to be in 
a ftyle fuperior to her ufual ftyle, will be ready to flat¬ 
ter herfelf, that fhe has been in a manner infpired 
with the hints that have comforted and raifed the de- 
jeCted heart of her fuffering friend ; who, from fucli 
hard trials, in a bloom fo tender, may find at times 
her fpirits funk too low to enable her to pervade the 
furrounding darknefs, which conceals from her the 
hopeful dawning of the better day which awaits her. 

I will add no more at prefent, than that I am 
Tour ever faithful and affectionate 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER. V. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Friday , May 12. 

T Mull be filent, my exalted friend, under praifes 
that opprefs my heart with a confcioufnefs of not 
deferving them ; at the fame time, that the generous 
defign of thofe praifes raifes and comforts it: For it 
is a charming thing to ftand high in the opinion of 
thofe we love : And to find that there are fouls that can 
carry their friendlhips beyond accidents, beyond body, 
and tics of blood. Whatever, my deareft creature, is 
my fhining-time, the adverfity of a friend is yours . 
And it would be almoft a fault in me to regret thofe 
afflictions, which give you an opportunity io gloriouflv 
to exert thofe qualities, which not only ennoble our 
fex, but dignify human nature. 

Hut let me proceed to fubjeCts lefs agreeable. 

I am forry you have reafon to think Singleton’s pro¬ 
jects are not at an end. But who knows what the 
failor had to propofe ?—Yet had any good been in- 
VoL. IV. C tended 
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.tended me, this method would hardly have been fal¬ 
len upon. 

Depend upon it, my dear, yoflr letters fhall be fafe. 

I have made a handle of Mr, Lovelace’s bold attempt 
and freedom, as I told you I would, to keep him ever 
iince at diftance, that I may have an opportunity to 
fee the fuccefs of the application to my uncle, and to 
be at liberty to embrace any favourable overtures that 
may arife from it. Yet he has been Very importunate* 
and twice brought Mr. Mennell from Mrs. Fretch- 
ville, to talk about the houfe. If I fhould be obliged 
to make up with him again, I fhall think I am always 
doing myfelf a fpight. 

As to what you mention of his newly-dete&ed 
crimes ; and your advice to attach Dorcas; and to 
come at fome of his letters ; thefe things will require 
more or lefs of my attention, as I may hope favour* 
or not, from my uncle Harlowe. 

I am forry for poorHannah’s continued illnefs. Pray, 
my dear, inform yourfelf, for me, whether fhe wants 
any thing that befits her cafe. 

I will not clofe this letter till to-morrow is over ; 
for I am refolved to go to church ; and this as well 
for the fake of my duty., as to fee, if I am at liberty 
to go out when I pleafe, without being attended or 
accompanied. 


SH8 


Sunday , May 14. 

I have not been able to avoid a fhort debate with 
Mr. Lovelace. I had order’d a coach to the door- 
When I had notice that it was come, I went out of 
my chamber, to go to it; but met him drefled on the 
flairs head, with a book in his hand, but without his 
hat and fword.—He afked, with an air very folemn, 
yet refpe&ful, if I were going abroad. I told him I 
was. He defired leave to attend me, if I were going 
to church. I refufed him. And then he complained 
heavily of my treatment of him 5 and declared that he 
r* ' - would 
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would not live fuch another week, as the pafl, for 
the world* 

I owned to him very frankly, that I had made an 
application to my friends ; and that I was refolved to - 
keep myfelf to myfelf till I knew the ifllie of it. 

He coloured, and feemed furprized. But checking 
himfelf in fomething he was going to fay, he pleaded 
my danger from Singleton, and again defired to at¬ 
tend me; 

And then he told me, that Mrs, Fretchville ha<l 
defired tt> continue a fortnight longer in the houfe. 
She found, faid he, that I was unable to determine 
about entering upon it; and now who knows when 
fuch a vapourifh creature will come to a refolution ? 
This, Madam, has been an unhappy week; for had 
I not flood upon fuch bad terms with you, you might 
have been now miflrefs of that houfe ; and probably- 
had my coufin Montague, if not my aunt Lawrance, 
actually with you. 

And fo. Sir, taking all you fay for granted, your 
coufin Montague cannot come to Mrs. Sinclair’s ? 
What, pray, is her objection to Mrs. Sinclair’s ? Is 
this houfe fit for me to live in a month or two, and not 
fit for any of your relations for a few days ? — And 
Mrs. Fretchville has taken more time too—And fo, 
pulhing by him, I hurried down flairs. 

He called to Dorcas to bring him his fword and hat; 
and following me down into the paflage, placed him¬ 
felf between me and the door; and again befought 
me to permit him to attend me. 

Mrs. Sinclair came out at that inflant, and afked 
me. If I did not choofe a difh of chocolate ? 

I wifli, Mrs. Sinclair, faid I, you would take this 
man in with you to your chocolate. I don’t know 
whether I am at liberty to ftir out without his leave 
or not—Then turning to him, I asked, If lie kept me 
there his prifoner ? 

C 2 Dorcas 
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Dorcas juft then bringing him his fword and hat* 
he opened the ftreet-door, and taking my refilling 
hand, led me, in a very obfequious manner, to the 
coach. People palling by, ftopt, ftared., and whif- 
per’d—But he is lb graceful in his perfon and drefs* 
that he generally takes every eye. 

I was uneafy to be fo gaz’d at; and he ftepp’d in 
after me, and the coachman drove to St. Paul’s. 

He was very full of afliduities all the way ; while 
I was as referv’d as polfible : And when I return’d, 
din’d, as I had done the greateft part of thp week, 
by myfelf. 

He told me, upon my refolving to do fo, that altho* 
he would continue his paflive obfervance, till I knew 
the iflue of my application; yet I muft expe<ft, that 
then I (hould never reft one moment till I had fixed 
his happy day : For that his very foul was fretted 
with my flights, refentments, and delays.. 

A wretch ! when I can fay, to my infinite regret, 
on a double account, that all he complains of is owing 
to himfelf! 

O that I may have good tidings from my uncle ! 

Adieu, my deareft friend !—This Ihall lie ready 
for an exchange, as I hope for one to-morrow from 
you, that will decide, as I may fay, the deftiny of 

Tour Clarissa Harlowe. 


UTTER VI. 

Mifs Howe, To.Mrs, Judith Norton. 

Good Mrs. Norton , Thurfday , May i r.. 

C ANNOT you, without naming w* as an advifer, 
who am hated by the family, contrive a way to 
let Mrs. Harlowe know, that in an accidental conver- 
fation with me, you had been allured, that my be¬ 
loved friend pines after a reconciliation with her rela¬ 
tions : That Ihe has hitherto, in hopes of it, refufed 
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fo enter into any obligations, that fhall be in the leaft 
an hindrance to it: That (he would fain avoid giving 
Mr. Lovelace a right to make her family uneafy, in 
relation to her grandfather’s eftate: That all Ihe 
wilhes for (till, is to be indulged in her choice of a 
fingle life, and, on that condition, would make her 
father’s pleafure hers with regard to that eftate: That 
Mr. Lovelace is continually prefling her to marry him;- 
and all his friends likewife : But that I am fure, Ihe 
has fo little liking to the man, becaufe of his faulty 
morals, and of her relations antipathy to him, that if 
ftie had any hope given her of a reconciliation, (he 
would forego all thoughts of him, and put herfelf into 
her father’s protection. But that their refolution muft 
be Ipeedy; for otherwife ftie would find herfelf ob¬ 
liged to give way to his prefling intreaties; and it 
might then be out of her power to prevent difagree- 
a'ble litigations. 

I do afiiire you, Mrs. Norton, upon my honour, 
that our deareft friend knows nothing of this proce-' 
dure of mine: And therefore it is proper to acquaint 
you, in confidence, with my grounds fcr it.—Thefe-' 
are they:— 

She had defined me to-let Mr. Hickman drop hints 
to the above effeCl to her uncle Harlowe ; but indi- 
reClly as from himfelf,\ left, if the application fihou Id 
not be attended with fuccefs ; and Mr. Lovelace 
(who already takes it ill, that he has fo little of her 
favour) come to know it, fhe may be deprived of 
every prote&ion, and be perhaps fubjeCted to great 
inconveniences'from fo haughty a fpirit. 

Having this authority from her ; and being very 
follicitous about the fuccefs of the application, I 
thought, that if the weight of lo good a wife* mother, 
and fifter, as Mrs. Harlowe is known to be, were 
thrown into the fame fcale, with that of Mr. John 
Harlowe (fuppofing he could be engaged) it coulql 
hardly faTof‘making a due impreflion. 

C 3 Mr;'- 
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Mr. Hickman will fee Mr. Harlowe to-morrow: 
By that time you may fee Mrs. Harlowe. If Mr.. 
Hickman finds the old gentleman favourable, he will 
tell him, that you will have Teen Mrs. Harlowe upon 
the fame account; and will advife him to join in con- 
fultation with her how bed to proceed to melt the 
moft obdurate hearts in the world. 

This is the fair ftate of the matter, and my true 
motive for writing to you. I leave all therefore to 
your diferetion : And moft heartily wifh fuccefs to it; 
being of opinion that Mr. Lovelace cannot poflibly 
deferve our admirable friend: Nor, indeed, know 1 
the man who can. 

Pray acquaint me, by a line, of the refult of your 
kind mterpofition. If it prove not fuch, as may be 
rcaforiably hoped for, our dear friend fhall know no¬ 
thing of this ftep from me; and prav let her not from 
you!" For, in that cafe, it would only give deeper 
grief to an heart already too much affli&ed. I am, 
dear and worthy Mrs. Norton, 

Tour true friend , 

; ' * Anna Howe. 
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LETTER VII. . 

Mrs, Norton, To Mifs Howe. 

Dear Madam , Saturday , May 13, 

Y heart is almoft broken to be obliged to let you 
know, that fuch is the fituation of things in the 
family of my ever-dear Mifs Harlowe, that there can 
be at prefent no fuccefs expe&ed from any application 
in her favour. Her poor mother is to be pity’d. I 
have a moft affe&ing letter from her ; but muft not 
communicate it to you; and (he forbids me to let it 
be known that (he writes upon the fubjeft ; although 
Ihe is compelled, as it were, to do it, for the eafe of 
her own heart. I mention it therefore in confidence. 
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I hope in God that my beloved Mifs has preferved^ 
her honour inviolate. I hope there is not a man 
breathing, who*:ould attempt a facrilege fo deteftable.- 
I have no apprehenfion of a failure in a virtue fo efta- 
blifhed : God for ever keep fo pure a heart out of the' 
reach of furprizes and violence f Eafe, dear Madam,. 
I befeech you, my over-anxious heart, by one lin©, ? 
by the bearer, altho’ but by one line, to acquaint me,, 
as furely you can, that her honour is unfully’d ! If k- 
be not, adieu to all the comforts this life can give 
Since nong will it be able to afford 

To the poor Judith Norton- 


LETTER VIII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mrs. Judith Norton. 

Dear good Woman , Saturday Evening , May 13; 

Y OUR beloved’s- honour is inviolate !— Mujl be' 
inviolate! And will be fo, in fpite of men and 
devils. ‘ Could I have had hope of a reconciliation, 
all my view was, that file fhould not have iLd this 
man f—All that can be faid now is, She muft run the 
risk of a bad hufband : She of whom no man living 
is worthy. 

You pity her mother ! — So don’t II — I pity noi 
body, that puts it out of their power to {hew maternal 
love, and humanity, in order to patch up for them-' 
felves a precarious and forry quiet, which every blafF 
of wind {hall difturb ! 

I hate tyrants in every form and fhape : But pater¬ 
nal and maternal tyrants are the work of all: For they 
can have no bowels. 

I repeat, that I pity none of them ! —My beloved 
and your beloved only deferves pity. She had never 
been in the hands of this man, but for them. She is 
quite blamelefs. You don’t know all her ftory. 
Were I to tell you (he had no intention to go off with 
this man, it would avail her nothing.,- It would only 
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condemn thofe who drove her to extremities ; and’ 
him, who now muft be her refuge. I am 
Tour fincere friend and fervant , 

'Anna Howe. 

LETTER IX. 

Mrs. Harlowe, To Mrs . Norton. 

[Not communicated till the hijlory came to he compiled . J 

Saturday^ May 13., 

T Return an anfwer in writing, as I promifed, to 
your communicat’on. But take no notice, that I 
do write, either to my Bella’s Betty, who I under- 
iland, fometimes vifits you, or to the poor wretch 
herfelf; nor to any-body. I charge you don’t. My 
heart is full. Writing may give fome vent to my 
griefs, and perhaps I may write what lies moft upon 
my heart, without confining myfelf ftri&ly to the pre¬ 
sent fubjeft. 

You know how dear this ingrateful creature ever 
was to us all. You know how fincerely we joined 
with every one of thofe who ever had feen her, or con- 
verfed with her, to praife and admire her $ and ex¬ 
ceeded in our praife even the bounds of that modefty, 
which, becaufe (he was our own, (hould have re¬ 
trained us; being of opinion, that to have been filent 
in the praife of fo apparent a merit, muft rather have 
argued blindnefs or affe&ation in us, than that we 
(hould incur the cenfure of vain partiality to our 
own. 

When therefore any-body congratulated us onfuch 
a daughter, we received their congratulations without 
any diminution. If it was faid, You are happy in 
this child, we owned, that no parents ever were hap¬ 
pier in a child. If more particularly, they praifed her 
dutiful behaviour to us, we faid. She knew not how 
to offend. If it was faid, Mifs Clarifla Harlowe has 
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a* Wit and penetration beyond her years; we, inftead 
of difalloWing it, would add,—And a judgment no 
lefs extraordinary than her wit. If her prudence;was 
pfraifed, and a forethought, which every one faw fup- 
ply’d what only years and experience gave to others ; 
Nobody need to fcruple taking leflons from Mifs Clar 
rifla Harlowe, was our proud anfwer. , 1, 

Forgive me, O forgive me, m.y dear Norton—But 
I know you will — For yours, when good* was this 
child, and your glory as well as mine ! 

But have you not heard ftrangers, as (he palled te 
and from church, Hop to praife the angel of a crea¬ 
ture, as they called her; when it was enough for 
thole who knew who fhe was, to cry, Wby y it is Mifs 
Clarijfa Harlowe /—As.if every-body were obliged to 
know, or to have heard of Mifs Clarifla 'Harlowe, - 
and of her excellencies. While, accuftom’d to praife, 
it was too familiar to her, to caufe her to alter either 
her look or her pace. i . : c 

For my own part, I could not fliffe a pleafure, that 
had perhaps a faulty vanity for its foundation, when¬ 
ever I was fpoken of, or add relied to, as the pother of - 
fo fweet a child : Mr. Harlowe and I, all the time, 
loving each other the better for the (hare each had in 
fuch a daughter. • 

Still, ftill, indulge the fond, the overflowing heart 1 
of a mother ! I could dwell for ever upon the remem¬ 
brance of what fhe was , would but that remem¬ 
brance banifh from my mind what fhe is 1 

In her bofom, young as fhe was, could I repofe all' 
my griefs— Sure of receiving from her prudence, ad¬ 
vice as well as comfort: And both infmuated in fo ’ 
humble, in fo dutiful a manner, that it was impof- 
fible to take thofe exceptions which the diftance of 
years and character between a mother and a daughter, 
would, from any other daughter, have made oneappre- 
henfiveof. She was our glory when abroad, our de¬ 
light when at home. Evei 
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of her company ; and we grudg’d her to our brothers 
Harlowe, and to our filter and brother Hervey.—No 
other contention among us, then, but who Ihould be 
favoured by her next.—No chiding ever knew Ihe from 
us, but the chiding of lovers, when Ihe was for {hut¬ 
ting herfelf up too long together from us, in purfuit 
of thofe charming amufements, and ufeful employ¬ 
ments, which, however, the whole family was the 
better for. 

Our other children had reafon, good children as 
they always were, to think themfelves neglected. 
But they dike wife were fo fenfible of their filler’s fu- 
periority, and of the honour Ihe refledted upon the 
whole family, that they confefied themfelves eclipfed, 
without envying the eclipfer. Indeed there was not 
any-body fo equal with her, in their own opinions, as 
to envy what all afpired but to emulate. — The dear 
creature,' you know, my Norton, gave an eminence 
to us all: And now, that Ihe has left us, fo difgrace- 
fully left us ! we are flript of our ornament, and are 
but a common family ! 

Then her acquirements. Her (kill in mufic, her 
fine needleworks, her elegance in drefs; for which 
Ihe was fo much admired, that the neighbouring ladies 
ufed to fay, that they need not fetch fafhions from 
London ; fince whatever Mifs ClaHfia Harlowe wore, 
was the bejl falhion, becaufe her choice of natural 
beauties fet thofe of art far behind them. Her genteel 
eafe, and fine turn of perfon ; her deep reading ; and 
thefe, joined to her open manners, and her chearfu! 
modefty—O my good Norton, what a fweet child 
was once my Clary Harlowe ! & * • ‘ 

This, tfnd more, you knew her to be : For many 
of her excellencies were owing to yourfelf; and with 
^he milk you gave her^ you- gave her what no other 
Hurfe in the world Could give her. 

And do you think, my. worthy woman, do you 
think, that the- wilful lapfe of fuch a child is to be 
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forgiven ? Can fhe herfelf think, that fhe deferves 
not the fevereft punifhment for the abufe of fuch ta¬ 
lents as were intruded to her ? 

Her fault was a fault of premeditation, ©f cunning, 
of contrivance. She has deceived every-body’s ex* 
pe&ations. • Her whole fex, as well as the family fhe 
fprung from, is difgraced by it. • 

Would any-body ever have believed, that fuch a 
young creature as this, who had by her advice faved 
even her over-lively friend from marrying a fop, and 
a libertine, would herfelf have gone off with one of 
the vileft and moft notorious of libertines ? A man 
whofe character fhe knew; and knew to be worfe 
than his fhe faved her friend from; whofe vices fhe 
was warned of: One who had had her brother’s life 
in his hands; and who conftantly fet our whole fa- - 
mily at defiance. 

Think for me, • my good Norton ; think what my 
unhappinefs muff be, both as a wife and a mother. 
What reftlefs days^ what lleeplefs nights; yet my 
own rankling anguifh endeavoured to be fmoothed 
over, to foften the anguifh of fiercer fpirits, and to 
keep them from blazing out to further mifchief. O ; 
this naughty, naughty girl! who knew fo well what 
fhe did j and who could look fo far into confequences,- 
that we thought fhe would have dy’d,. rather than » 
have done as fhe has done ! 

Her known chara&er for prudence leaves no plea ’• 
for excufe. • How then can I offer to plead for her, 
if, thro’ motherly indulgence, I would forgive her 
myfelf ?—And have we not, moreover, fuffer’d all the - 
difgrace that can befal us ? Has not fhe ? 

If now , fhe has fo little liking to his morals, had 
fhe not reafoii before to have as little ? Or has fhe fuf- 
fered by them in her own perfon ? — O my good wo¬ 
man, I doubt—1 doubt—Will not the charafter of 
the man make one doubt an angel, if once in his 
power? The world will think the worft. 1 am told 
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it does. So likewife her father fears; her brother 
hears; and what can I do ? 

Our antipathy to him {he knew before, as well as 
his chara&er. Thefe therefore cannot be new mo¬ 
tives without a new reafon. — O my dear Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton, how (hall /, how can you, fupport ourfelves un¬ 
der the apprehenfions that thefe thoughts lead to, cf 
my Clary Harlowe, and your Clary Harlowe ! 

He continually preffing her , you fay, to marry him, 
His friends likewife . She has reafon, no doubt {he 
has reafon, for this application to us : And her crime 
is glofs’d over, to bring her to us with new difgrace ! 
*—Whither, whither, does one guilty ftep lead the 
mifguided heart!—And now truly, to favea ftubborn 
fpirit, we are only to be founded , that the application 
may be retraced or deny’d! 

Upon the whole: Were I inclined to plead for 
her, it is now the moil improper of all times. Now 
that my brother Harlowe has difcouraged (as he laft 
night came hither on purpofe to tell us) Mr. Hick¬ 
man’s infinuated application ; and been applauded for 
it. Now, that my brother Antony is intending to 
carry his great fortune, thro’ her foult, into another 
family :—She expe&ing, no doubt, herfelf, to be put 
into her grandfather’s eftate, in confequence of a re¬ 
conciliation, and as a reward for her fault: And infill¬ 
ing ftill upon terms, that {he offer’d before, and were 
rejected.— Not thro’ my fault, I am fure, reje&ed. 

From all thefe things, you will return fuch an an- 
fwer as the cafe requires.—It might coft me the peace 
of my whole life, at this time, to move for her. God 
forgive her! — If I do, nobody elfe will. And let it 
be for your own fake, as well as mine, a fecret that 
you and I have enter’d upon this fubjedl. And I de¬ 
fire you not to touch upon it again but by particular 
permiflxon : For, O my dear good woman, it fets 
my heart a-bleeding in as many ftreams as there are 
veins in it ! 

Yet 
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Yet think me not impenetrable by a proper con¬ 
trition and remorfe ! But what a torment is it to have 
a will without a power 1 • < 

Adieu 1 adieu f God give us both comfort; and to 
the once dear—the ever-dear creature (for can a mo¬ 
ther forget her child ?), repentance, deep repentance! 
And as little fuffering as may befit his bleffcd will, 
and her grievous fault, prays 

Tour real friend, 

Charlotte Harlowe. 


LETTER X. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sunday , May 14. 

H OW it is now, my dear, between you and Mr. 

Lovelace, I cannot tell. But wicked as the 
man is, I am afraid he muft be your lord and mafter. 

I called him by feveral very hard names in my laft. 
I had but juft heard fome of his vileneffes, when I fat 
down to write} fo my indignation was raifed. But 
on inquiry, and recolletftion, I find that the fa<fts laid 
to his charge were all of them committed fome time 
ago ; not lince he has had Jlrong hopes of your fa¬ 
vour. This is faying fomething for him. His gene¬ 
rous behaviour to the innkeeper’s daughter, is a more 
recent inftance to his credit; to fay nothing of the 
univerfal good chara&er he has as a kind landlord. 
And then I approve much of the motion he made to 
put you in poffefiion of Mrs. Fretchville’s houfe, 
while he continues at the other widow’s, till you 
agree that one houfe fhall hold you. I wifti this was 
done. Be fure you embrace this offer, if you do not 
foon meet at the altar, and get one of his coufins 
with you. 

Were you once marry’d, I (hould think you can¬ 
not be very unhappy, tho* you may not be fo happy 
with him as you deferve to be. The ftakc he has in 
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his country, and his reverfions: The care he takesof 
his affairs ; his freedom from obligation ; nay, • his 
pride, with your merit, muft be a tolerable fecurity 
for you, I (hould think. : Tho’ particulars of his 
wickednefs, as they come to my knowlege, hurt and 
incenfe me ; yet, after all, when I give myfelf time to 
reflect, all that I have heard of him, to his difadvan- 
tage, was comprehended in the general character 
given of him long ago, by his uncle’s and his own 
difmifs’d bailiff (a), and which was confirm’d to you 
by Mrs. Greme -(b), • 

You can have nothing therefore, I think, to be 
deeply concerned about, but his future good, and the 
bad example he may hereafter fet to his own family. 
Thefe indeed are very juft concerns : But were you 
to leave him now, either with or without his confent, 
his fortune and alliances fo confiderable,, his perfon 
and add refs fo engaging (every-one excufing you now 
on thofe accounts, and becaufe of your relations fol¬ 
lies), it would have a very ill appearance for your 
reputation. I cannot therefore, on the moft delibe¬ 
rate confideration, advife you to think of that, while 
you have no reafon to doubt his honour. • May eternal 
vengeance purfue the villain, if he gives room for an . 
apprehenfion of this nature ! 

Yet his teazing ways are intolerable : His ac- 
quiefcence with your flight delays, and his refigned- 
nefs to the diftance you now keep him at (for a fault 
fo much flighter, as he muft think, than the punifh-- 
ment), are unaccountable : He doubts your love of 
him, that is very probable; but you have reafon to 
be furprifed at his want of ardour; a blefling fo great, 
within his reach , as I may fay. 

By the time you have read to this place, you will 
have no doubt of what has been the ifliie of the con¬ 
ference between the Two Gentlemen . I am equally 
{hock’d, and enraged againft them All: Againft them 


(a) Vcl. I, p, 22, 
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Ail , I fay; for I have try’d your good Norton’s • 
weight with your mother, to the fame purpofe as the 
gentleman founded your uncle. —Never were there 
fuch determin’d brutes in the world! Whyfhouldl 
mince the matter ? Yet would I fain, methinks, 
make an exception for your mother. , 

Your uncle will have it, that you are ruin’d. 4 He 
* can believe every-thing bad of a creature, who could 
4 run away with a man—With fuch a one efpecially 
4 as Lovelace. They all expefled applications from 
4 you, when fome heavy diftrefshad fallen upon you. 

4 — But they were all refolved not to ftir an inch in 
4 your favour ; no, not to fave your life !’ 

My deareft foul! refolve to aflert your right. Claim 
your own, and go and live upon it, as you ought. 
Then, if you marry not, how will the wretches creep 
to you, for your reverfionary difpofttions ! 

You were accufed (as in your aunt’s letter) 6 of 
4 premeditation and contrivance in your efcape.’ In- 
ftead of pitying you , the mediating perfon was called 
upon 4 to pity them ; who once, he faid, doted upon 
4 you : Who took no joy but in your prefence : Who 
4 devour’d your words as you fpoke them : Who trod 
4 over again your footfteps, as you walked before 
4 them.’—And I know not what of this fort. 

Upon the whole, it is now evident to me, and fo it 
muft be to you, when you read this letter, that you 
have but one choice. And the fooner you make it 
the better. — Shall we fuppofe that it is not in your 
power to make it ? — I cannot have patience to fup¬ 
pofe that. ;; 

I am concern’d, methinks, to know how you will 
do to condefcend,. now you fee you muft be his, 
after you have kept him at fuch a dift<>nce; and for 
the revenge his pride may put him upon taking for it. 
But let me tell you, that if my going up, and ftiare- 
ing fortunes with you, will prevent fuch a noble crea¬ 
ture from (looping too low i much more, were it 

likely 
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likely to prevent your ruin, I would not hefitate a mo¬ 
ment about it. What’s the whole world to me, • 
weigh’d againft fuch a friendfhip as ours ?— Think 
you, that any of the enjoyments of this life, could 
be enjoyments to me, were fuch a friend as you to be 
involved in calamities, which I could either’relieve 
her from, or alleviate, by giving them up? And what 
in faying this, and aCting up to it, do I-offer you, but 
the fruits of a friendlhip your worth has created ? 

Excufe my warmth of expreflion. The warmth 
of my heart wants none. I am enraged at your re¬ 
lations ; for, bad as what I have mentioned is, I have 
not told you all; nor now* perhaps, ever will: — I * 
am angry at my own mother’s narrownefs of mind, 
and adherence to old notions indifcriminately—And 
lam exafperated againft your foolifh, your low-va¬ 
nity’d Lovelace !— But let us ftoop to take the 
wretch as he island make the beft of him, fince you 
are deftin ? d to ftoop, to keep grovelers and worldlings 
in countenance. He has not been guilty of direct in¬ 
decency to you. Nor dare he. - Not fo much of a 
devil as that comes to neither !—Had he fuch villain¬ 
ous intentions, fo much in his power as you are, they 
would have fhewn themfelves before now to fuch a 
penetrating and vigilant eye, and to fuch a pure heart 
as yours. Let us fave the wretch then, if we can, 
tho’ we foil our fingers in lifting him up from his 
dirt. 

There is yet, to a perfon of your fortune and in¬ 
dependence, a good deal to do, if you enter upon 
thofe terms, which ought to be enter’d upon. I don’t 
find, that he has once talked of fettlements ; much 
lefs of the licence. It is hard ! But as your evil de¬ 
ft in y has thrown you out of all other protection and 
mediation, you rnuft be father, mother, uncle to 
yourfelf; and enter upon the requifite points for your- 
felf. Indeed you muft. Your fituation requires it. 
What room for delicacy now ? Or would you have 
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me write to the wretch ? Yet that would be the fame 
thing, as if you were to write yourfelf. Yet write 
you fhould, I think, if you cannot fpeak. But 
fpeaking is certainly heft : For words leave no traces ;; 
they pafs as breath ; and mingle with air; and may 
be explained with latitude. But the pen is awitnefs 
on record. 

I know the gentlenefs of your fpirit; I know the 
laudable pride of your heart; and the juft notion you 
have of the dignity of our fex, in thefe delicate 
points. But once more, all this is nothing now :: 
Your honour is concerned, that the dignity I fpeak 
of, fhould not be ftood upon. 

4 Mr. Lovelace,’ would I fay yet hate the foolifh 
fellow, for his low, his flupid pride, in wifhing to* 
triumph over the dignity of his own wife;— 4 I am 
4 deprived, by your means, of every friend I have in 
4 the world. In what light am I to look upon you ? 

4 I have well confider’d of every thing : You have 
4 made fome people, much againft my liking, think' 
4 me a wife: Others know I am not married ; nor 
4 do I defire any body fhould believe I am. Do you 
4 think your being here in the fame houfe with me, 

4 can be to my*reputation ? You talk to me of Mrs. 

4 Fretchville’s houfe—” [This will bring him tore- 
new his laft difeourfe on that fubje<ft, if he does not. 
revive it of himfelf.j 4 If Mrs. Fretchville knows 
4 not her own mind, what is her houfe to me ? You 
4 talked of bringing up your coufin Montague to bear 
4 me company : If my brother’s fchemes be your pre- 
4 tence for not going yourfelf to fetch her , you can 
4 write to her.— I inflft upon bringing thefe two 
4 points to an iffue*: Off or on, ought to be indifferent . 
4 to me , if fo to them” 

Such a declaration muft bring all forward. There 
are twenty ways, my dear, that you would find out to 
advife another how to a<ft inyourcircumftances. He will 
difdain, from his nativeinfolence, to have it thought he 
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has any-body to confult. Well then, will he not be 
obliged to declare himfelf? And if he does , no delays 
on your fide, I befeech you. Give him the day : 
Let it be a (hort one. It would be derogating from 
your own merit, and honour too, let me tell you, 
even altho’ he (hould not be fo explicit as he ought 
to be, to feem but to doubt his meaning ; and to wait 
for that explanation which I (hould for ever defpife 
him for, if he makes neceflary. Twice already have 
you, my dear, if not oftener, mo deft yd away fuch 
opportunities as you ought not to have flipt.—As to 
fettlements, if they come not in naturally, e’en leave 
them to his own juftice,. and to the juftice of his fa¬ 
mily. And there’s an end of the matter. 

This is my advice: Mend it, as circumftanees 
offer, and follow your own. But indeed, my dear, 
this* or fomething like it,, would I do. As witnefs 

Tour Anna Howe* 

t l • 1 

Tncl'ofed in the above . 

T Muff trouble you with my concerns, tho’ your 
-*■ own are fo heavy upon you.— A piece of news I 
have to tell you. Your uncle Antony is difpofed to 
marry.?—With whom,think you ?>-With my mamma. 
True indeed. Your family know it. All is laid with 
redoubled malice at your door.. And there the old } 
foul himfelf lays it. 

Take no notice of this intelligence, not fo much 
as in your letters, to me, for fear of accidents. 

I think it can’t do. But were I to provoke my 
mother, that might afford a pretence. Elfe ,-1 (hould ’ 
have been with you; before now, I fancy. 

The firft likelihood that appears to me of encou¬ 
ragement,, I difmifs Hickman, that’s certain.. If my 
mother difoblige me in fo important an article, I 
(han’t think of obliging her in fuch another. It is 
impoflible, furely, that the defire of popping me off 
to that, honeft man can be with fuch a view. 

I 
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I repeat, that it cannot come to any thing. But 
thefe widows —Then fuch a love in us all, both old and 
young, of being courted and admired !—And fo irre- 
fiftible to their elder/Jjips to be flatter’d, that all power 
is not over with them j but that they may ftill clafs 
and prank it with their daughters. It vexed me hear¬ 
tily to have her tell me of this propofal with felf-com- 
plaifant fimperings ; and yet Ihe affe&ed to fpeak of 
it, as if fhe had no intention to encourage it. 

Thefe antiquated batchelors,. old before they think 
themfelves fo, imagine, that when they have once 
perfuaded tbernfelves , they have nothing elfe to do,, 
but to make their minds known to die lady. His 
overgrown fortune is indeed a bait — a tempting 
one. A faucy daughter to be got rid of! The me¬ 
mory of the father of that daughter not precious 
enough to weigh !—But let him advance if he dare— 
Let her encourage—But I hope (he won’t. 

Excufe me, my dear. I am nettled. They have, 
fearfully rumpled my gorget. You’ll think me faulty. 
So I won’t put my name to this feparate paper. Other 
hands may refemble mine. You did not fee me. 
write it. 


LETTER XL 


Mi/s Clarissa Harlowe,. To Mifs Howe. 


Monday , P. M. May !$• 


^“OW indeed, is it evident, my beft, my only 
friend, that I have but one choice to make. 
And now do I find, that I have carried my refent- 
ment againft this man too far; fince now l am to ap¬ 
pear as if under an obligation to his patience with 
me for a conduct, that, perhaps,, he will think, if 
not humourfome and childifh, plainly demonftrative 
of my little efteem of him; of but a fecondary 

efteem atleaft, where before, his pride,, rather than; 
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his merit, had made him expc<ft a firjl . O my dear f* 
—to be under obligation to, and to be caft upon a 
man, that is not a generous man !— That is, indeed, 
a cruel man \ —That is capable of creating a diftrefs 
to a young creature, who by her evil deftiny, is 
thrown into his power ; and then of enjoying it, as I 
may fay T £T verily think I mav fay fo, of this fa- 
vage ?-] — What a fate is mine ! 

You give me, my dear y good advice, as to the per¬ 
emptory manner in which I ought to treat him : But' 
do you confider to whom it is that you give that 
advice ? 

The occafion for it fhould never have been given 
by me, of all creatures; for I am unequal, utterly 
unequal to it !—What, /, to challenge a man for a 
hufband !— /, to exert myfelf to quicken the delayer 
in his refolutions ! And, having loft an opportunity,- 
to begin to try to recal. it, as from myfelf y and for 
myfelf! — To threaten him, as I may fay, into tire 
marriage-ftate !— O my dear ! if this b'e right to be 
done,, how difficult is it, where Modefty and Self (or 
where Pride, if you pleafe) is concerned to do that ’ 
right ? Or, to exprefs myfelf in your words, to be 
father, mother, uncle, to myfelf ! — Efpecially where' 
one thinks a triumph over one is-intended.— Do,- 
my dear, advife me, perfuade me, to renounce the 
man for ever : And then I will for ever renounce 
him !* 

You fay y you have tried Mrs. Norton’s*weight with 
my mamma.—Bad as the returnsare which my appli¬ 
cation by Mr. Hickman has met with, you tell me, 
you have not acquainted me with all the bad; nor 
now, perhaps, ever will. But why fo, my dear ? What 
is the bad, what, can be the bad, which now you will 
never tell me of?—What worfe, than renounce me ! 
and for ever! ‘ My uncle, you fay,- believes me ru- 
‘ in’d : He declares, that he can believe every thing 
h bad of a creature, who could run away with a man - : 

‘And: 
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t (i And they have all made a refutation, not to ftir an 
x inch in my favour ; no, not to fave my life.” 

Have you worfe than this, my dear, behind? — 
Surely my father has not renewed his dreadful male¬ 
diction ! — Surely, if fo, my mamma has not joined 
! in it! Have my uncles given it their fan&ion, and 
made it a family aCt! What, my dear, is the worft, 
that you will leave for ever unrevealed ? 

O Lovelace! why comeft thou not juft now; 

\ while thefe black profpeCta are before me? For now, 
i couldft thou look into my heart, wouldft thou fee a 
diftrefs worthy of thy barbarous triumph ! 

* $ $ 

T was forced -to quit my pen. 

And you fay you have- try’d Mrs. Norton’s weight 
f with ray mamma? 

What is done, cannot be help’d : But I with you 
had not taken any ftep, in a matter fo very concerning 
tome, without firft confulting me. — Forgive me, 
my dear;—but that high-foul’d and noble friendfhip, 
which you avow with fo obliging, and fo uncommon 
a warmth, at the fame time, that it is the fubjeCl of 
my grateful admiration, is no lefs, becaufe of its fer¬ 
vor, the ground of my apprehenfion! 

Well, but now, to look forward, you are of opi¬ 
nion, that I muft be his: And that I cannot leave him 
; with reputation to myfelf, whether with or without 
his confent. I muft, if fo, make the beft of the bad 
I matter. 

He went out in the morning; intending not to re- 
1 turn to dinner, unlefs (as he lent me word) 1 would 
admit him to dine with me. 

I excufcd myfelf. The man, whofe anger is now to 
be of fuch high importance to me, was, it feems, 
difpleafed. 

As he, as well as I, expe&ed, that I ftiould receive 
a letter from you this day, by Collins, 1 fuppofe he 
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will not be long before he returns; and then, pof- 
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v fibly, he is to be mighty (lately, mighty mannljb^ 
mighty coy, if you pleafe ! And then muft I be very 
humble, very fubmiflive, and try to whine myfelf in¬ 
to his good graces: With downcaft eye, if not by 
fpeech, beg his forgivennefs for the diftance I have fo 
perverfely kept him at!—Yes, I warrant you !—But 
I'll fee how this behaviour will fit upon me 1— You 
have always railly’d me upon my meeknefs, I think t 
Well then, I’ll try, if I can be dill meeker, (hall I!— 
O my dear!— 

But let me fit with my hands before me, all pa¬ 
tience, all refignation; for I think I hear him coming 
U p.— Or (hall I roundly accoft him, in the words, in 
the form, you, my dear, have preferib’d ? 

He is come in.—He hasfenttome, all impatience 
in his afpeX, Dorcas fays. — But I cannot, cannot 
fee him! 

Monday Night. 

The contents of your letter, and my own heavy 
reflexions, render’d me incapable of feeing this ex- 
peXing man !—The firft word he afked Dorcas, was. 
If I had received a letter fince he had been out ?—She 
told me this ; and her anfwer. That I had ; and was 
fading, and had been in tears ever fince. 

He fent to defire an interview with me. 

I anfwer’d by her. That I was not very well. In 
the morning, if better, I would fee him as foon as he 
pleafed. 

Very humble ! was it not, my dear ?—Yet he was 
too royal to take it for humility ; for Dorcas told me, 
he rubb’d one fide of his face impatiently ; and faid a 
rafli word, and was out of humour; (talking about 
the room. 

Half an hour after, he fent again; defiring very 
earnedly, that I would admit him to fupper with 
/ me. He would enter upon no fubjeXs of conven¬ 
tion, but what I (hould lead to* 

So 
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Se I fhould have been at liberty , you fee, to court 

him ! 

I again defired to be excufed. 

Indeed, my dear, my eyes were fwelled: I was 
very low-fpirited ; and could not think of entering 
all at once, after feveral days didance, into the free¬ 
dom of converfation, which my friends utter rejection 
of me, as well as your opinion, have made necef- 
fary. 

He fent up to tell me, that as he heard I was fad¬ 
ing, if I would promife to eat fome chicken which 
Mrs. Sinclair had order’d for fupper, he would ac- 
quiefee.—Very kind in his anger !— Is he not ? 

I promifed him. Can I be more preparatively con- 
defeending?— How happy, I’ll warrant you, if I may 
meet him in a kind and forgiving humour! 

I hate myfelf! — But I won’t be infulted. Indeed 
I won’t! for all this. 


LETTER XII. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tuefday , May 16 . 

1 Think once more, we feem to be in a kind of 
**■ train ; but through a dorm. I will give you the 
particulars. 

I heard him in the dining-room at five in the morn¬ 
ing. I had reded very ill, and was up too: But 
opened not my door till fix : When Dorcas brought 
me his requed for my company. 

He approached me, and taking my hand, as I en¬ 
ter’d the dining-room, I went not to bed, Madam, till 
two, yet flept not a wink. For God’s fake, torment 
me not, as you have done for a week pad. 

He paus'd. 1 was filent. 

At firfl, proceeded he, I thought your refentment 
of a mere unavailing curiofity could not be deep ; 

7 . aad 
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arid that it would go off of itfelf: But when I found* 
it was to be kept up till you knew the fuccefs of fome 
new overtures which you had made, and which com- 
ply’d with, might have deprived me of you for ever $ 
how. Madam, could I fupport myfetf under the 
thoughts of having, with fuch an union of interefts, 
made fo little impreflion upon your mind in my fa¬ 
vour ? 

He paus’d again. I was ftill filent. He went on. 

I acknowlege that I have a proud heart, Madam. 
I cannot but hope for fome in fiance of previous and 
preferable favour from the lady I am ambitious to call 
mine ; and that her choice of me fhould not appear, 
not flagrantly appear, directed by the perverfenefs of 
her felfilh perfecutors, and my irreconcileable ene¬ 
mies. C*3 

More to the fame purpofe he faid : You know, my 
dear, the room he had given me to recriminate upon i 
him, in twenty inftances : I did not fpare him : But 
I need not repeat; thofe inftances to you. Every one 
of thefe inftances, I told him, convinced me of his 
pride, indeed, but not of his merit . I confefted, that 
I had as much pride as himfelf; altho’ I hoped it was 
of another kind, than that he fo readily avowed. 
But that if he had the leaf! mixture in his of the true 5 
pride (a:pride worthy of his birth, of his family, and 
of his fortune), he fhould rather wifh, I would pre¬ 
fume to fay, to promote minty than either to fupprefs, 
or to regret that I had it: That hence it was, that I 
thought^ beneath me to difown what had been my 
motives for declining, for feme days paft, any conver- 
fation with him, or. vifit from Mr. Mennell, that 
might lead to points out of my power to determine 
upon, until i heard from my uncle Harlowe ; whom, 

I confefied, I had caufed to be founded, whether I 
might be favoured with his intereft:, to obtain for me 
a reconciliation with my friends, upon terms which I 
had cauled to be propofed to him. - ’v: 
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He knew not, he faid, and fuppofed muft not pre* 
fume to afk, what thefe terms were. But he could k 
but too well guels at them ; and that he was to have 
been the preliminary facrifice. But I muft allow him 
to fay. That as much as he admired the noblenefs of 
my fentiments in general, and in particular that true 
pride in me, which I had fpoken ef; he wifh’d, that 
he could compliment me with fuch an uniformity in 
it, as fhould have fet me as much above all fubmiilion 
to minds implacable and unreafonable (he hoped he 
might, without offence, fay that my brother’s and 
fifter’s were fuch), as it had above all favour and 
condefcenfion to him. • * . '• 

Duty and nature ., Sir, call upon me to make the 
fubmifftons you fpeak of: There is a father, there is 
a mother, there are uncles, in the one cafe, to juftify 
and demand thofe fubmiftions —What, pray, Sir, can 
be pleaded for the condefcenfion, as you call it ?— 
Will you fay, your merits, either with regard to 
them , or to myfeif, may ? * 

This to be faid, after the perfecution of thofe re¬ 
lations ! After what you have fuffer’d ! After what 
you have made me hope ! Let me afk you, Madam 
(we talk’d of pride juft now), What fort of pride 
muft bis be, which could difpenfe with inclination 
and preference in his lady’s part of it ?—What muft 
be that love— • • ; 

Love, Sir ! who talks of love ?—Was not merit the 
thing we were talking of? — Have / ever profefied ; 
have / ever required of you profeftions of a paftion of 
that nature ? But there is no end of thefe debating^. 
Sir ; each fo fau]$lefs, each fo full of felf— 

I do not think myfelf faultlefs , Madam : -r-Butr— 
But what, Sir !—Would you evermore argue with 
me, as if you were a child ? — Seeking palliations, 
and making promifes ?— Promifes of what. Sir ? Of 
being in future the man it is a fhame a gentleman 
not?— Of being the man— 

,£5ood ■ 
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Good God ! interrupted he, : witbeyes lifted: up*j ifi 
thou wert to be thus fevere-— 

jftslA Is^itsflorns )Bfii 

Well, well. Sir, impatiently—I need only to ob- 
lerve, that all this vaft difference in fentiments (hews 
how unpair’d our minds are—So letswH^uol tidyQ. 

Let us what, Madam !— My riling into tu¬ 

mults ! And he look’d fo wildly, that it ftartied me a 
good deal— Lot us what y Madam— drills <(om bnc 

Why, Sir, let us refolve to quit every regard for 
each other — [Nay, flame not out — T am a poor 
weak-minded creature in fome things: But where 
what I fl)ould be 9 or not deferve to live, if I am noty 
is in the queftion, I have great and invincible fpirit, 
or my own conceit betrays me].— Let us refolve to 
quit every regard for each other that is more than 
civil. This you may depend upon ; you may, if it 
will fewel- your pride, gratify it with thk affurance ; 
That I will never marry any other man. I have fecn 
enough of your fex * at leaft of you. — A fingle life 
(hall ever be my choice—While 1 will leave you at 
liberty topurfuey^r own. 

Indifference, worfe than indifference! faid he, in 
a paflion— 

Interrupting him—Indifference let it be—You have 
not, in my opinion, at leaft, deferved it (hould be 
other : If you have in your owriy you have caufe, at 
leaft your pride has, to hate me for misjudging you.— 

Deareft, deareft creature ! hatching my hand with 
wildnefs, let me befeech you to be uniformly noble! 
Civil regardsy Madam ! — Civil regards! — Can you 
fo expert to narrow and confine fuch a paftion as 
mine !—- +• 

Such ar paflion as yours, Mr. Lovelace, deferves to 
be narrow’d and confin’d.— It is either the paftion 
you do not think it; or I do not. — I queftion whe¬ 
ther your mind is capable cf being jo narrow’d and 
Jo widen'd? as is necellai y to make it be what I wiih 
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it to be. Lift up your hands and your eyes. Sir, in 
that emphatical filent wonder, as you pleafe : But 
what does it expfcfs, what does it convince me of; 
but that we are not born fdf- one another? f,t '^ r J /TJ * 
By his foul, he faid, and grafp’d my hand with an 
eagernefs that hurt it, we were born for one another : 
I irntfi be his-^I Jhould be his (and put his other arm' 
round me), altho* his damnation Were to be the pur-l 
chafe 1— t wVs iiup cl SVioVt zu tel r v% WAW 


I was terrify’dl — Let me leave you—or begone* 
from me, Sir—Is the paffion you boaft, to be thus 
ftotkingjly declared! ion ro I wW 

<n:You muftnot go, Madam!— You mu ft not leave 
medtv anger— m0 ' ) lvr ' () vm i °. 

I* will return—I will return—When you can be 
lefs violent—lefs Blocking. 

*'And he let me go. '■ t ?bnq mo? Lws* IIrw 

The man quite frighted me; infomuch that when I 
got into my chamber, I found a fudden flpw of tears 
a great relief to me. ** —oporto vw -jc! rova 

In half an hour, he fent a little billet, expreffing 
his concern for the vehemence of his behaviour, and 


praying to fee me. 

I went—Becaufe I could not help myfelf, I went. 

He was full of his excufes.— O my dear, what 
would you, even you, do with fuch a man as this j and 
in my fituation ? 

It was very poffible for him now, he faid, to ac¬ 
count for the workings of a frertzical diforder. For 
his part, he was near diftra&ion. All laft week to 
fuffer as he had fufter’dj and now to talk of civil re¬ 
gards only, when he had hoped from the noblenefs of 
my mind—* 

Hope what you will, interrupted I; I mull infift 
upon it, that our minds are by no means fuited to 
each other. * You have brought me into difficulties. 
I am deferted of every friend but Mifs Howe. My 
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ttue fentiments I will hot toii<?eal f yi l Itf$ fcg&lnft my 
will, that I mult fubmit to owe protection from a bro¬ 
thers projects, which Mifs Howe thinks are not 
given over, to you, who have brought me into thefe 
ftreights ; not with my own concurrence brought me 
into them ; remember that— v;>v f ' r ‘ 

I do remember that, Madam ! So often reminded, 
how can I forget it ? 

'Vet I will owe to you this protection, if it be ne- 
<reffary, in the earnelthope, that you will Jhun rather 
than feek mifehief, if any further inquiry after me be 
made. But what hinders you from leaving me ?— 
Cannot-I fend to you? The Widow Fretchville, it 
is plain, knows not her own mind : The people here 
indeed are civiller every day than other : But I had ra¬ 
ther have lodgings more agreeable to my circiim- 
llances. I belt know what will fuit them; and am 
refolved not to be obliged to any body. If you leave 
me, I will take a civil leave of thefe people, and re¬ 
tire to fome one of the neighbouring villages, and 
there, fecreting myfelf, wait my coufin Mordent ar¬ 
rival with patience. 

He prefumed, he told me, from what I faid, that 
mv application to my relations was unfuccefsful : 
That therefore he hoped I would give him leave now 
to mention the terms in the nature of fettlements, 
which he had long intended to propofe to me; and 
which having till now delay’d to do, thro’ accidents 
not proceeding from himfelf, he had thoughts of urg¬ 
ing to me the moment I enter’d upon my new houfe; 
and upon finding myfelf as independent in appear¬ 
ance as I was in faft. Permit me, Madam, to pro¬ 
pofe thefe matters to you :—Not with an expectation 
of your immediate anlwer; but for your confidera- 


Were not hcfitation, a felf-felt glow, a downcaft 

eye, more than enough ? Your advice was too much 

bri^no c 
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He urg’d on upon my filence ?! He would call God 
to witnefs to thejuftice, nzy.to thegenerojityof his in¬ 
tentions to me, if I would be fo gopd as to hear what 
he had to propofe to me, as to fettlements. 

Could not the man have fallen into the Aibje& 
without this parade ? Many a point, you know, li 
refufed, and ought to he refufed, if leave be afked to 
introduce it; and when once refufed, the refufal muff 
in honour be adhered to :—Whereas, had it been Jl’td 
in upon one, as I may fay, it might have merited fur¬ 
ther confideration. If fuch a man as he knows not 
this, who fhould 1 ,gf 

1 thought myfelf obliged, tho’ not to depart from 
this fubjeZl; intirely, yet, to give it a more diffufe turn $ 
in order, on the one hand, to fave myfelf the morti¬ 
fication of appearing too ready in my compliance, after 
fuch a difiance as had been between us $ and on 
the other, to avoid (in purfuance of your advice) 
the necefiity of giving him fuch a repulfe, as might 
again throw us out of the courfe. 

A cruel alternative to be reduced to ! 

You talk of generofity ^ Mr. Lovelace, faid I $ and 
you talk of jufiice \ perhaps without having confider’d 
the force of the words, in the fenfe you ufe them on 
this occafion.— Let me tell you what generofity is, in 
my fenfe of the word— True Generosity is not 
Cpnhned to pecuniary inftances : It is more than po- 
litenefs : It is more than good faith : It is more than 
honour : It is more than jufiice: Since all thefe are but 
duties, and what a worthy mind cannot difpenfe with. 
But True Generosity is greatnefs of foul: It in¬ 
cites us to do more by a fellow-creature, than can be 
firiefiy required of us : It obliges us to haften to the 
relief of an object that wants relief 5 anticipating even 
hope or expedition. Generofity, Sir, will not furely 
permit a worthy mind to doubt of its honourable and 
beneficent intentions: Much lefs.will it allow itfelf 
to fiiock, to offend any one; and, leaft of all, a per- 
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ion thrown by adveriity, mifhap, or accident, into 

its protection. ^varl ulr./ J*dw r iodi&l- 

2T JVVbat an opportunity had he to clear his intentions, 
had he been fo difpofed, from the latttr part of this 
Jwme obferyation !«*• But he run iaway with the firjfy 
?nd kept to that. 

Admirably defin’d |< he fairly—But who at this rate. 
Madam, tan he faid to be generous to you?— Your 
gemrofiiy 1 implore % while, ju/iice y as it mult be my 
.fiylp mc^it, fhall be mjft aim. Never was there a wo¬ 
man of fuch nice and delicate fentiments ! .rhi*w - ► 

It is a reflection upon yourfelf, Sir, and upon the 
company you have kept, if you think thefe notions 
either nice or delicate. Thoufands of my fex are 
more nice than I j for they would have avoided the 
devious path I have been furprized into : The eonfe- 
quenccs of which furprize have laid me under the fad 
neceflity of telling a man, who has not delicacy 
enough to enter jnto thofe parts of the female chara¬ 
cter, which are its glory and diflinCtion, what True 
(Jenerofity is. aoomdhnuoito *otfei 

His divine monitrefs, he called me !—He would en¬ 
deavour to form his manners, as he had often pro- 
naifed, by my example. But he hoped I would now 
permit him to mention briefly the juftice he propofed 
to do me, in the terms of the fettlement; a fubjeCfc 
fo proper, before now, to have been enter’d upon; 
and which would have been enter’d upon long ago, 
had not my frequent difpleafure taken from him the 
opportunity he had often wjfh’d for : But now having 
ventur’d to lay hold of this, nothing fhould;divert 
him from improving it. fl I f mir am 5 

I have no fpirits juft now. Sir, to attend ta fuch 
weighty points. What you have a mind to propofc, 
write to me : And I fhall know what anfwer to re¬ 
turn. Only one thing let me remind you of, that if 
you touch upon.,way fubjeC!> in which my papayas 
-iz>dil a 1o Ciiw erf* V /— \ 3 sob \sxi a 
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^jjcopceyn,^ fhall judge by lyour treatment of the 
father, what value you have for the daughter* cnq rft 
He looked*, as if he would choofe rather ito fpeak 
than write ; But had he./aid fo, I had a fevefe return 
to hay^mttd© upon him; as poflibly he might fee hy 
my looks. .tarft oi Jqeil bnu 

.91m eid) )£ od’.v nrtub ylduiimb/v 

In this way dre we now : A fork of calm, as I faid, 
fucceeding a ltorm :—What may happen next, whe¬ 
ther a ftorm or a calm, with fuch a fpirit as I have to 
deal with, who can tell ? ^b bus - m ctaui ic; n 
But be that as it will, I think, my dear, I am not 
meanly oh’: And that is a great point with me ; and 
which I know you’ll be glad to hear: If it were on¬ 
ly* that I can fee this man without lofing any of that 
dignity (what other word can I ufe, fpeaking of my - 
{elf, that betokens decency , and not arrogance f) which 
is fo neceflary to enable me to look vp y or rather, 
with the mind's eye, I may fay, to look down upon a 
man of this man’s caft. 7 a* s j d:>< iv. 

Altho’ circumftances have fo offer’d, that I could 
not take your advice as to the manner of dealing with 
him ; yet you gave me fo much courage by it, as has 
enabled me to conduct things to this iffue; as well as 
determin’d me againft leaving him : Which before , I 
was thinking to do, at all adventures. Whether, 
when it came to the point, I Jhould have done fo, or 
not, I cannot fiiy, becaufe it would have depended 
upon his behaviour at the time. 

But let his behaviour be what it will, I am afraid, 
with you, that, fhould any thing offer, at laft, to 
oblige me to leave him, I fhall not mend my fituation 
in die world’s eye; but the contrary. And yet I will 
not be treated by him with indignity, while I have any 
power to help myfelf. on* ih;I n A 

You , my dear, have accufed me of having modejly'd- 
avuay ,. you phrafe it, fevetal opportunities of being 
Being what, my dear ?—Why, the wife of a liber- 
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fine : And what a libertine and his wife are, my coufin 
Morden’s letter tells cfe.— i Let me here, once for all, 
endeavour to account for the motives of my behaviour 
n> this man, and for the principles I have proceeded 
upoh,as they appear to me upon a clofe felf-examina- 
ti§W 2 id ,?i;oiou yd *3m inp) zed wstavckl • l> / 

Be pleafed then to allow me to think, that my mo¬ 
tives on this occafion, arife not altogether from maid- 
< nly nicenefs ; nor yet from the apprehenfion of what 
mjh prefent tormentor, and future hufband, may think 
of a precipitate compliance, on fuch a difagreeable 
behaviour as his : But they arife principally from what 
offers to my own heart, refpe&in'g, as I may fay* its 
own redfttude, its own judgment of the fit and the 
unfit \ as I Would, without ftudy, anfwer for myfelf to 
myfclf, in the firfi place ; to him , and to the worlds 
in the fecond only. Principles, that are in my mind ; 
that 1 found there ; implanted, no doubt, by the firlfc 
gracious Planter: Which therefore impell me, as I may 
fiiy, to a<ft up to them, that thereby I may, to the beft 
- d6 m 4 j udgment, be enabled to comport myfelf worthily 
iii both ftates (the fingle and the married), let others 
as they will by me. >ri doiriw * 

I hope, my dear, I do not deceive myfelf, and, in- 
ftead of fetting about rectifying what is amifs in my 
heart, endeavour to find excufes for habits and pecu¬ 
liarities, which I am unwilling*to caft off or overcome. 
The heart is very deceitful: Do you, my dear friend, 
lay mine Open (but, furely, it is always open before you !) 
and fpare me not, if you find or think it culpable. 

This obfervation, once for all, as I faid, I thought 
proper to make, to convince you, that, to the beft of 
my judgment, my errors, in matters as well of the 
leffer moment, as the greater, fhall rather be the fault 
of my underftandin g than of my will. 

- lam, my deareft friend, it . ■ j.t. 


Tour ever-obliged 


Clarissa Harlowe. 
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Mifs Clarissa HjCktfbtotel'ToMifs HowE^ ru> 
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M R. Lovelace has Tent me, by Dorcas, his pro- 

pofals, as follow i } rn v/otijs o' n >dl bdtaalo aH 


4 To fpare a delicacy To extreme, and to obey you* 

* I write: And the rather, that you may communi- 
4 cate this paper to Mifs Howe, who may confult any 
4 of her friends you (hall think proper to have intruded 
4 on this occafion. I fay, intrujied ; becaufe, as you 
4 know, I have given it out to feveral perfons, that 

* we are actually marry’d.’ -obuhBoi nwo 

4 In the firft place. Madam, I offer to fettle upon 

4 you, by way of jointure, your whole eftate. And 
y moreover to veft in truftees fuch a part of mine in 
4 Lancashire, as (hall produce a clear four hundred* 
4 . pounds a year, to be paid to your foie and Separate 
4 ufe, quarterly.’ 

4 My own eftate is a clear 20C0 /. per annum . Lord 
4 M. propofes to give me poffelHon either of Thafrt 
4 which he has in Lancalhire (to which, by the way, 

4 I think I have a better title than he has himfelf), or 
4 That we call The Lawn in Hertford (hire, upon my 
4 nuptials with a lady whom he fo greatly admires ; 

4 and to make that I (hall choole a clear iooo /. per 
4 tfswffiadbb joy o\ 


4 My too great contempt of cenfure has fubje&ed 
* me to much tradu&ion. It may not therefore be 
4 improper to affure you, on the word of a gentle-* 
4 man, that no part of my eftate was ever mortgaged : 
4 And that altho’ I lived very expenhvely abroad, and 
4 made large draughts,, yet, that Midfummer-Day 
4 next will difchargc all that I owe in the world. My 
4 notions are not all bad ones. I have been thought^ 
4 in pecuniary cafes, generous. It would have de*- 
4 iianac^ had I not hrfibeen juft.' 
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4 If, as your own eftate is at prefent in your fa^hfj^s > 
€ «8W#o3^ w ™ther choofe. that J 
‘.jointure out of mine, tantamount to yours, be it 
‘ what it will, it (hall be done. I will engage Lord 
4 M. to write toy**, what he propoies to do on the 
4 happy occalion : Not as your defire or expectation, 
to demonftrate, that no advantage is intended 
4 to betaken of the fituation you are in with your 

i own family.’ } k f M etrixmr • ' ,*jU > | 

. 4 To fhew the beloved daughter the confideration 

4 I have for her, I will confent, that fhe fhali pre- 
* fciibe the terms of agreement in relation to the 
4 large furas, which muft be in her father’s hands, 

4 2 rijing from her grandfather’s eftate. no 

4 doubt, but he will be put upon making large de- 
4 mands upon you. All thofe it fhali be in your 
4 power to comply with, far the fake of your own 
4 peace. And the remainder fhali be paid into your 
4 hands, and be intirely at your difpofal, ; as a fund tp 
4 fupport thofe charitable donations, which I have 
4 heard you fo famed for out of your family; and for 
4 which you have been fo greatly reflected upon in it.* 

4 As to cloaths, jewels, and the like, againft the 
« 4 time you fhali choofe to make your appearance, it 
•* will be my pride, that you fhali not be beholden for 

* fuch of thefe, as fhali be anfwerable to the rank of 

• both, to thofe who have had the ftupid folly to re- 

* nounce a daughter they deferved not. You muft 
4 excufe me, Madam : You would miftruft my fin- 

• cerity in the reft, could I fpeak of thefe people with 
4 lefs afperity, tho’ fo nearly related to you.’ 

4 Thefe, Madam, are my propofals. They are 
4 fuch as I always defigned to make, whenever you 
4 would permit me to enter into the delightful iub- 
4 jeCf. But you have been fo determin’d to try every 
4 method for reconciling yourfelf to your relations, 

4 even by giving me abfolityeJjJ 7 .up for ever, that you 
« have feem’d to think it but juflice. to keep me at a 

a n ‘ diftance. 
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drftance, till theevdfit of th^t your predominant hope 
could be feen. It is now feen !—And altho’ I have 
been , and perhaps ftiH am y ready to regret the want’ 
of that preference I wilh’d for from you as Mifs 
Clarifla HarloWe ; yet I am fure, as the hufband of 
Mrs. Lovelace, I fhall be more ready to adore than 
to blame you for the pangs you have given to a heart, 
the generoiity, or rather jujlice of which, my im¬ 


placable enemies have taught you to doubt: And 
this Ml the readier, as I am perfuaded, that thofe 
*~0jings hever Would have been given by a mind fo 
4 noble, had not the doubt been entertained, perhaps, 
* 2 wftft appearance of reafon j and as I 

hope I fhall have it to reflect, that the moment the 
doubt {hall Be overcome, the indifference will ceafe/ 
only add, that if I have omitted any thing, 
4 that would have given you further fatisfadfion; or 
*^^fttfiijHft)Ove terms Be fhort of what you would wifh \ 
4 you will be pieafcd to fupply them as you think fit. 
4 And when I know your pleafure, I will inftantly 


4 Ofder articles to be drawn up conformably ; that no- 
4 thing in my power may be wanting to make you 

-r2£ h 


1 now, dearefl: Madam, judge, how far 

“yJBWffijreftdepends jiptfn youidelfi* ' : ' 


© ® 


^ ^(HrSee^my dear, what he offers. You fee it is 
all my fault, that he has not made thefe offers before. 
—t am a Mange creature 1 To be to blame in every- 


or 
delicacy 


thing, and to every-body ! Yet neither intend the ill 
at the time, nor know it to be the ill till too late, 
fo nearly too late, that I mull give up all the dellc 
he talks of, to compound for my faulti 

I Jhall now judge how far all the ref depends upon 

concludes he fuch warm, and, in 
the main, unobje£fible propofals ! Would you not, 
as yot I rtaM J HaVe fuppofed, that the paper would con- 
$he ; ihoft eafneff" demand' of a day ? — I 
D 6 


elude with the 



day 
v owe.. 
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cnyn, I had th^t expectation fo flrong, refulting vatu - 
rally, as I may fay, from the prendfes, that without 
ftudyvng for diffatisfaCtion, I could not help being dif- 
fatisfied, when I came to the conclufion. — But you 
fay, there is no help. n I muff, perhaps, make further 
facxjhc^s. All delicacy, it feems, is to be at an end 
with me ! But if fo, this man knows not what every 
*J f man knows, that prudence, and virtue, and de¬ 
licacy of mind in a wife, do the huiband more real 
honour, in the eye of the world, than the fame qua¬ 
lities (were^* deflitute of them) in himfelf: As the 
want of them in her does him more ^//-honour : For 
are not the wife’s errors, the hufband’s reproach ? 
How jujtly his reproach, is another thing. 

I will coplider this paper ; and write to it, if I am 
able : For it feems now , all the reft depends upon my - 
felf... 

i&rMj Jfli0 j "' 

m< LETTER XIV. 

fdifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

« U •f'll ^ 

•'OO c - IVednefday Morning, May if. 

R. Lovelace would fain have engag’d me lafl 
night. But as \ was not prepar’d to enter upon 
the fubjeCt of his propofals, intending to confider them 
maturely, and was not highly pleafed with his con¬ 
clufion (and then there is hardly any getting from him 
in tolerable time over-night), I denred to be excufcd 
feeing him till morning. 

! About feven o’clock we met in the dining-room. 

I find, he was full of expectation that I fhould meet 
him with a very favourable, who knows, but with a 
thankful alpeCt ?—And I immediately found by his 
fullen countenance, that he was under no fmall dif- 
appMhtment that I did not. 

My deareft love, are you well ? — Why look you 
fo folemn upon me?—Will your indifference never 

be 
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be QV€r ?,T—If I havei^Kopofed teems'in any refpeft 
Jhqrt ofyourexpeXation--^ inoit t {^ vsni x m r V U { ! 

I told him, that he had very confiderately men¬ 
tion’d myfhewing .hi& propofals to MifsHbwd,' arid 
confulting any of her friends upon them by her means; 
and I fhould have an opportunity to fend them td her, 
by Collins, by-and-by $ and fo infifted to fufpend any 
talk upon that fubjedt till I had her opinion upon 
them. 

Good God !—If there were but the leaft loop-hole; 
the leaft room for delay !—But he was writing a letter 
to his uncle, to give him an account of his fituation 
with me, and could not finifh it' fo fatisfa&orily, 
either to my Lord,.or to himfelf, as if I would conde- 
feend to fay, whether the terms he had propofed Were 
acceptable, or not. “ 10 * 

Thus far, I told him, I could fay. That my prin¬ 
cipal point was peace and reconciliation with my fa¬ 
mily. As to other matters, the genteelnefs of his own 
fpirit would put him upon doing more for me than I 
fhould afk, or expeX. Wherefore, if all he had to 
write about was to know wbat Lord M. would do on 


my account, he might fpare himfelf the trouble ; for 
that my utmoft wifhes as to myfelf, were much more 
eafiiy gratify’d than he perhaps imagin’d. 

He afked me then, If I would fofar permit him to 
touch upon the happy day, as to requeft his uncle’s 
prefence on the occafion, and to be my father ? 

Father had a fweet and venerable found with it, I 
faid. I fhould be glad to have a father who would 
own me! 

Was not this plain fpeaking, think you, my dear? 
Yet it rather, I muff own, appears fo to me on re¬ 
flexion, than was defigned freely at the time. For I 
then, with a figh from the bottom of my heart, 
thought of my own father j bitterly regretting, that 
l am an outcaft.from him and ffom my mother. 

Mr. Lovelace, I thought, feemed a little affeXed; at 

. the 
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the mamter of my fpeaking, as well as at the fed refle¬ 
xion, I fuppofe. }i :1 ‘id.llfeiij itviibnn Kiam 

I am biit a very young creature, Mr. Lovelace, 
faid I, and wiped my averted eye, altho' you have 
kindly , and in love to me, introduced (o much forrow 
to me already t So you rrmft not wonder;* 1 
word father ftrikes. fo fenfibly upon the heart of a 
child, ever dutiful till (he knew you, and whofe ten¬ 
der years ftill require the paternal wing. 

He turned towards the window: [Rejoice with me, 
my dear, fmce I feem devoted to him, that the man 
is not abfolutely impenetrable !]—;His emotion was 
vifible ; yet he endeavoured to fupprefs it —» Ap¬ 
proaching me again } again he was obliged ttx turn 
from me} Angelic fomething, he faid: But then, obtain¬ 
ing a heart more fuitahle to his wifh, he once mote 
approached me.—For his own part, he faid, as Lord 
M. was fo fubjeX to the gout, he was afraid, that the 
compliment he had juft propofed to make him j might* 
if made, occafion a longer fufpenfion, than he could 
bear to think of: And if it did, it would vex hini to 
the heart', that he had made it. ?rt? zfnowr 

1 could not fay a fingle word to this, you know, my 
dear. But you will guefs at my'thoughts of what he 
faid—So much pafflonate love, lip-deep f So prudent, 
and fo dutifully patient at heart to a relation he had, 
till now, fo undutifully defpifed! —Why, why, am 
I thrown upon fuch a mail! thought I.— ' 

He hefitated, as if contending with himfelf, and 
after taking a turn or two about the room,— He was 
at a great lofs what to determine upon, he faid, be- 
taufe he had not the honour of knowing when he was 
to be made the happieft of men -Would to God it 
might that very inftant be refolved upon ! 

He flopp’d a moment or two, flaring in my down- 
caft face [Did I not, O my beloved friend, think 
you, want a father ot a mother jetfHheiOT °But if 
he could not, fo foon as he wdhed, procure my con- 
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fep t ^ tp a jjay} rili that cate, he. thought the compli- 
ment might as iveil be made to Lord M. as not . 
Since the fettlements might be drawn and ingrafted 
in the intervenient time, which would pacify his im* t 
patience, as no time would be loft. 

You will fuppofehow/was affe&ed by this fpeech, 
by repeating the fabftance of what he faid upon it 

as follows, j.nfe -Hr? i»ri}ufciyvo \bli<£. 

—But by his foul, he knew not, fo much was I 
upon the referve, and fo much latent meaning did my 
eye import, whether, when he moft hoped to pleafe 
me, he was not fartheft from doing fo. Would I 
vouchfafe to fay. Whether I approved of his compli¬ 
ment to Lord M. or not ? 

-.-Mils Howe, thought I, at that moment, fays, I 
mu ft not run away from This man ! 
bi^° fare, Mr. Lovelace, if this matter is ever to 
be% it muft be agreeable to me to have the full appro* 
bation, of one fide, fince I cannot have that of the 

» rUOlll. 

If this matter he ever to be! Good God I what 
words were thofe at this time of day ! And full ap¬ 
probation of one fide! Why that word approbation ? 
When the greateft pride of all his family was. That 
of having the honour of fo dear a creature for their 
relation ? Would to Heaven, my deareft life, added 
,he, that, without complimenting ^y-body, to-mor¬ 
row might be the happieft day of my life !—What fay 

you, my angel? With a trembling impatience, that 

Jeemed not afre&ed,—What fay you for to-morrow f 
3( jlt was likely, my dear, I could fay much to it, or 
name another day, had I been difpofed to the latter# 
with fach an hinted delay from him. 

7 vext day. Madam, if not to-morrow / —> Or the 
day after that ! —And taking my two hands, flared 
me into a half-confufion. 

ii no • You cannon think all of a fadden, there 

•Slu >010 * ■ boifaW' fJOlt id)TliOI(hl I 
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ftioiity be' reafon for fuch a hurry j rlt will be moil 
agreeable, to be fure, tor my Lord to be prefent. 

I am all obedience and refignation, returned the 
wretch, with a felf-pluming air, a3 if he had acqui- 
efeed to a propofal made by me, and hatf complimented 
me with a great piece of felf-denial. v i • 

Modeftyy I think, required it of rtiev th^t it (hould 
pafs fo t Did it not ?—I think it did. Would to Hea¬ 
ven—But what fignifics wifliing 

But when he would have niOarded himfelf > as he 
had heretofore called it, for this felLfuppofed concef- 
fion, with a kifs, I repulfed him with a juft and very 
fincere difdain. 

He feemed both vex’d and furpriz’d, as one who 
had made propofals that he had expe&ed every thing 
from. He plainly faid, that he thought our fituation 
would intitle him to fuch an innocent freedom : 

r i r\ • * 

And he was both amaz’d and griev’d to be thus fcorn- 
fully repulfed. 

No reply could be made by me. I abruptly broke 
from him. I recoiled, is I palled by one of the pier- 
glades, that I faw in it his clenched hand offered in 
wrath to his forehead : The words, indifference , by 
his foul, next t0 hatred, I heard him fpeak: And 
fomething of ice he mentioned : I heard not what. 

Whether he intends to write to my Lord, or to Mils 
Montague, I cannot tell. But as all delicacy ought 
to be over with me now, perhaps I am to blame to ex¬ 
pert it from a man who may not know what it is. If 
he does not , and yet thinks himfelf very delicate, and 
intends not to be otherwife, I am rather to be pitied, 
^han he to be cenfured. And after all, fince I muji 
take him as I find him, I muji : That is to fay, as a 
man fo vain, and fo accuftom’d to be admired, that, 
not being confcious of internal deft#, he has taken 
no pains to polifh more than his outfide >■ And as> hts 
propofals are higher than my jexpecfations ; and fcs in 
his own opinion, he has a great deal to bear from \rrtet, I 



will 
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will (no new offence preventing) fit down to anfwer 
them :—Andv'iif poffible, in terms as utiobje&ible to 
him, as his "are to me. >51 hrw-m'Tvii..*>'!/• ffi; /ns I 

But . after all, fee you not* my dear, more and 
more, the mifrrlattcih that die re is in our minds ? , 1 0 | 

However, I am willing to compound for my fault, 
by giving up (if that may be all my punifhmcnt) the 
expe<ftation of what is deemed happinefs in this life, 
with fuch a hufband as I fear he will make. In fhort, 
I will content myfelf to be a fuffering perfon thro’ 
the ftate to the end of my life. A long one it can¬ 
not be !— ; s Hi 

This may qualify him (as it may prove) from flings 
of confcience from mifbehaviour to a firji wife, to be 
a more tolerable one to a fecond^ tho’ not perhaps bet¬ 
ter defervingo While my ftory, to all who fhall know 
it, will afford thefe inflru<flions: That the eye is a 
traitor* and ought ever to be miftrufled : That form 
is deceitful : In other words; That a fine perfon is 
feldom pair’d by a fine mind ; And that found prin¬ 
ciples, and a good heart, are the only bafes on which 
the hopes of a happy future , either with refpe<ft to the 
here or to the hereafter , can be built. 

And fo much at prefent for Mr. Lovelace’s propo- 
fals : Of which I defire your opinion. 

I am, my deareft friend. 

Your ever-obliged 

Cl. Harlowe. 


Four letters are written by Mr. Lovelace from the 
date of his laft, giving the ftate of affairs between him 
and the lady, pretty much the fame as in hers in the 
fame period, allowing for the humour in his ; and for * 
his refentments expreiled with vehemence on her re- 
folution to leave him, if her friends could be prevailed 
upon.—A few extracts from them will be only given. 

‘ What, fays he, might have become of me, and' 
‘•my projects, had not her father, and the,reft of the 

‘ implacables. 
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flood my friend ’.After violent threat* 
nui gs and vows of revenge, he fays—‘ ’Tis plain (he 
^would have given, me up for ever) nor (hould 1 have 
ocen able to prevent he r abandoning of me, unkfs I 

i f r a l t0n \ up , * h f tree n ^y thc roots tt> at the 

* S i ’ whlch lbope to bnn g down ty a gentle 

a*e or two, if I can but have patience to fuy the 
ripening feafon.’ ” ^ 7 

Thus triumphing in his unpolite cruelty, he fays,_ 

* mm ^tevghty treatment of me, I am refolved 
; ^ ^ fpeak out. There arc a thoufand beauties 
c u° m dlfcovered in tb e face, in the accent, in the 
< .1, ; bea V n .? ^tatiojB^of a woman that is earneft 

about a fubje& which fhe wants to introduce, yet 

‘ knows no * how. Silly rogues, calling themselves 
generous ones, would value themfclves for fpar«& 

! a Iad y J s confufion : But they are filly rogues indeed 1 
and rob themfelves of prodigious pleafure by their 

V?!^ ardnefs > and at f he fame time deprive her of 
difplaying a world of charms, which only can be 
t ma .fl‘^ed on thefe occafions. Hard-hearte^nefs, 

^ 15 : called, is an effential of the libertine’s cha- 

^ F a . r * familiarized to the diftrefles he occaiions, 
he is feldom betray’d by tendernefs into a complai- 
c fAn } weaknefs unworthy of himfelf. How have I 
enjoyed a charming creature’s confufion, as I have 
fat over-againft her; her eyes loft in admiration of 

pyf hoe buckles, qj- meditating fome uncouth figure 
4 in the carpet!’ 5 

• Mentioning the fettlements, be X^ys,— ^ I am in 
earneft as to the terms. If I marry her (and I have 

HO. nnukt' kiif T . r. ^ * • 
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no doubt but t.iat I (ball, after my pride, my am- 

omon, my revenge , if thou wilt, is gratify’d ), I 
• Will do-ber noble iuftice. The more I An f,.i C.Ju „ 


, ^Motfcer noble juftice. The more I dofor fuch a 

‘ llvJl / UCh r , |/ XC D lent oetonom >ft> the more 
m41 f do formyfelf.—But, by mv foul, Belford, her 

iiaughtuiefs (hall be brought down to own both love 

•■Mi. s n { Qi^i axil silj H.;:;: f and 
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4 and obligation to me. — Nor will ■ this fketch of 
4 fettiements bring us forwarder than I> Would hftve 

* it. Modedy of fex will dand my friend' at any 

* time. At the very altar, our hands join’d. I’d eri- 
4 gage to make this proud beauty leave the parfoh 
4 and me, and all my friends prefent, tho* there 
4 Were twenty of them, to look like fools upon one 
4 another, while fhe took wing, and flew out of the 
4 €hurch-door, or window, if that were opOni, and 
4 the door {hut; and this only by a very word/ 1 - 

He mentions his raft* expreflion, that (he fhould 
be his, altho’ damnation were to be the purchafe ; 
and owns that, at that indant, he was upon the 
point of making a violent attempt; but that he 
was check’d in the very moment, and but juft in 
time, by the awe he was ftruck with on again caft- 
ing his eye upon her terrified but lovely fa£e, and fee- 
mg, as he thought, her fpotlefs heart in every line 
of it. • 


6 O virtue* virtue ! fays he, what is there in thee, 
4 that can thus affe& the heart of fuch a mamas me, 
4 againft my will! —Whence thefe involuntary tre- 
4 mors, and fear of giving mortal offence ? — What 
•dart thou, that adfing in the bread of a feeble wo- 
4 man, canft flrike fo much awe into a fpirit fo intre- 
Vpid ! Which never before, no, not in my firft at-* 
4 tempt, young as I then was, and frighted at my 
4 own boldnefs (till I found myfelf forgiven), had 
4 fuch an efteft upon me P 

He paints, in lively colours, that part of the fcene 
between him and the Lady, where fhe fays, 4 The 
4 word father has a fweet and venerable found with 
4 i it/ 


4 X was exceedingly affe&ed, fays he, upon the oc- 
4 cafion. But was afhamed to be furprifed by her 
fuch a fit of unmanly weaknefs :—So afhamed, 
4 - that I was refolved to fub4ue it at the indant, and 
‘igftatd againd the like for the future. Yet, at that 

moment. 
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‘ moment, I more than half Regretted, that I could 
‘ not permit her. to enjoy a triumph which (he fo well 
‘ deferved to glory in :—Her youth, her beauty, her 
- artlefs innocence, and her manner, equally beyond 
4 ^omparifon or defeription. But her indiffe 'eticc , 
'• Belford!—That.(he could refoive to flicificeme to 
c the malice of my enemies ; and carry on the deftgn 
‘ in fo clandeftine a manner— Yet love her, as I do, 
1 to frenzy !— Revere her, as I do, to adoration !— 
4 Thefe were the recoiled ions with which I fortify’d 
‘ my recreant heart againft her. — Yet, alter all, if 
* (he perfevere, (he muft conquer !— Coward, as (he 
‘ has made me, that neve£was a coward before ! * 


He concludes his fourth letter in a vehement rage^ 
upon her repulfing him, when he offer’d to falute her j 
having fuppofed, as he owns, that (he would have been 
all condefcenfion on his propofals to her. 

4 This, fays he, I will for ever remember againft 
‘ her, in order to fteel my own heart, that I may cut 
‘ thro’ a rock of ice to hers } and repay her for the 
‘ difdain, the fcorn, which glow’d in her counte- 
‘ nance, and was apparent in her air, at her abrupt 
‘ departure from me, after fuch obliging behaviour 
c on my fide, and after l had fo carneltly prefled her 
* for an early day.— The women below fay. She 
4 bates me, (lie defpifes me ! — And ’tis true: She 
4 does ; (he muft.—r-And why cannot I take their ad- 
4 vice ?— I will not long, my fair one, be def^ifed by- 
4 thee, and laughed at by them !’ 

4 Let me acquaint thee. Jack, adds he, by way of 
* poftfeript. That this effort of hers to leave me, 

4 if (he could have been received j her fending 
4 for a coach on Sunday ; no doubt, refolyilig 
4 not to return, if (he had gone out without me 
4 (for did (he not declare, that (he had thoughts 
4 to retire to fome;©f the villages about town, v 

4 where (he could be fide and private?)} have aJl 

ai^uo)oiuo# f 4 together 
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4 cafe fhe fhould elo^e in my'abf^nce : 

4 cularly letting my fellow know what he (hall 
4 report to Grangers, in cafe fhe fhall throw 
4 herfelf upon any. fuch, with a. refolution to 
4 abandon me. Thefe inftru<5fions I fhall further 

4 add to, as circumftances offer.’ 

■ 

LETTER XV. S 

Mr/s Howe, To Mi/s Clarissa Hariowe. 

TkurJ'day , May 18 . 

Have neither time nor patience, my dear friend, 
A to anfwer to every material article in your laft let¬ 
ters, juft now received. ' Mr. Lovelace’s propofals 
are all I like of him. And yet (as you do) I think, 

f, r a ^ not with that warmth and 

earneftnefs which we might naturally have expe<5fed 
from him. Never in mv life did I hear or read of fo 
patient a man, with fuch a bleffmg in his reach. But 
wretches of his caft, between you and me, my dear, 
have not, I fancy, the ardors that honeft men have. 
Who knows, as your Bell once fpitefully faid, but he 
may have haif a dozen creatures to quit his hands of, 
before he engages for life ? — Yet I believe you muft 

not expe^f him to be honeft on this fide of his grand 

nacferic. ,,jin ^ h 

He, to fuggeft delay from a compliment to be 
made to Lord M. and to give time for fettlements !— 
He, a part of whofe chara£ler it is, not to know what 
conrplahance to his relations is ! — I have no patience 
^7 , • fou did indeed want an interpofing 

friend, on the affecting occaiion which you mention 
in yours of yefterday morning. But, upon my 
word, were ! to have been that moment in your 
fituatioii, and beefl Wtreated,Cfro^dBayrtorn his 
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tether, fo much alarm d me, that! have been- 

efing to the written inftru&ions for my fej*- 
nt, and the people below, how to a£>. in 
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eyes out, and left it to his own heart, when I'.had 
done, to furnifh the reafon for it. 

IVould to Heaven to-morrow^' without complimenting 
anybody , might be his happy day ! —- Villain ! After he 
had himfelf fuggefted the compliment!—And I think 
he accufes You of delaying !—Fellow, that he is !— 
How my heart is'wrung— 

But, as matters rrow ftand betwixt yoii, 1 1 am very 
unfeafonable in exprefling my refentments againft 
him! — Yet I don’t know whether I am or not, nei- 
thcr ; fince it is the cruelleft of fates, for a woman to 
be forced to have a man whom her heart defpifes. 
You mud, at leaj ?, defpife him ; at times, however* 
His clenched fift offered to his forehead on your 7 leav¬ 
ing him in juft difpleafure ; I wifti it had been pole¬ 
ax, and in the hand of his worft enemy. ’ -' d 
I will endeavour to think of fome method, of fome 
Jcheme, to get you from him, and to fix you fafely 
fomewhere, till your coufin Morden arrives : A 
fcheme to he by you, and to be purfued as occafion 
may be given. You are fure, that you can go abroad 
when you pleafe; and that our correfpondence is fafe. 

I cannot, however, for the reafons heretofore men¬ 
tioned, reflecting your own reputation, wifh you to 
leave him, while he gives you not caufe to fufpedfc 
his honour.. But your heart, I know, would be the 
eafier, if you were fure of fome afylum, in cafe of ne- 
ceflity. joy u'y 

Yet once more, I fay, I can have no notion that 
he can or dare to mean you difhonour.—But then the 
man is a fool, my dear—that’s all. 

However, fince you are thrown upon a fool, marry 
the fool, at the firft opportunity; and tho’ I doubt 
that this man will be the molt ungovernable of fools, 
as all witty and vain fools are, take him as a punifh- 
ment, fince you cannot as a rewards In Ihort, as one 
given, to convince you, that there is nothing but im¬ 
perfection in this lfcftui iad co. - * » ; -• * 

I ftiall 
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I /ball be impatient till I have your next. I am, 
my dearefl friend, \ icft ad* fftinTuf ct? .oriob 

. Tour e*ver-affefti onate and faithful V\ 

or! i3jlA ! nicIliV —' '^my\ r * Anna Howe? 

olnifh I LnA—? Jnsrnilqrnoo e/fr bafl^Qu’^talmid bcrl 

: 4 M!-et'ter xvi.; ,j A 
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Mr , Belford, T<? Robert Lovelace, Efo 

TVednefday , May 17. 

T Would conceal nothing from you that relates to 
“*■ yourfelf fo much as the inclofed. 1 You will fee 
what the noble writer apprehends from you, and 
wifiies of you, with regard to Mifs Harlowe, and 
how much at heart all your relations have it, that you 
do honourably by her. They compliment me with 
an influence over you, which I wifh with all my foul 
you would let me have in this article. 

Tet me once more intreat thee, Lovelace, to re- 
before it be too late, before the mortal offence 
be given, upon the graces and merits of this lady. Let 
thy frequent remorfes at laft end in one effedfua! one. 
Let not pride and wantonnefs of heart, ruin thy fairer 
profpe&s. By my faith, Lovelace, there is nothin* 
but vanity, conceit, and nonfenfe, in our wild 
fchemes. As we grow older, we fhall be wifer, and 
looking back upon our foolifh notions of the prefent 
hour, (hall certainly defpife ourfelves (our youth difli- 
. pated), when we think of the honourable engagements 
we might have made. Thou, more efpecially, if thou 
letteft fuch a matchlefs creature Aide thro* thy fingers. 
A creature pure from her cradle. In all heradtions 
and fentiments uniformly noble. Stridf in the per¬ 
form ance of all her even unrewarded duties to the 
moft unreasonable of fathers, what a wife will the 
make the man who fliall have the honour to call her 
- teJid tpjifjon u ^rii .uoy ^fiivacKj M 

Reflect likewife upon her fufFerings for thee. A dual¬ 
ly 
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1 y at the time thou art forming fchemes to ruin her (at 
lcaft, in her fenfe of the word) is (he not labouring 
under a father’s curfe laiJ upon her by thy means, 
;yid for thy fake ? And wouldft thou give operation 
and completion to this curfe ? 

And what, Lovelace, all the time is thy pride ? 
Thou that vainly" imagined, that the whole family of 
the Harlowes, and that of the Howes too, are but thy 
machines, unknown to themfelves, to bring about 
thy purpofes, and thy revenge : What art thou more, 
or better, than the inftrument even of her implacable 
brother, and envious fitter, to perpetrate the difgrace 
of the mod excellent of fitters, which they are moved 
to by vilely low and fordid motives ? — Canft thou 
bear, Lovelace, to be thought the machine of thy in¬ 
veterate enemy James Harlowe ? — Nay, art thou 
not the cully of that ftill viler Jofeph Leman, who 
ferves himfelf as much by thy money,, as he does thee 
by the double part he a&s by thy direction ? — And 
the devil’s agent befides, who only can, and who cer¬ 
tainly will, fuitably reward thee, if thou proceeded 1 , 
and if thou ette&eft thy wicked purpofe ? 

. Could any man but you put together upon paper 
the following queftions, with fo much unconcern as 
you feem to have written them ? — Give them a 
reperufal, O heart of adamant! ‘ Whither can flie 
‘ tty ‘to avoid me ? Her parents will not receive her; 

‘ her uncles will not entertain her : Her beloved 
‘ Norton is in their dire&ion, and cannot. Mifs 
* Howe dare not. She has not one friend in town 
c but Me : Is intirely a ftrangcr to the town ( a ).’— 
What mutt that heart be that can triumph in a diftrefs 
fo deep, into which flie has been plunged by thy ela¬ 
borate arts and contrivances ? And what a fweet,. 
yet fad reflexion was that, which had almoft had its 
due effect upon thee, arifing from thy naming Lord 
M. for her nuptial father! Her tender years inclining 
4* her 

(a) See Letterii. p . 17. 

Go gk 
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her to wijh a father, and to hope a friend. — O my 
dear Lovelace, canft thou refolve to be, inftead of the 
father thou haft robbed her of, a devil ? 

Thou knoweft, that I have no intereft, that I can 
have no view, in wifhing thee to do juftice to this ad¬ 
mirable creature. For thy own fake, once more I 
conjure thee, for thy family’s fake, and for the fake 
of our common humanity, let me befcech thee to be 
juft to Mifs Clariffa Harlowe. 

No matter whether thefe expoftulations are in cha¬ 
racter from me, or not. I have been, and am> bad 
-enough. If thou takeft my advice, which is, as the 
inclofed will fliew thee, the advice of all thy family, 
thou wilt perhaps have it to reproach me (and but 
perhaps neither), that thou art not a worfe man than 
myfelf. But if thou doft not , and if thou ruineft fuch 
a virtue, all the complicated wickednefs of ten devils, 
let loofe among the innocent, with full power over 
them, will not do fo much vile and bafe mifehief as 
thou wilt be guilty of. 

It is faid, that the prince on his throne is not fafe, 
if a mind fo defperate can be found, as values not its 
ozvn life. So may it be faid, that the moft immacu¬ 
late virtue is not fafe, if a man can be met with, who 
has no regard to his own honour, and makes a jeft of 
the moft folemn vows and proteftations. 

Thou may eft by trick, chicane, and falfe colours, 
thou who art worfe than a pickeroon in love, over¬ 
come a poor lady fo intangled as thou haft intangled 
her ; fo unprotected as thou haft made her : But 
confider, how much more generous and juft to her, 
and noble to thyfelf, it is, to overcome thyfelf. 

Once more, it is no matter, whether my paft or 
future actions countenance my preachment, as perhaps 
thou’lt call what I have written : But this I promife 
thee, that whenever I meet with a woman of but 
one half of Mifs Harlowe’s perfections* who will 
favour me with her acceptance, I will take the ad- 
Vol. IV. E vice 
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vice I give, and marry. Nor will I attempt to try 
her honour at the hazard of my own. In other 
words, I will not degrade an excellent creature in 
her own eyes, by trials, when I have no caufe for 
fufpicion. And let me add, with refpeft to thy 
Eaglejbip's man deflation, of which thou boafteft, in 
thy attempts upon the innocent and uncorrupted, ra¬ 
ther than upon thofe whom thou humouroufly com- 

f areft to wrens, phi hits, and wagtails (<2), that I hope 
have k not once to reproach myfelf, that I ruin’d the 
morals of any one creature, who otherwife would 
have been uncorrupted. Guilt enough in contributing 
to the continued guilt of other poor wretches, if I 
am one of thofe who take care fhe fhall never rife 
again, when (he has once fallen. 

Whatever the capital devil, under whofe banner 
thou haft lifted, will let thee do, with regard to this 
incomparable woman, I hope thou wilt a£l w r ith ho¬ 
nour, in relation to the inclofed, between Lord M. 
and me ; who, as thou wilt fee, defires, that thou 
mayeft not know he wrote on the fubje£l ; for reafons, 
I think, very far from being creditable to thyfelf: 
And that thou wilt take as meant, the honeft zeal for 
thyfervice, of 

Thy real friend , /.Bedford, 

LETTER XVII. 

Lord M. To John Belford, Efqi 
[Inclofed in the preceding ]. 

SIR , M- Hall , Monday May i 5. 

I F any man in the world has power over my ne¬ 
phew, it is you. I therefore write this, to beg you 
to interfere in the affair depending between him and 
the moft accomplifhed of women, as every one fays; 
and what every one fays , rrmjl be true . 

I don’t 
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I don t know that he has any bad defigns upon her j 
but I know his temper too well, not to be apprehenfive 
upon fuch long delays : And the ladies here have been 
for fome time in fear for her; my lifter Sadleir, in 
particular, who (you know) is a wife woman, favs, 
that thefe delays, in the prefent cafe, muft be from 
him, rather than from the lady* He had always in- 
deed a ftrong antipathy to marriage ; and may think 
of playing his dog’s tricks by her, as he has by fo 
many others. If there’s any danger of this, ’tis beft 
to prevent it in time : For, when a thing is done , ad¬ 
vice comes too late. 


He has always had the folly and impertinence to 
make a jeft of me for ufrng proverbs: But as they 
are the wifdom of whole nations and ages, colkaed 
into a fmall compafs, I am not to be fhamed out 
of fentences, that often contain more wifdom in them, 
than the tedious harangues of moft of our parfons and 
moraiifts. Let him laugh at them, if he pleafes: 
You and I know better things, Mr. Belford_ Thu' 

you have kept company with a wolf,\ you have not learnt 
to howl of him . 

But neverthelefs, you muft not let him know, that 
I have written to you on this fubjea. I am afhamed 
to fay it 5 but he has ever treated me, as if I were a 
man of very common undemanding. And would 
perhaps think never the better of the beft advice in the 
world, for coming from me. 

Iam fure, he has no reafon to flight me as he does. 
He may and will be the better for me, if he outlives 
me; tho he once told me to my face. That I mi°ht 
do as I would with my eftate j for that he, for his 
part, loved his liberty as much as he defpifed money* 
He thought, I fuppofe, that I could not cover him with 
myivings , without pecking at him with my bill ; tho' I 
never ufed to be pecking at him, without very great 
occalion : And, God knows, he might have my very 
heart, if he would but endeavour to oblige me, by 

^ 2 ** ftudvm? 
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ftudying his own good; for that is all I defire of him. 
Indeed, it was his poor mother that firft fpoil’d him ; 
and I have been but too indulgent to him fince.—A 
fine grateful difpofition, you’ll fay, to return evil for 
good ! But that was always his way. 

This match, however, as the lady has fuch an ex¬ 
traordinary fhare of wifdom and goodnefs, might fet 
all to rights: and if you can forward it, I would 
enable him to make whatever fettlements he could 
wifh ; and fhould not be unwilling to put him in pof- 
feflion of another pretty eftate befides: For v/hat do I 
live for (as I have often faid), but to fee him and my 
two nieces well married and fettled ? May heaven 
fettle him down to a better mind, and turn his heart 
to more of goodnefs and confideration ! 

If the delays are on his fide, I.tremble for the lady; 
and, if on hers (as he tells my niece Charlotte), I 
could wifh the young.lady were apprized, that Delays 
are dangerous . Excellent as fhe is, I can tell her, fhe 
ought not to depend on her merits with fuch a change¬ 
able fellow, and fuch a profcfl'ed marriage hate*, as 
he has been. I know you are very good at giving 
kind hints. A word to the wife is enough . 

I wifh you would try what you can do with him ; 
for I have warned him fo often of his wicked prac¬ 
tices, that I begin to defpair of my words having any 
effect upon him. But let him remember, that Ven¬ 
geance, tbo ’ it comes with leaden feet , Jlrites with iron 
hands. If he behaves ill in this cafe, he may find it 
fo. What a pity it is, that a man of his talents and 
learning fhould be fo vile a rake! Alas ! alas ! Une 
poignee de bonne vie vaut mieux que plein muy de 
clerge; A handful of good life is better than a whole 
bufhel of learning. 

You may throw in, too, as his friend, that, fhould 
he provoke me, it may not be too late for me to 
marry. My old_ friend Wycherly did fo, when he 
vyas older than 

Go gle 
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phew : And, in fpite of this gout, I might have a child 
of two (fill. And have not been without fome thoughts 1 
that way, when he has angered me more than ordi¬ 
nary: But thefe thoughts have gone off again hitherto*, 
upon my confulering, that fhe children of very young 
and very old men [tho* I am not fo very old neither] 
left not long ; anti that old men y vjhenthey marry young' 
women , are faid to make much of death : Yet who » 
knows but that matrimony might be good j againft the 
gouty humours I am troubled with ? 

The fentences, that I have purpofely wove into my. ’ 
difeourfe, may be of fome fervice to you in talking to 
him ; but ufe them fparingly, that he may not dis¬ 
cover, that you borrow your darts from my quiver . 

May your good counfeb-, Mr. Belford, founded up¬ 
on the hints I have given, pierce his heart, and incite 
him to do what will be fo happy for himfelf, and fo ' 
neceflary for the honour of that admirable lady whom 
I long to fee his wife.;and,, if I may, I will not think > 
of one for myfelf. 

Should he abufe the confidence (he has plac’d in 
him, I myfelf (hall- pray, that vengeance may fall 
upon his head.— Raro—Raro —(I quite forget all 
my Latin ! but I think it \$)~Raro antecedentem fee- 
le/lum deferuit pede poena claudo: Where vice goes 
before, vengeance (fooner or later) will follow. 

I fhall make no apologies to you for this trouble.* I 
know how well you love him and me; and there is 
nothing in which you could- ferve us both more im¬ 
portantly, than in forwarding this match to the ut- 
moft of your power. When it is done, how ihall I 
rejoice to fee you at M. Hall! Mean time, I lhalb 
long to hear, that you are likely to be fuccefsful; and - 

Dear Sir , 
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Mr. Lovelace having not returned an anfwer to 
Mr. Belford’s expoftulatory letter, fo Toon as Mr. 
Bel ford expe&ed, he wrote to him, expreffing his ap- 
prehenfion, that he had difobliged him by his honeft 
freedom. Among other things, he fays— 4 1 pafs 
• my time here at Watford, attending my dyinguncle, 

4 very heavily. I cannot therefore, by any means, 

4 difpenfe with thy correfpondence. And why (houldft 
4 thou punifli me, for having more confcience and 
4 reinorfe than thyfelf? Thou, who never thoughteft 
4 either confcience or rcmorfe an honour to thee. 

4 And I have, befides, a melancholy ftory to tell 
4 thee, in relation to Belton and his Thomafine ; and 
4 which may afford a leffon to all the keeping clafs/ 

4 I have a letter from each of our three companions 
< in the time. They have all the wickednefs that 
4 thou haft, but not the wit. Some new rogueries 
4 do two of them boaft of, which, I think* if com- 
4 pleted, deferve the gallows.* 

4 1 am far from hating intrigue upon principle. But 
4 to have aukward fellows plot, and commit their 
« plots to paper, deftitute of the feafonings, of the 
« acumen. , which is thy talent, how extremely (hocking 
4 muft their letters be!—But do thou, Lovelace, whe- 
4 ther thou art, or art not, determined upon thy 
4 meafures, with regard to the fine lady in thy power, 
4 enliven my heavy heart by thy communications* 
4 and thou wilt oblige 

Thy melancholy friend , 

J. Belford* 


LET- 
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LETTER XVIII, 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

4 Friday Nighty May ig. 

IT 7 H EN I have opened my views to thee To amply,* 

* * as I have done in my former letters y and have 
told thee, that my principal delign is but to bring 
virtue to a trial, that, /^virtue, it need not be afraid 
of; and that the reward of it will be marriage (that 
is to fay, if, after I have carried my point, I cannot 
prevail upon her to live with me the Life of Honour(^) ; 
for that thou knoweft is the wifh of my heart); I am 
amazed at the repetition of thy wambling nonfenfe. 

I am of opinion with thee, that fome time hence, 
when I am grown zvifer , I fhall conclude, that there 
is nothing but vanity , conceit , and nonfenfe, in my pre - 
fent wild fchemes. But what is this faying, but that I 
muft be jfirjl wifer ? 

I do not intend to let this matchlejs creature fade 
through my fingers . 

Art thou able to fay half die things in her praife, that- 
I have laid, and am continually faying or writing ? 

Her gloomy father curfed the fweet creature, be- 
caufe fhe put it out of his wicked power to compel her 
to have the man fhe hated. Thou knoweft how little 
merit fhe has with me on this fcore.—And fhall I not 
try the virtue I intend, upon full proof, to reward, be- 
caufe her father is a tyrant ? — Why art thou thus 
eternally refle&ing upon fo excellent a woman, as if 
thou wert allured fhe would fail in the trial ?— Nay, 
thou declareft, every time thou writeft on the fubjeft, 
that fhe will, that fhe mujl yield, intangled as jhe is: A»nd 
yet makeft her virtue the pretence of thy folicitude for 
her. 

An injlrument of the vile fames Harlowc, doft thou 
call me ? — O Jack! how I could curfe thee ! — / an 

E 4 injlru - 
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inftrument of that brother! of that fitter! — But mark 
the end—And thou {halt fee what will become of that 
brother, and of that filler! 

Play not againft me my own acknowleged fenfi- 
bilities, I defire thee. Senfibilities which, at the fame 
time that they contradift thy charge of an adamantine 
heart in thy friend, thou hadft known nothing of, had 
I not communicated them to thee. 

If I ruin fuch a virtue , fayeft thou ?—Eternal mo- 
notonift !—Again; The mofl immaculate virtue may be 
ruined by men, who have no regard to their honour , and 
who make a jcjl of the moji fclemn oaths , &rc. What 
mufl be the virtue that w'ill be ruined without oaths ? 
Is not the world full of thefe deceptions ? And are not 
lovers oaths a jeft of hundreds of years ftanding ? And 
are not cautions againft the perfidy of our fex, a ne- 
ceflary part of the female education ? 

I do intend to endeavour to overcome myfelfy but 
I mutt firft try, if I cannot overcome this lady . Have 
I not faid, that the honour of her Sex is concerned 
that I fhould try ? 

IVhenever thou meeteji with a woman of but half her 
perfections, thou wilt marry. —Do, Jack. 

Can a girl be degraded by trials , who is not over¬ 
come ? 

I am glad, that thou takeft crime to thyfelf, for 
not endeavouring to convert the poor wretches whom 
others have ruined. I will not recriminate upon thee, 
Belford, as I might, when thou flattereft thyfelf, that 
thou never ruined ft the morals of any young creature, 
who otherwife would not have been corrupted.— 
The palliating confolation of an Hottentot heart, de¬ 
termined rather to gluttonize on the garbage of other 
foul feeders, than to reform. — But tell me. Jack, 
wouldft thou have fpared fuch a girl as my Rofebud, 
had I not, by my example, engaged thy generofity ? 
Nor was my Rofebud the only girl I fpared : —When 
my power was acknowleged, who more merciful than 
thy friend l It 

Co gle :MBI 
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It is refiftance that inflames define, 

Sharpens the darts of love, and blows its fire. 

Love is difarm’d that meets with too much eafe ; 

He languijhes, and does not care to pleafe. 

The women know this as well as the men. They 
love to be addreffed with fpirit; 

And therefore *tis their golden fruit they guard 

With fo much care , to make pojfejflon hard. 

Whence, for a by-reflexion, the ardent, the com-* 
plaifant Gallant is fo often preferred to the cold Huf¬ 
band. And yet the Sex do not confider, that Variety 
or Novelty gives the ardour and the obfequioufnefs ; 
and that, were the Rake as much ufed to them as the 
Hufband is, he would be (and is to his own wife, if 
married) as indifferent to their favours; and the Huf¬ 
band, in his turn, would, to another woman, be the 
Rake. Let the women, upon the whole, take this 
leflon from a Lovelace—Always to endeavour to make 
themfelves as New to a Hufband, and to appear as 
elegant and as obliging to him, as they are defirous to 
appear to a Lover, and a&ually were to him as fuch ; 
and then the Rake, which all women love, will laft 
longer in the Hufband, than it generally does. 

But to return :—If I have not fufficiently clear’d 
my conduct to thee in the above 5 I refer thee onte 
more to mine of the 13th of laft month {a). And 
pr’ythee, Jack, lay me not under a neceffity to repeat 
the fame things fo often. I hope thou readeft what I 
write more than once. 

I am not difpleafed that thou art fo apprehenflve of 
my refentment, that I cannot mifs a day, without 
making thee uneafy. Thy confcience, ’tis plain, tells 
thee, that thou haft deferved my difpleafure: And if 
it has convinced thee of that y it will make thee afraid 
of repeating thy fault. See that this be theconfequence. 
Elfe, now that thou haft told me how I can pu- 
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nifh thee, it is very likely that I do punifh thee by my 
filence, altho’ I have as much pleafure in writing on 
this charming fubjeft, as thou canft have in reading 
what I write. 

When a boy, if a dog ran away from me thro* 
fear, I generally looked about for a ftone, a flick, or 
a brickbat; and if neither offer’d to my hand, I 
ikimm’d my hat after him, to make him afraid for 
fomething. What fignifies power, if we do not exert 

- HHiAS 

Let my Lord know thou haft fcribbled to me. But 
give him not the contents of thy epiftle. Tho’ a 
parcel of crude fluff, he would think there was fome¬ 
thing in it. Poor arguments will do in favour of what 
we like. But the ftupid Peer little thinks, that this 
.lady is a rebel to love. On the contrary, not only 
he, but all the world, believe her to be a volunteer 
in his fervice.—So I lhall incur blame, and fhe will 
be pity’d, if any thing happen amifs. 

Since my Lord’s heart is fo fet upon this match, I 
have written already to let him know, 4 That my 

* unhappy character has given my beloved an unge- 

* nerous diffidence of me. That fhe is fo mother - 

* fick and father-fond, that fhe had rather return to 

* Harlowe-Flace, than marry.. That fhe is even ap- 

* prehenfive, that the ftep file has taken of going off 
‘ with me, will make the jadies of a family of fuch 
‘ name and rank as ours,, think flightly of her. That 
« therefore I defire his Lordfhip (tho’ this hint, I tell 

* him, muftbe very delicately touched) to write me 

* fuch a letter as I can fhew her. Let him treat me 

* in it ever fo freely, I fhall not take it amifs,-becaufe 

* I know his Lordfhip takes pleafure in writing to me 

* in a corre&ive ftyle- That he may make what offers 

* he pleafes on the marriage. That I defire his pre- 
4 fence at the ceremony; that I may take from his 
c hand the greateft bleffing that mortal man can give 
*• me.’’ 
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I have not abfolutely told the lady that I would 
write to his Lordfhip to this effe&; yet have given 
her reafon to think I will. So that without the laft 
neceflity I fhall not produce the anfwer I expedt from 
him: For I am very loth, I own, to make ufe of any 
of my family’s names for the furthering of my defigns. 
And yet I muft make all fecure, before I pull off the 
mafk. This was my motive for bringing her hither. 

Thus, thou feeft, that the old Peer’s letter came 
very feafonably. I thank thee for it. But as to his 
fentences, they cannot poflibly do me good. I was 
early fuffocated with his JVifdom of nations . When 
a boy, I never afked any thing of him, but out flew 
a proverb ; and if the tendency of that was to deny 
me, I never could obtain the leaft favour. This gave 
me fo great an averfion to the very word, that, when ■ 
a child, I made it a condition with my tutor, who was 
an honeft parfon, that I would not read my Bible at 
all, if he would not excufe me one of the wifeft books 
in it: To which, however, I had no other objection, 
than that it was called The Proverbs . And as for So¬ 
lomon, he was then a hated character with me, not 
becaufe of his polygamy, but becaufe I had conceived 
him to be fuch another mufty old fellow as my uncle. 

Well, but let us leave old faws to old men.— 
What fignifies thy tedious whining over thy departing 
relation ? Is it not generally agreed, that he cannot 
recover ? Will it not be kind in thee, to put him out 
of his mifery ? I hear, that he is pefter’d ftill with 
vifits from do&ors, and apothecaries, and furgeons; 
that they cannot cut fo deep as the mortification has 
gone 3 and that in every vifit, in every fcarification, • 
inevitable death is pronounced upqn him. Why then ' 
do they keep tormenting him ? Is it not to take away 
more of his living fleece than of his dead flelh ?—» 
When a man is given over, the fee fhould furely be 
refufed. Are they not now robbing his heirs ?—What - 
hail thou to do> if the will be as thou’dft have it ?— 

E 6 He 
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He fent for thee [Did he not ?] to clofe his eyes. He 
is but an uncle , is he ? 

Let me fee, if I miftake not, it is in the Bible, or 
fome other good book : Can it be in Herodotus ?—O, 

I believe it is in Jofephus; A half-facred and half-pro¬ 
fane author. He tells us of a king of Syria, put out 
of his pain by his prime minifter, or one who deferved 
to be fo for his contrivance. The ftory fays, if I am 
right, that he fpread a wet cloth over his face, which 
killing him, he reigned in his place. A notable fel¬ 
low ! Perhaps this wet cloth, in the original, is what 
we now call laudanum ; a potion that overfpreads the 
faculties, as the wet cloth did the face of the royal 
patient, and the tranflator knew not how to render it. 

But how like a forlorn varlet thou fubfcribeft, Thy 
melancholy friend , J. Bel ford !— Melancholy ! for 
what ? To ftand by, and fee fair play between an old 
man and death ? I thought thou hadft been more of a 
man; thou that art not afraid of an acute death, a 
fword’s point, to be fo plaguily hyp’d at the confe- 
quences of a chronical one ? — What tho’ the fcarifi- 
cators work upon him day by day ? it is only upon a 
caput mortuum : And pr’ythee Go to , to ufe the Jly - 
lum vetcrum , and learn of the Royal butchers j who, 
for fport [an hundred times worfe men than thy Love¬ 
lace] widow ten thoufand at a brufh, and make twice 
as many fatherlefs; and are dubb’d Magnus or Le 
Grand for it: Learn of them y I fay, how to fupport 
a fmgle death. 

I wifh my uncle had given me the opportunity of 
fetting thee a better example: Thou Ihouldft have 
feen what a brave fellow I had been. And had I had 
occafion to write, my conclufion would have been 
this : ‘ I hope the old Trojan’s happy. In that hope, 
‘ I am fo i and 

6 Thy rejoicing friend , 

« R. Lovelace/ 

DweU 
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Dwell not always, Jack, upon one fubjeCti Let 
me have poor Belton’s ftory; the fooner the bet¬ 
ter. If I can be of fervice to him, tell him he 
may command me, either in purfe or perfon. 
Yet the former with a freer will than the latter ; 
for how can I leave my goddefs ? But I’ll iflue 
my commands to my other vaflals to attend thy 
fummons. If ye want head , let me know. If 
not, my quota on this occafion is money. 


LETTER XIX. 


Mr.B el ford. To Robert Lovelace, Efq; 


Saturday , May 20. 


*VT O T one word will I reply to fuch an abandon’d 
wretch, as thou haft (hewn thyfelf to be in thine 
of laft night. I will leave the lady to the protection 
of that Power who only can work miracles; and to 
her own merits. Still I have hopes that thefe will fave 
her. 

I will proceed, as thou defireft, to poor Belton’s 
cafe ; and the rather, as it has thrown me into fuch a 
train of thinking upon our paft lives, our prefent 
courfes, and our future views, as may be of fervice 
to both, if I can give due weight to the reflections 
that arife from it. 

The poor man made me a vifit on Thurfday, in 
this my melancholy attendance. He began with com¬ 
plaints of his ill health and fpirits, his heCtic cough, 
and his increafed malady of fpitting of blood $ and 
then led to his ftory. 

A confounded one it is; and which highly aggra¬ 
vates his other maladies : For it has come out, that 
his Thomafine (who truly would be new-chriften’d, 
you know, that her name might be nearer in found 
to the chriftian name of the man whom (he pretended 
to doat upon) has for many years carried on an intrigue 

with 
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with a fellow who had been hoftler to her father (an 
innkeeper at Darking); of whom, at the expence of 
poor 1'om, fhe has made a gentleman; and managed 
it fo, that having the art to make herfelf his cafhier, 
fhe has been unable to account for large fums, which 
poor Belton thought forthcoming at his demand, and 
had trufted to her cuftody, in order to pay off a 
mortgage upon his paternal eftate in Kent, which his 
heart had run upon leaving clear; but which cannot 
now be done, and will foon be foreclofed. And yet 
fhe has fo long paffed for his wife, that he knows not 
what to refolve upon about her ; nor about the two 
boys he was fo fond of, fuppoling them to be his $ 
whereas now he begins to doubt his (hare in them. 

So Keeping don’t do, Lovelace. ’Tis not the 
eligible life. 6 A man may keep a woman , faid the 

* poor fellow to me, but not bis ejlate !—Two inter- 

* efts!— Then, my tottering fabric!’ pointing to 
his emaciated carcafe. 

We do well to value ourfelves upon our liberty , or, 
to fpeak more properly, upon the liberties we take ! 
We had need to run down matrimony as we do, and 
to make that ftate the fubjebt of our frothy jefts ; 
when we frequently render ourfelves [for this of 
Tom’s is not a fingular cafe] the dupes and fools of 
women, who generally govern us (by arts our wife 
heads penetrate not) more abfolutely than a wife 
would attempt to do ! 

Let us confider this point a little; and that upon 
our own principles , as libertines , fetting afide what the 
laws of our country , and its cujloms , oblige from us j 
which, nevertheless, we cannot get over, till we have 
got over almoft all moral obligations, as members of 
fociety. 

In the firft place, let us confider [we, who are in 
pofleflion of eftates by legal clef cent ], how we fhould 
have liked to have been fuch naked deftitute variety, 
as we muft have been, had our fathers been as wife 
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as ourfelves ; and defpifed matrimony as we do—And 
then let us aSk ourfelves, if we ought not to have the 
fame regard for our poffcerity, as we are glad our fa¬ 
thers had for theirs ? 

But this, perhaps, is too snoral a consideration*_ 

To proceed therefore to thofe which will be more 
Striking to us 9 How can we reafonably expert oeco- 
nomy or frugality (or any thing indeed but riot and 
wafte) from creatures who have an inter ejl 9 and muft 
therefore have views , different from our own ? 

They know the uncertain tenure [our fickle hu¬ 
mours] by which they hold : And is it to be won¬ 
der’d at, fuppofing them to be provident harlots, that 
they Should endeavour, if they have the power , to lay 
up againjl a rainy day ; or, if they have not the 
power, that they Should fquander all they can come 
at, when they are fure of nothing but the prefent hour % 
and when the life they live, and the facrifices they 
have made, put conference and honour out of the 
queftion ? 

Whereas a wife , having the fame family-intereft 
with her huSband, lies not under either the fame ap~ 
prehenfions or temptations ; and has not broken through 
[of necejfity 9 at leaft, has not] thofe restraints which 
education has faSten’d upon her : And if She make a 
private purfe, which we are told by anti-matrimonial- 
iSts, all wives love to do, and has children, it goes 
all into the fame family, at the long-run. 

Then, as to the great article of fidelity to your 
bed, are not women of family, who are well-edu¬ 
cated, under greater restraints, than creatures, who, 
if they ever had reputation, facrifice it to fordid in¬ 
terest, or to more fordid appetite, the moment they 
give up to you ? Does not the example you furniSh, 
of having fucceeded with her, give encourage¬ 
ment for others to attempt her likewife ? For, with 
all her blandishments, can any man be fo credulous, 

or 
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or fo vain, as to believe, that the woman he could 
perfuade, another may not prevail upon ? 

Adultery is fo capital a guilt, that even rakes and 
libertines, if not wholly abandon’d, and, as I may 
fay, invited by a woman’s levity, difavow and con¬ 
demn it: But here, in a ftate of Keeping, a woman 
is in no danger of incurring, legally , at leaft, that 
guilt; and you yourfelf have broken thro’, and over* 
thrown in her, all the fences and boundaries of moral 
honefty, and the modefty and referves of her Sex: 
And what tie {hall hold her againft inclination, or in-* 
tereft ? And what fhall deter an attempter ? 

While a hufband has this fecurity from legal fan-* 
&ions, that if his wife be detected in a criminal con¬ 
vention with a man of fortune [the mojl likely by 
• bribes to feduce her], he may recover very great da¬ 
mages, and procure a divorce befides: Which, to 
fay nothing of the ignominy, is a confideration that 
muft have fome force upon both parties. And a wife 
mull be vicious indeed, and a reflection upon a man’s 
own choice, who, for the fake of change, and where 
there are no qualities to feduce, nor affluence to cor¬ 
rupt, will run fo many hazards to injure her hufband 
in the tendered of all points. 

But there are difficulties in procuring a divorce—. 
[And fo there ought:] — And none, fays the rake, 
in parting with a miftrefs, whenever you fufpeCf her; 
or, whenever, weary of her, you have a mind to 
change her for another. 

But muft not the man be a brute indeed, who can 
caft off a woman, whom he has feduced [If he take 
her from the town, that’s another thing], without 
fome flagrant reafon ; fomething that will better juf- 
tify him to himfelf,\ as well as to her^ and to the worlds 
than mere power and novelty ? 

But I don’t fee, if we judge by faff^ and by the 
practice of all we have been acquainted with, of the 
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Keeping clafs , that we know how to part with them, 
when we have them. 

That we know we can if we will , is all we have 
for /V: And this leads us to bear many things from a 
mijlrefs, which we would not from a wife . But if we 
are good-natur’d and humane: If the woman has 
art [And what woman wants it, who has fallen by 
art ? and to whofe precarious fituation art is fo ne- 
ceflary?] If you have given her the credit of being 
called by your name : If you have a fettled place of: 
abode, and have received and paid vifits in her com¬ 
pany, as your wife : If fhe has brought you children ; 
you will allow, that thefe are ftrong obligations upon 
you, in the world’s eye, as well as to your own 
heart, againft tearing y r ourfelf from fuch clofe con¬ 
nexions. She will ftick to you as your fkin : And: 
it will be next to flaying yourfelf to call her off. 

Even if there be cauje for it, by infidelity, Ihe will 
have managed ill, if fhe have not her defenders—Nor 
did I ever know a caufe, or a perfon, fo bad , as to 
want advocates, either from ill will to the one, or 
pity to the other; and you will then be thought a 
hard-hearted mifcreant: And even were Ihe to go off 
without credit to herfelf \ Ihe will leave you as little 
efpecially with all thofe whofe good opinion a man; 
would wifh to cultivate. 

Well, then, fhall this poor privilege, that we may 
part with a woman, if we will, be deem’d a balance 
for the other inconveniencies ? Shall it be thought by 

who are men of family and fortune, an equivalent 
for giving up equality of degree; and taking for the 
partner of our bed, and very probably more than the: 
partner in our eftates (to the breach of all family-rule 
and order), a low-born, a low-educated creature, 
who has not brought any-thing into the common 
flock ; and can poffibly make no returns for the folid. 
benefits Ihe receives*, but thofe libidinous ones, which 
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a man cannot boaft of, but to his difgrace, nor think 
of, but to the fhame of both ? 

Moreover, as the man advances in years, the fury 
of his libertinifm will go off. He will have different 
aims and purfuits, which will diminifh his appetite to 
ranging, and make fuch a regular life as the matri¬ 
monial and family-life, palatable to him, and every 
day more palatabler 

If he has children, and has reafon to think them 
his 9 and if his lewd courfes have left him any eftate* 
he will have caufe to regret the rejiraint his boafted 
liberty has laid him under, and the valuable privilege 
it has deprived him of; when he finds, that it muft 
defcend to fomc relation, for whom, whether near 
or diftant, he cares not one farthing j and who, per¬ 
haps, from his diflolute life, if a man of virtue, has 
held him in the utmoft contempt. 

And were we to fuppofe his eftate in his power 
to bequeath as he pleafes ; why fhould a man refolve, 
for the gratifying of his wicked humour only, to ba- 
ftardize his race ? Why fhould he wifh to expofe them 
to the fcorn and infults of the reft of the W’orld ?— 
Why fhould he, whether they are men or women, 
lay them under the neceflity of complying with pro- 
pofals of marriage, either inferior as to fortune, or 
unequal as to age ? — Why fhould he deprive the 
children he loves, and who are themfelves guilty of 
no fault (if they have regard to morals, and to legal 
and focial fandtions), of the refpedt they would wifh 
to havej and to deferve ?—and of the opportunity of 
afiociating themfelves with proper, that is to fay, with 
reputable company l — And why fhould he make 
them think themfelves under obligation to every per- 
fbn of charadter, who fhould vouchfafe to vifit them ? 
What little reafon, in a word, would fuch children 
have to blefs their father’s obftinate defiance of the 
laws and cuftoms of his country and for giving them 
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a mother, whom they could not think of with ho¬ 
nour ; to whofe crime it was, that they owed their 
very beings, and whofe example it was their duty to> 
(hun ? 

If the education and morals of thefe children are 
left to chance, as too generally they are (for the man 
who has humanity and a feeling heart, and who is ca¬ 
pable of fondnefs for his offspring, I take it for 
granted, will marry); the cafe is ftill worfe; his 
crime is perpetuated, as I may fay, by his children: 
And the Sea, the Army, perhaps the Highway, for 
the boys ; the Common for the girls ; too often point 
out the way to a worfe cataftrophe. 

What therefore, upon the whole, do we get by 
treading in thefe crooked paths, but danger, difgrace, 
and a too late repentance ? 

And after all, do we not frequently become the 
cullies of our own libertinifm; Hiding into, the very 
ftate with thole half-worn-out doxies; which, per¬ 
haps we might have enter’d into with their ladies ; 
at leaft with their fuperiors, both in degree and for¬ 
tune ? And all the time, lived handfomely like our- 
felves; not fneaking into holes and corners; and, 
when we crept abroad with our women, looking 
about us at every opening into the ftreet or day, as 
if we were confeffedly accountable to the cenfures of' 
all honeft people. 

My coufin Tony Jenyns, thou kneweft. He had 
not the actively mifchievous fpirit, that Thou, Bel¬ 
ton, Mowbray, Myfelf, and Tourville, have : But he 
imbibed the fame notions we do, and carried them 
into pra&ice^ 

How did he prate againft wedlock ! How did he 
ftrut about as a wit and a /mart! And what a wit 
and a J,mart did all the boys and girls of our family, 
myfelf among the reft, then an urchin, think him, for 
the airs he gave himfelf ? — Marry ! No, not for the 
world ; what man of fenfe would bear the infolences,. 
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the petulances, the expenfivenefs of a wife ! He could 
not for the heart of him think it tolerable, that a wo* 
man of equal rank and fortune, and, as it might hap* 
pen, fuperior talents to his own, (hould look upon 
herfelf to have a right to {hare the benefit of that for¬ 
tune which {he brought him. 

So, after he had flutter’d about the town for two or 
three years, in all which time he had a better opinion of 
himfcff than any-body elfe had, what does he do, but 
enter upon an affair with his fencing-mafter’s daughter l 

He fucceed?, takes private lodgings for her at Hack¬ 
ney ; vilits her by Health, both of them tender of re¬ 
putations, that were extremely tender, but which nei¬ 
ther had quite given over ; for rakes of either fex are 
always the laft to condemn or cry down themfelves •: 
Vifited by nobody, nor vifiting : The life of a thief, 
or of a man bcfet by creditors, afraid to look out of his 
own houfe, or to be feen abroad with her. And thus 
went he on for twelve years, and, tho’ he had a good 
eftate, hardly making both ends- meet; for,- tho’ no 
glare, there was no oeconomy; and befides, he had 
every year a child, and very fond of them was he. But 
none of them lived above three years-: And. being 
now, on the death of the dozenth, grown as dully 
fober, as if he had been a real hufband, his good Mrs; 
Thomas (for he had not permitted her to take his own 
name) prevailed upon him,, to think- the lofs of their 
children a judgment upon the parents for their wicked 
way of life [There is a time, when calamities will 
beget reflection! The royal cully of France, thou know- 
eft, was Maintenon’&'intty it by his ill fuccefl'es in the 
field] : And fo, when more than half-worn out both of 
them, the forry fellow took it into his head to marry 
her : And then had leifure to fit down,.and contemplate 
the many offers of perfons of family and fortune, which 
he had declined in the prime of his life: His ex* 
pences equal at leaft : His reputation not only lefs y but 
left His enjoyments Jlollen ; His partuerfhip unequal s 

and.. 
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and fach as he had always been aftiamed of. But the 
women faid, That after twelve years cohabitation, 
Tony did an honeft thing by her. And that was all 
my poor coufin got by making his old miftrefs his new 
wife :— Not a drum, not a trumpet, not a fife, not 
a tabret, nor the expectation of a new joy, to ani¬ 
mate him on! 

What Belton will do with his Thomafine, I know 
not; nor care I to advife him : For I fee the poor 
fellow does not like that any-body fliould curfe 
her but himfelf: And that he does very heartily. 
And fo low is he reduced, that he blubbers over 
the reflection upon his paft fondnefs for her cubs, and 
upon his prefent doubts of their being his: ‘What 
‘ a d —n’d thing is it, Belford, if Tom and Hall 
c fhould be the hoftler dog’s puppies, and not mine !* 
Very true ! and I think the ftrong health of the 
chubby-faced, mufcular whelps, confirms the too 
great probability. But I fay not fo to him. 

You, he fays, are fuch a gay, lively mortal, that 
this fad tale would make no impreflion upon you: 
Efpecially now, that your whole heart is engaged as 
it is. Mowbray would be too violent upon it; he 
has not, he fays, a feeling heart: Tourville has no 
difcretion : And, a pretty jeft! although he and his 
Thomafine lived without reputation in the world 
(People gueflingthat they were not married, notwith¬ 
standing Ihe went by his name); yet ‘ he would not 
L too much difcredit the turfed ingrate neither !’— 
Could a man aCt a weaker part, had he been, really 
married; and were he fure he was going to feparate 
from the mother of his own children ? 

I leave this as a leffon upon thy lieart, without 
making any application : Only, with this remark. 
That after we libertines have indulged our licentious 
appetites, reflecting in the conceit of our vain hearts, 
both with our lips and by our lives, upon our ances¬ 
tors, and the good old ways, we find out, when we 

come 
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come to years of difcretion, if we live till then [what 
all who knew us found out before, that is to fay, we 
find out] our own defpicable folly; that thofe good old 
ways would have been beft for «r, as well as for the 
reft of the world ; and that in every ftep we have de¬ 
viated from them, we have only expofed our vanity 
and our ignorance at the fame time. U 

J. Belford. 2 

LETTER XX. M S 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq^ 

Saturday , May 20. 


T Am pleafed with the fober reflexion thou con- 
-*• cludeft thy laft. with; and I thank thee for it: 
Poor Belton !— I did not think his Thomafine would 
have proved fo very a devil. But this muft everlaft- 
ingly be the rifque of a keeper, who takes up with a 
low-bred girl. This I never did. Nor had I occaiion 
to do. Such a one as /, Jack, needed only, till now, 
to fhake the ftatelieft tree, and the mellow’d fruit 
dropt into my mouth: Always of Montaign’s tafte, 
thou knoweft:—Thought it a glory to fubdue a girl 
of family.—More truly delightful to me the feduc- 
tion-progrefs than the crowning a<Sl:— For that’s a 
vapour, a bubble! — And moft cordially do I thank 
thee for thy indire& hint, that I am right in my pre- 
fent purfuit. 

From fuch a lady as Mifs Harlowe, a man is fe- 
cured from all the inconveniencies thou expatiateft 
upon. 

Once more, therefore, dp I thank thee, Belford, 
for thy approbation! — One need not, as thou fayeft, 
fneak into holes and corners, and fhun the day, 
in the company of fuch a lady as this. How friendly 
in thee, thus to abet the favourite purpofe of my 
heart!— Nor can it be a difgrace to me, to per¬ 
mit fuch a lady to be called by my name!— Nor 
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fhall I be at all concerned about the worlds cenfure, 
if I live to the years of difcretion , which thou men- 
tioneft, fhould I be taken in, and prevailed upon to 
tread with her the good old path of my anceftors. 

A blefling on thy heart, thou honeft fellow! I 
thought thou wert but in jeft, or a&ing but by my 
uncle’s delire, when thou wert pleading for matri¬ 
mony in behalf of this lady !— It could not be prin¬ 
ciple, I knew, in thee : It could not be companion— 
A little envy indeed I fufpe&ed !— But now I fee thee 
once more thyfelf: And once more, fay I, A blefling 
on thy heart, thou.true friend, and very honeft fellow! 

Now will I proceed with courage in all my fchemes, 
and oblige thee with the continued narrative of my 
progreflions towards bringing them to effect ?— But 
I could not forbear to interrupt my ftory, to fhew my 
gratitude! 

LETTER XXL 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Eff, 


Saturday , May 20 . 


AND now will I favour thee with a brief account 
of our prefent fttuation. 

From the higheft to the loweft we are all extremely 
happy. — Dorcas ftands well in her lady’s graces. 
Polly has alked her advice in relation to a courtfhip 
affair of her own. No oracle ever gave better. 
Sally has had a quarrel with her woollen-draper ; 
and made my beloved Lady-chancel lor in it. She 
blamed Sally tor behaving tyrannically to a man who 
loves her. Dear creature ! to Hand again ft a glafs, 
and to (hut her eyes becaufe fhe will not fee her face 
in it !— Mrs. Sinclair has paid her court to fo unerr¬ 
ing a judge, by requefting her advice with regard to 
both nieces. 

This the way we have been in for feveral days with 
the people below. Yet fola generally at her meals. 
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and feldom at other times in their company. They 
now, ufed to her ways [Perfeverance muft conquerj, 
never prefs her; fo when they meet, all is civility 
on both Tides. Even marry’d people, I believe. Jack, 
prevent abundance of quarrels, by feeing one another 
but feldom. 

But how (lands it between thyfelf and the lady, 
methinks thou alkeft, fince her abrupt departure from 
thee, and undutiful repulfe of Wednefday morning? 
Why, pretty well In the main. Nay, very well. 
For why ? The dear faucy-face knows not how to 
help herfelf. Can fly to no other protection. And 
has, befides, overheard a convention [Who would 
have thought (he had been fo near ?] which pafled 
between Mrs. Sinclair, Mifs Martin, and myfelf, that 
very Wednefday afternoon; which has fet her heart 
.at eafe, with refpeCf to feveral doubtful points. 

Such as, particularly, Mrs. Fretchville’s unhappy 
flate of mind :-Moft humanely pitied by Mifs Martin, 
who knows her very well; the hufband (he has loft, 
and herfelf, lovers from their cradles. Pity from one 
begets pity from another; and fo many circumftances 
were given to poor Mrs. Fretchville’s diftrefs, that it 
was impoflible but my beloved muft extremely pity 
her, whom the lefs tender-hearted Mifs Martin greatly 
pitied. 

My Lord M.*s gout his only hindrance from vifit- 
ing my fpoufe. 

Lady Betty and Mifs Montague foon expe&ed in 
town. 

My earnefl defire fignify’d to have my fpoufe receive 
them in her own houfe, if Mrs. Fretchville would but 
know her own mind. 

My intention to flay at their houfe notwithftanding, 
as I /aid I bad told them before , in order to gratify 
her utmoft punctilio. 

My paflion for my beloved, which I told them, in 
a high and fervent accent, was the truell that man 

could 
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could have for woman, I boafted of. It was, in fhort, 

I faid, of the true Platonic kind j or I had no notion 
of what Platonic Love was. 

So it is. Jack ; and muff end as Platonic Love ge¬ 
nerally does end. 

Sally and Mrs. Sinclair praifed, but not grofly, my 
beloved. Sally particularly admired her purity, called 
it exemplary; yet, to avoid fufpicion, exprefl'ed her 
thoughts, that fhe was -rather over-nice, if (he might 
prefume to fay fo before me. But applauded me for 
the ftridl obfervation I made of my vow. 

I more freely blamed her referves to me ; called 
her cruel 5 inveighed againft her relations ; doubted 
her love. Every favour I alked of her deny'd me. 
Yet my behaviour to her as pure and delicate when 
alone, as when before them. Hinted at fomething 
that had palled between us that very day, that fhe wed 
her indifference to me in fo ftrong a light, that I 
could not bear it. But that I would afk her for her 
company to the play of Vmice preferv'd , given out for 
Saturday night, as a benefit play ; the prime a&ors to 
be in it; and this to fee, if I were to be denied every 
favour. — Yet, for my own part, I loved not tra¬ 
gedies ; tho’ fhe did, for the fake of the inftruilion, 
the warning, and the example generally given in 
them. 

I had too much feeling , I faid. There was enough 
in the world to make our hearts fad, without carry¬ 
ing grief into our diverfions, and making the diftrefl'es 
of others our own. 

True enough, Belford; and I believe, generally 
fpeaking, that all the men of our call are of my mind— 
They love not any tragedies but thofe in which they 
themfelves a& the parts of tyrants and executioners ; 
and, afraid to truft themfelves with ferious and folemn 
refle&iohs, run to comedies, to laugh away the di- 
ftreffes they have occafioned, and to find examples of 
V ol> IV*. F as 
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as immoral men as themfelves. For very few of our 
comic performances, as thou knoweft, give us good 
ones.— I anfwer, however, for myfelf—Yet thou, I 
think, on recollection, loveft to deal in the lamentable . 

Sally anfwered for Polly, who was abfent, Mrs. 
Sinclair for herfelfi and for all her acquaintance, even 
for Mifs Partington, in preferring the comic to the 
tragic fcenes.—And I believe they are right; for the 
devil’s in it, if a confided-in rake does not give a giri 
enough of tragedy in his comedy. 

I afk’d Sally to oblige my fair-one with her com¬ 
pany. 

She was engaged [That was right, thou’lt fuppofej. 
I afked Mrs. Sinclair’s leave for Polly. To be fure, 
fhe anfwer’d, Polly would think it an honour to at¬ 
tend Mrs. Lovelace : But the poor thing was tender¬ 
hearted ; and as the tragedy .was deep, would weep 
herfelf blind. 

Sally, mean time, obje&ed Singleton, that / might 
anfwer the objection, and fave my beloved the trouble 
of making it, or debating the point with me. 

I then, from a letter juft before received from one 
in her father’s family, warned them of a perfon who 
had undertaken to find us out, and whom I thus in 
writing (calling for pen and ink) defcribed, that they 
might arm all the family againft him— ‘ A fun-burnt, 
‘ pock-fretten failor, ill-looking, big-boned his fta- 
« ture about fix foot; an heavy eye, an ovef- 
‘ hanging brow, a deck-treading ftride in his walk; a 

* couteau generally by his fide; lips parched from his 

* gums, as if by ftaring at the fun in hot climates ; a 
c brown coat; a colour’d handkerchief about his 

* neck ; an oaken plant in his hand, near as long as 
1 himfelf, and proportionably thick.’ 

No qucftions muft be anfwer’d, that he fhould 
afk. They fhould call me to him. But not let my 
beloved know a tittle of this, fo long as it could be 
help’d. And I added, that if her brother or Singleton 

came, 
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:ame, and if they behaved civilly, I would, for her 
ake, be civil to them : And in this cafe, fhe had no¬ 
thing to do, but to own her marriage, and there could 
be no pretence for violence on either fide. But moft 
fervently I fwore, that if lhe was convey’d away, ei¬ 
ther by perfuafion or force, I would dire£lly, on miff¬ 
ing her but one day, go to demand her at her father's* 
whether fhe were there or not j and if I recover’d 
not a filler, I would have a brother; and fhould find 
out a captain of a fhip as well as he. And now. 
Jack, doft thou think fhe’ll attempt to get from me, 
do what I will ? 

Mrs. Sinclair began to be afraid of mifchief in her 
houfe — I was apprehenfive that fhe would overdo the 
matter, and be out of chara&er. I therefore wink’d 
at her. She primm’d; nodded, to fhew fhe took 
me, twang’d out a high-ho, lapp’d one horfe-lip 
over the other, and was filent. 

Here’s preparation, Belfbrd !— Doft think I will 
throw it all away, for any thing thou canft fay, or 
Lord M. write ?— No indeed. ! — as my charmer fays, 
& when fhe bridles. 
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And what mud necefiarily be the confequence of 
all this, with regard to my beloved’s behaviour to 
me ? — Canft thou doubt, that it was all complai- 
fance next time fhe admitted me into her prefence ? 

Thurfday we were very happy. All the morning 
extremely happy. I killed her charming hand— I need 
not defcribe to thee her hand and arm. When thou 
faweft her, I took notice that thy eyes dwelt upon 
them, whenever thou couldft fpare them from that 
beauty-fpot of wonders, her face. Fifty times killed 
her hand, 1 believe.— Once her cheek, intending her 
lip, but fo rapturoufly, that fhe could not help 
feeming angry. 

Had fhe not thus kept me at arms-length ; had 
fhe not denied me thofe innocent liberties which our 
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Sex, from degree to degree, afpire to; could I but 
have gained accefs to her in her hours of heedleflnefs 
and difhabille (for full drefs creates dignity, augments 
confcioufnefs, and compels diftance), we had been 
familiarized to each other long ago. But keep her up 
ever fo late; meet her ever fo early; by breakfaft- 
time drefled for the day; and at her earlieft hour, as 
nice as others drefled.— All her forms thus kept up, 
wonder not that I have made fo little progrefs in the 
propofed trial. — But how muft all this diftance Si¬ 
mulate ! 

Tburfday morning, I faid, we were extremely hap¬ 
py—About noon , fhe number’d the hours fhe had 
been with me; all of them to me but as one minute; 
and defired to be left to herfelf. I was loth to comply: 
Butobferving the fun-fhine begin to fhut in, I yielded. 

I dined out. Returned; talked of the houfe, and 
of Mrs. Fretchville : Had feen Mennell—Had prefled 
him to get the widow to quit—She pitied Mrs. Fretch¬ 
ville—Another good effeCt of the overheard conver- 
fation—Had written to my uncle; expected an an- 
fwer foon from him. I was admitted to fup with her. 
Urged for her approbation or correction of my writ¬ 
ten terms. She promifed an anfwer as foon as fhe had 
heard from Mifs Howe. 

Then I prefled for her company to the play on Sa¬ 
turday night. She made objections, as 1 had forefeen: 
Her brother’s projects, warmth of the weather, &c. 
But in fuch a manner, as if half-afraid to difoblige me 
[Another happy effeCt of the overheard converfadon]. 
Got over thefe therefore; and fhe confented to fa¬ 
vour me. 

Friday pafled as the day before. 

Here were two happy days to both !—Why cannot 
I make every day equally happy ? It looks as if it were 
in my power to do fo.— Strange I fhould thus delight 
in teazing a woman I fo dearly love! — I muft, I 
doubt, have fomething in my temper like Mifs Howe, 

who 
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who loves to plague the man who puts himfelf in her 
power. — But I could not do thus by fuch an angel 
as this, did I not believe, that after her probation-time 
is expired, and if there is no bringing her to cohabitation 
(my darling view), I (hall reward her as (he wi(hes- 

Saturday is half-over, equally happy—-Preparing 
for the play—Polly has offer’d, and is accepted. I 
have directed her where to weep—And this not only 
to (hew her humanity [a weeping eye indicates a gentle 
heart], but to have a pretence to hide her face with 
her fan or handkerchief; yet Polly is far from being 
every man’s girl—And we (hall fit in the gallery 
green-box. 

The woes of others fo well reprefented, as thofe of 
Belvidera particularly will be, muff, I hope, unlock 
and open my charmer’s heart. Whenever I have been 
able to prevail upon a girl to permit me to attend her 
to a play, I have thought myfelf fure of her. The fe¬ 
male heart, all gentlenefs ana harmony, when obliged, 
expands, and forgets its forms, when attention is car¬ 
ried out of itfelf at an agreeable or affe&ing enter¬ 
tainment : Mufic, and perhaps a collation after¬ 
wards, co-operating. I have no hope of fuch an 
effedf here; but I have more than one end to anfwer, 
by my earneftnefs in getting her to a play. To name 
but one: Dorcas has a mafter-key, as I have told 
thee—And it were worth carrying her to Vviice pre- 
fcrved , were it but to (hew her, that there have been* 
and may be, much deeper diftrefles than (he can pof- 
fibly know. 

Thus exceedingly happy are we at prelent. I hope 
we (hall not find any of Nat. Lee’s left-handed gods 
at work, to da(h our bowl of joy with wormwood. 

The Lady, in her next letter, dated Friday, 
May 19. acquaints her friend, that her profpe&s are 
once more mended; and that (he has known four- 
and-twenty hours together, fince her laft, not unhappy 
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ones, her fituation confidered. ‘ How willing am I, 
‘ fays Jhe , to compound for tolerable appearances ! 
4 how defirous to turn the funny fide of things to- 
4 wards me, and to hope, where reafon for hope 

* offers ! and this, not only for my own fake, but 

* for yours, who take fuch generous concern in all 

* that befalls me.’ 'I 3 T X T T 

She then gives the particulars of the converfation 
which fbe had overheard between Mr. Lovelace, 
Mrs. Sinclair, and Mifs Martin ; but accounts more 
minutely than he had done, for the opportunity {he 
had of overhearing it, unknown to them. 

She gives the reafon (he has to be pleafed with what 
{he heard from each : But is {hocked at the meafure 
he is refolved to take, if he rhiffes her but for one 
day. Yet is pleafed, that he propofes to avoid ag- 
grejftve violence, if her brother and he meet in town. 

She thought herfelf obliged, (he fays, from what 
paired between them on Wednefday, and from what 
{he overheard him fay, to confent to go with him to 
the play ; efpecially, as he had the diferetion to pro- 
pofe one of the nieces to accompany her. 

She exprefles herfelf pleafed, that he has actually 
written to Lord M. 

She tells her, that (he has promifed to give him an 
anfwer to his propofals, as foon as {he has heard from 
her on the fubjeft : And hopes, that in her future 
letter {he {hall have reafon to confirm thefe favour¬ 
able appearances. 4 Favourable, fays Jhe , I muft 
4 think them in the wreck I have fuffer’d.’ 

She thinks it not amifs, however, that {he fliould 
perfect her fcheme with Mrs. Townfend. He is cer¬ 
tainly, {he fays, a deep and dangerous man ; and it is 
therefore but prudence to be watchful, and to provide 
againft the word. 

She is certain, {he tells her, that her letters are 

fafe. • 
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fe He would never be out of her company by his 
jpen good-will; otherwife fhe has no doubt that^ne is 
miftrefs of her goings-out and comings-in; and did 
ifcl file think it needful, and were (he not afraid of her 
ufc brother, and Capt. Singleton, would oftener put it 
:ctj to trial. 
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Mif Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlow^C^ 

Saturday , May 20. 

J Did not know, ray dear, that you deferred giving 
an anfwey to Mr. Lovelace’s propofals, tiff you 
had my opinion of them. A particular hand occa- 
lionally go ng to town, will leave this at Wilfon’s, 
that no delay may be made on tint account. 

I never had any doubt of the man’s juflice and gc- 
nerofity in matters of fettlement; and all his relations 
are as noble in their fpirits, as in their defcent: But 
now, it may not be amifs for you to wait, to fee what 
returns my Lord makes to his letter of invitation. 

The fcheme I think of is this. 

There is a perfon (I believe you have feenher with 
me), one Mrs. Townfend, who is a great dealer in 
Indian filks, Bruflels and French laces, cambricks, 
linen, and other valuable goods; which (he has a 
way of coming at, duty-free ; and has a great vend 
for them, and for other curiolities which fhe imports, 
in the private families of the gentry round us. 

She has her days of being in town, and then is at 
a chamber fhe rents in an inn in Southwark, w'here 
fhe has-patterns of all her filks, and much of her port¬ 
able goods, for the cor.veniency of her London cuf- 
tomei s. But her place of refidence, and where fhe 
has her principal warehoufe, is at Deptford, for the 
opportunity of getting her gc ods on fhore. 

She was firft brought to me by my mother, to whom 
(he was recommended, on the fuppofal of my fpeedy 
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marriage; that I might have an opportunity to be as 
fine as a princefs, was my mamma’s expreffion, at a 
moderate expence. • ^ 

Now, my dear, I muft own, that I do not love to 
encourage thcfe contraband traders. What is it, but 
“bidding defiance to the laws of our country, when 
Sve do i and hurting fair traders; and at the fame 
time robbing our Prince of his legal due, to the di¬ 
minution of thofe duties which poflibly muft be made 
good by new levies upon the whole public? 

But, however, Mrs. Townfend and I, though we 
have not yet dealt, are upon a very good foot of under- 
ftanding. She is a fenfible woman; fhe has been 
abroad, and often goes abroad, in the way of her bu- 
finefs ; and gives very entertaining accounts of all fhe 
has feen. And having applied to me, to recommend 
her to you (as it is her view to be known to 
young ladies, who are likely to change their condi¬ 
tion), I am fure I can engage her to give you pro¬ 
tection at her houfe at Deptford ; which fhe fays is a 
populous village; and one of the laft, I fhould think, 
that you would be fought for in. She is not much 
there, you Will believe, by the epurfe of her dealings; 
but, no doubt, muft have fomebody on the fpot, in 
whom fhe can confide : And there perhaps you might 
be fafe, till your coufin comes. And I mould not 
think it amifs, that you write to him out of hand. I 
cannot fuggeft to you what you fhould write. That 
muft be left to your own diferetion. For you will 
be afraid, no doubt, of the confequence of a variance 
between the two men. 

I will think further of this fcheme of mine, in re¬ 
lation to Mrs. Townfend, if you find it neceflary that 
I fhould. But I hope there will be no occafion to do 
fo, fince your profpeCls feem to be changed, and that 
you have had twenty-four not unhappy hours together . 
How my indignation rifes for this poor confolation in 
the courtfhip (courtjhip muft I call it?) of fuch a 
lady 1 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Townfend, as I have recollected, has two 
brothers, each a mafter of a veflel; and who knows, 
as {he and they have great concerns together, but 
that, in cafe of need, you may have a whole {hip’s 
crew at your devotion ? If he give you caufe to leave 
him, take no thought for the people at Harlowe- 
place. Let them take care of one another. It is a 
care they are ufed to. The Law will help to fecure 
them. The wretch is no aflaflin, no night-murderer. 
He is an optm y becaufe a fearlefs enemy ; and {hould 
he attempt any thing that {hould make him obnoxious 
to the Laws of fociety,you might have a fair riddance 
of him either by flight or the gallows j no matter 
which. 

Had you not been fo minute in your account of the 
circumftances that attended the opportunity you had 
of overhearing the dialogue between Mr. Lovelace 
and two of the women, 1 {hould have thought the 
conference contrived on purpofe for your ears. 

I Ihew’d Mr. Lovelace’s propofals to Mr. Hick¬ 
man^ who had chambers once at Lincoln’s Inn^ be¬ 
ing defigned for the Law, had his elder brother- lived. 
He looked fo wife, fo proud, and fo important, upon, 
the occaflon; and wanted to take fo much confidera- 
tion about them—would take them home if I pleafed— 
and weigh them well—and fo-forth—and the like— 
and all that—that I had no patience with him, . and 
fnatched them back with- anger.. 

O'dear! — to be fo angry, and pleafe me, for his 
zeal— 

Yes, zeal without knowlege, I faid — like moft 
other zeals—If there were no objections that {truck 
him at once, there were none. 

So hafty , deareft Madam !— 

And fo Jlowy un-deareft Sir, I could have {aid— 
But, surely, faid I, with a look which-imply’d, 
Would you rebel , . Sir /— 
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^He begged my pardon— -Saw noobje&ion, indeed! 
-r-Bufcmight he be allowed once more— - 
t,No matter-—No matter—I would have (hewn them 
to.piy mother, I faid, who, tho’ of no Inn of Court, 
knew more of thefe things than half the lounging lub¬ 
bers of them ; and that at firft fights—only that (he 
would have been provoking upon the confeflion of our 
continued correfpondence. vn » > ‘ rt rt " 

But, my dear, let the articles be drawn up, and 
ingrofled ; and folemnize upon them 5 and there’s 
no more to be faid. 

Let me add, that the failor fellow has been tamper¬ 
ing with my Kitty, and offered a bribe, to find where 
to diredt to you. Next time he comes, I will have him 
drawn through one of our deepeft fifh-ponds, if I can 

get nothing out of him. His attempt to corrupt a fer- 
vant of mine will juftify my orders. 

I fend this away dire&ly. But will follow it by 
another; which (hall have for its fubje& only my 
Mother, Myfelf, and your uncle Antony. And as 
your profpe&s are more promifing than they have 
been, I will endeavour to make you fmile upon this 
occafion. For you will be pleafed to know, that my 
mamma has had a formal tender from that grey goofe} 
which may make her fkill ufeful to herfclt, were (he 
to encourage it. 

May your profpe&s be dill more and more happy, 

prays 


Tour own Anna Howe. 


LETTER XXIil. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


Sat . Sunday , May 20, 21. 


N OW, my dear, for the promifed fubjeft. You 
muft not a(k me, how I came by the originals 
(fuch they really are) that I am going to prefent you 
with ; For my mamma would not read to me thofe 
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parts of your unde’s letter, which bore hard upon* 
myfelf, and which leave him without 1 any title to 
mercy from me: Nor would (he let-' me hear but 
what flie pleafed of hers in anfwer; for (he has con- 
defcended to anfwer him ; with a denial, however 
But fuch a denial, as no-one but an old batcbelor 
would take from a widow. 

Any-body, except myfelf, who could have been 
acquainted with fuch a fal-lal courtfhip as this muft 
have been had it proceeded, would have been glad it 
had gone on ; and I dare fay, but for the faucy 
daughter, it had. My mamma, in that cafe, would 
have been ten years the younger for it, perhaps : And 
could I but have approved of it, I {hould have been 
confidered a6 if ten years older than I am: Since, 
very likely, it would then have been: ‘ We widows, 

* my dear, know not how to keep men at a di- 
4 ftance—So as to give them pain, in order to try 
4 their love.—You muft advife me, child: You muft 
4 teach me to be cruel—Yet not too cruel neither.— 
4 So as to make a man heartlefs, who has no time, 
4 God wot, to throw away/ Then would my be¬ 
haviour to Mr. Hickman have been better liked ; and 
my mother would have bridled like her daughter! 

O my dear, how we might have been diverted, by 
the praclilings for recovery of the Longforgottens ! 
could I have been fure that it would have been in my 

• power to have put them afunder, in the Irifh ftile, 
before they had come together . But there’s no trufting 
to a widow whofe goods and chattels are in her own 
hands, addreffed by an old batchelor, who has fine 
things, and offers to leave her ten thoufand pounds 
better than he found her, and foie miftrefs befides, of 
all her Notables ! for thefe, as you’ll fee by-and-by, 
are his propofals. 

The old Triton’s addrefs carries the writer’s marks 
upon the very fuperfcription— To the equally amiable , 
and worthily admired [There’s for you] Mrs. Anna- 
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della Howe, widows the laft word added, I fup- 
pofe, as Efquire to a man; or for fear the bella to 
Anna, ftiould not enough diftinguifh the perfon meant 
from the fpinfter [Vain hufley you’ll call me, I 
know] : And then follows :—Theje humbly prefent.-~ 

Put down as a memorandum, I prefume,; to make a 
leg, and behave handfomely at prefenting it $ he in¬ 
tending very probably todeliver it himfel£n~ f 
And now Hand by—To fee 

Enter Old Neptune. 

His head adorned with fea-weed, and a crown of 
cockle-fliells, as we fee him decked out in Mrs. 
Robinfon’s ridiculous grotto. 

Mada?n, Monday, May 15. 

Did make a fort of refolution ten years ago, never 
to marry. I faw in other families, where they lived 
bejl , you’ll be pleafed to mark that, quternejjes I 
could not away with. Then, liked well enough to 
live fingle for fake of my brother’s family 5 and for one 
child in it, more than the reft. But that girl has 
turned us all off of the hinges: And why I ftiould 
deny myfelf any comforts for them as will not thank 
me for 10 doing, I don’t know. 

So much for my motives, as from felf and family: 1 

But the dear Mrs. Howe makes me go further. 

I have a very great fortune, I blels God for it, all 
of my own getting, or mojl of it; you’ll be pleafed 
to mark that; for I was the younger brother of three. 
You have alfo, God be thanked, a great eftate, which 
you have improved by your own frugality and wife 
management. Frugality, let me ftop to fay, is one 
of the greateft virtues in this mortal life, becaufe it 
enables us to do juftice to all, and puts it in our power 
to benefit fame by it, as we fee they deferve . 

You have but one child ; and I am a batchelor, 
and have never a one.—All batchelors cannot fay fo : 
Wherefore your daughter may be the better for me, 

Go 
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if fhe will keep up with my humour; which was never 
thought bad : Efpecially to my equals. Servants, in¬ 
deed, I don’t matter* being angry with, when I pleafe: 
They are paid for bearing it, and too-too often de- 
ferve it 5 as we have very frequently taken notice of to 
one another. But this won’t hurt neither you nor 


Mifs. 


I will make very advantageous fettlements ; fuch 
as any common friend (hall judge to be fo. But muft 
have all in my own power, while I live: Becaufe, 
you know. Madam, it is as creditable to the wife, 
as the hufband, that it fhould be fo. 

I aim not at fine words. We are net children ; 
tho’ it is hoped we may have fome; for I am a very 
healthy found man, I blefs God for it: And never 
brought home from my voyages and travels, a worfer 
conftitution than I took out with me. I was none of 
thofe, 1 will allure you. But this I will undertake, 
that if you are the furvivrefs, you fhall be at the leajt 
ten thoufand pounds the better for me: What, in the 
contrary cafe, I fhall be the better for you, I leave to 
you, as you fhall think my kindnefs to you fhall de- 
l'erve. 

But one thing, Madam, I fhould be glad of, that 
Mifs Howe might not live with us then (She need not 
know Iwrite thus)—But go home to Mr. Hickman, 
as file is upon the point of marriage, I hear. And if 
fhe behaves dutifully, as fhe fhould do, to us both, 
fhe fhall be the better; for fo I faid before. 

You fhall manage ail things, both mine and your 
own; fot* I know little of land-matters. All my op- 
pofition to you fhall be out of love, when I think 
you take too much upon you for your health. 

It will be very pretty for you, I fhould think, to 
have a man of experience, in a long winter’s evening, 
to fit down and tell you ftories of foreign parts, and 
the cuftoms cf the nations he has conforted with. And 
I have fine curiofities of the Indian growth, fuch as 
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ladies love, and Tome that even my niece Clary, when 
fhe was good, never faw. Tbefe, one by one, as you 
are kind to me (which I make no queftion of, becaufe 
I {hall be kind to you) {hall all be yours.—Prettier en¬ 
tertainment by much, than fitting with a too fmartifb 
daughter, fometimes out of humour, and thwarting, 
and vexing, as daughters will, when women-grown 
efpecially (as I have heard you often obferve); and 
thinking their parents old, without paying them the 
reverence due to years when, as in your cafe, I 
make no fort of doubt, they are young enough to 
wipe their nofes. You underftand me. Madam. 

As for me myfelf, it will be very happy, and I am 
delighted with the thinking of it, to have, after a 
pleafant ride, or fo, a lady of like experience with my¬ 
felf, to come home to, and but one interefl betwixt 
us: To reckon up our comings-in together j and what 
this day and this week has produced : — O how this 
will increafe love! — Moft mightily will it increafe 
it !—And I believe I ftiould never love you enough, 
or be able to {hew you all my love. 

I hope, Madam, there need not be fuch maiden 
niceties and hangings-off, as I may call them, between 
us, for hanging-off fake, as that you will deny me a 
line or two to this propofal, written down, altho’ you 
would not anfwer me fo readily when I fpoke to you: 
Your daughter being, I fuppofe, hard by ; for you 
looked round you, as if not willing to be overheard : 
So I refolved to write: That my writing may {land, 
as upon record, for my upright meaning \ being none 
of your Lovelaces; you’ll mark that. Madam; but a 
downright, true, honeff, faithful Englilhman. So hope 
you will not difdain to write a line or two to this my 
propofal : And I {hall look upon it as a great honour, 
I will affurc you, and be proud thereof.—What can 1 
fay more? — For you are your own miftrefs, as I am 
my own mafter: And you {hall always be your own 

> \ miftrefs: 
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miilrefs: Be pleafed to mark that; for fo a lady of 
your prudence and experience ought to be. 

This is a long letter. But the fubjed requires it; 
becaufe I would not write twice where once would 
do : So would explain my fenfe and meaning at one 
time. T: swrh bi.r ^ijouwa Iq iOo ?/; inform)! yieidgu/j 

1 have had writing in my head, two whole months 
very neefr ; but hardly knew how, being unpra&ifed 
in thefe matters, to begin to write. And now, good 
lady, be favourable to 

Tour mojl humble Lover , 

and obedient Servant , 

Ant. Harlowe. 

Here’s a letter of courtfhip, my dear !—And let me 
fubjointoit, that if now, or hereafter, I fhould treat 
this hideous lover, who is fo free with me to my mo¬ 
ther, with afperity, and you fhould be difgufted at it j 
I (hall think you don’t give me that preference in your 
love, which you have in mine. 

And now, which fhall I firft give you; the anfwer 
of my mamma; or, the dialogue that palled between 
the widow-mother and the pert daughter, upon her 
letting the latter know that fhe had a letter ? 

I think you (hall have the dialogue, But let me 
premife one thing; that if you think me too free, you 
muft not let it run in your head, that I am writing of 
your uncle, or of my mother : But of a coupfe of old 
lovers, no matter whom. Reverence is too apt to be 
forgotten by fecond perfons, where the Reverends for- 
get firft. 

Well then, fuppofe my mamma, after twice come- 
ing into my clofet to me, and as often going out, with 
very meaning features, and lips ready to burft open, 
but ftill doled, as it were by compulfion, a fpeech 
going off, in a flight cough, that never went near the 
lungs; grown more refolute, the third time of en¬ 
trance, and fitting down by me, thus begin. 

Mother, 
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Mother. I have a very ferious matter to talk with 
you upon, Nancy, when you are difpofed to attend 
to matters within ourfelves, arid not let matters with¬ 
out ourfelves, wholly engrofs you. V 

A good felves-iih fpeech ! — But I thought that 
friendlhip, and gratitude, and humanity, were m t- 
ters that ought to be deemed of the moft intimate 
concern to us. But not to dwell upon her words : 

Daughter . I am now difpofed to attend to every 
thing my mamma is difpofed to fay to me. 

A/. Why then, child. — Why then, my dear— 
[And the good lady’s face looked fo plump! fo fmooth ? 
snd/a fhining !]—I fee you are all attention, Nancy!- 
But don’t be furprifed !— Don’t be uneafy!— But I 
have—I have— Where is it ?—[And yet it lay next 
her heart, never another near it.—So no difficulty to 
have found it.]—I have a letter, my dear !—[ And out 
from her bofom it came: But {he ftill held it in her 
hand.]— I have a letter , child. — It is— It is— It is 
from—from a gentleman, I allure yo k lifting up 

her head, and fmiling. it* 

There is no delight to a daughter, thought I, m 
fuch furprizes, as feem to be cdieting: I will deprive 
my mamma of the fatisfa&ion of making a gradual 

difcovery. T r /* ** 

D. From Mr. Antony Harlowe, I fuppofe. Ma¬ 
dam ? . _ .. ,, r , 

M. [Lips drawn clofer: Eye raifed] Why, my 

d ear |_But how, I wonder, could you think of-Mr. 

Antony Harlowe ? 

D. How, Madam, could I think of any-body 
elfef 

M. How could you think of any-body elfe /—^an¬ 
grily, and drawing back her face \ but do you know 
the fubjeft, Nancy ? 

£>. You have told it. Madam, by your manner 
of breaking it to me. But, indeed, I queftioned not. 
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that he had two motives .In hia vifits here —Both equally 
agreeable to me ; for all that family love me dearly. 

AT. No love loft, if fo, between you and them* 
But this [Rifing] is what I get—So like your papa !- 
I never could open my heart to him ! 

D. Dear Madam, excufe me. Be fo good as to 
open your-heart to me . ■— I don't love the Harlowes. 
But pray excufe me. 

AT. Y ou have put me quite out with your forward 
temper !—[Angrily fitting down again]. 

D. I will be all patience and attention. May I be 
allowed to read his letter 


AT. I wanted toadvife with you upon it.—But you 
are fuch a ftrange creature !—You are always for an- 
fwering one, before one fpeaks ! 

D. You’ll be fo good as to forgive me, Madam.— 
But I thought every-body (he among the reft) knew, 
that you had always declared againft a fecond mar¬ 
riage. V’,. 

AT. And fo I have. * But then it was in the mind I 
was in. Things may offer— 

I flared. 

AT. Nay, don’t be furprifed ! — I don’t intend— I 
don’t intend— 

D. Not, perhaps, in the mind you are in , Madam. 

AT. Pert creature! — Rijing again f — We fhall 
quarrel, I fee !—There’s no— 

X). Once more, dear Madam, I beg your excufe. 
I will attend in filence. — Pray, Madam, fit down 
again.— Pray do.— [She fat down]— May I fee the 
letter ? 

No ; there are fome things in it, you won’t like.— 
Your temper is known, I find, to be unhappy,—But 
nothing bad againft youj intimations, on the con¬ 
trary, that you fhall be the better for him, if you 
oblige him. 

Not a living foul but the Harlowes, I faid, thought 
le ill-temper’d: And I was contented that they 

fhould. 
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Ihould, who could do as they had done by the moft 
' univerfally acknowleged fweetnefs in the world. 

Here we broke out a little; but, at laft, Ihe read 
me fome of the paflages in it.—But not the moji 
mightily ridiculous j yet I could hardly keep my coun¬ 
tenance neither. And when fhe had done \ 

M* Well now, Nancy, tell me what you think 
of it ? lb myioftib pi 

D. Nay, pray. Madam, tell me what you think 
of it ?- ol 

M. I expert to be anfwered by an anfwer > not by 
a queftion ! — You don’t ufe to be (hy to fpeak your 

rntpd. n . y r pp j ,jp ( 

D. Not when my mamma commands me to do fo. 

Then fpeak it now. 

D. Without hearing it all ? 

M. Speak to what you have heard. . • ; •.T?' 

D. Why then, Madam—You won’t be my mam¬ 
ma How e, if you give way to it. ‘ * 

M. I am furprifed at your aflurance, Nancy ! 

D. I mean, Madam, you will then be my mamma 
Ha RLOWE. 

M. Oh dear heart!—But I am not a fool. 

And her colour went and came. , 

D. Dear, Madam } — (But, indeed, I don’t love 
a Harlowe — that’s what I meant). I am your child, 
and mujl be your child, do what you will. 

M. A very pert one, I am fure, as ever mother 
bore ! And you mujl be my child, do what I will!- — 
As much as to fay, you would not, if you could help 
it, if I— 

D. How could I have fuch a thought! — It would 
be forward , indeed, if I had — when I don’t know 
what your mind is, as to the propofalWhen the 
. propofal is fo very advantageous a one too. 

M. [looking a little lefs difcompofed] Why, in¬ 
deed, ten thousand pounds—» 

D . And 
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D. And to be fure of outliving him. Madam ! 

This ftaggered her a little— 

M, Sure ! Nobody can be fure ! — But it is very 
likely, that— 

D. Not at all. Madam; you was going to read 
fomething (butftopt) about his conftitution : His fo- 
briety is well known.—Why, Madam, thefe gentle¬ 
men who have been at fea, and in different climates, 
and come home to relax from cares in a temperate 
one, and are fober—are the likelieft to live long of 
any men in the world.—Don’t you fee, that his very 
{kin is a fortification of buff ? 

M. Strange creature ! 

D. God forbid, that any-body I love and honour, 
{hould marry a man , in hopes to bury him .—But fup- 
pofe. Madam, at your time of life— 

M. My time of life !—Dear heart!— What is my 
time of life, pray ? » 

M. Not old, Madam ; and that may be your dan- 
ger ! 

As I hope to live (my dear) my mamma fmiled, and 
looked not difpleafed with me. 

M. Why, indeed, child— Why, indeed, I muft 
needs fay — And then I {hould choofe to do nothing 
(froward as you are fometimes) to hurt you . 

D. Why, as to that. Madam—I can’t expe& you 
{hould deprive yourfelf of any fatisfa&ion— 

M. Satisfaction^ my dear !— I don’t fay, it would 
be a fatisfaction. —But could I do anything that would 
benefit you , it would perhaps be an inducement to 
hold one conference upon the fubje&. 

D. My fortune already will be more considerable 
than my match, if I am to have Mr. Hickman. 

M. Why fo ?— Mr. Hickman’s fortune is enough 
to intitle him to yours. 

D. If you think fo, that’s enough. \ 

M. Not but I (hould think the worfe of myfelf, if 
I defired any body’s death i but I think, as you lay* 
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Mr. Antony Harlowe is a healthy man, and bids fair 

for a long life. 

Blefs me, thought I, how ftiall I do to know whe¬ 
ther this be an obje&ion or a recommendation! 

• D. Will you forgive me, Madam ? 

M. What would the girl fay.—Looking as if flie 
was half afraid to hear what. 

D. Only, that if you marry a man of his time of 
life, you ftand two chances inftead of one, £ef be a 
nurfe a tyour time of life. 

M. Saucebox! 


D. Dear Madam ! — What I mean is only, that 
thefe healthy old men fometimes fall into lingering dis¬ 
orders all at once. And I humbly conceive, that the 
infirmities of age are too uneafily borne with, where 
the remembrance of the pleafanter feafon comes not in 
to relieve the healthier of the two. 

M. A ftrange girl!—I always told you, that you 
know either too much to be argued with, or too little 
for me to have patience with you. 

D . I can’t but fay, I would be glad of your com¬ 
mands, Madam, how to behave myfelf to Mr. Har¬ 
lowe next time he comes. 

M. How to behave yourfelf!—Why, if you retire 
with contempt of him, when he next comes, it will 
be but as you have been ufed to do of late. 

D . Then he is to come again, Madam ? 

Af. And fuppofe he be ? 

D. I can’t help it, if it be your pleafure, Madam.-* 
He delires a line in anfwer to his fine letter. If he 
comes, it will be in purfuance of that line, I prefume ? 

M. None of your arch and pert leers, girl!—You 
know I won’t bear them. I*had a mind to hear whit 
you would fay to this matter. I have not wrote; but I 
(hall prefently. 

D. It is mighty good of you, Madam; I hope the 
man will think foj. to anfwer his firft application by 
letter.—Pity he Jhould write twice , if once will do . 

M. That 
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M. That fetch won’t let you into my intention, as 
to what I (hall write: It is too faucily put. 

D. Perhaps I can guefs at your intention, Madam, 
were it to become me fo to do. 

M. Perhaps I would not make a Mr. Hickman of 
any gentleman; ufing him the worfe for refpe&ing 
: me. s'* • 

D. Nor, perhaps, would I, Madam, if I liked his 
: refpe&s. 

M . I underftand you. But, perhaps, it \$ in your 
power to make me hearken, or not, to Mr. Harlowe. 

D. Young gentlemen, who have probably a great 
deal of time before them, need not be in hafte for a 
wife. Mr. Hickman, poor man ! muft ftay his time, 

- or take his remedy. 

M. He bears more from you, than a man ought . 

D . Then, I doubt, he gives a reafon for the treat¬ 
ment he meets with. 

M. Provoking creature! 

D. I have but one requeft to make you. Madam. 

M. A dutiful one, 1 fuppofe. What is it, pray ? 

D . That if you marry, I may be permitted to live 
: (ingle. 

M- Perverfe creature !—I am fure. 

£>. How can I expert. Madam, that you (hould re- 
fufe fuch terms ? Ten thoufand pounds t — At the leajl 
ten thoufand pounds!—A very handfome propofal!— 
So many fine things too, to give you one by one! 
Deareft Madam, forgive me !—I hope it is not yet fo 
far gone, that raillying this man will be thought want 

: ©f duty to you. iuhuq'nisd lliw i 

M. Your raillying of him , and your reverence to 
me, it is plain, have one fource. 

ZX I hope not. Madam. But ten thoufand pounds- 

M- Is no unhandfome propofal. 

V. Tncjeed I think fo. I hope. Madam, you will 
not be behindhand with him in generofity. 
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M> He won’t be ten thoufand pounds the better 
for me, if hefurvive me. 

D. No, Madam, he can’t expe& that, as you have 
a daughter, and as he is a batch elor , and has not a 
child .—poor old foul! . * T 3 .! 

M. Old foul, Nancy ! — And thus to call him for 
being a batchelor, and not having a child ?—Does this 
become you? 

£>. Not old foul for that, Madam. — But half the 
fum; five thoufand pounds j you can’t engage forlefs, 


Madam. , . T . 

M* That fum has your approbation then r—Look¬ 
ing as if ftie’d be even with me. 

D. As he leaves it to your generofity, Madam, and 
as the reward of his kindnefs to you, it can’t be lefs.— 
Do, dear Madam, permit me, without incurring your 
difpleafure, to call him poor old foul again. 

M. Never was fuch a whimfical creature !—Turn¬ 
ing away [for I believe, I looked very archly; at 
leaft I intended to do fo] to hide her involuntary 
fmiling.—I hate that wicked fly look. You give 
yourfelf very free airs—Don’t you? 

D. I fnatched her hand, and kifs’d it—My dear 
mamma, be not angry with your girl! —You have 
told me, that you was very lively formerly. 

M. Formerly ! Good lack !—But were I to en* I 
courage his propofals, you may be fure, that for Mr. | 
Hickman’s fake, as well as yours, I fhould make a 


wife agreement. 

D. You have both lived to years of prudence, 

Madam. : **'>*\i 

M. Yes, I fuppofe I am an old foul too. 

D. He alfo is for making a wife agreement, wr 

hinting at one, at leaft. . . 

M. Well, the flhort and the long I fuppofe is this: 

I have not your confent to marry ? 

D. Indeed, Madam, you have not my wijhes to 


marry. 
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Ad. Let me tell you, that if prudence confifts in 
wifhing well to one's felf, I fee not but the young 
flirts are as prudent as the old fouls. 

Z>. Dear Madam, Would you blame me, if to wifh 
you not to marry Mr. Antony Harlowe, is wifhing 
well to myfelf? 

Ad. You are mighty witty. I wifh you were as 
dutiful. ‘ 

L>. I am more dutiful, I hope, than witty; or I 
fhould be a fool, as well as a faucebox. 

Ad. Let me judge of both.—Parents are only to live 
for their children, let them deferve it or not. That’s 
their dutiful notion! 

D. Heaven forbid that I fhould wifh, if there be 
Two interefts between my mamma and me, that my 
mamma poftpone her own for mine ! or give up any 
' thing that would add to the real comforts of her life, 
to oblige me ! —Tell me, my dear mamma, if you 
think this propofal will ? 

M. I fay, That ten thoufand pounds is fuch an ac- 
Jf* quifition to one’s family, that the offer of it deferves 
1 a civil return. 

. D. Not the offer , Madam : The chance only !— 
T If you have a view to an increafe of family, the mo- 
‘‘ ney may provide— 

!■ M. Vou cannot keep within tolerable bounds !— 
e That faucy fleer, I cannot away with— 

$ D. Deareft, deareft Madam, forgive me, but old 
foul ran in my head again !—Nay, indeed and upon 
my .word, I won’t be robbed of that charming fmile ; 

: f and again I kiffed her hand. 

M. Away, bold creature ! Nothing can be fo pro- 
). yoking, as to be made to fmile, when one would 
:cS^ choofe , and ought , to be angry. 

D. But, dear Madam, if it be to be, I prefume 
jofe ! you won’t think of it before next winter. 

M. What now would the pert one be at ? 

D. Becaufe he only propofes to entertain you with 

" _ nretty 
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pretty ftories of foreign nations in a winter’s evening. 
Deareft, deareft Madam, let me have the reading of 
his letter thro’. I will forgive him all he fays about 
me, 

M, It may be a very difficult thing perhaps, for a 
man of the beft fenfe to write a Love-letter, that may 

not be cavilled at. 

D. That’s becaufe lovers, in their letters, hit not 
the medium :—They either write too much nonfenfe, 
or too little. But do you call this odd foul’s letter (no 
more will I call him old foul, if I can help it) a Love* 
letter ? 

M, Well, well, I fee you are averfe to this matter. 
I am not to be your mamma ; you will live (ingle, if I 
marry. I had a mind to fee if generolity govern’d you 
in your views. I (hall purfue my own inclinations} 
and if they (hould happen to be fuitable to yours, pray 
let me for the future be better rewarded by you, than 
hitherto I have been. 

And away (he flung, without flaying for a reply.— 
Vex’d, I dare fay, that I did not better approve of 
the propofal:—Were it only that the merit of deny¬ 
ing might have been all her own, and to lay the 
flronger obligation upon her faucy daughter. 

She wrote fuch a widow-like refufal when (he went 
from me, as might not exclude hope in any other 
wooer ; whatever it may do in Mr. Tony Harlowe. 

It will be my part, to take care to beat her off of 
the vifit (he half-promifes to make him, upon condi¬ 
tion of withdrawing his fuit, as you will obferve in 
hers : For who knows what effeft the old batchelor’s 
exotics ( Far-fetched and dear-bought , you know, is a 
proverb) might otherwife have upon a woman’s mind, 
wanting nothing but unneceflaries, gewgaw, and 
fineries, and offered fuch as are not ealily to be met 
with, or purchafed ? 

Well, but now I give you leave to read here, in 
this place, the copy of my mother’s anfwer to your 

uncle’s 
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uncle’s letter. Not one comment will I make upon 
• it. I know my duty better. And here therefore, 
taking the liberty to hope, that I may, in your pre- 
fent lefs difagreeable, if not wholly agreeable, fituation, 
provoke a fmile from you, I conclude myfelf. 

Tour ever-affectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe. 


Mrs . Annabella Howe, To Antony 
Harlowe, Efq\ 

Mr. Antony Harlowe, 

SIR , Friday , May 19. 

I T is not ufual, T believe, for our Sex to anfwer by 
pen and ink, the firfl letter on thefe occafions. 
The firji letter! — How odd is that! — As if I ex¬ 
pected another; which I do not.— But then, I think, 
as I do not judge proper to encourage your propofal, 
there is no reafon why I fhould not anfwer in civility, 
where fo great a civility is intended. Indeed I was 
always of opinion, that a perfon was intitled to That, 
and not to ill-ufage, becaufe he had a refpeCt for me. 
And fo I have often and often told my daughter. 

A woman, I think, makes but a poor figure in a 
man’s eye afterwards, and does no reputation to her 
Sex neither, when fhe behaves like a tyrant to him 
beforehand. 

To be fure, Sir, if I were to change my condition, 
I know not a gentleman whofe propofal could be more 
agreeable. Your nephew and nieces have enough 
without you : My daughter is a fine fortune without 
me, and I fhould take care to double it, living or dy¬ 
ing, were I to do fuch a thing : So nobody need to 
be the worfe for it. But Nancy would not think fo. 

All the comfort I know of in children, is, that 
when young they do with us what they will, and all 
is pretty in them to their very faults; and when they 
are grown up, they think their parents muft live for 
Vol. IV. G ^ them 
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them only ; and deny themfelves every thing for their 
fakes. I know Nancy could not bear a father-in- 
law. She would fly at the very thought of my being 
in earned to give her one. Not that I ftand in fear 
of my daughter neither : It is not fit I fhould. But 
fhe has her poor papa’s fpirit: A very violent one, 
that was — And one would not choofe, you know, 
Sir, to enter into any affair, that, one knows, one 
muff renounce a daughter for, or fhe a mother. — 
Except indeed one’s heart were much in it;—which, 
I blefs God, mine is not. 

I have now been a widow thefe ten years; nobody 
to controul me :—And I am faid not to bear controul: 
So, Sir, you and I are beft as we are, I believe—nay, 
I am fure of it—For we want not what either has;— 
having both more than we know what to do with. 
And 1 know I could not be in the leaft accountable 
for any of my ways. 

My daughter indeed, tho* fhe is a fine girl, as girls 
go [She has too much fenfe indeed for her fex; and 
knows fhe has it], is more a check to me than one 
would wifh a daughter to be—For one would not be 
always fnapping at each other: But fhe will foon be 
married ; and then, not living together, we fhall only 
come together when we are pleafed, and flay away 
when we are not; and fo, like other lovers, never fee 
any thing but the beft Tides of each other. 

I own, for all this, that I love her dearly ; and fhe 
me, I dare fay. So would not wifh to provoke her 
to do otherwise. Befides, the girl is fo much regarded 
every-where, that having lived fo much of my prime 
a widow, I would not lay myfelf open to her cenfures, 
or even to her indifference, you know. 

Your generous propofal requires all this explicit- 
nefs. I thank you for your good opinion of me. 
When I know you acquiefce with This my civil re- 
fufal ; and indeed, Sir, I am as much in earneft in it, 
at if 1 had fpoke broader ; I don’t know, but Nancy 
X and 
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and I may, with your permiflion, come to Tee your 
fine things; for I am a great admirer of rarities that 
cpme from abroad. 

So, Sir, let us only converfe occafionally as we 
meet, as we ufed to do, without any other view to 
each other, than good wifhes: Which I hope may 
not be leilen’d for this declining. And then I (hall 
always think myfelf 

Tour obliged fervant , 

Annabella Howe. 

I fent word by Mrs. Lorimer, that I would write 
an anfwer : But would take time for confidera- 
tion. So hope, Sir, you won’t think it a (light, 
I did not write fooner. 

LETTER XXIV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Sunday , May 2T. 

TAM too much difturbed in my mind, to think of 
-*• any think but revenge ; or I had intended to give 
thee an account of Mifs Harlowe’s curious obfervations 
on the play. Mifs Harlow <?’r, I fay. Thou knoweft 
that I hate the name of Harlowe; and I am exceed¬ 
ingly out of humour with her, and with her faucy 
friend. 

What’s the matter now , thou’lt a(k ? — Matter 
enough ; for while we were at the play, Dorcas, who 
had her orders, and a key to her lady’s chamber, as 
well as a mafter-key to her drawers and mahogany 
cheft, clofet-key and all, found means to come at fome 
of Mifs Howe’s laft-written letters. The vigilant 
wench was dire&ed to them by feeing her lady take a 
letter out of her (lays, and put it to the others, before 
(he went out with me— Afraid, as the women up* 
braidingly tell me, that I (hould find it there. 

G 2 
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Dorcas no fooner found them, than fhe aflembled 
three ready writers of the non-apparents , and Sally, 
and (he and they employed themfelves with the utmoft 
diligence, in making extras, according to former 
directions, from thefe curfed letters, for my life. Curfcd, 
I may well call them— - ■ ^uch abufes, fuch virulence. 
O this little fury Mifs Howe !—Well might her faucy 
friend (who has been equally free with me, or the 
occafion could not have been given) be fo violent as 
fhe lately was, at my endeavouring to come at one of 
thefe letters. 

I was fure, tnat this fair-one, at fo early an age, 
with a conftitution fo firm, health fo blooming, eyes 
fo fparkling, could not be absolutely, and from her 
own vigilance, fo guarded and fo appiehenfive, as I 
have found her to be.— Spariding eyes. Jack, when 
the poetical tribe have faid all they can for them, are 
an infallible fign of a rogue, or room for a rogue, in 

the heart. t 

Thou may’ft go on with thy preachments, and 

Lord M. with his Wifdom of nations, I am now more 


affined of her than ever. And now my revenge is 
up, and join’d with my love, all refiftance muff fall 
before it. And moft folemnly do I fwear, that Mifs 
Howe fhall come in for her fnack. 

And here, juft now, is another letter brought from 
the fame little virulent devil.—I hope to procure tran- 
fcripts from that too, very fpeedily, if it be put to the 
reft > for the faucy lady is refolved to go to church 
this morning; not fo-much from a fpirit of devotion, 
I have reafon to think, as to try 'whether fhe can go 
out without check or controul, or my attendance. 

CTJ <TVO 

I have been denied breakfafting with her. In¬ 
deed fhe was a little difpleafed with me laft night; 
becaufe, on our return from the play, I obliged her to 
pafs the reft of the night with the women and me, 
in dieir parlour, and to ftay till near One. She told 
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me at parting, that {he expected to have the whole 
next day to herfelf.— I had not read the extra&s 
then ; fo was all aflFe&ionate refpeft, awe, and di- 
dance ; for I had refolved to begin a new courfe, and, 
if poffible, to banifli all jealoufy and fufpicion from 
her heart: And yet I had no reafon to be much 
troubled at her pad fufpicions ; fince, it a woman 
will continue with a. man whom {he fufpecls, when 
(he can get from him, or thinks (he can, I am fure it 

is a very hopeful fign. 

(TiTi Op 

Shf. is gone. Slipt down before I was aware. She 
had ordered a chair, on purpofe to exclude my per- 
fonal attendance. But I had taken proper precau¬ 
tions. Will, attended her by confent; Peter, the 
houfe-fervant, was within Will.’s call. 

I had, by Dorcas, reprefented her danger from Single- 
ton, in order to diiTuade her from going at all, unlefs 
(he allowed me to attend her; but I was anfwer’d. 
That if there was no caufe of fear at the playhoufe, 
when there were but two playhoufes, furely there wrs 
lefs at church, when there were fo tnany churches. 
The chairmen were ordered to carry her to St. James’s 
! ! church. 

But (he would not be fo carelefs of obliging me, if 
fhe knew what I have already come at, and how the 
women urge me on; for they are continually com- * 
plaining of the reftraint they lie under; in their be¬ 
haviour ; in their attendance ; negledling all their con¬ 
cerns in the front-houfe; and keeping this elegant 
back one intirely free from company, that fhe may 
J have no fufpicion of them. They doubt not my 
generofity, they fay: But why for my own fake, in 
Lord M.’s ftyle, fhould I make fo long a harvejl of fo 
jp little corn ?— Women, ye reafon well. I think I 
it will begin my operations the moment {he comes in. 
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OP 

I have come at the letter brought her from Mifs 
Howe to-day. — Plot, conjuration, forcery, witch¬ 
craft, all going forward ! — I (hall not be able to fee 
this Mifs Harlowe with patience. As the nymphs be¬ 
low fay, Why is night neceflary ?—And Sally and 
Polly upbraidingly remind me of my firft attempts 
upon themfelves.— Yet force anfwers not my end— 
And yet it may, if there be truth in that part of the 
libertines creed. That once fuhdued , is always fubdued ! 
And what woman anfwers affirmatively to the que- 
ftion ? 

She is returned—But refufes to admit me. Defires 
to have the day to herfelf. Dorcas tells me, that (he 
believes her denial is from motives of piety—Oons, 
Jack, is there impiety in feeing me !—Would it not 
be the higheft a 61 of piety, to reclaim me ? And is 
this to be done by her refufing to fee me, when (lie is 
in a devouter frame than ufual ? But I hate her, hate 
her heartily !— She is old, ugly, and deformed.—But 
O the blafphemy !—Yet (he is an Harlowe—And I 
hate her for that. 

But fince I mud not fee her [She will be miftrefs 
of her own will , and of her time truly !], let me fill 
up mine, by telling thee what I have come at. 

The firft letter the women met with, is dated 
April 27 (*?). Where can (he have put the preceding 
ones? It mentions Mr. Hickman as a bufy fellow be¬ 
tween them. Hickman had beft take care of him- 
felf. She fays in it, I hope you have no caufe to repent 
returning my Norris—It is forthcoming on demand. 
Now, what the devil can this mean!—Her Norris 
forthcoming on demand ! — The devil take me, if I 
am out - Norris' d ! —If fuch innocents can allow them- 
felvcs to plot, to Norrisy well may I. 

f?) See Vol.lll. Letter bui, p. 297. 
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She is forry, that her Hannah can't be with her.— 
And what if fhe could ? — What could Hannah do 
for her in fuch a houfe as this ? 

The women in the houfe are to be found out in one 
breakfafing. The women are enraged at both the 
correfpondents for this; and more than ever make a 
point of conquering her. I had a good mind to give 
them Mifs Howe in full property. Say but the word. 
Jack, and it {hall be done. 

She is glad that Mifs Harlowe had thoughts of take - 
ing me at my word. She wondered 1 did not offer 
again . Advifes her, if I don’t foon, not to flay with 
me. Cautions her to keep me at diflance *, not to per¬ 
mit the leaf familiarity — See, Jack— See Belford—■ 
Exa&ly as 1 thought!—Her vigilance all owing to a 
cool friend ; who can fit down quietly, and give that 
advice, which, in her own cafe, lhe could not take.— 
She tells her, it is my interejl to be honejl —Interest, 
fools !—I thought thefe girls knew, that my interejl 
was ever fubfervient to my pleafure . 

What would I give to come at the copies of the let¬ 
ters to which thofe of Mifs Howe are anfwers ! 

The next letter is dated May 3 (a). In this the 
little termagant exprefles her aftonilhment, that her 
mother fhould write to Mifs Harlowe, to forbid her to 
correfpond with her daughter. Mr. Hickman, (he 
fays, is of opinion, thatjhe ought not to obey her mother . 
How the creeping fellow trims between both ! I am 
afraid, that I mult punifh him, as well as this virago ; 
and I have a fcheme rumbling in my head, that wants 
but half an hour’s mufing to bring into form, that 
will do my bufinefs upon both. I cannot bear, that 
the parental authority {hould be thus defpifed, thus 
trampled under-foot—But obferve the vixen, *Tis well 
be is of her opinion ; for her mother having fet her up 9 
Jbe mujl have fomebody to quarrel with. —Could a Love¬ 
lace have allowed himfelf a greater licence ? This 
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(a) See Vol. III. Letter lxix.^>. 33*. 
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girl’s a deviliih rake in her heart. Had fhe been a 
man, and one of us, (he’d have outdone us all in en- 
terprize and fpirit. 

She wants but very little farther provocation^ fhe fays, 
to fy privately to London . And if Jhe does^ fhe will not 
leave her till Jhe fees her eithei' honourably married , cr 
quit of the wretch. Here, Jack, the tranfcriber Sally 
has added a prayer—< For the Lord’s fake, dear Mr. 
4 Lovelace, get this fury to London !’— Her fate, I 
can tell thee, Jack, if we had her among us, fhould 
not be fo long deciding as her friend’s. What a gant¬ 
lope would {he run, when I had done with her, 
among a dozen of her own pitylefs Sex, whom my 
charmer (hall never fee! — But more of this anon. 

I find by this letter, that my faucy captive had been 
drawing the chara&ers of every varlet of ye. Nor 
am I fpared in it more than you. The man’s a fool , 
to be fure y my dear. Let me die, if they either of 
them find me one. A filly fellow , at leafi, Curfed 
contemptible !— Ifee not but they are a fet of infern• 
als —There’s for thee, Belford— and he the Beelzebub, 
There’s for thee, Lovelace !—And yet {he would have 
her friend marry a Beelzebub.— And what have any 
of us done, to the knowlege of Mifs Harlowe, that 
fhe fhould give fiich an account of us, as fhould war¬ 
rant fo much abufe from Mifs Howe ?— But that’s 
to come! 

She blames her, for not admitting Mifs Partington 
to her bed — Watchful as you are y what could have hap¬ 
pen’d? — If violence were intended , he would not Jlay 
for the night. Sally writes upon this hint— 6 See, Sir, 
6 what is expected from you. An hundred and an 
* hundred times have we told you of this.’— And fo 
they have. But, to be fure, the advice from them 
was not of half the efficacy as it will be from Mifs 
Howe.— You might have fat up after her , or not gone 
to bed. But can there be fuch apprehenfions between 
them, yet the one advife her to flay, and the other 
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mother’s diflurbance, will be thy difturbance, and 
the dilfurbance, in turn, of every-body with whom 
{he is intimately acquainted, unlefs I have the hum¬ 
bling of her ? 

In another letter (a), She approves of her defign to 
leave me , if Jhe can be received by her friends. 

Has heard fotne Jlrange Jlories of me, that Jhew me 
to be the worjl of men. Had I a dozen lives , I might 
have forfeited them all twenty crimes ago .—An odd way 
of reckoning, Jack ! 

Mifs Betterton, Mifs Lockyer, are named — The 
man (fo fhe irreverently calls me!), (he fays, is a vil¬ 
lain. Let me perifh if I am called a villain for no¬ 
thing !— She will have her uncle ( as Mifs Harlowe 
defires) founded about receiving her. Dorcas is to be 
attach'd to her intcrejl: My letters are to be come at 
by furprize or trick — See, Jack ! 

She is alarmed at my attempt to come at a letter of 
hers. ^ 

Were I to come at the knowlege of her freedoms with 
my character, fhe fays, Jhe Jhould be afraid to Jlir out 
without a guard. — I would advife the vixen to get 
her guard ready. 

I am at the head of a gang of wretches [Thee, Jack, 
and thy brother varlets, (he owns fhe means], who 
join together to betray innocent creatures , and to fupport 
one another in their villainies. —What fayeft thou to 
this, Belford ? 

She wonders not at her melancholy refefi ions for 
meeting me 9 for being forced upon me, and tricked by 
me. — 1 hope, Jack, thou’lt have done preaching after 
this! 

But fhe comforts her, that Jhe will be both a warn¬ 
ing and example to all her Sex. — I hope the Sex will 
thank me for this. 

The*»ymphs had not time, they fay, to tranfcribe 
all that was worthy of my refentment in this letter— 

So 

(a) Letter iv. p. 19. of thisVol , 
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So I rauft find an opportunity to come at it myfelf. 
Noble rant, they fay, it contains.— But I am a fe- 
ducer , and a hundred vile fellows, in it -And the devil , 
it feems, tock pojfejfion of my heart , and of the hearts of 
all her friends, in the fame dark hour , in order to pro¬ 
voke her to meet me. Again, ‘There is a fate inker 
error , file fays—Why then fhould (he grieve?— Ad- 
verjity is her Jhining-time , and I cannot tell what—■ 
Yet never to thank the man to whom (he owes the 
fhine ! 

In the next (a). Wicked as I am, jhe fears I mufl 
he her lord and majler.—\ hope fo. 

She retra&s what fhe faid againft me in'Iier laft.— 
My behaviour to my Rofebud ; Mifs Harlowe to take 
pofleftion of Mrs. Fretch vi lie’s houfe; I to Hay at 
Mrs. Sinclair’s 5 the (lake I have in my country ; my 
reverfions ; my oeconomy; my perfon ; my add refs; 
all are brought in my favour, to induce her now not 
to leave me. How do I love to puzzle thefe long- 
fighted girls! 

Yet my teazing ways , it feems, are intolerable • 
Are women only to teaze, I trow ?— The Sex may 
thank themfelves for learning me to out-teaze them. 
So the headftrong Charles XII. of Sweden learned 
the Czar Peter to beat him, by continuing a war with 
the Mufcovites againft the antient maxims of his king¬ 
dom. 

May eternal vengeance pursue the villain [Thank 
heaven, (he does not fay overtake ], if he give room to 
■doubt his honour! — Women can’t fwear, Jack— 
Sweet fouls ! they can only curfe. 

I am laid, to doubt her love. — Have I not reafon ? 
And flae, to doubt my ardor ? — Ardor, Jack !—Why, 
’tis very right—Women, as Mifs Howe lays, and as 
every Rake knows, love ardors ! 

She apprizes her of the ill fuccefs of the application 
made to her uncle. — By Hickman, no doubt!—Imuft 
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(a) Letter x. /. 37. 
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have this fellow’s ears in my pocket, very quickly, 
believe. •? *J\ . ,r|v| 

She fays. She is equally Jhocked and enraged againjl 
all her family: Mrs. Norton’s weight has been try d 
upon Mrs . Harlowe , as well as Mr. Hickman’s upon 
•the unde : But never were there , fays the vixen, fuch 
determin’d brutes in the world . Her uncle concludes 
her ruin’d already .— Is not that a call upon me, as 
well as a reproach ? — They all expected applications 
from her when in dijlrefs—but were refolved not toJHr 
an inch to fave her life . She was accufed of premedi¬ 
tation and contrivance . Mifs Howe is concerned , fhe 
tells her, for the revenge my pride may put me upon 
taking for the dijlance Jhe has kept me at .—And well 
Ilie may.—S he has now but one choice [for her coufin 
Mortlen, it feems, is fet againft her too], and that’s to 
be mine .—An aft of neceflity, of convenience.— Thy 
friend, Jack, to be already made a woman’s conve¬ 
nience !—Is this-to be borne by a Lovelace ? 

I fhall make great ufe of this letter. From Mifs 
Howe’s hints of what pafled between her uncle Har¬ 
lowe and Hickman [It mull: be Hickman], I can 
give room for my invention to play ; for fhe tells her, 
that foe will not reveal all. I mull endeavour to come 
at this letter myfelf; I mull have the very words ; 
extrafts will not do. This letter, when I have it, 
mull be my compafs to lleer by. 

The lire of friendlhip then blazes out and crackles. 
I never before imagin’d, that fo fervent a friendlhip 
cculd fubfill between two filler-beauties, both toads. 
But even here it may be inflamed by oppofition, and 
by that contradiftion which gives fpirit to female fpi- 
rits of a warm and romantic turn. 

She raves about coming up , if by fo doing fhe could 
prevent fo noble a creature from flooping too low , or fave 
her from ruin — One reed to fupport another ! Thele 
girls are frenzical in their friendlhip. They know 
not what a Heady fire is. 

>- l ' - ; 1 : /• How 
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How comes it to pals, that I cannot help being 
pleafed with this virago’s fpirit, tho* I fuffer by it ? 
Had I her but here, I’d engage in a week’s time, to 
teach her fubmiffion without referve. What pleafure 
fhould I have in breaking fuch a fpirit! I fhould wifh 
for her but for one month, in all,I think. She would be 
too tame and fpiritlefs for me after that. How fweetly 
pretty to fee the two lovely friends, when humbled 
and tame, both fitting in the darkefl corner of a room, 
arm in arm, weeping and fobbing for each other!— 
And I their emperor, their then acknowleged emperor, 
reclined on a fophee, in the fame room. Grand Signor 
like, uncertain to which I fhould firft throw out my 
handkerchief ? 

Mind the girl: She is enraged at the Harlowes : She 
is angry at her own mother ; Jhe is exafperated againjl her 
foolijh and low vanity d Lovelace. — Foolish, a little 
toad ! [God forgive me for calling a virtuous girl a 
toad! ] Let usJloop to lift the wretch out of his dirty tho ’ 
we foil our fingers in doing it ! He has not been guilty of 
direct indecency to you .—It feems extraordinary to Mils 
Howe that I have not.— Nor dare he —She thould be 
fure of that. If women have fuch things in their 
heads, why fhould not I in my heart ?— Not fo much 
of a devil as that comes to neither. Such villainous in¬ 
tentions would have fijewn themfelves before nowy if I 
had them. — Lord help them !— 

She then puts her friend upon urging for fettlementSy 
licence , and fo forth.— No room for delicacy noWy fhe 
fays.— And tells her what fhe fhall fay, to bring all 
forward from me .— Doft think. Jack, that I fhould 
not have carried my point long ago, but for this 
vixen?— She reproaches her for having modesty’d- 
awayy as fhe calls it, more than one opportunityy that 
Jhe ought not to have fiipt. — Thus thou feeft, that the 
nobleft of the Sex mean nothing in the world by their 
fhynefs and diflance, but to pound a poor fellow, 
whom they diflike not, when he comes into their pur¬ 
lieus. An- 
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Annexed to this letter is a paper the moft faucy 
that ever was WTote of a mother by a daughter. There 
are in it fuch free reflections upon widows and hatchel- 
ors, that I cannot but wonder how Mifs Howe came 
by her learning. Sir George Colmar, I can tell thee, 
was a greater fool than thy friend, if fhe had it all for 
nothing. 

The contents of this paper acquaints Mifs Har- 
lowe, that her uncle Antony has been making pro- 
pafals of marriage to her mother. The old fellow’s 
heart ought to be a tough one, if he fucceed, or fhe 
who broke that of a much worthier man, the late 
Mr. Howe, will foon get rid of him. But be this as 
it may, the ftupid family is more irreconcileable than 
ever to their goddefs daughter, for old Antony’s 
thoughts of marrying: So 1 am more fecure of her 
than ever; fince, as Mifs Howe fays, Jhe can have 
but one choice now . Though this difgufts my pride, 
yet I believe, at laft, my tender heart will be moved 
in her favour. For I did not wifh, that fhe fhould 
have nothing but perfecution and di ft refs.— But why 
loves fhe the brutes , as Mifs Howe juftly calls them, 
fo much ; me fo little ?— But I have ftill more un¬ 
pardonable tranferipts from other letters. 

LETTER XXV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Bel ford, Efq- y 

T HE next letter is of fuch a nature, that, I d are 
fay, thefe proud varletefles would not have had 
it fall into my hands for the world (a). 

I fee by it to what her difpleafure with me, in rela¬ 
tion to my propofals, was owing. They were not 
fumin’d up, it feems, with the warmth, with the 
ardor , which fhe had expe&ed. This whole letter 
was tranferibed by Dorcas, to whofe lot it fell. Thou 
fhalt have copies of them all at full length fhortly. 

Men. 

(a) Letter xv, />. 69. 
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Jlden of our caft , this little devil fays, Jhe fancies , 
r nnot have the ardors that honeji men have. Mifs 
Lowe has very pretty fancies, Jack. Charming girl! 
Vould to heaven I knew whether my fair-one anfwers 
ler as freely as fhe writes! ’Twould vex a man’s 
leart, that this virago fhould have come honedly by 
her fancies . 

VVho knows but I may have half a do%en creatures to 
get off my hands , before 1 engage for life ?— Yet, left 
this fhould mean me a compliment, as if I would re¬ 
form, fhe adds her belief, that JhemuJl not expert me to 
he honeji on this fide my grand climacteric, She has an 
high opinion of her Sex, to think they can charm fo 
long, with a man fo well acquainted with their idea- 
ticalnefs . 

He to fuggefi delay r, fhe fays, from a compliment to 
he made to Lord M. !— Yes, /, my dear—Becaufe a 
man has not been accuftomed to be dutiful, muft he 
never be dutiful ?— In fo important a cafe as this too ; 
the hearts of his whole family engaged in it ? You did 
indeed , fays {he, zuant an interpofingfriend — But were 
I to have been in yourfituation , I would have tore his 
eyes out , and left it to his own heart to furnijh the rea¬ 
son for it. See ! See ! What fayeft thou to this, Jack ? 

Villain — Fellow that he is / follow. And for what? 
Only for wiftiing that the next day were to be my 
happy one; and for being dutiful to my neareft rela¬ 
tion. 

It is the cruellefi of fates , fhe fays, for a woman to 
be forced to have a man ivhom her heart dtfpifes. —That 
is what I wanted to be fure of.— I was afraid, that 
my beloved was too confcions of her talents; of her 
fuperiority !— I was afraid that {he indeed defpifed me; 
and I cannot bear it. But, Belford, I do not intend 
that this lady fhall be bound down by fo cruel a fatp. 
Let me perifh, if I marry a woman who has given 
her moft intimate friend reafon to fay, {he defpifes 
me!— A Lovelace to be defpifed, Jack! 
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His clench'd lift to his forehead on your leaving him 
in juft difpleafure —that is, when fhe was not fatif- 
fied with my ardors, and pleafe ye!— I remember the 
motion: But her back was toward me at the time. 
Are thefe watchful ladies all eye ?— But obferve her 
wifh, I wijh it had been a poll-ax , and in the hands of 
his worft ene?ny . — I will have patience, Jack ; I will 
have patience ! My day is at hand.—Then will I Reel 
my heart with thefe remembrances. 

But here is a fcheme to be thought of, in order to 
get my fair prize out of my hands , in cafe 1 give her 
reafon to fufpeft me. 

This indeed alarms me. Now the contention be¬ 
comes arduous. Now wilt thou not wonder, if I let 
loofe my plotting genius upon them both. I will not 
be out-Norris'd , Belford. u 

But once more, Jhe has no notion , fhe fays, that 1 
can or dare to mean her dijhonour . But then the ?nan 
is a fool — that's all .— I fhould indeed be a fool, to 
proceed as I do, and mean matrimony ! However , 
ftnce you are thrown upon a fool , fays fhe, marry the 
fool , at the firjl opportunity \ and tho* I doubt that this 
man will be the moft unmanageable of fools , as all witty 
and vain fools are , take him as a punijh?nent^ fine e you can¬ 
not as a reward .—Is there any bearing this, Belford? 

But in the letter I came at to-day, while fhe was 
at church, her fcheme is further opened, and a curfed 
one it is. 

Mr. Lovelace then tranfcribes, from his fhort-hand 
notes, that part of Mifs Howe’s letter, which 
relates to the defign of engaging Mrs. Townfend 
(in cafe of neceffit)) to give her protection till 
Colonel Morden comes (a): And repeats his 
vows of revenge; efpecially for thofe words ; 
that Jhould he attempt any thing that would make 
him obnoxious to the laws of fociety , fhe might have 
a fair riddance of him , either by fight or the gal - 
lotus j no matter which . He 

'-'(a) Letter xxii. /. 103. 
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He then adds ;—’Tis my pride, to fubdue girls who 
know too much to doubt their knowlege ; and to con¬ 
vince them, that they know too little , to defend 
themfelves from the inconveniencies of knowing too 
much. 

How paflion drives a man on ! I have written, as 
thou’lt fee, a prodigious quantity in a very few hours ! 
Now my refentments are warm, I will fee, and per¬ 
haps will punilh, this proud, this double- arm’d beauty. 
I have fent to tell her, that I muft be admitted to fup 
with her. We have neither of us dined : She re- 
fufcd to drink tea in the afternoon.—And I believe 
neither of us will have much ftomach to our fupper. 

LETTER XXVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Sunday morning , 7, May 21. 

I Was at the play laft night with Mr. Lovelace 
and Mifs Horton. It is, you know, a deep and 
moft affecting tragedy in the reading. You have my 
remarks upon it, in the little book you made me write 
upon the principal adling plays. You will not won¬ 
der, that Mifs Horton, as well as I, was greatly moved 
at the reprefentation, when I tell you, and have fome 
pleafure in telling you, that Mr. Lovelace himfelf was 
very fenfibly touched with fome of the moft affefting 
fcenes. I mention this in praife of the author’s per¬ 
formance ; for I take Mr. Lovelace to be one of the 
moft hard-hearted men in the world. Upon my 
word, my dear, I do. 

His behaviour, however, on this occafion, and on 
our return, was unexceptionable, only that he would 
oblige me to ftay to fupper with the women be¬ 
low, when we came back, and to fit up with him 
and them till near one o’clock this morning^ I was 
r efolved to be even with him ; and indeed i am not 

very 
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very forry to have the pretence \ for I love to pafs the 
Sundays by myfelf. 

To have the better excufe to avoid his teazing, I 
am ready drefl'ed to go to church this morning. I 
will go only to St. James’s church, and in a chair ; 
that I may be fure I can go out and come in when I 
plcafc, without being obtruded upon by him, as I 
was twice before. 


Near nine o'clock. 

I have your kind letter of yefterday. He knows 
I have. And I fhall expe£f, that he will be inquili- 
tive next time I fee him after your opinion of his pro- 
pofals. I doubted not your approbation of them, and 
had written an anfwer on that prefumption $ which 
is ready for him. He muft ftudy for occafions of pro- 
craftination, and to difoblige me, if now any thing 
happens to fet us at variance again. 

He is very importunate to fee me; he has delired 
to attend me to church. He is angry, that I have de¬ 
clined to breakfaft with him. I was fure that I fhould 
not be at my own liberty, if I had.— I bid Dorcas tell 
him, that I defired to have this day to myfelf; I 
would fee him in the morning, as early as he pleafed. 
She fays, fhe knows not what ails him, but that he 
is out of humour with every-body. 

He has fent again, in a peremptory manner. He 
warns me of Singleton. But furely, I fent him w r ord, 
if he was not afraid of Singleton at the play-houfe 
laft night, I need not at church to day: So many 
churches to one play-houfe.— I have accepted of his 
fervant’s propofed attendance.— But he is quite dif- 
pleafed, it feems. I don’t care. I will not be per¬ 
petually at his infolent beck.— Adieu, my dear, till 
I return. The chair waits. He won’t flop me, fure, 
as 1 go down to it. 


I did not fee him as I went down. He is, it 
Teems, cxceflively out of humour. Dorcas fays. Not 

with 
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with me neither, (he believes: But fomething has 
vex’d him. This is put on, perhaps, to make me 
dine with him. But I won’t, if I can help it. I 
fhan’t get rid of him for the reft of the day, if I do. 


He was very earneft to dine with me. But I was 
refolved to carry this one fmall point; and fo denied 
to dine myfelf. And indeed I was endeavouring to 
write to my coufin Morden ; and had begun three 
different letters, without being able to pleale myfelf; 
fo uncertain and fo unplealing is my fituation. 

He was very bufy in writing, Dorcas fays, and pur- 
fued it without dining, becaufe I denied him my com¬ 
pany. 

He afterwards demanded , as I may fay, to be ad¬ 
mitted to afternoon tea with me: And appealed by 
Dorcas to his behaviour to me laft night; as if, as I 
fent him word by her, he thought he had a merit in 
being unexceptionable. However, I repeated my 
promife to meet him as early as he pleafed in the 
morning, or to breakfaft with him. 

Dorcas fays, he raved. I heard him loud, and I 
heard his fervant fly from him, as I thought. You* 
my deareft friend, fay, in one of yours ( a ), that you 
muft have fomebody to be angry at, when your mo¬ 
ther fets you up.—I Ihould be very loth to draw com- 
parifons.-But the workings of palfion, when indulg’d, 
are but too much alike, whether in man or woman. 

® % 

He has juft fent me word, that he infills upon flip¬ 
ping with me. As wc had been in a good train for fe- 
veral days paft, I thought it not prudent to break 
with him, for little matters. Yet, to be, in a manner, 
threaten’d into his will, I know not how to bear that. 


While I was confldering, he came up, and,tapping 
at my door, told me, in a very angry tone, he muft fee 

me 



( a ) fW. III. Letter lxix.332. 
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me this night. He could not reft, till he had been told 
what he had done to deferve this treatment. 

I muft go to him. Yet perhaps he has nothing 
new to fay to me.— I (hall be very angry with him. 

As the Lady could not know what Mr . Lovelace's de- 
figns were, nor the caufe of his ill humour , it will 
not be improper to purfue the fubjett from his letter . 

Having defcribed his angry manner of demanding, 
in perfon, her company at fupper 5 he proceeds as fol¬ 
lows. 

’Tis hard, anfwered the fair Perverfe, that I am to 
be fo little my own miftrefs. I will meet you in the 
dining-room half an hour hence. 

I went down to wait that half-hour. All the wo- 
men fet me hard to give her caufe for this tyranny. 
They demonftrated, as well from the nature of the 
fex , as of the cafe y that I had nothing to hope for 
from my tamenefs,and could meet with no worfe treat¬ 
ment, were I to be guilty of the laft: offence. They 
urged me vehemently to try at leaft what effect fome 
greater familiarities, than 1 had ever ufed with her, 
would have: And their arguments being ftrengthened 
by my juft refentments on the difcoveries I had made, 
I was refolved to take fome liberties, and, as they 
were received, to take ftill greater, and lay all the 
fault upon her tyranny. In this humour I went up, 
and never had paralytic fo little command of his 
joints, as I had, as I walked about the dining-room, 
attending her motions. 

With an eredt mien (he enter’d, her face averted, 
her lovely bofom fwelling, and the more charmingly 
protuberant for the ere&nefs of her mien. O Jack ! 
that fullennefs and referve fhould give this haughty maid 
new charms ! But in every attitude, in every humour, 
in every gefture, is beauty beautiful.—By her averted 
face, and indignant afpeft, I faw the dear infolent was 

difpofed 
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difpofed to be angry— But by the fiercenefs of mine, 
as my trembling hands feized hers, I foon made fear 
her predominant paflion. And yet the moment I 
beheld her, my heart was daftardiz’d, damp’d, and 
reverenced over. Surely this is an angel, Jack!— 
And yet, had fhe not been known to be a female, 
they would not from babyhood have drefled her as 
fuch, nor would (he, but upon that convi&ion, have 
continued the drefs. 

Let me afk you, Madam, I befeech you tell me, 
what I have done to deferve this diftant treatment ? 

And let me alk you, Mr. Lovelace, why are my 
retirements to be thus invaded ?—What can you have 
to fay to me fince laft night, that I went with you fo 
much againft my will to the play ? And after fitting 
up with you, equally againft my will, till a very late 
hour ?— 

'I his I have to fay. Madam, that I cannot bear to 
be kept at this diftance from you under the fame roof. 
I have a thoufand things to fay, to talk of, relating 
to our prefent and future profpe&s$ but when I want 
to open my whole foul to you, you are always con¬ 
triving to keep me at a diftance; you make me in- 
confiftent with myfelf; your heart is fet upon delays ; 
you muft have views that you will not own. Tell 
me. Madam, I conjure you to tell me, this moment, 
without fubterfuge or referve, in what light am 1 to 
appear to you in future ? I cannot bear this diftance ; 
the fufpenfe you hold me in I cannot bear. 

In what light, Mr. Lovelace ? In no bad light, I 
hope.— Pray, Mr. Lovelace, do not grafp my hands 
fo hard [endeavouring to withdraw her hands]. Pray 
let me go— 

You hate me. Madam—- 

I hate nobody. Sir— 

You hate me. Madam, repeated I. 

Inftigated and refolved, as I came up, I wanted 
fome new provocation, The devil indeed, as foon as 
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my" angel made her appearance, crept out of my 
heart; but he had left the door open, and was no 
farther off than my elbow. 

You come up in no good temper, I fee, Mr. 
Lovelace—But pray be not violent— I have done you 
no hurt—Pray be not violent— 

Sweet creature ! And I clafped one arm about her, 
holding one hand in my other— You have done me no 
hurt /— You have done me the greateft hurt!— In 
what have I deferved the diftance you keep me at ?— 
I knew not what to fay. 

She ftruggled to difengage herfelf — Pray, Mr. 
Lovelace, let me withdraw. I know not why this 
is— I know not what I have done to offend you. I 
fee you are come with a defign to quarrel with me. 
If you would not terrify me by the ill-humour you 
are in, permit me to withdraw. I will hear all you 
have to fay another time—To-morrow morning, as 
I fent you word ; but indeed you frighten me.—I be- 
feech you, if you have any value for me, permit me 
to withdraw. 

Night, mid- night, is neceffary, Belford. Surprize, 
terror, muji be neceflary to the ultimate trial of this 
charming creature, fay the women below what they 
will—I could not hold my purpofes—This was not 
the firft time that I had intended to try if fhe could 
forgive. 

I killed her hand with a fervor, as if I would have 
left my lips upon it—Withdraw then, deareft and 
ever-dear creature— Indeed I enter’d in a very ill 
humour : I cannot bear the diftance you fo cauflefly 
keep me at—Withdraw, however. Madam, fince it 
is your will to withdraw; and judge me generoufly ; 
judge me but as I deferve to be judged ; and let me 
hope to meet you to-morrow morning early, in fuch 
a temper as becomes our prefent fituation, and my 
future hopes. And fo faying, I conduced her to the 
door, and left her there. But inftead of going down 
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to the women, went into my own chamber, and 
locked myfelf in ; alhamed of being awed by her ma- 
jeftic lovelinefs and apprehenfive virtue, into fo great 
a change of purpofe, notwithftanding I had fuch juft 
provocations from the letters of her faucy friend, 
founded on her own reprefentations of fa£b and fix¬ 
ations between herfelf and me. 

m 

c The Lady thus defcribes her terrors , and Mr . Love~ 
lace's behaviour , on this occafion . 

On my entering the dining-room, he took my 
hands in his, in fuch a humour, as I faw plainly he 
was refolved to quarrel with me.— And for what ?— 
I never in my life beheld in any-body fuch a wild, 
fuch an angry, fuch an impatient fpirit. I was ter¬ 
rified ; and inftead of being as angry as I intended to 
be, I was forced to be all mildnefs. I can hardly re¬ 
member what were his firft words, I was fo frighted. 
But, You hate me y Madam ! You hate me , Madam ! 
were fome of them—with fuch a fiercenefs—I wifh’d 
myfelf a thoufand miles diftant from him. I hate no¬ 
body, faid I; I thank God I hate no-body—You ter¬ 
rify me, Mr. Lovelace— Let me leave you.— The 
man, my dear, looked quite ugly— I never faw a man 
look fo ugly, as paffion made him look.— And for 
what ? — And he fo grafped my hands — fierce 
creature ! He fo grafped my hands ! In fhort, he 
feemed by his looks, and by his words (once putting 
his arms about meJ, to wifh me to provoke him.— 
So that I had nothing to do, but to beg of him, which 
I did repeatedly, to permit me to withdraw ; and to 
promife to meet him at his own time in the morning. 

It was with a very ill grace, that he complied, on 
that condition ; and at parting he killed my hand with 
fuch a favagenefs, that a rednefs remains upon it 
Hill. 

Perfe& for me, my deareft Mifs Howe, perfe£I for 
me, I befeech you, your kind fcheme with Mrs. 

Townfend. 
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Townfend. —And I will then leave this man. See 
you not how from ftep to ftep, he grows upon me ?— 

I tremble to look back upon his incroachments. And 
now to give me caufe to apprehend more evil from 
him, than indignation will permit me to exprefs !— 
O my dear, perfedf your fcheme, and let me fly from 
fo ftrange a wretch ! He muft certainly have views in 
quarrelling with me thus, which he dare not own ! 
Yet what can they be ? 

*3 § 

I was fo difgufted with him, as well as frighted by 
him, that, on my return to my chamber, in a fit of 
paflionate defpair, I tore aimoft in two, the anfwer I 
had written to his propofals. 

I will fee him in the morning, becaufe I promifed 
I would. But I will go out, and that without him, 
or any attendant. If he account not tolerably for 
his fudden change of behaviour, and a proper op¬ 
portunity offer of a private lodging in fome creditable 
houfe, I will not any more return to this :—At pre- 
fent I think fo. — And there will I either attend the 
perfecting of your fcheme ; or, by your epiftolarv 
mediation, make my own terms witlf the wretch; 
fince it is your opinion, that I muft be his, and can¬ 
not help myfelf. Or, perhaps take a refolution to 
throw myfelf at once into Lady Betty’s protection ; 
and this will hinder him from making his infolently- 
threatned vifit to Harlowe-Place. 










The Lady writes again on Monday evening ; and 
gives her friend an account of all that has palled be¬ 
tween herfelf and Mr. Lovelace that day ; and of her 
being terrified out of her purpofe of going abroad: 
But Mr. Lovelace’s next letters giving a more 
ample account of all, hers are omitted. 

It is proper, however, to mention, that (he re¬ 
urges Mifs Howe (from the difiatisfaCtion fbe has 
reafon for from what palled between Mr. Love¬ 
lace 
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lace and herfelf) to perfect her fcheme in relation to 
Mrs. Townfend. 

She concludes this letter in thefe words : 
c I fhould fay fomething of your laft favour (but a 
f 4 few hours ago received), and of your dialogue with 
* your mother. — Are you not very whimfical, my 
4 dear ? — I have but two things to wifh for on this 
4 occafion. The one, that your charming pleafantry 
4 had a better fubje£f, than that you find for it in 
4 this dialogue. The other, that my fituation were 
4 not fuch, as muft too often damp that pleafantry, 
4 and will not permit me to enjoy it, as I ufed to do. 
s 4 Be, however, happy in yourfelf, tho* you can- 
4 not in 


4 Your Clarissa Harlowe/ 


LETTER XXVII. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 



Monday Morn . May 22. 


O generality in this lady. None at all. Wouldll 
thou not have thought, that after I had per¬ 
mitted her to withdraw, primed for mifchief as I was, 
that fhe would meet me next morning early; and 
that with a fmile 5 making me one of her beft cour- 
? tefies ? 

I was in the dining-room before fix, expe&ing her. 
She opened not her door. I went up-ftairs and down, 
and hemm’d, and called Will, called Dorcas : Threw 
the doors hard to ; but ftill fhe opened not her door. 
Thus till half an hour after eight, fooled I away my 
time; and then, breakfaft ready, I fent Dorcas to re- 
queft her company. 

But I was aftonifhed, when, following the wench 
at the firft invitation, I faw her enter drefled, all but 
lier gloves, and thofe and her fan in her hand $ in the 
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fame moment, bidding Dorcas dire£l Will, to get her 

a chair to the door. ,no TO 3n .°<§ 2 i m-su-TW 

Cruel creature, thought I, to expofe me thus to 
the diriiiion of the women below 1* / 

Going abroad, Madam fr 

I am, Sir. 

I looked curfed fifty, I am fure.—You will break- 
faft firft, I hope, Madam, in a very humble ftrain : 
Yet with an hundred tenter*hooks in tny heart. 

Had (he given me more notice of her intention, I 
had perhaps wrought myfelf up to the frame I was in 
the day before, and begun my vengeance. And im¬ 
mediately came into my head all the virulence that 
had been transcribed for me from Mifs Howe’s let¬ 
ters, and in that I had transcribed myfelf. ' "■ = vJinin 

Yes, (he would drink one difh; and then laid heir 
gloves and fan in the windpw juft by. 

I was perfectly difconcerted. I hemm’d and haw’d, 
and was going to fpeak feveral times ; but knew not 
in what key. Who!s modeft now, thought I! Who’s 
infolent now !— How a tyrant of a woman confounds 
a bafhful man! —She was my Mifs Howe, I thought,^ 
and I the fpiritlefs Hickman. 

At laft, I will begin, thought I. jp 

She a difti—I a difti. 

Sip, her eyes her own, (he ; like an haughty and 
imperious Sovereign, confcious of dignity, every look 
a favour. 

Sip, like her vaflal, I j lips and hands trembling, 
and not knowing that I Tipp’d or tafted. 

I was— I was —Iffp’d—drawing in my breath and 
the liquor together, tho’ I Scalded my mouth with 
it—-I Was in hopes. Madam— ‘ 4i 

Dorcas came in juft then.—Dorcas, faid ftie, is a 
eba’ir gone for ? 

Damn’d impertinence, thought I, putting me out 
of mv Speech ! And I was forced to wait for the fer- 
vaMtfs iUifwer to the infolent miftrefs’s queftion. : ! 
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William is gone for one, MadanLk ori^T-ficHDi! 
. ThiS . CQft W/ minute’s filence before I could be¬ 
gin again.—And then it was with my hopes, and my 

hopes, and my hopes, that I fliould have been early 
admitted to-— tJ ' T 7 

What weather is it, Dorcas? faid fhe, as regard- 
lets of me, as if I had not been prelent. 

A little lowering. Madam.—The fun is gone in— 
It was very fine half an hour ago. . 

I had no patience—Up I rofe. Down went the 
feucerand all.—Confound the weather, the 
funlxiine, and the wench !—Begone for a devil, when 

I am fpeakmg to your lady, and have fo little oppor¬ 
tunity given me. ^ r 

Up rofe the lady* half frighted ; and fnatched from 
the wmdow her gloyes and fan. 

You muft .not go. Madam! —By my foul, you 
muff not—Taking her hand. 

JUluJi not , Sii ! But I mull—You can curie your 
maid in my abfence, as well as if I were prefent— 

Uxcept-Except— you intend for me> what you di¬ 
re# to her. y V 

Deareft creature, you mult not go J — You muft 
not leave me !— Such determined fcorn 1 Such con¬ 
tempts ' Queftions alk’d your fervant of no mean- 
mg but to break in upon mewho could bear it ? 

Detain me not, ftruggling. — I will not be with¬ 
held.—I hke you not, nor your ways— You fought 

t0 T h m t.yf fte ^7v for no reafon in the 

worid that I can think of, but becaufe I was too 

obhging You are an ingrateful man ; and I hate 
you with my whole heart, Mr. Lovelace ! 

Do not make jne defperate. Madam—Permit me 
to fay, that you fhall not leave me in this humour. 
Where-ever you go, I will attend you.— Had Mifs 
_ m 7 friend, I had not been thus treated — 

it is but too plain to whom my difficulties are owino-, 
Hve long obferved, that every letter you receive 
\ C Hz farO’U 


o 
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She would ha vzyou treat me , as Jhe treats Mr. Hickman, 
I fuppofe: But neither does that treatment become 
your admirable temper to offer, nor me to receive. 

This ftartled her. She did not care to have me 
think hardly of Mifs Howe. 

But recollefting herfelf, Mifs Howe, faid fhe, is a 
friend to virtue, and to good men.— If (he like not 
you, it is becaufe you are not one of thofe. 7J 

Yes, Madam; and therefore, to fpcak of Mr. 
Hickman and Myfelf, as you both, I fuppofe, think of 
each, fhe treats him as (he would not treat a Love¬ 
lace, —I challenge you, Madam, to (hew me but one 
of tlie many letters you have received from her, where 
I am mentioned. 

Whither will this lead us ? replied (he. Mifs Howe 
is juft; Mifs Howe is good.—She writes, (lie (peaks, 
of every-body as they deferve. If you point me out 
but any one occafion, upon which you have reafon to 
build a merit to yourfelf, as either juft or good, or 
even generous, I will look out for her letter on that 
occafion (if it be one I have acquainted her with) ; 
and will engage it (hall be in your favour. ' 

Devililh fevere ! And as indelicate as fevere, to put 
a modeft man upon hunting backward after his own 
merits. 

She would have flung from me : .1 will go out, Mr. 
Lovelace. I will not be detained. 

Indeed you muft not. Madam, in this humour. 
And I placed myfelf between her and the door.— 
And then (he threw herfelf into a chair, fanning her¬ 
felf, her fweet face all crimfoned over.with paflion; 

I caft myfelf at her feet.— Begone, Mr. Lovelace, 
faid (he, with a reje&ing motion, her fan in her hand; 
for your own fake leave me !—My foul is above thee, 
mail! With both her hands pufhing me from her !— 
Urge me not to tell thee, how fincerely l think my 
foul above thee ! — Thou haft a proud, a too proud 
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heart, to contend with !—Leave me, and leave, me far 
ever !—Thou haft a proud heart to contend with ! . 

Her air, her inanner, her voice, were bewitching!y 

noble, tho’ her words were To feyere n oMsiimbsoi/ov 

Let me worfhip an angel, faidl, no woman. For¬ 
give me, deareft creature !— Creature if you be, for¬ 
give me !—Forgive my inadvertencies! Forgive my 
• inequalities ! —Pity my infirmity! —Who is equal to 
my Ciaril&.LfUlo r , ^i,i -. 

I trembled between admiration and love ; and wrapt 
t my^arins about her knees, as fhe lat. She try’d to 
rife,.at the moment; but my clafping round her thus 
ar^g^^i^ew her down again; and never was wo- 
L man more affrighted. But free as my clafping emo¬ 
tion might appear to her apprehenfive heart, I had. 
j not, at the infant, any thought but what reverence 
infpired. And till (he had actually withdrawn (which 
I permitted under promife of a fpeedy return, and on 
her confent to difmifs the chair), all the motions of my 
l^riyyere as pure as her own. 

She kept not her. word. An hour I waited, before 
' I fent to claim her promife. She could not poflibiy 
fee me yet, was the anfwer. As foon as fhe could, fhe 

would. wi/3t a&jloiibr. ; • ib. i i * 

Dorcas (ays, fhe ftill exceflively trembled ; and or¬ 
dered her to give her water and hartfhorn. 

A ftrange apprehenfive creature ! — Her terror is 
too great for the occafion.—Evils in apprehertfion are 
often greater than evils in reality. Haft thou never 
obferved, that the terrors of a bird caught, and actually 
in the hand, bear no comparifon to what we might 
have fuppofed thofe terrors would be, were we to 
have formed a judgment of the fame bird by its fhy- 
nefs before taken ? 

Dear creature ! — Did Are never romp ? Did fhe 
never f^rom girlhood to now, hoyden? The innocent 
kinds of freedom taken and allowed on thefe occa- 
fions, would have familiarized her to greater. Sacri- 

H 3 ~ lege. 






fhe think to be a wif£ ! r T Tif ^ 

But how do I know till I try, whether fhe may not 
by a lefs alarming treatment"be prevailed upon, or 
whether [Day, I have done with thee !] fhe may not 
yield to nightly furprizes ? This is flillthe burden of 
ihy fong, I can marry her when I will. And if I do, 
after prevailing (whether by furprize or reludfant con- 
fen t) whom but myfelf (hall I have injured? 



as fhe can, fhe tells Polly Horton, who made her a 
tender vifit, and to whom fhe is lefs referved than to 
any-body elfe. Her emotion, fhe Jwas 

not owing to perverfenefs, to nicety, to ill-humour; 
but to weaknef of heart . She has not Jlrcngth $f 
mind fufficient, fhe fays, to enable her to fupport her 
condition, and her apprehenfions, under the weight 
of a father’s curfe; which fhe fears is more than be¬ 
ginning to operate. , 

Yet what a contradi&ion !— JVeahnef of heart , 
fays fhe, with fuch a Jlrength of will! •—- O JBelford ! 
fhe is a lion-hearted lady, in every cafe where her ho¬ 
nour, her punctilio rather, calls for fpirit. put I 
have had reafon more than once in her cafe, to con¬ 
clude, that the paflions of the gentlcft, flowej to be 
moved than thofe of the quick, are the moft flaming, 
the moft irrefiftible, when raifed.— Yet her charm¬ 
ing body is not equally organized. The unequal 
partners pull two ways ; and the divinity within her 
tears her Aiken frame. But had the fyme foul inform¬ 
ed a mafeuline body, never would there have been a 
truer 



Monday , two o'clock* 


My beloved not yet vifible. She is not well. 
What expeftaf'^ i 
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^2 i3/i mad anl nouol os lucf dfal 

jl^ ^deneis th a n revenge appre-* 

hended. Vet, how niy foul thirds for revenge upon 
both thefe ladies !-I muft have recourfe to my mafter- 
ftrokes. This curfed projeCt of Mifs Howe and her 
Mrs. Townfend, if I cannot contrive to render it 
abortive, will be always a fword hanging over my 
head. Upon every little difobligation my beloved 
will be for taking wing ; and the pains I have taken, 
to deprive her of every other refuge or protection, in 
order to make her abfolutely dependent upon me, wilt 
be all thrown away. But, perhaps, I (hall find out a 
Smuggler to counteract Mifs Howe. 

Thou remembreft thecontention between the Suit 
and the North wind, in the fable; which fhould firft: 
make an honeft Traveller throw offhis cloak. 

Boreas began firft. He puffed away moft vehe¬ 
mently; and often made the poor fellow curve and 
flagger : But with no other effeCt, than to caufe him 
tp'wfaphis furtoutthe clofer about him. 

But when it came to Phoebus’s turn, he fo played 
upon the traveller with his beams, that he made him 
firft Unbutton, and then throw it quite off : — Nor 
left he, till he obliged him to take to the friendly (hade 
of a fpreading beech; where proftrating himfelf ou 
the thrown*off cloak, he took a comfortable nap. 

The viCtor-god then laughed outright, both at Bo¬ 
reas and the Traveller, and purfued his radiant courfe, 
ftiining upon, and warming and cherifliing a thoufand 
new objeCts, as he danced along : And at night, when 
he put up his fiery courfers, he diverted his Thetis 
with the relation of his pranks in the paffed day. 

I, in like manner, will difcard all my boiftrous 
inventions; and if I can oblige my fweet Traveller to- 
throw afide, but for one moment, the cloak of her 
rigid virtue, I fhall have nothing to do, but, like the 
Sun, to blefs new objeCts with my rays. — But my 
chofen hours of converfation and repofe, after all my 
peregrinations, will be devoted to my goddefs. 

H 4 And- 


wi r\ » T 




tion of her! — 




And now, Belford, according to my-new fyftcm, 
I . think this houfe of Mrs; Fretchville *ait emba- 
cafs upon me. i I will get rid of it^'ifor foftie time at 
leaft. Mennell, when Iamout, fhallcome to her, 
inquiring forme. What for? thou*Jt ask. WillR* 
for !—Haft thou not heard what has befallen 



Mrs. Fretchville?-—Then P11 tell thee, oJ 

Qne of her maids, about a week ago* was taken 
with the fmall-pox.^1 The reft kept their miftrefs 
ignorant of it till Friday ; and fhen fhe came to know 
it by accident.—The greater half of the plagues poor 
mortals of condition are tormented with, b proceed 
from the fervants they take, partly for fbew, partly 
for uie, and with a view to lefl'en their cares. -dsfinA 
This has fo terrified the widows that fhe is taken 
with all the fymptoms which threaten an attack from 
that dreadful enemy of fair faces.—So muft not think 
of removing : Yet cannot expedf, that we ftiould be 
further delayed on her account. 

. She now wifhes, with all her heart, that fhe had 
known her own mind, and gone into the country at 
fir ft when I treated about the houfe : This evil then 
had not happened ! — A curfed crofs accident for us 9 
too!—High-ho! Nothing elfe, I think, in this mortal 
fife ! — People need not ftudy to bring crofles upon 
themfelves by their petulancies. , y, ^ toCI—.aid** 

So this affair of the houfe will be over; at leaft, 
for one while. But then I can fall upon an expedient 
which will make amends for this disappointment. 
Since I muft move flow , in order to be /»rr, I have a 
charming contrivance or two in my head—Even fup- 
pofing fhe fhould get away, to bring her back again. 

But what is become of Lord M. 1 trow, that he 
writes not to me, in anfwer to my invitation If he 
would fend me fuch a letter, as I could fhewy it‘might 
go a great way towards a perfect reconciliation* I v 
have written to Charlotte about it. He (hall foon 



hear 
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hear from me, and that’In a way he won’t like, if he 
writes not quickly. He has fometimes threatened to 
difinherit me: But if I fhould renounce him , it would- 
be but juftice, and would vex him ten times more,*- 
than any thing he can do, will vex me. Then, the 
fettlements unavoidably delayed, by his neglect 
How (hall 1 bear fuch a life of procraftination ! 1^ 
who, as to my will, and impatience, and fo forth, 
am of the true lady-make / and can as little bear con- 
troul and difappointment as the belt of them ! .* 

<Qp op $ 

Another letter from Mifs Howe. Ifuppofe it is 
which {he promifes in herlaftr to fend her, relate- 
ing to the courtfhip between old Tony the uncle, and* 
Annabella the mother. I fhould be extremely re¬ 
joiced to fee it. No more of the fmuggler-plot in it, 

I hope* i£Phis, it feems, file has put in her pocket.*. 
But I hope I-fhall foon find itdepolited with the reft. 
3d binom ow isrit lonoso is » * sfuvoitm lo 

Monday ■ evening i >uj 

At my repeated requeft fhe condefcended to meet 
me in the dining-room to afternoon tea, and not bei-4 
fore, iivs cidT : aluori odt uuodfi benwii Itwriw fhti 

She entered with bafhfulncfs, as I thought; ina‘ 
pretty confufion, for having carried herapprqhenfions' 
too far. Sullen and flow moved fhe towards the tea- 
table.—Dorcas prefent, bufy in tea- cup preparations. • 
I took her relu&ant hand, and prefled it to my lips.— 
Deareft, lovelieft of creatures, why this diftance ? 
Why this difpleafure ? — How can you thus torture - 
the faithfulleft heart in the world ? —She difengaged 
her band. Again I would have fnatch ? d it. 

Be quiet, peevifhly withdrawing it; and down fhe 
fat; a gentle palpitation in the beauty of beauties in¬ 
dicating mingled fullennefs ^ and refentment ; her 
htowy handkerchief riflng and falling, and a fweer 
fldfli ovcifpreading her chariinng cheeks, 
nodi Item oH .jj luodiiH cv’xdO o) noun/ To?-* 
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,> r God’s fJce, Madam !— And a third time I 
would have taken her repulfing hand. 

And for the fame fake, Sir j no more teaming. 

Dorcas retired ; I drew my chair nearer hers, an.d 
with the moft refpe&ful tendernefs took her hand; 
and told her, that I could not, without the utmoft 
concern, forbear to exprefs my apprehenftons (from 
the diftance fhe was fo defirous to keep me at), that 
if any man in the world was more indifferent to her, 
to ufe no harfher a word, than another, it was the 
unhappy wretch before her. 

She looked fleadilv upon me for a moment, and 
with her other hand, not withdrawing that I held, 
pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket; and by a 
twinkling motion, tried to dillipate a tear or two, 
which flood ready in each eye, to meander them (elves 
a paflage down her glowing cheeks; but anfwered 
me only with a figh, and an averted face. 

I urged her to fpeak; to look up at me j to blefs 
me with an eye more favourable. 

I had reafon, fhe told me, for my complaint of her 
indifference. She faw nothing in mv mind that was 
generous. I was not a man to be obliged or favour¬ 
ed. My ftrange behaviour to her fince Saturday 
night, for no caufe at all that fhe knew of, con¬ 
vinced her ot this. Whatever hopes fhe had con¬ 
ceived of me, were utterly diflipated : All my ways 
were difguflful to her. 

This cut me to the heart. The guilty, I believe, 
in every cafe, lefs patiently bear the detecting truth, 
than the innocent do the degrading falfhood. 

I befpeke her patience, while I took the liberty to 
account for this change, on my part.—I re-acknow- 
Jcged the pride of my heart, which could not bear the 
thought of that want of preference in the heart of a 
lady, whom I hoped to call mine, which file had al¬ 
ways manifefled. Marriage, I laid, ^a Hate that 
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upon with indifference on either 

fide. 

It is Infolence, interrupted (he, it is prefumjation. 
Sir, to expeft tokens of value, without refoiving to 
dejerve them. You have no whining creature before 
you, Mr. Lovelace, overcome by weak motives, to 
love where there is no merit. Mifs Howe cart tell 


vou. Sir, that I never loved the faults of my friend ; 
nor ever wifhed her to love me for mine. It was a 
rule with us, not to fpare each other. And would a 
man who has nothing but faults (for pray. Sir, what 
are your virtues ?) expe& that I fhould fhew a value 
for him ? Indeed, if I did, I fhould not deferve even 


his value, but ought to be defpifed by him. / 

«° Well have you* Madam, kept up to this noble 
manner of thinking. You are in no danger of being 
defpifed for any marks of tendernefs or favour 
fhewn to the man before you. You have been 
perhaps, you'll think, laudably, ftudious of making 
and taking occafions to declare,, that it was far 
from being owing to your; choice,- that you had 
ajiy thoughts of me.- My whole foul,. Madam, in 
all its errors, in all its wifhes, in all its views, had 
been laid open and naked before you, had I been en¬ 
couraged by fuoh a; (hare in your confidence and 
efteem,. as would have fecurcd me again# your appre¬ 
hended worft Conftru&ions of what I fhould from 
time to time have revealed to you, and confulted you 
upon. For never was there a franker heart y nor a 
man fo ready to accufe himfelf. [This, Belford, is 
true]. But.you know, Madam, how much other- 
wifeit has been between us. —-L)oubt, diftance, re- 
ferve, on your part,, begat 1 doubt, fear, awe, on 
mine.— How little confidence! as if we apprehended? 
each othtr to be a plotter rather than a lover. How 
have I dreaded every letter that has been brought you. 
from Wilfon’s ! —And with reafons fince the laft, 
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propofols I had made you in writing*] has, if I jpay-i 
judge by the effects, and by your denial of feeing me 
yefterday (tho’ you could go abroad, and in a chair 
too, to .avoid my attendance on yoyj* (et you again# 
me more than ever,, <- vljiul ftiub I bns ; eays vm o 
I was guilty, it feems, of going to church, faid the 
indignant charmer 5 and without die company of a 
man, whofe choice it would not have been to go, 
had I not gone. I was guilty of defiring to have the 
whole Sunday to myfelf, after I had obliged you, 
againft my will, at a play; and after you had detained 
me, equally to my diflike, to a very late hour over 
night.—Thefe were my faults: For thefe I was to be 
punifhed j I was to be compelled to fee you, and to 
be terrified when I did fee you, by the moft {hocking 
ill-humour that was ever {hewn to a creature in my 
circumftances, and not bound to bear it. You have 
pretended to find free fault with my father’s temper, 
Mr. Lovelace: But the worft that he ever {hewed 
after marriage, was not in the leaft to be compared 
to what you have {hewn twenty times beforehand .— 
And what axe my profpe&s with you, at the very 
heft ?— My indignation rifes again# you, Mr. JLpjie- 
lace, while I fpeak to you, when I recoiled the many 
inftances, equally ungenerous and unpolite, of your 
behaviour to one whom you have brought into di- 
ftrefs—And I can hardly bear you in my fight. | bed 
She turned from me, {landing up 5 and lifting up 
her folded hands and charming eyes, fwimming in 
tears—O my dear papa, faid the inimitable creature, 
you might have fpared your heavy curfe, had you 
known how I have been puniftied, ever fince my 
fwerving feet led me out of your garden-doors to meet 
this man! Then, finking into her chair, a burft of 
paflionate tears forced their way down her glowing 
cheeks, j.\ j iitiulivt- 'noil om lobniri Jon liiw uoy 3jsriJ 
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My deareft taking her ftill folded hands in 
mine, who can bear an invocation fo affe&ing, tho* ib 
pafllonate ? [And, as I hope to live, my nofe tingled, 
as I once when a boy, remember it did (and indeed 
once more very lately),- juft before fome tears came 
into my eyes ; and I durft hardly truft my face in view 11 
of hers] What have I done to deferve this impatient 
exclamation?—Have I, at any time, by word, by 
deeds, by looks, given you caufe to doubt my ho¬ 
nour, my reverence, my adoration , I may call it, of 
your virtues?—All is owing to mifapprehenfion, i v 
hope, on both Tides.—Condefcend to clear up but your 
part, as I will mine, and all rauft fpeedily be happy.— 
Would to heaven I loved that heaven as I love you f 
And yet, if I doubted a return in love, let me perifh 
if I fhould know how to wifh you mine ! — Give me 
hope, deareft creature, give me but hope, that I am 
your preferable choice !—Give me but hope, that you 
hate me not; that you do not defpife me. 

O Mr. Lovelace, we have been long enough to¬ 
gether, to be tired of each others humours and ways ; 
ways and humours fo different, that perhaps you 
ought to diflike me , as much as I do you .—I think, T •** 
think, that I cannot make an anfwerable return to the 
value you profefs for me. My temper is utterly^; 
ruined. You have given me an ill opinion of all ,! 
mankind ; of yourfelf in particular : And withal fo 
bad a one of myfelf, that I fhall never be able to look 
up, having utterly and for ever loft all that felf-com- 
placency, and confcious pride, which are fo neceflary 
to carry a woman through this life with tolerable 
fat4sfa<ftion to herfelf. 

She paufed. *» I was filent. By my foul, thought I, 
this fweet creature will at laft undo me ! 

She proceeded;—What now remains, but that you 
pronounce me free of all obligation to you ? And 
that you will not hinder me from purfuing the deftiny 
that (hall be allotted me ? 

I nf 4 
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Again fhe paufed. I was ftfll filent; meditating 
whether to renounce all further defigns upon her'J 
whether I had not received fufficient evidence of a 
virtue, and of a greatnefs of foul, that could not be 
queflioned, or impeached? sift blwT«^f4tjhw, 

She went on: Propitious to me be your filence, 
Mr. Lovelace !— Tell me, that l am free of all obli¬ 
gation to you. You know, I never made you pro- 
mifes.—You know, that you are not under any to 
me .—My broken fortunes I matter not.— 

She was proceeding.-My deareft life, faid I, I have 
been all this time, tho* you fill me with doubts of vour 
favour, bufy in the nuptial preparations.—lam actually 
in treaty for equipage. *° f 

Equipage , Sir f— Trappings, Tinfel! — What is 
Equipage; what is Life; what is Any-thirig, to a crea¬ 
ture funk fo low, as I am in my own opinion !—La¬ 
bouring under a father’s curfe !-Unable to look back¬ 
ward without reproach, or forward without terror !— 
Thefe reflections ftrengthen’d by every crofs acci- 
.dent!—And what but crofs accidents befal me !—All 
my darling fchemes dafhed in pieces ; all mjr hopes at 
an end; deny me not the liberty to refuge myfelf in 
fome obfcure corner, where neither the enemies you 
have made me, nor the few friends you have left me, 
may ever hear of the fuppofed rafh one, till thofe 
happy moments are at hand, which (hall expiate for all! 

I had not a word to fay for myfelf. Such a war in 
my mind had I never known. Gratitude, and ad¬ 
miration of the excellent creature before me, com¬ 
bating with villainous habit, with refolutions fo pre¬ 
meditately made, and with views fo much gloried 
in !—An hundred new contrivances in my head, and 
in my heart, that, to be honeft, as it is called, mult 
all be given up, by a heart delighting in intrigue and 
difficulty—Mifs Howe’s virulences endeavoured to be 
recolleded—Yet recoil eCtion refufirig to bring them 
forward with the requifite 
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been a loft man, had not Dorcas come fesflbnably in,* 
with a letter. — On the fuperfcription written— Be 
pleafed, Sir, to open it now . . - ->;llor{w 

1 returned to the window—opened it.—It was from 
herfelf. —Thefe the contents— ‘ Be pleafed to detain 
6 my lady j a paper of importance to tranfcribe*-^! 

4 will cough when I have done/ 

I put the paper in my pocket, and turned to my 
charmer, lefs difconcerted, as fhe, by that time, had 
alfo a little recovered herfelf.—One favour, deareft 
creature —Let me but know, whether Mifs Howe ap¬ 
proves or difapproves of my propofals ?—I know her 
to be- my enemy. I was intending to account to you 
for the change of behaviour you accufed me of at the 
beginning of this converfation ; but was diverted from 
it by your vehemence.—Indeed, my beloved creature, 
you was very vehement.—Do you think, it muft not 
be matter of high regret to me, to find my wilhes fo 
often delayed and poftponed, in favour of your pre¬ 
dominant view to a reconciliation with relations, who 
will not be reconciled to you ? — To this was owing 
your declining to celebrate before we came to town, 
tho’ you were fo atrocioufly treated by your fifter, and 
your whole family; and tho’ fo ardently prefted to 
celebrate by me ? To this was owing the ready of¬ 
fence you took at my four friends; and at the un¬ 
availing attempt I made to fee a dropt letter, little 
imagining that there could be room for mortal dif- 
pleafure on that account, from what two fuch ladies 
could write to each other.—To this was owing the 
week’s diftance you held me at, till you knew the ifiue 
of another application. —But when they had rejected 
that; when you had fent my coldly-received propo¬ 
fals to Mifs Howe for her approbation or advice, as 
indeed I advifed, and had honoured me with your 
company at the play on Saturday night (iny whole 
behaviour unobje<ftible to the laft hour) ; muft not. 
Madam, the fudden change in your conduct, the very 
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next morning, aftonifh and diftrefs me ? —And this 
per fitted in with ftillftronger declarations, after you 
had received the impatiently-expelled letter from Mifs 
Howe ; muft I not conclude, that all was owing to 
her influence; and that fome other application or pro¬ 
ject was meditating, that made it necefiary to keep 
me again at difiance till the refult were known, and 
which was to deprive me of you for ever ? fox was 
not that your conftantly propofed preliminary ?—Well, 
Madam, might I be wrought up to a half-frenzy by 
this apprehenfion; and well might I charge you with* 
hating me.—And now, deareft creature, let me know, 
I once more afk you, what is Mils Howe’s opinion of* 


my propofals ? 


Were I difpofed to debate with you, Mr. Lovelace, 
I could very eafily anfwer your fine harangue. But 
at prefent, I fhall only fay, that your ways have been 

Yo 


very unaccountable. You feem to me, if your 
meanings were always juft, to have taken great pains 
to embarafs them. Whether owing in you to the 
want of a clear head, or a found heart, I cannot de¬ 
termine ; but it is to the want of one of them, I verily 
think, that I am to afcribe the grcateft part of your 
ftrange conduct. y/oi n nsn 1 tfa 

Curfe upon the heart of the little devil, faid J, who 
inftigates you to think fo hardly of the faithfulleft 

heart in the world If_ ! Jrfguorf; imui vW t ^ * 

How dare you. Sir ?—And there (he ftoptj having: 
almoft overfhot herfelf; as I defigned fhe fhould. 

How dare I what, Madam ? And I looke4 with- 
meaning. How dare I what t 

Vile man !— And do you-— And there again fhe 
ftopt. Id I 

Do I what , Madam ? — And why vile waft y r 
How dare you to curfe any-body in my prefence 
O the fweet recedes that was 
fo with a Lovelace*rft adi mid svig ot io rnoil^i 
fli Qj J 0*1 uLliC j 
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- Why then, deareft creature, is there any-body that 
mitigates you ?— If there be, again I curfe them, be 
they who the^ J fWfe^ U( I X0 " ('*’ 

She was in a charming pretty paflion. — And this 
was the firft time that I had the odds in my favouh - 1 ^ £ * 
Well, Madams it is juft as I thought. And now 
I know how to account for a temper, that I hope is 
not natural to you.°I uc 1 r ' - 

ti&fful wretch! And is it thus you would entrap 
me ?—But know. Sir, that I receive letters from no¬ 
body but Mifs Howe. Mifs Howe likes fomeof your 
ways as little as I do ; for I have fet every-thing be¬ 
fore her.—Yet (he is thus far your enemy, as (he is 
mine : —She thinks I fhould not refufe your offers j but 
endeavour to make the bed of my lot. And now you 
have the truth. Would to heaven you were capable 
of dealing with equal fincerity f 

I am, Madam. And here, on my knee, I renew 
my vows, and my fupplication, that you will make 
me yours—Yours for ever.—And let me have caufe 
to blefs'you and Mifs Howe in the fame breath. 

To fay the truth, Belford, I had before begun to 
think, that that vixen of a girl, who certainly likes 
not Hickman, was in love with me. 

Rife, Sir, from your too-ready knees \ and mock 


me not. ' 1 * . « _7’ Z V 

Too-ready knees , thought I! — Tho* this humble 

pofture fo little affe£ts this proud beauty, fhe knows 
not how much I have obtained of others of her fex, 
nor how often I have been forgiven the laft attempts, 
by kneeling. 

Mock you. Madam! — And I arofe, and re-urged 
her for the day. I blamed myfelf at the fame time, 
for my invitation to Lord M. as it might fubje& me 
to delay, from his infirmities: But told her, thqil 
would write -to him to excufe me, if fhe had no oo*- 
je£tion •, or to give him the day fhe would give me, 
and not wait for him, if he could not come in time. 
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My day. Sir, ikkl fhe, is never. Be not lurprizecL 
A perfon of politenefs judging between ns, would not 
be furprized that I fay fo. But indeed, Mr. Lovelace, 
and wept thro’ impatience, you either know not bQW 
to treat with a mind of the leaft degree of delicacy, 
notwithftanding your birth and educatiorij 'or you are 
an ingrateful man ; and (after a paufe) a worfe than 
ingrateful one. But I will retire. I will fee you again 
to-morrow. I cannot before. I think I hate you — 
You may look —Indeed I think I hate you. And if, 
upon a re-examination of my own heart, I find I do, 

I would not for the world that matters fhould go on 
farther between us. sob dm IIiw sor 

I was too much vex’d, difconcerted, mottled, to 
hinder her retiring — And yet fhe :had f ijiii^pne, if 

The wench came in, as foon as her lady had re¬ 
tired, and gave me the copy fhe had taken. And 
what fhould it be of, but the anfwer the truly admir¬ 
able creature had intended to give to my Written pro- 
pofals in relation to fettlements ? )>V; 

I have hut juft dipt into this affe&ing paper. Were 
I to read it attentively, not a wink fhould I fleep this 
night. To-morrow it fhali obtain my ferious confi- 
deration. 


T 


me. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Tuefday Mornings May 23 . 

H E dear creature defires to be excufed feeing me 
till evening. She is not very well, Dorcas tells 


>Read here, if thou wilt, the paper tranferibed by 
Dorcas. It is impoflible that I fhould proceed with 
my projects againft this admirable woman, were it 
not that I am refolved, after a few trials more,* as 
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v. 

nobly fuftained as thofe fhe has already patted through, 
to make her (if ihe really hate me not) legally mineA 

To Mr. LovelaSiL^c* ' -fba* 

tf7H£N a woman is married, that fupreme 
earthly obligation requires her, in all inftance* 
of natural juftice, and where her hufband’s honour 
may be concerned, to yield her own will to his**m 
But, beforehand, I could be glad, conformably to 
what I have always fignified, to have the molt ex¬ 
plicit afiurances, that every poflible way fhould be 
tried to avoid litigation with my father. Time and 
patience will fubdue all things. My profpe&s of 
happinefs are extremely contracted. A hulband’s 
right will be always the fame. In my life-time I 
could wifh nothing to be done of this fort. Your 
circumftances, Sir, will not oblige you to extort 
violently from him what is in his hands. All tN\t 
depends upon rue , either with regard to my perfon, to 
my diverlions, or to the oeconomy that no married 
woman, of whatever rank or -quality, fhould be 
above infpe&ing, fhall be done, to prevent a necef- 
fity for fuch meafures being taken. And, if there 
will be no necejfity for them, it is to be hoped, that 
motives ‘lefs excufable will not have force—Motives 
which muft be founded in a littlenefs of mind, which 
a woman, who has not that littlenefs of mind, will be 
under fuch temptations as her duty will hardly be able 
at all times to check, to dcfpife her hufband for hav¬ 
ing ; efpecially in cafes where her own family, fo much 
a part of herfelf, and which will have obligations 
upon her (tho’ then but fecondary ones) from which 
fhe never can be freed, are intimately concerned.’ 

* "fTis article, then, I urge to your mofl ferious 
confideration, as what lies next my heart. I enter 
not here minutely into the fatal mifunderftandmg 
between them and you : The fault may be in both. 
But, Sir, yours was the foundation-fault: At leaft, 

* you 
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^■you gave a too plaufible pretence for my brother's 
4 antipathy to work upon. Condefcenfion was no 
* x pWt of your ftudy. You chofe to bear the impu- 
4 tations laid to your charge, rather than to make it 
4 your endeavour to obviate them. K " 



eye, you 

4 * ter they doted upon ; and that their refentments'on 
4 this occafion rife but in proportion to their love, 
* and their difappointment. If they were faulty in 
4 fome of the meafures they took, while they tbem- 
4 felves did not think fo, who fhall judge for them ? 
4 You, Sir, who will judge evcry-body as you pleafe, 
4 and will let no-body judge you, in your own parti- 
4 cular, muft not Be their judge.—It may therefore 
4 be expe&ed, that they will ftand out/ 

4 As for tnyfelf^ Sir, I muft leave it (fo feems it to 
4j be deftined) to your juftice, to treat me as you flball 
4 think I defcrve: But if your future behaviour to 
4 them is not governed by that harfh-founding impla- 
4 cablenefs, which you charge upon fome of their 
4 tempers, the fplendor of your family, and the excel- 
4 lent chara<ftcr of fome of them (of all indeed, except 
4 your own confcience furnifhes you with one cnty ex- 
4 ception) will, on better confideration, do every thing 
4 with them : For they may be overcome ; perhaps, 
4 however, with the more difficulty, as the greatly 
4 profperous lefs bear controul and difappointment 
4 than others : For I will own to you, that I have 
4 often in fecret lamented, that their great acquirer 
4 ments have been a fnare to them ; perhaps as great 
4 a fnare, as fome other accidentals have been to you; 
4 which being lefs immediately your own gifts, you 
4 have ftill lefs reafon than they to value yourfelf up- 
4 on them.* ' li? ° ‘ 

4 Let me only, on this fubje&, further obferve, 
4 that condefcenfion is not meannefs. There is a.glory 
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—- have talents he has not 

(who, however, has, as I hope, that regard for 

* the want of which makes one of his ob¬ 
jections to you), I could wifh it may not be owing 

* to you , that your mutual diflikes to each other do 
c not fubfide ; for it is my earneft hope, that in time 
6 you may fee each other, without exciting the fears 
c of a wife and a filler for the confequence. Not that 
c t . onld wilh you to yield in points that truly con- 
‘ cern< r d your honour : Np, Sir, I would be as^deli- 

cate in fuch, as you yourfelf: Mon delicate, I will 
venture to fay, becaufe more uniformly fo. How 
vain, how contemptible, is that pride, which fhews 
it felf in Handing upon diminutive obiervances j and 
gives up, and makes a jell of, the moll important!’ 

•* .Th* s article being conftdered as I wifb, all the reft 
will be eafy. Were I to accept of the handfome 
ieparate provifion^ou feem to intend me j added to 
the confiderable fums arifen from my grandfather’s 
eft ate fince his death (more confiderable, than per¬ 
haps you"may fuppofe from your offer); I fhould 
think it my duty to lay up for the family good, and 
for unforefeen events out of it: For, as to my do¬ 
nations, I would generally confine myfelf, in them, 
to the tenth of my income, be it what it would. I 
aim at no glare in what I do of that fort: All I wifh 
for, is the power of relieving the lame, the blind, 1 
the fick, and the induftrious poor, whom accident 
has made fo, or fudden diftrefs reduced. The com¬ 
mon or bred beggars I leave to others, and to the 
public provifion. They cannot be lower : Perhaps 
they wifn not to be higher : And, not able to do 
for every one, I aim not at works of fupererogation. 
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4 own oeconomy, you would give up to my manage- 
4 ment and keeping, in order to provide For future 

* contingencies, a larger portion; for which, as your 

* fteward, I would regularly account.’ 

4 As to cloaths, I have particularly two fuits, which, 

4 having been only, in a manner, try’d on, would 
4 anfwer for any prefent occafion. Jewels I have of 
4 my grandmother’s, which want only new-fetting: 

4 Another Set I have, which on particular days I ufod 
4 to wear. Altho’ thefe are not fent me, I have 'no 
4 doubt, being merely perfonals, that they will, when 
4 I fend for them in another name: Till when I fhould 

* not choofe to wear any.’ ' H ( 

4 As to your complaints of my diffidences, and the 
4 hke, I appeal to your own heart, if it be pofljble 
4 for you to make my cafe your own for one mo- 
4 ment, and to retrofpeft fome parts of your beha¬ 
viour, words, and a&ions, whether I am not rathe; 

* to be juftified than cenfured—and whether, of ail 

* men in the world, avowing what you avow, you 
4 ought not to think fo. If you do not, let me ad- 
4 monifh you, Sir, that there muft be too great a 
4 mifmatch, as I may call it, in our minds, ever to 
6 make you wilh to bring about a more intimate uniop 

* of intercfts between Yourfelf and’ 

4 May 20. Clarissa HaRlowe/ 


The original of this charming paper, as Dorcas 
tells me, was torn almoft in two :—In one of her pet', 
I fuppofe !—What bufinefs have the Sex, whofe prin¬ 
cipal glory is meeknefs, and patience, and refignation, 
to be in a paffion, I trow ?—Will not fhe, who allows 
herfelf fuch liberties as a maiden lady, take greater 
when a married one ? 

And a wife, to be in a paffion !—Let me tell the 

ladies, it is a d-n’d impudent thing, begging thep 

pardon, and as imprudent as impudent, for a wife to 
be in a paffion, if fhe mean not eternal reparation, or 
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wicked defiance, by it: For is it not reje&ing at one© 
all that expoftulatory meeknefs, and gentle reafoning, 
mingled with fighs as gentle, and graced with bent 
knees, fupplicating hands, and eyes lifted up to your 
imperial countenance, juft running over, that fhould 
7 make a reconciliation fpeedy, and as lafting as fpeedy ? 

■ Even fuppofe the hufband is wrong, will not his being 
. fo, give the greater force to her expoftulation ? 

Now I think of it, a man Jhould be wrong now¬ 
and-then, to make his wife fhine. Mifs Howe tells 
my charmer, that adverfity is her fhining-time. ’Tis 
: a generous thing in a man, to make his wife fhineat 
his own expence : To give her leave to triumph over 
him by patient reafoning : For were he to be too im¬ 
perial to acknowlege his fault on the fpot, fhe will 
find the benefit of her duty and fubmiffion in future , 
and in the high opinion he will conceive of her pru¬ 
dence and obligingnefs—And fo, by degrees, fhe will 
r be her matter’s matter. 

-ife But for a wife to come up with a kemboed arm, 
the other hand thrown out, perhaps, with a pointing 
• finger—Look ye here, Sir !—Take notice ! —If you 
are wrong, /’//be wrong! — If you are in a paflion. 
Til be in a pafijon !—Rebuff, for rebuff. Sir ! —If you 
0 fly, 77/ tear! — If you fwear, Til curfe ! —- And the 
famp room, and the fame bed, fhall not hold us. Sir !— 
[aI? For, remember, I am marry’d, Sir ! — I’m a wife. 
Sir!—You can’t help yourfelf, Sir !—Your honour, 
-*> as well as your peace, is in my keeping ! —And^ 
>1% if you.like not this treatment, you may have worfe, 

Ivi Sir ! 

$ Ah P Jack, Jack ! What man, who has obferved 
/J thefe things, either imply* d, or exprefs*d 9 in other fami¬ 
ne lies, would wifh to be an hufband ! 

Dorcas found this paper in one of the drawers of her 
At lady’s dreffmg-table : She was re-perufing it, as fhe 
fuppofes, when the honeft wench carried my meffage 
<7 to dettre her to favour me at the tea-table > for fhe 

faw 
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faw her pop a paper into the drawer, as fhe came in ; 
and there, on her miftrefs’s going to meet me in the 
dining-room, fhe found it: And to be This. 

But I had better not to have had a copy of it, as for 
as I know: For, determined as I was before upon my 
operations, it inftantly turned all my refolutions in her 
favour. Yet I would give fomethingto be convinced, 
that fhe did not pop it into her drawer before the 
wench, in order for me to fee it; and perhaps (if I 
were to take notice of it) to difcover whether Dorcas, 
according to Mifs Howe’s advice, were moft my 
friend, or hers. . . . ; 

The very fufpicion of this will do her no good : For 
I cannot bear to be artfully treated. People love to 
enjoy their own peculiar talents in monopoly , as I may 
fay. I am aware, that it will ftrengthen thy argu¬ 
ments againft me in her behalf. But I know every 
tittle thou canft fay upon it: So fpare thy wambling 
nonfenfe, I defire thee; and leave this fweet excel¬ 
lence and me to our fate : That will determine for us, 
as it fhall pleafe itfelf: For, as Cowley fays. 

An unfeen hand makes all our moves : 

And fome are great , and fome are fmall; 

Some climb to good , fome from good fortune fall: 

Some wife men, and fome fools we call: 

Figures , alas / of fpeech !—For dejliny plays us all. 


But, after all, I am forry, almojl forry (for how 
fhall I do to be quite forry, when it is not given to me 
to be fo ?), that I cannot, without making any fur¬ 
ther trials, refolve upon wedlock. 

I have juft read over again this intended anfwer to 
my propofals : And how I adore her for it! 

But yet; another Yet !—She has not given it or 
fent it to me.—So it is not her anfwer. It is not writ¬ 
ten for me, tho* to me. 

Nay, fhe has not intended to fend it to me: She 
has even torn it, perhaps with indignation, as think- 
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ir.g it too good for me. By this adtion (he abfolutelv 
retradfs it. Why then does my foolifh fondnefs feek 
to eftablifh for her the fame merit in my heart, as if 
fhe avowed it? Prythee, dear Belford, once more 
leave us to our fate; and do not thou interpofe with 
thy nonfenfe, to weaken a fpirit already too fqueamifh, 
and ftrengthen a confcience that has declared itfelf of 
her party. 

Then again, remember thy recent difcoveries, Love¬ 
lace !—Remember her indifference, attended with all 
the appearance of contempt and hatred. View her, 
even now> wrapt up in referve and myftery ; medi¬ 
tating plots, as far as thou knoweft, againft the fove- 
reignty thou haft, by right of conqueft, obtained over 
her : Remember, in fhort, all thou haft threatened to 
remember againft this infolent beauty, who is a rebel 
to the power fhe has lifted under ! 

But yet, how doft thou propofe to fubdue thy 
fweet enemy?—Abhorr’d be force, be the necejfity of 
force, if that can be avoided ! There is no triumph 
in force / No conqueft over the will!—No prevail¬ 
ing, by gentle degrees, over the gentle pallions { 
Force is the devil! 

My curfed character, as I have often faid, was 
againft: me at fetting out!—Yet is fhe not a woman ? 
Cannot I find one but half-yielding moment, if flic da 
not abfolutely hate me ? 

But with what can I tempt her?— Riches fhe was 
born to, and defpifes, knowing what they are. Jew¬ 
els and ornaments, to a mind fo much a jewel, and fo 
richly fet, her worthy confcioufnefs wifi not let her 
value. Love, if fhe be fufceptible of Love, it feems to 
be fo much under the dirc&ion of prudence, that one 
unguarded moment, I fear, cannot be reafonably hoped 
for : And fomuch Vigilance, fo much Apprehcn- 
fivenefs, that her fears are ever aforehand with her dan ¬ 
gers, Then her Love of Virtue feems to be prin¬ 
ciple ^ native, or, if not native, fo deeply rooted, that 
VOL. IV. 1 its 
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its fibres have ftruck into her heart, and, as fhe grew 
up, fo blended and twifted themfielves with the firings 
of life, that I doubt there is no feparating of the one, 
without cutting the others afunder. y •*. • 

What then can be done to make fuch a matchlefs 
creature as this get over the firfl tefts, in order to put 
her to the grand proof, whether once overcome, fhe 
will not be always overcome ? 

By my faith. Jack, as I fit gazing upon her, my 
whole foul in my eyes, contemplating her perfections, 
and thinking, when I have feen her eafy and ferene, 
what would be her thoughts, did Jhe know my heart 
as well as / know it; when I behold her difturbed. and. 
jealous, how juft her apprehenfions, and that fhe can¬ 
not fear fo much as there is room for her to fear > my 
heart often mifgives me. 

And mufl, think I* O creature fo divinely excellent, 
and fo beloved of my foul, thofe arms, thofe incir- 
cling arms, that would make a monarch happy, be 
ufed to repel brutal force ; all their ftrength, unavail-, 
ingly perhaps, exerted to repel it, and to defend a 
perfon fo delicately framed ? Can violence enter into 
the heart of a wretch, who might intitle himfelf to 
all thy willing, yet virtuous love, and make the bleff- 
ings thou afpireft after, her duty to confer ?—Begone, 
villain-purpofes !—Sink ye all to the hell that could 
only infpire ye !—And I am ready to throw myfelf at 
her feet, confefs my villainous defigns, avow my re¬ 
pentance, and put it out of my power to a& un¬ 
worthily by fuch a peerlefs excellence. .- 

How then comes it, that all thefe compaflionate, 
and, as fome would call them, honeji fenfibilities go 
off?—Why, Mifs Howe will tell thee: She fays, I 
am the devil. —By my confcience, I think he has, at 
prefent, a great fhare in me. 

There’s ingenuity ! — How I lay myfelf open to 
thee !—But feeft thou not, that the more I fay againft 
myfelf, the lefs room there is for thee to take me to 
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talk ?—O Belford, Belford f I cannot, cannot (at leaft 
at prefent I cannot) marry. 

Then her family, my bitter enemies !—To fupple 
to them, or, if I do not, to make her as unhappy, as 

{lie can be from my attempts - 

Then muft {he love Them too much, Me too 
little. ' • ” 


She now feems to defpife me: Mils Howe declares, 
that {he really does defpife me. To be defpifed by a 
Wife 1—What a thought is that!—To be excelled by 
a Wife too, in every part of praifeworthy know- 
: lege !—To take lejfons , to take infractions , from a 
Wife !— More than defpife me, Ihe herfelf has taken 
time to confider whether {lie does not bate me :—/ 

- hate you , Lovelace, with my whole heart , faid (he to 
me but yefterday !— My foul is above thee , man /*— 

G Urge me not to tell thee , how fincerely I think my foul 
t above thee ! —-How poor indeed was I then, even in 
> my own heart!—So vifible a fuperiority, to fo proud 

- -a fpirit as mine ! —And here from Below, from Be- 
2 Low indeed ! I am fo goaded on— 

Yet J tis poor too, to think myfelf a machine. —I 
am no machine. —Lovelace, thou art bafe to thyfelf, 
but to fuppofe thyfelf a machine. 
t But having gone thus far, I flhould be unhappy, if, 
after marriage, in the petulance of ill humour, I had 
it to reproach myfelf,'that I did not try her to the 
utmoft. And yet I don’t know how it is, but this 
; lady, the moment I come into her prefence, half afli- 
milates me to her own virtue.—Once or twice (to fay 
. nothing of her triumph over me on Sunday night) I 
was prevailed upon to flutter myfelf, with an intention 
to make fome advances, which, if obliged to recede, I 
might lay upon raifed fpirits : But the inllant I beheld 
her, I was foberized into awe and reverence : And 
the majefty of her even vifible purity firft damped, 
and then extinguifhed, my double flame. 

What a furprifingly powerful effect, fo much and fo 

lo11 - 
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long in my power, Jhe / fo inftigated by fome of her 
own fcx, and fo flimulated by pafiion, If —How can 
this be accounted for, in a Lovelace! •,< 

But what a heap of fluff have I written ! — How 
have I been run away with ! — By what ? — Canft 
thou fay, by what ?—O thou lurking varlctefs Con- 
science ! — Is it Thou, that haft thus made me of 
party againft myfelf?— How cameft thou in?—>In 
what difguife, thou egregious haunter of my more 
agreeable hours ?—Stand thou y with fate, but neuter in 
this controverfy; and, if I cannot do credit to human 
nature, and to the female fex, by bringing down fuch 
an angel as this to c’afs with and adorn it (for adorn 
it fhe does in her very foibles), then I am all yours, 
and never will refill you more. 

Here I arofc. I fhpok myfelf. The window, was 
open. Away the troublefome bofom-vinter, the i«t 
trudcr, is flown.—I fee it yet!—I fee it yet J —And 
now it leflens to my aching eye !—And now the cleft 
air has clofed after it, and it is out of fight!—And 
once more I am 

Robert Lovelace. 

-OIiiuq:* ‘iioriy Mori 03 i 3 fi 

LETTER XXIX. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


W 


Tuefday , May 23. 

ELL did I, and but juft in time, conclude to 
have done with Mrs. Fretchville and the houfe: 
For here Mennell has declar’d, that he cannot in con- 
fcience and honour go any farther.—He would not 
for the world be accefTory to the deceiving of fuch a 
Lady !—I was a fool to let either you or him fee her; 
for ever fence ye have both had fcruples, which neither 
would have had, were a woman to have been in the 
queftion. 

Well, I can’t help it! 
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He ha?, however, tho’ with fome relu&ance, con- 
,1- Tented to write me a letter, provided I will allow it to 
be the laft ftep he (hall take in this affair. 
is- I prefumed, I told him, that if I could make Mrs. 
s> Fretchville’s woman fupply his place, he would have 
ksc no objection to that. * 

None, he fays,— But is it not pity — 
a:. A pitiful fellow ! Such a ridiculous kind of pity 
fjf his, as thofe filly fouls have, who would not kill an 
p innocent chicken for the world ; but when killed to 
osi their hands, are always the moft greedy devourers of 

Now this letter gives the fervant the fmall-pox : 
ai. And fhe has given it to her unhappy vapourifh lady. 

Vapourifh people are perpetual fubje&s for difeafes tp 
ft work upon. Name but the malady, and it is theirs 
W in a moment. Ever fitted for inoculation. — The 
phyfical tribe’s milch-cows.—A vapourifh or fple- 
0 ,-: netic patient is a fiddle for the doctors ; and they are 
■y eternally playing upon it. Sweet mufic does it make 
them. All their difficulty, except a cafe extraordinary 
$ happens (as poor Mrs. Fretchville’s, who has rea¬ 
lized her apprehenfions), is but to hold their counte¬ 
nance, while their patient is drawing up a bill of in¬ 
dictment againft himfelf;—and when they have heard 
, j it, proceed to punijh :—The right word for prefer the. 
Why fhould they not, when the criminal has con- 
l feffed his guilt f—And punijh they generally do with 
a vengeance. 

Yet, filly toads too, now I think of it! For why, 

•; when they know they cannot do good, may they not 
as well endeavour to gratify, as to naufeate, the pa- * 
tient’s palate ? 

ji 1 Were I a phyfician. I’d get all the trade to myfelf: 
For Malmfcy, and Cyprus, and the generous pro¬ 
ducts of the Cape, a little difguifed, fhould be my 
principal dofes : As thefe would create new fpirits, 
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how would the revived patient covet the phyfic, and 
adore the doctor ! jon uiuoo 1 

Give all the paradcrs of the faculty whom thou 
knoweft, this hint.—There could but one inconve- 
niencearifefrom it. The Apothecaries would find 
their medicines coft them fometloing : But the demand 
for quantities would anfwer that: Since the honeft 
Nurse would be the patient’s tafter; perpetually re¬ 
quiring repetitions of the laft cordial julap. 

Well, but to the letter—Yet what need of further 
. < xplanation after the hints in my former ? The widow 
ean/iot be removed; and that’s enough : And Men- 
nell’s work is over ; and his confidence left to plague 
him for his own fins, and not another man’s : And, 
very poflibly, plague enough will it give him for 
thofe. 

i ; * • _ - * m • 

This letter is directed, To Robert Lovelace , Efq\ or y 
in his abfence , To his Lady . She had refufed dining 
with me, or feeing me ; and I was out when it came. 
She open’d it : So is my lady by her own confent, 
proud and faucy as {he is. ...... 

I am glad at my heart that it came before we 
intircly make up. She would elfe, perhaps, have 
concluded it to be contrived for a delay : And now, 
moreover, we can accommodate our old and new 
quarrels together ; and that’s contrivance, you know. 
But how is her dear haughty heart humbled to what 
it was when I knew her firft, that {he can apprehend 
any delays from me $ and have nothing to do but to 
§ vex at them! •' ♦ : 

I came in to dinner. She fent me down the letter, 
defiring my excufe for opening it. Did it before (he 
was aware.*:! Lady-Pride, Belford !—= Recolie&ion, 
then Retrogradation ! ' / . 

I requeued to fee her upon it that moment. But fhe 
defiles to fufpend our interview till morning. I will 
bring her to own, before I have done with her, that 
{he can’t fee me too often. 

Go gle 
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!i My impatience was To great, on an occafion fo un - 
expefied^ that I could not help writings to tell her, 
r 4 how much vex’d I was at the accident: But that 

2 * it need not delay my happy day, as That did not 

:a 4 depend upon the houfe [ She knew That before, 

c 4 file’ll think, and fo did I] : And as Mrs. Fretchville, 

a 4 by Mr. Mennell, fo handfomely exprefled her con- 

x 4 cem upon it, and her wifhes, that it could fuit us to 

4 bear with the unavoidable delay, I hoped, that going 
■} 4 down to The Lawn for two or three of the fum- 

[V 4 mer-months, when I was made the happieft of 

4 men, would be favourable to all round.* 

The dear creature takes this incident to heart, I be* 
lieve : And fends word to my repeated requeft to fee 
her, notwithftanding her denial, that (he cannot till 
the morning: It fhall be then at fix o’clock, if I 
,j jdeafe IvuiViic.J vuV-Sl VI. ji-mir 11 • I 1 

. To be fure I do pleafe ! 

• Can fee her but once a day now. Jack ! 
j .. : Did I tell thee, that I wrote a letter to my coufin 
Montague, wondering that I heard not from Lord 
M. as the fubjeft was fo very interefting ? In it I 
acquainted her with the houfe I was about taking j 
.and with Mrs. Fretchville’s vapourifh delays. > 

I was very loth to engage my own family, either 
man or woman, in this affair; but I muft take my 
meafures fecurely: And already they all think as bad 
of me as they well can* You obferve by my Lord 
Ivl.’s to yourfelf, that the well-manner’d Peer is afraid 
I fhould play this admirable creature one of my ufual 

Jog’s tricks. » > ir.. arte . o;*mbo c l 

X have received juft now an anfwer from Charlotte. 
Charlotte i’n’t well. A fiomach-diforder. 

No wonder a girl’s ftomach fhould plague her. A 
(ingle lady; that’s it. When fhe has a man to plague, 
f it will have fomething befides itfelf to prey upon. 
Knoweft thou not moreover, that man is the woman’s 

I 4 Sun 5 
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Sun; woman is the man’s Earth ?—How dreary, bow 
defolatc, the Earth, that is deprived of theall-ialubri- 
ating Sun-fhine! y^ w . 

Poor Charlotte! But I heard lhe was not well: 
That encouraged me to write to her ; and to exprefs 
myfelf a little concerned, that (he had not of her own 
accord thought of a vifit in town to my charmer. 

Here follows a copy of her letter: Thou wilt fee by 
it, that every little monkey is to catechife me. "I'hey 
all depend upon my goodmature. I mcr ft 

Dear Coufin> M. Hall\ May 22 . 

VI7E have been in daily hope for a long time, I 
* * muft call it, of hearing that the happy knot 
was ty’d. My Lord has been very much out of or¬ 
der : And yet nothing would ferve him, but he 
would himfelf write an anfwer to your letter. It 
was the only opportunity he Ihould ever have, per¬ 
haps, to throw in a little good advice to you, with 
the hope of its being of any fignification ; and he has 
been feveral hours in a day, as his gout would let 
him, buficd in it: It wants now only his laft revifal. 
He hopes it will have the greater weight with you, if 
it appear all in his own hand-writing. 

Indeed, Mr. Lovelace, his worthy heart is wrapt 
up in you. I wifh you loved yourfelf but half as 
well. But I believe too, that if all the family loved 
you lefs, you would love yourfelf more. 

His Ix>rdlhip has been very bufy, at the times he 
could not write, in confulting Pritchard about thofe 
eftates, which he propofes to transfer to you on the 
happy occafion, that he may anfwer your letter in the 
moft acceptable manner ; and Ihew, by effects, how 
^ 1 mmi invitation. I allure you, he is 



As for myfelf, I am not at all well, and have not 
been for fome weeks paft, with my old ftomach- 
diforder. I had certainly elfe before now 
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myfelf the honour you wonder I have not done my- 
felf. My aunt Lawrance, who would have accom¬ 
panied me (for we had laid it all out), has been ex¬ 
ceedingly bufy in her law-affair; her antagonift, who 
is actually on the fpot, having been making propofals 
for an accommodation. But you may affure yourfelf, 
that when our dear reIation-ele& fhall be enter’d up¬ 
on the new habitation you tell me of, we will do our- 
felves the honour of vifiting her; and if any delay 
arifes from the dear lady’s want of courage, which, 
confidering her man, let me tell you, may very well 
be, we will endeavour to infpire her with it, and be 
fponfors for you ;—for, coufin, I believe you have 
need to be chriften’d over again before you are in- 
titled to fo great a blelfing. What think you ? 

Juft now, my Lord tells me, he will difpatch a 
man on purpofewith his letter to-morrow: So I need 
not have written. But now I have, let it go 5 and 
by Empfon, who fets out dire&ly on his return to 
town. 

My beft compliments, and fifter’s, to the moft de- 
ferving Lady in the world (You will need no other 
dire<ftion to the perfon meant), conclude me 

Tour affectionate Coufin and Servant , 

Charl. Montague. 

Thou feeft how feafonably this letter comes. I 
hope my Lord will write nothing but what I may fhew 
my beloved. I have actually lent her up this letter 
of Charlotte’s ; and hope for happy eft e£ts from it. 

Th e Lady, in her next letter, gives Mifs Howe an 
account of what has paffed between Mr. Lovelace 
and herfelf. She refents his behaviour with her itfua! 
dignity: But when fhe comes to mention Mr. Men 
nell’s letter, fhe re-urges Mils Howe to perfect hejr 
feheme for her deliverance; being refolved to leave 

I 5 him* 
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him. But, dating again, on his fending up to her 
Mifs Montague’s letter, fhe alters her mind, and de¬ 
fires her to fufpend, for the prefent, her application 
to Mrs. Townfend. 

‘ I had begun, fays (he, to fufpe& all he had faid 

* of Mrs. Fretchville and her houfe; and even Mr. 
‘ Mennell himfelf, though fo Well appearing a man. 

* But now that I find Mr, Lovelaqe had apprized his 

* relations of his intention to take it; and had en- 

* gaged fome of the Ladies to vifit me there; I could 

* hardly forbear blaming myfelf for cenfuring him as 

* capable of fo vile an impofture. But may he not 

* thank himfelf for a£ting fo very unaccountably, and 

* taking fuch needlefly-wry fteps, as he has done; 

* embaraffing, as I told him, his own meanings, if 

* they were good ?’ 


LETTER XXX. 

jfefh Lovelace, To John Belfokd, Efq\ 

TVednefd. May 24. 

Me gives his friend an account of their interview 
that morning ; and of the happy effects of his 
coufin Montague* s letter in his favour . Her re - 
ferves , however , he tells him , are not ahfolutely 
banijhed. But this he imputes to form . 


I T is not in the power of woman, fays he ft o be al¬ 
together fincere on thcfe occafions. But why ?— 
Do they think it fo great a difgrace to be found out to 
he really what they are ? 

I regretted the illnefs of Mrs. Fretchville; as the in¬ 
tention I had to fix her dear felf in the houfe before 
the happy knot was tied, would have let her in that 
indep.ndence in appearance , as well as fa ft, which 
was neceflary to fhew to all the world, that her choice 
was free; and as the ladies of my family would have 
been proud to make their court to her there j while 

the 
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he fettlements and our equipages were preparing. 
But on any olfter account, there was no great matter 
Ln'lVV Vhen my happy day was over, we could, 

•with fo much convenience, go down to the Lawn^ ot 
to my Lord M/s, or to either of my aurtts in town ; 
which would give full time to provide ourfelves with 
fervants, and other accommodations. 

How fweetly the charmer liften’d !' 

1 affced her, If (he had had the fmall-pox ? 

*Twas always a doubtful point with her mother and 
’Mrs. Norton, (he own’d. But altho* (he was not 
afraid of it, fhe chofe not unneceflarily to ru(h into 
places where it was. 

j Right, thought Elfe, I faid, it would not have 
been amifs for her to fee the houfe before (he went into 
the country; for, if jhe liked it not, I was not obliged 
to have it. • • \ 

She afked. If (he might take a copy of Mifs Mon¬ 
tague’s letter ? 

I faid, She might keep the letter itfelf, and fend it 
to Mifs Howe, if (he pleafed ; for that, I fuppofed, 
j . was her intention. She bow’d her head tome. There,^ 
Jack!— I (hall have her courtefy to me, by-and-by, 

\ I queftionnot. What a-devil had I to do, to terrify 

fa thcfweet creature by my termagant projects! : — Yet 

it was not amifs, I believe, to-make her afraid of me. 
She faySy I am an unpolite man — And every .polite 
tok inftance from fuch a one, is deem’d a favour, 
ity Talking of the fettlements, I told her, that I bad 

id^ rather Pritchard (mentioned by my coufin Charlotte), 
had not been confulted on this occafipn. Pritchard* 
•as*) indeed, was a very honed man; and had been for k 
)ii!V generation in the family ; and knew the eftates, and 

hens'’ the condition of them, better than either my Lord or 

myfelf: Rut Pritchard, like other old men, was diffi- 
dent and (low; and valued himfelf upon his (kill as a 
draughts-man ; and for the (ake of that paltry repu- 
W* V6 tation, 
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tation, muft have all his forms preferved, were an 
imperial crown to depend upon his difpatch. 

I killed her unrepulfing hand no lefs than five times 
during this conversation. Lord, Jack, how my ge¬ 
nerous heart run over !— She was quite obliging at 
parting.— She in a manner afked me leave to retire ; 
to reperufe Charlotte's letter. — I think flie bent her 
knees to me; but I won’t be fure.— How happy 
might we have both been long ago, had the dear crea¬ 
ture been always as complaifant to me ! For I do 
love refpeft, and, whether I deferved it or not, al¬ 
ways had it, till I knew this proud beauty. 

And now, Belford, are we in a train, or the duce 
is in it. Every fortified town has its ftrong and its 
weak place. I had carried on my attacks againft the 
impregnable parts. I have no doubt but I (hall either 
Jbine or finuggle her out of her cloak, fince {he and 
Mifs Howe have intended to employ a fmuggler 
againft me ,— All we wait for now, is my Lord’s 
letter. 

But X had like to ha ve forgot to tell thee, that we 
have been not a little alarm’d, by fome inquiries that 
have been made after me and my beloved, by a man 
of good appearance; who yefterday procured a 
tradefman in the neighbouroood to fend for Dorcas : 
Of whom he alked feveral queftions relating to us ; 
and particularly (as we boarded and lodged in one 
houfe), whether we were married ? 

This has given my beloved great uncafinefs. And 
I could -not help obferving upon it, to her, how right 
a thing it was, that we had given out below that we 
were married. The inquiry, moil probably, I faid, ifras 
from her brother’s quarter $ and now, perhaps,thatour 
- marriage was owned, we (hould hear no more of his 
machinations. The perfon, it feems, was curious to 
. know the day that the ceremony was performed. But 
Dorcas rrefufed to give him any other particulars, than 
that we were married v and was the more referved, as 
he declined to tell her the motives of his inquiry. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq', 


May 24. 


HE devil take this uncle of mine ! He has at laft 



A fent me a letter, which I cannot fhew, without 
expofing the head of our family for a fool. A con¬ 
founded parcel of pop-guns has he let off upop me. 
I was in hopes he had exhaufted his whole ftock of 
this fort, in his letter to you. — To keep it back, to 
delay fending it, till he had recolle&ed all this farrago 
of nonfenfe — Confound his Wifdorn of nations y if fa 
much of it is to be feraped together, in difgrace of it- 
felf, to make one egregious fimpleton!— But I am 
glad I am fortified with this piece of flagrant folly, 
however j fince, in all human affairs, the convenient 
and inconvenient , th t good and the bad , are fb mingled, 
that there is no having the one without the other. 

I have already offer'd the bill inclofed in it to my 
beloved ; and read to her part of the letter. But fhe 
refufed the bill: And I, being in cafh, {hall return 
it. She feemed very defirous to perufe the whole let¬ 
ter. And when I told her, that were it not for ex- 
pofing the writer, I would oblige her, fhe faid. It 
would not be expofing his Lordfhip to fhew it to her j 
and that fhe always preferred the heart to the head. 

I knew her meaning— But did not thank her for it. 

All that makes for me in it, I will tranferibe for 
her—Yet, hang it, fhe fhall have the letter, and my 
foul with it, for one confenting kifs. 




Sh e has got the letter from me, without the re- * 
ward. Duce take me, if I had the courage to pre- 
pofe the condition ! A new character this of bafhful- 
nefs in thy friend,—I fee, that a truly modeft woman 


may 




.i|i] 
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may make even a confident man keep his diftancc. 

By my fouh Bedford, I believe, that nine womeh in" 
ten, who fall, fall either from their own vanity, or 
levity, or for want of circumlpeflion, and proper 
ferves. 

on ; \ 

^ ■ 

I did intend to take my reward on her returning a 
letter fo favourable to us both. But (he fent it to me, 
fealed tip by Dorcas.—I might have thought that there 
were two or three hints in it, that fhe would be too 
nice immediately to appear to. I fend it to thee ; 
and here will flop, to give thee time to read it. Re¬ 
turn it as foon as thou haft perufed it. 

.LETTER XXXII. ' 

ifl JO'vI f IliOO i/£ff c 3JiO T 

'JfOrd M. To Robert Lovelace, Efq* y ^ 

• > I *• ' ' « Tuefday , May 2 3. 

IT is a long lane that has no turning .—Do not defpife 
■* me for my proverbs—You know I was always fond 
of them ; and, if you had been fo too, it would have 
been the better for you, iet me tell you. I dare fwear, 
the fine lady you are ; fblikeiy to be foon happv with, 
will be far from defpifing them ; for I am told, that 
fhe writes well, and that all her letters are full of fen- 
tences. God convert you ! for nobody but He and 
this lady, can. 

I have no manner of doubt now but that you will 
marryv as your father, and all your anceftors, did be¬ 
fore you : Flic you would have had no title to be my 
heir; nor 4:an yOur defcendenti have any title to be 
yours, unlefs they are legitimate ; that’s worth your 
remembrance, Sir ! — No man is always a fool, every 
man fometimes.-^But your follies, 1 hope, are now at 
an end. • .< • ,, 

I know, y6u have vowed revenge againft this fine 
lady’s family F But no more of that, now. You‘mu ft 
* "F u/ look 
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look upon them all as your relations ; and forgive* 
and forget. And when they fee you make a good 
hufband, and a good father (which God -fend, for all! 
our fakes!), they w^J wonder at their nonfenfipaJ 
antipathy, and beg your pardon: But while they think 
you a vile fellow, and a rake, how can they either 
love you, or excufe their daughter ? 

And methinks I could wifh to give a word of comfort 
to the lady, who, doubtlefs, muft be under great fears* 
how fhe fhall be able to hold-in fuch a wild creature, 
as you have hitherto been. I Would hint to her, that, 
by ftrong arguments, and gentle words, fhe may do 
any thing with you; for tho* you are too apt to be 
hot, gentle words will cool you, and bring you into 
the temper that is neceiTary for your cure. 

Would to God, my poor lady, your aunt, who is 
dead and gone, had been a proper patient for the fame 
remedy! God reft her foul! No refledions upon 
her memory ! TVorth is bejl known by want ! I know 
hers now; and if I had went firft, fhe would by this 
time have known mine. 

There is great wifdom in that faying, God fend me 
a friend^ that may tell me of my faults : If not , an 
enemy \ and he will . Not that I am your enemy; 
and that you know well. The more noble any one is, 
the more humble: So bear with me, if you would 
be thought noble. — Am I not your uncle ? And 
do I not defign to be better to you, than your father 
could be ? Nay, I will be your father too, when the 
happy day comes; fince you defire it: And pray 
make my compliments to my dear niece; and tell 
her, 1 wonder much that fhe has fo long deferred 
your happinefs. 

Pray let her know, I will prefent her (not you) 
either my Lancafhire feat, or The Lawn in Hert- 
fordfhire; and fettle upon her a thoufand pounds a 
year, peny-rents; to fhew her, that we are not a 
family to take bale advantages : And you may have 

writings 
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writings drawn} and fettle as you will. — Honeft 
Pritchard has the rent-roll of both thefe eftates at his 
fingers end ; and has been a good old fervant. I re¬ 
commend him to your Lady’s favour. I have already 
confulted him : He will tell you what is beft for you, 
and raoft pleafing to me. 

I am ftill very bad with my gout; but will come 
in a litter, as foon as the day is fixed : It would be the 
joy of my heart, to join your hands. And let me tell 
you, if you do not make the beft of hufbands to fo 
good a young lady, and one who has had fo much 
courage for your fake, I will renounce you; and 
fettle all I can upon her and hers by you, and 
leave you out of the queftion. 

If any thing be wanting for your further fccurity, I 
am ready to give it (tho* you know, that my word 
has always been look’d upon as my bond): And when 
the Harlowes know all this, let us fee whether they 
are able to blufh, and take fhame upon themfelves. 

Your two aunts want only to know the day, to 
make all the country round them blaze, and all their 
tenants mad. And, if any one of mine be fober upon 
the occafion, Pritchard fhall eje& him. And, on the 
birth of the firft child, if a fon, I will do fomething 
more for you, and repeat all our rejoicings. 

1 ought indeed to have written fooner. But I 
knew, that if you thought me long, and were in hafte 
as to your nuptials, you would write and tell me fo. 
But my gout was very troublefome : And I am but a 
flow writer, you know, at beft: For Compofing is a 
thing, that tbo’ formerly I was very ready at it (as 
my Lord Lexington ufed to fay) 5 yet having left it off 
a great whiles I am not fo now. And I chofe, on this 
occafion, to write all out of my own head and me¬ 
mory ; and to give you my beft advice; for I may 
never have fuch an opportunity again. You have had 
(God mend you!) a ftrange way of turning your 
back upon all I have faid 3 This once, I hope, you 

will 
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will be more attentive to the advice I give you for 
your own good. Hi rirod 1o Jioi-ftm t 

I had (till another end ; nay, ' two other ends. 

The one was. That now you are upon the borders 
of wedlock, as I may fay, and all your wild oats will 
be fawn , I would give you fome inftruitions as to 
your public as well as private behaviour in life; 
which, intending you fo much good as I do, you 
ought to hear ; and perhaps would never have liften’d 
to, on any lefs extraordinary occafion. 

The fecond is, That your dear lady-eledt (who is, 
it feems, herfelf fo fine and fo fententious a writer) 
will fee by this, that it is not our faults, nor for want 
of the belt advice, that you was not a better man than 
you have hitherto been. 

And now, in few words, for the conduct I would 
with you to follow in public, as well as in private ; 
if you would think me worthy of advifing. It (hall 
belhort; fo be not uncafy. 

As to the private life: Love your Lady as {he de- 
ferves. Let your attions praife you. Be a good huf- 
band 5 and fo give the lye to all your enemies ; and 
make them afham’d of their fcandals: And let us 
have pride in faying, that Mifs Harlowe has not done 
either herfelf, or family, any difcredit by coming 
among us. Do this; and I, and your aunts, will 
love you for ever. 

As to your public conduit:— This is what I could 
wilh: But I reckon your Lady’s wifdom will put us 
both right No difparagement. Sir; fince, with all 
your wit, you have not hitherto lliewn much wif- 
dom* you know. 

Get into parliament as foon as you can : For you 
have talents to make a great figure there. Who fo 
proper to aifift in making new holding laws, as thofc 
whom no law in being could hold ? 

Then, for fo long as you will give attendance, in 
St. Stephen’s chapel—(Its being called a chapel, I hope, 

will 
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will not difguji you : I am fure I have known many a 
riot there:— A Speaker has a hard time of it! But 
we Peers have more decorum.—But what was I going 
to fay ?—I muff go back. 

For folong as you will give your attendance in par¬ 
liament) for fo long will you be out of mifchief; out 
of private mifchief, at leatt : And may St. Stephen’s 
fate be yours, if you wilfully do public mifchief! 

When a new ele&ion comes, you will have two or 
three Boroughs, you know, to choofe out of :—But it 
you flay till then, I had rather you were for the Slnre. 

You’ll have intereft enough, I am fure> and being 
fo handfome a man, the women will make their huf- 
bands vote for .you. 

I (hall long to read your fpeeches. I expeCl )'ou 
will.fpeak, if occafion offers, the very firft day. You 
want no courage; and think highly enough of your- 
felf, and lowly, enough of every*body elfe, to fpeak on 
all occafions. 

As to the methods of the houfe, you have Fpirit 
enough, I fear, to be too much above them : T. ake 
care of that.—I don’t fo much fear your want of 
good-manners. To men y you want no decency, if 
they don’t provoke you : As to that, I wifh you’d only 
learn to be as patient of contradiction from others, 
as you would have other people betoy*«. •. ( 

Altho’ I would not have you to be a Courtier,; nei¬ 
ther would'I have you be a Malecontent. I remember 
.(for I have it down) what my old friend Archibald 
Hutchefon faid, and it was a very good faying—(to 
> Mr. Secretary Craggs, I think, it was)— 4 I lopk up- 
* on an adminiffration, as intitled to every vote I can 
4 with good confidence give it; for a Houfe of Com- 
4 mons fhould not needlefly put drags upon the wheels 
4 of Government: And, when I have not given it my 
4 vote, it was with regret: And, for my Country’s 
4 fake, I wifh’d with all my heart, the meafure had 
. y been fuch as I could have approved.’ 

And 
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And another faying he had, which W2S this ; 

* Neither can an Oppofition, neither can a Miniftry, 

‘ be always wrong. To be a plumb man therefore 

* with either, is an infallible mark, that that man 
‘ muft mean more and worfe than he will own he 
4 does mean/ 

Are thefe Sayings bad. Sir ? Are they to be de- 
fpifed?— Well then, why fhould I be defpifed for 
. remembering them, and quoting them, as I love to 
do ? Let me tell you, if you loved my company more 
than you do, you would not be the worfe for it: I 
may fay fo without any vanity; fince it is other 
mens wifdom, and not my own, that I am fo fond 
of. But to add a word or two more, on this occa- 
fion; and J may never have fuch another; for you 
muji read this thro’— Love honeft men, and herd 
with them, in the houfe and out of the houfe; by 
.whatever names they be dignified or diflinguifhed : 
Keep good men company , and you Jhall be of the number . 
But did I, or did I not, write this before ?—Writing, 

.at fo many different times, and fuch a quantity* one 
may forget. . 

You may come in for the title when I am dead and 
gone—God help me!— So I would have you keep an 
equilibrium. If once you get the name of being a fine 
fpeaker, you may have any thing: And, to be fure, you 
have naturally a great deal of elocution ; a tongue that 
would delude an angel, as the women fay : To their 
forrow, fome of them, poor creatures!—A leading 
man in the Houfe of Commons, is a very import¬ 
ant chara&er; becaufe that houfe has the giving of 
money : And Money makes the mare to go ; ay, and 
Queens and Kings tod, fometimes, to go in a manner 
very different from what they might other wife choofe 
to go, let me tell you. ft&gayiP' 

However, methinks, I would not have you take a 
place neither— It will double your value, and' your 
' ivivy • Mi I'iiiud t •». 'intereft, 
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intereft, if it be believed, that you will not: For, as 
you will then ftand in no man’s way, you will have 
no envy; but pure fterling refpeft; and both fides will 
court you. 

For your part, you will not want a place, 
as fome others do, to piece up their broken fortunes. 
If you can now live reputably upon two thoufand 
pounds a year, it will be hard if you cannot hereafter 
upon feven or eight—Lefs you will not have, if you. 
oblige me ; as now by marrying fo fine a lady, very 
much you will— And all this, befide Lady Betty’s 
and Lady Sarah’s favours !— What, in the name of 
wonder, could poffibly poflefs the proud Harlowes ? 
That Son, that Son of theirs!—But, for his dear filter’s 
fake, I will fay no more of him. 

I never was offer’d a place myfelf: And the only 
one I would have taken, had I been offer’d it, was 
Mafier of the Buckhounds ; for I loved hunting when 
I was young; and it carries a good found with it, 
for us who live in the country. Often have I thought 
of that excellent old adage; lie that eats the King's 
goofe, Jhall be choaked with his feathers . I with to 
the Lord, this was thoroughly confider’d by place- 
hunters ! It would be better for them, and for their 
poor families.*— I could fay a great deal more, and all 
equally to the purpofe. But really I am tired ; and fb 
I doubt are you. And befides, I would referve fome- 
thing for converfation. 

My coufins Montague, and my two fillers, join in 
compliments to my niece that is to be. If fhe would 
choofe to have the knot tied among us, pray tell her, 
that we {hall fee it fee tartly done : And we will make 
all the country ring, and blaze, for a week to¬ 
gether. But fo, I believe, I faid before. 

If any thing farther may be needful toward pro¬ 
moting your reciprocal felicity, let me know it; and 
how you order about the day j and all that. The in- 
.clofed bill is very much at your fervice : ’Tis payable 
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at fight, as whatever elfe you may have occafion 

for, fball be. 

So God bleft you both ; and make things as conve¬ 
nient to my gout as you can ; tho’ be it whenever it 
will, I will hobble to you; for I long to fee you ; 
and my niece full as much as you ; and am, in expec¬ 
tation of that happy time, 


Tour mo ft affe Eli (mate Uncle , 


M 

LETTER. XXXIII. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq; 


Thtirfday , May 25. 


H O U feeft, Belford, how we now drive before 



A the wind.—The dear creature now comes a! moll 
at the firft word, whenever I defire'the honour of her 
company. I told her I all night, that, apprehending 
delay from Pritchard’s llownefs, I was determined to 
leave it to my Lord to make his compliments in his 
own way ; and had actually that afternoon put my 
writings into the hands of a very eminent lawyer, 
Counfellor Williams; with directions for him to draw 
up fettlements from my own eftate, and conformable 
to thofe of my own mother; which I put into his 
hands at the fame time. It had been, I faid, no fmdl 
part of my concern, that her frequent difpleafure, and 
our mutual mifapprehenfions, had hindered me from 
adviling with her before, on this fubjeCt. Indeed, 
indeed, my deareft life, faid I, you have hitherto af¬ 
forded me but a very thorny courtlhipi 

She was filent. Kindly filent. F'or well know I, 
that (he could have recriminated upon me with 2 ven¬ 
geance.— But I was willing to fee, if (lie were not 
loth to difoblige me now. — I comforted my lei f, I 
laid, with the hopes, that all my difficulties were 
over ; and that every part difobligation would now be 

fotirJpd in nhliyion. 
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Now, Belford, I have a&ually depofited thefe 
writings with Counfellor Williams ; and I expect the 
draughts in a week at furtheft. So {hall be doubly 
armed. For if I attempt, and fail, thefe will be ready 
to throw in, to make her have patience with me till I 
can try again. 

I have more contrivances ftill in embryo. I could 
tell thee of an hundred, and ftill hold another hun¬ 
dred in petto, to pop in, as I go along, to excite thy 
furprize, and to keep up thy attention. Nor rave 
thou at me ; but, if thou art my friend, think of Mifs 
\ Howe’s letters, and of her fmuggling fcheme. All 
owing to my fair captive’s informations and incite¬ 
ments.—Am I not a villain , a fool, a Beelzebub , with 
them already ?— Yet no harm done by me, nor fo 
much as attempted ? 

Every thing of this nature, the dear creature an- 
fwered (with a downcaft eye, and a blulhing cheek), 
{he left to me. 

I propofed my Lord’s chapel for the celebration, 
where we might have the prefence of Lady Betty, 
Lady Sarah, and my two coufins Montague. 1 

She feemed not to favour a public celebration ; and 
waved this fubje&for the prefent. I did fuppofe, that 
{he would not choofe to be married in public, any 
more than me : So I prefled not this matter further 
juft then. 

But patterns I actually produced ; and a jeweller 
was to bring as this day feveral fets of jewels, for her 
choice. But the patterns {he would not open. She 
fighed at the mention of them; The fecond patterns, 
{he faid, that had been offered to her ( a): And very 
peremptorily forbid the jeweller’s coming ; as well as 
declined my offer of getting my own mother’s to be 
new-fet; at leaft for the prefent. 

I do aflure thee, Belford, 1 was in earneft in all 
this. My whole eftate is nothing to me, put in com¬ 
petition with her hoped-for favour. 


(a) SeiVol. l.p. 279. 
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She then told me, that fhe had written her opinion, 
of my general propofals; and there had exprefled her 
mind, as to cloaths and jewels : — But on my beha¬ 
viour tt> her, for no caufe that {he knew of, on Sun¬ 
day night, {he had torn the paper in two. I earneftly 
prefled her to let me be favoured with a fight of this 
paper, torn as it was. And after fome hefitation, fhe 
withdrew, and fent it to me by Dorcas. 

I perufed it again. It was in a manner new to me, 
1110" I had read it fo lately; and by my foul I could 
hardly ftand it. An hundred admirable creatures I 
called her to myfelf.—But I charge thee, write not a 
word to me in her favour, if thou meaneft her well \ 
for if I fpare her, it muft be all ex meromotu . 

You may eafily fuppofe, when I was re-admitted to 
her prefence, that I ran over in her praifes, and in 
vows of gratitude, and everlafting love. But here’s 
the devil; {he frill receives all I fay with referve ; or 
if it be not with referve, fhe receives it fo much as her 
due, that {he is not at all raifed by it. Some women 
are undone by praife, by flattery. I myfelf am proud 
of praife.-^-Perhaps thou wilt fay, that thofe are moft 
proud of it, who leaft deferve it—-As thofe are of 
riches and grandeur, who are not born to either. I 
own, that it requires a foul to be fuperior to thefe 
foibles. Have I not then a foul?—Surely, I have.— 
Let me then be confider’d as an exception to the rule. 

Now have I a foundation to go upon in my terms. 
My Lord, in the exuberance of his generofity, men¬ 
tions a thoufand pounds a year peny-rents. This I 
know, that were I to marry this Lady, he would ra¬ 
ther fettle upon her all he has a mind to fettle, than 
upon me: And has even threatened, that if I prove 
not a good huflxmd to her, he will leave all he can at 
his death, from me, to her.—Yet confiders not, that 
a woman fo perfedl:, can never be diipleafed with her 
hufband but to his difgrace j for who will blame her ? 

An- 
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Another reafon, why a Lovelace fhould not wifh to 
marry a Clarissa. . avifri jbluow 

But what a pretty fellow of an uncle mine, to 
think of making a wife independent of her emperor, 
and a rebel of courfe—Yet fmarted himfelf for an 
error of this kind! 

My beloved, in her torn paper, mentions b.ut two 
hundred pounds a year, for her Separate ufe. I in¬ 
filled upon her naming a larger fum. She laid, it 
might then be three; and I, for fear (he fhould fu- 
fpe& very large offers, named five, and the intire dif- 
pofal of all arrears in her father’s hands, for the be¬ 
nefit of Mrs. Norton, or whom fhe pleafed. 

She faid, that the good woman would be uneafy, if 
any thing more than a competency were done for her. 
She was for fuiting all her difpofuions of this kind, fhe 
faid, to the ufual way of life of the perfon. To go 
beyond it, was but to put the benefited upon projects, 
or to make them aukward in a new flate, when they 
might fhine in that they were accuffomed to. And to 
put it into fo good a mother’s power to give her fon a 
beginning in his bufinefs, at a proper time; yet to 
leave her fomething for herlelf, to fet her above want, 
or die neceflity of taking back from her child what 
fhe had been enabled to beftow upon him, would be 
the height of fuch a worthy parent’s ambition. 

Here is prudence ! Here is judgment in fo young a 
creature ! How do I hate the Harlowes for producing 
fuch an angel!— O why, why, did fhe refute my fin- 
cere addrefs to tie the knot before we came to this 
houfe ! 

But yet, what mortifies my pride, is, that this ex¬ 
alted creature, if I were to marry her, would not be 
governed in her behaviour to me by love, but by ge- 
ncrofity merely, or by blind duty; and had rather 
live iingle, than be mine. 

I cannot bear this. I would have the woman whom 
1 honour with my name, if ever I confer this honour 

1 rt ' _* 
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ffpon any, forego even her fuperior duties for toe. I 
would have her look after me when I go out, as far 
as (he can fee me, as my Rofebud after her Johnny ; 
and meet me at my return with rapture. I would be 
die fubjeft of her dreams, as well as of her waking 
thoughts. I would have her look upon every momentr 
loft, that is not palled with me : Sing to me, read to* 
me, play to me when I pleafed ; no joy fo great as in 
obeying me. When I fhould be inclined to love, 
overwhelm me with it; when to be ferious or folitary, 
if intrufive, awfully fo ; retiring at a nod ; approach¬ 
ing me only if I fmiled encouragement: Steal into 
my prefence with filence; out of it, if not noticed, 
on tiptoe. Be a Lady Eafy to all my pleafures, and 
valuing thofe moft, who moft contributed to them ; 
only fighing in private, that ft was not herfelf at the 
time.—Thus of old did the contending wives of the 
honeft patriarchs; each recommending her handmaid 
to her lord, as (he thought it would oblige him, and 
looking upon the genial product as her own. 

The gentle Waller fays. Women are born to be 
contronVd . Gentle as he was, he knew that. A ty- 
rant-hufband makes a dutiful wife. And why do the 
Sex love rakes, but becaufe they know how to direft 
their uncertain wills, and manage them ? 

% & 

Another agreeable converfation. The day of 
days the fubje&. As to fixing a particular one, that 
need not be done till the fettlements are completed. 
As to marrying at my Lord’s chapel, the ladies of my 
family prefent, that would be making a public affair 
of it; and my charmer obferved with regret, that it 
feemed to be my Lord’s intention to make it fo. 

It could not be imagined, I faid, but that his Lord- 
fhip’s fetting out in a litter, and coming to town, as 
well as his tafte for glare, and the joy he would take 
to fee me married at laft, would give it as much the 
Vox,. IV. K air 
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air of a public marriage, as if the ceremony were per- 
fbriried at his Own chapel, all the ladies tprefeiit. oi 
She could not bear the thoughts of a public day. 
If wbuld carry with it an air of infult upon her whole 
family. And, for her part, if my Lord would not 
take it amifs (and perhaps he would not, as the mo¬ 
tion came not from himfeif, but from me), fhe would 
very willingly difpenfe with his Lordfhip’s prefenci i 
the rather, as drefs and appearance would then be dh- 
neceflary. For fhe could not bear to-think of decking 
her perfon, while her parents were in tears. 

How excellent this, did not her parents richly de- 
ferve to be in tears ! 

See, Belford, with fo charming a nicenefs, we might 
have been a long time ago upon die verge of the ftate, 

and yet found a great deal to do, before we enter’d 

jjftg&ori nariw f nfim bbnfi^ri-inijd £ vohM .ooiqb 

All obedience, all refignation—No will but hers. 
I withdrew, and wrote dire&ly to my Lord ; and file 
not difapproving of it, fent it away. The purport as 
follows; for I took no copy. y f ^. >r ^ • 

< That I was much obliged to his Lordfhip for his 
< intended' goodnefe to me, on an eccafion that was the 
moft folemn and awful of rrly life. That the ad¬ 
mirable Lady, whom he fo juftly pfaifed, thought 
his Lordfhip’s propofals in her favour too high. 
That fhe chofe not to make a public appearance, if, 
without difobliging my friends, fhe could avoid it, 
till a reconciliation with her own could be effefted. 
That altho* fhe exprefled a grateful fenfe of HB 
*liordfhip’s confent to give her to me with his owiv 
hand ; yet prefuming, that the motive to his kind 
intention, was rather to do her honour, than thdF 
it otherwife would have been his own choice (efpe- 
cially as travelling would be at this time fo incon¬ 
venient to him), fhe thought it advifeable to lave 
his Lordfhip trouble on this occafion; and hoped 
he would take, as meant, her declining the favour;* 


Go 
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*•> ^ il toll frira* f wiU: me#’ acceptable 

6 r° Jtbe«ta$Wfo as . it.i^f fy 

£ \ 0 tfrtrmorfj r Tf3( j j^n Miioo ‘ :fd * 

9l6dRufe it he pleafes, the jointure may be made from 
5 my own eftate ; leaving to his Lordthip’s goodnefa 
4 the alternative.’ 


Sfi 


4 ThaftJ^h^dtpeer’d to prefent to the Lady his 
‘ Lordfhip’s bill; but on her declining to accept of 
* i& (having myfelf no prefent occafion for it), Ire**, 
4 *XSp;k indofcd. With my thanks, ^ 


And is not this going a plaguy length? What a 
WTO lhould I make in rakilh annals, if at la# I fhould 
be caught in my own gin? \ glWJ 

The Sex may fay what they will, but a poor inno¬ 
cent fellow had need to take great care of. himfqlf, 
when he dances upon the edge of the matrimonial pre¬ 
cipice. Many a faint-hearted man, when he began 
m jeft, or only defigned to ape gallantry, has been 
forced into earneft, by being over-prompt, and taken 
at his word, n9t knowing how to own that he meant 
lefs, than the Lady fuppofed he meant. I am the 
better enabled to judge that this muft have been the 
c J*fc pf many a fneaking varlet j becaufe I, who know 
Forld as well as any man in it of my 
ltae&ng, am fo frequently in doubt of myfelf, and 
know not what to make of the matter. 

Then thefe little fly rogues, how they lie couchant, 
ready to fpring upon us harmlefs fellows, the moment 
m their reach !— When the icc is once broken 
for the;n, how fvyiftly can they make to port C Meqn- 
the fubject they can leail /peak to, they moft 


ni H ,cl1 nanus, now «.is au to De.-r- 
Lutle .faucy.face defigners ! how firft they draw them¬ 
es nvithen us! 

• be all thefe things as they will, Lord M. never 
m his.due received ip handfome ,a jettef as■ this frpan 
his pp peyfo gnimijjb 
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The Lady, after having given to Mifs Howe the 
particulars which are contained *in Mr. Lovelace’s laft 
letter, thus expreffes herfelf. ; , *■ 

< A principal confolation arifing from thefe favour- 
« -able appearances, is, that I, who have now but orte 
« only friend, {hall moft probably, and;if it be not 
« my own fault, have as many new ones,. aS there are 
« perfons in.Mr. Lovelace’s family; and this whether 

* Mr. Lovelace treat me kindly, or not. And who 
« knows, but that by degrees, thofe new friends, by 
« their rank and merit, may have weight enough to 
‘ get me reftored to the favour of my relations ? Till 
« which can be effected, I {hall not be tolerably eafy. 

* Happy I never expert to be. Mr. Lovelace’s mind 
‘ and mine are vaftly different 5 different in cjjentials. 

* But as matters are at prefent circumftanotd, I 
c pray you, my dear friend, to keep to yourfelf every 
$ { -thing that, revealed, might bring difcredit to him— 
c Better any-body expofe a hufband than a wife, if I 
‘ am to be lo ; and what is faid by you will be thought 
6 to- come from me. 

* -It (hall be my conftant prayer, that all the felici- 

* ties which this world can afford, may be yours; And 

* that the Almighty will never fuffer you nor yours to 
f the remoteft pofterity, to want fuch a friend, as my 
4 Anna Howe has been to 

’ - * . - Her Clarissa Harlowe. 
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Mr* Lovelace, to {hew the wantonnefs of his in¬ 
vention, in his next, gives his friend an account of a 
fcheme he had framed to be revenged on Mifs How<r, 
when (he fet out for the ifle of Wight; which hfe 
heard (he was to do, accompanied by her mother and. 
Mr. Hickman, in order to vifita rich aunt there, who 
defired to fee her, and her future confort, before fhe 
changed her name. But as he does not intend to tarry 
it into execution, it is omitted. *** 
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F, Belford, thou likeft not my plot upon Mils 
Howe, I have three or four, more as good in my 
own opinion; better, perhaps, they will be in thine : 
And fo^tis but getting loofe from thy prefent engage- 
ment^imd thou fhalt pick and choofe. But as for 
thy three brethren, they muft do as I’d have them: 
And fb, indeed, muft thou :—Elfe why am I your 
general ?—But I will refer this fubjeft to its proper fea- 
fon. Thou knoweft, that I never abfolutely conclude 
upon a project, till ’tis time for execution : And then 
lightning ftrikes not quicker than I. 

I Andiflftw to the fpbjeft next my heart. tya * 
Wilt thou believe me, when I tell thee, that I have 
fo many contrivances rifing up and crouding upon me 
for preference, with regard to my Gloriana, that I 
hardly know which to choofe ?—I could tell thee of 
no lefs than fix princely ones, any of which muft do. 
But as the dear creature has not grudged giving me 
trouble, I think I ought not, in gratitude, 1 tbfpare 
combuftibles for her ; but, on the contrary, to make 
her ftare and ftand aghaft, by fpririging three or four 
mines at once. v 

Thou remembreft what Shakefpeare, in his Troilu3 
and Creflida, makes He£tor, who, however, is not 
ufed to boaft, fay to Achilles, in an interview between 
them ; and which, applied to this watchful Lady, and 
to- the vexation fhe has given me, and to the certainty 
I now think I have of fubduing her j will run thus:— 
Suppofing the charmer before me \ and I meditating 
her fweet perfon from head to foot: 

_ k ^ 1 j a.. ^ i ^ 1 . fti ?n (LTi \ 1 v A i\ ♦ 11 
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^Henceforth , O watchful fair one, guard thee well: 
For Til not kill thee There! nor There ! nor There! 
But y by the zone that circles Venus’ waift, 
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Fit bill thee Ev’ry'where ; yea, o’er and o'er, ^ 
*Thou , wifejl Belford, pardon me this brag : )0 ^ bM 
Her watchfulnefs draws folly from my lips 0fl 

But Til endeavour deeds to match the words, 

Or may I never - 

Then, I imagine thee interpofing to qualify my impa« 
ticnce, as Ajax did to Achilles : .. juc . • j 

- Do not chafe thee ., coufm : 

—And let thefe threats alone ., 

Till accident or purpofe bring thee po it. ,, r 
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And now, Jack, what doft think ? 'i 

That thou art a curfed fellow, if— i 

If! No-IPs—But I fhall be very Tick to-morrow. T 
fhall, ’faith. ' fru '■ yi.J? feom *rii 

Sick !—Why Tick ?—What a devil fhouldft thoU bte 
Tick for ? 

For more good reafons than one, Belford. 

I fhould be glad to hear but one.—Sick, quotha 1 
Of all thy roguifh inventions, I fhould not havfe 
thought of this. 

} Perhaps thou thinkeft my view to be, to draw the 
lady to'my bedfide : That’s a trick of three otf fo&r 
thoufand years old; and I fhould find it much mfcre 
to my purpofe, if I could get to her’s. However, I’ll 
condefcend to make thee as wife as myfelf. ->o i o v • 1 
I am exceffively difturb’d about this fmiiggling 
fcheme of Mifs Howe. I have no doubt, that myHfair 
one will-' fly from me, if fhe can, were ^f- to make 
an attempt? and mifcah'yv ’ I <mce believed fhe lov^d 
me : But now I doubt whether fhe does or* not >- vr A<: 


leaft, that it is with fuch an ardor, as MifeHowfei calls 
it, as will make her overlook a premeditated fault, 
fhould I be guilty of one. .n 

:j And what will being flek do for theef 
Have patience. I don’t intend to; be fey very bad 
as Dorcas fhall repeefent me to be. Bat yet I know 
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I fhull reach confoundedly, and bring up fome clot¬ 
ted blood. To.be fure, I lhall break a veil'd : There’s 
no doubt of that \ and a bottle of Eaton’s ftyptic lhall 
be fent for ; but no doctor. If lhe has humanity, flic * 
will be concerned. But if lhe has love , let it s have 
been pufh’d ever fo far back, it will, on this occa- 
fron, come forward, and Ihewitfelf; not only in 
her eye, but in every line of herfweet face. r \r>n-:'i) 

I will be very intrepid. I will not fear death, or 
any thing elfe. I will be fure of being well in an 
hour or two, having formerly found great benefit by 
this balfamic medicine, on occafion of an inward 
bruife by a fall from my horfe in hunting, of which, 
perhaps, this malady may be the remains. And this 
will Ihew her, that tho’ thofe about me may make 
the moll of it, I don’t; and fo can have no delign 

to iteriJ flbluorD lmb n indYJ —- vrfW—! 3! 

Well, methinks thou fayeft, I begin to think to¬ 
lerably of this device. 

I knew thou wouldft, when I explained myfelf. 
Another time prepare to wonder; and banifh doubt. 

Now, Belford, if Ihe be not much concerned at the 
broken velTel, which, in. one fo fiery in his temper * 
filcJ have the reputation to be thought, .may be very 
dangerous ; a malady that I lhall calmly attribute to 
the harafl’es and doubts, that I have laboured under 
for fome time paft ; which will be a further proof of 
my love, and will demand a grateful return—* 

What then, thou egregious contriver ? 

Why then I lhall have the lefs remorfe, if I am to 
life a. little violence : For can lhe deferve companion, 

isrfoadw *duob I won lull : sm 
And what if lhe Ihew a great deal of concern Id.. f 
Then lhall I be in hope of building on a good foun¬ 
dation. Love hides a multitude, of faults, and dimi- 
nilhes thofe it cannot hideofiLove, when found.out, 
or acknowledged* > authorizes freedom and freedom 

~ OP begets 
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\ begets freedom; -and 4 fhall then feeuhow far I can 
ego. kvXVuvs of 3BW I isrft hns ; t^upnoo oi bnim on 

Well but, Lovelace, how the duce wilt thou, with 
that full health and vigour of conftitution, and with 
(that bloom in thy face, make any-body believe thou 
art Tick ? •- r 

How N~Why take a few grains of Ipecacuanha $ 
enough to make me reach like a fury. ' rft 

^-vr Good ! — But how wilt thou manage to bring up 
blood, and not hurt thyfelf ?j ?I f - eVtarri 

Foolifh fellow ! Are there not pigeons and chick¬ 
ens in every poulterer’s fhop ? xww 

c Cry thy mercy. -ri bn* .vorf.? •« r! nil iah -n, 

b But then I will be perfuaded by Mrs. Sinclair, that 
I have of late confined myfelf too much j and fo will 
jbave a chair called, and be carried to the Park } where 
I will try to walk half the length of the Mall, or fo $ 
* and in my return, amufemyfelf atWhite’s or the Cocoa. 

And what will this do ? bsi 

vbf Queftioning again ?—I am afraid thou’rt an infidel, 
Retford.—Why then fhall I not know if my beloved 
- offers to go out in my abfence ?—And fhall I not fee 
whether lhe receives me with tendernefs at my return ? 
But this is not all: I have a foreboding that fomething 
affe&ing will happen while I am out. But of this 
more in its place. 

And now, Belford, wilt thou, or wilt thou not, 
allow, that it is a right thing to be fick ? — Lord, 
Jack, fo much delight do I take in my contrivances, 
that I fhall be half-forry, when the occafion for them 
is over; for never, never fhall I again have fuch 
charming exercife for my invention. if non ' 

Mean time thefe plaguy women are fo impertinent, 
fo full of reproaches, that I know not how to do any 
thing but curfe them. And then, truly, they are for 
helping me out with fome of their trite and vulgar 
artifices.—Sally particularly; who pretends to be a 
' mighty contriver, has juft now, in an infolent manner. 
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told me, on my rejecting her proffer’d aids, that I had 
no mind to conquer; and that I was fo wicked as to 

* intend to marry, tho’ I would not own it to hei\ 

fiecaufe this little devil made her firft facrifice it 
my altar, fhe thinks fhe may take any liberty with 
me: And what makes her outrageous at times-* i$, 
that I have, for a long time, jhidioufly^ as fhe ; fay$, 
flighted her too readily offer’d favours : But is it not 
very impudent in her to think, that I will be any 
man’s fuccefTor? It is not come to that neither. 
This, thou knoweft, was always my rule— Once any 
other man’s , and / know it, and never more mine.' It 
is for fuch as thou, and thy brethren, to take up with 
harlots. I have been always aiming at the merit of a 
- fi rlt difcoverer. F 

The more devil I, perhaps thou’lt fay, to endea¬ 
vour to corrupt the uncofrupted. ' V I 

But I fay, Not ; fince, hence, I have but very feW 
adulteries to anfwer for. } y ’' :: i * 

One affair, indeed, at Paris, With a married lady 
[I believe I never told thee of it] touched my £on- 
fcience a little : Yet brought on by the fpifit of in¬ 
trigue, more than by fheer wickednefs. I’ll give ’it 
thee in brief: >oit ' H 

‘A French marquis, fomewhat in years, employed 

* by his court in a public fun&ion at that of Madrid, 
4 had put his charming, young, new-married wife un- 

* der the controul and ward/hip , as I may fay, of bis 
4 infolent fifter, an old prude. ' f < 

6 I faw the lady at the opera.. ? I liked her at firft 

* -fight, and better at fecond, when I knew the fitua- 
4 tion fhe was in. So, pretending to make my ad- 

* dreffes to the prude, got?.admittance to both. V 

The firft thing I had to do, was, to compliment 
4 my prude into fhynefs,'by complaints of fhynefs : 
& Next to take advantage of the marquife’s fituation, 

4 between her hufband’s jealoufy, and his fifter’s ar- 
4 rogance, to infpire her* with rcfentmentp and, as I 

K 5 ‘ hopcU, 
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<f hoped, wfek a regard to my perfon^ o Th^FrttiC 
j* ladies have 1 nO'diflikeito intrigue. 3*w ori rnoriw * 
wo * f£he fifter began to fufpe£tme: Thedadyiuld no 
^ mind to part with the company of the only man 

• who had been permitted to v i£It there j and told me 

• of her lifter’s fufpicions.—l put her upon concealing 

• the prude, as if unknown to me, in a clofet in one 

• of her own apartments, locking her in, and putting 

• the key in her own pocket : And Ihe was to queftoon 
*• mo on the iincerity of my profeffiOns to her fifteiyin 
;• her lifter’s hearing, sri; l 

4 She comply’d. My miftrefs was locked upit The 
4 lady and I took our feats. I owned fervent love, 
4 and made high profeflions : For the marquife put it 
4 home to me. The prude was delighted with what 

• • And ,how .doft think it ended ?—I took my ad- 
4 vantage of the lady herfelf, who durft not for her 

• life cry out: Drew her after me to the next apart- 
> ment, on pretence of going to feek her filter, who 

4 all the time was locked up in the clofet. 

4 Ntr woman ever gave me a private meeting for 
4 nothing; my deareft Mifs Harlowe excepted^ ' ! 
vv?r * My ingenuity obtained my pardon: Th^Tzfdy 
4 being unable to forbear laughing thro’ the whoile 

• affair, t o. find both fo uncommonly tricked ; her 

• gaolerefs her prifoner, fafe locked up, and as much 

• pleafed as either of us. 

4 The Englilh, Jack, do not often outwit the 
4 French. < • 

4 We had contrivances afterwards equally ingeni- 
« ous, in which the lady, the ice once broken [ence 
4 fubdued , always fubdued j, co-operated—But a more 
tender tell-tale revealed the fecret—Revealed it,be- 
4 fore the marquis could come to cover the difgrace. 
- ■*' The lifter was inveterate; the hufoand irreconcik- 
able $ in every re!pe& unfit for a hulband, eyfcn for 
4 a French one — made, perhaps, more deli'eateto 

vr T ' * 4 thefe 
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6-thefe particulars by the cuftom*>o£ aipeoplearobng 
‘ whom he was then rehdeiiM&;/COflt?ar,y’ tQafcbofe 
oft o£ hi$LQivn&Duntrym£nih;')Sh£i wa$fjobJiged ; to. throw 

* herfelf into my proteClion—Nor thought herfelf un- 
L happy in it, till childbed pangs feized her: Ther* peni- 

* tence, and death, overtook her in the fame hOur! v 
nc Excufe a tear, Belford]—She defqrv’d a better fate! 
What has fuch a vile inexorable hufband to anfwer 
for ]—The filler was punifhed eife&ually! That 

.iiplcafeBT me on refleCHon! The filler was punilb’ds ef¬ 
fectually !—But perhaps I have febi.ith^ithis ffory 
o hCforeji hoibol tnvr tbiflim .vM .b'^lqmoo it!2 > ' 

3toT I'-jytj} banwo I jb-ssHiiO ^oo3 I ba£ vbs! # 
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Mr. Lovelace, To John Bel FOR p, ;r j£/fj > 

. 5, 2 i<b , Friday Evtnmg. 

-returned from, an airingwith*my chafer; 
. s . comply’d with after great importunity. She. was 
attended by the two nymphs. They both topp’d their 
parts* kept their eyes within bounds * madp- moral 
reflections now -and- then, j >]© Jack ! what.^jU are 
women, when all tefts are got over,. ancLpjp have 
jlgpRipletely ruin’d them! 


The coach carried us to Hamftead, to 


■mmi _ mmm „„„, „ to 

*jjduzzle-hill j back to Hamftead to the Upper-.jflalk: 
There, in compliment to the nymphs, my, beloved 
confented to alight, and take a little refection* Then 
home early by Kentifh Town. riouoi l * 

Delightfully eafy fhe: And fo refpeCtful and ob- 
liging I, all the way, and as we walk’d out; upon the 
.Heath, to view the variegated profpeCts, which that 
agreeable elevation affords, that (he promifed to. take 
now-and-then a little excurfion with me. I think, 
Mifs Howe—I think* faid I to n>yfelf, % every now-and- 
then as we walked, that thy wipkec^deyices are fuper- 
c 310m f socdit»q ^obam-—• ono fowivi a * 

• . - K 6 W; 
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We have both been writing ever finee we came 
home. I be favoured with! her coinpany for 

an hour, before fhe retires to reft. 

All that obfequious love can fuggeft, in order to en¬ 
gage her tendered fentiments for me againft to-mor¬ 
row’s ficknefs, will I aim at when we meet. x But at 
parting will complain of a diforcter in my ftomach. 7” 

: iiv <$? 

We have met. \ All was love and unexceptionable 
Tefpedt on my part. Eafe and complaifance on hers. 
She was concerned for my difordei*. So fudden!—*- 
Juft as we parted. But it was nothing. I fhould be 
quite well by morning. 

Faith, Jack, 1 think I aih fitk already !—Is it pof- 
fible for ftich a giddy fellow as me to perfuade'myfelf 
to be ill ? Iam a better mimic at this rate than I wife 5 
to be. s -But every nerve* and fibre of me is always 
ready to contribute its aid, whether by health or by 
ailment, to carry a refolved-on roguery into execu¬ 
tion. 

t Dorcas has tranfcribed for me the whole letter of 
Mifs How, dated Sunday May 14. (a), of which 
before I had only extracts. But fhe found no othet^ 
letter added to that parcel. But this, and that which' 
1 copy’d myfelf in character laft Sunday while (he was 
at church, relating to the fmuggling fcheme (£), are 
enough for me. 

o3 Dorcas tells me, that her lady ha? been removing 
her papers from the mahogany-cheft into a wainfcot- 
b6x, which held her linen, and which fhe put into 
her dark clofet. We have no key of that at prefent. 
No doubt but all her letters, previous to thofe I have 
come at, are in that box. Dorcas is uneafy upon it: 
Yet hopes that her lady' does not fufpe<ft her; for fhe 
is fure that fhe laid in every thing as fhe found it. 


ft 


(a) Letter x. of tbit • > 37 V (b / Letter 
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sqflpa'ferfEJrw bBufij \ XXXVI J 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belfojrd, Efq\ 


Cocoa-tree , Saturday, A/ay 27. ■ 
* rHIS Ipecacuanha is a moft difagreeablemedicinal 
~.fSchat thefe curfed phyfical folks can find out now 
thing to do us good, but what would poifon the devil * 
In the other world, were they only to take phyfic, it 
would be punifhment enough of itfelf for a mif-fpehc 
life. A do&or at on$ elbow, and an apothecary dti 
the other, and the poor foul labouring under their 
prefcribed operations, he need no worfe tormentors.jp 

But now this was to take down my countenance* 
It has-done it : For, with violent Teachings, having 
taken enough to make me Tick, and not enough waten 
to carry it off, I prefently looked as if F haddcept hvy 
bed a fortnight. lll-jejling, as I thought in the tplidft 
of the exercife, with edge-tooh, and worfe with pby- 
fical ones. 

Two hours it held me. ;• I had forbid Ddrcas to let 
my beloved know any thing of the matter; out 
tendernefs to her; being willing, when fhe knew myi 
prohibition, to let her fee that I expected her to be con^ 
cerned for me What a worthlefs fellow muff be be y 
whofe own heart gives him up, as deferving of n6 
one’s regard ! 

Well, but Dorcas neverthelefs is a woman, and fhe 
can whifper to her lady the fecret fhe is injoin’d to 


m 1 (•’!» v v r *1 £ 1 rn at i o 

Come hither, you toad (fick as a devil at the 
icant); Let me fee what a mixture of grief and fur- 
prize may be beat up together in thy pudden-face. 

That won’t do. That dropt jaw, and mouth dis¬ 
tended into the long oval, is more upon the Horrible* 
than the Grievous. 

Nor that pinking and winking with th y odious eyet, 
as my charmer, once called them* 

50 iJK 








2<s>6 *2 Ths H tifto w 

aistAeltetle better ttatj yet not quite right 3 . But keep a 
your mouth clofef i uri loii iino(dfl£'or^tth) p 

which 1W haveo n^vcommami^ft,between, your ii 
cheek-bone and ydurdips, that fhould carry ofeiacor- t 
ner of your mouth up towards your crows-foot, aflid 

that down to meet it. * : '} '* 5it -' <§•. ^ 

There ! Begone ! Be in a plaguy hurry running up fc 
(hire and down, to fetch from the dining-room what | 
you carry up on purpofe to fetch,' till motion extraor¬ 
dinary put you out of breath, and give you theTigh* : 
natural. ieflil vm icrli <buoI ol bns i 

What’s the matter,; Dorcas ? • ‘ ' O ^, 

^ Nothing, Madam. 

My beloved wonders (he has not feen me this morn¬ 
ing, no (doubt v r but is too fhy to fay Ihe wonders. 
Repeated* What’s the matter’s, however, as Dorcas j 
runs up and down ftairs by her door, bring on. Oh . 
Madam, 1 my matter !- 4 ny matter! ; yen ?■/ :jl t! 

What! How ! When And all the monofyllables 
of furprize. 

[Within parenthefis let me tell thee, that I have 
loften thought, that the little words in the republic of * 
letters, like the Kttte folks in a nation, are the moft 
fignificant.hn The irifyllables , and the rumbkrs of fyl- 
iables more thanrW*’, are but the good for little mag¬ 
nates.] . 3103*1 WDM L lo) nhrm 
1 I muft not tell you, Madam—My matter ordered 
me not to tell you—But he is in a worfe^way than he 
thinks for !— But he would not havey*« frighted. ;r 0 

High-concern tfcok pofleflion of every fweet feature. 

She pity’d me !—-By my foul, (he pity’dme 1 wovi 

VVhcrc is he ? ^ ^ ** a* 

. Too much in a hurry for good manners [ Anothci 
parenthefis, Jack ! Oood manners are fo little natu¬ 
ral, that we ought to be compos’d to obferve them. 
Politenefs will not live in, a ftorm], I cannot ftay to 
anfwer queftions, cries the wench—r*tho fticfirous to 
anfwer [ A lthird parcntkefis-»—Like the people cry ing 

* r\*\n 
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(proclamations, runnings away'.: from ,;the cuftomers 
tttay want-to Yell* to]* ri This hurry; puts the lady in a 
Wyrtoafk [A fourth, by way. of embeliifhing.thb 
third.*!] as the Other does the people in a hurry to buy. 
*And, LbivedniTny «ye now a whole fireet raifed, and 
running after a proclamation or exprefs crier, as if 
the firft~was a thief, the other his purfuers. 
JBHAtxdaftj-^ifLord ! let Mrs. Lovelace know*—- 
TJietevis danger!* tolcbe? fure;! whifper’d from one 
njoriph. to another,)in hdr tearing^ hut at; t|ie door, 
and fo loud, that my liftening fair one might hear*. 

Out (he darts.—As how 1 as bow, Dorcas ! /T 
• O Madam —A vomiting of blood ! A vefiel broke, 
to befurebm ni' j} ion t .rf jrfl ?t ► n- w w ijr *7 

j iDown {he haftens; finds every one as bufy over my 
bipod In the entry? as, if it were that of the Neapolitan 
fefcWio f iooL' t$ji giLf! nwob bus (jo anuT 
In heps my chantler! with a face of fweet concern. 
Hawjloyou^ Mr. Lovelace? , / . W0 H ■ jadW 
O my beft love!—Very well!—Very well [—No¬ 
thing; at all! > ^Nothing of confequence !-— I fhall be 
well in an inftant!—draining again; for I was indeed 
^guy lick, tho’ no more blood came. , 

Inihort, Belford, I have gain’d my end. I fee the 
d^ar foul loves me. I fee {he forgives me all thatte 
paft. I fee I have credit for a new fcore. 

;.o Mifs Howe, I defy thee, my dear—Mrs. Townf- 
end !—Who the devil are you?—Troop away with 
your contrabands. No fmuggling ! Nor fmusgler, 
but myfelf! Nor will the choiceiLof my fair one’s 
favours be long prohibited goods to me ! • ,/ r ^ ; 

Qp <QP 

Every one now is fure, that {he loves me. Tears 
were in her eyes more than once for me. She fuf- 
fer’d me to take her hand, and kifs it as often as I 
jfleafed. On Mrs. Sinclair’s mentioning, that I too 
much confin’d myfelf, fhe prefled me to take an aijr- 
ing j but obligingly ddired me to ie careful ?f myfelf. 
c Wiih’d 
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YVidl’d I would advife with a phyfician. Gad made 
pbyficiansy fhefaid* i • ioti 

I did not think That, Jack. God indeed made us 
All. But I fanfy (he meant phyfec inftead of phyftcians \ 
and then the phrafe might mean what the vulgar phrafe 
means \—God finds meat 9 the devil cooks « 

I was well already, on taking the ftyptic from her 

dear hands. . T . 

On her requiring me to take the air, I aiked, If I 
might have the honour of her company in a coach \ 
and This, that I might obferve if fhe had an intention 
of going out in my abfence. 

If fhe thought a chair were not a more proper ve¬ 
hicle for my cafe, fhe would with all her heart ! 
There’s a precious! 

I kifs’d her hand again ! -< She was all goodnefs !— 
Would to Heaven I better deferv’d it, I faid !—But 
all were golden days before us !—Her prefence and 
generous concern had done every thing. I was well! 
Nothing ailed me. But fmce my beloved will have 
it fo, I’ll take a little airing!—Let a chair be called !— 
O my charmer ! — were I to have owed this indifpo- 
fition to my late harafles, and to the uneafinefs I have 
had for dilobligine; you ; all is infinitely compenfated 
by your goodnefs 1—All the art of healing is in your 
fmiles !—Your late difpleafure was the only malady! 

While Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, and Polly, and 
seven poor filly Mabell (for Sally went out, as my 
angel came in), with uplifted hands and eyes, flood 
thanking Heaven that I was better, in audible whife 
pers : See the power of love, cry’d one ! —What a 
charming hufband, another !—Happy couple* all! 

O how the dear creature’s cheek mantled How 
her eyes fparkled !—How fweetly acceptable is praife 
to confcious merit, while it but reproaches when ap- 
ply’d to the undeferving !—What a new, what a gay 
creation it makes at once in a diffident or difpirital 
heart !-** * hwsldu av£n } & 
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now, Befford* was it not worthwhile to be 
Tick r And yet I muft tell thee, that too many plea- 
Ifenter expedients offer themfelves, to make trial any 
m6re of this confounded Ipecacuanha. ; v 

LETTER XXXVII. 

.Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

1 il ( D 9 >1 a I ug firjj 5^5;^ r>i $rn ufth&taoi nd «G 

* iteficfto g ni Saturday, May 27. 

Th^R. Lovelace, my dear, has been very ill. Sud- 
LV1- denly taken. With a vomiting of blood in 
great quantities. Some veflel broken. He complained 
of a diforder in his ftomach over-night. I was the 
more affe&ed with it, as I am afraid it was occafioned 
by* the violent contentions between us.— But was I 

'in fault? k) I „}i bVi.%b v nod 1 hev>;pH oi bliro’W 

How lately did I think I hated him ! *—But hatred 
and anger, I fee, are but temporary paffions with me* 
One cannot, my dear, hate people in danger of death, 
or who are in diftrefs or afHiftion. My heart, I find, 
is not proof againft kindnefs, and acknowlegement of 
errors committed. 

He took great care to have his illnefs concealed 
from me as long as it could. So tender in the via- 
lence of his diforder !—So defirous to.make the b^ft 
of it! — I wifh he had not been ill in my fight. I 
was too much affe&ed—Everybody alarming me 
with his danger-The poor man, from fuch high health 
fo fuddenly taken !—• And fo unprepared!— 

He is gone out in a chair. I advifed him to do fo. 
I fear that my advice was wrong ; fince Quiet in fuch 
a diforder muft needs be beft. We are apt to be fp 
ready, ip cafes of emergency, to give our advice, 
without judgment, or waiting for k !— I propofed a 
phyfician indeed ; but he would not hear of one. I 
have great honour, for the faculty 5 and the greater, 

as I have always obferved, that thofe who treaty the 

pro- 
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profeflors of the art of healing contemptuoufly, too 
generally treat higher inftitutions in the fame manner. 

Iam really V-ery unealy.H For I have* s i doubt, 
expofed myfelf to him, and to the women below. 
They indeed will excufc me, as they think us mar¬ 
ried. But if he be not generous, I (hall have caufe 
to regret this furprize ; which has taught me more 
than I knew of myfelf ; as I had reafon to think my¬ 
felf unaccountably treated'by him. ii;c urf 

Neverthelefs let me tell you (what I hope Ltnay 
juflly tell you), that if again he give me caufe to re¬ 
fume diftance and referve, I -hope my reafon will ga¬ 
ther ftrength enough from his imperfections (for Mr. 
Lovelace, my dear, is not a wife man in all his ways) 
to enable me to keep my paflions under.-^What can 
we do more than govern ourfelves by the temporary 
lights lent us ? luVi- bffe 

You will not wonder that I am grave,<i>n this de- 1 
teCtion— Detection, mull I call it ? What can I call 
it l — I have not had heartVeafe enough, to inipeCt 
that heart as I ought. 

DilTatisfied with myfelf, 1 am afraid to look back 
upon what I have written. And yet know not how 
to have done writing. I never was in fuch an odd 
frame of mind.— 1 know not how to defcribe 
Was you ever fo? — Afraid of the cenfure of hir I 
love—Yet not confcious that I deferve it. > ? 

Of this, however, I am convinced, that I fhould 
indeed deferve cenfure, if I kept any fecret of my 
heart from you. 

But I will not add another word, after I have ^f* 
fured you, that I w’di look Hill more narrowly iiito 
myfelf And that I am -*iuh V> >q«>d to llui ♦ itil 

Tour equally fmcere and affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

* j. [*** -rujV o hklt 
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LETTER. XXXVIII. 

Mr. Lov elace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Sat . evening. 

I Had a charming airing. No return of my ma* 
lad)''. My heart perfe&ly eafy, how could my 
ilomach be otherwife ? 


v Bui when I came home, I found that my fweet 
foul had been alarmed by a new incident. The in¬ 
quiry after us both, in a very firfpicious manner, and 
that by description of our perfons, and not by names, 
by a fervant in a blue livery turned up and trimmed 
with yellow. 

yi Dorcas was called to him, as the upper fervant, 
and (he refufing to anfwer any of his queftions, unleis 
he told his bufmefs, and from whom he came, thefel- 
lfrw, las fhortas fhe, faid, That if fhe would not an- 


fwer binu> ptrhaps fhe anight anfwer fomebody elfe \ 
and went away out of humour. . ■ 

Dorcas hurried, upi to Her lady, and.alarmed her not 
only with the Tadf, but with her-' own don^e&ures ; 
adding, that he was an iilHlodkinghtllowpond fhe was 
furc could edme for no g<Dod.ona I —.biim !o sm- i 
The livery and the features of ther> fervant were 
particularly inquired after, and .as .particularly de- 
feribed— Lord blefs her ! >no end of her alarms * Jhe 
thought ! And then was fhe aforehand with every evil 
that could happen. moil 

■)&he wifhed Mr. Lovelace would come in. 


o.Mk Lovelace came in foon after v all lively, grate¬ 
ful, full of hopes, of duty, of love, to thank hi$ 
charmer, and to congratulate with her upon the cure 
fhe had performed. And then fhe told the ftory, with 
all its circumftances ; and Dorcas, to point her lady’s 
fears, told us, that the fervant was a fun-burnt fel¬ 
low, and looke as if he had been at fea. 
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* He was then, no doubt. Captain Singleton’s (er- 
vant, and the next news fhe fhould hear, was, tha,t 
the houfe was furrounded by a whole fhip’s crew 5 -the 
vefl'el lying no farther oft, as fhe underftoo^jtlf^r 
Rotherhith. :: .«,{?/ .gjUl* 

Impoflible, I faid. Such an attempt would not 
be ufher’d in by fuch a manner of inquiry. And why 
may it not rather be a fervant of your^AOufin fyjpr- 
den’s, with notice of his arrival, and of his d^figii) to 

attend youi^ m „ pc jE <oVT 

This furmize delighted her. Her apprehensions 
went off, and fhe was at leifure to congratulate me 
upon my fudden recovery; which fhe did in the moft 
obliging manner. 

But we had not fat long together, when Dorcas 
again came fluttering up to tell us* that the fopppan, 
the very footman, was again at the door, and inquired, 
whether Mr. Lovelace and his Lady, by name, had not 
lodgings in this houfe ? He afked, he told Dorcas, for 
no harm: But this was a demonftration with my appre- 
henfive fair-one, that harm was intended. And as the 
fellow had not been anfwered by Dorcas, I propofed 
to go down to the ftreet-parlour, and hear what he had 

tofav. nisjmiO as nsrri k rbift’u . ' 

I fee your caufelefs terror, my deareft life, faid J, 

and your impatience—Will you be pleafed to walk 
down— And without being obferved, as he fhall come 
no farther than the parlour-door, you may hear all 
that pafles ? 

She confented. We went down. Dorcas bid the 
man come forward.— Well, friend, what is your bu- 
fmefs with Mr. or Mrs. Lovelace? .^in ari 

Bowing, fcraping, I am fure you are the gentle¬ 
man, Sir. Why, Sir, my buflnefs is only to know 
if your honour be here, and to be fpoke with j or if 
you fhall be here for any time ? 

Who came you from ?“ , r ,,^ iV7 3f i 

From a gentleman who ordered. fay,, if .1 w^s 
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made to tell, but fi'ol elfe, it was from a friend of 
MrC John Harlowe’s, Mrs. Lovelace’s eldcft uncle. 

The dear creature was ready to link upon this. It 
was but of late, that fhe had provided herfelf with 
falts. She pulled them out. 

Do you know any thing of Colonel Morden, friend, 
faid I ? 


No; I never heard of his name. 

°^©f ii €japtain Singleton ? 

No, Sir. But the gentleman, my matter, is a cap 
tain too. " 

What is his name ? 

I don’t know if I Ihould tell. 


There can be no harm in telling the gentleman’s 
name, if you come upon a good account. 

dor; for my matter told me fo ; and there 
is not an honefter gentleman on the face of God's 
yearth. — His name is Captain Tomlinfon, Sir. 

10 I don’t know fuch a one. 


I believe not, Sir. He was pleafed to fay, He don’t 
know your honour, Sir; but I heard him fay, as how 

he-fhould not be an unwelcome vifitor to you, for all 

that. i£3n D/ui , iuanfi<|-i39indnj oj nw< 


Do you know fuch a man as Captain Tomlinfon, 
my deareft life, afide , your uncle’s frie&l f"” 

^ No; but my uncle may have acquaintance, no 

ooubt, that I don’t know.— But I hope, trembling. 

this is not a trick. m • < q SfiJ tistu isfliraTo 


Well, friend, if your matter has any thing to fav 
to Mr. Lovelace you may tell him, that Mr. Love- 
gsjim#, m whenever 

looked as if afraid that my eh- 
gagement was too prompt for my own fafety; and? 
away went the fellow.—- / wondering, that (he might 
not wonder, that this Captain Tomlinfon, whoever 
came not himfelf, or fent not a letter the fe- 
conti time, when he had reafon to fuppofe that I might 
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Mem time, for fear that this fliould be acc^nt*^ 
ance of James Harlowe s, who, I faid, loved plot¬ 
ting, thougfx^Jiad not ahead turned for/iy I,gave 
fome precautionary dire£lions to the fervants,'land, 
the women, whom, for the greater parade, I affembled 
before us : And my beloved was refolved not to ftir 
abroad till Ihe faw die iffue of this odd affair. 


And here muft I clofe though in fo great a puzzle^ 
Only let me add, that poor Belton wants thee ; for 
I dare not ffir for my life. 


Mowbray and 'l^mrville 
bonds, without heads, without hands, without fouls 
having neither Thee nor Me to condua them. They 
tell me, they fhall ruft beyond the power of oil or 
aftion to brighten them up, or give them motion. 

How goes it with thy uncle 1 ^3 


• *\ jr • f 

letter XXXIX. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, 

Sunday y Il 4 ay 28. 

f I 'HIS (lory of Captain Tomlinfon employed us 
not only for the time we were together laft 
but all the while fat at breakfaft th^morn-l 
ing. She would Hill have it, that it was the prelude 
to fome mifchief from Singleton. I infilled, that it 
might much more probably be a method taken by Co¬ 
lonel Morden to alarm her, previous to a personal 
vifit. Travelled gentlemen affeiled to furprize in 
this manner. deareft creature* faid. I, 

mull every thing that happens, which we cannot itn^ [ 
mediately account for, be what we lead wilh ? IA 
She had had fo many oifagreeable things befal her 
of late, that her fears were too often flronger than 
her hopes. 

And this, Madam, makes me apprehenfive, that 
you will get into fo lovy-fpirited a way*, that,you will 

not 
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not be able to enjoy the happinefs that. Teems ,to await 
usl J 14 1 ’om^ L t« 

anc ^ ^ er The gravely faid, to 

we DilpenTer of all good, would Tecure her, (he 
hoped, againft unthankfulnefs. And a thankful fei¬ 
nt was the Tame gs a joyful one. 

So, Belford, for all her future joys /lie depends in- 
tirely upon the Invifible Good. She is certainly ri°-ht* 
hhce thoTc who fif leaft upon Second Caufes are°the 
Jea/t likely to be difappointed—And is not this gravity 
for her gravity ? & J 

Sbe had hardly done Tpeaking, when Dorcas came 
running up in a hurry— She fet even my heart into a 
palpitation—Thump, thump, thump, like a precipi¬ 
tated pendulum in a clock-cafe—Flutter, flutter, flut¬ 
ter my charmer’s, as by her fweet bofom rhino- to her 
chin I Taw. 0 


This lower clafs of people, my Beloved herfelf ob- 
ferved, were Tor ever aiming at the ftupid Wonderful, 

and for making even common incidents matter of fur- 
prize. 

Why the devil, faid I to the wench, this-alarming 
hurry t — And with your fpread fingers, and your O 
Madams, and O Sirs !-and be curs’d to you : Would 
there have been a fecond of time difi'erence, had you 
come up flowly ? ; 

Captain Tomlinfon, Sir I •-<> . 

Captain Devilfon, what care I!— Do you fee how 
you have difordered your lady ? 

Good Mr. Lovelace, faid my charmer, trembling 
Jack, when /he has an end to ferve, I am good 
Mr. Lovelace] If—if my brother,—if Captain Single- 
ton lhould appear—Pray no\V —I befeech you°— 
Let' me beg of you — to govern your temper — My 
brother is my brother — Captain Singleton is but an 

pgent. ? - 

■My deareft life, folding my arms about her [When 

I fee 
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(he afks favours* thought I* ther devil's in it, if (he 
will not allow of fuch innocent freedoms asthis, ftom 
good Mr. Lovelace too}* you (hall be witnefs of all 
pafles between us. Dorcas, defire the gentle* 
man to walk up. < 5 W 

Let me retire to my chamber firft J Let me not be 
known to be in the houfe 1 \ i /• 

'_y Charming dear I-.—- Thou feeft,<Belford, (he is 
afraid of .leaving me! — G,‘the* little witchcrafts^ 
Wefe it not for furprize now-and-then, how would 
an honeft man know where to have them ? ol 

She withdrew to liften—And tho* this incident has 
not turned out to anfwer all I wilh’d from it, yet is 
it neceflary, if I would acquaint thee with my whole 
circulation, to be very particular in what pafled be¬ 
tween Captain Tomlinfon and me. 

Enter Captain Tomlinfon in a riding-drefs , whip 

in hand . 

Your fervant. Sir— Mr. Lovelace, I prefume ? 

My name is Lovelace, Sir. 

Excufe the Day, Sir. — Be pleafed to excule my 
Garb. I am obliged to go out of town dire&ly, that I 
may return at night. 

The Day is a good day. Your Garb needs no 
apology. 

When I fent my fervant, I did not know that I 
fhould find time to do myfelf this honour . All that I 
thought I could do to oblige my friend this journeys 
was only to allure myfelf of your abode ; and whether 
there was a probability of being admitted to your 
fpeech, or to your Lady’s. 

Sir, you know beft your own motives. What your 
time will permit you to do, you alfo beft know. And 
here I am, attending your pleafure. 

Afy charmer owned afterwards her concern on my be¬ 
ing fijhort. JVhatever 1 Jhall mingle of her emo¬ 
tions ^ thou wilt eafily guefs / had afterwards. 

Go gle ' 
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Sir, I hope no offence. I intend none. 
mcN one—None at alfyiSinnm il. 

Sir, I have no interdl in the affair I come about. w I 
may appear officious; and if I thought I fhould, I 
would decline any concern in it, after I have juft i 
hinted what it ife. hr j; <. s o nrt lo t. 

And what, pray, Sir, is it? rrv?^, : 

May I afk you. Sir, without offence, whether you 
wifh to be reconciled, and to co-operate upon honour¬ 
able terms, with one gentleman of the name of Har- 
lowe ; preparative, as it may be hoped, to a general 
reconciliation ? 6 

O'how my heart flutter'd^ cried my charmer! y 

I can’t tell. Sir £ And then it flutter'dflill more , no 
doubt ] : The whole family have ufed me extremely 
ill. They have taken greater liberties with my cHa- 
radler than are juftifiable, and with my family tq >; 
which I can lefs forgive. 

Sir, Sir, Ihavedonei I beg pardon for this intriw 

fion. 

My Beloved then was ready to Jink , and thought very 
hardly of me. 

But pray. Sir, to the immediate purpofe of your 
prefent commiffion 5 fince a commillion it feems 
to be ? 

It is a commiffion. Sir ; and fuch a one, as I thought 
would be agreeable to all parties, or I fhould not have 
given myfelf concern about it. 

Perhaps it may , Sir, when known. But let me afk 
you one previous queftion ? Do you know Colonel 
Morden, Sir ? 

No, Sir. If you mean per tonally , I do not. But 
I have heard my good friend Mr. John Harlowe talk 
of him with great refpeft; and as a co-truftee with 
him in a certain truft. 

I thought it probable. Sir, (aid I, that the Colonel 
might be arrived j that you might be a gentleman of 
VcVTV. L h# 
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part of our conversation afterwards ;], I will only fay, 
that this is a privileged place. It is at prefent my 
home, and an afylum for any gentleman who thinks 
it worth his while to inquire after me, be the manned 
or end of his inquiry what it will. 

I know not, Sir, that I have given occafion for 
this. I make no fcruple to attend you clfewhere , if T 
am troublefome here. I was told, I had a warm young 
gentleman to deal with : But as I knew my intention* 
and that my commiflion was an amicable one, I was 
the lefs concerned about that. I am twice your n 
Mr. Lovelace, I dare (ay : But I do allure 'you, that 
if either my meflage, or my manner, give you of¬ 
fence, I can fufpend the one or the other for i flav¬ 
or for ever, as you like. And fo, Sir, aWtirae be? 
fore eight to-morrow morning, you will let me know 
your further commands.— And was going to tell me 
where he might be found. 

Captain Tomlinfon, faid T, you anfwer well.. I 

love a man of fpirit. Have you not been in the 
army ? 

I have, Sir; but have turned my fword intp a plough- 
fare, is the Scripture has it [There was a clever M- 
nWy jock ! — He was a good man with fo melody, / 
warrant! j. — And all my delight, added for 
lome years paft, has been in cultivating my paternal 
eftate. I love a brave man, Mr. Lovelace, as well 
as ever I did in my life. But, let me tell ybu, Sir, 
t lat when you come to my time of life, you. wjll be 
of opinion, that there is not fo much true bravery in 
youthful cholcr, as you may now think thdrejs... 

A clever fellow again, Belford—Ear^and heart, both 
at once, he took in my charmer.— ’ Tis-well , (he fays, 
thei e are fome men who have wifdom in their anger . 

Well, Captain, that is .reproof for reproof. Si) 
we are upon-a foot. And now give me the pleafure 
of hearing your com million. IfrT 

Sir, you muil firft allow me ^o^repeat my queftion: 

IMa 4 42^2 *2 L 2 Am 
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Are you really, ’ 

Hariowe ? Or a 
•' Bluntly put,?: 

what then ? Sii » 

Why then, Sir, I (hall fay, that you are a man; of 
honour. 

That I hope I am, whether you fay it or not, Cap¬ 
tain Tomlinfon. ^ 

Sir, I will be very frank in all I have to fay OfTthfo 
fubjecb -— Mr. John Harlowe has lately fbiihd but, 
that you and his niece are both in the fame lodgings ;* 
that you have been long fo; and that the lady was 1 at, 
the Play with you yefterday was fe’ennight; and he 
hopes, that you are actually married : He has indeed 
heard that you are i but, as he knows foft Under¬ 
prizing temper, and that yoU have declaredj that-ymi; 
difdain a relation to their family, he is willing by me 
to have your marriage confirmed ,r 4 om your pwii' 
mouth, before he takes the fteps he is inclined to take 
in his niece's favour. You will allow me to fay, Mr. 
Lovelace, that he will not be fatisfied with an anfWex'; 
that admits of the leaft doubt. 

Let me tell you. Captain Tomlinfon, thabUf 1 ^ 
damn'd degree of vilenefs for any man to fup^ble^^ 

Sir—Mr. Lovelace—don’t put yourfelf into a paf- 
fion. The Lady's relations are jealous of the honour 
of their family. They have prejudices to overcome 
as well as you^Advantage may have been taken-^ 
and the Lady, at the time, not to blame. r°f 

■ This Lady, Sir, could give no fuch advantages: 
And if fhe had, what muft the man be, Captain Tom- ( 
linfon, who could have taken them ?— Do you know 
the Lady, Sir? u3rl 31 * 3 

I never had the honour to fee her but once ; and 
that was at church ; and {hould not know her again. 

Not know her again. Sir ! — I thought that there 
was not a man living who had once feen her, and 
would not know her among a thoufand. 

Go gle’ ' *.1 
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and bona fide, married to MHs Clarlfia 
ire you not yet married ? n nr 

Captain. But if I anlWer that I am y 
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S»r, that Ixhought I never faw a fi»or 
woman in my life. But, Mr. Lovelace, I belie 
)xm wijl^jow, that it is better that her relations 
mould have wronged you , than you the Lady* I hope* 
Sir, you will permit me to repeat my queftion. 

Enter Dorcas , in a hurry . 

A gentleman , this minute* Sir, defires to fpeak with 
;h9noV h^dldy Lady , Sir ! — \ Afide, 

Could the dear creature put Dorcas upon telling 
this fib, yet want to fave me one -t? ic o,T£ 1/07 Jijii.fr 
Defire the gentleman to walk into one of the par* 
lours. I will wait on him prefentlv. 

. [Exit D:>c{;\ 

The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to in-: 
ftru& me how to anfwer the Captain’s home-put. [ 
knew how I intended to anfwer it- Plumb, thou may ’if 
be fure — But Dorcas’s meflage dagger’d me. And 
yet I was upon one of my matter- ttrokes— Which 
was. To take advantage of the Captain’s inquiries, and. 
to make her own her marriage before him, as fhehad 
done to the people below j and if flic had been brought 
to that, to induce her, for her. uncle’s fatisfa.&ion, to 
write him a letter of gratitude; which of courfe mult 
have been figned Clarijfa Lovelace .. I was loth, 
therefore, thou may’ft believe, to attend her fudckm 
commands : And yet^afraid of pulhing matters be¬ 
yond recovery wkh her, ] thought proper to lead him 
Irom the quettion, to account for himfelf; for Mr* 
Harlowe’s coming at the knov/lege of where we are 
and iq^pth^^rtiquiar , which I knew would'engage 
^nd which might ppflibly convince her 
of the necettity there was for her to acquiefce in the 
affirmative I was difpofed to give. And this for her 
own fake ; for what, as I afked her afterwards, is it- 
to me, .whether I am ever reconciled to a family I 
mu ^ ^ evcr delpife l . ‘ anil 

.bmiiuodj r gliotjii lad w otul ior i ;You 
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You think, Captain, that I have anfwet-1 doub#- 

m dea ;i f 

f r ‘ de : n A this° nl a y ffai? a to ^e gwernfrb“ erou ® 

I Should m bjo* 

l ° IT U 11 mv heart Sir. Aik me what queflions 

SSSfci 3 S3.3 ».* *««» -I 

Ztm to. Th>. 

T 7 Qre fo/^aJJ-low pray, came he at his know- 
the fame lodgings tn p y have, for certain 

lege ?—For, let me tell you ^ ^“^defcended, 
ccmfiderations not And thl, has 

that our abode P Mlfs Howe, tho’ 

been fo ftnftly obferved, that even . 

fhe and my beloved correfpond, knows no y 

W Wbv t0 Sh n<1 theperfon who few you at the Play, 
Why, hir, P T^v«n Harlowe. He watched all 

VSB& 

tfXS* he!)took, horfe, and acquainted his land- 

' Captain Tomlin- 

fot H ,!T Bur ies any other of the Harlowes know 

W 'Tt r is'l abfolute fecret to every other PerfonofAe 

trcaty w 'f 
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•reconciliation, akho* he could give them this af- 
furance.^ uo * f^P 3r *? ' 

° 1 doubt knot, Captain.—To James Harloweis all 
‘the family folly owing.—Fine fools ! [ heroically flatt¬ 
ing about'] to be governed by one to whom matict, 
and not genius, gives the bufv livelinefs that di- 
ftinguifhes him from a natural !-But how lorig, pray. 
Sir, has Mr. John Harlowe been in this pacific dif- 
pofition ? • '■* ni W 

I will tell you, Mr. Lovelace, and the occafion ; 
and be very explicit upon it, and upon all that con¬ 
cerns you to know of me, and of the commiffion I 
have undertaken ; and this the rather, as when you 
have heard me out, you will be fatisfied,* that I arh 
not an officious man in this my prel’ent addrefs to 
you. 

I am all attention, Captain Tomlinfom 
And fo I doubt not zuas my beloved. 

4 You muft know, Sir, laid the Captain, that I 
< have not been many months in Mr. John Har- 

* lowe’s neighbourhood. I removed from North- 
4 amptonfhire, partly for the fake 6f better managing 

* one of two Executorfhips, which I could not avoid 
1* -engaging in (the affairs of which frequently 1 call me 

* to town, and are part of my prefent bufinefs), and 
^ partly for the fake of occupying a neglected farm, 

4 which has lately fallen into my hands. But tho’ an 
4 acquaintance of no longer (landing* and that com- 
4 mencing on the Bowling-green [Uncle John is a 
4 great bowler, Belford] (upon my decifion of a 
4 point to every one’s fatisfadtion, which was ap- 1 
pealed' to me by all the gentlemen; and which 
4 might have been attended with bad confequences), 
4 no two brothers have a more cordialefteem for each 
4 other. You know, Mr. Lovelace, that there is a 
4 confent , as I may call it, in fome minds, which will 

* unite them ftronger in a few hours, than years will 

L 4 \ * ‘ do 
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4 do with others, whom yet we fee not with difol 

• guff.’ if! tm lorqqKfl imdovfcd o'//.—.xuKJqiO 

joVery true. Captain. M md * ii3 f lfeW 4 
->t* It was on the foot of this avowed friendfhip 61 ^ 
4 both tides, that on Monday the 15 th, as I very 
4 well remember, Mr. Harlowe invited himfelf home 
4 with me. And when there, he acquainted me with 
4 the whole of the unhappy affair, that had made them 
4 all fo uneafy. Till then 1 knew it only by report > 

4 for, intimate *as we were, I forbore to fpeak of 
4 what was lo near his heart, till he began firft. And 
4 then he told me, that he had had an application 
4 made to him two or three days before by a gentle- 
4 man whom he named (< 2 ), to induce him not only 

* to be reconciled to his niece himfelf, but to forward 
4 for her a general reconciliation. 

4 A like application, he told me, had been made 
4 to his fiffer Harlowe, by a good woman whom 
4 every-body refpe&ed $ who had intimated, that hi 9 
4 niece, if encouraged, would again put hei felf into 
4 the protection of her friends, and leave you : But 
4 if not, that fhe muft unavoidably be yours.’ 

I hope, Mr. Lovelace, I make no mifehief. —Yott 
took concerned^—You figb. Sir. 

Proceed, Captain Tomiinfon. Pray proceed,*— 
And I fighedJliil more profoundly. 

4 T hey all thought it extremely particular, that a 
4 lady fhould decline marriage with a man fhe had fo 
4 lately gone away with.’ 

Pray, Captain—Pray, Mr. Tonilinfon-^No mpre 
cf this .fubjcCt. ,My beloved is an angel. Iqitewy 
thing unblameable^ Whatever faults there ha,ve<beqn$ 
have been theirs and mine. What you would*further 
fay, is, that.the unforgiving family rejected her, appli* 
cation. They did. She and I had had a miiundf r« 

Lluott 2 xfi Bfto 1 rtouA K vr n tl<fr fViJC^ib * 

(a) See Mifs Howe's Letters, Numb, iv. p. lo. and 

x, p. 37. of this Volume, **&***? 

{landing. 

Go gle , 
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ftandirtgSJ The falling 6kt 6f lovers-^- yott' know,* 
Captain.—We have been happier ever fince. I 

* Well, Sir; but Mr. John ' Harlowe could not 
^feutffcetter confider the matter afterwards. And he 
•vdefired my advice how to adt m it. He told m'e,‘ 
that no father ever loved a daughter as he loved this* 
c niece of his; whom, indeed, he ufed to tall his 
‘ daughter-niece. He faid, {he had really been un-‘ 

* teiftdly treated by her brother and filler : And as* 

v your alliance, Sir, was far from being a diferedit- to* 
‘ their family, he would do his endeavour to reccm-* 
‘ cile all parties, if he could be fure that ye weredc-* 
4 tually man and wife/ ' * 

And what, pray, Captain, was your advice ? 1 

* 4 I gave it as my opinion, that if his niece were un-‘ 

4 worthily treated, and in diftrefs, as he apprehended' 

5 from the application to him, he would foon hear of 
4 her again: Hut that it was likely, that this applic'a- 
4 ti6n was made without expedfing it would fucceed i 
c and as a falvo only, toherfelf, for marrying without 
4 their confent. And the rather, as he had told me, 
4 that it came from a young lady her friend, and not 

* in a dire& way from herfelf; which young lady was 
‘ no favourite of the family; and therefore would 
4 hardly have been employed, had fuccefc been 

4 pedted/ 

Very well, Captain Tomlinfon.—Pray proceed.^ 

4 Here the matter refted till Jaft Sunday evening* 

* when Mr. John Harlowe came to me with the mart 

* who had leen you and your lady (as I hope (he'is) 
4 at the Play ; and who had allured him, that yoii 
4 both lodged in the fame houfe.—And then the "ap’- 
4 plication having been fo lately made, which im- 
4 pdied, that you were not then married, he was fo 
4 uneafy for his niece’s honour, that I advifed him to 
4 difpatch to town fome one in whom he could con- 
f fide, to make proper inquiries* 

L 5 Very 
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good fortune before be fet out ; and ,this made him 
tome booted and lpurrcd, as I favv him. 

He dropped a hint in commendation of the people 
of the houfe; but it was in fuch a wav,^ as to give no 
room for fufpicion, that he thought it neceiLry to 
make any inquiries after the character of perfons who 
make fo genteel an appearance, as he obferved they do. 
^And here let me remark, to the fame purpofe, that 
my beloved might col left another cireumftance in 
their favour, had fhe doubted them, from the iilcnce 
of her uncle’s inquirift onTiiefday, among the neigh¬ 
bours. 

m i|| a. 4 if-f • rrr H ~i - .» 

And now, Sir, faid he, that I believe I have fatifc- 
fied you in every thing relating to my commi/fion,. I 
hope you will permit me to repeat my queftion—which 

~" /, , 

Enter Dorcas again , out of breath. 

Sir, the gentleman will ftep up to you.-—My lady is 
impatient . She wonders at your honour's delay • 
[Afule\ _ '''. J 

Lxcufe me, Captain, for one moment. 

I have ftaid my full time, Mr. Lovelace.—What 
may refult from my queftion and your anfwer, what¬ 
ever it (hall be, may take us up time.—And you are 
engaged.— Will you permit me to attend you in the 
morning, before I fet out on my return ? 

You will then breakfaft with me, Captain ? 

It muft be early if I do. I muft reach my own 
houfe to-morrow night, or I (hall make the heft of 
wives unhappy. And I have two or three places* to 
call at in my way. 

It fhall be by feven o’clock, if you pleafe, Captdin. 

' We are early folks. And this I will tell you, that if 
ever I am reconciled to a family fo implacable as I 
have always found the Harlowes to be, it muft be by 
the mediation of fo cool and fo moderate a gentle¬ 
man as yourfelf. 

And fo, with the higheft civilities on both Tides, we 

L 6 r>arted. 
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parted. But for the private fatisfa&ion of fo good at 
man, I left him out of doubt, that we were man atick 
wife, tho’ I did not directly aver it. uo moil baiuIiE od 

ol blow vjrijon* loK 

LETTER XL. \l 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqy -;o • 

Sunday Night. 

T HIS Captain Tomlinfon is one of the happiest 
as well as one of the beft men in the world. 
What would 1 give to ftand as high in my beloved’s 
opinion, as he does ! But yet, I am as good a man a* 
lie, were I to tell, my own ftory, and' have equal 
credit given to it. But the devil fhould have had hinl 
before I had feen him on the account he came upon, 
had I .thought I fhould not have anfwered my princi-. 
pal end in it.—I hinted to thee in my laft What that! 
was. !Uj! ’fjV/in boT; 

But to the particulars of the conference between 
my fair one, and me, on her hafty mefTages; which I 
was loth to come to', becaufe fhe has had a half 
triumph over me in it. 

V After I had attended the Captain down to the very 
pafTage, I returned to the dining-room, and put on a 
joyful air* on my beloved’s entrance into it.—O my 
deareft creature, let me congratulate you on a pro-? 
fpe& fo agreeable to your wifhes f— And I fnatchcd 
her hand, and fmothered it with my kifies. 

I was going on ; when, interrupting me,—You fee,- 
Mr. Lovelace, faid fhe, how you have embarafled 
yourfelf, by your own obliquities f — You fee, that: 
you have not been able to return a direct anfwer to a 
plain and honeft queflion, tho’ upon it depends all the 
happinefs you congratulate me upon the profpe& of. 

You know, my beft love, what my prudent, and 
I will fay, my kind motives were, for giving out, 
that we were married. You fee, that I have taken 

no 
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no advantage of it $ and that no inconvenience has 
followed ica^You fee, thatyiour uncle wants only tc^ 
be allured from ourfelves, that it b I od- tjhw 

Not another word to this purpofe, Mr. Lovelace^ 

I will not only rifk, but I will forfeit, the reconcilia¬ 
tion fo near my heart, rather than I will go on to 
countenance a dory fo untrue ? r . V - * 

My deareft: foul—Would you have me appear— 

I would have you appear, Sir, as you are ! I am 
refedved that I will appear to my uncle’s friend, and 
to my urrcle, as lam. 

For one week, my deareft life, cannot you for one 
week, only till the fettlements— ' * ‘ ; > 

Not for one hour, with my own content.—You 
don’t know. Sir, how much I have been afflidted, 
that I have appeared to the people below what I ahi l 
not. But my uncle. Sir, lhall never haVe it l to up¬ 
braid me* nor will I fo upbraid myfelf, that I have I 
wilfully palfed mytelf upon him in falfc fights. 

What, my dear, would you have me to fay to the 
Captain to-morrow morning ? — I have given him 
room to think— nol 

Then put him right, Mr. Lovelace. Tell the^ 
trurh. 'Fell him what you pleafe of your relations 
favour to me: Tell him what you will about the 
fettlements: And if when drawn, you will fubmit’; 
them to his perufal and approbation, it' will (hew him” 
how much you are in earned:. 

My deareft life-—Do you think, that he would* 1 
d.ifapprove of the terms I have offer’d ?—No. 

Then may I be accurfed, if I willingly fubmit to 
bfc;*ifampled under-foot* by niy enemies f '< ' • 

And may I, Mr. Lovelace, never be happy in this 
lifc, if I fubmit to the pafting upon my uncle Har- 
lowe a wilful and premeditated falfhood for truth [—. 
I. have too long laboured under the affli&ion which 
the rejection of all my friends has given me, to pur- 
1 1 Jj*dJ c o‘;l uo f chafe 
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cha'e their reconciliation now at To dear a price as 
at that of my veracity. . JJ0 i j 

The women below, my dear— 

What are they to me ? — I want not to eftablim 
myfelf with them. Need they know all that pafics 
between my relations and you and me ? 

Neither are they any thing to me. Madam. Only, 
that when, for the fake of preventing the fatal mif- 
chiefs which might have attended your brother’s pro- 
je&s, I have made them think us married, I would 
not appear to them in a light, which you yourfelf 
think fo (hocking. By my loul, Madam, I had ra¬ 
ther die, than contradict myfelf fo flagrantly, after I 
have related to them fo many circumfrances of our 


marriage. . 

Well, "Sir, the women may believe what they 
pleafe. That I have given countenance to what you 
told them, is my error. The many circumftances 
which you own one untruth has drawn you in to re¬ 
late, is a juftification of my refufal in the prefent 

cafe. * 

Don’t you fee. Madam, that your uncle withes to 

find us married ? May not the ceremony be privately 
over, before his mediation can take place ? 

Urge this point no farther, Mr. Lovelace.. If you 
will'not tell the truth, I will to-morrow morning, if I 
fee Captain Tomlinfon, tell it myfelf. Indeed I will. 

Will you. Madam, confent, that things pafs as 
* before with the people below? This mediation of 
Tomlinfon may come to nothing. Your brothers . 
fchernes may be purfued ; the rather, that now he 
will know (perhaps from your uncle), that you are 
not under a legal protection. — You will, at lead, 
confent, that things pafs here as before ? 

To permit this, is to go on in an error, Mr. Love¬ 
lace. But as the occafion for fo doing (if there can 
be an occafion in your opinion, that will warrant ail 
untruth), will, as I prefume, foon be over, I (hall the 

lefs 
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lefs difpute that point with you. But a new error I 
will not be guilty of, if I can avoid it. 

Can I, do you think, Madam, have any-dif- 
honourable view in the ftep I fuppofed you would not 
fcruple to take towards a reconciliation with your 
own family ?—Not for my own fake, you know, did 
I hope you to take it.—For what is it to me, if I am 
never reconciled to your family ? I want no favours 
from them. 

I hope, Mr. Lovelace, there is nooccafion, in our 
prefcnt. » 0 ? difagreeable fituation, to anfwer fuch a 
queftion. And let me fay, that I fhall think my 
profpedts ftill more agreeable, if, to-morrow mom? 
ing, you will not only own the very truth, but give 
my uncle’s friend fuch an account of the fteps you 
have taken, and are taking, as may keep up my uncle’s 
favourable intentions towards me. 'his you may do 
under what reftridtions of fecrecy you pleafe. Cap¬ 
tain Tomlinfon is a prudent man ; a promoter of fa¬ 
mily-peace, you find ; and, I dare fay, may be made 
4 friend. 

I faw there was no. help. I faw that the inflexible 
Parlowe fpirit was all up in her.—A little witch !—A 
little — Forgive me, Love, for calling her names : 
And fo I faid, with an air. We have had too many 
'mifunderftandings. Madam, for me to wifh for new 
ones; I will obey you without referve. Had 1 not 
thought I fhould have obliged you by the other me¬ 
thod (efpecially as the ceremony might have been 
over, before any thing could have operated from 
your uncle’s intentions, and of confequence no un¬ 
truth perfifted in), I would not have propofed it.—Hut 
think not, my beloved creature, that you fhall enjoy, 
without condition, this triumph over my judgment. 

And then, clafping my arms about her, I gave her 
flruggled-away cheek (her charming lip defigned) a 
fervent kif$.. — And your forgivenefs of this fweet 
freedom (bowing) is that condition. 

She 
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She was not mortally offended.—And now rnuf} £ 
mjike out^the reft, as well ap inffiVot But this I will 
tell : ,thee, thataltho* her triumph has not diminilhe^ 
my love for her; yet has it ftimulated me more than 
ever to Revenge, as thou wilt be apt to call it. But 
Vi&ory or Conqueft is the more proper name. 

There is a pleafure, *tis true, in fubduing one of 
thefe watchful beauties. But, by my foul, Belford, 
men of our caft take twenty times the pains to be 
rogues; that it would eoft them to be honeft ; and dear¬ 
ly, with the fweat of our brows, and to .the pui'/ling* 
of our. brains (to fay nothing of the hazards we run), 
do we earn our purchafe : And ought not therefore 
to be grudged our fuccefs, when we meet with it— 
Efpecially as, when we have obtained our end, fa- 
tiet-y foon follows ; and leaves us little or nothing to 
{feew for it. But this, indeed, may be faid of all 
worldly delights.—And is not that a grave refte&ion 
from me? 

I was willing to write up to the time. Altho* I 
have not carried my principal point, I {hall make 
Something turn out in my favour from Captain Toin- 
finfon’s errand. — But let me give thee this caution £ 
that thou do not pretend to judge of my devices by ’ 
parti 5 but have patience till thou feeft the whole. But 
once more I fwear, that I will not be out-Norris'd by 
a pair of novices. And yet I am very apprehenfivc, 
at times, of the confequences of Mils Howe’s Smug¬ 
gling fcheme. 

*Tis late, or rather early ; for the day begins to 
dawn upon me. I am plaguy heavy. Perhaps I need 
not to have told thee that. But will only indulge d: 
doze in my chair, for an hour; then {hake myfelfy 
walh, and refrcfti. At my time of life, with my 
conftitution, that’s all that’s wanted. 

Good night to me !—It cannot be broad day till I 
am awake.— Aw-w-w-w-haugh—Pox of this yawn¬ 
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I*! ndt thy uncle dead yet ? 

What’s coihe to mine, that he writes not to my 
1 aft !—Hun ting after mor t wifdom of nations , I fup- 
pdftn-—Yaw-Yaw-Yawning again T —Pen, begone. 


LETTER XLI. 


^MrfLoYELACE, To John Belford, Efi} 

:^nod odolmfjfl: Monday , May iq. 



The Captain came at feven, as promifed, and ready 
equipped for his journey. My beloved chole not to 
give us her company till our firfl converfation was 
over.—Alhamed, I fuppofe [ But to my Ihame, if fh^ 
was], to be prefent at that part of it, which was to* 
reftore her to her virgin ftate, by my confeflion, after 
her wifehood had been reported to her uncle. But (ho* 
took her cue neverthelefs, and liftened to all that 
palTed. 

The modefteft women, Jack, mull think, and 
think deeply fometimes. — I wonder whether they 
ever blulh at thofe things by themfelves; at whicn- 
tbey have fo charming a knack of blulhing in com¬ 
pany.— If not; and if blulhing be a fign of grace or 
modefty^ have not the fex as great a command over 
their blufhes, as they are laid to have over their tears l 
This reflection would lead me a great way into female 
minds, were I difpofed to purfueit.- 
oh&cfo the Captain, that I would .prevent his que* 
ftion.} and accordingly, after I had: injoined thq- 
IfriCfeif fecredv* that no advantage might be given to 
Jame.s HarloWt* i and which he anfwered for as well 
on Mr. Harlowe’s part as his own; I acknowleged 
nakedly and fairly the whole truth.—To wit, 6 That 
‘. we were not yet married:.— J gave him hints of the 
4 caufes of procraltination. — Some of them owing to 

‘ unhappy 
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* unhappy mifunderftanding : But chiefly to the La- 

* dy’s delire of previous reconciliation with her friends} 
‘ and to a delicacy that had rio example/ 

Lefs nice ladies than this. Jack, love to have de¬ 
lays, wilful and jludied delays, imputed to them in 
thefe cafes—Yet are indelicate in their affe&ed deli¬ 
cacy; for do they not thereby tacitly confefs, that 
they expert to be the greateff gainers in wedlock ; 

and that there is felf-denial in the pride they take in 
delaying? , ’ol^i ym wsl all 

* i told him the reafon of our palling to the people 

* below as marry’d—Yet as under a vow of reftri&ion, 
4 as to conlummation, which had kept us both to the 
c height, one of forbearing , the other of vigilant 
c pun&ilio ; even to the denial of thofe innocent free- 

* doms, which betrothed lovers never fcruple to allow 

and to take. * » 

fi I then communicated to him a copy of my pro- 

* pofals of fettlement; the fubftance of her written 

* anfwer ; the contents of my letter of invitation to 

* Lord M. to be her nuptial father; and of my Lord’s 

* generous reply. But faid, that having apprehen- 
4 fions of delay from his infirmities, and my beloved 
4 choofing by all means (and that from principles of 
4 unrequited duty) a private folemnization, I had 
4 written to excufe his lordfhip’s prefence; and ex- 
4 pe&ed an anfwer every hour. 

‘ The fettlements, I told him, were actually draw- 
4 ing by counfellor Williams, of whofe eminence he 
4 muff have heard [He had] ; and of the truth of this 
4 he might fatisfy himfelf before he went out of town. 

‘ When thefe were drawn, approved, and ingrolT- 
4 ed, nothing, I faid, but figning, and the nomination 
4 of my happy day, would be wanting. I had a pride, 
4 I declared, in doing the higheft juftice to fo beloved 
4 a creature, of my own voluntary motion, and with- 
4 out the intervention of a family from whom I had 

* received the greateff infults. And this being our 

^ 1 . • 4 prefent 
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* prefent fituation, I was contented, that Mr* John. 

‘ Harlowe fhould fufpend his f reconciliatory purpofes 
4 till our marriage were actually folemnized/ 

T he Captain was highly delighted with all I had faid ; 
Yet owned, that as his dear friend Mr. Harlowe had 
expreded himfelf greatly pleafed to hear that we were 
actually marry’d, he could have wifhed it hadbten fo. 
Bur, neverthelefs, he doubted not that all would be 

weii. . ^'.£1.!..-V v ^ 

He law my reafons, he faid, and approved of them, 
for making the gentlewomen below (whom again he 
underjhod to be good fort of people ) believe, that the 
ceremony had palled ; which fo well accounted for 
what the Lady Y maid had told Mr. Harlowe’s friend. 
Mr. James Harlowe, he faid, had certainly ends to 
arifwer in keeping open the breach j and as certainly 
had forpied a defign to get his filler out of my. hands. 
Wherefore it as much imported his worthy friend to 
keep this treaty a fecret, as it did jnpi at lead till he 
had formed his party, and taken his meafures. Ill- 
will and paffion were dreadful mifreprefenters. It, 
was amazing to him, that animofjty could be carried, 
fo high againd a man capable of views fo pacific and 
fo honourable, and who had fhewn fuch. a command of 
his temper, in this whole tranfa&ion. Generofity, 
indeed, in every cafe, where love of dratagem and 
intrigue [I would excufe him] were not concerned, 
was a part of my character— 

He was proceeding, when breakfad being ready, 
in came the emprefs of my heart, irradiating all around 
Key, as with a glory—A benignity and gracioufnefs in 
her afpe£t, that, tho’ natural to it, had been long ba- 
nifhed from it. 

Next to prod ration lowly bowed the Captain. O 
how the fweet creature fmiled her approbation of him 1 
Reyerence from one, begets reverence from another. 
Men are more of monkeys in imitation, than they 
think themfelves-^Involuntarily, in a manner, I bent 
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my knee—My cleared life — and made .a > $ncf 

speech on presenting the captatn^o ^erj. H( Nqjt(de x 
myfelf, to her lip or che'efe, , tis well he attemptednota 
either—He was indeed ready to worfhip herH^ould 
only touch her charming hand— >j^ 

I have told the Captain, my dear creature — And 
then I briefly repeated, as if I had fuppofed die had 
not heard it, alii had told him. 

He was aftonifh’d, that any- body could be difplcaf?d 
one moment with fuch an angel. He undertook 
caufe as the higheft degree of merit to himfclf. uo Y 

rjWever, I muft needs fay, did the angel fo ipugh 
look the angel. All placid, fcrene, imiling, felf- ' 
allured : A more lovely fiufh than ufual heightening 
her natural graces, and adding charms, even to ra¬ 
diance, to her charming complexion. 

After we had feated ourfelves, the agreeable fub- 
je& was renew’d, as we took our chocolate. How 
happy fhould fhe be in her uncle’s reftored favour ! 

T he Captain engaged for it—No more delays, he 
hoped, of her part! Let the happy day be but once 
over, all would then be' right!—But was it improper 
to afk for copies of my propofals, and of her anfwer y 
in order to fhe’w them to his dear friend her uncle ? 

As Mr. Lovelace pleafed — O that the dear creature^ 
would always fay fo f 

It muft be in flridl confidence then, I faid — But' 
would it not be better to Ihew her uncle the draught 
of the fettlements, when drawn ? 

And will you be fo good , as to allow of this, Mr, 
XvOVcljlCC ^ |f “OD ftl.- -If 

I here, Belford l We were once The Quarrel- 
fo;nc , but now we are The Polite , Lovers. — 

Indeed, my dcareft creature, I will, if you defire 
it ; and if Captain Tornlinfon will engage, that Mr. 
Marlowe (hall keep them abfoldtely a fecret; that I 
may not be lubje&ed to the cavil and controul of any 
other of a fhmily that have ufed me fo very ill. \ r. ^ 
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si|^ o w indeed, Sir, you are very obliging. 

Doft tburk, Jack, that my face did not *>**$ 

* | • rk t 


held out my hand (firfl confecratingS** 

rti*plTprl *» a 1 • _ to give it me. I 

preffed it to my lips: You know not, Captain Tom- 

Jtnfon (with an air), all florins overblown, what a 
happy man— ’ 

Charming'couple! His hands lifted up—How will 
my good friend rejoice 1-0 that he were prefen11- 

You know not, Madam, how dear you frill are to 
your uncle Harlowe !— 3 9 

1 am unhappy ever to have difobliged him ! 

„ too much of that, however, fair eft, thought If *d 
He repeated his refolutions of fervice, and that in , 
fo acceptable a manner, that the dear creature wifhed, 
that neither he, nor any of his, might ever want i 
fi lend of equal benevolence. 

>u faid ; for the ca P tain brought it in, 

that he had hve children living, by one of the heft of 

wives and mothers, whofe excellent management made 

hun-as happy, as if his eight hundred pounds a year 

(which was all he had to boaft of) were two thoufand.'nt 

tv it bout oeconomy, the oraculous lady hud, no 

too" hnllf 3rge en ° Ugh ’ ^ the le ^ Was not 

Lie ftill, teazing villain ! lie ftill! — I was only 
lpeaking to my confcience. Jack. 7 

And let me afk.you, Mr. Lovelace, faid the Cap¬ 
tain ; yet not fo much from doubt, as that I mav pro- ' 
ceed upon fure grounds—You are willing to co-ope¬ 
rate with my dear friend in a general reconciliation > . 

,.. Let y° u * M r- Tomlinfon, that if it can be 

diningutfhcd, that my readinefs to make up with a 

0 [, whofe generofity I have not had realbn to 
think highly, is mtirely owing to the value I have for 
this angel or a Woman, 1 will not only co-operate 
John Harlowe, as youafle; but I will meet 
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Mr. James Harlewe fenior, and his lady, all the way. 
And furthermore, to make the fon James anti Ara¬ 
bella quite eafy, I will abfolutely difclaim any further 
intereft, whether living or dying, in any of the three 
brothers eftates; contenting myfelf with what my be¬ 
loved’s grandfather has bequeathed to her: For I have 
reafon to be abundantly fatisfied with my own cir- 
cumftances and profpe&s—Enough rewarded, were 
{he not to bring a {hilling in dowry, in a lady who has 
a merit fuperior to all the goods of fortune. True as 
the Gofpel, Belford ! Why had not this fcene a real 
foundation ? 

The dear creature, by her eyes, exprefled her gra¬ 
titude, before her lips could utter it. O Mr. Love¬ 
lace, faid Ihe—You have infinitely—And there {he 
ftopt— 

‘The Captain run over in my praife. He was really 
affe£!ed. 

O that I had not fuch a mixture of revenge and 
pride in my love, thought I!—But [my old pleaj 
cannot I make her amends at any time ?—And is not 
her virtue now in the heighth of its probation ? — 
Would fhe lay afide, like the friends of my uncon- 
tcnding Rofebud, all thought of defiance—Would 
ihe throw herfelf upon my mercy, and try me but one 
fortnight in the Life of Honour—What then ?—I 
cannot fay, What then. 

Do not defpife me. Jack, for my inconfiftency— 
In no two letters perhaps agreeing with myfelf— 
Who expe&s confiftency in men of our character ?— 
But I am mad with love—Fired by revenge—Puzzled 
with my own devices—My inventions are my curfe— 
My pride my punifiiment — Drawn five or fix ways 
at once — Can Jhe poflibly be fo unhappy as 1 ? O 
why, why was this woman fo divinely excellent!— 
Yet how know I that {he is ?—What have been her 
tryals ? Have 1 had the courage to make a fingle one 
upon her perforty tbo’ fifty upon her tempe r f — 

? 9 $e Enough, 
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Enough, I hope, to make her afraid of ever difoblige- 
: -- --- f 


jng me more 


I must banifh reflexion, or I am a loft man. For 
thefe two hours paft have I hated myfelf for my own 
contrivances. And this not only from what I have 
related to thee ; but from what I have further to re¬ 
late. But I have now once more fteeled my heart. 
My vengeance is uppermoft; for I have been re-per- 
ufing fome of Mifs Howe’s virulence. The con¬ 
tempt they have both held me in, I cannot bear.—• 

The happieft breakfaft-time, my beloved owned, 
that {he had ever known fince {he had left her father’s 
houfe. She might have let this alone . The Captain 
renewed all his proteftations of fervice. He would 
write me word how his dear friend received the ac-< 
count he {hould give him of the happy fituation of our 
affairs, and what he thought of the fettlements, as 
foon as I {hould fend him the kindly-promifed 
draughts. And we parted with great profeflions of 
mutual efteem ; my beloved putting up vows for the 
fuccefs of his generous mediation. 

When I returned from attending the Captain down 
ftairs, which I did to the outward door, my beloved 
met me as I entered the dining-room j complacency 
reigning in every lovely feature. 

Y*m fee me already, faid (he, another creature. 
You know not, Mr. Lovelace, how near my heart 
this hoped-for reconciliation is. I am now willing to 
banifli every difagreeable remembrance. You know 
not. Sir, how much you have obliged me. And Oh* 
Mr. Lovelace, how happy {hall I be, when my heart 
is lightened from the all-linking weight of a father’s 
curfej When my dear mamma (You don’t know. 
Sir, half the excellencies of my dear mamma! and 
what a kind heart (he has, when it is left to follow its 
own impulles—When this blefled mamma) (hall once 
more fold me to her indulgent bofom ! When I {hall 

again 
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32 am have uncles and aunts, and a brother and fifter* 
aJJ.ftriving who (hall (hew moft kindnefs and favour 
to the poor outcaft, then no more-. an outcaft: 1—-Arid 
you, Mr. Ix>vclace, to behold all this, and to be re* 
ceived into a family fo dear to me, with welcomes 
What tho’ a little cold at firft ? when they come to 
know you better, and to fee you oftener, no frefh 
caufes of difguft occurring, and you, as I hope, hav¬ 
ing enter'd upon a new courfe, all will be wanner 
and warmer love on both (ides, till every one perhaps 
will wonder, how they came to fet themfelves againft 
you. 

Then drying her eyes with her handkerchief, after 
a few moments paufing, on a fudden, as if recollecting 
that (he had been led by her joy to an exprefiion of it, 
which (he had not intended I (hould fee, (he retired 
to her chamber with precipitation-r-Leaving me almoft 
as unable to Hand it, as herfelf. 

In (hort, I was—I want words to (ay how I was— 
My nofe had been made to tingle before ; my eyes 
have before been made to gliften by this foul-moving 
beauty j but fo very much affeCted, I never was—for, 
trying to check my fenfibility, it was too ftrong for 
me, and I even fobbed—Yes, by my foul* I audibly 
fobbed> and was forced to turn from her before (he had 
well finifhed her affeCting fpeech. 

I want, methinks, now I have owned the odd fen- 
fation, to deferibe it to thee—The thing was fo ftrange 
to me-Something choaking, as it were, in my throat— 
I know not how—Yet, 1 muft needs fay, tho ? I am 
out of countenance upon the recolle&ion, that there 
was fomething very pretty in it; and I wifh I could 
know it again, that I might have a more perfeCt idea 
of it, and be better able to deferibe it to thee. 

But this effe& of her joy on fuch an occafion gives 
me a high notion of what that virtue muft be [What 
other name can I call it ?] which in a mind fo capable 
of delicate tranfport, ihould be able to make fo charm- 

Go gk 
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fog a creature in her very bloom, ail frod and fnow 
to every advance of Love from the man fhe hates not. 
This mudbe alt from Education too :—Muff it not, 
Bel ford ? Can Education have dronger force in a wo¬ 
man’s heart than Nature f — Sure it cannot. But if it 
can, how intirely right are parents to cultivate their 
daughters minds, and to infpire them with notions of 
referve and didance to our fex ; and indeed to make 
them think highly of their own ? For pride is an ex¬ 
cellent fubftitute, let me tell thee, where virtue fhines 
not out, as the fun, in its own unborrowed luftre. 

LETTER XLII. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Ej\\ 

A N D now it is time to confefs (and yet I know, 
„ v ,.rlthat thy conje&ures are aforehand with my ex- 
pofition), that this Captain Tomlinfon, who is fo great 
a favourite with my charmer, and who takes fo much 
delight in healing breaches, and reconciling differ¬ 
ences, is neither a greater man nor a lefs, than honed 
Patrick McDonald, attended by a difearded footman 
of his own finding out. 

Thou knoweft what a various-lifed rafeal he is; and 
to what better hopes born and educated. But that 
ingenious knack of Forgery, for which he was expell¬ 
ed the Dublin-Univerfity, and a dete&ion fince in 
Evidencefhip, have been his ruin. For thefe have 
thrown him from one country to another; and at 
lad, into the way of life, which would make him a 
/it hufband for Mif3 Howe’s Town fend with her c6n- 
trabands. He is, thou knowed, admirably qualified 
for any enterprise that requires adroitnefs and folemn- 
ity. And can there, after all, be a higher piece of 
juftice aimed at, than to keep one Smuggler in readi- 
nefe to play againd another 

6 Well but, Lovelace (methinks thou quedioned), 
4 how earned thou to venture upon fuch a contrive- 
Voi.. IV. _ M __ ( ance 
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4 jance as. this, when, as thou haft told me, the Lady 
€ juied to be a month at a time at this uncle’s 

* muft' therefore, in all probability, know, that there 

* .was not a Captain Tomlinfon in all his neighbour- 
c hood j at leaft no one of the name fo intimate with 
f him, as this man pretends to be r-fftwu vm o 

This objection. Jack, is fo natural a one, that I 
could not help observing to my charmer, that ihe muft 
iurely have heard her uncle fpeak of this gentleman. 
No,fhe faid,ihe never had. Befides, Ihe had not been 
at her uncle Harlowe’s for near ten months [ This lbad 
heard her fay before'] : And there were feveral gentle¬ 
men who uled the fame Green, whom lhe;knew not. 

We are all very ready, thou knoweft, to believe 
what we like. wori 4 

£ And what was the reafon, thinkeft thou, that fee 
had not been of fo long time at this uncle’s ?—Why, 
this old finner, who imagines himfelf intitled to call 
jnc to account for my freedoms with the Sex, has 
lately fallen into familiarities, as it is fufpe&ed, with 
his houfekeeper, who aflumes airs upqn it.—A curfed 
■deluding Sex!—In youth, middle age* or dotage, they 
take us all in. 

.jjpoft thou not fee, however, that this houfekeeper 
knows nothing, nor is to know any thing, of the 
treaty of reconciliation defigned to be fet on foot; 
and therefore the Uncle always comes to theCaptain, 
the Captain goes not to the Uncle : And this I fur- 
mifed to the Lady. And then it was a natural fug- 
geftion, that the Captain was the rather applied to, as 
-he is a ftranger to the reft of the family : Need I tell 
•thee the meaning of all this ? 

But this intrigue of the dntient is a piece of private 
hiftory, the truth of which my beloved cares not to 
own, and indeed affe&s to difbelieve. As fhe does 
alfo fome puifny gallantries of her fooli(h brother \ 
which, by way of'recrimination, I have hinted at, 
without naming my informant in their family. 

Well 


Go gie 
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Well but, methinks, thou queftioneft again, Is it 
not probable that Mifs Howe will make inquiry after 
fuch a man as Tomlinfon?—And when the cannot— 

I know what thou wouldft fay— But I have tia 
doubt, that Wilfon will be fo good, if I defire it, as tb 
give into my own hands any letter that may be brought 
by Collins to his houfe, for a week to come. And 
now I hope thou’rt fatisfied. 

I will conclude with a fhort ftory. 

4 Two neighbouring fovereigns were at war t6ge- 
*'*her, about forne pitiful chuck-farthing thing or 
4 other; no matter what; for the leaft trifles will fet 
4 princes and children at loggerheads. Their armies 
4 had been drawn up in battalia fome days, and the 
4 news of a decifive action expe&ed every hour to ar- 
4 rive at each court. At laft, ifiue was joined; a 
4 bloody battle was fought; and a fellow, who had 
4 been a fpe&ator of it, arriving with the news of'a' 
4 complete vi&ory, at the capital of one of the princes, 
4 fome time before the appointed couriers, the bells 
4 were fet a ringing, bonfires and illuminations were 
4 made, and the people went to bed intoxicated witff 
4 joy and good liquor. But the next day all was re- 
4 verfed: The vi&orious enemy, purfuing his advan- 
4 tage, was expe&ed every hour at the gates of the 
4 almoft defencelefs capital. The firft reporter was 
4 hereupon fought for, and found; and being que- 
4 ftioned, pleaded a great deal of m^rit, in that he 
4 had, in fo difmal a fituation, taken fuch a fpace of 
4 time from the diftrefs of his fellow-citizens, and 
4 giverr it to feftivity, as were the hours between the 
4 falfe good news and the real bad/- 3 • •.*'-• ? •'* 

Do thou, Belford, make the application. This I 
know, that I have given greater joy to my Beloved, 
than fhe had thought would fo foon fall to her fhare. 
And as the human life is properly fatd ter be chequer^ 
work, no doubt but a perfon of her prudence will 
make the belt of it, and fet oft fo much good a^ainft 

M 2 fo 
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foxnuch bad-, in order to flrike as juft ^balance as £of- 
iibie. 5V(! >J AM frJ asqori rod isdt c Mffliw arf! e 3iolot 
73 L 4 ' 7 j.had, &v.w nohRrmbtot bdlirnorq riallo ©1 

The Lady, in three feveral letters, acquaints;her 
friend with the moft material paflages . and conversa¬ 
tions contained in thofe of Mr. Lovelace’s preceding. 
Thefe are her words, on relating what the commiflton 
of the pretended Tomlinfon was, after the apprehen- 
fions that his diftant inquiry had given her. > «H * 

4 Atlaft, my dear, ail thefe doubts and fears were 
‘ cleared up, and baniflied* and, in their pla<&* a 
4 delightful profpeft was opened to me. For it comes 
4 happily out (but at prefent it mult be an abfolute 

* fecret, for reafons which I (hall mention in theife- 
4 quel), that the gentleman was fent by my uncle 
4 Harlowe [I thought he could not be angry witbdme 
4 for ever] ; all owing to the convention that pa(Ted 
4 between your good Mr. Hickman and him. For 
c although Mr. Hickman’s application was too harfhly 

* reje&ed at the time, my uncle could not but think 
4 better of it afterwards, and of the arguments that 
4 worthy gentleman ufed in my favour. 

4 Who, upon a paflionate repulfe, would defyair 
4 of having a reafonable requtft granted r—■ Who 
4 would not, by gentlenefs and condefcenfion, en- 
v 4 dcavour to leave favourable impreflions upon an 
4 angry mind ; which, when it comes coolly to 
4 reflect, may induce it to work itfelf into a con- 
4 defeending temper ? To requeft a favour, as I have 
4 often faid, is one thing; to challenge it as our. due, 
4 is another. And what right has a petitioner, to be 
4 angry,at a repulfe, if he has not a right to demand 

* what he fues for as a debt ?' *t 1 r iort * 

She deferibes Captain Tomlinfon, on his breakfafl 

vifit, to be 4 a grave good fort of man.’ And in an¬ 
other place, 4 A genteel man, of great gravity, and a 
4 good afpedf; me believes upwards of fifty years of 
*'* f.age I liked him, .fays flic,, as foojr a? I iaw him.’ 

As 
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vAj her ptofpe^te are now more favourable than here¬ 
tofore, Ihe wilhes, that her hopes of Mr. Lovelace's? 
fo often promifed reformation were better grounded, 
tfaintfhc is afraid they can be. 

-si*- We have both been extremely puzzled, my 
4 dear, fays Ihe, to reconcile fome parts of Mr. Love- 

* lace’s character with other parts of it : His good 
- 4 with his bad; fuch of the former in particular, as, 
4 His generofity to his tenants ; His bounty to the inn- 
9 t keeper’s-'daughter*, His readings to put me upon 
4 doing kind things by my good Norton, and others. 

4 A ftrange mixture in his mind, as I have told him ! 

4 For he is certainly (as I have reafon to fay, looking 
4 back upon his pail behaviour to me in twenty iri- 
4 fiances) a hard-hearted man. — Indeed, my deaf, 1 
4 have thoughtmore than once, that he had rather ft 
4 me in te:rs,than give me reafon to hepleafed with him. 

4 My coufin Morden fays, that free livers are rc- 
4 morfelefs (a). And fo they mud be in the Very na- 

♦ • tore of things. .»m<i snJ Js bai 

4 Mr. Lovelace is a proud man. That we have 
4 long obferved. And I am truly afraid, that hisvefy 
4 generofity is more owing to his pride and his 
4 than-to that philanthropy, which dtflinguiifhes k b£ne- 

4 ficent midd. r'jUitjg yd ow *' 


c 


t Money he values not, but as a means to fupport 
his pride and his independence. And it is eafy, as 
I have'often thought, for a perfow to part’with a 
4 fccondary appetite, when, by fo doing, he can pro- 
*3u«note or gratify a fi'fi} 24 tiuiJo 

ad 4 l am afraid, my dear, that thVre muft have been 
4 .fomc-fault in his feducation. His natural byas was 
4 not, I fancy, fufficiently attended to. He was in- 
4 ftttidfed, perhaps (as his power was likely to be 

M 3 ‘ large), 

m in- a 361: See alfo Air. Lcnjtdacc's own con - 
feffion of the delight he takes in a lady's tears j in different 
J arts of his letters V particularly in p. 66. of this V oluine. 
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:i large), 'to do good and beneficent actions 5 but not 
jVlrom proper motives^ I doubt, n bluow 1 glutei 
» 4 If he bad , his generofity would not have ftopt at 

4 pride , but would have ftruck into humanity ; and 

* then would he not have contented himfelf with do- 
ti ing praifeworthy things by fits and ftarts, or, as if 

* relying on the do£lrine of merits, he hoped by a good 
4 .a&ion to atone for a bad one (a ); but he would have 
4 been uniformly noble, and done the good for its oivn 
4 fake. 

4 O my dear! what a lot have I drawn ! Pride his 
4 virtue ; and Revenge his other predominating qua- 
4 lity !— This one confolation, however, remains : 

4 He is not an infidel, an unbeliever: Had he been 
4 an infidel, there would have been no room at all for 
4 hope of him; but (priding himfelf, as he does, in 
4 his fertile invention) he would have been utterly 
4 abandoned, irreclaimable, and a ravage.’ * 

When fhe comes to relate tbofe occafions, which 
Mr; Lovelace in his narrative, acknowleges himfelf to 
be affe£!ed by, fhe thus exprefles herfelf: 

4 He endeavoured, as once before, to conceal his ’ 
‘ 4 emotion. But why* my dear, fhould thefe men (for 

* Mr. Lovelace is not fingular in this) think them- 
‘ 4 felves above giving thefe beautiful proofs of a feeling 

(m) Th^the Lady judges rightly of him in this place, fee Vol. I. 
p. 233. where, giving the motive for his generofity to his Rofeh.. j, he 
fays-* As 1 make it my rule, whenever I have committed a Very 

* capital enormity, to do fome good by way of atonement j and as I 
■* believe lama pretty desrl indebted on that /tore 5 I intend to join an 

* hundred pounds to Johnny’s aunt’s hundred pounds, to maVp one in- 

* nocent couple happy.’—Befides which motive, be had a further view 
to anfwcr in that inftance of his generofity j as may be feen Vol. II. Let¬ 
ters xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 

To /hew the confidence of his a&ions, as they noko appear, With hi* 
views and. principles, as he lays them down in his^fryf, Utters, it mayinot 
be amifs to refer the reader to his letters, Vol. I. Numb, xxxiv. p. 132. 
■andNumb. xxxv. p. 233, to 236. 

See alfo Vol. I. p. 190, 191, 192, and 272, 271, 272, for Cforiffa’s 
early opinion of Mr. Lovelace.——Whence the coldnefs and indifference 
to him, which he fo repeatedly accufes. her will be accounted for, 
mote to her glory, than hotter* 'Jl* • - h t 

a.M 4 heart ? 

if SI CjO g!e 
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6 'heart ? 'fiWere it* in my^ powelr againUo' choofe^ 6y 
: refufe, I would reject the frnan with coAtetppt, Mlo 
‘‘fought to fupprefsy or offered to deny, theipdwcc 
‘of being affected upon proper' odcafioris, as either;" a 
‘ favage-hearted creature, or as one who was fd ig- 
‘ norant of the principal glory of the human nature, 

‘ as to place his pride in a barbarous irifenfibility.d ‘ 

* Thefe lines tranHated from Juvenal'by Mr.Tatfc, 

‘ I have been often pleafed with : 

• f J*, ( ‘Jr 

Compajfiqn proper to mankind appears , . • 

HTich nature witnefs’d, when Jhe lent us ieart. 

Of tender fentiments W e only give 
Thefe proofs: To weep is Our prerogative. ; 

To Jhew by pitying looks , and melting eyes, , * 

How with a fuff'ring friend we fyjnpathiTse. , * 
If loo can all fenfe of others ills efcape , 

Js but a brute at bejt , /;* human Jhape . 

This natural piety fir ft. refine 

Our wit , tfW rais'd our thoughts to things divine: 

This proves our fipirit of the gods defeent , 

JVhile that of beajfts is prone and downward bent. 

To them, but earth-born life they did difpenfe j .. 
u$, for mutual aid, celejlial fenfe. 

3She takes notice, to the advantage of the people 
of the houfe, that fuch a good man, as Captain Tom" 
linfon, had fpoken well of them, upon inquiry. 

Wt i; * . • ti ; x u' •! ** 1 4 


LETTER XLIII. 


' -If . I —a .. fat ft-r j H «/ . . < ' T % ,1 Ik. iii j » I • 

J-fr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Eft-, 

:,J Tutfday, May 30. 

T Have a letter from Lord M. Such a one as T 
would with for, if I intended matrimony. ' gut* 
as matters are circumftanced, I cannot think of {hew¬ 
ing it to my Beloved. - 

My Lord regrets, x that he is not to be the Lady’s 
nuptial father. He feems apprehenfive that I have 

Ma ‘Hill,- 
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4 ftill, fpccious as my reafons are, fome mi (chief i.i 

• my head.’ ’ iuorfX 

He gracioufly contents, ‘ that I may marry when I 

4 pleafe; and offers one or both of my coufins to 

* aflift my bride, and to fupport her fpirits on the oc- 

* cafion; fincq, as he underftands, fhe is fo much afraid 

♦ to venture with me.’ 

* Pritchard, he tells me, has his final orders to draw 

• up deeds, toaffign over to me in perpetuity 1600 7 . 
4 per annum ; which he will execute the fame hour 
4 that the Lady in perfon owns her marriage.’ 

He confents, 4 that the jointure be made from my 
4 owneftate.’ 

He wifhes, 4 that the Lady would have accepted of 
4 his draught; and commends me for tendering it to 

* her. Put reproaches me for pride in not keeping it 
^mvfclf. IVhat the right-tide gives up , the left , he 
*«iay ^ may be the better ford 

*j^'The girls, he means. 

With all my heart. If I can have Mifs Clarilla 
Harlo we, the devil take every thing elfe. 

A good deal of other fluff writes this ftupid Peer ; 
fcrfbbhng in feveral places half a dozen lines, appa¬ 
rently for np other reafon, but to bring in as many 
mufty words in an old faw. 

If thou afkeft, How I can manage, fince my Be¬ 
loved will wonder,'that I have not an anfwer from 
my Lord tofuch a letter as I wrote to him \ and if I 
own I have one, w r ill expert that I fhould {hew it to 
her, as I did mv letter ?—This I anfwer— That I 
£an be informed by Pritchard, that my Lord has the 
gout in his right-hand ; and has ordered him to attend 
me in form, for my particular orders about the tranfr 
fer: AndTc&ri fee Pritchard,,thou knoweft, at the 
King’s Arms, or where I pleafe in* town } and he, by 
word of rhOuth, can acquaint me with every thing 
in my Lord’s letter.that is peceflary for her t to know. 
Whenever it teiifsiihe, I,can reltore th’e olef Peer to 




to 

his 


gle 
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his right band, and thejn-can make him write a,much 
more fenfibie letter than this he has now font me. 

that an a<Jrpitq e & w the art ffl*- 
nual imitation was. one of my earlieft attainments. 
It has been faid, on this occafion, that had .1 beejfi 2a 
bad man in meum and tuum matters, I fhould noth^ve 
been fit to live. As to the girls, we hold it no fin to 
cheat them. And are we not told, that in being welt 
deceived confifts the whole of human happinefs . » 


itfon 


All ltill happier and happier. A very high,honour 
’done me: A chariot, infteacl of a coach, permitted* 
purpofely to indulge me in the fubje<5t of fubje&s. 
Our difcourfe in this fweet airing turned upon pur 
future manner of life. The day is bafhfully promifed 
me. Soon, was the anfwer to my repeated urgency* 
Our equipage, odr fervants, our liveries,, were part6 of 
the delightful fubjeCL A defire that the Wretch who 
had given me intelligence out of the family [honeft 
Jofeph Leman] might not be one of our menials 5 
and her resolution to have her faithful Hannah, whe- 
thei recovered or not j were iignified 5 and both. as 
readily afTented to. 

. The reconciliation profpeCI was enlarged, upon. If 
her uncle Harlowe will but pave the way to it, and if 
it can be brought about, fhe fhall be happy.—Happy, 
with a figh, as it is A T ow pojjible Jhe can be !— -She 
won’t forbear, Jack t 


V' * told her, that I had heard from Pritchard; juft „ 
fore we fet out, and expected him in town co-morro,w 
ficm Lord M. to taxe my directions, i fpoke with 
gratitude of my Lord’s kindnefs to me , and with 
pleafure of my aunt’s and coufin’s veneration for her: 
As ^I(o of his Lordfhip s concern that his gout Jnn* 

det’d him froni waiting a reply withhis own hajid to 
iiiy laft. ■ .1 .. 

bhe pitied my Lord. She pitied poor Mrs,.Fretch** 

VU7 A T 1 yille 
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vine too; for fhe had the goodnefs to inquire after her. 

The dear creature pitici every-body th«vt 

want pity. Happy in her own prolpeSs, flic lias lei.*'. 

fure to look abroad, and wiflies ever^^p^X 

likely to go very tod- with Mrs FretchviUe. 
Her face, which Ihe had valued herfelf upon, wiU 
be utterly ruin’d. T his good, however, ihe roay 
reap from fo great an evil:—As the greater malady 
generally fwallows up the lefs, fhe may have a grief 
In this occafton* that may dimmifh the other grief* 

and make it tolerable. l , .... r 

‘ I had a gentle, reprimand for this light turn on to 

heavv an evil.— For what was the lofs of beautv to 
the lofs of a good hufband ?— Excellent creature . 

Her hopes, and her pleafure upon thofe hopes* that 
MifsHowe’s mother would be reconciled to her, wer£ 
alfo mentioned. Good Mrs. Howe was her word, for 
a woman fo covetpus, and fo remorfelefs in her cove- 
toufnefs, that no one elfe would call her good. But 
this, dear creature has fuch an cxtenfion in her love, as 
io be capable of valuing the moft infignificant animal 
related to thofe whom fhe refpcdls. Love me, ana 
love my dog, I have heard LordM. fay.—Who knows, 
but that 1 may in #$6 in compliment to myfelf, bring 

her to think well of thee. Jack? 

But what , am 1.about ? — Am I not all this time 

arraigning my own heart ?— I kn6w I am, by the re* 
tnoife ! feel in it, while my pen bean teftimony to 
^excellence. But yet 1 muft add (for no felfifh 
confidcration fhall hinder me from doing juftice to this 
admirable creature),, that, in this convcrfation fhe de- 
monft rated fo much prudent knbwlcge in every thing 
that relates to that part of the domc hc mai^em n 
which falls pruter the care of a miftrefs of a famil) r that 
tbelieve fhe .has no equal of her years m world. 

1 break off, to re-ferufe feme of Mjs Houu s v,,u- 

V- . Ciiffij 
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Curfed letters , thefe of Mifs Howe> Jack 
thou turn back to thofe of mine , where I take notice of 
thehi^ I proceed-— f •. * . * ' . ', 

Upon the whole, my charmer was all gentlenefs* - 
alleafe, all ferenity, throughout this fweet excurfion* 
Nor had fhe reafon to be other wife : P'or it being the 
firft time that I had the honour of her company fola r 
I was refolded to encourage her, by my refpe£tful* 
nefs, to repeat the favour* 

<tc On our return, I found the counfellor’s clerk 
waiting for me, with a draught of the marriage* 
fettlements. - 

They are drawn, with only the neceffary variations, 
from thofe made for my mother. The original of 
which (now returned by the caunfellor), as well as the 
new draughts, I have put into my Beloved’s hands. 

This made the lawyer’s work eafy; nor can fjuf 
have a better precedent; the great Lord S. having,' 
fettled them, at the requeft of my mother’s relations;^ 
all the difference, my charmer’s are ioo l. per. annum 
more than my mother’s. 

I offer’d to read to her the old deed, while fhe looked 
over the draught; for fhe had refuted her prefence at; 
the examination with the clerk : But this file alfo de* 
dined. . X 

I fuppofe file did not care to hear of fo many chil¬ 
dren, firft, feconJ, third, fourth, fi£th, fixth, an<f 
feventh fons, and as many daughters* to be begotten 
upon the body of the faid Clariffa Harlowc. 

Unarming matrimonial recitativoes I-— thq it is al-. 
ways faid lawfully begotten too— As if a man coul^ 
beget children unlawfully upon the body of his own 
wife.— But thinkeft thou not that thefe arch rogues 
the lawyers hereby, intimate, that a man may have 
children by his wife before marriage ?-—This muft be- 
what they mean. Why will thefe fly fellows'piit aa 
hone ft man in mind ©f fych -rogueries ?—* But henic^ 

M 6 ._ as 
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as in numberlefs other-inftances, we fee, that beta and 
Gofpel are twotverydifferent things. e oi *«ri bdfloiq I 
^JX>aFcas, in our abfence,>y tried to get afcthfe wain* 
fcot box in the dark clofet. But it cannot be done 
without violence. And to run a rifque ofconfe- 
quence now, for mere curiofity^ fake, would be inex* 
cufable. msgoo 11k 

Mrs. Sinclair and the nymphs are all of opinion, that 
I am now fo much of a favourite, and have fuefa.a 
yifible fhare in her confidence; and even in her affec¬ 
tions, that I may do what I will, and plead violence 
of pajjiott 5 which;: they will have it, makes violence 
of action pardonable with their fex ; as well as an al¬ 
lowed extenuation with the unconcerned of both 
fexes ; and they all offer their helping hands. Whjr 
not ? thev fay: Has fhe not paffed for my wife before 
them all ?—And is fhe not in a fine way- of being *re* 
conciled to her friends; which was the pretenckfdr 
poflponing confummation ? >ki bncodi n 

They again urge me, fince it is fo difficult to make 
night my friend,, to an attempt in the day. They re¬ 
mind me, that the fituafion of their houfe is fuch, that 
ho noifes can be heard out of it; and ridicule me for 
making it neceffary for a lady to be undrefled. It was 
hot always fo with me,, poor old man !. Sally-told me ; 
faucily flinging her handkerchief in my face. • >n* 

v /.Vit^ > <;,»« lilfW vi i Ji*.’ ^ Uki 
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Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, E/foii l 

slot l ■, »& -jorio&o lo eu«u >tr t 0D tort 
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JU Utw^hftandipg < my ,ffudifddpr 5 pqlitonefs <an4 
fill compiaiknjctj for (oipe days paff ; and though I 
have wanted courage to throw the mafk quite afide ; 
yet J have made the d^r, creature more than once 
.iook about her, by ^qent cxpreffions 

xi my paffion. I have brought her to own, that I am 
rtuty. . f more 
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krorethw.indifferent to herii But as to Lwe, ivhich 

I prefled her to acknowlege* What need if aekncwleg£ 

mtxt* of thatfort , when a woman tinfints to maYry $ _ 

And oaite reputing me with di(pleasure, The proof 'of 

the true love 1 was vowing for her^ was refpe<ft, not 

freedom. And offering to defend myfelf, fhe told me, 

that all the conception (he had been able to form of a 

fealty paflion, was, that it muft demonftrate itfelf as 

mine fought to do. >vik j . won rrfe i 

o c JBendeavoured to juftify my paflion, by laying ovef- 

delicacy at her doorUiv/That was not, fhe faid, M 

fault, if it were hers. She muft plainly tell me, that 

I appeared to her incapable of diftinguifhing what were 

the requifites of a pure mind. Perhaps, had the liber - 

#7^‘prefumption to imagine, that there was no diffet* 

ence in hearty nor any but what proceeded from 

«rt/*rrand vnJloTfiy between the pure and the impute-^ 

And yaet eaftom alone, as fhe obfervedy would mafc£ 

a fecond nature, as well in good as in bad habitsT* 0 '! 

sdem n 1 fY'i 

. ^ 

I have juft now been called to account for fome 
innocent liberties which I thought myfelf intitled to 
take before the women ; as they fuppofe us married; 
and now within view of confunlmation; - 


f «fc&/ithe ledlcre very hardly ^ ‘aftd^dth imp!ff{t 
ence wifhM for the happy day and houfc* : wben Imlgh^ 
call her all my own, and meet with no check from a 
nicenefs that had no example. ] ’ j‘ ^ 

She looked at me with a bafhful kind of contempt. 
I thought it contempty and required .the :*eafon -for it ; 
not being confeious of offence, as I told her. 

'This is net the firft time, Mr. Lovelace, faid fhe, 
that I have had caufe to be difpleafed with you, whcji 
-perhaps, have not thought yourfcif exception. 
abfei^-pBut, Sir, let me tell you, that thre married 
flats, in my eye, is a ffate of ptufrty, and (I think fhe 

told'me) not of lieentioujncfi'', foat feafl, I underfloOtf 

fe^r. 1 •av/*v o: ijt: trisfioid ; .twits 1*5 ym vJf 

Y'fxr A/farriagt'* 
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Marriage purity. Jack ! —Very comical, 'faith— 
Yet, Tweet dears, half the female world ready to run 
away with a rake, becaufe he is a rake ; and for no 
other reafon 5 nay, every other reafon againjl theii? 

choice. > - 'r \ 

But have not you and I, Belford, feen young wives, 
who would be thought modeft; and when maids, 
werefantafticallyfhy ; permit freedoms in public from 
their lambent hufbands, which have (hewn, that they 
have forgot what belongs either to prudence or de-' 
cency ? While every modeft eye has funk under the 
fhamelefs effrontery, and every modeft face been co¬ 
vered with blufties for thofe who could not blulh. 

I once, upon fuch an occafion, propofed to a circle 
of a dozen, thus fcandalized, to withdraw; finCe they 
muft needs fee that as well the lady, as the gentleman, 
wanted to be in private. This motion had its effedf : 
upon the amorous pair ; and I was applauded for the ' 
check given to their licentioufnefs. 

But, upon another occafion of this fort, I a&ed a 
little more in character.— For I ventured to make an 
attempt upon a bride, which I fhould not have had 
the courage to make, had not the unblufhing paftive- 
nefs with which fhe received her fond hulband’s public 
toyings (looking round her with triumph rather thart 
with fhame, upon every lady prefent), incited my 
curiofity to know if the fame complacency might not 
be fhewn to a private friend. ’Tis true, 1 was in ho¬ 
nour obliged to keep the fecret. But I never faw the 
turtles bill afterwards, but I thought of Number Two 
to the fame female ; and * in my heart thanked the 
fond hufband for thc jeffon he had taught his wife.. 

From what I have faid, thou wilt fee, that I ap¬ 
prove of my beloved’s exception to public loves. That, 

I hope, is all the charming Ificle means by marriage 
purity. 

From the whole of .the above, thou-wilt gathei% 
that I have, not been a mere dangler^ a Hickman, in ' 

Go gle’ 
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the pafled days, though not abfolutely a&ive, and a 
Lovelace, bhow viunaft orb Ikd 

^JThe dear creature now confiders herfelf as my wife*- 
ele #* T bt unfadden'd heart, no longer prudifh, will 
not now, I hope, give the fable turn to every action 
of the man fhe diflikes not. And yet fhe muft keep 
up fo much referve, as will juftify paft inflexibilities. 
Many and many a pretty foul would yield, were fhe 
not afraid that the man fhe favoured would think the 
worfe of her for it.* This is alfo a part of the Rake’s 
Creed. But fhould fhe refent ever fo ftrono-ly, fhe 
capnot now break with me; fince, if fhe doeVthere 
will be an end oi the family reconciliation; and that 
m a way highly difcreditable to herfelf. 


t , r _ Sat. June 3. 

Just returned from Do&Grs-Commons.* I have 
been ^endeavouring to get a licence. Very true. Jack. 

I have the mortification to find a difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing this all-fettering inftrument, as the Lady is of 
rank, and fortune, and as there is no confent of fa¬ 
ther or next friend\ 

I made report of this difficulty. It is very rio-fit 
fhe fays, that fuch difficulties fhould be made. But 
not to a man of my known fortune,, furely, Jack, tho’' 
the wom^n were the daughter of a duke. 

.] a ^; ed ? T { approved of the fettlements ? She 
faid y She had compared them with my mother’s, and* 
had no objection. She had written to Mifs Howe 
upon the fubje&, fhe owned; and to inform her of 
our prefent fltuation (a). v . t ' . ; \ 

J.U 5 T now’, m high good humout, my beloved re- 
turned m e the draughts of the fettlements’; a copy of 
which 1 bad fent to Captain Tomlinfon. She com¬ 
plimented me, that fhe never had any doubt of my 

. , , . .. - „ , . t( honour : 

(a) -As this *+etter of the Lafy contains no nenv matter 

but <whfj fr .«y U iUUfci pomibe/Mf Ur. Zrvefocr, it is 

omi/tfd. . 
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honour ja cafes of thi? nature,— In matters between | 
man and man nobody ever had, thou knoweft. I had 
need, thou’lt fay, to have fome good qualities. 

Great,f .nits and great virtues are often found in tne . 
fame perfon. In nothing very bad, but as to women : 
And did not one of them begin with me (a) ? 

„ We have held, that women have no fouls : I am a 
very Jew in this point, and willing to believe,they 
have not. And if fo, to whom Ihall I be account¬ 
able for what I do to them ? Nay, if fouls they have, 
as there is no fex in Ethereals, nor need of any, what 
plea can a lady hold of injuries done her in her lady- 
Jiate , when there is an end of her lad )-Jhip f 

LETTER XLV. 

i/iW^4Ny (> * / * >1 JLm IV h » > * • ’ * - • ' • L' 

Mr, Lovelace, TVJohn Belford, Ef$ry> 

Monday , "June 5. 

I Am now aim oft in defpair of fucceeding with this 
charming froft-piece by love or gentlenels.—— A 
copy of the draughts, as I told thee, has been fent to. 
Captain Tomlinfon ; and that by a fpecial meflfenger. 
Ingroftments are proceeding with. I have been again 
at the Commons. Should in all probability have pfo-^ 
cured a licence by Malory’s means, had not Malory’# 
friend the proCtor been fuddenly fent for to Chefhubt^ 
to make an- old lady’s will. Pritchard has told me by* 
word of mouth, though my charmer faw him not, all 
# that was neceflary for her to know in the letter. my 
"Lord wrote, which I could not {hew her ; and taken 
. my directions about the eftates to be made over to fare* 
on my nuptials.— Yet with all thefe favourable ap¬ 
pearances no conceding moment to be found, no fan- 
proveable tcndernels to be raifed. 

Twice indeed with rapture, which once (he called 
rude, did I falute her; and each time, refen ting the 
freedom, did the retires tho’, to do her juftice* {he 

favoured 

(<0 See Vol. I. Letter xxxi. /. *l 95, 
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drawing. 

Ts it policy to ftiew fo open a refentment for inno¬ 
cent liberties, which, in her fituation, fhe mufl fo focn 


forg-ive ? 

rs O 


let the woman who refents not initiatory freedoms 
muj} be lojt . For Love is an incroacher. Love never 
goes backward. Lovells' always afpiring. Always 
muft afpire. Nothing but the higheft a<5f of Love can 
jatisfy an indulged Love. And what advantage? has a 
lover, w.i > values not breaking the peace, over his 
miftrefs, who is felicitous to keep it! 

I have now at this inftant wrought myfelf up, for 
the dozenth time, to a half-refolution. A thoufand 
agreeable things I have to fay to her. She is in the 
dining-joom. Juft gone up. She always expe£fs me 
when there. 

ci 7 TrirTT To.UL-J' r ** 


c 4? OP 

High difpleafure ! — followed by an abrupt de¬ 
parture. 


I fat down by her. I took both her hands in mine. 
I would have n fo. All gentle my voice.—-Her father 
mentioned with refpe<£h Her mother with reverence. 
Even her brother amicably fpoken of. I never thought 
I coyjd have wilhed fo ardently, as I told her I did 
wilh, for a reconciliation with her family. 

A fvveet and grateful flufh then overfpread her fair 

V a gentle figh now-and-then heaved her hand-* 
kerchief. 


I perf.-cfly-long’d to hear from Captain Tomlinfon. 
It was knppfiible for her uncle to find fault with the 
draught of the fettlements : I would not, however, 
be understood, by fending them down, that 1 intended 
to put it in her uncle s power to delay my happy day. 
When,, when, was it to be ? 

haflen again to the Commons ; and would 
not return without the.licence... vA v > - 

The 


3 
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The Lawn I proposed to retire to, as Toon as the 
happy ceremony was over. This day and that day I 

jyropofed. .. ftofftbne t 7odo oi bsov w \ 

It was time enough to name the day, when -the 
fettlements were completed, and the licence obtained. 
Happy fhould {he be, could the kind Captain T. om- 
linfon obtain her uncle’s prefence privately ! 

A good hint!— It may perhaps be improved upon-^- 
Either for a delay, or a pacifier. rA.# * 

No new delays, for heaven’s fake, I befought her; 
reproaching her gently for the paft. Name but the 
day—(an early day, I hoped in the following week)— 
that I might hail its approach, and number the tardy 
hours. 

My cheek reclined on her {boulder—killing her 
hands by turns. Rather bafhfully than angrily re- 
lu&ant, her hands fought to be withdrawn ; her moul¬ 
der avoiding my reclined cheek —■ A pparently loth 
and more loth to quarrel with me ; her downcaft eye 
eonfjsiling more than her lips could utter. — Now 
furely, thought I, it is my time to try if (he can for¬ 
give a ftill bolder freedom than I had ever yet taken. 

I then gave her ftruggling hands liberty. I put one 
arm round her waift: 1 imprinted a kifs on her fweet 
lips, with a Be quiet only, and an averted face, as if 
file feared another. 

Encouraged by fo gentle a repulfe, the tendereft 
things I faid ; and then, with my other hand, drew 
afide the handkerchief that concealed the beauty 
of beauties, and preffed with my burning lips the 
charmingeft breaft that ever my raviftied eyes beheld* 

A very contrary pafiion to that which gave her bo- 
fom fo delightful a. fwell, immediately took plaee. 
She ftruggled out of my incircling arms with in¬ 
dignation. I detained her relu&ant hand. Let me 
go, faid (he. I fee there is no keeping terms with 
you. Bafe incroachcr 1 Is this, the defign of your flat¬ 
tering fpeeches ? — Far as matters have gone, I will 
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for ever renounce you. You have an odious heart. 
Let me go, I tell you.— 

I was forced to obey, and fhe flung from me,' re¬ 
peating bafe , and adding flattering incroacher. 

In vain have I urged by Dorcas for the promifed • 
favour of dining with her. She would not dine at tilh 
She could not. 

But why makes (he every inch of her perfon thus 
facred ?— So near the time too, that *flie muft fuppofe, 
that all will be my own, by deed of purchase and 
fettlement ? 

She has read, no doubt, of the art of the Eaftern 
monarchs, who fequefter themfelves from the eyes of 
their fubjefts, in order to excite their adoration, when, 
upon fome folemn occafions, they think fit to appear 
in public. •• * ~ 


But let me afk thee, Bel ford, whether (on thefe fo¬ 
lemn occafions) the preceding cavalcade; here a great: 
officer, and there a great minifter, with their fatellites, 
and glaring equipages; do not prepare the eyes of the 
wondering heholders, by degrees, to bear the blazectf 
Can'opy’d majefty (what tho’ but an ugly old man per¬ 
haps himfelf ? fetj glittering in the colle&ed riches of 
his vaft empire ? " . 

And fhould not my beloved, for her own fake, de*- 
feend, by degrees, from goddefs-hood into humanity ? 
If it be pride that retrains her, ought not that pride to 
tbe punifhed ? If, as in the Eaftern emperors, it be art 
•as well as pride , art is what fhe of all women need 
hot ufe. If Jhame , what a fhame to be afhamed to 


communicate to her adorer’s fight the moft admirable 
of her perlonal graces ? 

-ni ‘Let me perifh, Bel ford, if I would not forego the 
brrghteft diadem in the world, for thepleafure of feeing 
a' Twin-Lovelace at each charming breaft, drawing 
from it his firft fuffenance ; the pious-talk continued 
fnr one month, and no more 
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iKlwymsthinlts, behoM this mol) charming (of 
Women in this fweet office*, preffing with her. fine 
lingers the generous flood into the purple? motitHi of 
each eager hunter by turns; Her confcioiis' eye now 
dropt on one, now on the other, with a figh of ma¬ 
ternal tendernefs j and then raifed up to my delighted 
eye, full of wifhes, for the fake of the pretty varlets, 
and for her own fake, that I would deign .to. legiti¬ 
mate; that I would condefcend to putcmrlihenujKidl 
letters, i gjjw ii W v * slant! nrl bn* ;ii o /silod 
/ ngwGW {l 2£ iXf'VjS ol ei fbi*S no sniffaon 
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Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, MffmV* 

»)oDf>i)Qliifq 9 IWl ' "♦wtiroti &w- l)^votbu , Vr/i 

Monday , P. M 
Letter received from the worthy Captain Tom* 


Jinfon, has introduced me into the prefence of 
my charmer, fooner than perhaps I fhould otherwile 
have been admitted. ' ' ;■* ;yi..7rji ' d? ^ 
Sullen her brow, at her firft entrance into the dine- 
ing-room. But I took no notice of what had paffedj 
and her anger Aid away upon its own ice. 

4 The Captain, after letting me know, that he chofe 
4 not to write, till he had the promifed draught of the 
4 fettlements, acquaints me, that his friend Mr. John 
6 Harlowe, in their firft conference (which was held 
■ as foon as he got down), was extremely furprized, 
4 and even grieved (as he feared he would be) to 
4 bear, that we were not married. The world, he 
4 faid, who knew my chara&er, would be very ceri- 
4 forious, were it owned, that we had lived fo tong 
4 together unmarried in the fame lodgings ; nlthb^ur 
4 marriage were now to be ever fo publicly cele'-. 
* brated. V 

‘ His nephew James, he was fure, would make a 
4 g reat handle of it againft any motion that might bfe 
made towards a reconciliation > and with thegreater 
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< fuccefs," as there was not a family In the 'kihgdom 
more jealous of their honour than theirs.’ ,}l n ” !K; ^ 
This is true of the Harlowes, Jack: They have 
been called The proud Harlowls ; And I have* ever 
found, that all young Honour is fupercilioiis aiid 
touchy. 

But feeft thou not how right I was in my endeavour 
to perfuade my fair one to allow her uncle’s friend to 
think us- married ; efpecially as he came prepared to 
believe it; and as her uncle hoped it was fo ? — But 
nothing on earth is fo perverfe, as a woman when fhe 
is fet upon carrying a point, and lias a meek man, or 
one who loveshis peace, to deal with. . •> 

My Beloved was vexed. She pulled out her hand¬ 
kerchief ; But was more inclined to blame me, than 
herfelf. ■ it moil bjv 

%- Had you kept your word, Mr. Lovelace, and left 
me .when we came to town- And there fhe ftopt; for 
fhe knew, that it was her own fault that we were not 
marry’d before we left the country ; and how could 
J [ leave her afterwards, while her brother was plotting 
to carry her off by violence ? 

:> Nor has he yet given over his machinations. 

3 ?}Kgr» th? Captain proceeds, c Mr. John Harlowe 

4 pwnedito.him (but in confidence), that his nephew 
f is at this time bufied in endeavouring to find out 
L , where we are ; being affured, as I am not to be heard 

of at any of my relations, or at my ufual lodgings, 
fd th ajt we are together. And that we are not mar- 
^ ric^, is plain, as he will have it, from Mr. .Hick- 
application fo lately made to her unde ; ^and 
T which-was fsconded by. Mrs. Norton to her mother. 
A cannot bear, that I fhould enjoy fuch a 

‘ triumph unmolefted.’ 

^ A profound figh, and the handkerchief again lifted 
to the eye. L : But did not the fweet fouldeferve this 
turn upon her* fox h<* fdonious intention to rob me 
o£Jieffdf ? 
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I read on to the following effeCt : .ji] 3go 

* Why (Mr. Harlowe afked) was it faidnfcpiiiis 
4 other inquiring friend* that we were married ; and 

* that by his niece's woman, who ought to knoxy t 
4 Who could give convincing reafons, no doubt ’ — 

Here again fhe wept, took a turn crofs the room ; 
then returned—Read on, faid fhe— A 3 

Will you, my deareft life, read it yourfelf? . ? 

I will take the letter with me, by-and-by—I cannot 
fee to,read it juft now, wiping her eyes.—-Read on —» ] 
Let me hear it all — that I may know your fentiments 
upon this letter, as well as give my own. kiwi. 

6 The Captain then told uncle John, the reafons 
4 that induced me to give out that we were married ; 

4 and the conditions on which my Beloved was brought 

* to countenance it; which had kept us at the moft 
4 punctilious diftance. o yravs to alaidi uo { 

‘ But ftill my character was inftfted upon. And 
4 Mr. Harlowe went away dillatisfied. And the Cap- 
c tain was alfo fo much concerned* that he cared not 

* to write what the refult of this firft conference was. 

4 But in the next, which was held on receipt of the 

4 draughts, at his the Captain's houfe (as the former 
4 was, for the greater fecrecy), when the old gentle- 
4 man had read them, and had the Captain’s opinion, 

4 he was much better pleafed. And yet he declared, 

4 that it would not be eafy to perfuade any other per- 
4 fon of his family to believe fo favourably of the mat- 
4 ter, as he was now willing to believe, were they to 
_ 4 know, that we had lived fo long together unrnar- 
4 ried. . 1 bnA * 

4 And then the Captain fays, his dear friend made 
4 a propofal:—It was this —That we Jhould ?narry oat 
4 of hand , hut as privately as pojftble , as indeed he 
4 found we intended (for he could have no obje&ion 
4 to the draughts) —But yet , he e> petted to have pr*- ‘ 
4 fent one trujly friend of his own, for his better fat if- 
4 fattion— • " 

rbnam ' dLere 

Co gle 
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Here I ftopt, with a defign to be angry—-But (he 
deiiring me to read on, I obeyed.— 

* —But that it Jhould pafs to every one living , ex- 
4 cept to that trufiy perfon, to himfelf\ and to the Cap- 
4 tain , that we were married from the time that we had 
4 lived together in one houfe ; and that this time Jhould 
4 be made to agree with that of Mr. Hickman's appli- 
4 cation to him from Mifs Howe' 

This, my-cleared life, faid I, is a very confederate 
propofal. s We have nothing to do, but to caution 
the people below properly on this head. I did not 
think your uncle Harlowe capable of fuch an expe¬ 
dient. But you fee how much his heart is in the re¬ 
conciliation. 

This was the return I met with—You have always, 
as a mark of your politenefs, let me know, how 
meanly you think of every one of my family. 

Yet, thou wilt think, Belford, that I could forgive 
her for the reproach. I aU 

4 The Captain does not know, he fays, how this 
4 propofal will be relifhed by us. But, for his part, 

4 he thinks it an expedient that will obviate many 
4 difficulties, and may poflibly put an end to Mr. 

4 James Harlowe’s further defigns : And on this ac- 
4 count he has, by the uncle’s advice, already de- 
* dared to two feveral perfons, by whofe means it 
4 may come to that young gentleman’s ears, that he 
4 (Captain Tomlinfon) has very great reafon to be- 
4 lieve, that we were married foon after Mr. Hick- 
4 man’s application was reje&ed. » 

4 And this, Mr. Lovelace (fays the Captain), will 
4 enable you to pay a compliment to the family, that 
4 will not be unfuitable to the generofity of fome of 
4 the declarations you was pleafed to make to the 
4 Lady before me (and which Mr. John Harlowe may 
4 make fome advantage of in favour of a reconcilia- 
4 tion) ; in that you have not demanded your lady’s 
4 eftate fo foon as you were intitled to make the de- 
& _ i _ 4 mand.’ 
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fervently did. But (as I might have expe&ed) her 
former anfwer was repeated. That when the fettle- 
ments were completed ; when the licence was aftually 
obtained ; it would be time enough to name the day: 
And, O Mr. Lovelace, faid fhe, turning from me 
with a grace inimitably tender, her handkerchief at 
her eyes, what a happinefs, if my dear uncle could 
be prevailed upon to be perfonally a father, on this 
occaiion, to the poor fatherlefs girl /— 

* What’sthe matter with me !—Whence this dew- 
drop !—A tear!—As I hope to be faved, it is a tear, 
Jack !—Very ready methinks !—Only on reciting!— 
But her lively image was before me, in the very atti¬ 
tude (he fpoke the words— And indeed at the time 
fhe fpoke them, thefe lines of Shakefpeare came into 
my head. t 

Thy heart is big . Get thee apart, and weep / ' 
Pajfion , Ifee , is catching—For my eyes , 

Seeing thofe beads of forrow Jland in thine , 

Begin to water — 


I withdrew, and wrote to the Captain to the fol¬ 
lowing effedt— 4 That he would be fo good as to ac- 
4 quaint his dear friend, that we intirely acquiefced 
4 with what he had propofed; and had already pro- 
4 perly cautioned the gentlewomen of the houfe, and 
4 their fervants, as well as our own : That if he 
4 would in perfon give me the blefling of his dear 
4 niece's hand, it would crown the wifhes of both: 
4 That his own day, in this cafe, as I prefumed it would 
4 be a fhort one, fhould be ours: That by this means the 
4 fecret would be in fewer hands: That Imyfelf thought 
4 the ceremony could not be too privately performed; 
14 and this not only for the fake of the wife end he-had 
4 intended to be anfwered by it, but becaufe I would 
4 not have Lord M. think himfelf flighted ; as he had 
4 once intended (as I had told him) to be our nup- 
4 tial father, had we not declined his offer, in order 


- Vox. IV. 
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♦ to avoid a public wedding; which his beloved niece 

♦ would not come into, while fhe was irt.difgrace with 
« her friends.—But that, if he chofe not to do us'ibis 
« honour, I' wifhed that Captain Tomlinfon might be 

♦ the trudy perfon* whom he would have to be pre- 

♦ fent on the happy occafion.’ - 

I (hewed this letter to my fair one. She was not 
difpleafed with it. So, Jack, we cannot now move 
too faft, as to Settlements-and Licenfe: The day 
is her Uncle's day , or Captain Tomlinjon's perhaps, 
as (hall bed fuit the occafion. Mils Howe’s .Smug¬ 
gling fcheme is now furely provided 'againft in all 

events. y- f " 5 

But I will not by anticipation make thee a judge of 
all the benefits that may flow from this my elaborate 
contrivance. Why will thefe girls put me upon my 
majler-jlrokes t ] >) <bdloqipq 

And now for a little mine which I am getting ready 
to fpring. The firjl , and at the rate I go on [now a 
refolution , and now a re?norfe ], perhaps the iaJK 
A little mine, I call it. But it may be attended 
with great effedls. I (hall not, however, abfolutely 
depend upon the fuccefs of it, having much more 
effe&ual ones in referve. And yet great engines are 
often moved by little fprings. A fmall fpark fal¬ 
ling by accident into a powder-magazine, lias fome- 
timesdone more execution, than an hundred cannon 
Come, the word to the word, the hymeneal torch, 
and a white Jbeet , mud be my amende honorable , as 
the French have it. 


* LETTER XLVIL r * 

Jlfr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Ef[\ 

Tuefday , Ju$e 6 . 

U NSUCCESSFUL as hitherto my application to 
thee has been, I cannot for the heart of me for¬ 
bear writing once- more in behalf of this, admirable 
s T 4 -.I . « woman: 

Go gle 
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woman : And yet am unable to account for the zeal 
which impels me to take her part with an earneftnefs 
fo fincere. ;8—’.zbrtshi ibd * 

But all her merit thou acknowlegeft ; all thy own 
vilenefs thou confefleft, and even glorieft in it; what 
hope then of moving fo harden’d a man ? — Yet, as 
it is not too late, and thou art neverthelefs upon the 
crifis, I am refolved to try what another letter will 
do. It is but my writing in vain, if it do no good ; 
and if thou wilt let me prevail, I know thou wilt 
hereafter think me richly intitled to thy thanks. 

To argue with thee would be folly. The cafe can¬ 
not require it. I will only intreat thee, therefore* 
that thou wilt not let fuch an excellence lofe the re¬ 
ward of her vigilant virtue. 

I believe, there never were libertines fo vile, but 
purpofed, at fome future period of their lives, to let 
about reforming; and let me beg of thee, that thou 
wilt, in this great article, make thy future repentance 
as eafy, as fome time hence thou wilt wifh thou badji 
made it. If thou proceedeft, I have no doubt, that 
this affair will end tragically, one way or other. It 
muff. Such a woman muff intereft both gods and 
men in her caufe. But what I moft apprehend, is, 
tliat with her own hand, in refentment of the perpe¬ 
trated outrage, (he (like another Lucretia) will aflert 
the purity of her heart: Or, if her piety preferve her 
from this violence, that wafting grief will foon put a 
period to her days. And in either cafe, will not the 
remembrance of thy ever-during guilt, and tranfitory 
triumph, be a torment of torments to thee ? 

’Tis a ferioufly fad thing, after all, that fine a 
creature fhould have fallen into fuch vHe,and remorfe- 
lefs hands : For, from thy cradle, as I have heard thee 
own, thou ever delightedft to fport with and torment 
the animal, whether bird or beaft, that thou lovedft, 
and had ft a power over. » 

How different is the cafe of this fine woman from 
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that of any other whom thou haft feduced ! I need not 
inention to thee, f nor infill £pon thefttikingdrfFd^ 
ence J ufticey gratitude^' thy ihtdrefti thy vo\tf& 
engaging thee ^ and ] thoa certainly loving her;* ‘as fif 
as thou art capable of love, above all her fieX 7 Sfjb 
not to be drawn afide by art, or to be made to fuffSV 
from credulity, nor for want of wit and difcernmfertt 
(that will be another cutting refle&ion to fo fine a tt ’ 
as hers) r The contention between you only ftnfetj 
as it is between naked innocence and armed gurtt. - 
every thing elfe, as thou owneft, her' talents great 
fuperior to thine !—What a fate will hers be;*jHJ® 
art not at laft overcome by thy reiterated remorfes ! 

x At firft, indeed, when 1 was admitted into her 
prefence (<2), and (till I obferved her meaning a|r, 
andhfcard her fpeak), I fuppofed that fhe had no Very 
uncommon judgment to boaft of: For I made, as I 
thought, but r ju/} allowances for her bloffoming yohth, 
and for : that lovelinefs of perfon, and eafinefs of drefs, 
which I imagined muft have taken up half her time 
and ftudy to cultivate; and yet I had been prepared 
by thee to entertain a very high opinion of her fenfe 
and her reading. Her choice of this gay fellow, upon 
fuch hazardous terms (thought I), is a confirmation 
that her wit wants that maturity which only pars and 
experience can give it. Her know lege (argued I to my- 
fe)f) muft be all theory ; and the complaifance ever 
confohing with an age fo green ahd fo gay, will .make 
fo inexperienced a lady at leaft forbear to fhew her- 
felf difgu/led at freedoms of difeourfe,. irt which thofe 
prefeht of her own fex, and fome of ours (fo learned , 
fo well fi&velled), 3 . l 

«*rln this prefumptiem^ I ftin'bn 'i • aritf, Ci %a$fag^hc 
advantage, as I conceited, of all the company but 
thee, and being defirous to appear in her eyes a mighty 
clever fellow, I thought I fhexved away, when 1 fard 
any foolifh thinge th^t had mor^ found than fehfe iln 
* fbesiic; one ;• riaidw r jibi£i nouj 
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tog mfr fflte which: attraaed 

$e lim& <3sfj&Y^i^iK,^^|fe#;ipeaoi|5 Partington* 
aitl that t Mi§tR$rl9we did.notlfmile top, I thqughc 
was owing to her youth or affixation, or to a mixture 
of both, perhaps to a greater command, of her tea* 
tores.—Little dreamt I, that I was incurring her eon- 
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uj r when,, a^l kid*, kheard her/peak j which flic 

fa^gicd. jiffc alb; when 1 heard 

$cpbf*thaj (catching eye, darting into the very inrnolfc 
cells of our frothy brains, by my faith, it made me 
look about, me; and I began to recollect, and be 
aljiamed. qf,all 1 had faid before; infhort, was re* 
folved to fit blent, till every one had talk’d roupd* tt* 
keep q>v §lly j^coqntenance. } Aqd then I raifed iho 
fu%as that fhe could join in, and which fhe did join 


in, lb much to the confufion and-furprize of every-. 

PhWl'~£?' ?£ even thou, Lovelace, fo noted fo* 
fmart wit, repartee, and a vein of raillery, that der 
lighteth all who come near thee, fatteft in palpable 
darknefs, and lookedft about thee, as well as we, . „ 

‘ ^ne . inftance only, of this, fhall I remind thee of ?r 
^ Re talked of wit, and of wit , and aimed at it, 
bandying it like a ball from one to another of us, and 
rcfling it chiefly with thee, who wert always proud 
enough and vain enough of the attribute ; and then 
more efpecially, as thou hadft aflembled us, as far as 
Ikppyr^pjincipally to fhew the lady thy fuperiority 
over us; and,us thy triumph over her. AndthenTour- 
ville'(^hp, Ls.always.Satisfied with wit at foond-hand ; 
wit upon memory; other men 6 , wit), repeated fome 
vpffes, as applicable to the fubjedi; which two of us 
applauded, tho’ full of dpuble entendre. Thou, fee¬ 
ing the lady’s ferious air on one of thofe repetitions, 
pliedft thyfelf to her, defiring her notions of wit: 
quality, thou faidfl:, which every one prized, whe- , 
er flowing from himfelf, or foi^nd in another. 
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Then it was fhe took all our attention • It was a 
quality much talked of, fhe faid, bul, fhe believed* 
very little underftood At leaft, if fhe might be fo 
free as to give her judgment of it, from what had 
paflcd in the prefent converfation, flic muff fay, that 
Wit with Gentlemen was one thing; with Ladies, 
another. 

. This ftartled us allHow the women looked !— 
How they purfed in their mouths, a broad hnile the 
moment before upon each, from the verfes thev hjd 
heard repeated, fo well underftood, as we faw, by 
their looks— While I be fought her to let us know, 
lor our inftrudtion, what Wit was with Ladies' For 
fuch I was fure it ought to be, with Gentlemen* 

Cowley, (he faid, had defined it prettily by ne¬ 
gatives. odiwd vhuooK 

Thou defiredft her to repeat his definition. 

She did; and with fo much graceful eafe, and beau¬ 
ty, and propriety of accent, as would have made bad 
poetry delightful. 


A thoufand different Jhapes it bears , 

Comely , in thoufand Jhapes appears. L \ „ 

f.Tis not a tale: ’Tis not a jeft, 

- Admir'd^ with laughter, at a feaft. 

Nor florid talk, which mujl this title gain: 

The proofs of wit for ever mujl remain . 

Much lefs can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face , 

Such drofs the fire mujl purge away :—*Tis juft 
The author blufh there , where the reader mujl . - : [ 


Here fhe ftopt, looking round her upon us all with 
confcious fuperiority, ias I thought. Lord ! how we 
flar’d! Thpu attemptedft to give us thy definition 
of wit, that thou mighteft have fomething to fay, and 
not feem to be furprife.d into filent modefty. 

But, as if fhe cared not to trull thee with the fub- 
ject, referring to the fame author as for his more pofR 
^ tive 
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tive deciffon, j(he thus, with the fame harmony of 
voice and accent, emphatically decided upon it. 

& ad r . j: rA._• h 

bsd 7 ^^ “fce a luxuriant vine , 

•v Unlefsto Virtue* j prop it join. 

Firm and creft, tow’rd heaven hound , 

Tbo* it with beauteous leaves and pleafant fruit be 
crown'd j 

o&tllTM&fowrid) and retting on the ground. 

bid vorif gihay 7^* 7 ' \ v 1 7 

Jf thou recolle&eft this part of the convention, and 

how like fools we looked at one another: How much 
it put us out of conceit with ourfelves, and made us 
fear her ; when we found our converfation thus ex¬ 
cluded from the very character which our vanity had 
made us think unqueftionably ours : And if thou pro- 
fiteft properly by the recolle&ion, thou wilt be of mf 
mind, that there is not fo much wit in wickednefs, as 
we had flattered ourfelves there was. 

And after all, I have been of opinion ever fmee 
that converfation, that the wit of all the rakes and 
libertines I ever convers’d with, from the brilliant Bob 
Lovelace down to little Johnny Hartop the punfter, 
confifts moftly in faying bold and ihocking things, 
with fuch courage, as fhall make Modeft people blufh, 
the Impudent laugh, and the Ignorant ftare. 

And why doff thou think I mention thefe things, 
fo mal a-propos, as it may feem ?—Only, let me tell 
thee, as an inftance, among many that might be given 
from the fame evening’s converfation, of this fine 
hdy’s fuperiority in thofe talents which ennoble na¬ 
ture, and dignify her fex : Evidenced not only to each 
of us, as we offended, but to the flippant Partington, 
and the grofier, but egregioufly hypocritical Sinclair, 
in the correcting eye, the difeouraging blufh, in which 
was mixed as much difpleafure as modefty^ and fome- 
tjmes, as the occafion called for it (for we were fome 
of us hardened above the fenfe of feeling delicate re*- 
, N 4 proof). 
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pioof ),, fey ^tbe foveretgn. contempt, mingled with a 
-ilfifciijdfel) kind ofopit^cthat fht wedy u »t ^tmoerfoter 
town confcious. worthy ^aod out dfTpieable.^oisftlef- 
«ne/$. i'^jow t ni „eiK.yedi ts> euoiasqS .nredi rbiw 
: ^ O Lovelace,! what then was the triumph, even In 
,/jny eyc v and what is it ftill upon refle&ion* Igykatfd/e 
c: mod eft y, of true wit, and true politenefs, over, frothy 
r i jeft, laughing impertinence, and amobfcenky fo£b«*oe- 
i ini, even to the guilty,, that they'canoofchiafcati&but 
• under a double meaning! . vooliL t i3sfiqi«iw 
Then, as thou haft fomewhere obferved, aUher 
] correctives avowed by her eye. L Not poprly*4ike the * 
generality of her fex, affe&ing ignorance of meanings 
too obvious to be concealed ; but fo refenting, as to 
Thew each impudent laugher, the offence given to, 
and taken by, a purity, that had jniftakcn its way, 
:M*fhen it fell into fuch company. yoj» ns 3 on doi lud 
Such is the woman, fuch jsjheoarvgel, whpp%#6ou 
hall betrayed into thy power, and wouldft,deceive and 
ruin.—Sweet creature ! did fhp but know, how fhe 
fuirounded (as I then thought as well as now 
think), and what is>intenJed> how much fooner would 
.death be her choice, than fp dreadful a fituationl— 
And how effe&ually would her ftory,.were it generally 
known, warn all the Sex againft throwing themfelvjes 
-,into. the power of ours, let our-vows, oaths,.and 
proteftations, be what they will ! 

But let me beg of thee, once more, my dear Lqvp- 
lacc, if thou haft any regard for thy honour, for the 
honour of thy family, for thy future peace, or for nay 
v opinion of thee ?(who yet pretend not to be fo mutch 
moved by principle, as by that dazling merit, which 
„ ought ftill more to attract thee), to be prevailed upq^v- 
to be— to be humane , that’s all — Only, that tjbou 
wouldeft not difgrace our common humanity ! ^ 

Hardened as thou art, I know, that they are tjic 
. abandoned people in the houfe who keep thee up tq a 
rejolution againft her. O that the fagacious fair oj^e, 


with 
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*With ib much innocent charity; in herawnhearfy had 
Twbk jfo refolutdy held thofe-womeii at diftance !-*— 
-‘Xhat^'as ihe boarded there, ihe hadnoftfener tabled 
with them. Specious as they are, in a week's time, 
ihe would have feen thro’ them ; they could not have 
*heen always fo guarded, as they were when they faw 
her but feldom, and when they prepared themfelves to 
'fee her; and fhe would have fled-their houfe as a place 
infe&ed. And yet, perhaps, with fo determined an 
enterprizer, this difeovery might have accelerated her 
I'tHiR. fbovwidu owdwofubt Mftri uorti a* rnwi .1 
I know that thou art nice in thy loves. But are 
there not hundreds of women, who, tho’ not utterly 
c abandoned, would be taken with thee for mere per- 
final regards ? Make a toy, if thou wilt, of principle, 
with regard to fuch of the Sex as regard it as a toy ; 
but rob not an angel of thofe purities*‘Which, In her 
: own opinion, conftitute the difference between ange¬ 
lic and brutal qualities. 1 ' 

With regard to the paflion itfelf, the lefs of foul 
^ in either man or woman, the more fenfual are they. 
Thou, Lovelace, haft a foul, tho' a corrupted bile; 
and art more intent (as thou even glorieft) upon the 
preparative ftratagem, than upon the end of conquer- 
itiig; <t» a i n .) v 

ton* See we not the natural bent of idiots and‘*the 
crazed?—The very appetite w body ; and when Wc 
ourfelves are moft fools, and crazed, then are we 
■ moft eager in thefe purfuits. * See What fools this pa€- 
fion makes the wifeft men ! What fnivellefs, what 
1 dotards, when they fuffer themfelves td be run away 
4 &l An impermanent Sintd, '■ if 

—(iiiftanied of its mere propel rtame^WC fouft cal fit 
1 Love , Love gratified, is Love fatifird — Ami Lo\ - 
fatisfied , is Indifference begun. And this is the cafe 
whCre confi.nt on one fide adds^to the obligation on the 
‘ other. What then but re movie can follow a forcible 
t attempt tedi O mri flings iwiuiioist 
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> Do not evenchafte lovers choofe to be alone iu their 
eourtfhip preparations, afhamed to have even a child 
to witnefs to their foolifh actions, and more foolifte 
expreffions l —Is this deified paffion, in its greateft 
altitudes, fitted to ftand the day ?—Do not the lovers^ 
when mutual confent awaits their wills, retire to co¬ 
verts and to darknefs, to complete their wifhes ? 
And (hall fuch a fneaking paffion as this, which can 
be fo eafily gratified by viler objects, be permitted to 
debafe thenobleft ? auomqmuTsiq 01 oi mo« 

Were not the delays of thy vile purpofes owing 
more to the awe which her majeftic virtue has in¬ 
spired thee with, than to thy want of adroitnefs in 
villainy [I tnujl write my free fentiments in this cale \ 
for have I not feen the angel ? ] ; I (hould be ready to 
cenfure fome of thy contrivances and pretences to fuf- 
penci the expected day, as trite ^ Jlale^ and (to me, 
who know thy intention) poor ; and too often reforted 
to, as nothing comes of them, to be gloried in 5 parti¬ 
cularly that of Mennell, 'the vapourifh lady, and the 
ready-furniflied houfe. 

She muft have thought fo too, at times, and in her 
heart dcfpifed thee for them, or love thee (ingrateful 
as thou art) to her misfoitune ; as well as entertain 
hope againft probability. But this would afford an¬ 
other warning to the Sex, were they to know her 
ftory; as it would fhew them what poor pretences; 
they muft Jeem to be fatisfied with, if once they put 
themfelves into the power of a defigning man. 

If trial only was thy end, as once was thy pre¬ 
tence (*), chough furely haft thou tried this paragon 
of virtue and vigilance. But I knew thee too well, to 
expeft, at the f/W, that thou wouldeft flop there. 
Men*of our caft, whenever they form a defign upon 
any of the Sex, put no other bound to their views, 
than -what want of power gives them. I knew, that 
from one advantage gained, thou wouldeft proceed to 

• ' 1 1 '. attempt 

w. Lj) See Vol. Ill , Letter xvii 
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3tt£fngt another. Thyr habitual averfion to wedlock 
tiqq y^elK I knew ; rand^indeed thou avowed: thy hope 
^ bring her to cohabitation y in that very letter iit 
Atyhich thou pretended trial to be thy principal 
yiew (*)« 

( But do not even thy own frequent and involuntary 
remorfes, when thou haft time* place, company, and 
every other circumftance, to favour thee in thy 
wicked defign, convince thee, that there can be no 
room for a hope fo prefumptuous ?—Why then, fmco 
thou wouldft choofe to marry her, rather than lofe 
her, wilt thou make her hate thee for ever ? 

But if thou dareft to meditate perfonal trial, and art 
fmcere in thy refolution to reward her, as fhe behaves 
in it, let me befeech thee to remove her from this vile 


houfe : That will be to give her and thy confluence 
fair play.: So Antirely now does the fweet deluded 
excellence depend upon her fuppofed happier pro- 
fpecis that thou net-deft not to fear that file will fly 
from thee, or that (he will wifh to have recourfe to 
that fcheme of Mifs Howe, which has put thee upon 
what thou called thy majier-jlrakes . 

But whatever be thy determination on this head j 
and ii I write not in time, but that thou haft a&ually 
pulled off the mafk ; let it not be one of thy devices*! 
if-^jiou yvouldit avoid the curfes of every heart, and 
hereafter of thy own, to give her, no not for one 
hour (be her reientmeitt ever fo great), into the power 
of that villainous woman, who has, ifpoflible, lef& 
rsjftyrfe than thyfelf ; and whofe trade it is to break 
the refilling fpirit, and utterly to ruin the heart un-', 
pracftiled in evil.—O Lovelace, Lovelace, how many 
dreadful dories could this horrid woman tell the Sex ! 
And fl^ill that of Mils Clari.fla fjarlowe fwell the 
guiltv lift ? 

But this I might have (pared. Of this, devil as 
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thou.art, thou canft not be capable, rf ThoucouhMft 
Bot enjoy a triumph fo disgraceful to thy wkketfpridc^ 
as well as to humanity;* v^T 

Sbouldft thou think, that the melancholy fpe&acle 
hourly before me has made me more ferious than 
ufual, perhaps thou wilt not be miftaken. But no¬ 
thing more is to be inferr’d from hence (were I even to 
return to my former courfes), but that whenever the 
time of cool reflection comes, whether brought onby 
our own difafters, or by thofe of others, wefhall un¬ 
doubtedly, if capable of thought, and if we have time 
for it, think in the fame mannerly*** isuii 
j We neither of us are fuch- fools, as to dHbelieve a 
futurity, or to think, whatever be our practice, that 
we came hither by chance, and for no end butt'd do 
all the mifehief that we have in our power to do.— 
Nor om I afhamed to own, thaf in die prayers which 
toy poor uncle makes me read to him,^n the abfett^e 
of a very good clergyman, Who regularly attends 
him, I do not forget to put in a word or two for ftty- 
m. ■■ * v \ A 01 r'gftoh 

If, Lovelace, thou laugheft at me, thy ridicule 
will be more conformable to thy actions, than to thy 
belief, _ Devils believe xmd tremble* > Canft thou be 

more abandoned than they ? >) ' . ^ 

And here let me add, !with regard to my poor oW 
man, that 1 often wilh thee prefent but for one half 
hour’in a day, to fee the dregs of a gay life running bff 
in the moft excruciating; tortures, that the colic, the 
ltone, and the gangrene, can unitedly inflict;, and:to 
hear,him bewail thd diflbiutenef* df; his paft lifo*nin 
the bittereft angudfo of a fpirit,every .hour expe&iog 
«to be called to its laftatcount.^-Yet, by all hifc confef- 
horss he has not to accufe himfelf in fixty-feven years 
of life, of half the very vile enormities, which you and 
Jl have committed in the lafhfeven only v 

_ . if t 


uh I conclude with recommending to thy ferious con- 
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fideratioitattl havtWfitteil^ *siptboefedin£t fttjm ihd 
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n^.?Wy»,*i«og<^ «>*W,#fc*<!?}RM*|}g this 
w rT^Jwencesrf eye* hated* ^d,wer ft»Uhata, 
thefe fpiritual lawyers, and their court,, ^ .1 

- .jafUwJrtww, Jack, if I have not fecured victory, l 

have a veil eat* \u p od isv^icfiw f 3 lnidl ot io 7 )nu 1 iil 

.- But hold—Thy fervant with a letter— 

-—:.ob oJ lowoq tuo ' bM Vim orf) ffa 

A confounded long one! tho’ nota narrative one— 
Once more in behalf of the lady.—Lie thee down, 
oddity ! What eanft thou write that can have force 
arpon me at this crifis ?—And have I not, as I went 
along, made thee to fay all that was neceflary for thee 
AfljhNtfr f octr 

of nsfit £jh, 

od Yet once more, Pll fake thee up; tVun<\ V A*; 

Trite, Jiaie, poor (fay’ft thou) are fome of my con- 
’trivances ? That of the widow’s particularly !-r-I have 
no patience with thee.—Had not that contrivance its 
1 eiFeit at the time, for a procraftination ?—And had I 
onot then reafon to fear, that (he would find enough 
ofc&make her diflike this houfe ? And was it not right 
^intending what I intended) to lead heron from time 

notion, thata houfe ofhetfown would 
fed-ready for ber foon, in ordertdmducehfer tocon* 
tinue here till it w«s ? 

Trite, Jiale, and poor ! —Thou art a filly fellow, 
and no judge, when thou jayeft thisc Had I not, like 
a blockhead, revealed' to thee y asT went along,, the 
lecret purpofes of my heart, but had kept all in, till 
* , the 
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the event had explained my myderies, I would h^ve 
defy’d thee to havp. been able, any roorp than; ihto 
lady, to have guefled at what was to befal her, till it 
had actually come to pafs. Nor doubt I, in this 
cafe, that, indead of prefuming to reflect upon heri 
for credulity, as loving me to her misfortune, and for* 
hoping againjl probability , thou wouldeft have been 
readier by far, to cenfure her for nicety and overn* 
fcrupuloufnefs. And let me tell thee, that had (her 
loved me, as I wiflied her to love me, fhe could-not 
poffibly have been fo very apprehenfive of my d^flgrtsa 
nor fo ready to be influenced by Mifs Howe’s pre¬ 
cautions, as file has always been, altho* my general 
character made not for me with her. 

But in thy opinion, I fufFerfor that fimplicity in nay 
contrivances, which is their principal excellence. No 
machinery make I necefiary. No unnatural flights 
aim I at. All pure nature, taking advantage of na¬ 
ture, as nature tends ; and fo fimple my devices, that 
when they are known, thou, even thou, imagined, 
thou coulded have thought of the fame. And indeed, 
thou feemeft to own , that the flight thou putted upon 
them, is owing to my letting thee into them before*? 
hand ; undidinguifhing, as well as ingrateful.as thou 
art! ; . - ,v > 

Yet, after all, I would not have thee think, that 1 
do not know my weak places. 1 have formerly told 
thee, that it is difficult for the abled general to fay 
what he will do, or what he can do, when he is: 
obliged to regulate his motions by tbofp pf a watch¬ 
ful enemy ( a ). If thou gived due weight to this con- 
fideration, thou wilt not wonder that I fhould 
many marches and countermarches, fome of which 
may appear to a flight obferver unneceflary. 

But let me curforily enter into this debate with 
thee on this fubjed, now I am within fight of my 
journey’s end. 


(/?) Vol, III. p. 192. 
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Abundance of impertinent things thou telleft me iri 
this letter j fomeof which thou hadftfrom my felf 
others that I knew before. 

All that thou fayeft in this charming creature’s 
praife, is fhort of what I have faid and written, on 
this inexhauftible fubjedt. 

Her virtue, her refiftance, which are her merits, 
are my Jiimulatives. Have I not told thee fo twenty 
times over ? 

Devil , as thefe girls between them call me, what 
of devil am I, but in my contrivances ? I am not more 
a devil, than others, in the end I aim at; for when I 
have carried my point, it is ftill but one fedudlion. 
And I have perhaps been fpared the guilt of many fe- 
du&ions, in the time. 

What of uncommon would there be in this cafe, 
but for her watchfulnefs ?—As well as I love intrigue 
and ftratagem, doft think, that I had not rather have 
gained my end with lefs trouble and lefs guilt ? 

The man, let me tell thee, who is as wicked as he 
can be, is a worfe man than I am. Let me afk any 
Rake in England, if, refolving to carry his point, he 
would have been fo long about it ? or have had fo 
much compunction as I have had ? 

Were every Rake, nay, were every Man, to fit 
down, as I do, and write all that enters into his head 
or into his heart, and to accufe himfelf with equal 
freedom and truth, what an army of mifcreants fhould 
I have to keep me in countenance ! 

It is a maxim with feme, that if they^ are left alone 
with a woman, and mfcke not an attempt upon her, 
foe will think herfelf affronted.—Are not fuch men as 
thefe worfe than I am ? — What an opinion mud they 
have of the whole Sex ? 

Let me defend the Sex I fo dearly love.—If thefe 
elder brethren of ours, think they have general reafon 
for their aflertion, they mud have kept very bad 
company, or mud judge of womens hearts by their 

i. • • own. 
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dwrt.^Shertioft be:an abandoned woman, 
not Ihrink as a fnail into its (hell, at* grofs and 
cFeh ; attempp/ A modeft woman be matiiridly 
cold, referved-, and fhy: * She - cannot be fo much, 
and fofoon affefted, as libertines are apt ta imagine ^ 
and muft, at leaft, have fome confidence in the ho* 
nour and filence of a man, before defire can poflibly 
put forth in her, to encourage and* meet his flame* 
For my own part, 1 have been-always decent In tho 
company of women, till I' was fure oflthem.-’Nol* 
have I ever offered a great offence, till -1 have found 
little ones pafl'ed over; and that they fhirnn’d me not* 
when they knew my charades z r r-ri to* t ^ 

My divine Glarifla has puzzled me, and beat me 
out of my play : At one time, I hoped to overcome 
by intimidating her, at another by Love ; by tfae 
amorous See-few, as thave called it (#). And thaw 
only now to join furprize to the other two, andjfee 
what can be done by all three. 

And whofe property, I pray thee, fhall I invade, 
if I purfue my fchemes of love and vengeance ?— 
Have not thofe who have a right in her, renounced 
that right ? — Have they not wilfully expofed her to 
dangers?—Yet muft know, that fuch a we&flftH 
would be confidered as lawful prize, by as many as 
could have the opportunity to attempt her ^Aftd 
had they not thus cruelly expofed her, is fhe not a 
fingh woman ? —And need I tell thee. Jack, that men 
of our caft, the beji of them [the worjl ftick at no¬ 
thing] think it a great grace and favour done to the 
married men, if they leave them their wives to them?* 
felves; and compound for their lifters, daughters, 
warc&, and nieces ? Shocking as thefd principled 
muft be to a refle&ing mind ; yet fuch thou knoWeft 
are the principles of thoufands (who would rtota& by 
the Sex as I have a&ed by them, when in my power)'; 
ihd as ofteto* carried into practice, as their opportuni- 

ytfjsu&r&rn; Joel o^£nO J $4$ 

Le/.iII. p.99. 
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li&w QCicourage. will permit^r-Sudi thereCof€ hav&^b 
to.hlame met c lbift ejj omi liEiil £ 8 £ jlnhdl 30n 

yffFiwurJopeate% pleaded her Atfterings ffom h^c 
family. But I have too often anfwcred this plea, to 
peed to fey any more now, than that (he has not dif¬ 
fered fourty fake* For has (he not been made the 
victim of the malice of her rapacious brother and en**. 
vious lifter, who only waited for air occafion tp. 
JwifinfceRiawth her other relations; and took this as 
the'firft, to .drive her out of the houfe; and, as it 


happen’dyinto my arms ?—r-Thouknoweft how much 
Qgainjl her inclination . . asrio 

As for her own fins, how many, has the dear crea¬ 
ture to anfwer for to Love and to me ! —Twenty, and 
twenty* tipi.es twenty, has (he not told, me, that (he 
lefpfed npt ihe odious Solmesin favour-to me? And 
S& j&ftcn has (he) not offered to renounce me for the 
fipgle life* 46 the Implacables would have received her 
on that condition ?—What repetitions does thy weak 
pity make me guilty of ? 

To look a little farther back: Canft thou forget 
what my fufferings were from this haughty, beauty, in 
the. whdte time of my attendance upon her proud mo¬ 
tions, in the purlieus of Harlowe-Place, and at the 
White Hart at Neale, as we called it ?— Did 1 
poythreaten vengeance upon her then (and had I not 
reafon ?) for difappointing me [ I will give but this 
one inftance] of a promifed interview ? 

? Q Jack! what a night had I of it, in the bleak 
$<$ppice adjoining to her father’s paddock L—My linen 
wig frozen ; my limbs abfolutely numbed ; m y 
^ngersj.otdy fenfible of fo much warmth, as enabled 
W itO holia pen ; and that obtained by rubbing the 
dkhfc.plf,. and heating with my * hands my (hivering 
-fides.—Kneeling on the-hoar mofs on one knee, 
writing, on the other, if the (HfF ferawi could, be ca(- 
-fcd Writing.—My. feet, by the time 1* had done, feem- 
iftg to nave taken root, and actually unable to fupport 
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me for fome minutes !—Love and Rage kept then my 
heart in motion (and only Love and Rage *doDildf;do ifc)v n 
or how much more than I did fuft’er, muftaLffcaiyfiH 
fuffered ? v > ; ■ V\ . ' ’ *>d? ftnisgs bsdri ^niiiolq 

I told thee, at my melancholy return, what were 
the contents of the letter I wrote (a). And i fhewed 
thee afterwards, her tyrannical anfwer to it:(£). Thou 
then. Jack, lovedft thy friend ; and pitiedft thy poor 
fuffering Lovelace. Even the affronted God oLLomo 
approved then of my threatened vengeance; again ft the 
fair promifer;*tho* now with thee, in the day of nrty 
power, forgetful of the night of my fuffering?, he is 
become an advocate for her. m *; ion bn&luor!? 

Nay, was it not he himfelf that brought to me my 
adorable Nemejis ; and both together put me upon this 
very vow, ‘ That I would never reft, till I had drawn 
4 in this goddefs-daughter of the Harlowes, to coha- 
‘ bit with me; and that in the face of all their proud. 
4 family—Nor canft thou forget this vow.—At this 
inifant I have thee before me, as then thou forrowfully 
lookedft. 

Thy ftrong features glowing with companion for me; 
thy lips twilled ; thy forehead furrowed ; thy whole 
face drawn out from the ftupid round into thegbaftly 
oval; every mufcle contributing its power to complete 
the afpedf grievous; and not one word couldft thou 
utter, but Atnen to my vow. 

And what of drftinguifhing love, or favour, or con¬ 
fidence, have I had from her llnce, to make me fore-v 
go this vow ? soivsb JariT 

I renewed it not, indeed, afterwards; and actually 
for a longfeafon, was willing to forget it; till repe¬ 
titions of the fame faults revived the remembrance of 
the former :—And now adding to thofe the contents, 
of fome of Mifs Howe’s virulent letters, fo lately 
come at, what canft thou fay for the rebel, con- 
iiftent with thy loyalty to thy friend ? r 

^ Sflum iii ad 0} yd* i fh 

(a)' II. p. 118. ( b) Vol . ill. p. 120. 
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•Every man to his genius and conftitution. Han¬ 
nibal was called The father, of warlike Jlratagems . 
Had Hannibal been a private man, and turned his 
plotting head againft the other jex; or had I been a 
general, and turned mine againft fuch of my fellow- 
creatures of my own, as I thought myfelf intitled to 
confider as my enemies, becaufe they were born and 
lived in a different climate ;—Hannibal would have 
done lefs mifchief;—Lovelace more.*— That would 
have been the difference, yju.ir - 1 v r a’lo rur) • ; , 

Not a fovereign on earth, if he be not a good man , 
and if he be of a warlike temper, but muff do a 
thoufand times more mifchief than me. And why l 
Becaufe he has it in his power to do more. 

An honeft man, perhaps thou’lt fay, will not with 
to have it in his power to do hurt. He ought not , let 
me tell him: For, if he have it, a thoufand to one 
but it makes him both wanton and wicked. 

In what, then, ami fo ftngularly vile? 

In my contrivances , thou’lt fay (for thou art my 
echo), if not in my propofed end of them. 

How difficult does every man find it, as well as 
me, to forego a predominant paffion ? I have three 
paffions that fway me by turns ; all imperial ones. 
Love, Revenge, Ambition, or a defire of conqueft. 

• As to this particular contrivance of Tomlinfon and 
the Uncle, which thou’lt think a black one perhaps $ 
that had been fpared, had not thefe innocent ladies put 
me upon finding a hufbahd for their Mrs. Townfend : 
That device, therefore, is but a preventive one. 
Thinkeft thou, that I could bear to be outwitted ? 
And may not this very contrivance fave a world of 
ihifchief ? for, doff thou think, I would have tamely 
given up the lady to Townfend’s Tars ? 

V What meaneft thou, except to overthrow thy own 
plea, when thou fayeft, that men of our cajl knew no 
other bound to their wickednefs, but want of power :* 

yet knoweft this lady to be in mine ? 

~ c,.III V* (4 , 811 % M Enough, 
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peer a air eft content.-—My mam mop* is .butr*n, a 

^lnln'1 will be fworn, 
whatever rapes have been attempted, none ever were. 

tifiIj0, e .6eric ' * “ A 1 
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our opinions are upon this fubjeft.—I love to warn 
them.—rwifh no man to fucceed with them but my- 
fvlf. I.told thee dice, that tho a rake, lam not a 
rake's friend (a), ' i » 

Thou fayed, that I ever hated wedlock. And 
true thou fayed. And yet as true, when thou telleft 
me, that I would rather viarry than lofe this lady. 
And 'will Jhe detejl me for ever , thinked thou, if I 
try her, and fuccee'd not ?—-Take care—Take cave* 
Jack !^-Seeft thou not, that thou warned me, that I 
do not try, without revolving to conquer ? > 

I mud add, that I have for fome time been con¬ 
vinced, that I have done wrong, to fcribble to thee foy 
freely as I have done (and the more fo, if I make the* 
Lady legally mine) ; for has not every letter I haye, 
written to thee, ‘been a bill of indi&ment againft' my- 
felf ? I may partly curfe my vanity for it 
think I will refrain for the future; for thou art realty ^ 
very impertinent. * ■ , 

A good man I own m,ght urge many of. the . 
things thou urgett ; but, by my toul, they come very 
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thou wilt fee that 

And pr’ythee tell me, Jack, what but this that fob- 
lows would have been the epitome of mine and my 
befoved’s ftory, after ten years cohabitation ; had I 

g&fP K M tb % “P°" the fubject, and had I not 
been my own accuferf 

_hiqwIM-II i-Wfe e ?f ?uoiW# r W woman-eater, 
™ ak< r;L % a ^ re ^ es ,n an honourable way to Mifs 
lB r, “ a Harlowes a young lady of the higheft me- 
nt. Fortunes on both fides out of the quell ion. 

‘T After encouragement given, he is mfulted by her- 
i$$t%, brother i who thinks it his imereft t/difi 

*' h-^Wbr 61 H ‘ I P atch ; . antl « laft challenging. 
-v^ftJ?f bIl S eJ to take his worth efs life at his hands,, 

, , ,,> e ' am, V5 3® much enraged, as it he. had taken 

tltife life he gave, infult hihi perlonally, and.find out 
^^odious lover for.the young lady. 

4 1 o avoid a forced marriage, lne is prevailed up- 

•^"Yef'dln her( - df ' nt ° M n : Lo V la «’ s Protection, 

J P a lfion for him, Jhe repeat- 

iifif--V, en0ul : “ him for ever,,if, on that cou- 

a ' ld fr ee her 


c 
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Mr. Lovelace, a man of ftrong palfions, and, as 
Tome fay, of great pride, thinks himfelf under very 
little obligation to her on this account; and not 
‘ being natural ]y fond , of marriage, and having fo 
much reafon to hate her relations, endeavoyrs to 
’ Prevail upon her to live with him, what he calls the 
bfe tf boMpjht And at laft, by ftratagem, art, and 
4 contrivance, prevails. 
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4 Treats her with deferved tendernefs. Nobody que- 
b* ftions their marriage but thefe proud relations of hers 

* whom he wiihes to queftion it. Every year a charm- 
4 ing boy. Fortunes to fupport the increafing family 
4 with fplendor—A tender father. Always a warm 
4 friend; a generous landlord, and a punctual pay- 
4 mafter — Now-and-then, however, perhaps, in- 
4 dulging with a new objedl, in order to bring him 
4 back with greater delight to his charming ClarifTa— 

* His only fault Love of the Sex — Which never- 
4 thelefs, the women fay, will cure itfelf—DefenfiBle 
4 thus far, that he breaks no contrails by his rove- 
4 ings— 

And what is there fo very greatly amifs, as the 
world goes, in all this ?— 

J ' Let me aver, that there are thoufands and ten 
thoufands, who have worfe ftories to tell than this 
would appear to be, had I not interefted thee in the 
progrefs to my great end. And befides, thou knoweft 
that the character I gave myfelf to Jofeph Leman, as 
to my treatment of my miftrefles, is pretty near the 
truth ( a ). 

Were I to be as much in earneft in my defence, 
as thou art warm in my arraignment, I could con¬ 
vince thee, by other arguments, obfervations, and 
comparifons [Is not all human good and evil compara¬ 
tive ?] that tho’ from my ingenuous temper (writing 
only to thee, who art mafter of every fecret of my 
heart) I am fo ready to accufe myfelf in mv narra¬ 
tions ; yet I have fomething to fay for myfelf to my¬ 
felf, as I ga along ; tho’ no one elfe, perhaps, that 
was not a rake, would allow any weight ta it. — 
And this caution might I give to thoufands, who 
would ftoop for a ftone to throw at me : 4 See that 
c your own predominant paffions , whatever they be, 

4 hurry you not into as much wickednefs, as mine do 
4 me. —See, if ye happen to be better than me, in 

fuwJ! 1 * fome 
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‘ionicthings, that ye are.not worfe in others; and 

^ lat may be of more extenfive bad 
-rrnSft9fr < l uence 5 than that of feducing a girl (and taking 
‘.^care of her afterwards), who from her cradle is arm- 
ed with cautions againft the dclufions of men.* And 
yet I am not fo partial to my own faults, as to think 
lightly of that , when I allow myfelf to think. 

Another grave thing will I add, now my hand’s in : 
•jj So dearly do I love the fex, that had I found, that 
‘ ^fhicadier for virtue had been generally necefiary 
‘ to recommend me to them, 1 fhould have had a 
much greater regard to my morals, as to the fex, 
* than I have had.’ ( 

To fum up all—I am fufficiently apprized, that men 
of worthy and honeft hearts, who never allowed them- 
.ielves in premeditated ex il, and who take into the ac- 
„ ^ount the excellencies of this fine creature, will, and 
.,^iuff, not only .condemn, but abhor me, were they 
to know as much of me as thou doft.— But, me- 
thinks, I would be glad to efcape the cenfure of thofe 
men, and of thofe women too, who have never known 
what capital trials and temptations are ; who have no 
genius for enterprize; and moft particularly of thofe, 
1 who have only kept their fecret better than I have 
kept, or wifhed to keep, mine. 

qp 

I threatened above to refrain writing to thee. 
But take it lot to heart, Jack—I muft write on, and 
cannot help it. 



LETTER XLIX. 

— Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

IVcdnefday Nighty n o' Clock. 

F AITH, Jack, thou hadft half undone me with 
^ thy nonfenfe, tho’ I would not own it in my 
yefterday’s letter ; my confcience of thy party before. 
jBut I think I am my own man again. 


I ' s .111 
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So near to execution my plot! So near fpringing 
my mine! All agreed upon between the women and 
me, or I believe thou hadft overthrown me. 

> I have time for a few lines preparative to what is to 
happen in an hour or two 3 and I love to write to the 
moment.— 

We have been extremely happy. How many 
agreeable days have we known together! What may 
the next two hours produce !— 

When I parted with my charmer (which I did with 
infinite relu&ance, half an hour ago), it was upon her 
promife, that (he would not fit up to write or read. 
For fo engaging was the converfation to me (and, in¬ 
deed, my behaviour throughout the whole of it, was 
confefledly agreeable to her), that I infifted, if Ihe did 
not dire&ly retire to reft, that fhe fhould add another 
happy hour to the former. 

To have fat up writing or reading half the night, 
as (he fometimes does, would have fruftrated my 
view, as thou wilt obferve, when my little plot un¬ 
ravels. 


Wh at—-W hat—What now I—bounding villain! 
wouldft thou choak me !— 

I was fpeaking to my heart, Jack !—It was then 
at my throat.—And what is all this for ?—Thefe fhy 
ladies, how, when a man thinks himfelf near the 
mark, do they tempcfl: him !—- 

on c\n 

Is all ready, Dorcas ? Has my beloved kept her 
word with me ?— Whether are thefe billowy heavings 
owing more to Love or to Fear ? I cannot tell for the 
foul of me, which I have moft of. If I can but take 
her before her apprehenfian, before her eloquence, is 
awake— 

Limbs, why thus convulfcd ] — Knees, till nqw 
fo firmly knit, why thus relaxed ? Why beat ye 
thus together ? Will not thefe trembling fingers, 
i which 

Go gle 
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%-hich twice have refufed to dire# the pen, and thus 
curvedly detorm the paper, fail nle in the arduous mo¬ 
ment ? n 

Once again, Why and for what all thefe convul- 

(ions ? This project is not to end in matrimony 
•furely ! * \ 

But the Confequences mud be greater than T had 
thought of till this moment — My beloved’s deftiny 

or my own may depend upon the iflue of the two next 

hours !■— *iuiwlTOfnseb v ^ d w bri q * av 

^T’wdl recede, I think !— ’ n 

Soft, O virgin Taint, and fafe as fofo be thv 
lumbers * J 

I will now once more turn to my friend Telford’s 
letter. Thou fhalt have fair play, mv clia/fher. I’ll 
re-perufe what thy advocate has to fay for thee. Weak 
arguments will do, in the frame [ am in !— 

But, what’s the matter!—What’s die matter !-^ 
What a double — But the uproar abates ! — What a 
double coward am I?—Or is it that I am taken in a 
cowardly minute ? for heroes have their fits of fear\ 
cowards their brave moments: And virtuous ladre^, 
all but my Clarifla* their moment critical — 

But thus coolly enjoying thy reflections in a hurri¬ 
cane !—Again the coAfulion’s renew’d !—- 
What! Where !—How came it!—> 

Is my beloved fafe!— ' M 

‘O' wake not too roughly my beloved !— 

2K? L E T T E R L. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqy 

Thurfday morning, Five o'clock [June 8.) 
XT OW is my reformation fecur’d ; for I never fhall 
. .. love any other woman I—O v fhe is all variety. 1 

She muft be ever new to me \-~Jmagi nation cannot 

m t> - form; 

utmm ~ 
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form; much lefs can the pencil paint,; nor can the 
foul of painting, poetry , aeferibe an angel fo exqui- 
fitely, fo elegantly lovely!—But I will not by antici¬ 
pation pacify thy impatience. Altho’ the fubjc& is too 
hallowed for .profane contemplation; yet fhalt thou 
have the whole before thee as it patted: And this not 
from a fpirit wantoning in defeription upon fo rich a 
fubje£f ; but with a defign to put a bound to thy 
roving thoughts.—It will be iniquity greater than a 
Lovelace ever was guilty of, to carry them farther 
than I fhall acknowlege. 

Thus then, connecting my laft with the prefent, J 
lead to it. 

Didft thou not, by the conclufion of my former^, 
perceive the confternation I was in, juft as I was about 
to re-perufe thy letter, in order to prevail upon my- 
felf to recede from my purpose of awaking in terrors 
my flumbering charmer ? And what doft thou thinly 
was the matter ? 

I’ll tell thee^-r 

At a little after two, when the whole houfe was 
Hill, or feem’d to be fo, and, as it proved, my Cla- 
jrifla abed, and faft afleep ; I alfo in a manner undrefT- 
ed, for an hour before, and in my gown and flipper^ 
tho*, to oblige thee, writing on ;— : I was alarm’d by 
a trampling noife over head, and a confufed buz of 
mix’d voices, fome louder than others, like fcolding, 
and little fhort of fereaming, all railed to vocatives, 
as in a fright: And while I was wondering what could 
be the matter, down ftairs ran Dorcas, and at my 
door, in ah accent rather frightedly and hoarfly in¬ 
ward, .than fhrilly clamorous, cried out Fire! Fire'! 
And ; this the more alarmed me, as fhe feem’d to 
endeavour to cry out louder, but could not. 

My pen' (its laft fcrawl a benedi&ion on my be¬ 
loved) dropt from my fingers; and up ftarted I; arid 
making but three fteps to the door, open’d it, and 
.cry’d Where! Where! almoft as much terrify’d as 

.thp 
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flic \Y cnch. White (he, more than half-undreft, her 
petticoats in her hand, unable to (peak (iiftin&iy, 
pointed up (lairs. , . ; 

I was there in a moment, and found all owing; to 
the carelefthefs of Mrs! Sinclair’s cook-maid, who, 
having fat up to read the fimple hiftory of Doraftus 
and Faunia, when (he (hould have been in bed, had 
fet fire to an old pair of callicoe window-curtains. 

She had had the prefence of mind, in her fright, fo 
tear down the half-burnt vallens, as well as curtains', 
mid had got them, tho’ blazing, into the chimney, 
by the time I came up ; fo that I had the fatisfa&ioix 
to find the danger happily over. 

Mean time Dorcas, after (lie had directed me up 
flairs, not knowing the word was over, and expefW 
ing every minute the houfe would be in a blaze, out 
of tender regard for her lady [I (hall for ever love the 
wench for it] ran to her door, and rapping loudly at 
it, in a recovered voice, cry’d out, with a fhrimels 
equal to her love. Fire ! Fire!— The houfe is on 
fire!—- Rife, Madam!— This inftant rife*— if’ you 
would not be burnt in your bed ! 

No fooner had (he made this dreadful outcry, but I 
heard her lady’s door, with hafty violence, unbar, 
•unbolt, unlock, and open, and my charmer’s voice 
’founding like that of one going into a fit. 

You may believe how much I v/as affe&ed. I 
trembled with concern for her, and haftened down 
•fatter than the alarm of fire had made me run 
•up, in order to fatisfy her, that all the danger was 
over. - n , h 

When I had flown down to her chamber-door, there 
I beheld the charmingeft creature in the world, fup- 
porting herfelf on the arm of the gafping Dorcas, 
fighing, trembling, and ready to faint, with nothing 
on but an under-petticoat, her lovely bofom half- 
open, and her feet juft dipt into her (hoes. As foon 
as (he faw me, (he panted, and ftruggled to (peak > 

O 2 hut 
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but could only fay, Oh, Mr. Lovelace! and down 
was ready to fink. 

I dafped her in my arms with an ardor {he trover 
felt before : My deareft life ! fear nothing: I have 
been up—The danger is over—The fire is got under 
—And how (foolifh devil! to Dorcas) could you thus, 
by your hideous yell, alarm.and frighten my angel! 

Oh Jack ! how her fweet bofom, as I clafp’d her 
to mine, heav’d and panted ! I could even diftinguifh 
her dear heart flutter, flutter, flutter, againft mine ; and 
for a few minutes, I fear’d file would go into fits. ao j 

Left the half-lifelefs charmer fhould catch cold in 
this undrefs, I lifted her to her bed, and fat down by 
her upon the fide of it, endeavouring with the utmoft 
tendernefs, as well of adlion as expreflion, to diffipatc 
•her.terrors. ; ? \sup* hwo- 

But what did I get by this my generous care of her, 
and by my fuccifsfol endeavour to bring her to her- 
felf ?-— Nothing, ungrateful as file was ! but the moft 
paffionate exclamations : For we had both already for¬ 
got the occafion, dreadful as it was, which had thrown 
her into my arms; I, from the joy of incircling the 
almoft difrobed body of the lovelieft of her fex ; {he, 
from the greater terrors that arofe from finding herfelf 
in my arms, and both feated on the bed, from Which 
fhe had been fo lately frighted. 

And npw* Belford, reflet upon the diftance the 
watchful charmer had hitherto kept me at. Reflect 
upon my love, and upon my fufferings for her : Re- 
fled: upon her vigilance, and how long I had lain in 
wait to eiu’e it; the awe I had flood in, becaufe of 
her frozen virtue and.over-nicencfs; and that I never 
before was fo happy with her; and then think how 
i ngovernable muft be my transports in thofe happy 
moments !—And yet, in my own account, I was botli 
decent and generous The following lines, alter'd 
to the fi ft p rfon, come neareft of any I can recoiled!, 
to the rapturous occafion : n£ ^* r 
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Bowings I kneel'd, ahd her forc'd hand Tfirefs'df 


grafp'd fingers fieitv* * 1 
'High'heat my hurry d pulfe^ at each fierce kifs^ 

^ And ev'ry burning finew ak'd withblifs. 

But, far from being affected by an addrefs fo fer¬ 
vent (although from a man (he had fo lately owned a 
regard for, and with whom, but an hour or two be-. : 
fore, fhe had parted with, fo much fatisfa&ion), that 
I never faw a bitterer, or more moving grief, >when 
fhe came fully to herfelf. 

She appealed to Heaven againft my treachery , as (he 
called it $ while I, by the moil folemn vows, pleaded 
my own equal fright, and the reality of the danger { 
that had alarmed us. both. • 

She conjur’d me, in the moll folemn and affecting 
manner, by turns threatening and Toothing, to q-nt. 
her apartment,and permit her to hide herfelf from the; 
light, and from every human eye. 

I befought her pardon, yet could*not avoid offend¬ 
ing $ and repeatedly vow’d * that the next morning’s 
flip fhould witnefs our efpoufals: But talcing, I fup- 
pofe, all my proteftations of this kind, as an indica¬ 
tion, that L intended to proceed to the laft extremity, 
fhe would hear nothing that I faid; • buti redoubling 
her ftruggles to get from me, irr broken accents, and 
exclamations the molt vehement,* fhe protefted, that 
fhe would not furvive, what fhe called a treatment fr> 
difgracefu.l and villainous; and, looking all wildly 
rQuhd her, >as if for fome inftrument of mifchief, fhe 
elpied a pair of fharp-pointed fciffars on a chair by the 
bed-fide, and endeavoured to catch them up, with 
defign to make her words good on the fpot. : 

; Seeing her defperation, 1 begged her to be pacify’d j 
that,fhe would hear me fpeak but one word, declaring 
that I intended no difhonour to her: And having feizcd 
i O 3 the 
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the fciffars, I.threw them into tlie chiipney ; and die 
ilill iahfting vehemently upon my didance, 1 peru>it> 
ted her to take the chair.- , , , , jiid somdsb on asd * 

But, O the fweet difcompofure ?— Her bared fhoul- 
jders and arms, fo inimitably fair and lovely : Her 
fore ad hands eroded over her charming neck ; yet not 
half concealing its glody beauties : T. he fcanty coat,, 
as (he rofe from me, giving the whole of her admi- , 
.ruble diape, and fine-tura’.d limbs: Her eyes runningr 
ovcr, yet feeming to threaten future vengeance : Aid 
.at lad her lips uttering what every indignant look, 
avid gigwing feature, portended •, exclaiming as if I. 
had done the word I could do, and vowing never to 
furtive me j wilt thou wonder, that 1 could avoid • 
refuming the incenfed, the already too-much-provoked 
fair one? xdt bnA * 

I did ; and clafped her once more to my bofom: 
But, confidering the delicacy of her frame, her force 
was amazing, and fhewed how much in earneft (he 
was in her refentment; for it was with the utmod 
difficulty that I was able to hold her: Nor could I 
prevent her Aiding through my arms, to fall upon, her 
knees: Which (he did at my feet: And there, in the 
anguilh of her foul, her dreaming eyes lifted up to-,, 
my face with fupplicating foftnefs, hands folded, di- 
flievelled hair; for her night head-drefs having fallen 
off in her ftruggling, her charming tredes fell down 
in naturally (hining ringlets, as if officious to conceal 
the dazling beauties of her neck and (boulders ; her 
lovely bofom too heaving with fighs, and broken fobs, 
as if to aid her quivering lips, in pleading for her— 
.In thi 9 manner*'dntt when her grief gave way to t fier 
fpeech, in words pronounced with that emphatfcal 
propriety, which diftmguidies this admirable creature 
in her elocution from all the women I ever heard 
fpeak; did (he implore my compafiion, and my ho¬ 
nour. • i ,srfs iuo'c nit/on& 

* Confider me, dear Lovelace,’ were her charming 

-5 4 s Q words ( 
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* , , • 

Words ! ‘ on my knees I beg you to eonfider me, asia 

4 poor creature who has no protestor but you; who 
^ has no defence but your honour: By that Ho - 

* nour ? By your Humanity ! By all you have vow’d ! 

* I conjure you not to make me abhor myfelf! Not' 

* to make me vile in my own eyes !’ 

I mentioned the morrow'as the happieft day of my 
life. 

Tell me not of to-morrow; if indeed you mean? 
n\e honourably, Nozv y This very inftant N O W ! 
you muft {hew it, and begone ! You can never in a 
whole long life repair the evils you may NOW make 
me fuffer ! 

Wicked wretch!—Infolent villain!—• [Yes, (he 
called me infolent villain, altho’ fo much in my 
power! And for what ?—only for killing (with paf* 
fion indeed)vher inimitable neck, her lips, her cheeks, 
her forehead, and her Breaming eyes, as this ajlem- 
biage of beauties offered itfelf at once to my rayilhed 
light; Ihe continuing kneeling at my feet, as I fat]. 

If I am a villain. Madam— And then my grafping 
but trembling hand— I hope I did not hurt the ten- 
bereft and lovelieft of all her beauties—If I am a 
villain, Madam— 

She tore my ruffle, {hrunk from my happy hand,- 
with amazing force and agility, as with my other arm 
T would have incircled her waift. 

Indeed you are !— The worft of villains!— Help ! 
dear bleffed peopled and feream’d-r* No help for a 
poor creature !— 

Am I t;hen a villain, Madam ? —- Am I then a vil¬ 
lain, fay you and clafped both my arms about her, 

" offering to raife her to my bounding heart.— 

O no!— And yet you 1 are !— And again I was her 
dear Lovelace !—■ Her hands again clafped over her 
charming bofom«■ Kill me? Kill me!—If I am 
odious enough in your eyes, to deferve this treat¬ 
ment;, and I wdT thank-you !—-Too long, much 

O too 
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too long, has my life been a burden to me !— Or* 
wildW looking all around her, give me but the.means*, 
and I will inftantly convince you, that my honour is 
dearer to me than my life ! 

Then, with ftill folded hands, and frefh-ftreaming 
eyes, I was her blejjed Lovelace; and (he would 
thank me with her lateft breath, if I would permit her 
to make that preference, or free her from farther m? 
dignities. 

I fat fufpended for a moment: By my foul, thought 
I, thou art, upon full proof, an angel and no woman !, 
Still, however, clofe clafping her to my bofbm, as I 
had raifed her from her knees, the again Hid through 
my arms, and dropt upon them : — ‘ See, Mr. Love- 
‘ lace ! — Good God ! that I fhould live to fee this 


4 hour, and to bear this treatment!—See, at your 

* feet, a poor creature, imploring your pity, who* 

4 for your fake, is abandon’d of all the world! Let 

not my father’s cur/e thus dreadfully operate! Be 
4 not you the infli&er, who have been thecaifeof it 1 
But fpare me ! I befeech you fpare me !—For how 
4 have I deferved this treatment from you ?— For 

* your own fake, if not for my fake, and as you 

4 would that God Almighty, in your laft hour, fhould 
‘ have mercy upon you, fpare me !’— t 

What heart but muft have been penetrated ? 

I would again have raifed the dear fuppliant from 
her knees j but fhe would not be raifed, till my foft- 
ened mind, fbe faid, had yielded to her prayer, and 
bid her rjfe to be innocent., '" ', ... 

Rife then, my ;angel, rife^ and be what you are ? 
and all you wifh to be ! Only pronounce me pardon’d 
for what has pafled, ahd tell me, you will continue 
to look upon mie with that eye of favour and fere- 
nity, which Lnave been blefTed with for fome days 
Lit, and I will Ifubmit-to my beloved conquercf?, 

hnfp nr»w, f>r npvpi* -irvor*, n* 1 J 
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whofe power , never was at fo great an height with me, 
as now 3 and. retire to my apartment. 9 ' u J 

cbunqqsd bed ^nidion )i i/i \V* f QT - 
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• ? God Almighty, faid fhe, hear your prayers in your 
rnoft arduous moments, as- you have heard mine f 
And now leave me, this moment leave me, to my 
own recollection: In that you will leave me to mifery . 
enough, and more than you ought to wifh to your 
bittereft enemy. 

Impute not every thing, my bell Beloved, to de-' 
fign ; for delign it was not—- '-** . 

O Mr. Lovelace !— 

Upon my foul, Madam, the fire was real—(And-- 
fo it was. Jack !)—The houfe might have been con- * 
fumed by it, as you will be convinced in the morning : 
by oculaf demonflration. 

O Mr. Lovelace!— >-. ' 

_ 

Let my palfion for you, Madam, and the unex¬ 
pected meeting of you at your chamber-door, in an-' 
attitude fo charming— 

Leave me, leave me, this moment! — I befeech 
ydu, leave me; looking wildly, and in confufion^ ' 
now about her, and now uponherfelf. u ‘ * 

Excufe me, deareft creature, for thofe liberties^ 
which, innocent as they were, your too great deli-- * 
cacy may make you take amifs. a ; •>.) • • 1 ’ 

No more! No more f— Leave, me, I befeech you ! 
Again looking upon herfelf, and ardund her, ill afvteet 
confufion.— Begone ! Begone!—-Then weeping, fhe 
ftruggled vehemently to withdraw her hands, which 
all the while I held between mine.—-Her ftruggles! 

O what additional charms, as I now refleCt, did her 
ftruggles give to every feature, every limb, of a per-' 
ion fo fweetly elegant and lovely ! 

Impofiible! my deareft life, till you pronounce my ;1 
pardon!-— Say but you forgive me!— Say you do! 

I befeech you, begone! Leave me to myfelf, that 
I may think what I can do* and what I ought to do. 

That, my deareft creature, is not enough. You 
mull tell me, that I am for-given ; that you will fee 
me tp-morrow, as if nothing had happened, 

O 5 And 
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And then, clafping her again in my arms, hoping fhe 

Would not forgive me “otn 5 mLaad sinm Iledk I n dl 
I will—I do forgive you— Wretch that you are T 

Nay, my Clariffa ! And is it fuch a reluCtant par¬ 
don, mingled with a word fo upbraiding, that I am 
1 to be put off with, when you are thus (clafping her 
clofe to me) in my power ? 

I do, I do forgive you f 
Heartily ? 

Yes, heartily ! * < » r , 

And freely? . t ^ ^ ^ 

Freely 1 

And will you look upon me to-morrow, as i: no¬ 
thing had palled ? 

Yes, yes! 

I cannot take thele peevifh affirmatives, fo much- 
like intentional negatives !— Say you will, upon yotur 
honour! ^ i 

Upon my honour, then— O now, begone ! be¬ 
gone ! and never— . 

What, never, my angel!— Ts this forgivenefs ? 
Never, faid fhe, let what has palled be remem¬ 
bered more! i\. 

. I infilled upon one kifs to feal my. pardon—And 
mired like a fool, a woman’s fool,, as I was !, I 
fiieakir.gly retired! — Couldll thou have believed it ? 

But 1 had no fooner enter'd my own apartment, 
than, reflecting upon the opportunity I had loft, and 
that all I had gained was but an increafe of my own 
difficulties ; and upon'the ridicule I Ihould meet with 
below, upon a weaknefs fo much out of my ufuai 
characterI repented, and halten’d back, in Hope,, 
that through the diltrefs of mind which 1 left her in, 
fhe had not fo foon fadened her door -> and I was fully 
fcfolved to execute all my purpofes, be the confe- 
querice what it would; for, thought I, I have already 
finned beyond cordial forgivenefs, I doubt; and if his 

and 
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aftd defperation ehfue, I can but marrj* at laft, and 
then I fhall make her amends. '• 


But I was juftly punifh'd ;—for her door was faft:: * 
And hearing her figh and fob, -as if her heart would 
burft, My beloved creature, faid I, rapping gently, 
and her fobbings ceafing, I want but to fay three 
words to you, which muft be the moft acceptable you 
ever heard from me. Let me fee you but for one 
moment. 

I thought I heard her coming to open the door, and 
my heart leapt in that hope ; but it was only to draw 
another bolt, to'make it hill the fafter, and fhe either 
could not, or would not, anfwer me, blit retired to the 
further end of her apartment, to her clofet, probably: 
And more like a fool than before, again I fneaked a way. 

This was my mine, my plot ? — And this was all 
I made of it! 

I love her more than ever!— And well I may ! •— 
Never faw I fuch polifhed ivory as her arms and 
fhoulders feemed to be; never touched I velvet fo • 
foft as her fkin : Then fuch ail elegance! O Bel- 
ford, fhe is all perfe&ion ! Her pretty foot, in >her 
ftruggling, lofuig her fhoe, but juft flipped on, as I told 
thee, equally white and delicate as the hand cf any " 
other lady, or even as her own hand ! 

But feefl thou not, that I have a claim of merit for >' 
a grace that every-body hitherto bad denied me ? And • 
that is, for a capacity of being moved by prayers and 
tears: Where, where, on this occafion, was the 
callus, where the flint, that my heart was laid to be • 
furrounded by ? 

This, indeed, is the firft inftance, in the like -pafe, * 
that ever I was wrought upon. But why ? Becaufe I 1 
never before encountered a reflftance fo much in ear 
neft:: A reflftance, in fhoi-t, fo irreflftible. 

What a triumph has her fex obtained in my thoughts 
by this trial, and this reflftance ! ' 

But if {he can now forgive me -—Can /—'She 

'O 6 Has 
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Has fhe not upon her honour already done it ? — But 

Tl-u C dear Cre ;‘ ture *«* lhat P art Of her pro- 
mile, which engages her to fee me in the morning, as 
if nothing had happened? -jt^T 

She would give the world, I fancy, to have the firft 
interview over! — She had not beft reproach me : — 
Vet wt to reproach me!— What a charming puzzle ! 
l^et her break her word with me at her peril. j-'Jv 
me fte cannot: No appeals lie from my tribunal.— 

r l "f t ^ C ‘" r C u ' aS f 10 ' n the world, if my compailioa 
exert not itfelf in her favour ?— And then the worthy 

Captain Tomlinfon, and her Uncle Harlowe, will be 

it w‘Ii° m ^ e ^ UP ^° r mC ’ next °^ eace what 

_As to thy apprehenfions of her committing any 
ralhnefs upon herfelf, whatever fhe might have done 
in her paflion, if fhe could have feized upon her fcif- 
«rs, or found any other weapon, I dare fay, there is 
no fear of that from her deliberate mind. A man has 
trouble enough’with thefe truly pious, and truly vir¬ 
tuous girls [Now I believe there are fuchl; he had 
need to have fome benefit from> fome fecurity in. the 

reftitude of their minds. 7 


* * fear nothing in this lady but grief 

that s a flow worker, you know ; and gives time, to 
pop in a little joy between its fullen fits. 


LETTER LI. 


j 

f r 
■1 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Ef^ do 

Thurfday morning, Eight o’Jo, /■. 
TJER chamber-door has not yet been opened. ^ 
n* muft not.expeft fhe will breakfkft with me- 
Nor dine with me, I doubt. A little filly foul, what * 
troubles does fhe make to herfelf by her over-nice- 
nefs 1—All I have done to her, would have been looked 
upon as a frolick only, a romping-bout, and laughed 

*.» m , - off 
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off T by^niiie parts in ten of the fex accordingly. The 
more file ittokes of it* the more painful to herfelf, as 

wel^&tOQSBe? 1 ^ *** 511X1 30 °\? J ‘ ,., v K j wiithortVi 

Why now, Jack, were it not better, upon her own 

notions, that (he feemed not fo fenfible, as {he will 
make herfelf to be, if {he is very angry ? ' > 7 jY 

But perhaps I am more afraid than I need. I .believe 
I. am. From her czw-nicenefs arifes my fear, more 
than from any extraordinary reafon for refentment. 
Next time, {he may count herfelf very happy, if {he 
come- off no worfe. ~ 1 f ^ 

a The dear creature was fo frighten’d, and fo fatigued; 
lift. night, no wonder fhe lies it out this morning. 

“I hope fhe has had more reft than 1 have had : Soft 
and balmy, I hope, have been her {lumbers, that {he 
may meet me in tolerable temper. All fweetly blufhing 
and confounded—I know how {he will look !—But 
why’fhould fhe ? the fufferer , be alhamed, when I, the 
ttefpeffer, am not ? 

JBut cuftom is a prodigious thing. The ladies ace 
told how much their blufhes heighten their graces; . 
They pra&ife for them therefore: Blufhes come as 
readily when they call them, as their teaps : Ay, that’s 
it?* While we men, taking blufhes for a fign of guilt ; 

or fbeepilhnefs, are equally ftudious to fupprefs them. 

cyn oft 

By my troth, Jack, I am half as much afliamed to 
fee the women below, as my fair one can be to fee me. 
I have not yet open’d my door, that I may not be 
obtruded upon by them. 

After all, what devils may one make of the Sex ! 
To what a height of—What fhall I call it ?!—mu ft thofe 
of it be arrived, who once loved a man with fo much 
diftindtion, as both Polly and Sdly loved me, and vet 
can have got fo much above the pangs of jealoufy, lb 
much above the mortifying refle&ions that arife from 
dividing and Awing with new obje&v the affedhons 
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of him they prefer to all others, as to wifli for, and ’ 
promote a competitorfhip in his love, and make their 
iupreme delight confift in reducing others to their 
level!—For thou canft not imagine, how even Sally 
Martin rejoiced laft night in the thought that the lady^ • 
hour was approaching. 

Pajt Ten o'clock. 

I never long’d in my life for any thing with fo 
much impatience, as to fee my charmer. She has beerx J 
ftirring, it feems, thefe two hours. 

Dorcas juft now tapp’d at her door, to take her 
morning commands. n> J \ 

She had none for her , was the anfwer. 

: She deftred to know. If Ihe would not breakfaft ? •' 

A fullen and low-voiced negative {he received. • 

I will go myfelf. 

Op 0.0 

Three different times tapp’d I at the door, but ' 
had no anfwer. ,• 

Permit me, .deareft creature, to inquire after your 
health. As you have not been feen to-day, I am im- - 
patient to know how you do. . . , , ; : - J 

Not a word of anfwer; but a deep figh, even to * 
fobbing. ' 

• Let me beg of you. Madam, to accompany me up • 
another pair of flairs—* You’ll rejoice to fee what a 
happy efcape we have all had. 

A happy efcape indeed, Jack ! — For the fire had • 
fcorchcd the window-board, Fudged the hangings, 
and burnt through the flit-deal lining of the window- • 

jambs. x ?i.W3n3*iau. 

No anfwer. Madam !— Am I not worthy of one 
word ?—Is it thus you keep your promife with me ?— 
Shall I not have the favour of your company for two 
minutes, only for two minutes, in the dining-room? 
Hem!— And a deep figh !— was all the anfwer., 
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Anfwer me, but how you do ! Anfwer mo but that 
you are wellj —Is this the forgfvenefs that was the 
condition of my obedience ? : 

^•iFhen, in a faintifh but angry voice. Begone from 
my door! —Wretch, inhuman, barbarous, and all 
that’s bafe and treacherous !—Begone from my door ! 
Nor teaze thus a poor creature, intitled to protection, 
not outrage. 

Well, Madam, I fee how you keep your word 
with me ! — If a fudden impulfe, the effe&s of an 
unthought-of accident, cannot be forgiven— 

O the dreadful weight of a father’s curfe, thus in 
the letter of it, fo likely to be fulfilled! 

And then her voice dying away into inarticulate 
murmurs, I looked through the key-hole, and faw 
her on her knees, her face, tho’ not towards me, lifted 
up, as well as hands, and thefe folded, deprecating, I 
fuppofe, that gloomy tyrant’s curfe. 

I could not help being moved. 

. My deareft life ! admit me to your prefence, but 
for two minutes, and confirm your promifed pardon ; 
and may lightning blaft me on the fpot, if I offer any 
thing but my penitence, at a fhrine fo facred ! —I 
will afterwards leave you for the whole day ; and till 
to-morrow morning; then to attend, with writings, 
all ready to fign, a licence obtained, or, if it cannot, 
a minifter without one. This once believe me. When 
you fee the reality of the danger, that gave occafion 
for this your unhappy refentment, you will think lefs 
hardly of me. And let me befeech you to perform a 
promife, on which I made a reliance not altogether 
ungenerous. 

I cannot fee you ! Would to heaven I never had ! 
If I write, -that’s all I can do. 

Let your writing then, my deareft life, confirm 
your promife. And I will withdraw in expectation 

©fit. 
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Paft Eleven o'clock . 

Just now (he rung her bell for Dorcas $ and, with. 
her door in her hand, only half-open'd, gave her a . 
billet for me. ^ ^ 

How did the dear creature look, Dorcas ? 

She was drefled. Turned her face quite from me. ► - 
Sigh'd, as if her heart would break. 

Sweet creature ! — I kifled the wet wafer, and drew • 
it from the paper with my breath. 

Thefe are the contents.— No inferiptive Sir! Noav 
M r. Lovelace! . 

T Cannot fee you: Nor will I, if I can help it. i- 

Words cannot exprefs the anguilh of my foul*’ 1 
on your bafenefs and ingratitude. 

If the circumftances of things are fuch, that I can • 
have no way for reconciliation with thofe who would 
have been my natural protestors from fuch outrages, A 
but through you (the only inducement I can have -tor** 3 . 
flay a moment longer in your knowlege), pen and 
ink mult be, at prefent, the only means of commu¬ 
nication between us. ‘ A \ 

Vileft of men ! and molt deteftable of plotters ! 
how. have I deferved from you the fhocking indig¬ 
nities — But ho more— Only for your own fake,0 
wilh not, at leaft for a week to come, to fee 

Pbe undefervedly injured and infulted^ 

Clarissa Harlowe- 

So thou feefl, nothing could have flood me in ftead, 
butrthis plot of Tomlinfon and her Uncle : To what a 
pretty pafs, neverthelefs, have I brought myfelf!— 

Had Caefar been fuch a fool, ^ he had never palled the 
Rubicon. But, after he had pafled it, had he retreated, 
re infetta, intimidated by a fenatorial edi&, what a. 
pretty figure would he have made in hiftory!— I 
might have known, that to attempt a robbery, and 
put a perfon in bodily fear, is as punifhable as if the 
robbery had been adually committed. viijrTH 

A * * . But 
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But not to fee her for a week ! — Dear pretty foul! 
how fhe anticipates me in every thing ! The coiinfel- 
ior will have finifhed the writings, ready to figri, to¬ 
day, or to-morrow, . at furtheft : The licence \vith 
the parfbn, or the parfon without-the licence, muft 
be alfo procured within the next four-and-twenty 
hours: Pritchard is as good as ready with his inden¬ 
tures tripartite: Tomlinfon is at hand, with a favour¬ 
able anfwer from her Uncle— Tet'not to fee her for a 
vj&k ! —• Dear fweet foul!~ Her good angel is gone 
a journey : Is truanting at leaft. But nevertheless, in 
thy week’s time, and much lefs, my charmer, I doubt 
not to have completed my triumph ! 

But what vexes me of all things* is, that fuch an 
excellent creature fhould break her word.—Fie, fie, 
upon her ! But nobody is absolutely perfect! ’Tis 
human to err , but not toperfevere —I hope my charmer 
cannot be inhuman! <* 


LETTER LIL 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 
King*s- Arms , Pallmall 9 Thurfday Two o'clock. 
CEveral billets palled between us before I went out, 
^ by the interftunciolhip of Dorcas : For which 
reafon mine are fuperferibed by her married name.— 
She would not open her door to receive them ; left I 
fhould be near it, I fuppofe: So Dorcas was forced to 
put them under the door (after copying them for thee); 
and thence to take the anfwer. Read them, if thou 
wilt, at this place. 

To Mrs. Lovelace. 


INdeed, my deareft life, you carry this matter too 
fan d^hat will the people below, who fuppofe us 
onej as to the ceremony, think of fo great a nice- 
nefs ? Liberties fo innocent; the occafion fo acci¬ 
dental ! — You will expofe yourfelf as well as me. — 
Hitherto they know nothing of what has palled. And jo 
Vtf’4 k what, 
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what, indeed, has patted, to occatton all this refent- 
ment ?— I am fure, you v/ill not, by a breach of your 
word of honour, give me reafon to conclude, tftsit, 
had 1 ! not obeyed you, I could have fared no worfe. 4 

Moft ttncerely do I repent the ott'ence given to your 
delicacy— But mufti, for fo accidental an occurrence^ 
be branded by fuch Shocking names ? Vileft of men , 
and moft aetejlable of plotter r, are hard words l-Frotn 
fuch a Lady’s pen too. 

If you ftep up another pair of flairs, you’ll be con¬ 
vinced, that, however detejlable to you, L am no 
plotter in this affair. 

I mulF inttft upon feeing you, in order to take your 
directions upon fome of the fubjeCfs that we talked of 
yefterday in the evening. 

All that’s more than necettary is too much. I claim 
your promifed pardon,- and wifh to plead it' on my- 

knees. . 

I beg your prefence in the dining-room for one 
quarter of an hour, and I will then leave you for the 
day, • I am, my deareft life, 

Tour ever-adoring and truly penitent , 

Lovelace; 

To Mr . Lovelace.- j 

ss , j, - \ > v e D f ‘ . ^ r v ! * 3 > i > I 

Tf Will not fee you. I cannot fee you. I have no ; 

directions to g.ve you. Let Providence decide for¬ 
me as it pleafes. - >''t 

The morel refleCt upon your vilenefs, your ingra- 
ful, your barbarous vilenefs, the more I am exafpe- 
rated againft you. > ■ 

You are the lajl perfon, whofe judgment I would - 
take upon what is or is not carried too far, in matters • 
of decency. 

’Tis grievous to me to write, or even to think of 
you at prefent. Urge me no more then. Once more, 

I will not fee you. Nor care I, now you have made 
me vile to myfelf, what other people think of me. 

'To 
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To Mrs . Lovelace. 

A ,Gain, Madam, I remind you of your promife: 

And beg leave to fay, 1 infill upon the perform* 
ance of it. 

Remember, deareft creature, that the fault of a 
blameable perfon cannot warrant a fault in one more. 
perfecL Over nicenefs may be uiuler-niccnefs ! 

I cannot reproach myfelf with any thing that de¬ 
fences this high refentment. 

L own that the violence of my paflion for you 
might have carried me beyond fit bounds :— But that 
your commands and adjurations had luch 'a power 
over me, at fuch a moment, I humbly prefume to 
fay, deferves fome confideration. 

../-You injoin me not to fee you for a week. If I have 
not your pardon before Captain Tomlin foil comes to. 
town, whatlhall Lfay to him ? 

I beg once more your pre'cnce in the dining-room. 
By my foul. Madam, I mujl fee you. 

I want to confult you about the licence, and other 
particulars of great importance. The people below 
think us married ; and I cannot talk to you, the door' 
between us, upon fuch fubje£ts.. 

For heaven’s fake,, favour me with your prefence • 
:for a few minutes : And I will leave you for the day. 
to! If I am to be forgiven, according to your promife*, 
the earlieft forgivenefs mull be the leaft painful to 
yourfelf, as well as to 

Your truly contrite arid affUfted, 


bluov 


Lovelace. 

To A $ r > Lovelace. 

'T H E more you teaze me, the worfe will it be for 




you. 


. Time is wanted to confider whether Lever Ihould 
think of you at all. Atprefent, it is my iincere with, 
that I may. never more fee your face. 

All 


V 
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All that can afford you the lead fhadow.of favour 
from me, arifcs from the hoped-for reconciliation with:. 
mv.Wjnotmyy^r-proteaor^, x ^ ^ 3n 

I am carelefs at prefent of confequenceL, I hate' 
myfelf: And who is it I havereafon to value ?— Not 
the man who could form a plot*' to cfifgrace his own • 
hopes, as well as a poor friendlefs creature (made " 
friendlef^ by.himfelf), by outrages not to be thought* 
of with'patience. • 


I 


«abt xjt *CD£t-lJblb aatf&sfo T A H W 

„ , T ° »owl arf? 

Aladdin* r ’ <T 

I jv • ,A\ orfv \\ym 2-nt jjjg •—■ 2£W 11£ 

.Will go to the Commons, and proceed in every- 
Particular, as if I had not the misfortune to be unr 
der your difpleafure. n gogjl ilum I. 

I muft infift upon it, that however faulty my 
paffionj on fo unexpe&ed an incident* made me ap- 
pear to a lady of your delicacy, yet my compliance 
w-ith your intreaties at fuch a moment, as it gave you 
an inftanoe of your power over me, which lew men/ 
could have fhewn ; ought, duly confider’dj to intitle 
me to the effects of that folemn promife which was - 
the condition of my obedience. n. bj>qofl. 

I hope to find you in a kinder, and, I will fay, 
jujitr difpofition on my return. Whether I get the 
licence, or not, let me beg of you to make the Soon' 
you have been pleafed to bid me hope for, to-morrow 
morning* This will reconcile every thing, andmake^ 
me the happieft of men. 

The fettlements are ready to fign, or will be by 

flight. f| gfiiddoL 

For heaven’s fake, MaJam, do not carry your Tffow 
fentment into a difpleafure fo difpropordonate to tfijC / 
offence. For that would be to expofe us both to the ' 
people below $ and, what is of infinite more confe- 
quence to us, to Captaia Tomlinfon. Let us be able, 

I befeech you. Madam, ,to allure him, on his next • 
vilit, that we are one; 
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• r-ir ri T _ "V ’ ‘"T'* 1 '* y/yui yr&mife 

ufe-the word) to find you difpofed Vblefi* by your 
cohfent for to-morrow, 1 1 

-LW adoring ; ;V - - r . ^jod 

* Ll1u Lovelace* 

* n?iw Tv 

W H AT pIeafure did I propofeto take, how to enjoy 
•the fweet confufion I expefled to find her in Awhile 
all was io recent!— But the muji, (he {hall fee me on 

my Tl n <l , Ir 7 ere be “ er for WM as well as for 

*’ »■* lhe '* ad not made> VM i* „ e /W. 

>r il r et1 ’ “'. y a "S er a i| ve > left it fink into compaf- 
.fion. Love and Companion, be the provocation ev*r 
io -great, are hard to he feparated ; While Anver 

.^ts what would be P/ry without it, into Refint- 

mtnt. Nothing can be lovely in a man’s eye, with 

which he is thoroughly difpleafed. 

1 , ordercd PfK as, on putting the laft billet under 
the door; and finding it taken up, to tell her, thatj 
•hoped an anfwer to it before I went out. 

Her reply was verbal, Trll him that leave „ot ivbi- 

1W **"’ n ° r ; W » a [ he 1 d °“—hdtbis> re-urged by 
Dorcas, zvarall Jhe had to fay to me. 7 

I looked thro’ her keyhole at my going by her 

.door, and faw her on her knees, at her bed’s feet, 

her head and bolom on the bed, her arms extended 

creature 1], and in an agony the feemed to be. 


1 -arb ml *“ m y enem y •-J^lVUie eXCCi- 

Jence!—Happy for fo many days together 1—Now’ 
fo unhappy '--And for what ?— But fte is purity it- 
ftlf.— And why, after all, fhould .I thus torment— 
.But I muft not tnift myfelf with myfelf, in the hu- 
) 2 nour X. am in. ** ro • • - • • 


jO 


Wait- 


Waiting here for Mowbray and Mallory,,Jj# 
whofe aid I am to get the licence, I took papers 1 out tif 
my pocket, to divert myfelf; and thy Taft popt itfelf 
officioufly the firft into my hand. I gave it the ho¬ 
nour of a re*perufal; and this revived the fubjedl with 
me, which I had refolved not to truft myfelf with. 

I remember, that the dear creature, in her tom 
■anfwer to my propofals, fays, That condefcenfion is not 
meannefs. She better knows how to make this out, 
than any mortal breathing. Condefcenfion, indeed, 
implies dignity: And dignity ever zuas there in her 
condefcenfion. Yet fuch a dignity, as gave grace to 
the condefcenfion ; for there was no pride, no infult, 
no apparent fuperiority, indicated by it.—This Mils 
Howe confirms to be a part of her general cha- 
rafter (a). 

I can tell her, how (he might * behave, to make 
me her own for ever. She knows (he cannot fly 
me. She knows (lie muft fee me fooner or late/; 
the fooner the more gracious.—I would allow her to 
Tefent (not becaufe the liberties I took with her re¬ 
quire refentment, were (he not a Clarissa ; but as 
it becomes her particular nicenefs to refent) : But 
would (he (hew more Love than Abhorrence of me 
in her refentment; would (he feem , if it were but 
to feem , to believe the fire no device, and all that fol¬ 
lowed merely accidental; and defeend, upon it, to 
tender exportation and upbraiding for the advan¬ 
tage I would have taken of her furprize ; and would 
(he, atlaft, befatisfied (as well (he may), that it was 
attended with no further confequence; and place 
fonte generous confidence in my honour [Power loves 
to be trufted, Jack]; I think I would put an end to 
all her trials, and pay her my’vows at the altar. 

Yet, to have taken fuch bold fteps, as with Tom- 

linfon and her'UncIe-To have made fuch a progrefs_ 

O Belford, Belford, how have I puzzled myfelf, as 



well 
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‘V/ell as her !— This curfed averfion to wedlock how 
has itintangled me !— What contradictions has it not 
made me guilty of! # 

How pleating to myfelf, to look back upon the 
happy days I gave her; though mine would doubtlefs 
have been more unmixedly fo, could I have deter¬ 
mined to lay afide my contrivances, and to be as fin- 
cere all the time, as the deferved that I fhould be ! 

. If I find this humour hold but till to-morrow 
morning [And it has now lafted two full hours, and 
I feem., mcthinks, to have pleafure in encouraging 
;it], I will make thee a vifit, I think, or get thee to 
come to me.; and then will I confult thee upon it. 

But (he will not truft me. She will not confide ia 
my honour. Doubt, in this cafe, is defiance. She 
loves me not well enough, to forgive me generoufly. 
She is fo greatly above me ! How can I forgive her 
for a merit .fo mortifying to my pride ! She thinks , (he 
knows , fhe has told me, that fhe is above me. Thefe 
words are ftill in my ears, 6 Begone, Lovelace !—My 
A foul is above thee, man !—Thou haft a proud heart 
4 to contend with !—My foul is above thee, man (a)!* 
Mifs Howe thinks her above me too. Thou, even 
thou, my friend, my intimate friend and companion, 
art of the fame opinion. I fear her as much as I love 
'her. — How fhall my pride bear thefe reflexions ? — 
My wife, (as I have fo often faid, becaufe it fo often 
recurs to my thoughts) to be fo much my fuperior !— 
Myfelf to be confidered but as the fecond perfon in my 
.own family !—Canft thou teach me to bear fuch a re- 
fleXion as this !— To tell me of my acquifition in 
her, and that (he, with all her excellencies, will be 
Ttuue in full property, is a miftake—r It cannot be fo—• 
For fhall I not be hers ; and not my own ? — Will not 
.every aX of her duty (as I cannot deferve it) be a 
condefcenfion, and a triumph over me ?— And muft 
I owe it merely to her goodnefs y that fhe does not de- 

fpife 

faJ Seepage 148 , of this Velume. 
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fptfe me ?— To have her condefcerid to bear with mv 
follies 1 tu 4 JT® wound me with an eye of pity L ^ A 
daughter of the Harlowes thus to excel the lad, arid, 
as 1 have heretofore faid, not the meaneft of the'Lovfe- 
laces— Forbid* it 1 — 

f<*Yet forbid it ; not— For do I not now—;do Tn'dt 
every moment— fee her before me all over charms, 
and elegance, and purity, as in the druggies of the 
paft midnight? And in thefe-druggies, heart, voice, 
eyes, hands, and fentiments, fo gFeatly, fogloriOufly 
confident with the chara&erihe has fudained from her 
cradle to the prefbnt hour ? 

But what advantages do I give thee ? 

Yet have I not always done her juftice ? Why then 
thy teazing impertinence ? 

v However, I forgive thee, Jack —- Since (fo much 
generous love am I capable of L), I had rather all the 
EWorld fliould condemn me, than that her character 
fhould fuffer the lead impeachment. 

The dear creature herfeif once told me, that their 
-was a drange mixture in my mind (a). 

I have been-called Devil , and Beelzebub , between 
.the two proud beauties; I mud indeed be a Beelzebub* 
if. I had pot fome tolerable qualities. 

But as Mifs Howe fays, her fuffering-time is her 
Jhining’timc (b). Hitherto {he has done nothing but 
ihine. • 

She called me villain , Belford, within thefe few 
hours. And what is the fum of the prefent argu¬ 
ment ; but that had I not been a villain in her fenfe of 
the word, il e had not been fo much an angel ? 

O Jack, Jack! This midnight attempt has made 
me mad ; has utterly undone me! How can the dear 
creature fay, I have made her vile in her own eyes, 
• when her behaviour under fuch a furprize, and her 
refentment under fuch cireuindances, have lo greatly 
. exalted her in mine ? 


fa) Vol lit. X6 9 . 
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Whence, however, this ftrange rhapfody ?— Is it 
pwingto my being here? I'hatl am not at Sinclair's* 
3 ut if there be infection, in that houfe, how has mx 
Beloved cfcaped it? 

L>ut no more in this ftrain! — I wiH fee what her 
behaviour will be on my return— Yet already do I 
begin to apprehend feme little linkings, fome little 
retrogradations ; for I have juft now a doubt arifcn, 
whether, for her own fake, 1 fhould wifli her to for¬ 
give me lightly , or with difficulty ? 

* -V-. • qp QP - * 

I am in a way to come at the wifh’d-for licence. 

I have now given every-thing between my Beloved 
and me a full confiderationand my puzzle is over. 
What has brought me to a fpeedier determination, is, 
that I think I have found out what fhe means by the 
week's diftance fhe intends to hold me at: It is/that 
Ihe may have time to write to Mifs Howe, to put in 
motion that curfed fcheme of hers, and to take mea¬ 
sures upon it, which fhall enable her to abandon and ' 
renounce me forever.— Now, Jack, if I obtain not 
ad million to her prefence on my return ; but am re- 
lufed with haughtinefs; if her week be infifted upon 
{fuch profpedts before her) ; I (hall be confirmed in my 
•conje&ure ; and it will be plain to me, that weak at 
‘heft was that Love,which could give place to pun£filio, 
at a time that the all-reconciling ceremony (fofhe muft 
think) waits her commandThen will 1 recolle£ all 
her perverfenefles; then will I re-perufe Mifs Howe’fc 
letters, and the tranferipts from others of them; and 
give way to my averfion to the life of {hackles : And 
•then mall fhe be mine in my own way. 

after all, I am in hopes, that fhe will have 
better confidered of every-thing by the evening, 
a hat her threat oi a week's diftance was thrown out 
in the heat of paflion ; and that'fhe will allow, that I 
have as much caufe to quarrel with her for breach of 
tier word, as {lie has with me for breach of the -peace. 

p 


## . .the H^.sVpV . 

Thefe lines of Rowe have got into my head ; and 
I fhall repeat them very devoutly all the way the chair¬ 
men fhall poppet me towards her by-and-by,. . • 


Teach me y fame power , the happy art of fpeech , a^hui 
To drefs my purpofe up in gracious words ; 

may foftly Jleal upon her foul y 70H 

And never waken the tempejiuous pajftons. 

)Voi (0 bo£> . to IivoCI O 


^LETTER 

util / ii to 

ji/r. Lovelace, Ta John Belford, £/?; 

Thurfday Evenings June 8- 


O For a curfe to kill with !— Ruin’d ! Undone ! 

Outwitted, trick’d !— Zounds, man, the lady 
is gone off!— Abfolutely gone off!—Efcaped !— 

' Thou knoweft not, nor canft conceive, the pangs 
that wring my heart!— What can I do !'*— Q Lord, 
O Lord, O Lord ! • * i 845 —•' 

And thou, too, who haft endeavoured to weaken 
my hands, wilt but clap thy dragon’s wings at the 
tidings!— 

Yet I muft write, or I fhall go diftra&ed. Little 
lefs have I been thefe two hours ; difpatching meffen- 
^ers to every ftage; to every inn; to every Waggon 
or coach, whether flying or creeping, and to every 
houfe with a bill up, for five miles round. 

The little hypocrite, who knows not a foul in this 
town [/ thought I was Jure of her at any time ], fuch 
an unexperienced traitrefs ; giving me hope too, in her 
firft billet, that her expectation of the family-recon¬ 
ciliation would with-hold her from taking fuc-h 
as this— Curfe upon her contrivances !— I thought, 
that it was owing to her bafhfulnefs, to her modeft'y, 
that, after a few innocent freedoms, fhe could not 
look me in the face ; when, all the while, fhe was 
impudently [yes, I fay impudently , though fhe be Cla- 
rifla Harlowe] 5 contriving to rob me of the deareft 
‘ * *T pro- 
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a wind-mill virtfiej' that hath coft me millions of per¬ 
juries only to attempt; and which now, with its 
damn’d air-fans, has toft me a mile and a half beyond 
hope !— And this, juft as I had arrived within view 
of the confummation of all my wiflies ! - t . ' 

O Devil of Love! God of Love no more!— How 
have I deferved this of thee !- Never before the friend 
of frozen virtue!— Powerlefs daemon, - for powerlefs 
thou muft be, if thou meanedft not to play me booty * 
who {hall henceforth kneel at thy altars !— May every 
enterprising heart abhor, defpife, execrate, renounce 
thee, as I do.— But what fignifies curling now ! * % 

—? i QP/QP 

How fhe could effect this her wicked efcape, is my 
aftpnilhment; the whole lifterhood having charge of 
her :— For, as yet, I have not had patience enough 
to inquire into the particulars, nor to let a* foul of 
them approach me. 

Of this I am fure, or I had not brought her hither , 
There is not a creature belonging to. this houfe, that 
coqld be corrupted either by virtue or remorfe : The 
higheft joy every infernal nymph of this worfe than 
infernal habitation, could have known, would have 
been to reduce this proud Beauty to her own.level.— 
And as to my villain, who alfo had charge of her, he 
is fuch a feafon’d varlet, that he delights in mifchief 
for the fake of it: No bribe could feduce him to be¬ 
tray his truft, were there but wickednefs in it!— ’Tis 
well, however, he was out of my way, when the 
curfed news was imparted to me ! — Gone, the vil¬ 
lain ! in queft of her: Not to return, nor to fee my 
face (fo it feems he declared), till he has heard fome 
tidings of her ; and all the out-of-place varlets of hi* 
numerous acquaintance, are fuirunoiied and employed 
in the fame bufmefs, 

T t 1 To 


jO 
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To what purpofe brought I this angel [angel.I mqd 
yet call her !J to this hdhfh Iioufe And w^s I n<rt 
Meditating to do her deferved honour ? By my (oul, 
Belford, I was refolved— But thou knoweft what I 
had conditionally refolvcd— And now, tho’ I was de¬ 
termined • fo much in her favour, who can tell wha^ 
hands fhe may have fallen into ? //* 

I am mad, ftarkmad, by Jupiter, at the though** 
of this ! — Unprovided, deflitute, unacquainted— 

i* •'MirCnr ..rVi/-. odAfoe VtPC nnh 


ibme villain, worfe t 

i»t- fiiu 


who adores her not 


as I adore_her, may have feized her, and taken ad- 
vantage of her diftrefs !— Let me penfli, Belford, if 


vantage . 

a whole hecatomb of innocents , as the little plagues 
are called, fhall dtone for the broken promife and 
wicked artifices of this cruel creature. 

’ cx> op 71 T 1 , ' 

' Coming home with refolutions fo favourable to hejfo 
judge thou of my. di ft radii on, when her efcape was 
ihft hinted to me, although but in broken fenteopes. 
I knew not what I faid, nor what I did ; I wanted to 
kill fomebody. I flew out of one room into another. 
While all avoided me but the veteran Betty Carberry, 
who broke the matter to me : I charged bribery and 
corruption, inmyfirft fury, upon all; and thresatepfd 
deftru&ion to old and young, as they fhould come^ifc 

iky way. » 

Dorcas continues locked tip from me: Sally-and 
Polly have not yet dared to appear; The vile Skv* 
clair— 

But here comes the odious devil: She taps at the 
door, though that’s only a-jar, whining and fnuffljiug^ 
to try, I fuppofe, to coax me into temper. , ot > 

Sgfc $§£ : V ■ b f J) IfiT 

What a helplefs ftate, where a man can only e^e*: 
crate himfelf and others ; the occafion of his rage rgsi 


maining ; the evil increafing upon refle&ion; time it- 
felf confpiring to deepen it! — O how I curled her! 

.nattud~3ton.fi # . . . unT’iiioi 
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7 uw v UUiU r>r OC3 lorrQW maKe nn ugiv race rmnel 
old beldam’s, in penitentials,'inftead of 
moving companion, mult evermore confirm hatred 
while Beauty in tears, is beauty heighten’d, and what 
my heart has ever delighted to fee. — 

What ’excufe !— Confound you, and your curfed 

rmahrers. whnf C*. /'-.-> » T g . 

>vc I a^n t 

murders, let me hear how it was, hundred 

Qp <qp 

I have heard her floryl—Art, damn’d, con¬ 
founded, wicked, unpardonable Art, in a woman of’ 
her character—But fhew me a woman, and I’ll fhew 
thee a plotter! —This plaguy fex is Art itfelf: Every 
individual of it is a plotter by nature. \ 7 

This is the fubftance of the old wretches account. 
She told me, < That I had no fooner left'the vile 

* houfe, than Dorcas acquainted the Syren* [Do, Jack! 
let me call her names !—I befeech thee, Jack, let me 
call her names !] ‘than Dorcas acquainted her la.c|y 
1 with and that Ihad left word, that I was o- 0 ne 
4 to Do&ors-Commons, and Ihould be heard of for 
d Tome hours at the Horn there, if inquired after by 

the counfellor,- or any-body elfe : TJiat afterwards* 
‘ I Ihould be either at the Cocoa-Tree, or 

* Arms ; and fliould not return till lafe. She then 

* urged her to take fome refrefhment.’ 

‘ bhe was in tears,when Dorcas approached herVhcr 
‘ j“g felled.with-weeping :>e MMeM* 
*'■ t ,° r ea J t or 1 d „ rmk ’ %hed;as ff her heart would If&V 
Falfe,devilifh grief! notlhe humble,, filent ^rief, that 
anly deferve's pity !-i- Contriving to ruin nie, to.’defpoii 
me of all that- 1 held-valuable, in the Very midft of it? 

■ Neverthelefs, heing : refolved not to fee me for a 

* at .leaft^ fhe ordered her to bring feb^up three 
or four Irench rolls, with a little butter, and a de- 

; Go gle ^ 2 
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f canter of water; telling her (he 
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with her attendance; and tb^ (hqu^ ^ a)J f; (he 
f: would live upon, in the interira^n^Ojt^jtful erea- 
4 ture! pretending, to lay up for a week’s (iege.’-rFor, 
as to fubftantial food, (he, no more than other angels— 
Angels, faid I!—The devil take me, if (he (hall be any 
more an angel! — For (he is odious in my eyes ; and 

I bate her mortally !— jfj juq bn’s«nm3lo\ yiDv sd *. 

But oh! Lovelace, thou lveft! — She** 

lovely] All that ^excellent WobneJeiq dfiV/ » 

But is (he, can (he, be gone! — O how Mifs Howe 
will triumph ! — But if that little Fury receive her. 
Fate (hall make me rich amends ; for then will I con¬ 


trive to have them both. :d 

I was lookingbackfor connexion—hut the devil take 
connexion; I have no bufinefs with itThe contrary 
beft befits diftra&ioii, and that will foon be my Jot 1 
.? Dorcas confulted the old wretch about obeying 
.* her : O yes, by all means, for Mr. Lovelace knew 
4 how to come at her at any time; and dire£ied»a 
4 bottle of (hei ry to be added. - . » 

4 This chearful compliance fo obliged her, that (be 
4 was prevailed upon to go up, and look at the da- 
4 mage done by the fire ; and feemcd not only.f^ifjck- 
4 cd at it, but fatisfied it was no trick, as (he owned 
4 (he had at firft apprehended it to be. All this made 
4 them fecure; and they laughed in their fieeyes, to 
4 think what a childilh way of (hewing her refent- 
4 ment, (he had found out; Sally throwing out her 
4 witticifms, that Mrs. Lovelace was right, however, 
4 not to quarrel with her br<ad, an 4 butter J rngfl } 

Now this yery,^hild^hnefs, :! as r/^y. thougb^-4^ in 
fuch a,genius,, would -havemade me fufpect e^berher 
head, after what h^d happened the night before ; 
or her intention, when the marriage was, fo far as 
(he knew, to be completed within the week (he.was 
relolved to fecrete herfelf from me in the fame houfe. 


0 kL 


Mijs Clarifla tfarl^ve. 

She fent Will, with a letter to Wilfon’s, directed 
r td Mifs Howe, ^rdfenng^hinv to inquire if there were 

i^nzhnsm iarf diiw > 

pfe^hlf toretsHided to go, and brought word there 

* was none ; and put her letter in his pocket for me. 

She then order'd him to carry another (which (he 
/cf gave him) to the Horn-Tavern to me.— All this 
k gr done without any feeming hurry; yet (he appearedto 
4 be very folemn ; and put her handkerchief frequently 

“‘fjKWfiP qss?' M 1 uorii ^ ds ! 3VoJ 

4 ..Wjll. pretended to come to me, with this letter ; 

fiogTia<f f thfe fagacify to midruft fome- 
on her fending him out a fecond time ( and 
4 to me, whom (he had refufed to fee); which he 
4 thought extraordinary ; and mentioned his midruds 
4 to Sally, Polly, and Dorcas; yet they made light 
tufpicioh^V Dorcas afluring them all, that her 

* Lady feemed more ftupid with her grief, than ac- 

that (he really believed fee was'* little 
vc^med in her head, and knew not what fee did.— 
4 'Thit all of them depended upon her inexperience, 
4 her open temper^ and upon her not making the lead 
4 motion towards going out, or to have a coach or 
■^cmVcarifcd, as fometimes fee had done; and dill 
"^°Hrore r upon the preparations (he had made for a 
^"Week's liege;" as I may call it.^^ 1 u# > 1 * K* 

4 Will, went out, pretending to bring the letter 
4 to me; but quickly returned ; his heart dill mif- 
~* fT OT5ng him; on recollecting my frequent cau- 
that he was not to judge for himfelf, when 
4 he had pofitive orders ; but if any doubt occurred,* 
4 from circumftances I could not forefee, literally to 
** as the only way to avoid blame/ > 

•red j^fauft have been in this little interval, that 
« f^fEe efcaped ; for foon after his return, they made fad 
4 the dreet-door and hatch, the mother and the two 

4 nymphs taking a little turn into the garden; Dorcas 

.oiDon 3 /ttw it? orn mopxjb i going. 
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and ^i}l. (tp. avQ*d;beiflg. fccn'&f 
\frte or fifs voice heard} it ow# inteihe kitebett, » 

< ? Abo ut ha If aa Jwuf.^ftxrtRarc^jwh^haihpfaot^ 

4 eel hcrfelfwhere {he could fee her Lady’3 door opeav 

* had the curiofity to go to look through the keythole,* 

4 having a mifgiving, as {he faid, that her Lady might: 

4 offer fomc violence to herfelf, in the mood, {he hack 
4 been in all day ; and finding the key in. the door,' 

4 which was not very ufual, the tapped at it three or 
*j four times, an 4 teV i , n g Sfk ^n^et^ qpteAed &>hhkti> 
4 ' Madam, Madam, did joy t^ah^^iippofiiigiierin^ 
4 her clofet.. 

4 Having no anfwer, (he ftept forward, and was 
4 aftonifhed to find her not there : She haftily rane£k-* 
*-^0 the dining-room, then into my .apartments, 
V parched every clofet; dreading all the time to be- 
4 '-hold fome fad cataftrophe. 

* 4 Not finding her any-where, {he rail, down to.the 1 
4 old creature, and her nymphs, with a Have you feen 
4 my Lady ? — Then {he’s gone f — She’s no-where 

4 above! 

4 They were fure {he could not be gone out. 

The whole houfe was in an uproar in an inftant/;/ 
4 .feme running up ftairs, fome down, from the upper 
4 rooms to the lower ; and all fereaming, Howihould ‘ 
4 they look me in-the raced... - -"aco oA) * 

4 Will, cried out, he was a dead man f He blamed ‘ 
4 them ; They , him \ and every one was an accufer , and * 

* an excufe^ at the fame time, h _ ... 

4 When they had fearched the whole houfe, and 

• every clofet in it, ten times oyer, to nopurpofet>l 

• They took it into their heads to fend to all thou 
4 porters, chairmen, and hackney coachmen, that had 

4 been near the houfe for two hours, paft, to. inquire* 
4 if any of them faw Such a young Lady> deferrbing - 
4 her. 

4 This brought them fome light: The only dawn- 
f lng for hope, that I can have, and which keeps me 

■-t Go gle 
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^ from-abfolute delpair. One of the chaifmeirgavq 
*, them this account: Tliat he faw fuc’n a one come 
* out of the boufe a little before four (in a great hurry^ 
‘and as if frighted), with a little parcel tied up in* a 
^handkerchief, in her hand : That he took notice to* 
•l.his fellow, who plied her, without her anfwering^; 
1 that fhe was a fine young lady : That he’d wait^rjt^ 
4 r 4hehad either a bad hufband, or very crofs parents ; 

4 for that her eyes feemed fwelled with crying. Upon 
4 which, a third fellow replied. That it might be a Doq 
4 efcaped from Mother Damnablvs park.’ This Ml J s/ 
4 Sinclair told me with a curfe, and a wifh, that file* 
4 knew the faucy villain : — She thought, truly, tliat 
4 fhe had a better reputation ; fo handfomely as fhe* 
4 lived, and lo jufily as Ihe paid every-body f6r[ 
4 what lhe bought ; her houfe viiited by the belt add' 
4 civilleft of gentlemen; and-no noife or brawls fctfer:' 
4 heard, or-known In it! 

4 i'Tom thefe appearances, the fellow who gave this* 

4 information, had the curiofity to follow her, unper- 
4 ceived. She often looked back. Everybody wf?cx 
4 palled her, turned to look after her; pulling theic, 

4 verdicts upon her tears, her hurry, and her charm- 
4 uag perfon; till coming to a Hand of coaches, a 
•hCoachman plied her ; was accepted ; alighted; opened 
4 the coach-door in a hurry, feeing her hurry; and 
4 iinrif fhe Humbled for hade; and the fellow believed, 

4 .hurt her fiiins with the Humble/ ‘ 

The devil take me, Belford, if my generous heart is 
notimoved for her, notwithfianding herwicked deceit, 
to yvhat mult be her refte&ibns &nd appreheh- * 
lions dt.the time ! — A mind fo delicate, heeding no ' 
cenihres; yetv probably', = afraid of being -l^dholq of hy * 
a Lovelace in every* one Hie faw ! At the fame time, 
not knowing to what-dangers lhe was going to expolb 
herfelf; nor of whom Hie could obtain fhelter; a 
ftranger to tire tbv/H, and toaB Its $ays; "■ the after- 
em duiriw bn* i J*»u2 ? 3 ( jon ' jxocni 

moil * 
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«on far gone, butfc* 

thofe fhe had on. cU I „*- L1l ^tamHnwva cunnj^BJ 

It is impoffible, in this little interval fmce laft night, 

that Mifs Howe’s Townfend could be co-operating. 

Buthow fhe miift abhor me, to run all thefe rifques; 
how heartily muft fhe deteft me, for my freedoms of 
laft night! O that fhe had had greater reafon for a 
refentment fo violent!— As to her Virtue, I am too 
much enraged to give her the merit due to that: Td 
Virtue it carinot be owing, that fhe fhould fly from the 
charming profpefte that were before her f But to Ma’- 
lice, Hatred; Contempt, Harlowe-Pride, the worft of 
Pride, and to all the deadly paflions that ever reign¬ 
ed in a female breaft.—And if I can hut recover her— 

Btlt 

for i—- 

« Where, Madam ? —'To Holborn Bars, anfwered 
» fhe; repeating. Drive very fall:!—And up fhe 
« pulled both the windows: And he loft fight of the 

r , .. ;}M isnl t ' '• vvO. 

« coach in a minute. _ , , 

* Will, as foon as he had this intelligence, fpeeded 

* away in hopes to trace her out; declaring, that he 

* would never think of feeing me, till he had heard 

* feme tidings of his lady.’ , 

And now, Belford, all my hope rs, that this fel¬ 
low (who attended us in our airing to Hhmpftead, 
to Highgate, to Muizlehill, to Kentifh*Town) will 
hear of "her at Tome one or other of thofe places.— 
And on this I the rather build, as I remember, fhe 

>as once, after our return, very inquifmve about the 
Rages, and their prices ; praifing the convenience to 
panengets in their going off every hour; and this 
in Will’s hearing, who was then m attendance. Woe 

be to the villain, if he recollect net this! * ^ 

g ; o^ oi Ob oJ i If^n 7£n ** 
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HAVE 

me the perfonal image it was wont to reflect, of her, 
Whole iaea is for ever prelent with me. I call for her* 
now in the tendered, now in the mod reproachful 
terms, as if within hearing : Wanting her , I want my 
own foul, at lead every-thing dear to it. What a 
void in my heart \ what a chilnefs in my blood, as 
iftts circulat ion were arretted! rrom her room to my 
own; in the dining-room, and in and'out of every 
place where I have feen the beloved of my heart, do I 
hurry ; in none can I tarry; her lovely image in every¬ 
one, in foine lively attitude, rufhing cfuelly upon me* 
in differently remembered conversations. 

But when in my fird fury, at my return, I went up 
two, pair of ftairs, refolved to find the locked-up Dor¬ 
cas, and beheld the vainly-burnt window-board, and 
jreColleXedmy baffled contrivances, baffled by m y own 
weak folly, I thought my didraXion completed, and 
down I ran as one frighted at a fpeXre, jeady to howl 
for vexation ; my head and my temples {hooting with 
a violence I had never felt before; and my back aching 
as if the vertebrae were disjointed, and falling in 
pieces. 

But now that I have heard the mother’s dory, and 
contemplated the dawning hopes given by the chair¬ 
man’s information, I am a good deal eafier, and can 
make cooler reflexions. Mod heartily^ pray I for 
Will.’s fuccefs, every four or five minutes. If I lofe 
fier, all my rage will return with redoubled fury. The 
difgrace to be thus outwitted by anovice, ahinfant,in 
dratagem and contrivance, added to tne’violence of 
my; pafiion for her, will either break my heart, 6r 
( what faves many a heart in evils infupportable) tuijn 
my brain. What had I to do’to go out a licence¬ 
hunting, at lead till I had feen her, and made up - 
jfioij* .1 P 6 matters 
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fnatters. with - her l n And indeed* wcr<h k inot dkhcopm 
yif^e.oDa principal to Jay all ihis-ewn* faultsmpao his 
underlings, and never be to Wame himlelF^lLflaoirlci 
be apt to refled:, that Lammore in fault than' any* 
body. And as the ding pf this refle&ion will ihatpea 
upon me if I recover her not,, how fhaiil be abdi to 
bear it ? 

If ever— 


Vtmftlf under a tur^-, fea 
h/ ‘ Jkocking to be repeated, if be revenge not himfeJf 
upon the Lady, Jhould he once more get her into y6u 

cv^ o/Ti 
•^V ^v~ 

I have juft now dtfjjiifted the fnrvefing toad Dor-> 
ca$, .who was.introduced to me for my pardon byihe 
whining mother. I-gave her a kind*>fi mg&XV9<*t& 
ungracious forgivenefs.- —Yet I ihall as violently enjfe- 
the two nymphs, by- and - by y % the -confeqyences.pf. 
my own folly: And this will be a. goad, way too^to. 
prevent their ridicule upon me,, for lofing fp* gketous- 
an opportunity as I had laft night, or rather this 
morning. ; <;•, 

I have tolle&ed, from the: refult of the inquiries' 
made of the chairman, and from Dorcas's obferaations 
before the cruel creature efcaped, a defcriptipiv of 
her drefs.; and amyrefolved, r if I* cannot other.wife 
hear of her, to adverufe her in the Gazette, as an 
eloped wife, both by her maiden .^nd acknowlfcge$ 
name; for her elopement will foon be kno^vn .by 
every Enemy, why then fhould not my Friends be mad* 
acquainted witliit, from whofe^inquiEies and informa¬ 
tions I may expert fome tidings of her ? ni 

-it She had on a brown luftiing night-gown, frefti, and* 
.looking like new, as«,every thing (hp wears doesv 
whether new or not,.from, an elegance natural t© h<Mv 
A beaver- hat, a.black* ribband* about her neck* arid 
blue iknots on henbreafU.oA- jilted petticoat obcar* 
* nation- 
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nati on j cdloiired/ fatten! p &rofe*diamom] ■ ringvfu ppofetf 
m her. finger^ tan<binbber whole -perfon t l appear^ 

kacs$ha i I fhait ejiprefs it, a dignity f as 'Well as; beauty-, 
th^fc i commands >the » repeated attention -of-dvery^ond 
who.fees her.. «y ^t 6- b n rrvatd 

The defcripiion of her perfon, Ifhall take a little 
more pains about* My mirid rhuft. be more4*eafef 
before I.can undertake that. > And I ihaH threaten, 
that if, after.a.certain period given for.,her voluntary 
freturn,' fhe be not heard of, I will profeciite. any per- 
&JV who prtfdmes to entertain, harbour, 1 abett, or 
enconiragelhe^ with all the vengeance that an injur’d 

f entleman and, hu,(band may be warranted *to'take by 
m* Qthprwife...; -iWd ii*r// ^ibbom no;? ; 

QP •Qp 

4br this ferib- 

lliig vein, or I fhould^ilili nin'mad ! 

V iAgamgoing int&ltep chamber,'- beoanfe it was-herB, 
indilcghmg oVcrtheTed, and. every pi^te 1 of fortil- 
ture in. i vT 1 cafinny eye towards the drawers of thfe 
dreffing-glafs* and faw^pOep outp’as it were, in orie 
of.the half-drawn drawers, < the corner of a letter-. *•!> 
fnatched it out, and found it fuperferibed by her. To 
Mr+ '&toekce. 7’he fight of it made my heart leap, 
and* 1 trembled foythat J-couM hardly open the feaf.v 
t How does'this damn’d Love unman me !—But 
nobody ever loved as'I love I—It is eveninerbafedhy 
her .unworthy flight, and my difappointment.^ ,.J«i 
grateful creature, to' fly from a pa/fion thus ardent!y r 
flaming ! which, like the palm, rifes the more for be¬ 
ing deprefled ahd flighted lc;(l * ,/j VifLv ;; T 

-sit-will hot give thee a copy of thisddtter^ I owe 
her not fo^muchTeiVice* ttoi-*ttauntit'ftwpco yam i >•*'.. J 
hn But'WOuldft thou think* that this haughty promife- 
breaker could\refolVe, as fhe-'docs, abfolutely and for 
ever to renounce me for-.what pafieddafl: night s That 
fhe could refolve to forego, all>her opening .profpedfs 
cf reconciliation 3 nL?/ reconciliation, with-^wonh.- 

lefs 
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lefs family, on which fhe had fet her whole heart ?—* 
Yet (he does! *>— She acquits me of all obligation to 
her, and herfelf of all expectations from me !— And 
for what l — O that indeed! had given her real cadfe! 
Damn’d confounded Nicenefs, Prudery, AffeCtation, 
or pretty Ignorance, if not Affectation I-— By my foul, 
Belford, I told thee all—** I was more indebted to her* 
firuggles, than to my own forwardnefs. I cannot 
fupport my own reflections upon a decency foilUre- 
quited. *— She could notfhe would not have been fb 
much a Harlowe in her refentment had I deferved, 
as l ought to have done; her refentment. All fhe 
feared, had then been overand her own good-fenfe* 
and even modefty, would have taught her to make 
the beft of it. 

u<But if ever again I get her into my hands* Art and 
more Art, and Compulfjon too, if fhe make it necefn 
fary. [and Itis plain that nothing elfe will do^, fhall fhe 
experience from the.man whofe fear of htiihas been 
above even, his paflion for her ; and whofe gentlenefe 
and forbearance fhe has thus perfidioufly triumphed* 
qver, Well fays the Poet, 

•V'-rd . .. 

’Tis nobler like a lion to invade \ „ n 

lThen appetite dir efts ,, and feize my trey, 

, Than to wait tamely, like a begging dog 
. Till dull confent throws out the jcraps of love « 


Thou knoweft what I have fo lately vowed— And 
yfetj'^ttimes [cruel creature, and ingrateful as cruel !j, 
I can fubferibe with too much truth to thofe lines of 

another ^oet: SJSSdT 

She reigns more fully in my foul than ever^ bvvtfol >4 
She garifons my breajl , and. mans againf me r 
Ev’n my own rebel thoughts, with thoufandgraces, 
isTen thoufand charms , and new-difcover’d beauties A • 

tfrfi jhai *r ,r r ** \ 1 
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LETTER LIV. 




it Mr. Lovelace, T o John Belford, Efa 


A Letter is put into my hands by Wilfon him- 
felf— 

Such a letter !— 

A letter from Mifs Howe to her cruel friend !*»~ 
o^I made no fcruple to open it. 

> "It feh miracle, that I fell not into fits at the read¬ 
ing of it; arid at the thought of what might have been 
the confequence, had it come to the hands of this C/a - 
rijfa Harlowe. - Let my juftly-excited rage excufe my 

irreverence. ; ; 

1 Collins, tho* not his day, brought it this afternoon 
td - Wilibnta, with a particular defire, that it might be 
fertt > with.all fpeed to Mifs Beaumont’s lodgings, and 
given, if poflible, into her own hands. He had before 
been here (at Mrs. Sinclair’s), with intent to deliver it 
to her himfelft; but was told [ too truly told! J, that {he 
was abroad ; but that they would give her any thing 
he Ihould leave for her, the moment fbe returned.—- 
But he cared not to truft them with his bufinefs, and 
went away to Wilfon’s (as I find by the defcription of 
him at both places), and there left the letter; but not 
till he had a fecond time called here, and found her not 
£©me in. 

, The letter (which I {hall inclofe; for it is too long 
ganfcribe) will account to thee for his coming 
hither. 

O this devilifla Mifs Howe !— Something muft be 
refoWed upon, and done with that little Fury ! 

, cvo QO 

Thoxt wilt fee the margin of this curfed letter 

crouded with indices I put them to mark the 

places 
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places devoted for vengeance, or requiring animad- 
verflon. Return thou it to me the moment thou:haft 
read it. . nr ,n 4>„ m T -, r ,H ^n. 

” tKJJl JJJJlil JL JU iJL 

Read it here; and avoid trembling for me, if thou 
can#. ,a w n ~t Vfn 0 i 

! r ^ ^ • 

To Mifs Ljetitia Beaumont. 

My deareji Friend , Wednefday, June j. 

V G U will perhaps think, that I have been tod-c 
long filent. But I had begun two letters at 
different times fince'my laft, and written a great 
deal each time; and with fpirit enough, I affure 
^ you j incenfed as I was againft the abominable 
Wretfch you are with ; particularly on reading 
yours of the 21 ft of the paft month {a). ° 

£^7 ^ ^ he frjl I intended to keep open till I could 
give you /bme account cf my proceedings wuth 
Mrs. Townfcnd. It was fome days before I faw 
her : And this intervenient fpace giving me time 
to re-perufe what I had written, I thought it pro¬ 
per to lay that afide, and to write iii a ftile a little 
$3* lefs fervent; for you would have blamed me, I 
, inow, for the freedom of forne of my expreffions 
executions, if you pleufe). And when I had 
gone a good way in the fecond, the change in your 
profpe<5ts, on his communicating to you Mifs 
JVfhfit&gue’s letter, arid his better behaviour, oc- : 
cafioning a "change in your mind, I laid .that aflde 
alfo. And in this uncertainty, thought I would 
wait to fee the iffue of affairs between you, before 
I wrote again ; believing that all would foQpbbe 
decided one way or other. , , * , 

I had ftill, perhaps, held this refolutionj^aiever)^ 
appearance, according to your letters, was more ' 
and more promifing j, had not the two pa fled days 
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t famUhed me with intelligence which it highly 
imports you to know. 

<& ; But I muft flop here, and take a little walk, to 
i^oiry.to keep down that juft indighatiori*which 5 riFes 
to my pen, when I am about to relate to you what 
I muft communicate. 

W, & 

I am not my own miftreft enough—Then my 
mother — Always up and down— And watching 
as if I were writing to a fellow— But I will try 
if I can contain myfelf in tolerable hounds.-^- 
The women of the houfe where you are— O 
my dear— The women of the houfe— But you 
never thought highly of them— So it cannot be 
fo very furprizing—Nor would you have ftaid fo 
long with them, had not the notion of removing 
to one of your own, made you lefs uneafy, and 
lefs curious about their characters, and behaviour* 
Yet I could now wifh, that you had been left re- 
' " ferved among them— But I teaze you— In ihort, 
my dear, you are certainly in a devilfth houfe ! — 
: Be allured, that the woman is one of thevileftof 
women! — Nor does (he go to you by her right 
name— Very true— Her name is not Sinclair—* 
Nor is the ftreet (he lives in, Dover-ftreet.— Did 
you never go out by yourfelf, and difeharge the 
coach or chair, and return by another coach or 
chair ? If you did (yeti don’t retoember that you 
ever wrote to me, that you did), you would never 
~’fpV ; e"found your way to the vile houfe, either by 
* the woman’s name, Sinclair ± or by the ftreet’s 
' name, mentioned by that Dolemarf in hi$- letter 
about the lodgings (a).- 

05* The Wretch might indeed have heid out thefe 
falfe lights a little' more excufably, had the houfe 
been an honeft houfe; and had his end only been to 
' -prevent mifehief from your brother—But this 
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trivance was antecedent, as I think, to your, bro- 
ther s project: So that no excufe can be made for 
his intentions at the time — TJw man, |$tfever he 
may now intend, was certainly then, even tben y a 
*> villain in his heart! 

& I am exceflively concerned, that I fhould be 
prevailed upon, between your over-riicje^f^, on 
one hand, and my mother's pofitivenefs, on the 
other, to be fatisfied without knowing ,feo 
direa to you at your Iodgm®. tMt 

the propofal that I fhould be put off to a third- 
hand knowlege, or rather veiled in a fitjl-band 
ignorance, came from him—and that it was only 
acquiefced in by you,, as it was by m$ (a)>> upon 
needlefs and weak confiderations— Becaufe, truly, 
have k to k challenged, that I knew 
not where to /end to you,!—lam aftaitied.t^my- 
^ .^Klfi^Had this been at firjl excufable, it could 
not be a good reafon for going on in the folly, 
when you had no liking to the houfe, and when 
he began to play tricks, and delay with you.— 
What! I was to miftruft myfelf, was I ?— I was 
t© allow it to be thought, that I could not .keep 
my own, fecret ?— But the houfe to be taken at 
this time, and at that time, led us both on—like 
fools, like tame fools in a firing.— Upon my 
life, my dear, this man is a vile, a contemptible 
villain— I mufl fpeak out!— How has he laughed 
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Mifs Harlonve's letter, p.iq’jfjhe may beprefumedto have 
forgot . So that Clariffd had a double inducement for at- 
quiefcing with the propofed method of carrying ok the cor- 
refpondence between Mifs Howe and berfelfbj Wilfons 
«mveycmee, and by the name of l&titi* Beaumont* 
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his fleeve at us both, I warrant, for I can’t 
tell how long \ j 

an 73 / And y et w ^ 0 could have thought, that a man 
of fortune, and fome reputation [This Doleman, I 
C^mean ; not your wretch, to be fure !]— formerly 
a Rake indeed—[I have inquired after him—long 
ago ; and fo was the eafier fatisfied]— but mar¬ 
ried to a woman of family—having had a palfy* 
fclow—and one would think a penitent—fhould 
Q5* recommend fuch a houfe— [Why, my dear, he 
not inquire of it, but mult find it to be bad] 
1-Jto fuch a man as Lovelace, to bring his future, 

nay, his then fuppofed bride, to ? 

Xlno wttM) WJj iU 

tO* I write, perhaps, with too much violence, 
« v u 'tty < ii^dBSr7^.^ut I cannot help it. Yet I lay 
rtiy pen, and take it up every ten minutes, 
(friler to write with fonte temper—My mother 
in and out—What need I ((he afks me) lock 
e x^°™4elf in, if l am only reading paft correfponden- 
cies ? — for that is my pretence, when (he comes 
£5* poking in with her face fharpened to an edge, as 
I may fay, by a curiofity that gives her more pain 
r fc^tHa'fi pleafure—The Lord forgive me ; but I be- 
r !l8fre I fhall huff her next time ll^^mes iri^f 1 ^ 

- ^ ® IT ~ 

n Do You forgive me too, my dear. 'My mother 
ought ; becaufe fhe fays, I am my father’s girl; 
and becaufe I am fure I am hets. I don’t know 
what to do—I don’t know what to write next—I 
•,-^ haye fo.much to .write, yet hay<| fodittie patience, 
^ . and fo little opportunufc ‘ 

«*. But I will tell you how I came by my intelli- 

^ nis-.' /vr-'.V '\l* 

That being a fatt^ and requiring the lefs at¬ 
tention, I will try to account to you for that. 
Thus then it came about—• c Mifs Lardner 
6 (whom you have feen at her coufm -Biddulph’s) 
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x‘W«J few you- i at fits James’s 9 buitliion Sunjay yras 

* fortnight. She kept you in her eye duHngthe 
4 whole time 5 but could hot once obtain the no- 
4 tice of youri, tho’ fhe courtcfy’d to you twice. 

4 She. thought to pay her compliments to you 
4 when the Service was over ; for fhe doubted not 
4 but you were married—and for an odd reafon—» 

fty * 4 becaufe you came to church by yourfelf .— Every 
U 4 eye, as ufual, fhe faid, was upon you ; and this 
4 feeming to give you hurry, and you being nearer 
4 the door than fhe> : you flid out, before fhe could 
4 get to you. But fhe ordered her fervant to ?ol- 
4 low you till you were houfed. This fervant faw 
4 you ftep into a chair, which waited for you ; 

4 and you ordered the men to carry you to the 
. 4 place where they took you up. < 

4 The next day, Mifs LardnefTent the feme 
f fervant, out of mere curiofity, to make private 
4 * inquiry whether Mr. Lovelace were, or Were 
, 4 not, with you there. And this inquiry brought 
4 out, from different people, that the houfe wa^ 
4 fufpe&ed to be one of thofe genteel wicked 
4 houfes,which receive and accommodate fafhi'on- 
4 able people of both fexes. 

4 Mifs Lardner, confounded at this flrange in- 
4 telligence, made further inquiry'; injoininffe- 
4 crecy to the fervant fhe had fent, as well as to 
4 the gentleman whom fhe employed : Who had 
4 it confirmed from a rakifh friend, who knew 
4 the houfe ;• and told him, that there were two 
4 houfes; the one, in which all decent appear- 

* ances were preserved, and guefts rarely .adS^ 
.it 4 mitted the -other* the receptacle of thofe who 

4 were abfolutely engaged, and broken tfa the Vile 
4 yoke.’— 

C 5 * Say-my dear creature-fay—Shall I not exeCrate 
the wretch ?-But words are weak-What can J fay, 
that* will /ukably -exprefs my abhorrence of fuch 
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p m z-& ,vU^in^& ( heripuft have been, when he meditated 
^ tp pnag a fjarlowe to fuch a place ? ’ 

^ l\y^ 1 fc f o I nor L'qii i* f U ia U/%r. /* — . 11 


*(• xsiij rjisjocr kept this to herfelf fomc dAys, 

5 not knowing what to do ; for file loves you, and 
c admires you of all women. At laft, ihe revbal- 
* ed it, but in confidence, to Mifs Biddulph,' by 
5 letter. Mifs Biddulph, in like-confidence, be- 
!v ‘ ! n s would diftraft me , were I to krfdw* 

[ it, communicated it to Mifs Lloyd; and fo, like 
fcandal, it palled through* fevfcral 

mitt :. c ame & me.; Which Was 
f not till laft Monday.’ 

I thought I fliould have fainted upon the fur- 
prifing communication. But rage taking placd, it 
4C> blew away the>dden illnefs. I befought Mifs 
Lloyd to re-injoin fecrecy to every-one. I told 
her, that I would not for the world, that my mo- 
V n f ypuf, family, fliould know in! And 
S3* * mltantly caufed a trufty friend to make what in¬ 
quiries he could about Tomlinfon. 

. I had thoughts to have done it before : But not*' 
imagining it to be needful, and little thinking that 
ypu could be in luch a houfe, and as you were pleifed 
with your changed profpe£s, I forbore. And 'the 
^ rather forbore, as the matter is fo laid, that Mrs. 
Hodges is fuppofed to know nothing of the pro¬ 
jected treaty of accommodation; but, on the 
contrary, that it was defigned to be a fecret to her, 
and to every-body but immediate parties; and it 
o$R? M rs ' that d had prppofed to found by 

band* ; £ rbidv/ ni ,300 ani *. 

Wi^br ;t withoutJipplyW 

odw 5T$ : too-much. favoured houfekeeper, that there 
^;is not fuch a man within ten miles of your Uncle. 
Very true! One Tomkins there is, about four miles 
he is a day-labourer s And one Tbomp/oft^, 

is 





jgA She Hi %UftfcT °P*k 

A man, tho’ but of 800 /. a year* cannot come 
from one county to fettle in another, but every¬ 
body in both muft know it, and talk of it. 

Mrs. Hodges may yet be founded at a diftance, ■ 
if you will. Your uncle is an old W%to|P\ d 
men imagine themfelves under obligation to their 
paramours, if younger than themfelves, anddel- 
dom keep any thing from their knowlege. But if 
1^* we fuppofe him to make .a fecret of the defigned 
treaty, it is impoflible, before that treaty wm 
thought of, but (he muft have feen him, at leaft 
have heard your uncle fpeak praifefully of a man 
he is faid to be fo intimate with, let him have been 
ever fo little a while in .thofe parts. 

Yet, methinks, the ftory is fo plaufible. Tom- 
linfon, as you deferibe him, is fo good a man, and 
fo much of a gentleman * the end to be anfwered 
by his being an impoftor, fo much mare than tie• 
cejfary^ if Lovelace has villainy in his head ; and 
as you are in fuch a houfe—■ Your wretch’s be- 
haviour to him was fo petulant and lordly; and 
Tomlinfon’s anfwer fo full of fpirit and circum- 
ftance ; and then what he communicated to you 
j5»of Mr. Hickman’s application to your uncle*and 
of Mrs. Norton’s to your mother (feme ot which 
particulars, I am fatisfied, his vile agent Jofeph 
Leman could not reveal to his viler employer); his 
prefling on the marriage-day, in the name of your 
uncle, which it could not anfwer any wicked pur- 
pofe for him to do ; and what he writes of your 
W uncle’s propofal, to have it thought that you*vere 
married from the time that you had lived, in one 
houte together; and that to be made to agree, with 
the time of Mr. Hickman’s vifit to your uncle: 

US* The infifting on atrufty perfon’s being prefemt at 
the ceremony, at that uncle’s nomination- Thefe 
tilings make me willing to try for a tolerable con- 
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• puzzled, by what occurs on both fides of the 
0 C>quediOdL but abhor the devilifh 

wretch, whofe inventions and contrivances are 
tf* for ever employing an inquifitive head, without 
affording the means of abfolute detection. 

But this is what I am ready to conjecture, that 
Tomlinfon, fpecious as he is, is a machine of 
Lovelace; and that he is employed for fome end, 
which has not yet been anfwered.— This is cer- 
tain, that not only Tomlinfon, but Mennell, who, 
,t£ I think, attended you more than once at this vile 
houfe, mud know it to be a vilehoufe. 


What can you theil think of Tomlinfon’s de¬ 
claring himfelf in favour of it, upon inquiry ? 
rm Lovelace too mud know it to be fo; if not be¬ 
fore he brought you to it, foon after. 

^ Perhaps the company he found there , may be 
mod probable way of accounting for his bearing 
with the houfe, and for his drange fufpenfions of 
marriage, when it was in his power to call fuch 
an angel of a woman his.— 

my dear, the man is a villain! the greated 
of villains, in every light!—I am convinced that 
^ nL he! is—And this Doleman mud be another of his 
implements ! 

££* There are fo many wretches who think that to 
be no fin, which is one of the greated, and the 
mod ingrateful, of all fins; to ruin young creatures 
of our fex,who place their confidence in them; that 
?uc the wonder is lefs than the fhame, that people of 
& 1av 'figure, of appearance , at lead, are found to pro- 

mow the horrid purpofes of profligates of fortune 
and intered ! — **d} on- * ran 

^ Bu f can I think (you will afk, with indignant 
adonifhment),that Lovelace can have defigns up¬ 
on your honour ? 

That fuch defigns he has had y if he fill hold 
not, I can have no doubt, now that I know 
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„ , m the houfe he has brought you to, to be a vile one# 
This is a clue that has led me to account for all 
v his behaviour to you ever fince you have been in 
his hands. 

Allow me a brief retrofpe£tion of it alI. J *T ' 
We both know, that Pride, Revenge, and a de¬ 
light to tread in unbeaten paths, are principal'in¬ 
gredients in the chara&er of this finifhed liber- 
’ , tihe. 

C3- He hates all your family,' yourfelf excepted ; 
and I have feveral times thought, that I have feeh 
him flung and mortified, that Love has obliged 
. him to kneel at your footflool, becaufe you are a 
03“ Harlowe. —Yet is this wretch a Savage in Love.— 
r Love that humanizes the fierceft fpirits, has not 
' $ 3 * been able to fubdue his. His pride , and the ere- 
. .. dit t which a few flaufibli qualities , fprinkled 
among his odicus ones y have given him, have fe- 
cured him too good a reception from our eye- 
judging, our undiflinguifhing, our felf-flattering, 
oiir too-confidingj>ex, to make afliduity and ob- 
, v fequioi\fnefs, and aeonqueft of his unruly paflions, 
any part of his iludy. 

0 > : He has fome reafon for his ammofity to all the 
men, and to one woman of your family. He has 
always fhewn you, and all his own family too, 
that he prefers his Pride to his Interefl. He is a 
declared marriage-hater: A notorious intriguer: 
Full of his inventions; and glorying in them.— 
He never could draw you in to declarations of 
Love: Nor, till your wife relations perfecuted 
you, as they did, to-receive his addreffes as a 
& Lover.— He knew, that you profefledly difliked 
him- for his immoralities ; he could not therefore 
juftly blame you, for the coldnefs and indifference 
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He ought not, then, to have wonder'd, that you 
declared your preference of the Single Life to any 
matrimonial engagement. He knew, that this was 
always your preference; and that before he tricked 
03 * you away fo artfully. What was his conduct to you 
afterwards, that youfhould of a fudden change it? 

Thus was your whole behaviour regular, con- 
fiftent, and dutiful to thofe to whom, by birth, you 
owed duty; and neither prudifh, coquetifti, nor 
tyrannical to him. 

63 s He had agreed to go on with you upon thofe 
your own terms, and to rely only on his own 
merits and future reformation, for your favour. 

It was plain to me, indeed, to whom you corn¬ 
ua municated all that you knew of your own heart, 
tho’ not all of it that I found out , that Love had 
pretty early gained footing in it. And this you 
yourfelf would have difcovered fooner than you 
did, had not his alarming, his unpolite, his rough 
conduct, kept it under. 

05 s I knew, by experience, that Love is a fire that is 
not to be played with, without burning one’s fing¬ 
ers : I knew it to be a dangerous thing for two finale 
perfons of different fexes, to enter into familiarity 
and correfpondence with each other ; fince, as to 
the latter, muff not a perfon be capable of preme¬ 
ditated art, who can lit down to write, and not 
write from the heart ? — And a woman to write 
her heart to a man pra£ifed in deceit, or even 
.» to a man of fome character, what advantage does 
it give him over her ? 

83 s As this man’s vanity had made him imagine, that 
no woman could be proof againft Love, when 
his addrefs was honourable; no wonder that he 
: ftruggled, like a lion held in toils, againft a paf- 
fiop that he thought not returned.—And how 
could you, at frjl , fhew a return in love, to fo 
f iierce a fpirit, and who had feduced you away by 
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vile artifices, but to the approval of thofe arti¬ 
fices ? ' > l » 

GO 3 Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult to believe, 
that it became poffible for fuch a wretch as this to 
give way to. his old prejudices againft marriage ; 
and to that Revenge which had always been a firft 
paffion with him. 

This is the only way, I think, to account for 
his horrid views in bringing you to a vile houfe. 

And now may not all the reft be naturally ac- 
85 s counted for ?— Iiis delays —His teazing ways-r- 
His bringing you to bear with his lodging in the 
fame houfe—His making you pafs to the people of 
it, as his wife; tho* reffri&ively fo, yet with 
hope, no doubt (vileft of villains as he is !), to 
take you at advantage.— 

His bringing you into the company of his li¬ 
bertine companions j The attempt of impofing 
upon you that Mifs Partington for a bedfellow, 
very probably his own invention, for the worft of 
purpofes ; His terrifying you at many different 
times ; His obtruding himfelf upon you when you 
went out to church 5 no doubt to prevent your 
finding out what the people were; The advantages 
he made of your brother’s foolifh project with 
Singleton. 

See, my dear, how naturally all this follows 
from the difcovery made by Mifs Lardner.—See 
how the monfter, whom I thought, and fo often 
called, a /W, comes out to have been all the 
£ 3 * time one of the greateft villains in the world ! 

But if this be fo, what (it would be afked by an 
indifferent perfon) has hitherto faved you ? Glo¬ 
rious creature !—What (morally fpeaking) but 
vour watchfulnefs ! What but That, and the rna- 
jefly of your virtue ; the native dignity , which, 
hi a jituatioji fo very difficult (friendiefs, deftitute, 

palling 
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palling for a wife, call into the company of crea- 
u. tures accuftomed to betray and ruin innocent 
o? hearts) has hitherto enabled you to baffle, over¬ 
awe, and confound, fuch a dangerous libertine as 
this; fo habitually remorfelefs, as you have ob- 
ferved him to be ; fo very various in his temper; 
fo inventive; fo feconded, fo fupported, fo infti- 
gated, too probably, as he has been !—That na¬ 
tive dignity , that beroifm I will call it, which has, 
on all proper occafions, exerted itfelf, in its. fn/i 
luftre, unmingled with that charming obliging- 
• nefs and condefcending fweetnefs, which is ever¬ 
more the foftner of that dignity, when your mind 
is free and unapprehenfive ! 

IKf 3 Let me flop to admire, and to blefs my be¬ 
loved friend, who, unhappily for herfelf, at an age 
fo tender, unacquainted as fhe was with the world, 
and with the vile arts of libertines, having been 
called upon to fuftain the hardeft and moft lock¬ 
ing trials, from perfecting Relations on one hand, 
and from a villainous Lover on the other, has been 
enabled to give fuch an illuftrious example of 
fortitude and prudence, as never woman gave 
before her; and who, as I have heretofore°ob- 
ferved (a), has made a far greater figure in ad- 
verfity, than ihe pofflbly could have made, had 
all her Alining qualities been exerted in their full 
force and power, by the continuance of that 
profperous run of fortune, which attended her for 
Eighteen years of life out cf Nineteen. 

# $ 

£ 3 * But now, my dear, do I apprehend, that you 
are in greater danger than ever yet you have been 
in; if you are not married in a week ; and yet 
ftay in this abominable houfe. For were you 
out of it, I own, I fliould not be much afraid for 


you. 
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Thefe are my thoughts, on the moll deliberate 
H3 3 confideration : 4 That he is now convinced, that 
4 he has not been able to draw you off yoyr 
* guard : That therefore, if he can obtain ho 
4 new advantage over you, as he goes along, he 
4 is refolved to do you all the poor juftice that it is 
4 in the power of fuch a wretch as he, to do you. 

4 He is the rather induced to this, as he fees, that 
4 all his own family have warmly engaged them- 
4 felves in your caufe; and that it is his htgheft 
05* 4 intereji to be juft to you. Then the horrid 
4 wretch loves you, as well he may, above all 
4 women. I have no doubt of this—With fuch a 
4 love as fuch a wretch is capable of: W ith fuch 
4 a love as Herod loved his Mariamne.—He is now 
4 therefore, very probably, at laft, in earneft.’ 

I took time for inquiries of different natures, as 
I knew by the train you are in, that whatever his 
defifcns are, they cannot ripen either for good or 
C5* evil,* till fomething (hall refult from this new 
device of his about Tomlinfon and your uncle. 

Device 1 have no doubt that it is, whatever this 
dark, this impenetrable fpirit, intends by it. 

D5* And yet I find it to be true, that Counfellor 
Williams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a 
man of eminence in his profeffion) has aftually 
as good as finifhed the fettlements: That two 
draughts of them have been made ; one avowedly 
to be fent to one Captain Tomlinfon, as the clerk 
f a y S And I find, that a licenfe has a&ually been 
more than once endeavoured to be obtained y and 
that difficulties have hitherto been made, equally 
to Lovelace’s vexation and difappointment. My 
mother’s pro£tor, who is very intimate with the 
pro&or applied to by the wretch, has come at 
this information in confidence ; and hints, that, as 
Mr. Lovelace is a man of high fortunes, thefe 
difficulties will probably be got over. 

I •• 
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But here follow the caufes of my apprehenfion 
of your danger; whfch I fhould not have had a 
thought of (fince nothing very vile has yet been 
attempted) but on finding what a houfe you are 
in, and, on that difeovery, laying together, and 
ruminating on paft occurrences. 

‘ You are obliged, from the pre r ent favourable 
05* c appearances, to give him your company when- 
c ever he requefts it.—You are under a neceffity 
;v 1 of forgetting, or feeming to forget, paft difobli- 
‘ gations ; and to receive his addreftes as thofe of 

* a betrothed lover.—You will incur the cenfure 

* of prudery and affe&ation, even perhaps in your 
1 own apprehenfion, if you keep him at that di- 

* ftance which has hitherto been your fecurity.— 
05 ‘ His fudden (and as fuddenly recovered) lllnefs, 

‘ has given him an opportunity to find out, that 
c you love him. [ Alas , my dear , 1 knew you loved 

* him /] He is, as you relate, every hour more 
and more an incroacher, upon it. He has feenvd 

€ to change his nature, and is all love and gentle- 

* nefs. The wolf has put on the fheep’s cloath- 
c ing; yet more than once has fhewil his teeth, 

^ c and his hardly fheathed claws. The inftance 

* you have given of his freedom with your perfon, 

‘ which you could not but refent; and yet, as 

* matters are circumftanced between you, could 
‘ not but pafs over, when Tomlinfon’s letter 

* called you into his company (<z), ftiew the acI- 
03 * « vantage he has now over you ; and alfo, that if 

6 he can obtain greater, he will.— And for this 
< vervreafon (as I apprehend) it is, that Tom- 

* linfon is introduced ; that is to fay, to give you 
‘ the greater fecurity, and to be a mediator, if 

* mortal offence be given you, by any villainous 

* attempt.—The day feems not now to be fo 

Q_ 3 much 
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'much in your power as it ought to be, fince 
* That now partly depends on your uncle, whole 
4 prefence, at your own motion, he has wifhed 
4 on the occalion.— A wifh, were all real, very 
4 unlikely, I think, to be granted.’ 

And thus fituated, fhould he offer greater free¬ 
doms, muft you not forgive him ? 

I fear nothing (as I know who has faid ),. that 
devil carnate or incarnate can fairly do againft a 
^ virtue fo eftablilhed (a )—But furprizes, my dear, 
in fuch a houfe as that you are in, and in fuch 
circumflances as I have mentioned, I greatly 
^ fear !—The man, one,who has already triumphed 
over perfons worthy of his alliance. 

What then have you to do, but to fly this 
‘ houfe, this infernal houfe!— O that your heart 
would let you fly him ! 

If you fhould be difpofed fo to do, Mrs. Townf- 
^ end mall be ready at your command.—But if you 
meet with no impediments, no new caufes of 
doubt, I think your reputation in the eye of the 
world, tho* not your happinefs, is concerned, 
that you fhould be his.—And yet I cannot bear, 
that thefe libertines fhould be rewarded for their 
villainy with the beft of the Sex, when the worft 
of it are too good for them. 

But if you meet with the leaf! ground for fuf- 
picion ; if he would detain you at the odious 
houfe, or wifh you to flay, now you know what 
the people are, fly him , whatever your profpe&s^ 
are, as well as them. 

In one of your next airings, if you have no 
{i^ other way, refufe to return with him. Name me 
for your intelligencer, that you are in a bad houfe; 
and if you think you cannot now break with him, 
feem rather to believe that he may not know it 
to be fo; and that' I do not believe he does ; And 

4 yet 

(«) See Mrs. Norton's letter, p. 31 . of this Volume . 
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yet this belief in us both muft appear to be very 
grofs. 

^ But fuppofe you defire, and infift upon it, to 
go out of town for the air, this fultry weather ?— 
You may plead your health for fo doing. He dare 
not refift fuch a plea. Your brother’s foolifh* 
fcheme, I am told, is certainly given up; fo you 
need not be afraid on that account. 

* If you do not fly the houfe upon reading of this, 
or fome way or other get out of it, I fhall judge of 
his power over you, by the little you will have 
over either him or yourfelf. 

One of my informants has made flight inquiries, 
concerning Mrs. Fretchville. Did he ever name 
to you the ftreet or fquare fhe lived in ?— I don’t 
remember, that you, in any of yours, mentioned 
& either to me. Strange, very ftrange, This, I think! 
No fuch perfon or houfe can be found, near any 
of the new ftreets or fquares, where the lights I 
had from your letters led me to imagine her houfe 
might be.—Afk him, What ftreet the houfe is in, 
if he has not told you. And let me know. If he 
make a difficulty of that circumftance, it will 
amount to a detection.—And yet, I think, you 
have enough without this. 

I fhall fend this long letter by Collins, who 
changes his day to oblige me; and that he may 
try (now I know where you are), to get it into 
your own hands. If he cannot, he will leave it 
at Wilfon’s. As none of our letters by that con¬ 
veyance have mifcarried, when you have been in 
more apparently difagreeable fituations than you 
are in at prefent, I hope that This will go fafe, if 
Collins fhould be obliged to leave it there. 

05* I wrote a fhort letter to you in my firft agita¬ 
tions. It contained not above twenty lines, all 
full of fright, alarm, and execration. But being 
afraid, that my vehemence would too much affedf 

0.4 you. 
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you, I thought it better to wait a little, as well 
tor the reafons already hinted at, as to be able to 
give you as many particulars as I could ; and my 
thoughts upon all. And now, I think, taking to 
your aid other circumftances as they have offer’d, 
or may offer, you will be fufficiently armed to re¬ 
fill all his machinations, be they what they will. 
& One word more. Command me up, if I can 
be of the leaft fervice or pleafure to you. ] value 
not fame: I value not cenfure; nor even life it- 
felf, I verily think, as I do your honour, and 
your friendlhip—For, is not your honour mv ho¬ 
nour ? And is not your friendlhip the pride of my 
life? . 

May heaven preferve you, my deareft creature, 
in honour and fafety, is the prayer, the hourly 
prayer, of > : , / - 1 * 

Your ever-faithful and affectionate 

Anna Howe. 

Thurfday Morn. 5 . I have 
written all night. 

To Mifs Howe. 

My dearejl creature , 

HOW you have Ihock’d, confounded, furpriz’d, 
aftonifh’d me, by your dreadful communica¬ 
tion !—My heart Is too weak to bear up againft fuch a 
ftroke as this !—When all hope was with me ! When 
my profpeCts were fo much mended !—But can there 
be fuch villainy in men, as in this vile principal, and 
equally vile agent! > « 1 

I am really ill-—Very ill—Grief and furprize, and, 
now I will fay, defpair, have overcome me 1-All, all, 
you have laid down as conjecture, appears to me now 
to be more than conjecture ! 

O that your mother would have the goodnefs to per¬ 
mit me the prefence of the only comforter that my 

v, S' afflicted. 
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afflicted, my half-broken heart, could be raifed by ! 
But I charge you, think not of coming up without 
her indulgent permiflion.—l am too ill, at prefent, my 
dear, to think of combating with this dreadful man ; 
and of flying from this horrid houfe !-My bad writing 
will fhew you this.-But my illnefs will be my prefent 
fecurity, fhould he indeed have meditated villainy.— 
Forgive, O forgive me, my deareft friend, the trouble 
I have given you !— All muft foon— But why add I 
grief to grief, and trouble to trouble?—But I charge 
you, my beloved creature, not to think of coming 
up, without your mother’s leave, to the truly defo¬ 
late, and broken-fpirited 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

^ % %>i .•# ^ • f p . . * fr * . •• ^ t § j # 

Well, Jack ! — And what thinkeft thou of this 
laft letter ? — Mifs Howe values not either fame or 
cenfure ; and thinkeft thou, that this letter will not 
bring the little fury up, tho’ fhe could procure no 
other conveyance than her higgler’s paniers, one for 
herfelf, the other for her maid ? — She knows where 
to come now !—Many a little villain have I punilhed 
for knowing more than I would have her know ; and 
that by adding to her knowlege and experience.— 
What thinkeft thou, Belford, if by getting hither 
this virago, and giving caufe for a lamentable letter 
from her, to the fair fugitive, I fhould be able to re¬ 
cover her ? — Would fhe not vifit that friend in her 
diftrefs, thinkeft thou, whofe intended vifit to her in 
hers , brought her into the condition fhe herfelf had fo 
perfidioufly efcaped from ? 

Let me enjoy the thought! 

Shall 1-.fend this letter ? —- Thou feeft I have left 
rpom, if I fail in the exadf imitation of fo charming a 
hand, to avoid too ftri<ft a fcrutiny. — Do they not 
both deferve it of me?—Seeft thou not how the rave- 
ing girl threatens her mother ?—Ought fhe not to be 
puniih’d ?—And can I be a worfe devil, or villain, or 

0.5 monftei} 
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monfter, than (he calls me in this letter 5 and has cal¬ 
led me in her former letters; were I to punifh them 
both, as my vengeance urges me to punilh them. 

' .And when I have executed That my vengeance, how 
charmingly fatisfied may they both go down into the 
country, and keep houfe together, and have a much 
* better reafon than their pride could give them, for 
living the Single-life they have both feemed fo fond of? 

I will fet about tranfcribing it this moment, I think. 
I can refolve afterwards. Yet what has poor Hick¬ 
man done to deferve this of me ?—But glorioufly 
; would it punifh the mother (as well as daughter) for 
all her fordid avarice; and for her undutifulnefs to 
honeft Mr. Howe, whole heart flie actually broke. I 
am on tip-toe. Jack, to enter upon this project.—Is 
not one country as good to me as another, if I Ihould 
be obliged to take another tour upon it? 

' But I will not venture. Mr. Hickman is a good 
man, they tell me. 1 love a good man. I hope one 
of thefe days to be a good man myfelf. Befides, I 
have heard within this week, fomething of this honeft 
fellow that fhews he has a foul $ when I thought, if 
he had one, that it lay a little of the deepeft to emerge 
to notice, except on very extraordinary occalions; and 
that then it prefently funk again into its Cellula adi- 
pcfa. —The man is a plump man, —Didft ever fee him, 

‘ J ack ? 

Blithe principal reafon that withholds me (for ’tis 
a tempting proieft !) is, for fear of being utterly 
blown up, if I mould not be quick enough with my 
4 letter, or if Mifs Howe fhould deliberate on fettipg 
cut, or try her mother’s confcnt firft ; in which time* 
a letter from my frighted beauty might reach her; for 
I have no doubt, where-ever fhe has refuged, but her 
fiift work was to write to her vixen friend. I will 
therefore go on patiently 3 and take my revenge upon 
the little fury at my lcifure. 

But, 
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But, in fpite of my compaflion for Hickman, whofe 
better character is fometimes my envy, and who is one 
of thofe mortals that bring clumfinefs into credit with 
the mothers , to the difgrace of us clever fellows, and 
often to our difappointment with the daughters 3 and 
who has been very bufy in aflifting thefe double-arm’d 
beauties againft me 3 I fwear by all the Dii Majores , 
as well as Minores , that I will have Mifs Howe* if 
I cannot have her more exalted friend !— And then, 
if there be fo much flaming love between thefe girls 
as they pretend, what will my charmer profit by her 
efcape ? 

And now, that I fhall permit Mifs Howe to reign 
a little longer, let me afk thee, If thou haft not, 
in the inclofed letter, a frejh inftance, that a great 
many of my difficulties with her fifter-toaft are owing 
to this flighty girl ?—*Tis true, that here was natural¬ 
ly a confounded fharp wintry air3 and, if a little cold 
Water was thrown into the path, no wonder that it was 
inftantly frozen3 and that a poor honeft traveller 
found it next to impoflible to keep his way ; one foot 
Aiding back as faft as the other advanced 3 to the en¬ 
dangering of his limbs or neck. But yet I think it 
impoflible, that ftie fhould have baffled me as fhc has 
done (novice as fhe is, and never before from under 
her parents wing), had (he not been armed by a virago, 
who was formerly very near fhewing, that fhc .could 
better advife than pra&ife. But this, I believe, I have 
faid more than once before. 

I am loth to reproach myfelf y now the cruel crea- 
'( ture has efcaped me5 for what would that do, but 
add to my torment ? Since evils felf-caufed, and 
* avoidable, admit hot of palliation or comfort. And 
yet, if thou telleft me, that all her ftrength was owing 
to my weaknefs, and that I have been a curled coward 
in this whole affair 3 why then, Jack, I may blu/h, 
and be vexed 3 but, by m y foul, I cannot contradict 
thee. 
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But this, Belford, I hope—that if I can turn the 
poifon of this letter into wholfome aliment; that is 
to fay, if I can make ufe of it to my advantage ; I 
lhall have thy free confent to do it. 

I am always careful to open covers cautioufly, and 
to preferve feals intire. I will draw out from this 
curfed letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever 
half fo diligent to learn Spanifh, at the Quixote re¬ 
commendation of a certain Peer, as I will be to gain a 
maftery of this vixen’s hand. 


LETTER LV. 


Mtfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Thurfday Evenings "June 8. 


A Fter my laft:, fo full of other hopes, the contents 1 
of This will furprife you. O my deareft friend, 
the man has at laft proved himfelf to be a villain?! 
It was with the utmoft difficulty laft night, that I pre- 
ferved myfelf from the vileft diflionour. He extorted 
from me a promife of forgivenefs ; and that I would 
fee him next day, as if nothing had happened ; But 
if it were poffible to efcape from a wretch, who, as I 
have too much reafon to believe, formed a plot to fire 
the houfe, to frighten me, almoft naked, into his 
arms, how could I fee him next day ? 

I have efcaped, Heaven be praifed,. I have! And 
have now no other concern, than that I fly from the 
only hope that could have made fuch an hufband to¬ 
lerable to me > The reconciliation with my friends, fo 
agreeably undertaken by my uncle. . . .. 

All my prefent hope is. To find fome reputable 
family, of perfon of my own Sex, who is obliged to 
go beyond fea, or who lives abroad ; I care not whi¬ 
ther but if I might choofe, in fome one of our 
American colonies—Never to be heard of more by 
my relations, whom I have fo grievoufiy offended. 
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Nor let your generous heart be moved at what I 
write: If I can efcape the dreadfulleft part of my fa¬ 
ther’s maledi&ion (for the temporary part is already in 
a manner fulfilled, which makes me tremble in appre- 
henlion of the other), I lhall think the wreck of my 
worldly fortunes a happy compolition. 

Neither is there need of the renewal of your fo. 
often tender’d goodnefs to me: For I have with me 
rings and other valuables, that were fent me with my 
cloaths, which will turn into money, to anfwer all I 
can want, till Providence fhall be pleafed to put me into 
fome way to help myfelf, if, for my further punifh- 
ment, my life is to be lengthen’d beyond my wifhes. 

Impute not this fcheme, my beloved friend, either 
to deje&ion on one hand, or to that romantic turn on 
the other, which we have fuppofed generally to ob¬ 
tain with our Sex, from Fifteen to Twenty two : For, 
be pleafed to confider my unhappy fituation, in the 
light in which it really mult appear to every confider- 
ate perfon, who knows it. In the firft place, the 
man, who has had the affurance to think me, and to 
endeavour to make me, his property ^will hunt me from 
place to place, and fearch after me as an eftray: And 
he knows he may do fo with impunity 5 for whom 
have I to protedf me from him ? 

Then as to my eftate, the enviable eftate, which 
has been the original caufe of all my misfortunes, it 
(hall never be mine upon litigated terms. What is 
there in being enabled to boaft, that I am worth more 
than I can ufe , or wijh to ufe ? — And if my power 
is circumfcribed, I lhall not have that to anfwer for, 
which I Ihould have, if I did not ufe it as I ought; 
Which very few do. I fhall have no hufband, of 
whofe intereft I ought to be fo regardful, as to pre¬ 
vent me doing more than juftice toothers, that I may 
not do lefs to him.— If therefore, my father will be 
pleafed (as I lhall prefume, in proper time, to propofe 
to him) to pay two annuities out of it, one to my 

Q nn dear 
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dear Mrs. Norton, which may make her eafy for the 
remainder of her life, as fhe is now growing into years ; 
the other of 50 L per annum , to the fame good wo¬ 
man, for the ufe of My poor , as I have had the vanity 
to call a certain fet of people, concerning whom fhe 
knows all my mind; that fo as few as poflible may 
fuffer by the confequences of my error; God blefsthem, 
and give them heart’s-eafe and content with the reft. 

Other reafons for my taking the ftep I have hinted 
at, are thefe: 

This wicked man knows I have no friend to the 
world but you : Your neighbourhood therefore would 
be the firft: he would feek for me in, were you to think 
it poflible for me to be concealed in it: And in this 
cafe You might be fubje&ed to inconveniencies greater 
even than thofe which you have already fuftained on 
my account. 

From my coufin Morden, were he to come, I could 
not hope prote&ion ; fince, by his letter to me, it is 
evident, that my brother has engaged him in his party : 
Nor would I, by any means, fubjedfc fo worthy a man 
to danger; as might be the cafe, from the violence of 
this ungovernable fpirit. 

Thefe things confidered, what better method can I 
take, than to go abroad to fome one of the Englifh co- 
lonies; where nobody but yourfelf fhall know any¬ 
thing of me; nor You, let me tell you, prefently, 
nor till I am fixed, and, if it pleafe God, in a courfe 
of living tolerably to my mind. For it is no fmall 
part of my concern, that my indifcretions have laid 
fo heavy a tax upon You, my dear friend, to whom, 
once, I hoped to give more pleafure than pain. 

I am at prefent at one Mrs. Moore’s at Hamp- 
ftead. My heart mifgave me at coming to this vil- 
lage, becaufe I had been here with him more than 
once . hut the coach hither was fo ready a conveni- 
ency, that I knew not what to do better. Then I 
ihall ftay here no longer than till I can receive your 

anfwer 
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anfwer to this : In which you will be pleafed to let 
me know, if I cannot be hid, according to your former 
contrivance [Happy, had I given into it at the time !] 
by Mrs, Townfend’s afflftance, till the heat of his 
fearch be over. The Deptford road, I imagine, will 
be the right dire&ion, to hear of a paflage, and to 
get fafely aboard. 

O why was the great ‘fiend of all unchained, and 
permitted to afiume fo fpecious a form, and yet allow¬ 
ed to conceal his feet and his talons, till with the one 
he was ready to trample upon my honour, and to 
ftrike the other into my heart! -And what had I done, 
that he fhould be let loofe particularly upon me ! 

Forgive me this murmuring queftion, the effect of. 
my impatience, my guilty impatience, I doubt: For, 
as 1 have efcaped with my honour, and nothing but 
my worldly profpe&s, and my pride, my ambition, 
and my vanity, have fuffered in this wreck of my 
hopefuller fortunes, may I not ftill be more happy than 
I deferve to be ? And is it not in my own power ftill, 
by the divine favour, to fecure the great ftake of all ? 
And who knows, that this very path into which my 
inconfideration has thrown me, ftrew’d as it is with 
briars and thorns, which tear in pieces my gaudier 
trappings, may not be the right path to lead me into 
the great road to my future happinefs; which might 
have been endanger’d by evil communication ? 

And after all. Are there not ftill more deferving 
perfons than I, who never failed in any capital point 
of duty, that have been more humbled than myfelf; 
and fome too, by the errors of parents and relations, 
by the tricks and bafenefs of guardians, and truftees, 
and in which their own rafhnefs or folly had no part ? 

I will then endeavour to.make the beft of my pre- 
fent lot. And join with me, my beft, my only friend, 
in praying, Th.;t my puniihment may end here; and 
that my prcfent afflictions, may be fan£tified to me. 

This letter will enable you to account for a line or 
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two,which I fent toWilfon’s, to be carried to you, only 
for a feint, to get his fervant out of the way. He 
feemed to be left, as I thought, for 4 fpy upon me. 
But returning too foon, I was forced to write a few 
lines for him to carry to his Mailer, to a tavern near 
Do&ors-Commons, with the fame view: And this 
happily anfwered my end. 

I wrote early in the morning a bitter letter to the 
wretch, which I left for him obvious enough $ and I 
fuppofe he has it by this time. I kept no copy of it. 

I (hall recoiled the contents, and give you the parti¬ 
culars of all, at more leifure. 

I am fure you will approve of my efcape—The ra¬ 
ther, as the people of the houfe muft be very vile : 
for they, and that Dorcas too, did hear me (I know 
they did) cry out for help : If the fire had been other 
than a villainous plot (altho* in the morning, to blind 
them, I pretended to think it otherwife), they would 
have been alarmed as much as I; and have run in, 
hearing me fcream, to comfort me, fuppofing my terror 
was the fire; to relieve me^ fuppofing it were any¬ 
thing elfe. But the vile Dorcas went away, as foon 
as fhe faw the wretch throw his arms about me !— 
Blefs me, my dear, I had only my flippers and an 
under-petticoat on. I was frighted out of my bed, 
by her cries of fire; and that I fhould be burnt to 
afhes in a moment!— And fhe to go away, and never 
to return, nor any-body elfe: And yet 1 heard wo¬ 
mens voices in the next room ; indeed I did.-— An 
evident contrivance of them all:— God be praifed, I 
am out of their houfe ! 

My terror is not yet over; I can hardly think mp- 
felf fafe: Every well-drefl'cd man I fee from my win5^ 
dows, whether 011 horfeback or on foot, I think to 
be him. 

I know you will expedite an anfwer. A man and 
horfe will be procured me to-morrow early, to carry 
I his. To be lure, you cannot return an anfwer by the . 
® fame 
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fame*man, becaufeyou muft fee Mrs. Townfend firft: 
Neverthelefs, I (hall wait with impatience till you 
can ; having no friend but you to apply to ; and be¬ 
ing fuch a ftranger to this part of the world, that I 
know not which way to turn myfelf; whither to go ; 
nor what to do !—What a dreadful hand have I made 
of it ! 

Mrs. Moore, at whofe houfe I am, is a widow, and 
of a good chara&er: And of this, one of her neigh¬ 
bours, of whom I bought a handkerchief, purpoiely 
to make inquiry before I would venture, informed 
me. 

I will not fet my foot out of doors, till I have your 
direction: And I am the more fecure, having dropt 
words to the people of the houfe where the coach fet 
me down, as if I expe&ed a chariot to meet me in 
my way to Hendon, a village a little diftance from 
this.— And when I left their houfe, I walked back¬ 
ward and forward upon the hill, at firft not knowing 
what to do, and afterwards, to be certain that I was not 
watched, before I ventured to inquire after a lodging. 

You will dire£! for me, my dear, by the name of 
Mrs-Harriot Lucas. 

Had I not made my efcape when I did, I was re- 
folved to attempt it again and again. He was gone to 
the Commons for a licence, as he wrote me word ; 
for I refttfed to fee him, notwithftanding the promife 
he extorted from me. 

How hard, how next-to impoflible, my dear, to 
avoid many leffer deviations, when we are betrayed 
into a capital one ! 

For fear I fhould not get away at my firft effort, I 
had apprifed him, that I would not fet eye upon him 
under a week, in order to gain myfelf time for it in 
different ways—And were I fo to have been watched, 
as to have made it neceffary, I would, after fuch an 
inftance of the connivance of the women of the houfe, 

have run out into the ftreet, and thrown myfelf into the 

next 
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next houfe I could have enter'd j or claimed prote&ion 
from the firft perfon I had met—Women to defert the 
caufe of a poor creature, of their own Sex, in fuch a 
fituation, what muft they be ! — Then, fuch poor 
guilty fort of figures did they make in the morn¬ 
ing, after he was gone out—fo earneft to get me up 
flairs, and to convince me, by the fcorched window- 
boards, and burnt curtains and vallens, that the fire 
was real—that (although I feemed to believe all they 
would have me believe) I was more and more refolved 
to get out of their houfe at all adventures. 

When I began, I thought to write but a few lines. 
But, be my fubje <51 what it will, I know not how to 
conclude, when I write to you. It was always fo : It 
is not therefore owing peculiarly to that moil intereft- 
ing and unhappy fituation, which you will allow, 
however, to engrofs, at prefent, the whole mind of 

Tour unhappy , but ever-aJfeftionate y 

Clarissa Harlowe* 

LETTER LVI. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

A Friday morning , paft Two o'clock, 

/ O Triumphe ! Io Clarifia, fing ! — Once more, 
what a happy man thy friend !— A filly dear no¬ 
vice, to be heard to tell the coachman whither to carry 
her !— And to go to Hampjlead ,, of all the villages 
about London ! — The place where we had been to¬ 
gether more than once! . 

Methinks I am forry (he managed no better !— I 
fnall find the recovery of her too eafy a talk, I fear ! 
Had (he but known, how much difficulty enhances the 
value of any thing with me, and had Ihe had the leafl 
notion of obliging me, fhe would never have ftopt fhort 
at Hampjlead , furely. 

Well, but after all this exultation, thou wilt alk. 

If 
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If I have already got back my charmer ?— I have 
not. — But knowing where fhe is, is almoft the 
fame thing as having her in my power : And it de¬ 
lights me to think, how (he will ftart and tremble, 
when I firft pop upon her ! How ihe will look with 
confcious guilt, that will more than wipe off my guilt 
of Wednefday night, when (he fees hex injured lover, 
and acknowleged hufband, from whom, the greateft 
of felonies, fhe would have ftollen herfelf. 

But thou wilt be impatient to know how this came 
about. Read the inclofed here, and remember the 
inftructions, which, from time to time, I have given 
my fellow, in apprehenfion of fuch an elopement; 
and that will tell thee all, and what I may reafonably 
expect from the rafcal’s diligence and management, if 
he wifhes ever to fee my face again. 

I received it about half an hour ago, juft as I was 
going to lie down in my cloaths: And it has made me 
10 much alive, that, midnight as it is, I have fent for 
a Blunt’s chariot, to attend me here by day-peep, with 
my vfual coachman , if poffible; and knowing not 
elfc what to do with myfelf, I fat down, and, in the 
joy of my heart, have not only wrote thus far, but 
have concluded upon the meafures I {hall take when 
admitted to her prefence: For well am I aware of the 
difficulties I {hall have to contend with from her per- 
verfenefs. 

Honnored Sur , 

T IIIS is to fertifie your honner, as how I am heer 
at Hameftet, wher I have found out my Lady to 
be in logins at one Mrs. Moore’s, near upon Hameflet 
hethe. And I have fo ordered matters, that her Ladi- 
fhip cannot ftur but I muft have notice of her goins 
and comins. As I knowed I durfted not look into your 
Honner’s fafe, if I had not found out my Lady, thoff 
(he was gone off the prems’s in a-quartir off an hour, 
as a man may fay ; fo I knowed you would be glad at 

heart 
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heart to know I had found her out: And fo I fend 
thifs Petur Partrick, who is to haf 5 fhillins, it being 
now nere ,12 of the clock at nite ; for he would not 
ffur without a hartie drinck too befides : And I was 
willing all fhulde be fnug likewayes at the logins befoer 
I fent. 

I have munny of youre Honner’s, but I thout as 
how if ihe man was payed by me beforend, he* 
mought play trix ; fo left that to youre Honner. ^ 

My La ly knows nothing of my being hereaway. 
But I thoute it beft not to leve the plafe, becaufe me 
has tacken the logins but for a fue nites.' 

If your Honner cum to the Upper Flax, I will be 
in fite all the day about the Tapp-houfe or the Hethe, 
I have borroued an othir cote, inftead off your Hon- 
ner’s liferie, and a blacke wigge ; foe cannot be knoeiv 
by my Lady, iff as howe flhe fhuld fee me: And 
have made as if I had the toothe-ake ; fo with my han* 
criffe at my mothe, the tethe which your Honne r waa 
plefed to bett out with your honner’s fyfte, and my 
darn’d wide mothe, as youre Honner notifys it to be, 
cannot be knoen to be mine. 

The tow inner letters I had from my Lady, before 
fhe went off the prems’s. One was to be left at Mr. 
Wilfon’s for Mifs Howe. The next was to be for 
your Honner. But I knew you was not at the plafe 
directed ; and being afear’d of what fell out, fo I kept 
them for your Honner, and fo could not give um to 
you, until I feed you. Mifs How’s I only made be¬ 
lief to her Ladimip as I carred it, and fed as how 
there was nothing left for hur, as fhee wifhed to knoe j; 
So here they be bothe. 

I am, may it plefs your Honner, 

Tour Honner's moji dutiful , 

and, wonce more y happy fervant , 

Wm. Summers. 
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The two inner letters, as Will, calls them, 'tis 
plaiQ, were wrote for no other purpofe, but to fend 
him out of the way with them, and one of them to 
amufe me. That directed to Mifs Howe is only this: 


T Write this, my dear Mifs Howe, only for a feint, 
* and to fee if it will go current. I lhall write at 
large very foon, if not miferably prevented ! ! \ 

Cl.' H. 

Now, Jack, will not her feints juftify mine ? Does 
lhe not invade my province, thinkeft thou ? And is it 
not now fairly come to Who Jhall moji deceive and 
cheat the other ? So, I thank my liars, we are upon 
a par* at laft, as to this point— Which is a great 
eafe; to my confcience, thou mull believe. And if 
what Hudibras tells us is true, the dear fugitive has 
alfo abundance of pleafure to come. S 

Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
In being cheated , as to cheat . 

As lookers-on find mofl delight , 

Who lea ft perceive the juggler's fleight ; 

And fill the lefs they underjlandy 

’ The more admire the fieight of hand . 

v: ••• • y 

. T ” IS is ®y dear juggler’s letter to me; the other 
inner letter fent by Will, 


Mr. Lovelace, Thurfday, June 8. 

Tj u not give me caufe to dread your return. If you 
would not that I Ihould hate you for ever, fend 
me half a line by the bearer, to allure me that you 
will not attempt to fee me for a week to come. I can- 
not ook you in the face without equal confulion and 
indignation. ^ he obliging me in This is but a poor 
atonement for your iaft night’s vile behaviour. 

You may pafs this time in a journey to yoyr uncle’s ; 

i \ and 
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and I cannot doubt, if the Ladies of your family are 
as favourable to me, as you have allured me they are, 
but that you will have intereft enough to prevail with, 
one of them, to oblige me with her company. After 
your bafenefs of laft night, you will not wonder, that 
I inlift upon this proof of your future honour. 

If Captain Tomlinfon comes mean time, I can hear 
what he has to fay, and fend you an account of it. 

But in lefs than a week, if you fee me, itmuftbe 
owing to a frefti aft of violence, of which you know 
not the confequence. 

Send me the requefted line, if ever you expeft to 
have the forgivenefs confirmed; the promife of which 
you extorted from 

The Unhappy 

Cl. H. 


Now, Belford, whatcanft thou fay in behalf of this 
fweet rogue of a Lady ? What canjt thou fay for her? 
’Tis apparent, that fhe was fully determined upon an 
elopement, when fhe wrote it: And thus would (he 
make me of party againft myfelf, by drawing me in 
to give her a week’s time to compleat it in-: And, 
wickeder (Till, fend me upon a fool’s errand to bring 
up one of my coufins : — When we came, to have 
the fatisfaftion of finding her gone off, and me expofed 
for ever !— What punifhment can be bad enough for 
fuch a little villain of a Lady ! 

But mind, moreover, how plaufibly fhe accounts 
by this billet (fuppofing fhe had no opportunity of 
eloping before I returned) for the refolution of not 
feeing me for a week ; and for the bread and butter 
expedient! — So childifh as we thought it! 

The chariot is not come; and if it were, it is yet 
too foon for every-thing but my impatience. And" as 
I have already taken all my meafures, and can think 
of nothing but my triumph, I will refume her violent 
letter, in order to ftrengthen my refolutions againft 
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her. I was before in too gloomy a way to proceed 
with it: But now the fubjeft is all alive to me and 
my gayer fancy, like .the fun-beams, will irradiate it 

and turn the folemn deep green into a brighter ver¬ 
dure. ® 

When I have called upon my charmer to explain 
feme parts cf her letter, and to atone for others, I 
will fend it, or a copy of it, to thee. • 

S . u * c ? at Patent to. tell thee, in the firft place,' 

thztjbe is detcrimned never to be my wife. —To be furel 

there ought to be no compulfion in fo material a cafe. 

Umpullion was her parents fault, which I have cen- 

fured fo feverely, that I fliall hardly be guilty of the 

An . d * am glad I know her mind as to this 
eifential point. 

I have ruined her, Hie fays 1 —Now that’s a fib, 
take it in her own way If I had, Ihe would not 
perhaps have run away from me. 

She is thrown upon the wide world: Now I own 
that Hampftead-Heath affords very pretty, and ver£ 
extenjive profpefl. ; but ’tis not the wide world nZ 
ther And fuppofe that to be her grievance, I hope 
foon to reftore her to a narrower . ^ 

I am the enemy of her foul, as well as of her ho - 

ZT_- F ^ f r nd f y 6 ! Nev erthelels, another 
tib . For I love her foul very well; but think no 
more of it in this cafe than of my own. 

bhc is to be thrown upon ftrangers !— And is not 
fu r “ e ! ° Wn faU t ’ Much a § ainft m y will, I am 

& from a fta * of independency into one of obis, 
f r r t She ntver was in a Date of independency-, nor 
is it fit 3 woman fhould, pf any age, or in any ftate 

f h 1’* ^ n ^,? s . to ^ ate obligation, there is no 
fuch thing as living without being beholden to fome- 

of d tL r M -T a , 0bllgatioa is the very effence and foul 
f tne focial and commercial life : _ Why ihould the 

be exempt from it ?— I am fure the perfon flie raves 
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at, defires not fuch exemption;— has been long 
dependent upon her* and would rejoice-tOjO we further 
obligations to her, than he can boalt of hither^.^j^ 

She talks of her father’s curfe :— But have I not 
repaid him for it "aft hundred-fold, in the fame coin ? 
But why muft the faults of other people be laid at my 
door ? Have I not enow of my own ? • 

But the grey-eyed dawn begins to peep—r Let me 
fum up all. 

In fhort, then, the dear creature’s letter 4 is a col- 
le&ioti of inveftives not . very new to me j though the 
occafion for them, no doubt, is new to her. A little 
fprinkling of the romantic an<} contradictory juns thro’ 
it* She loves, and fhe hates : She encourages me to 
purfue her, by telling me I fafely may 5 and yet the 
^begs I will not : . She apprehends, poverty and.want, 
yet refolves to give away her eflate : TV gratify 
whom ?—Why, in fhort, thofe who hays besfl;(tfte 
caufe of her misfortunes. And finally, tfip*-(he ifc- 
folves never to be mine, yet The has fome regre$$c:ft 
leaving me, becaufe of the opening profpe&s of a 
reconciliation with her friends. ^ 

But never did morning dawn fo tardily as this!— 
The chariot not yet come neither. _1 u»rf I 


) Tfl£WO/t 

A Gentleman to fpeak with me, Dpr^i^r- 
Who can want me thus early ? —\ tons 

Captain Tomlinfon, fayil: thou ! Surely he muft 
have travelled all night! — Early rifer as I am, bow 
could he think to find me up thus early ? V ynt 
Let but the chariot-come, and he fhall accompany 
me in it to the bottom of the hill (tho’ he return to 
town on foot; for the Captain is all obliging good- 
nefs), that I may hear, all he has to fay, and tell him 
all my mind, „apd lofeTio time. , y , , ' v 

Well, % riow am I fatisfied, that this rebellious flight 
will turn to my advantage, as all crufh’d rebellions 
do to the advantage of a Sovereign in ppfTefiion.^ 
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moi n? • 4$ $ 

'•'Dear Captain, I rejoice to Tee you: Juft in the 

nick of time :— See! See! 

senl r ,;rf 

' ( The rofy-finger d morn appears^ % 

And from her mantle flakes her tears J r 

*The fun ariftngy mortals chears y ~ 

And drives the riftng mtjls away , 

In promife of a glorious day . 


3*1 Excufe me. Sir, that 1 falute you, from my favour- 
ite Bard. He that rifes with the Lark, will fmg with 
the Lark. Strange news fince I faw you. Captain ! 
Poor miftaken Lady !— But you have too much good- 
nefs, I know, to reveal to her uncle Harlowe the er¬ 
rors of this capricious Beauty. It will all turn out for 
the beft. You muft accompany me part of the way. 
I know the delight you take in compofing differences. 
But ’tis the task of the Prudent to heal the breaches 
made by the rafhnefs and folly of the Imprudent. 


•1ST *9* 


‘ And now (all around me fo Ml, and fo filent) the 
rattling of the chariot-wheels at a ftreet’s diftance, do 
I hear !— And to this angel of a Lady 1 fly! 

Reward, O God of Love (the caufe is thy own) j 
reward thou, as it deferves, my fuffering perfevere- 
ance!— Succeed my endeavours to bring back to thy 
obedience, this charming fugitive! — Make her ac- 
knowlege her rafhnefs j repent her infuks j implore 
my forgivenefs; beg to be re-inftated in my favour, 
and that I will bury in oblivion the remembrance 
of her heinous offence againft thee, and againft me, 
thy faithful votary. 


. . 


The chariot at the door f— I come f I come !— 
I attend you, good Captain— 

Indeed, Sir— 

Pray, Sir— Civility is not ceremony. 

Vo l. IV. R 
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Anclnow, drefled like a bridegroom, my heart elated 
beyond that of the mdft ^defiring one (attended py a 
footman whom my Beloved never faw), I am already 
at Hampftead ! ,* • ^ * • 
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The Remainder of this Work will he pubUJhed at once*, 
and that as foon as ♦ indifyenfable avocations will 
permit, -tfrlfrQ* 
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Vol. in. p. 20. 1 . 8. out have. 

p. 54. /. 8. for Ariadne, rW AracHne, 

Vol. IV. 48. /.n. read inftances. 

J for true, read laudable, 

/. 49. /. 6 3 ^ 

/. 21. read perfections. 

p. 72. /. 12. for perpetrate, read perpetuate. 

p, 149. laft line but one, for all owed, read 

allowed.*" 
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LETTER I. 

to 

Air. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqi* 


Upper-Flafk, Hamjlead , Friday ( June 9) //w/7.7 o'clock . 

A m now here, and here have been this 
hour and half. What an induftrious 
fpirit have I! Nobody can fay, that I 
eat the bread of idlenefs. I take true 
pains for all the pleafure I enjoy. I can¬ 



not choofe but to admire myfelf flrangely ; for, cer¬ 
tainly, with this active foul, I fhould have made a 
very great figure in whatever ftationlhad filled. But 
hacl I been a prince !—To be fure I fhould have 
made a moft noble prince ! I fhould have led up a 
military dance equal to that of the great Macedonian. 
I fhould have added kingdom to kingdom, and rob¬ 
bed all my neighbour-fovereigns, in order to have 
obtained the pame of Robert the Great. And I would 
have gone to war with the Great Turk, and the 
Vol. V. B Perfian 
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Perfian, and the Mogholl, for their Seraglios ; for 
not one of thofe Eaftern Monarchs fhould have had a 
pretty woman to blefs himfelf with, till I had done 
with her. 

And now I have fo much leifure upon my hands, 
that, after having informed myfelf of all neceflary par¬ 
ticulars, I am fet to my fhort-hand writing, in order 
to keep up with time as well as I can: For the fubjeft 
is now become worthy of me 5 and it is yet too foon, 
I doubt, to pay my compliments to my charmer, 
after all her fatigues for two or three days paft : And, 
moreover, I have abundance of matters preparative 
to my future proceedings, to recount, in order to 
conne&, and render all intelligible. 

I parted with the captain at the foot of the hill, 
trebly inftru&ed ; that is to fay, as to the Faff, to 
the Probable, and to the Poffible, If my beloved and 
I can meet and make up, without the mediation of 
this worthy gentleman, it will be fo much the better. 
As little foreign aid, as poffible, in my amorous con¬ 
flicts, has always been a rule with me j tho' here I 
have been obliged to call in fo much. And who 
knows but it may be the better for her, the lefs fhe 
makes neceflary ? I cannot bear, that fhe fhould fit fo 
indifferent to me, as to be in earneft to part with me 
for ever, upon fo fight, or even upon any occafion. 
If I find Jhe is —But no more threatenings till fhe is in 
my power—Thou knoweft what I have vowed. 

All Will's account, from the lady's flight to his 
finding her again, all the accounts of the people of 
the houfe, the coachman's information to Will, and 
fo forth, collected together, ftand thus. 

« The Hamftead coach, when the lady came to it, 
« had but two paflengers in it. But fhe made the 
‘ fellow gooff direCtly, paying for the vacant places. 

4 The two paflengers directing the coachman to fet 
f them down at the Upper-Flafk, fhe bid him fet her 
* down there alfo, 

. 3 


* They 
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4 They took leave of her (very refpe&fully no 
4 doubt), and (he went into the houfe, and afked, If 
4 fhe could not have a difh of tea, and a room to her- 
4 felf for half an hour ? 

4 They fhewed her up to the very room where I 
4 now am. She fat at the very table I now write 

* upon ; and, I believe, the chair I fit in was hers.’ 
O Belford, if thou knoweft what Love is, thou wilt 
be able to account for thefe minutiae. 

4 She feemed fpiritlefs and fatigued. The gentle- 
4 woman herfelf chofe to attend fo genteel and lovely 
4 a gueft. She afked her. If fhe would have bread 
4 and butter to her tea ? No. She could not eat. 
4 They had very good bifcakes. As fhe pleafed. The 
4 gentlewoman ftept out for fome ; and returning on 
4 a fudden, fhe obferved the fweet fugitive endeavour- 
4 ing to reftrain a violent burft of grief, which fhe 
4 had given way to, in that little interval. 

4 However, when the tea came, fhe made her fit 
4 down with her, and afked her abundance of quefti- 
4 ons about the villages and roads in that neighbour- 

* hood. 

4 The gentlewoman took notice to her, that Jht 
4 feemed to be troubled in mind. 

4 Tender Spirits, fhe replied, could not part with 
4 dear friends without concern/ She meant me> no 

doubt. 

4 She made no inquiry about a lodging, tho* by 
4 the fequel, thou’lt obferve, that fhe feemed to in- 
4 tend to go no farther that night than Hamftead. But 
4 after fhe had drank two difhes, and put a Bifcake 
4 in her pocket—[Sweet foul, to ferve for her fupper 
4 perhaps—] fhe laid down half-a-crown ; and re- 
4 fufing change, fighing, took leave, faying, fhe 
4 would proceed towards Hendon ; the diftance to 
4 which had been one of her queftions. 

4 They offered to fend to know, if a Hamftead 
4 coach were not to go to Hendon that evening. No 
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* matter, (he faid—Perhaps fhe might meet the cha- 
4 riot.’ Another of her feints , I fuppofe ; for how, 
or with whom, could any thing of this fort have 
been concerted fince yefterday morning ? 

* She had, as the people took notice to one an- 

* other, fomething fo uncommonly noble in her air, 
4 and in her perfon and behaviour, that they were 
4 fure fhe was of quality. And having no fervant 
4 with her of either fex, her eyes [her fine eyes, 
4 the gentlewoman called them, flranger as fhe was, 
4 and a woman ! ] being fwelled and red, they were 
4 fure there was an elopement in the cafe, either 
4 from parents or guardians ; for they fuppofed her 
4 too young and too maidenly to be a married lady : 
4 And were fhe married, no hufband would let fuch a 
4 fine young creature be unattended and alone ; nor 
4 give her caufe for fo much grief, as feemed to be 
4 fettled in her countenance. Then, at times, fhe 
4 feemed to be fo bewildred, they faid, that they were 
4 afraid fhe had it in her head to make away with 
4 herfelf. 

4 All thefe things put together, excited their curi- 
4 ofity; and they engaged a peery fervant, as they 
4 called a footman who was drinking with Kit the 
4 hoftler at the tap-houfe, to watch all her motions. 
4 Tills fellow reported the following particulars, as 
4 they were re-reported to me. 

4 She indeed went towards Hendon, palling by the 
4 fign of the Caflle on the heath ; then, flopping, 
4 looked about her, and down into the valley before 
4 her. Then, turning her face towards London, 
4 fhe feemed, by the motion of her handkerchief to 
4 her eves, to weep j repenting (who knows?) the 
4 rafh ftep fhe had taken, and wifhing herfelf back 
4 again’— 

Better for her, if fhe do, Jack, once more I fay i 
—Woe be to the girl who could think of marrying 

me 
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me ’ yet be able to run away from me, and renounce 
me for ever ! 

‘ Then, continuing on a few paces, jfhe ftopt 
again ; and, as if difliking her road, again feem- 

ing to weep, diredted her courfe back towards 
* Hamftead. , 

I am glad {he wept fo much, becaufe no heart 
burns (be the occafion for the forrow what it will) 
which has that kindly relief. Hence I hardly ever 
am moved at the fight of thefe pellucid fugitives in a 
fine woman. How often, in the paft twelve hours, 
have I wilhed, that I could cry moft confoundedly! 

She then law a coach and four driving towards 
her empty. She crofted the path {he was in, as if 
to meet it $ and feemed to intend to fpeak to the 
‘ coachman, had he ftopt, or fpoke firft. He, as 
earneftly, looked at her, Every one did fo, who 
palled her ({o the man who dogg’d her was the lefts 
‘ fufpeaed) Happy rogue of a coachman, hadft 
thou known whofe notice thou didft engage, and 
whom thou mighteft have obliged j—It was the divine 
Clarifla Harlowe at whom thou gazedft !—My own 
Clarifla Harlowe !—But it was well for me th at thou 
wert as undiftinguilhing as the beafts thou droveft 5 
otherwife, w^at a wild-goofe chace had 1 been led ? 

* ^he hd Y> as well as the coachman, in {hort, 
feemed to want refolution; the horfes kept on ; the 
fellow’s head and eyes, no doubt, turned behind 
him ; and the diftance foon lengthened beyond re¬ 
call. With a wiftful eye {he looked after him ; 
fighed and wept again ; as the fervant, who then 
filly palled her, oblerved. 

‘ By this time {he had reached the houfes. She 
looked up at every one, asfliepafTed ; now-and-thea 
breathing upon her bared hand, and applying it to 
her fwelled eyes, to abate the rednefs, and dry the 
tears. At laft, feeing a bill up for letting lodgings, 
c file walked backwards and forwards half a dozen 
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4 times, as if unable to determine what to do. And 
4 then went farther into the town } and there the 
4 fellow being fpoken to by one of his familiars, he loft 
4 her for a-few minutes : But foon faw her come out 
4 of a linen-drapery {hop, attended with a fervant- 
4 maid, having, as he believed, bought fome little 
4 matters, and, as it proved, got that maid-fervant 
4 to go with her to the houfe ftie is now at (a). 

4 The fellow^ after waiting about an hour, and 
4 not feeing her come out, returned, concluding 
4 that (he had taken lodgings there/ 

And here, fuppofing my narrative of the dramatic 
kind, ends A& the Firft. And now begins. 


ACT II. 

Scene, Hamftead Heath continued\ 

Enter my Rafcal, 

TT 7 ILL. having got at all thefe particulars, by ex- 
™ changing others as frankly againft them, which 
I had formerly prepared him with, both verbally and 
in writing ; I found the people already of my party, 
and full of good wilhes for my fuccefs, repeating to 
me all they told him. 

B it he had firft acquainted me with the accounts 
he had given them of his lady and me. It is neceflary 
that I give thee the particulars of his tale—And I have 
a little time upon my hands ; for the maid of the 
houfe, who had been out of an errand, tells us, that 
fhe fa* Mrs. Moore (with whom muft be my firft 
bufinefs) go into the houfe of a young gentleman, 
within a few doors of her, who has a maiden filler, 
Mifs Rawlins by name, fo notify d for prudence, that 
none of her acquaintance undertake any thing of 
confequence, without confulting her. 

Mean while my honeft coachman is walking about 
Mifs Rawlins’s door, in order to bring me notice of 
Mrs. Moore’s return to her own houfe. I hope her 
M goflips- 

(*) See Vol. iv. p. 353. 
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goflips-tale will be as foon told as mine. Which take 
as follows. 

Will told them, before I came, 4 That his lady 

* was but lately married to one of the fineft gentle- 

* men in the world. But that, he being very gay and 

* lively, (he was mortal jealous of him; and in a fit of 
4 that fort, had eloped from him. For altho’ (he 
4 loved him dearly, and he doated upon her (as well 
4 he might, fince, as they had feen, {he was the 

* fineft creature that ever the fun fhone upon ), yet fhe 

* was apt to be very wilful and fullen, if he might take 

* the liberty to fay fo—-but truth was truth ;—and if 
4 {he could not have her own way in every thing, 

* would be for leaving him. That {he had three or 

* four times played his mafter fuch tricks ; but with 

* all the virtue and innocence in the world ; running 

* away to an intimate friend of hers, who, tho’ a 

* young lady of honour, was but too indulgent to her 
4 in this her only failing : for which reafon his mafter 
4 had brought her to London-lodgings ; their ufual 
4 refidence being in the country : And that, on his 
4 refufing to fatisfy her about a lady he had been feen 
4 with in the park, {he had, for the firft time lince 
4 {he came to town, ferved his mafter thus: Whom 
4 he had left half-diftra<fted on that account.’ 

And truly well he might, poor gentleman ! cried 
the honeft folks, pitying me before they faw me. 

4 He told them how he came by his intelligence of 
4 her ; and made himfelf fuch an intereft with them, 
4 that they helped him to a change of cloaths for him- 
4 felf ; and the landlord, at his requeft, privately 
4 inquired, if the lady a&ually remained at Mrs. 
4 Moore’s ; and for how long {he had taken the 
4 lodgings: Which he found only to be for a week 
4 certain : But {he had faid, that {he believed fhe 
4 {hould hardly ftay fo long.- And then it was that 
4 he wrote his letter, and fent it by honeft Peter 
4 Par trick, as thou haft heard.’ 

B 4 
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When I came, my perfon and drefs having anfwered 
Will’s defcription, the people were ready to worlhip 
me. I now-and-then fighed, now and-then put on 
a lighter air ; which, however, I defigned Ihould 
(hew more of vexation ill-difguifed, than of real 
chearfulnefs : And they told Will, It was a thoufand 
pities fo fine a lady (hould have fuch JkittiJh tricks ; 
adding, that (he might expofc herfelf to great dangers 
by them ; for that there were Rakes every-where 
f. Lovelace’s in every corner , Jack /], and many about 
that town, who would leave nothing unattempted to 
get into her company: And altho’ they might not 
prevail upon her, yet might they neverthelefs hurt her 
reputation ; and, in time, eftrangethe affe&ions of fo 
fine a gentleman from her. 

Good fcnfible people, thefe !—Hay, Jack ! 

Here, landlord ; one word with you. My fervant, 
I find, has acquainted you with the reafon of my 
coming this way. An unhappy affair, landlord ! A 
very unhappy affair ! But never was there a more 
virtuous woman. 

So, Sir, (he feems to be. A thoufand pities her 
Jadyfhip has fuch ways—-And to fo good-humoured a 
gentleman as you feem to he, Sir. 

Mother-fpoilt, landlord !—Mother-fpoilt ! that’s 
the thing !—But, fighing, I muff make the bed of it. 
What I want you to do for me, is to lend me a great 
coat. I care not what it is. If my fpoufe (hould fee 
me at a diftance, (he would make it very difficult 
for me to get at her fpeech. A great coat with a 
cape, if you have one. I muff come upon her be¬ 
fore (he is aware. 

I am afraid, Sir, I have none fit for fuch a gentle¬ 
man as you. 

O, any thing will do !—The worfe the better. 

Exit landlord. Re-enter with two great coats . 

Ay, landlord. This will be beft; for I can button 
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the cape over the lower part of my face. Don t I 
look devilifhly down and concern’d, landlord ? 

I never faw a gentleman with a better-natured look. 
’Tis pity you fhould have fuch tryals. Sir. 

I muft be very unhappy, no doubt of it, landlord. 
And yet I am a little pleas’d, you muft needs think, 
that I have found her out before any great inconve¬ 
nience has arifen to her. However, if I cannot break 
her of thefe freaks, file’ll break my heart; for I do 
love her with all her failings. 

The good woman, who was within hearing of all 
this, pitied me much. 

Pray, your honour, faid fhe, if I may be fo bold, 
was madam ever a mamma ? 

No J—and I fighed—We have been but a little 
while married ; and, as I may fay to you , it is her 
own fault that fhe is not in that way [Not a word 
of a lye in this, Jack]. But to tell you truth, 
madam, fhe may be compared to the dog in the 
manger— 

I underftand you, Sir, (fimpering)—She is but 
young. Sir. I have heard of one or two fuch fkittilli 
young ladies in my time. Sir.—But when madam is 
in that way, I dare fay, as fhe loves you (and it 
would be Ifrange if file did not !), all this will be 
over, and fhe may make the belt of wives. 

That’s all my hope.. 

She is as fine a lady as I ever beheld. I hope,.Sir, 
you won’t be too fevere. She’ll get over all thele 
freaks, if once fhe be a mamma, I warrant. 

I can’t be fevere to her; fhe knows that. The 
moment I fee her, all refentment is over with me, if 
fhe give me but one kind look. 

All this time, I was adjufting my horfeman’s 
coat, and Will was putting in the ties of my wig, 
and buttoning the cape over my chin. 

I aftc’d the gentlewoman for a little powder. She 
brought me a powder-box, and I lightly fliook the 
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puff over my hat, and flapt one fide of it, tho’ the 
lace look’d a little too gay for my covering ; and 
flouching it over my eyes, Shall I be known, think 
you, Madam ? 

Your honour is fo expert, Sir !—I wifh, if I may 
be fo bold, your lady has not fome caufe to be jealous. 
But it will be impoflible, if you keep your laced 
cloaths covered, that any-body fhould know you in 
that drefs to be the fame gentleman—Except they 
find you out by your clocked ftockens. 

Well obferv’d—Can’t you, landlord, lend or fell 
me a pair of ftockens, that will draw over thefe ? I 
can cut off the feet, if they won’t go into my (hoes. 

He could let me have a pair of coarfe, but clean, 
ftirrup-ftockens, if I pleafed. 

The heft in the world for the purpofe. 

He fetch’d them. Will, drew them on; and my 
legs then made a good gouty appearance. 

The good woman, fmiling,' wifhed me fuccefs ; 
and fo did the landlord : And as thou knoweft that I 
am not a bad mimic, I took a cane, which I borrowed 
of the landlord, and ftooped in the fhoulders to a 
quarter of a foot of lefs height, and ftump’d 
away crofs to the Bowling-green, to pra&ife a little 
the hobbling gaite of a gouty man. The landlady 
whifper’d her hufband, as Will, tells me. He’s a good 
one, I warrant him !—I dare fay the fault lies not all 
of one fide. While mine hoft replied, that I was fo 
lively and fo good-natur’d a gentleman, that he did 
not know who could be angry with me, do what I 
would. A fenfible fellow !—I wifh my charmer 
were of the fame opinion. 

And now I am going to try, if I can’t agree with 
goody Moore for lodgings and other conveniencies 
for my fick wife. 

Wife, Lovelace ! methinks thou interrogate!!:. 

Yes, wife ; for who knows what cautions the dear 
fugitive may have given in apprehenfton of me ? 
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But has goody Moore any other lodgings to let ? 

Yes, yes ; I have taken care of that ; and find, 
that (he has juft fuch conveniencies as I want. 
And I know that my wife will like them. For, 
altho’ married, I can do every thing I pleafe ; and 
that’s a bold word, you know. But had (he only a 
garret to let, I would have liked it; and been a poor 
author afraid of arrefts, and made that my place of 
refuge ; yet would have made (hift to pay beforehand 
for what I had. I can fuit myfelf to any condition, 
that’s my comfort. 

The widow Moore return’d ! fay you—Down, 
down, flutterer !—This impertinent heart is more 
troublefome to me than my confcience, I think.— 
I (hall be obliged to hoarfen my voice, and roughen 
my chara&er, to keep up with its puppily dancings. 

But, let me fee,—Shall I be angry or pleafed, when 
I am admitted to my beloved’s prefence ? 

Angry, to be fure.—Has (he not broken her word 
with me ?—At a time, too, when I was meditating 
to do her grateful juftice ?—And is not breach of word 
a dreadful crime in good folks ? I have ever been for 
forming my judgment of the nature of things and 
a&ions, not fo much from what they are in themfelves, 
as from the chara&er of the a&ors. Thus it would 
be as odd a thing in fuch as we to keep our words with 
a lady, as it would be wicked in her to break hers to us. 

Seed thou not, that this unfeafonable gravity is ad¬ 
mitted to quell the palpitations of this unmanageable 
heart ? But dill it will go on with its boundings. I’ll 
try, as I ride in my chariot, to tranquillize . 

Ride, Bob ! fo little a way ? 

Yes, ride, Jack ; for am I not lame ? And will it 
not look well to have a lodger who keeps his chariot ? 
What widow, what lervant, . afks queftions of a man 
with an equipage ? 

B 6 My 
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My coachman, as well as my other fervant, is un¬ 
der Will's tuition. 

Never was there fuchr a hideous rafcal as he has 
made himfelf. The devil only, and his other matter, 
can know him. They both have fet their marks up¬ 
on him. As to my Honour’s mark, it will never be 
out of his damn'd wide mothe , as he calls it. For the 
dog will be hang’d before he can lofe the reft of his 
teeth by age. 

I am gone. 

* i » m# V 4 i * J * ▼ * * • ^ ± 

LETTER II. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Harnfie&dy Friday Night , June g. 

O W, Belford, for the narrative of narratives. 
***. I will continue it, as I have opportunity ; and 
that fo dextroufly, that if I break off twenty times, 
thou (halt not difcern where I piece my thread. 

Although grievoufly afRi&ed with the gout, I alight¬ 
ed out of my chariot (leaning very hard on my 
cane with one hand, and on my new fervant’s fhoulder 
with the other) the fame inftant almoft that he had 
knock’d at the door, that I might be fure of admiflion 
into the houfe. 

I took care to button my great coat about me, and 
to cover with it even the pommel of my fword ; it 
being a little too gay for my years. I knew not 
what occafion I might have for my fword. I ftoop’d 
forward ; blink’d with my eyes to conceal their 
luftre [No vanity in faying that. Jack!] ; my chin 
wrapt up for the tooth-ach ; my flouch’d, laced hat, 
and fo much of my wig as was vifible, giving me, all 
together, the appearance of an antiquated beau. 

My wife, I refolved beforehand, Ihould have a 
complication of diforders. 

The 
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The maid came to the door. I afk’d for her 
miftrefs. She Ihew’d me into one of the parlours > and 
I fat down, with a gouty Oh!— 

Enter goody Moore. 

Your fervant. Madam—but you muft excufe me ; 
I cannot well Hand.—I find by the bill at the door, 
that you have lodgings to let [Mumbling my words 
as if, like my man Will, I had loft fome of my fore¬ 
teeth] : Be pleafed to inform me what they are; for 
I like your fituation :—And I will tell you my family 
•—I have a wife, a good old woman—Older than my- 
felf, by the way, a pretty deal. She is in a bad ftate 
of health, and is advifed into the Hamftead air. She 
will have two maid-fervants and a footman. The 
coach or chariot (I fhall not have them up both to¬ 
gether), we can put up any-where, and the coachman 
will be with his horfes. 

When, Sir, (hall you want to come in ? 

I will take them from this very day ; and, if con¬ 
venient, will bring my wife in the afternoon. 

Perhaps, Sir, you would board, as well as lodge ? 

That as you pleafe. It will fave me the trouble of 
bringing my cook, if we do. And I fuppofe you 
have fervants who know how to drefs a couple of 
difhes. My wife muft eat plain food, and I don’t 
love kickfhaws. f ' 

We have a fingle lady, who will be gone in two or 
three days. She has one of the beft apartments : 
That will then be at liberty. 

You have one or two good ones mean time, I 
prefume. Madam, juft to receive my wife ; for we 
have loft time—Thefe damn’d phyficians—Excufe 
me. Madam, I am not ufed to curfe ; but it is owing 
to the love I have for my wife—They have kept her 
in hand, till they are aftiam’d to take more fees, and 
now advife her to the air. I wifh we had fent her 
hither at firft. But we muft now make the beft 
of it. 
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Excufe me, Madam (for {he looked hard at me)> 
that I am muffled up thus in this warm weather. I 
am but too fenfible, that I have left my chamber 
fooner than I ought, and perhaps (hall have a return 
of my gout for it. I came out thus muffled up, with 
a dreadful pain in my jaws j an ague in them, I believe. 
But my poor dear will not be fatisfied with any body’s 
care but mine. And, as I told you, we have loft time. 

You fhall fee what accommodations I have, if 
you pleafe. Sir. But I doubt, you are too lame to 
walk up ftairs. 

I can make fhift to hobble up, now I have refted a 
little. I’ll juft look upon the apartment my wife is to 
have. Any thing may do for the fervants : And as 
you feem to be a good fort of gentlewoman, I {han’t 
ftand for a price, and will pay well, befides, for the 
trouble I {hall give. 

She led the way ; and I, leaning upon the banifters, 
made fhift to get up with lefs fatigue than I expe&ed 
from ancles fo weak. But oh ! Jack, What was 
Sixtus the Vth’s artful depreffion of his natural powers 
to mine, when, as the half dead Montalto, he gaped 
for the pretendedly unfought Pontificate, and, the mo¬ 
ment he was chofen, leapt upon the prancing beaft, 
which it was thought, by the amazed conclave, he 
was not able to mount without help of chairs and men ? 
Never was there a more joyous heart and lighter heels 
than mine, joined together, yet both denied their 
fun<51ions j the one fluttering in fecret, ready to burft: 
its bars for relief-ful expreflion, the others obliged to 
an hobbling motion 5 when, unreftrained, they would, 
in their mafter’s imagination, have mounted him to 
the lunar world, without the help of a ladder. 

T here were three rooms on a floor ; two of them 
han fome ; and the third, the faid, ftill handfomer; 
but the lady was in it. - 

I faw !—I faw, ft.e was ! for as I hobbled up, cry¬ 
ing out upon my weak ancles, in the hoarfe mumbling 
— . voice 
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voice I had aflumed, I beheld a little piece of her, 
juft calling an eye, with the door a-jar, as they 
call it, to obferve who was coming up; and, feeing 
fuch an old clumfy fellow great-coated in weather 
fo warm, flouched, and muffled up, fhe withdrew, 
fhutting the door without any emotion. But it was 
not fo with me; for thou canft not imagine how my 
heart danced to my mouth, at the very glimpfe of 
her ; fo that I was afraid die thump, thump, thump¬ 
ing villain, which had fo lately thumped as much to no 
purpofe, would have choak’d me. 

I liked the lodgings well ; and the more, as fhe 
faid the third room was ftill handfomer. I muft fit 
down, Madam (and chofe the darkeft part of the 
room): Won’t you take afeat yourfelf ? No price fhall 
part us. But I will leave the terms to you and my 
wife, if you pleafe : And alfo whether for board or 
not. Only pleafe to take This for earned, putting a 
guinea into her hand.—And one thing I will fay; 
My poor wife loves money; but is not an ill-natured 
woman. She was a great fortune to me: But, as the 
real eftate goes away at her death, I would fain pre- 
ferve her for that reafon, as well as for the love I 
bear her, as an honeft man. But if fhe makes too 
clofe a bargain with you, tell me ; and, unknown to 
her , I will make it up. This is my conftant way : 
She loves to have her pen’worths ; and I would not. 
have her vexed or made uneafy on any account. 

She faid, I was a very confidcrate gentleman; and, 
upon the condition I had mentioned, fhe was content 
to leave the terms to my lady. 

But, Madam, cannot a-body juft peep into the 
other apartment, that I may be more particular to my 
wife in the furniture of it ? 

The lady defires to be private, Sir—But—And 
was going to afk her leave. 

I caught hold of her hand—However, ftav, day. 

Madam: 
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Madam : It mayn’t be proper, if the lady loves to be 
private. Don’t let me intrude upon the lady— 

No intrufion, Sir, I dare fay : The lady is good- 
humoured. She will be fo kind as to ftep down into 
the parlour, I dare fay. As fhe flays fo little awhile, 

I am fure fhe will not wifh to fland in my way. 

No, Madam, that’s true, if fhe be good-humoured, 
as you fay—Has fhe been with you long. Madam ? 

But ycfterday,. Sir— 

1 believe I juft now faw the glimpfeof her. She 
feems to be an elderly lady. 

No, Sir ; you’re miftaken. She’s a young lady ; 
and one of the handfomeft I ever faw. 

Cot-fo, I beg her pardon ! Not but that I fhould 
have liked her the better, were fhe to flay longer, if 
fhe had been elderly. I have a ftrange tafte, Madam, 
you’ll fay, but I really, for my wife’s fake, love 
every elderly woman : Indeed I ever thought age was 
to be reverenced, which made me (taking the for¬ 
tune into the fcale too, that I own) make my addrefTes 
to my prefent dear. • 

Very good of you, Sir, to refpedl age: We all 
hope to live to be old. 

Right, Madam. But you fay the lady is beautiful. 
Now you muft know, that tho’ I chufe to converfe 
with the elderly, yet I love to fee a beautiful young 
woman, juft as I love to fee fine flowers in a garden. 
There’s no calling an eye upon her, is there, without 
her notice ? For in this drefs, and thus muffled up 
about my jaws, I fhould not care to be feen, any 
more than fhe, let her love privacy as much as fhe 
will. 

I will go afk, if I may fhew a gentleman the 
apartment, Sir; and, as you are a married gentle¬ 
man, and not e^r-young, fhe’ll perhaps make the 
lefs fcruple. 

Then, like me, fhe loves elderly folks beft, per¬ 
haps. But it may be fhe has fuffered by young ones ? 
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I fancy {he has, Sir, or is afraid fhe {hall. She 
defiled to be very private, and if by defcription in¬ 
quired after, to be denied. 

Thou art true woman, goody Moore, thought I! 

Good lack!—Good lack !—What may be herftory 
then, I pray ? 

She is pretty referv’d in herftory; but, to tell you 
my thoughts, I believe Love is in the cafe: She is alway s 
in tears, and does not much care for company. 

Nay, Madam, it becomes not me to dive into ladies 
fecrets ; I want not to pry into other peoples affairs. 
But, pray, how does {he employ herfelf ?—Yet {he 
came but yefterday ; fo you can’t tell. 

Writing continually. Sir. 

Thefe women. Jack, when you alk them que- 
ftions by way of information, don’t care to be igno¬ 
rant of any thing. 

Nay, excufe me. Madam, I am very far from be¬ 
ing an inquifitive man. But if her cafe be difficult, 
and not merely Love^ as {he is a friend of yours, I 
would give her my advice. 

Then you are a lawyer. Sir— 

Why, indeed, Madam, I was fome time at the Bar ; 
but I have long left practice; yet am much confulted 
by my friends in difficult points. In a pauper cafe I 
frequently give money; but never take any from the 
richeft. 

You are a very good gentleman, then, Sir. 

Ay, Madam, we cannot live always here; and we 
ought to do what good we can—But I hate to appear 
officious. ” If the lady ftays any time, and thinks fit, 
upon better acquaintance, to let me in to her cafe, it 
may be a happy day for her, if I find it a juft one ; 
for, you muft know, that when I was at the Bar, I 
never was fuch a fad fellow as to undertake, for the 
fake of a paltry fee, to make white black, and black 
white ; for what would that have been, but to en¬ 
deavour to eftablilh iniquity by quirks, while I robbed 
the innocent ? ^ ou 
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You are an excellent gentleman, Sir: I wifh (and 
then fhe fighed) I had had the happinefs to know 
there was fuch a lawyer in the world j and to have 
beeh acquainted with him. 

Come, come, Mrs. Moore, I think your name is, 
it may not be too late—When you and I are better 
acquainted, I may help you perhaps.—But mention 
nothing of this to the lady •, for, as I faid, I hate to 
appear officious. 

This prohibition, I knew, if goody Moore anfwer’d 
the fpecimen fhe had given of her womanhood, would 
make her take the firft opportunity to tell, were it 
to be necefiary to my purpofe that fne fhould. 

I appeared, upon the whole, fo indifferent about 
feeing the room, or the lady, that the good woman 
was the more eager I fhould fee both. And the rather, 
as I, to ftimulate her, declared, that there was more 
required in my eye to merit the chara&er of a hand- 
fome woman, thanmoft people thought neceflary; and 
that I had never feen fix truly lovely ladies in my life. 

To be brief, fhe went in ; and after a little while 
came out again. The lady. Sir, is retired to her 
clofet, fo you may go in and look at the room. 

Then how my heart began again to play its pug's 
tricks ! 

I hobbled in, and ftvupp’d about, and liked it very 
much ; and was fure my wife would. I begg’d ex- 
cufe for fitting down, and afk'd, Who was the mini- 
fier of the place ? If he were a good preacher ? Who 
preached at the chapel ? And if he were a good preacher, 
and good liver too. Madam—I muft inquire after 
That: For I love, I muft needs fay, that the Clergy 
fhould pra&ife what they preach. 

Very right, Sir ; but that is not fo often the cafe, 
as were to be wifhed. 

More's the pity, Madam. But I have a great 
veneration for the Clergy in general. It is more a 
fatire upon Human nature, than upon the Cloth, if 
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we fuppofe thofe who have the left opportunities to be 
good, lefts perfea than other people, I or my part, 

I don’t love profejjional any more than nattonal ™~ 
flexions.—But I keep the lady in her clofet. My 

gout makes me rude. - 

h Then up from my feat flumped I—-What do you 

call thefe window-curtains, Madam ? 

Stuff-damalk, Sir. . , « 

It looks mighty well, truly. I like it better than filk. 

It is warmer to be fure, and much fitter for o 
in the country ; efpecially for people in years. I he 

bed is in a pretty tafte. , . 

It is neat and clean, Sir: That’s all we pretend to. 
Ay, mighty well—Very well—A filk camlet, 
think—Very well, truly!—I am fure my wife will 
like it. But we would not turn the lady out of her 
lodging for the world. The other two apartments 

-will do for us at the prefent. 

Then flumping towards the clofet, over the door 

of which hung a piaure—What piaure is that.— 
Oh ! I fee: A St. Caecilia ! 

A common print, Sir— T .. 

Pretty well, pretty well! It is after an Italian ma- 
fler.—I would not for the world turn the lady out: ot 
her apartment. We can make fhift with th.- other 
two, repeated 1, louder ftill : But yet mumblingly 
hoarfe ; for I had as great regard to uniformity in 
accent, as to my words. 

O Belford ! to be fo near my angel, think, what a 

painful conftraint I was under ! 

I was refolved to fetch her out, if poflible : And 
pretending to be going—You can’t agree as to any 
time , Mrs. Moore, when we can have this thud 
room, can you ?—Not that (whifper’d I, loud enough 
to be heard in the next room ; Not that) I would in¬ 
commode the lady: But I would tell my wife run¬ 
abouts—And women, you know, Mrs. Moore, lo\^ 
to have every thing before them of this nature. 
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Mrs, Moore, fays my charmer [and never did her 
voice found fo harmonious to me : Oh how my 
heart bounded again ! It even talked to me, in a 
manner j for I thought I heard , as well as felt y its un¬ 
ruly flutters ; and every vein about me Teemed a 
pulfe : Mrs. Moore], you may acquaint the gentle¬ 
man, that I fhall flay here only for two or three 
days, at moft, till I receive an anfwer to a letter I 
have written into the country ; and rather than be 
your hindrance, I will take up with any apartment 
a pair of flairs higher. 

Not for the world ! Not for the world, young 
lady, cried I!—My wife, well as I love her, fhould 
lie in a garret, rather than put fuch a confederate lady, 
as you feem to be, to the leaft inconvenien-cy. 

She opened not the door yet ; and I faid. But 
fince you have fo much goodnefs. Madam, if I could 
but juft look into* the clofet, as I ftand, I could tell 
my wife, whether it is large enough to hold a cabinet 
fhe much values, and will have with her where-ever 
fhc oes. 



Then my charmer opened the door, and blazed 
upon me, as it were, in a flood of light, like what 
one might imagine would ftrike a man, who, born 
blind, had by fome propitious poweF been blefTed 
with his fight, all at once, in a meridian fun. 

Upon my foul, I never was fo ftrangely affe&ed 
before. I had much ado to forbear difeovering my- 
felf that inftant: But, hefitatingly, and in great dis¬ 
order, I faid, looking into the clofet, and around it. 
There is room, I fee, for my wife’s cabinet; and it 
has many jewels in it of high price ; but, upon my 
foul (for I could not forbear fwearing, like a puppy : 
—Habit is a curfed thing, Jack—) Nothing fo 
valuable as the lady I fee, can be brought into it T— 

She ftarted, and looked at me with terror. The 
truth of the compliment, as far as I know, had taken 
diflimulation from my accent. 
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I faw it was impoflible to conceal myfelf longer 
: from her, any more than (from the violent impulfes 
of my paflion) to forbear manifefting rnyfelf. 1 un¬ 
buttoned therefore my cape, I pulled off my flapt, 
flouched hat ; I threw open my great coat, and, like 
& the devil in Milton (an odd comparifon tho’!), 

I Jiarted up in my own form divine , 

Touch'd by the beam of her celejlial eye , 

Adore potent than Ithuriel's fpear !— 

Now, Belford, for a fimilitude—Now for a like- 
: nefs to illuftrate the furprifing fcene, and the effe£f it 
had upon my charmer, and the gentlewoman!—But 
nothing was like it, or equal to it. The plain fa<5t 
can only defcribe it, and fet it off. .Thus then take it. 

I She no fooner faw who it was, than fhe gave three 
i violent fcreams ; and, before I could catch her in my 
i arms (as I was about to do the moment I difcover’d 
t myfelf), down fhe funk at my feet, in a fit; which 
s made me curfe my indifcretion for fo fuddenly, and 
with fo much emotion, revealing myfelf. 
t The gentlewoman, feeing fo ftrange an alteration in 
my perfon, and features, and voice, and drefs, cried 
t out. Murder, help ! Murder, help ! by turns, for 
i half a dozen times running. This alarmed the 
houfe, and up ran two fervant maids, and my fervant 
i after them. I cried out for water and hartfhorn, and 
every one flew a different way, one oPthe maids as 
faff down as fhe came up; while the gentlewoman 
ran out of one room into another, and by turns up 
it and down the apartment we were in, without mean- 
; ing Qr end, wringing her foolifh hands, and not 
knowing what fhe did. 

j Up then came running a gentleman and his After, 
fetched, and brought in by the maid who had run down; 
and who having let in a cur fed crabbed old wretch, 
hobbling with his gout, and mumbling with his hoarfe 

broken- toothed voice, was metamorphofed all at 

once 
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once into a lively gay young fellow, with a clear 
accent, and all his teeth j and (he would have it, that 
I was neither more nor lefs than the devil, and could 
not keep her eye from my foot; expecting, no doubt, 
every minute to fee it difcover itfelf to be cloven. 

For my part, I was fo intent upon redoring my 
angel, that I regarded nobody elfe. And at lad, (he 
(lowly recovering motion, with bitter fighs and fobs 
(only the whites of her eyes however appearing for 
fome moments), I called upon her in the tendered 
accent, as I kneeled by her, my arm fupporting her 
head ; My angel ! My charmer 1 My Clarifla ! look 
upon me, my deared life !—I am not angry with you! 
—I will forgive you, my bed beloved !— 

The gentleman and his filler knew not what to 
make of all this : And the lefs, when my fair one, 
recovering her fight, fnatched another look at me $ 
and then again groaned, and fainted away. 

I threw up the clofet-fafh for air, and then left her 
to the care of the young gentlewoman, the fame 
notable Mifs Rawlins, whom I had heard of at the 
Flalk; and to that of Mrs. Moore ; who by this time 
had recover’d herfelf $ and then retiring to one corner 
of the room, I made my fervant pull off my gouty 
(lockens, brufh my hat, and loop it up into the ufual 
fmart cock. 

I then dept to the clofet to Mr. Rawlins, whom, in 
the general confufion, I had not much minded before. 
—Sir, faid I, you have an uncommon fcene before 
you. The lady is my wife, and no gentleman’s pre¬ 
fence is neceflary here but my own. 

I beg pardon, Sir : If the lady is your wife, I have 
no bufinefs here. But , Sir, by her concern at fee¬ 
ing you— 

Pray, Sir, none of your if’s, and hut’s, I befeech 
you: Nor your concern about the lady’s concern. 
You are a very unqualified judge in thiscaufe ; and I 
beg of you. Sir, to oblige me with your abfence. 

The 
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The ladies only are proper to be prefent on this occa^ 
fion, added I; and I think myfelf obliged to them for 
their care and kind afliftance. 

’Tis well he made not another word : For I found 
my choler begin to rife. I could not bear, that the 
fineft neck, and arms, and foot, in the world, fliould 
be expofed to the eyes of any man living but mine. 

I withdrew once more from the clofet, finding her 
beginning to recover, left the fight of me too foon, 
fhould throw her back again. 

The firft words Ihe faid, looking round her with 
great emotion, were, O hide me! Hide me I Is he 
gone!—O hide me ! Is he gone ! 

Sir, faid Mifs Rawlins, coming to me with an air 
fomewhat peremptory and allured, This'is fome fur- 
prifing cafe. The lady cannot bear the fight of you. 
What you have done, is beft known to yourfelf. 
But another fuch fit will probably be her laft. It would 
be but kind, therefore, for you to retire. 

It behov’d me to have fo notable a perfon of my 
party ; and the rather, as I had difobliged her imper¬ 
tinent brother. 

The dear creature, faid I, may well be concerned to 
fee me. Ifytw, Madam, had a hufband who loved 
you,as I love her, you would not, I am confident, fly 
from him, and expofe yourfelf to hazards, as fhe does 
whenever {he has not all her way—And yet with a 
mind not capable of intentional evil—But, mother- 
fpoilt! This is her fault, and All her fault: And the 
more inexcufable it is, as I am the man of her choice, 
and have reafon to think (he loves me above all the 
men in the world. 

Here, Jack, was a ftory to fupport to the lady $ 
face to face too [*] ! 

You 

[a] And here, Bclford, left thou, thro’ inattention, fliouldft be fur- 
priled at my alTurance, let me remind thee (and that, thus, by way of 
marginal obfervation, that I may not break in upon my narrative), 
that this tpy intrepidity was but a conference of the mcafures I had 

previoufly 
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You fpeak like a gentleman ; you look like a gentle¬ 
man, (aid Mifs Rawlins—But, Sir, this is a ftrange 
cafe ; the lady feems to dread the fight of you. 

No wonder. Madam ; taking her a little on one 
fide, nearer to Mrs. Moore. I have three times 
already forgiven the dear creature.—But this jealoufy 
—There is a fpice of that in it—and of phrenfy too 
(whifpered I, that it might have the face of afecret, 
and, of confequence, the more engage their attention) 
— But our ftory is too long— 

I then made a motion to go to the lady. But they 
defired, that I would walk into the next room ; and 
they would endeavour to prevail upon her to lie down. 

I begg’d 


previoufty concerted (as I have from time to time acquainted thee) in 
apprehenfion of fuch an event as has fallen out. For had not the dear 
creature already pafled for my wife, before no lefs than four worthy 
gentlemen of family and fortune * ? And before Mrs. Sinclair, and her 
houfhold, and Mifs Partington ?—And had (he not agreed to her 
uncle's expedient, that the Jhould pafs for fuch, from the time of Mr. 
Hickman’s application to that uncle ; and that the worthy captain 
Tomlinfon ihould be allowed to propagate that belief ; as he had adlually 
reported it to two families ( they 'p'Jfibly to more) ; purpofely that it might 
come to the ears of James Harlowe; and ferve for a foundation for 
uncle John to build his leconciliation-fcheme upon || ? And C3nft thou 
think, that nothing was meant by all this contrivance ? And that I 
am not 0 ill further prepared to fupport my ftory? 

Indeed, I little thought, at the time that I formed thefe precautionary 
fchemes, that ftie would ever have been able, if ivil/ing, to get out of 
my hands. All that I hoped I fliould have occafion to have recourfe to 
them for, was only, that in cafe I fhould have the courage to make 
the grand attempt, and ihould fucceed in it, to bring the dear creature (and 
i his out of tendernels to her ; for what attention did I ever yet pay to the 
grief, the execrations, the tears of a woman I had triumphed over ?) to 
bear me in her fight ; to expoftulate with me; to be pacified by my 
pleas, ar.d by her own future hopes, founded upon the reconciliatoiy- 
projett, upon my reiterated vows, and upon the captain’s afturances— 
Since, in that cafe, to forgive me, to have gone on with me for a week, 
would have been to forgive me, to have gone on with me, for ever. And 
then had my eligible life of honour taken place ; her trials would all 
have been then over ; and fhe would have known nothing but gratitude, 
love, and joy, to the end of one of our lives. For never would I, 
never could I, have abandoned fuch an admirable creature as this. 
Thou knoweft, I never was a fordid villain to any of her inferiors— 
.Her inferiors , I may fay,— For, who is not her inferior ? 


* Vol. iii. p, 321. -f Vol, iv. p. 262. 
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I begg’d that they would not fuffer her to talk ; 
for that (he was accuftomed to fits, and would, when 
in this way, talk of any thing that came uppermoft ; 
and the more {he was fufFered to run on, the worfe 
fhe was ; and if not kept quiet, would fall into rave- 
ings; which might poffibly hold her a week. 

They promifed to keep her quiet; and I withdrew 
into the next room ; ordering every one down but 
Mrs. Moore and Mifs Rawlins. 

She was full of exclamations. Unhappy creature! 
miferable ! ruined ! and undone ! fhe called herfelf ; 
wrung her hands, and begged they would aflift her to 
efcape from the terrible evils fhe {hould otherwife be 
made to fuffer. 

They preached patience and quietnefs to her ; and 
would have had her to lie down ; but fhe refufed ; 
finking, however, into an eafy chair ; for {he trem¬ 
bled fo, fhe could not ftand. 

By this time, I hoped that {he was enough re¬ 
cover’d to bear a prefence, that it behoved me to 
make her bear; and fearing {he would throw out 
fomething in her exclamations, that would ft ill more 
difconcert me, I went into the room again. 

O ! there he is ! faid {he, and threw her apron over 
her face—I cannot fee him! —I cannot look upon him! 
—Begone ! begone! touch me not !— 

For I took her ftruggling hand, befeeching her to 
be pacified ; and alluring her, that I would make all 
up with her, upon her own terms and wifhes. 

Bafe man ! laid the violent lady, I have no wifties, 
but never to behold you more i Why mu ft I be 
thus purfued and haunted ? Have you not made me 
miferable enough already ? Defpoiled of all fuccour 
and help, and of every friend, I am contented to be 
poor, low, and miferable, fo I may be free from 
your perfections !*— 


Vo L. V. * 
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Mifs Rawlins flared at me [A confident flut this 
Mifs Rawlins, thought I !] So did Mrs. Moore—I 
told you fo ! whifperingly faid I, turning to the 
women ; fhaking my head with a face of great con¬ 
cern and pity; and then to my charmer, My dear 
creature, how you rave !—You will not eanly re¬ 
cover from the effe&s of this violence ! Have pa¬ 
tience, my love ! Be pacified ! and we will coolly talk 
this matter over : For you expofe yourfelf, as well as 
me : Thefe ladies will certainly think, you have 
fallen among robbers; and that I am the chief of 
them, i • 

So you are ! fo you are ! flamping, her face ft ill 
covered [She thought of Wednefday night, no doubt]; 
and, fighing as if her heart were breaking, fhe put 
her hand to her forehead—I fhall be quite diftra£ted ! 

I will not, my deareft love, uncover your face. 
You fhall not look upon me, fince I am fo odious to 
you. But this is a violence I never thought you 
capable of.— 

And I'would have prefled her hand, as I held it, with 
my lips ; but fhe drew it from me with indignation. 

Unhand me, Sir, faid fhe. I will not be touched 
by you. Leave me to my fate. What right, what 
title, have you to perfecute me thus ? 

What right, what title, my dear !—But this is not 
a time—I have a letter from Captain Tomlinfon— 
Here it is—offering it to her— 

I will receive nothing from your hands—Tell me 
not of Captain Tomlinfon—"Fell me not of any¬ 
body—You have jio right to invade me thus—Once 
more, leave me to my fate—Have you not made me 
miferable enough ?— 

I touched a delicate firing, on purpofe to fet her in 
fuch a paflion before the women, as might confirm 
the intimation I had given of a phrenfical diforder. 

What a turn is here !—Lately fo happy !—Nothing 
wanting but a reconciliatio n between vou and your 

friends! 
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friends!—That reconciliation in fuch a happy train !— 
Shall fo flighty fo accidental an occafion be fuffered to 
overturn all our happinefs ? 

She ftarted up with a trembling impatience, her 
apron falling from her indignant face—Now, faid fhe, 
that thou dareft to call the occafion flight and accidental 
and that I am happily out of thy vile hands, and out 
of a houfe I have reafon to believe as vile, traitor 
and wretch that thou art, I will venture to caft an 
eye upon thee—And O that it were in my power, in 
mercy to my fex, to look thee firft into (hame and. 
remorfe, and then into death ! 

This violent tragedy-fpeech, and the high manner 
in which fhe uttered it, had its defired effe&. I looked 
upon the women, and upon her, by turns, with a 
pitying eye; and they (hook their wife heads, and be- 
fought me to retire, and her to lie down to compofe 
herfelf. 

This hurricane, like other hurricanes, was prefently 
allayed by a fhower. She threw herfelf once more in¬ 
to her armed chair—And begg’d pardon of the women 
for her paflionate excefs; but not of me : Yet I was 
in hopes, that when compliments were ftirring, I 
fhould have come in for a (hare. 

Indeed, ladies, faid I (with aflurance enough,thouMt 
fay), this violence is not natural to my beloved’s 
temper—Mifapprehenfion— - • 

Mifapprehenfion, wretch !—And want I excufes 
from thee ! 

What a fcorn was every lovely feature agitated by I 

Then turning her face from me, I have not pa¬ 
tience, O thou guileful betrayer, to look upon thee ! 
—Begone! Begone! With a face fo unblufhing, how 
dareft thou my prefence ? - » • * : 

I thought then, that the character of a hufband 
obliged me to be angry. 

You may one day, Madam, repent this treatment: 
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—-By my foul you may.—You know I have not de¬ 
served it of you—You knew I have not. 

Do I know you have not?—Wretch ! Do I 
know— 

You do. Madam !—Aifd never did man of mv 
figure and consideration [I thought it was proper to 
throw that in] meet with fuch treatment. [She lifted 
up her hands : Indignation kept herlilent.]—But all is 
of a piece with the charge you bring againft me of 
defpoiting you of all fuccour and help , of making you 
poor and low , and with other unprecedented language. 
I will only fay, before thefe two gentlewomen, that 
Since it mu ft be fo, and Since your former elleem for 
me is turned into fo riveted an averfion, I will Soon, 

\very Soon, make you intirely eafy. I will be gone : 
—-I will leave yon to your own fate , as you call it 3 
and may That he happy !—Only, that I may not ap¬ 
pear to be a Spoiler, a robber indeed, let me know 
whither I lhall fend your apparel, and every thing that 
belongs to you, and I will fend it. 

Send it to this place ; and allure me, that you will 
never molefl me more ; never more come near me 5 
and that is all I afk of you. 

I will do fo. Madam, Said I, with a deje<5led air. 
But did I ever think I Ihould be fo indifferent to you ? 
—However, you mull permit me to infill onyour 
reading this letter; and on your feeing Captain Tom- 
linfon, and hearing what he has to fay from your 
uncle. He will be here by-and-by. 

Don’t trifle with me. Said (he, in an imperious 
tone—Do as you offer. I will not receive any letter 
from your hands. If I fee Captain Tomlinfon, it 
lhall be on his own account; not on yours . You 
tell me you will fend me my apparel: If you would 
have me believe any thing you fay, let T his be the 
tell of your Sincerity—Leave me now y and fend my 
things. 
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The women flared. They did nothing but flare ; 
and appeared to be more and more at a lofs what to 
make of the matter between us. 

I pretended to be going from her in a pet: But 
when I had got to the door, I turned back ; and, as 
if I had recollected myfelf. One word more, my 
deareft creature !—Charming even in your anger!—O 
liiy fond foul! faid I, turning half-round, and pulling 
out my handkerchief. 

I believe. Jack, my eyes did gliften a little—I 
have no doubt but they did.—The women pitied me. 
Honeft fouls!—They fhew’d, that they had each 
of them a handkerchief as well as I. So, haft thou 
not obferved (to give a familiar illuftration) every 
man in a company of a dozen, or more, obligingly 
pull out his watch, when fome one has afked, What’s 
o’clock ? 

One word only, Madam, repeated I, as foon as 
my voice had recovered its tone—I have reprefented 
to Captain Tomlinfon in the moft favourable light 
the caufe of our prefent mifundcrftanding. You 
know what your uncle infifts upon ; and which you 
have acquiefced with. The letter in my hand [and 
again I offered it to her] will acquaint you with what 
you have to apprehend from your brother’s aClive 
malice. 

She was going to fpeak in a high accent, putting 
the letter from her, with an open palm—Nay, hear 
me out, Madam—The Captain, you know, has re¬ 
ported our marriage to two different perfons. It is 
come to your brother’s ears. My own relations have 
alfo heard of it. Letters were brought me from 
town this morning, from Lady Betty Lawrance and 
Mifs Montague. Here they are [I pulled them out 
of my pocket, and offered them to her, with That of 
the Captain ; but fhe held back her ftill open palm, 
that fhe might not receive them]: RefletSl, Madam, 
I befeech you refleCt, upon the fatal confequences 
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which this your high refentment may be attended 
with. 

Ever fince I knew you, laid fhe, I have been in a 
wildernefs of doubt and error. I blefs God that I 
am out of your hands. I will tranfadl for myfelf 
what relates to myfelf. I difmifs all your folicitude 
for me. Am I not my own miftrefs !—Am I not— 
The women flared [The devil flare ye, thought I, 
can ye do nothing but flare ?J. It was high time to 
flop her here. I raifed my voice to drown hers— 
You ufed, my dearefl creature, to have a tender and 
apprehenfive heart—You never had fo much reafon 
for fuch a one as now. 

Let me judge for myfelf, upon what I fhall fee, not 
upon what I fhall hear —Do you think I fhall ever— 

I dreaded her going on—I muji be heard, Madam, 
raifing my voice flill higher. You mull let me read 
one paragraph or two of This letter to you, if you will 
not read it yourfelf— 

Begone from me, Man !—Begone from me with 
thy Letters ! What pretence haft thou for tormenting 
me thus— 

Dearefl creature, what queflions you afk | Que- 
ftions that you can as well anfwer yourfelf— 

I can , I will —And thus I anfwer them— 

Still louder raifed I my voice. She was overborne. 
Sweet foul ! It would be hard, thought I [and yet I 
was very angry with her], if fuch a fpirit as thine 
cannot be brought to yield to fuch a one as mine ! 

I lowered my voice on her filence. All gentle, all 
intreative , my accent: My head bowed; one hand 
held out ; the other on my honeft heart :—For 
heaven’s fake, my dearefl creature, refolve to fee 
Captain Tomlinfon with temper. He would have 
come along with me: But I was willing to try to 
foften your mind firft, on this fatal mifapprehenfion ; 
and This for the fake of your own willies : For what 
is it otherwife to me, whether your friends, are, or 
' f: * • are 
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are not, reconciled to us ? Do I want any favour from 
them ? —For your own mind’s fake therefore, fruftrate 
not Captain Tomlinfon’s negotiation. That worthy 
gentleman will be here in the afternoon—Lady Betty 
will be in town with my coufin Montague, in a day 
or two. They will be your vifiters. I befeech you 
do not carry this mifunderftanding fo far, as that 
Lord M. and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, may 
know it [How conjiderdble this made me look to the 
women /]. Lady Betty will not let you reft till you 
confent to accompany her to her own feat—And to 
that lady may you fafely intruft your caufe. 

Again, upon my paufing a moment, fhe was go¬ 
ing to break out. I liked not the turn of her coun¬ 
tenance, nor the tone of her voice— 44 And thinkeft 
44 thou, bafe wretch,” were the words fhe did utter. 
I again raifed my voice, and drowned hers— Bafe 
wretch , Madam !—You know, that I have not de¬ 
fended the violent names you have called me. Words 
fo opprobrious, from a mind fo gentle—But this 
treatment is from you. Madam!—Fromy<?w, whom 
I love more than my own foul—By that foul, I 
fwear that I do—[The women looked upon each 
other. They feemed pleafed with my ardor. Women, 
« whether wives, maids, or widows, love ardors. Even 
Mils Howe, thou knoweft, fpeaks up for ardors (a) ] 
— Neverthelefs, I muft fay, that you have carried 
matters too far for the occafion. I fee you hate me— 

She was juft going to fpeak—If we are to federate 
for ever , in a ftrong and folemn voice, proceeded I, 
this ifland {ball not long be troubled with me.—Mean 
time, only be pleafed to give thefe letters a perufal, 
and confider what is to be faid to your uncle’s friend ; 
and what he is to fay to your uncle.—Any thing will 
I come into (renounce me if you will), that fhall 
make for your peace, and for the reconciliation your 
heart was fo lately fet upon. But I humbly conceive, 
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that it is neceffary, that you fhould come into better 
temper with me, were it but to give a favourable ap¬ 
pearance to what has pajfecl , and weight to an y 
future application to your friends, in whatever way 
you (hall think proper to make it. 

I then put the letters into her lap, and retired into 
the next apartment with a low bow, and a very 
folemn air. 

I was foon followed by the two women. Mrs. 
Moore withdrew to give the fair Perverfc time to read 
them : Mifs Rawlins for the fame reafon j and becaufe 
fhe was fent for home. 

The widow befought her fpeedy return. I joined 
in the fame requeft ; and fhe was ready enough to 
promife to oblige us. 

I excufed myfelf to Mrs. Moore for the difguife I 
had appeared in at firft, and for the ftory I had in¬ 
vented. I told her, that I held myfelf obliged to fatisfy 
her for the whole floor we were upon $ and for an up¬ 
per room for my fervant ; and that for a month 
certain. 

She made many fcruples, and begg’d fhe might not 
be urged on this head, till fhe had confulted Mifs 
Rawlins. 

I confented ; but told her, that {he had taken my 
earned j and I hoped there was no room for difpute. 

Juft then Mifs Rawlins return’d, with an air of 
eager curiofity; and having been told, what had paffed 
between Mrs. Moore and me, fhe gave herfelf airs of 
office immediately : Which I humoured, plainly per¬ 
ceiving, that if I had her w T ith me, I had the other. 

She wifhed, if there were time for it, and if it were 
not quite impertinent in her to defire it, that I would 
give Mrs. Moore and her a brief hiftory of an affair, 
which, as (he faid, bore the face of novelty, myftery, 
and furprize : For fometimes it looked to her as if we 
w'ere married ; at other times, that point appeared 
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it j but, upon the whole, thought herfelf highly 
injured. 

I faid, That ours was a very particular cafe : That 
were I to acquaint them with it. Tome part of it 
would hardly appear credible. But, however, I 
would give them, as they feemed to be perfons of 
difcretion, a brief account of the whole ; and this 
in fo plain and fincere a manner, that it fhould clear 
up to their fatisfa&ion every thing that had palled, 
or might hereafter pafs between us. 

They fat down by me, and threw every feature of 
their faces into attention. I was refolved to go as 
near the truth as poffible, left any thing fhould drop 
from my fpoufe to impeach my veracity; and yet 
keep in view what palled at the Flafk, 

It is neceffary, altho’ thou knoweft my whole ftory, 
and a good deal of my views, that thou fhouldft be 
apprized of the fubftance of what I told them. 

4 I gave them, in as concife a manner as I was able, 

* thehiftory of our families, fortunes, alliances, an- 

* tipathies (her brother’s, and mine, particularly). I 

* averred the truth of our private marriage.’ The 
Captain’s letter, which I will inclofe, will give thee 
my reafon3 for that: And befides, the women might 
alfo, perhaps, have propofed a parfon to me by way of 
compromife. 4 I told them the condition my fpoufe 
4 had made me fwear to ; and which fhe held me to, 

* in order, I faid, to induce me the fooner to be re- 

* conciled to her relations.’ 

4 I owned, that this reftraint made me fometimes 

* ready to fly out.’ And Mrs. Moore was fo good as 
to declare, that fhe did not much wonder at it. 

Thou art a very good fort of woman, Mrs* Moore, 
thought I. 

As Mifs Howe has actually dete&ed our mother; 
and might poflibly find fome way ftill to acquaint her 
friend with her difcoveries; I thought it proper to 

C 5 prepofTefs 
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prepoflefs them in Mrs. Sinclair’s favour $ and in that 
of her two nieces. 

I faid, * They were gentlewomen born ; had not 
4 bad hearts ; that indeed my fpoufe did not love 

* them ; they having once jointly taken the liberty to 
4 blame her for her over-nicenefs with regard to me. 

* People, I faid, even good people, who knew them- 
4 felves to be guilty of a fault they had no inclination 

* to mend, were too often leaft patient, when told of 
‘ it ; as they could lefs bear than others, to be 

* thought indifferently of.* 

Too often the cafe, they owned. 

4 Mrs. Sinclair’s houfe was a very handfome houfe, 

* and fit to receive the firft quality [True enough, 

4 Jack!]: Mrs. Sinclair was a woman very eafy in 
4 her circumftances: A widow-gentle woman—as yew, 
4 Mrs. Moore, are. Lets lodgings—as yew, Mrs. 

4 Moore, do. Once had better profpe&s—as yew, 

4 M rs. Moore, may have had : The relidt of Colonel 
4 Sinclair : You, Mrs. Moore, might know Colonel 
4 Sinclair—He had lodgings at Hamftead.* 

She had heard of the name. 

4 O, he was related to the beft families in Scot- 

* land : And his widow is not to be reflected upon, 
4 becaufe (he lets lodgings, you know Mrs. Moore; 
4 —You know, Mifs Rawlins.’ 

Very true, and. Very true : And they muft needs 
fay, it did not look quite fo pretty in fuch a lady as 
my fpoufe, to be fo cenforious. 

A foundation here, thought I, to procure thefe 
womens help to get back the fugitive, or their con¬ 
nivance at leaft at my doing fo ; as well as for anticipa¬ 
ting any future information from Mifs Howe. 

I gave them a character of that virago : And in¬ 
timated, 4 that for a head to contrive mifehief, and 
4 a heart to execute it, ihe had hardly her equal in 
4 her fex.* 

To 
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4 felf exceffively, that I did not; fince (he thought fit 
4 to carry her refentment fo high, and had the injuftice 
4 to fuppofe the fire to be a contrivance of mine/ 

Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Moore faid—as we 
were married, and Ala dam was fo odd—Every gentle¬ 
man would not—And there ftopt Mrs. Moore. 

4 To fuppofe I fhould have recourfe to fuch a poor 
4 contrivance, faid I, when I faw the dear creature 
4 every hour —* Was not this a bold put, Jack ? 

A moft extraordinary cafe, truly ! the maiden 
lady : Fanning, yet coming in with her IVell-buts , 
and her lifting Pray-Sir 1 s ! —And her reftraining 
Enough-Sir's /—flying from the queftion to the que¬ 
ftion ; her feat now-and-then uneafy, for fear my 
want of delicacy fhould hurt her abundant modefty ; 
and yet it was difficult to fatisfy her fuper -abundant 
curiofity. 

4 My beloved’s jealoufy ; which of itfelf, to female 
4 minds, accounts for a thoufand unaccountableneffes; 
4 and the imputation of her half-phrenfy brought upon 
4 her by her father’s wicked curfe, and by the 
4 previous perfecutions Ihe had undergone from all 
4 her family ; were what I dwelt upon, in order to 
4 provide againft what might happen/ 

In fhort, 4 I owned againft myfelf moft of the 
4 offences which I did not doubt but fhe would charge 
4 me with in their hearing : And as every caufe has 
4 a black and a white fide, I gave the worft parts of 
4 our ftory the gentleft turn. And when I had done, 
4 gave them fome partial hints of the contents of Cap- 
• tain Tomlinfon’s letter, which I had left with her: 
4 With a caution, to be guarded againft the inquiries 
4 of James Harlowe, and of Captain Singleton, or 
4 of any failor-looking men/ This thou wilt fee 
from the letter itfelf was neceffary to be done. Here 
therefore thou mayeft read it. And a charming 
letter to my purpofe, if thou giveft the leaft attention 
to its contents, wilt thou find it to be. 
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To Robert Lovelace, Efq \. 

Dear Sir , JVedn. June 7. 


A LT HO’ I am obliged to be in town to-morrow* 
or next day at fartheft, yet I would not difpenfe 
with writing to you, by one of my fervants, (whom 
I fend up before me upon a particular occafion) in 
order to advertife you, that it is probable you will hear 
from fome of your own relations on your [ fuppofed *J 
nuptials . One of the perfons (Mr. Lilburne by name) 
to whom I hinted my belief of your marriage, hap¬ 
pens to be acquainted with Mr. Spurrier, Lady Betty 
Lawrance’s Reward ; and (not being under any re- 
ftri&ion) mentioned it to Mr. Spurrier, and he to 
Lady Betty, as a thing certain : And this (tho’ I have 
not the honour to be per finally known to her ladyjhip) 
brought on an inquiry from her ladyfhip to me by her 
gentleman ; who coming to me in company with Mr. 
lilburne, I had no way but to confirm the report. 
And I underftand, that Lady Betty takes it amifs, that 
fhe was not acquainted with fo defirable a piece of 
news from yourfelf. 

Her ladyfhip, it feems, has buftnefi that calls her to 
town ; [and you will polfibly choofe to put her right. 
If you do, it will, I prefume, be in confidence ; that 
nothing may perfpire from your own family to con¬ 
tradict what I have given out.] 

[I have ever been of opinion, That truth ought to 
be firiftly adhered to on all occafions : And am con¬ 
cerned that I have departed (tho* with fo good a view) 
from my old maxim. But my dear friend Mr. John 
Harlowe would have it fo. Yet I never knew a de¬ 
parture of this kind a fengle departure. But, to make 
the beft of it now, allow me. Sir, once more to beg 
the lady, as foon as pofiible, to authenticate the re¬ 
port given out.] When you both join in the acknow- 

legement, 

* What is between hooks [ J thou mayeft fuppofe, Jack, I funk 
upon the women, in the account I gayc them of the contents of this 
letter. 
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legement, it will be impertinent in any one to be in- 
quifitive as to the day or week .* [And, if as privately 
celebrated as you intend (while the gentlewomen 
with whom you lodge are properly inllruCted, as you 
fay they are, and who actually believe you were mar¬ 
ried long ago), who (hall be able to give a contra¬ 
diction to my report ?] .... 

And yet it is very probable, that minute inquiries 
will be made ; and this is what renders precaution 
neceflary. For Mr. James Harlowe will not believe 
that you are married ; and is fure, he fays, that you 
both lived together when Mr. Hickman’s application 
was made to Mr. John Harlowe: And if youlived to¬ 
gether any time unmarried, he inters from your charac¬ 
ter, Mr. Lovelace, that it is not probable, that you 
would ever marry. And he leaves it to his two uncles 
to decide, if you even Jhould be married, whether there 
be not room to believe, that his filler was firft dif- 
honoured ; and if fo, to judge of the title fhe will have 
to their favour, or to the forgivenefs of any of her 
family. I believe. Sir, this part of my letter had belt 

- to be kept from the lady. 

What makes young Mr. Harlowe the more earned 
to find this out (and find it out he is refolved, and to 
come at his filler’s fpeech too; and for that purpofe 
fets out to-morrow, as I am well-informed, with a 
large attendance* armed* and Mr. Solmes is to be of 
the party) is this Mr. John Harlowe has told the 
whole family, that he will alter and new-fettle his 
will. Mr. Antony Harlowe is refolved to do the 
fame by his; for, it feems, he has now given over 
all thoughts of changing his condition ; having lately 
been difappointed in a view he had of that fort with 
Mrs . Howe. Thefe two brothers generally a£t in 
concert; and Mr. James Harlowe dreads (and let 
me tell you/that he has reafon for it, on my Mr. 
Harlowe’s account), that his younger filler will be, at 

lall, more benefited than he wilhes for, by the al¬ 
teration 

Go gle -Jij 
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teration intended. He has already been endeavour¬ 
ing to found his uncle Harlowe on this fubje£t j and 
wanted to know whether any new application had 
been made to him on his filler’s part. Mr. Harlowe 
avoided a direct anfwer, and exprefled his wilhes for 
a general reconciliation, and his hopes that his 
niece was married. This offended the furious young 
man, and he reminded his uncle of engagements they 
had all entered into at his filler’s going away, not to 
be reconciled but by general confent . 

Mr. John Harlowe complains to me often, of the 
tmcontroulablenefs of his nephew ; and fays, that 
now, that the young man has not any-body of whofe 
fuperior fenfe he Hands in awe, he obferves not de¬ 
cency in his behaviour to any of them. And this 
makes my Mr. Harlowe Hill more defirous than ever 
of bringing his younger niece into favour again. I 
will not fay all I might of this young man’s extraor¬ 
dinary rapacioufnefs :—But one would think, that 
thefe grafting men expeft to live for ever ! 

‘ I took the liberty but within thefe two hours, to 
‘ propofe to fet on foot (and offer’d my cover) to a 
‘ correfpondence between my friend , and his daughter - 
« niece , as he Hill fometimes fondly calls her. She 
‘ was millrefs of fo much prudence, I faid, that I 
« was fure Ihe could better diredl every thing to its 
‘ defirable end, than -any-body elfe could. But he 
6 faid, he did not think himfelf intirely at liberty to 
« take fuch a Hep at prefent ; and that it was bell that 
« he Ihould have it in his power to fay, occafionally, 

‘ that he had not any correfpondence with her, or 
* letter from her. 

‘You will fee, Sir, from all this, the neceflity of 
‘ keeping our treaty an abfolute fecret 5 and if the 
‘ lady has mentioned it to her worthy friend Mifs 
‘ Howe, I hope it is in confidence. 

[And now. Sir, a few lines in anfwer to yours of 
Monday laH] ; 

[Mr. 



> 
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[Mr. Harlowe was very well pleafed with your 
readinefs to come into his propofal. But as to what 
you both defire, that he will be prefent at the cere¬ 
mony, he faid, that his nephew watched all his fteps 
fo narrowly, that he thought it was not pra&icable 
(if he were inclinable) to oblige you t But that he 
consented with all his heart, that I ftiould be the per- 
fon privately prefent at the ceremony, on his part.] 

[However, I think, I have an expedient for this, if 
your lady continues to be very defirous of her uncle’s 
prefence (except he (hould be more determined than 
his anfwer feemed to import) ; of which I fhall ac¬ 
quaint you, and perhaps of what he fays to it, when 
I have the pleafure to fee you in town. But, indeed, 
I think you have no time to lofe. Mr. Harlowe is 
impatient to hear, that you are a&ually one ; and I 
hope I may carry him down word, when I leave you 
next, that I faw the ceremony performed.] 

[If any obftacle arifes from the lady (from you it can¬ 
not), I fhall be tempted to think a little hardly of her 
punctilio.] 

Mr. Harlowe hopes, Sir, that you will rather take 
pains to avoids than to meet , this violent young man. 
He has the better opinion of you, let me tell you. 
Sir, from the account I gave him of your moderation 
and politenefs $ neither of which are qualities with 
his nephew. But we have all of us fomething to 
amend . 

You cannot imagine how dearly my friend ftill 
loves this excellent niece of his—I will give you an 
inftance of it, which affe&ed me a good deal— 4 If 

* once more (faid he, the laft time but one we were 
c together) I can but fee this fweet child gracing the 

* upper-end of my table, as miftrefs of my houfe, in 

* my allotted month ; all the reft of the family prefent 

* but as her guefts; for fo I would have it; and had 

* her mother’s confent for it’ —There he ftopt; for 
he was forced to turn his reverend face from me. 

Tears 

' Go gle 
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Tears ran down his cheeks. Fain would he have hid 
them : But he could not— c Yet,—yet, faid he—how 
* —how—’(poor gentleman, he perfectly fobbed)— 
‘ how {hall I be able to bear the firft meeting ! * 

I blefs God I am no hard-hearted man , Mr. Love¬ 
lace : My eyes {hewed to my worthy friend, that he 
had no reafon to be afliamed of his humanity before 
me. 

I will put an end to this long epiftle. Be pleafe 4 
to make my compliments acceptable to the moft ex¬ 
cellent of women j as well as believe me to be. 

Dear Sir , 

Tourfaithful friend , and humble fervantj 
Antony Tomlinson. 

During the above converfation I had planted my- 
felf at the further end of the apartment we were in r 
over-againft the door; which was open; and oppofite 
to the lady’s chamber-door; which was {hut. 1 fpoke 
fo low, that it was impofiible, at that diftance, that 
{he {hould hear what we faid j and in this fituation I 
could fee if her door opened. 

I told the women, that what I had mentioned of 
Lady Betty’s and her niece’s coming to town, and 
of their intention to vifit my fpoufe, whom they had 
never feen, nor {he them, was real ; and that I ex¬ 
pected news of their arrival every hour. I then 
{hewed them copies of the other two letters, which; 
I had left with her ; the one from lady Betty, the 
other from my coufin Montague.—And here thou, 
maycft read them if thou wilt. 

Eternally reproaching, eternally upbraiding me r 
are my impertinent relations. But they are fond of 
occafions to find fault with me. Their love, their 
love, Jack, and their dependence on my known good 
humour, their inducement! 


4* 
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To Robert Lovelace, Efq\. 

Dear Nephew , JVedn . Morn . June 7. 

T Underftand, that at length all our wilhes are an- 
fwered in your happy marriage. But I think, we 
might as well have heard of it diredtly from you, as 
from the round-about way by which we have been 
made acquainted with it. Methinks, Sir, the power 
and the will we have to oblige you, Ihould not ex- 
pofe us the more to your flights and negligence. 
My brother had fet his heart upon giving to you the 
wife we have all fo long wiftied you to have. But if 
you were actually married at the time you made 
hmi that requelt (fuppofing, perhaps, that his gout, 
would not let him attend you), it is but like you*. —If 
your lady had her reafons to wifh it to be private 
while the differences between her family and felf 
continue, you might neverthelefs have communica¬ 
ted it to us, with that refti i&ion ; and we fhould have 
forborn the public manifeftations of our joy, upon 
an event we have fo long deflred. 

The diftant way we have cOme to know it, is by 
my Reward ; who is acquainted W’ith a friend of 
Captain Tomlinfon, to whom that gentleman revealed 
it: And he, it feems, had it from yourfelf and lady, 
with fuch circumftances as leave it not to be doubted. 

I am, indeed, very much difobliged with you : So 
is my filter Sadleir. But I lhall have a very fpeedy op¬ 
portunity to tell you fo in perfon ; being obliged to 
go to town on my old Chancery-affair. My coufin 
Leefon, who is, it feems, removed to Albcmarle- 
Itreet, has notice of it. I lhall be at her houfe, where 
I befpeak your attendance on Sunday night. I have 
written to my coufin Charlotte for either her, or her 
filter, to meet me at Reading, and accompany me 
to town. I lhall flay but a few days ; my bulinefs 

being 

IUC O 

* I gave the women room to think this reproach juji, Jack. 
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being matter of form only : On my return I fhall 
pop upon my brother, at M. Hall, to fee in what way 
his laft fit has left him. 

Mean time, having told you my mind on your 
negligence, I cannot help congratulating you both 
upon the occafion : Your fair lady particularly, upon 
her entrance into a family, which is prepared to ad¬ 
mire and love her. 

My principal intention of writing to you (difpenf- 
ing with the neeefiary punctilio) is, that you may 
acquaint my dear new niece, that I will not be de¬ 
nied the honour of her company down with me into 
Oxfordfhire. I underftand, that your propofed houfe 
and equipages cannot be foon ready. She fhall be 
with me till they are. I infill upon it. This fhall 
make all up. My houfe fhall be her own : My 
fervants and equipages hers. 

Lady Sarah, who has not been out of her own houfe 
for months, will oblige me with her company for 
a week, in honour of a niece fo dearly beloved, as I 
am fure fhe will be of us all. 

Being but in lodgings in town, neither you nor 
your lady can require much preparation. 

Some time on Monday I hope to attend the dear 
young lady, to make her my compliments ; and to 
receive her apology for your negligence : Which, and 
her going down with me, as I faid before, fhall be 
full fatisfa£lion. Mean time, God blefs her for her 
courage (Tell her I fay fo) : And blefs you both in 
each other; and that will be happinefs to us all—— 
particularly, to 

Tour truly affectionate Aunt , 

Eliz. Lawrance. 


To Robert Lovelace, Efq\* 
Dear Coufin , 


\ T laft, as we underftand, there is fome hope of 
you. Now does my good Lord run over hfc 

bead- 
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bead-roll of proverbs ; of Black oxen y Wild oats , Long 
lanes , and fo forth. 

Now, coufin, fay I, is your time come ; and you 
will be no longer, I hope, an infidel either to the 
power or excellence of the fex you have pretended 
hitherto fo much to undervalue ; nor a ridiculer or 
fcoffer at an inftitution which all fober people reve¬ 
rence, and all rakes, fooner or later, are brought to 
reverence, or to wifti they had. 

I want to fee how you become your filkcn fetters: 
Whether the charming yoke fits light upon your 
fhoulders. If, with fuch a fweet yoke-fellow it does 
not, my Lord, and my filter, as well as I, think, 
that you will deferve a clofer tie about your neck. 

His Lordfhip frets like gum’d tafFaty, that you have 
not written him word of the day, the hour, the 
manner, and every thing. But I alk him, How he 
can already expedf any mark of deference or polite- 
nefs from you ? He muft ftay, I tell him, till that 
fign of reformation, among others, muft appear from 
the influence and example of your lady : But that, 
if ever you will be good for any thing, it will be 
quickly feen. And Oh coufin, what a vaft, vaft, 
journey have you to take from the dreary land of 
Libertinifm,thro’ the bright province of Reformation, 
into the ferene kingdom of Happinefs!—You had need 
to lofe no time. You have many a weary ftep to 
tread, before you can overtake thofe travellers, who 
fet out for it from a lefs remote quarter. But you 
have a charming pole-ftar to guide you, that's your 
advantage. I wifh you joy of it: And as I have 
never yet expe&ed any highly complaifant thing from 
you, I make no fcruple to begin firft ; but it is purely, 
I muft tell you, in refpedt to my new coufin; whofe 
acceflion into our family we raoft heartily congratu¬ 
late and rejoice in. 

I have a letter from Lady Betty. She commands my 
attendance, or my filter's, at Reading, to proceed 

with 
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with her to the great beaftly town, to coufin Leefon’s, 
She puts Lord M. in hopes, that fhe fhall certainly 
bring down with her our lovely new relation ; for fhe 
fays, fhe will not be denied. His Lordfhip is the 
willingcr to let me be the perfon, as I am in a manner 
wild to'fee her ; my fifter having two years ago had 
that honour at Sir Robert Biddulph’s. So get ready to 
accompany us in our return ; except your lady has 
obje&ions ftrong enough to fatisfy us all. Lady Sarah 
longs to fee her; and fays. This acceflion to the family 
will fupply to it the lofs of her beloved daughter. 

I fhall foon, I hope, pay my compliments to the 
dear lady* in perfon : So have nothing to add, but 
: that, I am 

Tour old mad Playfellow and Couftn , 

' Charlotte Montague* 


The women having read the copies of thefe two 
letters, I thought that I might then threaten and 
fwagger— c But very little heart have I, faid I, to 
encourage fuch a vifit from Lady Betty and Mifs 
Montague to my fpoufe. For after all, I am tired 
out with her ftrange ways. She is not what fhe 
was, and (as I told her in your hearing, ladies) I 
will leave this plaguy ifland, tho’ the place of my 
birth, and tho’ the flake I have in it is very con¬ 
siderable ; and go and refide in France or Italy, 
and never think of myfelf as a married man, nor 
live like one * 

O dear ! faid one. 

That would be a fad thing ! faid the other. 

Nay, Madam, turning to Mrs. Moore—Indeed, 
Madam, to Mifs Rawlins—I am quite defperate. I 
can no longer bear fuch ufage. I have had the good 
fortune to be favoured by the fmiles of very fine ladies, 
tho’ I fay it (and I looked modeft), both abroad and at 
home—[Thou knoweft this to be true, Jack], With 
regard to my fpoufe here, I had but one hope left 
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(for as to the reconciliation with her friends, I fcorn 
them all too much to value that, but for her fake) j 
and that was, that if it pleafed God to blefs us with 
children, fhe might intirely recover her ufual ferenity; 
and we might then be happy. But the reconciliation 
her heart was fo much fet upon, is now, as I hinted 
before, intirely hopelefs—Made fo, by this rafh ftep 
of hers, and by the rafher temper fhe is in ; fince (as 
you will believe) her brother and filler, when they 
come to know it, will make a fine handle of it againft 
us both ;—afFe&ing, as they do at prefent, to difbelieve 
our marriage—and the dear creature herfelf too ready 
to countenance fuch a disbelief,—as nothing more than 
the ceremony — 

Here I was bafhful; for Mifs Rawlins by her pre¬ 
paratory primnefs, put me in mind, that it was proper 
to he fo — 

< I turned half round ; then facing the fan-player, and 
the matron—You yourfelves, ladies, knew not wha: 
to believe till Ngw-> that I have told you ourflory: And 
1 do allure you, that I fhall not give myfelf the fame 
trouble to convince people I hate: People from whom 
I neither expert nor defire any favour; and who are 
determined not to be convinced. And what, pray, mull 
be the ifiue, when her uncle’s friend comes, altho’ he 
feems to be a truly worthy man ? Is it not natural for 
him to fay, ‘To what purpofe, Mr. Lovelace, fhould 
‘ I endeavour to bring about a reconciliation between 
‘ Mrs. Lovelace and her friends, by means of her 
‘ elder uncle, when a good underftanding is wanting 
« between yourfelves ? ’—A fair inference, Mrs. 
Moore !—A fair inference, Mifs Rawlins !—And 
here is the unhappinefs—Till fhe is reconciled to them, 
this curfed oath, in her notion, is binding! 

The women feem’d moved ; for I fpoke with great 
earneftnefs, tho’ low—And befides, they love to have 
their fex, and its favours, appear of importance to 
us. They fhook their deep heads at each other, 

i ' and 
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, and looked forrowful : And this moved my tender 
’ heart too. * 

’Tis an unheard-of cafe, ladies—Had (he not prc- 
I 0 ferred me to all mankind—T here I flopped—And 
® that, refumed I, feeling for my handkerchief, is, 
what ftaggered Captain Tomlinfon, when he heard 
. of her flight; who, the laft time he faw us together, 
111 faw the moft affe&ionate couple on earth 1—The moft 
1 affe< 5 lionate couple on earth!—in the accent-grievous, 
a ' repeated I. 

I Out then I pulled my handkerchief, and, putting it 
;:t to my eyes, arofe, and walked to the window—It 
makes me weaker than a woman !—Did I not love 
her, as never man loved bis wife [I have no doubt 
but I do, Jack]— 

E There again I ftopt ; and refuming—Charming 
creature, as you fee ftie is, I wifh I had never beheld 
Tier face !—^Excufe me, ladiesi traverflng the room. 
And having rubbed my eyes till I fuppofed them red, 
I turned to the women ; and, pulling out my letter- 
cafe, I Will fhew you one letter—Here it is—Read 
it, Mifs Rawlins, if you pleafe—It will confirm to 
you, hoW much all my family are prepared to ad¬ 
mire her. I am freely treated in it;—fo lam in the 
two others : But after what I have told you, no¬ 
thing need be a fecret to you two. 

She took it, with an air of eager curiofity, and 
looked at the feal, oftentatioufly coronetted ; and at 
the fuperfeription, reading out. To Robert Lovelace , 
Efq\ — Ay, Madam—Ay, Mifs—that’s my name 
(giving myfelf an air, tho’ I had told it to them be¬ 
fore) I am not aihamed of it. My wife’s maiden 
name— Unmarried name, Ifhould rather fay,—fool 
that I am !—and 1 rubbed my cheek for vexation 
[Fool enough in confcience. Jack !] was Harlowe—• 
CJarifla Harlowe—You heard me call her My 
ClariJJa .— 

I did—-but thought it to be a feigned or love-name, 
faid Mifs Rawlins. I 
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I wonder what is Mifs Rawlins’s love-name, Jacla. 
Moft of the fair Romancers have in their early 
womanhood chofen Love-names. No parfon ever 
gave more real names, than I have given fidlitious 
ones. And to very good purpofe : Many a fweet 
dear has anfwered me a letter for the fake of owning a 
name which her godmother never gave her. 

No—It was her real name, I faid. 

I bid her read out the whole letter. If the fpell- 
ing be not cxadt, Mifs Rawlins, faid I, you will ex- 
cufe it; the writer is a Lord. But, perhaps, I may 
not fhew it to my fpoufe ; for if thofe I have left with 
her have no effe£ upon her, neither will this : And I 
Ihall not care to expofe my Lord M. to her fcorn. 
Indeed I begin to be quite carelefs of confequences. 

Mifs Rawlins, who could not but be pleafed with 
this mark of my confidence, looked as if (he pitied me# 

And here thou mayeft read the letter. No. III. 

To Robert Lovelace, Efq \. 

Coufm Lovelace, M. Hall , JVedn . June 7# 

I Think you might have found time to let us know 
of your nuptials being a&ually folempnized. I 
might have expe&ed this piece of civility from you. 
But perhaps the ceremony was performed at the very 
time that you afked me to be your lady’s father—But 
I fhall be angry if I proceed in my guefles—And little 
faid is foon amended . 

But I can tell you, that Lady Betty Lawrance, what¬ 
ever Lady Sarah does, will not fo foon forgive you, as 
I have done. Women refent flights longer than men . 
You that know fo much of the fex (I fpeak it not how¬ 
ever to your praife) might have known That. But 
never was you before acquainted with a lady of fuch an 
amiable chara&er. I hope there will be but one foul 
between you. I have before now faid, that I will 

difinherit 
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difinherit you, and fettle all I can upon her, if you 
prove not a good hufband to her. 

May this marriage be crowned with a great many 
fine boys (I defire no girls) to build up again a family 
fo antient ! The firft boy fhall take my furname by 
a £t of parliament. That is in my will. 

Lady Betty and niece Charlotte will be in town 
about bufmefs before you know where you are . They 
long to pay their compliments to your fair bride. I 
fuppofe you will hardly be at the Lawn when they 
get to town ; becaufe Greme informs me, you have 
fent no orders there for your lady’s accommodation. 

Pritchard has all things in readinefs for figning. I 
will take no advantage of your flights. Indeed I am 
too much ufed to them—More praife to my patience, 
than to your complaifance, however. 

One reafon for Lady Betty’s going up, as I may 
tell you under the rofe , is, to buy (bme fuitable pre¬ 
fects for Lady Sarah and all of us to make on this 
agreeable occaflon. 

We would have blazed it away, could we have 
had timely notice, and thought it would have been 
agreeable to all round. The like occaftons don't hap¬ 
pen every day . 

My moft affectionate compliments and congratu¬ 
lations to my new niece, conclude me, for the pre- 
fent, in violent pains, that with all your heroicalnefs 
would make you mad. 

Tour truly affectionate Unde , 

M. 

This letter clench’d the nail. Not but that, Mifs 
Rawlins faid, fhe faw I had been a wild gentleman ; 
and, truly, fhe thought fo, the moment fhe beheld 
me. 

They began to intercede for my fpoufe (fo nicely 
had I turn’d the tables), and that I would not go 
abroad, and difappoint a reconciliation fo much wifhed 
Vol.V. D for 
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for on one fide, and fuch defirable profpe&s on the 
. other in my own family. 

Who knows, thought I to myfelf, but more may 
come of this plot, than I had even promifed myfelf? 
What a happy man fhall I be, if thefe women can be 
brought to join to carry my marriage into confumma- 
tion? 

Ladies, you are exceeding good to us both. I 
fhould have fome hopes, if my unhappily-nice fpoufe 
could be brought to difpenfe with the unnatural oath 
(he has laid me under. You fee what my cafe is. Do 
Vbu think I may not infift upon her abfolving me 
from this abominable oath ? Will you be fo good, 
as to give your advice, that one apartment may ferve 
for a man and his wife at the hour of retirement? 
—Modeftly put, Belford !—And let me here obferve, 
that few rakes, befides me, would find a language fo 
decent, as to engage modeft women to talk with him, 
in, upon fuch fubje&s. 

They both fimper’d, and look’d upon one an¬ 
other. 

Thefe fubje&s always make women fimper, at 
lcaft. No need but of the moft delicate hints to 
them. A man who is grofs in a woman’s company, 
ought to be knock’d down with a club : For, like 
fo many mufical inftruments, touch but a fingle wire, 
and the dear fouls are fenfible all over. 

' To be fure, Mifs Rawlins learnedly faid, playing 
with her fan, a cafuift would give it, that the matri¬ 
monial vow ought to fuperfede any other obligation. 

Mrs. Moore, for her part, was of opinion, that, 
if the lady owned herlelf to be a wife, fhe ought to 
behave like one. 

Whatever be my luck, thought I, with this all- 
eyed fair one, any other woman in the world, from 
fifteen to five-and-twenty, would be mine upon my 
own terms before the morning. 

And now, that I may be at hand to take all ad¬ 
vantages, 
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vantages, I will endeavour, laid I to myfelf, to make 
lure ot good quarters. 

I am your lodger, Mrs. Moore, in virtue of the 
earned: I have given you, for thefe apartments, and 
for any one you can fpare above for my fervants; 
Indeed for all you have to fpare—for who knows 
what my fpoufe’s brother may attempt ? I will pay 
you your own demand : and that for a month or 
two certain (board included), as I fhall or fhall not 
be your hindrance. Take that as a pledge ; or in 
part of payment.—Offering her a thirty pound bank 

She declined taking it; defiring fhe might confult 
the lady nrft ; adding, that fhe doubted not my ho¬ 
nour $ and that fhe would not lett her apartments to 
any other perfon, whom fhe knew not fomething of* 
while I and the lady were here. 

"The lady , The lady ! from both the womens mouths 
continually (which ftill implied a doubt in their 
hearts) : And not Tour fpoufe , and Your lady , Sir . 

I never met w’ith fuch women, thought I j_So 

thoroughly convinced but this moment, yet already 

doubting ! I am afraid I have a couple of Sceptics to 
deal with. 

I knew no reafon, I faid, for my wife to objedl to 
rny lodging in the fame houfe with her here, any more 
than in town, at Mrs. Sinclair’s. But were fhe to 
make fuch objection, I would not quit pofleffion; fince 
it was not unlikely, that the fame freakifh diforder 
which brought her to Hamftead, might carry her ab- 
lolutety out of my knowlege. 

They both feemed embarraffed ; and looked upon 
one another j yet with fuch an air, as if they thought 
there was reafon in what I faid. And I declared my- 
fed her boarder, as well as lodger ; and, dinner-time 
approaching, was not denied to be the former. 
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; LETTER ML 

! Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq*> 

I Thought it was now high time to turn my whole 
mind to my beloved; who had had full leifure to 
weigh the contents of the letters I had left with her. 

I therefore requefled Mrs. Moore to flep in, and 
defire to know, whether fhe would be pleafed to admit 
me to attend her in her apartment, on occafion of the 
letters I had left with her; or whether fhe would fa¬ 
vour me with her company in the dining-room i 
Mrs. Moore defired Mifs Rawlins to accompany 
her in to the lady. They tapp’d at her door, and 
were both admitted. 

I cannot but flop here for one minute, to remark, 
tho’ againfl myfelf, upon that fecurity which inno¬ 
cence gives, that neverthelefs had better have in it a 
greater mixture of the Serpent with the Dove. For 
here, heedlefs of all I could fay behind her back, be- 
caufe fhe was fatisfied with her own worthinefs, fhe 
permitted me to go on with my own flory, without 
interruption, to perfons as great flrangers to her as 
to me j and who, as flrangers to both , might be fup- 
pofed to lean to the fide mofl injured : And that, as 
I managed it, was to mine. A dear filly foul ( 
thought I, at the time, to depend upon the goodnefs 
of her own heart, when the heart cannot be feen 
into but by its a&ions; and fhe, to appearance, a 
runaway, an eloper, from a tender, a moft indulgent 
hufband !—To negleft to cultivate the opinion of in¬ 
dividuals, when the whole world is governed by ap¬ 
pearance ! 

Yet, what can be expe&ed of an angel under 
twenty ?—She has a world of knowlege •, knowlege 
Speculative, as I may fay ; but no experience / How 
fhouLd fhe ?—Knowlege by theory only is a vague un¬ 
certain 
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certain light: A Will o’ the Wifp, which as often 
mifleads the doubting mind, as puts it right. 

There are many things in the world, could a" 
moralizer fay, that would afford inexprefiible pleafurq 
to a refledting mind, were it not for the mixture 
they come to us with. To be graver ft ill; I have 
feen parents (perhaps my own 'did fo) who delighted 
in thofe very qualities in their Children, while young, 
the natural confequences of which (too much ^in- 
dulged and encouraged) made them, as they grew 
up, the plague of their hearts.—T* 0 bring this home 
to my prefent purpofe, I muft tell thee, that I adore ' 
this charming creature for her vigilaht prudence; but 
yet, I would not, methinks, with her, by virtue of 
that prudence, which is, however, neceflary to carry 
her above the devices of all the reft of the world, to 
be too wife for mine . 

My revenge, my fworn revenge, is neverthelcfs 
(adore her as I will) uppermoft in my heart!—Mils 
Howe fays, that my Love is an Hercdian Love (a) i. 
By my foul, that girl’s a witch !—I am half forry to 
fay, that I find a pleafure in playing the tyrant over 
what I love. Call it an ungenerous pleafure, if thou 
wilt: Softer hearts than mine know it. The women 
to a woman know it, and Jhew it too, whenever 
they are trufted with power. And why (hould it be 
thought ftrange, that I, who loVe them fo dearly, 
and ftudy them fo much, fhould catch the infection 
of them ? 

LETTER IV. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqy 

I Will now give thee the fubftance of the dialogue 
that palTed between the two women and the lady. 
Wonder not, that a pervqrfe wife makes a liften- 
$ng hulband. The event, however, as thou wilt 
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find, juftified the old obfervation, That Itfleners fel- 
dom hear good of themfelves . Confcious of their own 
demerits (if I may guefs by myfelf: There’s inge¬ 
nuity, Jack!), and fearful of cenfure, they feldom 
find themfelves difappointed. There is fomething of 
fenfc, after all, in thefe proverbs, in thefe phrafes, in 
this wifdom of nations. 

Mrs. Moore was to be the meflenger; but Mifs 
Rawlins began the dialogue. 

Your Spouse, MaJam — [Devil!—Only to fifti 
for a negative or affirmative declaration.] 

Cl. Mv fpoufe> Madam— 

Mifs K. Mr. Lovelace, Madam, averrs, that you 
are married to him; and begs admittance, or your 
company in the dining-room, to talk upon the fub- 
je£l of the letters he left with you. 

67 . He is a poor wicked wretch. Let me beg of 
you, Madam, to favour me with your company as 
often as peffible while he is hereabouts, and I remain 
here. 

Mifs R. I fhall with pleafure attend you. Madam. 
But, methinks, I could wilh you would fee the 
gentleman, and hear what he has to fay, on the fub- 
je& of the letters. 

Cl. My cafe is a hard, a very hard one—I am quite 
bewilder’d !—I know not what to do !—I have not a 
friend in the world, that can or will help me !—Yet 
had none but friends till I knew that man ! 

Mifs R. The gentleman neither locks nor talks 
1 ke a bad man.—Not a very bad man j as men go. 

As men go !—Poor Mifs Rawlins, thought I!— 
And doft th<>u know, how men go ? 

Cl. O Madam, you know 7 him not!—He can put 
on the appearance of an angel of light; but has a 
black, a very black heart!— 

Poor I!— 

Alifs R. I could not have thought it, truly !—But 
men are very deceitful now-a-days ! 
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Now-a-days !— a fool!—Have not her hiftory- 
books told her, that they were always fo ? 

Airs. Moore , fighing. I have found it fo, I am fure, • 
to my coft! — 

Who knows but in her time, poor goody MoOre' 
may have met with a Lovelace, or a Belford, or fome 
fuch vile fellow?—My little hare-um-fcare-umBeauty 
knows not what ftrange hiftorics every woman living, 
who has had the lead independence of will, could 
tell her, were fuch to be as communicative as fhe is. 
—‘ But here’s the thing; — I have given her caufe 
enough of offence; but not enough to make her hold 
her tongue. 

CL As to the letters he has left with me, I know 
not what to fay to them :—But am refolved never to 
have any thing to fay to him. 

Mifs R. If, Madam, I may be allowed to fay fo, 
I think you carry matters very far. 

Cl. Has he been making a bad caufe a good one 
with you, Madam ? — That he can do, with thofe 
who know him not. Indeed I heard him talking, 
tho* not what he faid, and am indifferent about it; 
But what account does he give of himfelf ? 

I was pleafed to hear this. To arreft, to ftop her 
paffion, thought I, in the height of its career, is a 
charming prefage. 1 ‘ 

Then the bufy Mifs Rawlins fifh’d on, to find out 
from her either a confirmation or difavowal of my 
ftory. Was Lord M. my uncle ?—Did I court her 
at firft with the allowance of her friends, her brother 
excepted ? Had I a rencounter with that brother ? 
Was flie fo perfecuted in favour of a very difagreeable 
man, one Solmes, as to induce her to throw herfelf 
into my prote&ion ? 

None of thefe were denied. All the objections 
fhe could have made, were ftifled, or kept in, by the 
confideration (as (he mentioned) that fhe fhould ftay 
there but a little while ; and that her ftory was too 
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long. But Mifs Rawlins would not be thus eafiiy 
anfwered. 

Mifs R. He fays. Madam, that he could not pre¬ 
vail for marriage, till he had confented, under a fo- 
lemn oath, to feparate beds, while your family re¬ 
main’d unreconciled. 

CL O the wretch !—What can be ftill in his 
head, to endeavour to pafs thefe ftories upon 
Grangers! 

So no direct denial, thought I!—Admirable!— 
All will do by-and*by ! 

Mifs R . He has owned, that an accidental fire 
had frighten’d you very much on Wednefday night— 
And that—And that—And that—an accidental fire 
had frighten’d you—Very much frighten’d you—laft 
Wednefday night! — 

Then, after a ftiort paufe—In fhort, He owned. 
That he had taken fome innocent liberties, which 
might have led to a breach of the oath you had im- 
pofed upon him : And that This was the caufe of your 
difpleafure. 

I would have been glad to fee how my charmer 
then look’d.—To be fure Ihe was at a lofs in her 
own mind, to juftify herfelf for relenting fo highly 
an offence fo trifling. She hefitated—Did not pre- 
fently fpeak*—When fhe did, fhe wifh’d, That fhe, 
Mifs Rawlins, might never meet with any man who 
would take fuch innocent liberties with her. 

Mifs Rawlins pufh’d further. 

Your cafe, to be fure, Madam, is very particular. 
But if the hope of a reconciliation with your own 
friends is made more diftant by your leaving him, 
give me leave to fay, That ’tis pity—’tis pity— [I 
fuppofe the maiden then primm’d, fanu’d, and blufh’d; 
— ’tis pity] the oath cannot be difpenfed with; 
efpecially as he owns, he has not been fo ftri£l a 
liver.— 

I could have gone in, and kifs’d the girl. 
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CL You have heard his ftory. Mine, as I told you 
before, is too long, and too melancholy; my dif- 
order on feeing the wretch is too great; and my time 
here is too fhort, for me to enter upon it. And if he 
has any end to ferve by his own vindication, in which 
I fhall not be a perfonal fufferer, let him make him- 
felf appear as white as an angel; with all my heart. 

My love for her, and the excellent charadter I gave 
her, were then pleaded. 

Cl. Specious ieducer !—Only tell me, if I cannot 
get away from him by fome backway ? 

How my heart then went pit-a-pat f 

CL Let me look out—[I heard the fafh lifted up] 
Whither does that path lead to ? Is there no poflibility 
of getting to a coach ?—Surely, he muft deal with 
fome fiend, or how could he have found me out ?— 
Cannot I fteal to fome neighbouring houfe, where I 
may be concealed till I can get quite away ? — You 
are good people!—I have not been always among 
fuch !—O help me, help me, ladies (with a voice of 
impatience), or I am ruined ! 

Then paufing, Is that the way to Hendon ? [point¬ 
ing, I fuppofe]—Is Hendon a private place ?—The 
Hamftead coach, I am told, will carry paflengers 
thither. 

Mrs . Moore . I have an honeft friend at Mill-hill 
[.Devil fetch her, thought I] ; where, if fuch be your 
determination, Madam, and if you think yourfelf in 
danger, you may be fafe, I believe. 

Cl. Any-whither, if I can but efcape from this 
man! —Whither does that path lead to, out yonder? 
—A/Vhat is that town on the right-hand called ? 

Mrs. M. Highgate, Madam. , J 

Mifs R . On the fide of the heath is a little village 
called North-end. A kinfwoman of mine lives there. 
But her houfe is fmall: I am not fure fhe could ac¬ 
commodate fuch a lady. 

Devil take her too, thought'I!•—I Imagined/that 
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I had made myfelf a better intereft in thefe women. 
But the whole Sex love plotting j and plot ters y too, 
Jack. 

Cl. A barn, an outhoufe, a garret, will be a pa¬ 
lace to me, if it will but a afford me a refuge from 
this man !— 

Her fenfes, thought I, are much livelier than mine. 
What a devil have I done, that (he fhould be fo very 
implacable !—I told thee, Bel ford, All I did : Was 
there any thing in it fo very much arr.ifs !—Such 
profpe£ts of family-reconciliation before her too !— 
To be fure file is a very fenfible lady!— 

' She then efpied my ne w fervant walking under the 
window, and afked, If he were not one of miner— 

Will, was on the look-out for old Grimes [So is 
the fellow called whom my beloved has dilpatch’d to 
Mifs Howe]. And being told, that the man fhe 
faw was my fervent; I fee, (aid fhe, that there 
is no efcaping, unlefs you, Madam [To Mifs 
Rawlins, I fuppofe], can befriend me till I can get 
farther. I have no doubt that that fellow is planted 
about the houfe to watch my fteps. But the wicked 
wretch his matter has no right to contro ;1 me. He 
(hall not hinder me from going whither I plcafe. I 
will raife the town upun him, if he molefts me. Dear 
ladies, is there no back-door for me to get out at 
while you hold him in talk ? , 

M'tfs R. Give me leave to afk you, Madam ; Is 
there no room to hope for accommodation ? Had 
you not better fee him ? He certainly loves you 
dearly : He is a fine gentleman: You may exafpcrate 
him, and make matters more unhappy for yourfelf. 

Cl. O Mrs. Moore, O Mifs Rawlins! you know 
not the man !—I wifh not to fee his face, nor to ex¬ 
change another word with him as long as I live. 

Mrs. Moore . I don’t find, Mifs Rawlins, that the 
gentleman has mifreprefented any-thing. You fee, 
Madam {To my Clarifla], how refpe&ful he is > not 
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to come in till permitted. He certainly loves you 
dearly. Pray, Madam, let him talk to you, as he 
wifhes to do, on the fubje£t of the letters. 

Very kind of Mrs. Moore. Mrs. Moore, thought 
I, is a very goed woman.—I did not curie her then. 

Mifs Rawlins faid fomething > but fo low, that I 
could not hear what it was. 1 hus it was anfwer’d. 

Cl. I am greatly d ‘ft relied ! 1 know not what to 
do !—But, Mrs. Moore, be fo good as to give his 
letters to him—Here they are.—Be pleafed to tell 
him. That I wilh him and his aunt and coufin a 
happy meeting. He never can want excufes to them 
for what has happened, any more than pretences to 
thofe he would delude. Tell him, That he has ruined 
me in the opinion of my own friends. I am for that 
reafon the lefs felicitous how I appear to his. 

Mrs. Moore then came to me > and being afraid, 
that fomething would pafs mean time between the 
other two, which I fhould not like, I took the let¬ 
ters, and entered the room, and found them retired 
into the clofet; my beloved whifpering with an air 
of earneftnefs to Mifs Rawlins, who was all atten¬ 
tion. 

Her back was towards me ; and Mifs Rawlins, by 
pulling her fleevc, giving intimation of my being 
there, Can I have no retirement uninvaded, Sir, faid 
fhe, with indignation, as if fhe was interrupted in 
fome talk her heart was in ?—What bufinefs have 
you here, or with me ?—You have your letters, 
han’t you ? 

Lovel, I have, my dear; and let me beg of you 
to confider what you arc about. I every moment 
expe<Sf Capt. Tomlinfon here. Upon my foul, I do. 
He has promifed to keep from your uncle what Has 
happened.—But what will he think, if he' finds you 
hold in this ftrange humour ? '' l v uV ; 

Cl. I will endeavour, Sir, to have patience with 
you for a moment or two, while I afk you a few 
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queftions before this lady and Mrs. Moore [who 
juft then came in], both whom you have prejudiced 
in your favour by your fpecious ftofies:—Will you 
fay, Sir, that we are married together ? Lay your 
hand upon your heart, and anfwer me, Am I your 
wedded wife ? 

I am gone too far, thought I, to give up for fuch 
a pufh as this—home-one as it is. 

My deareft foul ! how can you put fuch a que- 
ftion ?—Is it either for your honour or my own , that 
it fhould be doubted ?—Surely, furely, Madam, you 
cannot have attended to the contents of Capt. Tom- 
linfon’s letter. 

She complained often of want of fpirits through¬ 
out our whole contention, and of weaknefs of perfon 
and mind, from the fits fhe had been thrown into: 
But little reafon had Jhe for this complaint, as I 
thought, who was able to hold me to it, as (he did. 
I own that I was exceflively concern’d for her feve- 
ral times. 

You and I!. Vileji of men — 

My name is Lovelace, Madam— 

Therefore it is, that I call you the vileji of men . [Was 
this pardonable, Jack ?] You and 1 know the truth, 
the whole truth—I want not to clear up my reputation 
with thefe gentlewohien :—That is already loft with 
every one I had moft reafon to value : But let me 
have this new fpecimen of what you are capable of— 
Say, wretch (fay, Lovelace, if thou hadft rather). Art 
thou really and truly my wedded hufband i~-Say! 
anfwer without hefitation !— 

She trembled with impatient indignation; but had a 
wildncfs in her manner, which I took fome advantage 
of, in order to parry this curfed thruft—And a curfed 
thruft it was; fmce, had I pofitively averr’d it, (he never 
would have believed any-thing I had faid : And had 
I owned that I was not married, I had deftroyed my 
own ploty as well with the women as with her and 

could 
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could have had no pretence for purfuing her, or hin¬ 
dering her from going whitherfoever (he pleafed. 
Not that I was afham’d to averr it, had it been con- 
fiftent with policy. I would not have thee think me 
fuch a milkfop neither. 

Lovel. My deareft Love, how wildly you talk! 
What would you have me anfwer ? Is it neceflary 
that I ftjould anfwer ? May I not re-appeal this to 
your own breaft, as well as to Captain Tomlinfon’s 
treaty and letter.? You know yourfelf how matters 
ftand between us.—And Captain Tomlinfon— 

Cl. O wretch ! Is this an anfwer to my queftion ? 
Say, Are we married, or are we not ? 

Lovel. What makes a marriage , we all know. If 
it be the union of two hearts, [There was a turn. 
Jack ! ] to my utmoft grief, I muft fay we are not ; 
fince now I fee you hate me. If it be the comple¬ 
tion of marriage, to my confufion and regret, I muft 
own we are not. But, my deaf, will you be pleafed 
to confider what anfwer half a dozen people whence 
you came, could give to your queftion ? And do not 
now, in the diforder of your mind , and in the height 
of pallion, bring into queftion before thefe gentle¬ 
women a point you have acknowleged before thofe 
who know us better. 

I would have whifper’d her about the treaty with 
her uncle, and the contents of the Captain’s letter ; 
But, retreating, and with a rejecting hand, Keep 
thy diftance, man , cry’d the dear infolent—To thy 
own heart I appeal, fince thou evadeft me thus piti¬ 
fully !—I own no marriage with thee 1 Bear witnefs, 
ladies, I do not. And ceafe to torment me, ceafe to 
follow me. Surely, furely, faulty as I have been, I 
have not deferved to be thus perfecuted !—I refume, 
therefore, my former language: You have no right 
to purfue me: You knozv you have not: Begone, 
then and leave me to make the beft of my hard 
iot. O my dear ctuel papa! faid ftie, in a violent 
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fit of grief (falling upon her knees, and clafping her 
uplifted hands together), thy heavy curfe is completed 
upon thy devoted daughter ! I am punijhcd , dreadfully 
punifhed, by the very wretch in jvhom 1 had placed my 
wicked confd nee ! 

By my foul, BelforJ, the little witch with her 
words, but more by her manner, moved me / Won¬ 
der not then, that her action, her grief, her tears, 
fet the women into the like companionate manifefta- 
tions. 

Had not I a curfed tafk of it ? 

The two women withdrew to the further end of 
the room, and whifper’d, A Grange cafe ! There 
is no frenzy here—I juft heard faid 

The charming creature threw her handkerchief 
over her head and neck, continuing kneeling, her 
back towards me, and her face hid upon a chair, and 
repeatedly fobb’d with grief and pafiion. 

I took this opportunity to ftep to the women, to 
keep them fteady. 

You fee, ladies (whifpering), what an unhappy 
man I am ! You fee what a fpirit this dear creature 
has !— All, all owing to her implacable relations, and 
to her father’s curfe.—A curfe upon them all; they 
have turn’d the head of the moil charming woman 
in the world. 

Ah ! Sir, Sir, replied Mifs Rawlins, whatever be 
the fault of her relations, all is not as it fhould be be¬ 
tween you and her. ’Tis pla ! n file does not think 
herfelf married : ’Tis plain fhe does not • And if 
you have any value for the poor lady, and would not 
totally deprive her of her fenfes, you had better 
withdraw, and leave to time and cooler confidera- 
tion the event in your favour. 

She will compel me to this at lafi, I fear, Mifs 
Rawlins ; I fear fhe wrll; and then we are both un¬ 
done : For I cannot live without her > (he knows it 
too well:—And fhe has not a friend will look upon 

her; 
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her : This alfo (lie knows. Our marriage, when 
her uncle’s friend comes, will be proved incon- 
tcftably. But I am afhamed to think I have given 
her room to believe it no marriage: That’s what 
{he harps upon ! 

Well, ’tis a ftrange cafe, a very ftrange one, faid 
Mifs Rawlins ; and was going to fay further, when 
the angry Beauty, coming towards the doc r, faid, 
Mrs. Moore, I beg a word with you. And they both 
ftepped into the dining-room. 

1 faw her, juft before, put a parcel into her pocket, 
and followed them out, for fear jfhe fhould dip away; 
and ftepping to the ftairs, that {he might not go by 
me^ Will, cry’d I, aloud (tho* I knew he was not 
near)—Pray, child, to a maid, who anfwered, call 
either of my fervants to me. 

She then came up to me, with a wrathful counte¬ 
nance : Do you call your fervant, Sir, to hinder me, 
between you, from going whither I pleafe ? 

Don’t, my deareft life, mifinterpret every thing I 
do. Can you think me fo mean and fo unworthy, 
as to employ a fcrv.nt to conftrain you ?—I call him 
to fend to the public houfes, cr inns in this town, to 
inquire after Captain Tomlinfon, who may have 
alighted at fome one of them, and be now, perhaps, 
needlefly adjufting his drefs ; and I would have him 
come, were he to be without cloaths, God forgive me! 
for I am ftabb’d to the heart by your cruelty. 

Anfwer was returned, that neither of my fervants 
was in the way. 

Not in the way, faid I!—Whither can the dogs 
be gone ? 

O Sir! with a fcornful air; Not far. I’ll warrant. 
One of them was under the window juft now; ac¬ 
cording to order, I fuppofe, to watch my fteps—But 
I will do what I pleafe, and go whither I pleafe; and 
that to your face, 

God 
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God forbid, that I {hould hinder you in any thing 
that you may do with fafety to yourfelf! 

Now I verily believe, that her defign was, to flip 
out in purfuance of the clofet-whifpering between her 
and Mifs Rawlins j perhaps to Mifs Rawlins’s houfe. 

She then ftept back to Mrs. Moore, and gave her 
fomething, which proved to be a diamond ring, and 
defired her, not whifperingly, but with an air of 
defiance to me, that That might be a pledge for her, 
till {he defray’d her demands; which {he {hould 
foon find means to do ; having no more money about 
her, than fhe might have occafion for, before fhe 
came to an acquaintance’s. 

Mrs. Moore would have declined taking it; but . 
{he would not be deny’d ; and then, wiping her eyes, 
{he put on her glove#—Nobody has a right to flop 
me, faid fhe !—I will go !—Who {hould I be afraid 
of ?—Her very queftion, charming creature ! tefti- 
fying her fear. 

-I beg pardon, Madam (turning to Mrs. Moore, 
and courtefying), for the trouble I have given you.—I 
beg pardon, Madam, to Mifs Rawlins (courtefying 
likewife to her)—You may both hear of me in a 
happier hour, if fuch a one falls to my lot—And 
God blefs you both!—ftruggling with her tears till 
{he fobb’d—and away was tripping. r>r ' 

I ftepped to the door : I put it to; and fetting my 
back againft it, took her ftruggling hand—My deareft 
life ! My angel! faid I, why will ybu thus diftrefs me ? 

Is this the forgivenefs which you fo folemnly pro- 
mifed ?— < . ; 

Unhand me, Sir !—You have nobufinefs with me! 
You have no right over me ! You know you have 
not. 

But whither, whither, my deareft love, would you 
go ?—Think you not that I will follow you, were it 
to the world’s end ?—^Whither would you go ? 

Well do you alk me, Whither 1 would go, who 

' have 
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ts have been the occafion, that I have not a friend left! 

—But God, who knows my innocence, and my up- 
ol right intentions, will not wholly abandon me, when 
si I am out of your power—But while in it, I cannot 
ii cxpe6i a gleam of the divine grace or favour to reach 
ei me. 

How fevere is this ! —How Ihockingly fevere !— 
i Out of your prefence, my angry fair one ! I can 
li neither hope for the one nor the other. As my 
m coufin Montague, in the letter you have read, ob- 
ii# ferves, You are my pole-ftar, and my guide ; and if 
;j ever I am to be happy, either here or hereafter, it 
muft be in and by you. 

She would then have urged me from the door. But 
$ refpe&fully oppofing her, Begone, man! Begone, 
Mr. Lovelace, fa id file.—Stop not my way.—If you 
fa would not that I fhould attempt the window, give 
g me paflage by the door; for, once more, you have 
no right to detain me ! 

j Your refentments, my deareft life, I will own to 
be well-grounded—4 will acknowlege, that I have 
been all in fault. On my knee (and down I dropt) 
I afk your pardon. And can you refufe to ratify 
, your own promife? —Look forward to the happy 
profpeft before us. See you not my Lord M. and 
Lady Sarah longing to blefs you , for blefling me, 
j and their whole family ? Can you take no pleafure in 
the promifed vifit of Lady Betty and my coufin Mon¬ 
tague ? And in the protection they offer you, if you 
are dilTatisfied with mine ?—Have you no wifh to fee 
your uncle’s friend ?— Stay only till Captain Tomlin- 
fon comes.—Receive from him the news of your 
uncle’s compliance with the wifhes of both. 

She feem’d altogether diftrefled ; was ready to 
fink ; and forced to lean againft the wainfeot, as I 
kneeled at her feet. A ftream of tears at laft burft 
from her lefs indignant eyes—Good heaven, faid Ihe, 
lifting up her lovely face, and clafped hands, what is 
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at laft to be my deftiny !—Deliver me from this dan¬ 
gerous man ; and diredf me! —I know not what I 
do; what I can do; nor what I ought to do !— 

The women, as I had owned our marriage to be 
but half completed, heard nothing in this whole feene 
to contradict (not flagrantly to contradict) what I had 
afferted: They believed they faw in her returning 
temper, and ftagger’d refolution, a love for me, 
which her indignation had before fuppreffed; and they 
joined to perfuade her to tarry till the Captain came, 
and to hear his propofals; reprefenting the dangers to 
which fhe would be expofed ; the fatigues fhe might 
endure; a lady of her appearance, unguarded, un¬ 
protected. On the other hand, they dwelt upon my 
declared contrition, and on my promifes : For the 
performance of which they offered to be bound.—So 
much had my-kneeling humility affeCted them. 

Women, Jack, tacitly acknowlege the inferiority 
of their own fex, in the pride they take to behold a 
kneeling lover at their feet. 

She turned from me, and threw herfelf into a 
chair. 

I arofe, and approached her with reverence—My 
deareft creature, faid I—and was proceeding—But, 
with a face glowing with confcious dignity, fhe inter¬ 
rupted me — Ungenerous, ungrateful Lovelace! — 
You know not the value of the heart you have in- 
fulted ! Nor can you conceive how much my foul 
defpifes your meannefs. But meannefs muff ever be 
the portion of the man, who can aCf vilely !— 

The women believing we were likely to be on 
better terms, retired. The dear perverfe oppofed 
their going; but they faw 1 was defirous of their ab- 
fence. And when they had withdrawn, I once more 
threw myfelf at her feet, and acknowleged my 
offences ; implored her forgivenefs for this one time, 
and promifed the exadteft circumfpedfcion for the fu¬ 
ture. 
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It was impoffible for her, fhe faid, to keep her 
memory , and forgive me. What hadft thou feen in 
the conduct of ClarifTa Harlowe, that fhould encou¬ 
rage fuch an infult upon her, as thou didft dare to 
i make ? How meanly muft thou think of her , that 
i thou couldft prefume to be fo guilty, and expedt her 
to be fo weak, as to forgive thee ?— ♦ 

I befought her to let me go over with her Captain 
H Tomlinfon’s letter. I was fure it was impoflible fhe 
could have given it the requifite attention. 

I have given it the requifite attention, faid fhe ; 
and the other letters too. So that what I fay, is upon* 
deliberation. And what have I to fear from my brother 
and lifter ?—They can but complete the ruin of my 
fortunes with my father and uncles. Let them, and 
welcome. You, Sir, I thank you, have lowered my 
fortunes : But, I blefs God, that my* mind is not 
funk with my fortunes. It is, on the contrary, 
raifed above Fortune, and above You ; and for half a 
word, they fhall have the eftate they have envied 
me for, and an acquittal of all expe&ations from ray 
family, that may make them uneafy. 

I lifted up my hands and eyes in filent admiration 
of her! 

My brother, Sir, may think me ruined. To the 
praife of your chra£ter, by whom I have been fe- 
duced from them, he may think it it impoflible to be 
with you, and be innocent. You have but too well 
juftified their harfheft cenfurcs in every part of your 
conduct. But I will, now that I have efcaped from 
you, and that I am out of the reach of your myfte- 
rious devices, wrap myfelf up in my own innocence 
(and then Ihe paflionutely folded her arms about her- 
felf), and leave to time, and to my future circum- 
Ipedfion, the re-eftablifhment of my character.— 
Leave me then, Sir—Purfue me not!— 

Good God ! interrupting her——And all this, for 

V/hat ?—Had I not yielded to vour intreaties (For¬ 
give 
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give me, Madam), you could not have carried farther 
your refentmentfs — 

Wretch !—Was it not crime enough to give occcr 
fum for thofe intreaties ? Wouldft thou make a merit 
to me, that thou didft not utterly ruin her whom 
thou oughteft to have prote&ed ? — Begone, man! 
turning from me, her face crimfon'd over with paf- 
fton :—See me no more!—I cannot bear thee in my 
fight 1— 

Deareft, deareft creature !— 

If I forgive thee, Lovelace—And there (he ftopp’d. 
To endeavour, proceeded fhe, to endeavour, to terrify 
a poor creature by premeditation , by low contrivance , 
by cries of fire —A poor creature who had confented 
to take a wretched chance with thee for life 1 

For Heaven's fake—offering to take her repulfing 
hand, as fhe was Hying from me towards the clofet— 
What haft thou to do, to plead the fake of Heaven 
in thy favour, O darkeft of human minds ! 

Then turning from me, wiping her eyes, and again 
turning towards me, but her fweet face half-afide, 
What difficulties haft thou involved me in !—Thou 
that hadft a plain path before thee, after thou hadft 
betray'd me into thy power—At once my mind takes 
in the whole of thy crooked behaviour; and if thou 
thinkeft of ClariiTa Harlowe as her proud heart tells 
her thou oughteft to think of her, thou wilt feek thv 
fortunes elfewhere. How often haft thou provoked 
me to tell thee* that my foul is above thee ? 

For God's fake, Madam, for a foul's fake, which 
it is in your power to fave from perdition, forgive me 
the paft offence. I am the greateft villain on earth, 
if it was a premeditated one. Yet I prefume not to 
excufe myfelf. On your mercy I throw myfelf. I 
will not offer at any plea, but that of penitence. See 
but Captain Tomlinfon. See but my aunt and coufin; 
let them plead for me $ let them be guaranties for mv 
honour. 
jcI be'* 
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If Captain Tomlinfon come while I ftay here, I 
may fee him. But as for you. Sir— 

Deareft creature f let me beg of you not to aggra¬ 
vate my offence to the Captain, when he comes* Let 
me beg of you— 

What afkeft thou ?—Is it not, that I fhall be of 
party againft myfelf ?—That I fhall palliate— 

Do not charge me, Madam, interrupted I, with 
villainous premeditation !—Do not give fuch a con- 
ftru&ion to my offence, as may weaken your uncle’s 
opinion—as may ftrengthen your brother’s— 

She flung from me to the further end of the room ; 
She could go no further —And juft then Mrs. Moore 
came up, and told her, that dinner was ready ; and 
that fhe had prevailed upon Mifs Rawlins to give her 


her company. 

You muft excufe me, Mrs. Moore, faid fhe. Mifs 

* Rawlins I hope alfo will—But I cannot eat. I can- 
not go down. As for you , Sir, I fuppofe you will 
think it right to depart hence; at lead till the gentle- 
man comes whom you expert. 

I refpe&fully withdrew into the next room, that 
J Mrs. Moore might acquaint her [I durft not myfelf ], 

1 that I was her lodger and boarder, as (whifperingly) 
r ' I defired fhe would : And meeting Mifs Rawlins in 
1 the paffage, Deareft Mifs Rawlins, faid I, ftand my 

* friend : Join with Mrs. Moore to pacify my fpoufe, 

[ if fhe has any new flights upon my having taken 

* lodgings, and intending to board here. I hope fhe 
will have more generofity than to think of hindering 

^ a gentlewoman from letting her lodgings. 

I fuppofe Mrs. Moore (whom I left with my fair 
1 one) had apprifed her of this before Mifs Rawlins 
went in; for I heard her fay, while I with-held Mifs 
Rawlins—■« No, indeed : He is much miftaken— 
j * Surely he does not think I will.’ 

They both expoftulated with her, as I could ga¬ 
ther from bits and fcraps of what they faid ; for they 

fpoke 
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fpoke To low, that I could not hear any diftina fen- 
tence, but from the fair perverfe, whofe anger made 
her louder. And to this purpofe I heard her deliver 
herfelf in anfwer to different parts of their talk to her: 
—‘ Good Mrs. Moore, dear Mifs Rawlins, prefs me 
‘ no further—I cannot lit down at table with him! ’ 
They laid fomething, as I fuppofe in my behalf— 

* O the infinuating wretch !—What defence have I 

* againft a man, who, go where I will, can turn 
4 every one, even of the virtuous of my fex, in his 

* favour ? * 

Alter fomething elfc faid, which I heard not di* 
flin&ly,—< 1 his is execrable cunning |—Were you 
‘ to lcnow Hs wicked heart, he is not without hope 
c of engaging you two good perfons to fecond him 
4 in the vileft of his machinations.’ 

How came flie (thought I at the inRant) by all 
this penetration ? My devil furely does not play me 
booty. If I thought he did, I would marry, and live 
honeR, to be even with him. 

I fuppofe then, they urged the plea which I hinted 
to Mifs Rawlins at going in, that flie would not be 
Mrs. Moore’s hindrances for thus fhe exprefled her- 
felf—‘ He will no doubt pay you your own price. 

4 You n eed not queftion his liberality. But one 
4 houfe cannot hold us. Why, if it would, did I 

* % from him, to feek refuge among Rrangers ? ’ 

1 hen, in anfwer to fpme what elfe they pleaded_ 

Tis a miftakp, Adadam j I am not reconciled to 
‘ njm. I will believe nothing he fays. Has he not 
‘ g lven you a flagrant fpecimen of what a man he is 
‘ of what is capable, by the difguifes you faw 
« him in ? My Rory is too long, and my Ray here 
will be but fhoit ; or I could convince you* that 

‘ my refentments againft him are but too well 
« founded.’. 


I fuppofe then, that they pleaded for hr leave, for 
my dining with them : For foe faid j < I have nothing 
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c to fay to that—It is your own houfe, Mrs. Moore— 

* It is your own table —You may admit whom you 

* pleafe to it—Only leave me at my liberty to choofe 
‘ my company/ 

Then in anfwer, as I fuppofe, to their offer of 
fending her up a plate—‘ A bit of bread, if you pleafe, 
c and a glafs of water: That’s all I can fwallow at 
‘ prefent. I am really very much difcompofed. Saw 
c you not how bad I was ?—Indignation only could 
‘ have fupported my fpirits ! ’— 

4 I have no obj^&ion to his dining with you. Madam * 
added fhe, in reply, I fuppofe, to a farther queftion of 
the fame nature — 6 But I will not ftay a night in the 

* houfe, where he lodges, if I can help it.’ 

I prefume Mifs Rawlins had told her,-that fhe 
would not flay dinner—for fhe faid, * Let me not 
c deprive Mrs. Moore of your company, Mifs Raw- 
‘ lins. You will not be difpleafed with his talk. He 
‘ can have no defign upon you.’ 

Then I fuppofe they pleaded what I might fay be¬ 
hind her back, to make my own ftory good ;—‘ I 

* care not what he fays, or what he thinks of me. 

4 Repentance and amendment are all the harm I wifh 
c him, whatever becomes of me!’ 

By her accent, file wept when fhe fpoke thefe laft 
words. 

They came out both of them wiping their eyes; 
and would have perfuaded me to relinquifh the lodg¬ 
ings, and to depart till her uncle’s friend came. But 
I knew better. I did not care to truft the devil, well 
as fhe and Mifs Howe fuppofe me to be acquainted 
with him, for finding her out again, if once more 
flie efcaped me. 

What I am moft afraid of, is, that fhe will throw 
herfelf among her own relations 5 and if fhe does, I 
am confident they will not be able to withftand her 
affecting eloquence. But yet, as thou’lt fee, the 1 
Captain’s letter to me is admirably calculated to ob- 
8 . . viate 
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viate my apprehensions on this Score ; particularly in, 
that paflage, where it is Said, that her uncle thinks 
not himfelf at liberty to correfpond dire&ly with her, 
or to receive applications from her— But thro' Captain 
Tomlin/on, as is ftrongly imply’d (a). 

I muft own (notwithstanding the revenge l havq 
fo Solemnly vowed) that I would very fain have made 
for her a merit with mySelf in her returning favour, 
and owed as little as poShble to the mediation of Cap¬ 
tain TomlinSon. My pride was concerned in this. 
And this was one of my reaSons for not bringing 
him with me. Another was j That, if I were ob¬ 
liged to have recourSe to his afliStance, I fhould be 
better able (by vifiting her without him) to direct 
him what to Say or to do, as I fhould find out the 
turn of her humour. 

I was, however, glad at my heart, that Mrs. 
Moore came up So Seasonably with notice, that dinner 
was ready. The fair fugitive was all in Alt. She 
had the game in her own hands; and by giving me 
fo good an excufe for withdrawing, I had time to 
Strengthen myfelf; the Captain had time to come \ 
and the Lady to cool. Shakefpeare advifes well. 

Oppofe not rage t while rage is in its force \ 

But give it way awhile , and let it wajle . 

The rifing deluge is not Jlopt with dams ; 

Thofe it o'erbears , and drowns the hope of harvefi . 
But i wifely manag'd , its divided ftrength 
Is fuic'd in channels , and fecurely drain'd: 

And when its force is fpent , and unfupply'd , 

The refidue with mounds may be reftrairfd , 

And dry-Jhod we may pafs the naked ford, 

I went down with the women to dinner. Mrs. 
Moore Sent her fair boarder up a plate ; but fhe only 
eat a little bit of bread, and drank a glafs of water. I 
doubted not but fhe would keep her word, when it 
. .. r was 

. (a) See p. 39. of this Volume . 
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was once gone out. Is not fhe an Harlowe ?—She 
feems to be inuring herfelf to hardfhips, which, at 
the worft, fhe can never know; fince, tho’ fhe 
P fhould ultimately refufe to be obliged to me, or, to 
exprefs myfelf more fuitably to my own heart, to 
oblige me , every one who fees her muft befriend her, 

11 But let me afk thee, Belford, Art thou not foli- 
citous for me, in relation to the contents of the letter 
which the angry beauty has written and difpatch’d 
i® away by man and horfe; and for what may be Mifs 
K Howe’s anfwer to it ? Art thou not ready to inquire, 
n Whether it be not likely that Mifs Howe, when fhe 
knows of her faucy friend’s flight, will be concern’d 
about her letter, which fhe muft know could not be 
it'- at Wilfon’s till after that flight; and fo, probably, 
would fall into my hands ?— 

All thefe things, as thou’lt fee in the fequel, are 
provided for with as much contrivance as human 
forefight can admit. 

1 I have already told thee, that Will, is upon the 
look-out for old Grimes.—Old Grimes is, it feems, 
t a gofliping, fottifh rafcal ; and if Will, can but light 
of him, I’ll anfwer for the confcquence: For has 
not Will, been my fervant upwards of feven years ? 

LETTER V. 

.* % 

Mr . Lovelace. In Continuation. 

TT 7 E had at dinner, befides Mifs Rawlins, a young 
* * widow-niece of Mrs. Moore, who is come to 
flay a month with her aunt— Bevis her name ; very 
it forward, very lively, and a great admirer of me , I 
afiure you; — hanging fmirkingly upon all I faid ; 
and prepared to approve of every word before I 
fpoke: And who, by the time we had half-dined (by 
the help of what fhe had collected before), was as 
Vol. V. E much 
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much acquainted with our ftory, as either of die other 
two. * 

As it behoved me to prepare them in my favour 
againft whatever might come from Mifs Howe, I im¬ 
proved upon the hint I had thrown out above-ftairs 
againft that mifchief- making Lady. I reprefented 
her to be an arrogant creature, revengeful, artful, 
enterprifing, and one who, had file been a man, 
would have fworn and curs’d, and committed rapes, 
and play’d the devil, as far as I knew [and I have no 
doubt of it, Jack] : but who, neverthelefs, by ad¬ 
vantage of a female education, and pride, and info* 
lence, I believed was perfonally virtuous. 

Mrs. Bevis allowed, that there was a vaft deal in 
education—and in pride too, fhe faid. While Mifs 
Rawlins came with a prudilh God forbid, that virtue 
fiiould be owing to education only! However, I 
declared, that Mifs Howe was a fubtle contriver of 
mifchief; one who had always been my enemy : her 
motives I knew not: but, defpifing the man whom 
her mother was defirous fhe fhould have, one Hick¬ 
man ; altho’ I did not dire£lly averr, that fhe would 
rather have had me ; yet they all immediately ima¬ 
gined, that that was the ground of her animofity to me, 
and of her envy to my beloved ; and it was pity, they 
faid, that fo fine a young Lady did not fee thro’ fuch 
a pretended friend. * 

And yet nobody (added 1) has more reafon than 
file to know by experience the force of a hatred founded 
in envy; as I hinted to you above, Mrs. Moore, and 
to you , Mifs Rawlins, in the cafe of her ftfter Ara¬ 
bella. 

I had compliments made to my perfon and talents 
on this occafion; which gave me a fingular opportu¬ 
nity of difplaying my modefty, by declaiming the 
merit of them, with a No, indeed ! — IJhould be very 
Vein, Ladies , if / thought fo . While thus abafmg 
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* 5 myfelf, and exalting Mifs Howe, I got their opinion 
both for modefty and generofity; and had all the 
graces which I declaimed, thrown in upon me, be- 
fides. 

** In fhort, they even opprefled that modefty, which 
(to fpeak modeftly of myfelf) their praifes created , by 
z difbelieving all I faid againft myfelf. 
lt And, truly, I muft needs fay, they have almoff: 

perfuaded even me myfelf, that Mifs Howe is a&u- 
* ally in love with me. I have often been willing to 
Hope this. And who knows but fhe may ? The Cap- 
Jf tain and I have agreed, that it fhall be fo infmuated 
occafonally —And what’s thy opinion, Jack ? She cer- 
b tainly hates Hickman : And girls who are difengaged 
{» feJdom bate , tho* they may not love : And if fhe had 
n rather have another , why not that other me? For 
% am I not a fmart fellow, and a rake ? And do not 
its your fprightly Ladies love your fmart fellows, and 
fi your rakes? And*where is the wonder, that the man 
i who could enga^ the affe&ions of Mifs Harlowe, 
I fhould engage thofe of a Lady (with her (a) Alas's) 
t who would be honoured in being deemed her fecond ? 

[i Nor accufe thou me of singular vanity in this 
to: preemption, Belford. Wert thou to know the fe- 
,f cret vanity that lurks in the hearts of thofe who dif- 
A guife or cloak it bejl , thou wouldft find great reafon 
to acquit, at leaft to allow for, me: fince it is gene- 
it rally the confcious over-fulnefs of conceit , that makes 
uj the hypocrite moft upon his guard to conceal it.— 
Yet with thefe fellows, proudly-humble as they are, 
■h i t will break out fometimes in fpite of thier cloaks, tho* 
but in felf-denying, compliment-begging felf-degra- 
jt dation. 

A - But now I have appealed this matter to thee, let 


(a) See vol. iv. p. 341, where Mifs Howe fays, Alas t 
m dear , I knew you loved him ! 
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me ufe another argument in favour of my obferva- 
tion, that the Ladies generally prefer a rake to a fober 
man ; and of my preemption upon it, that Mifs 
Howe is in love with me: It is this:—Common fame 
fays, That Hickman is a very virtuous, a very innocent 
fellow—a male-virgin , I warrant!—An odd dog I al¬ 
ways thought him.—Now women, Jack, like not 
novices. They are pleafed with a Love of the Sex 
that is founded in the knowlege of it. Reafon good. 
Novices expert more than they can pofiibly find in 
the commerce with them. The man who knows 
them, yet has ardors for them, to borrow a word 
from Mifs Howe (a), tho’ thofe ardors are generally 
owing more to the devil within him, than to the witch 
without him, is the man who makes them the highefl 
and moil grateful compliment. He knows what to 
expedt, and with what to be fatisfied. 

Then the merit of a woman, in fome cafes, mull 
be ignorance , whether real or pretended. The Man, 
in thefe cafes, mull be an adept. Will it then be 
wondered at, that a woman prefers a libertine to a 
novice ?—While Ihe expedls in the one the confidence 
/he wants; (he confiders the other and herfelf as two 
parallel lines} which, tho* they run fide by fide, can 
never meet. 

Yet in this the Sex is generally miftaken too; for 
thefe Iheepilh fellows are fly.—I myfelf was model! 
once; and this, as I have elfewhere hinted to thee 
(b), has better enabled me to judge of both.—But 
to proceed with my narrative : 

Hiving thus prepared every-one again!! any letter 
Ihould come from Mifs Howe, and again!! my belo¬ 
ved’s mefl'enger returns, I thought it proper to con¬ 
clude that fubjedt with a hint, that my fpoufe could 
not bear to have any-thing faid that reflected upon 



Mi/s 
(h) Vol. iii. 
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Jldifs Howe\ and, with a deep figh, added, that I 
$ had been made very unhappy more than once by the 
ji ill-will of Ladies, whom I had never offended, 
it The widow Bevis believed, that might very eafily 
$ be* , 

Thefe hints within-doors, joined with others to 
Will, both without and within (for I intend he fhall 
jj. fall in love with widow Moore’s maid, and have faved 
jfc one hundred pounds in my fervice, at leaft), will be 
nr, great helps, as things may happen. 

fc LETTER VI. 


Mr. Lovelace. In Continuation . 

W E had hardly dined, when my coachman, who 
kept a look-out for Captain Tomlinfon, as Will, 
did for old Grimes, conduced hither that worthy 
gentleman, attended by one fervant, both on horfe- 
back. He alighted. I went out to meet him at the 
door. 

Thou knoweft his folemn appearance, and un- 
blufhing freedom ; and yet canft not imagine what a 
dignity the rafcal aflumed, nor how refpe&ful to him 
I was. 

I led him into the parlour, and prefented him to 
the women, and them to him.—I thought it highly 
imported me (as they might ftill have fome diffidences 
about our marriage, from my fair-one’s home-pufh’d 
queftions on that head) to convince them intirely of 
the truth of all I had alferted. And how could I do 
this better, than by dialoguing with him before them 
a little? 

Dear Captain, I thought you longj for I have had 
a terrible conflict with my fpoufe. 

Capt. I am forry that I am later than my inten¬ 
tion—My account with my banker—[There’s a dog, 

E 3 Jack !] 
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Jack!] took me up longer time to adjuft than I had 
forefeen (all the time pulling down and ftroking his 
ruffles): for there was a fmall difference between us— 
only twenty pounds, indeed, which I had taken no 
account of. The rafcal has not feen twenty pounds 
of his own thefe ten years. 

Then had we between us the characters of the 
Harlowe family: I railing againft them all; the Cap¬ 
tain taking his dear friend Mr. John Harlowe’s part; 
with a Not fo faji !—Not fo faji y young gentleman !— 
and the like free afTumptions. 

He accounted for their animofity by my defiances: 
No good family, having fuch a charming daughter, 
would care to be defied , inftead of courted: He muft 
fpeak his mind ; Never was a double-tongu’d man.- 
He appealed to the Ladies, if he were not right. 

He got them of his fide. 

The correction I had given the brother, he told 
me, muft have aggravated matters. 

How valiant this made me look to the women ! — 
The Sex love us mettled fellows at their hearts. 

Be that as it would, I fhould never love any of 
the family but my fpoufe j and, wanting nothing 
from them, would not, but for her fake, have gone 
fo far as 1 had gone towards a reconciliation. 

This was very good of me j Mrs. Moore laid. 

Very good indeed ; Mifs Rawlins. 

Good !—It is more than good j it is very generous; 
laid the widow. 

Capt. Why, fo it is, I muft needs fay: For I am 
fenfible, that Mr. Lovelace has been rudely treated 
by them all—More rudely, than it could have been 
imagined a man of his quality and fpirit would have 
put up with. But then, Sir (turning to me), I 
think you are amply rewarded in fuch a Lady ; and 
that you ought to forgive the father for the daugh¬ 
ter’s fake. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. M. Indeed fo I think. 

Mifs R. So rauft every-one think, who has feen 
the Lady. 

Widow B. A fine Lady ! to be fure! Bat (he has 
a violent fpirit; and fome very odd humours too, by 
what I have heard. The value of good hufbands is 
not known till they are loft ! 

Her confcience then drew a figh from her. 

hovel . Nobody muft reflect upon my angel.—An 
angel fhe is.—Some little blemilhes, indeed, as to 
her over-hafty fpirit, and as to her unforgiving tem¬ 
per. But this lhe has from the Harlowes; inftigatcd 
too by that Mifs Howe.—But her innumerable ex¬ 
cellencies are all her own. 

Capt. Ay, talk of fpirit, There’s a fpirit, now 
you have named Mifs Howe! [And fo I led him to 
confirm all I had faid of that vixen.] Yet fhe was to 
be pitied too, looking with meaning at me. 

As I have already hinted, I had before agreed with 
him to impute fecret love occafionally to Mifs Howe, 
as the beft means to invalidate all that might come 
from her in my disfavour. 

Capt. Mr. Lovelace, but that I know your mo- 
defty, or you could give a reafon— 

Lovel . looking down, and very mod eft—I can't 
think fo, Captain—But let us call another caufe. 

Every woman prefent could look me in the face, 
fo bafhful was I. 

Capt. Well, but, as to our prefent fituation—Only 
it mayn’t be proper— looking upon me, and round 
upon the women. 

Lovel . O Captain, you may fay any-thing before 
this company—Only, Andrew, to my new fervant, 
who attended us at table, do you withdraw: This 
good girl (looking at the maid-fervant) will help us 
to all we want. 

Away went Andrew: He wanted not his cues and 

E 4 the 
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the maid Teemed highly pleafed at my honour’s pre¬ 
ference of'her. 

Copt. As to our prefent fituation, I fay, Mr. Love¬ 
lace—Why, Sir, we fhall be all untwijfted , let me 
tell you, if my friend Mr. John Harlowe were to 
know what that is : He would as much queftion the 
truth of your being married, as the reft of the fa¬ 
mily do. 

Here the women perked up their ears; and were 
all filent attention. 

Capt. 1 asked you before for particulars, Mr. Love¬ 
lace : but you declined giving them. —Indeed it may 
not be, proper for me to be acquainted with them.— 
But 1 muft own, that it is paft my comprehenfion, 
that a wife can refent any-thing a hufband can do 
(that is not a breach of the peace), fo far as to think 
herfelf juftified for eloping from him. 

Lovel. Captain Tomlinfon —Sir— I do allure you, 
that I fhall be offended —I (hall be extremely con¬ 
cerned^ — if I hear that word mention’d again— 

Capt. Your nicety, and your love, Sir, may make 
you take offence —But it is my way to call every¬ 
thing by its proper name, let who will be offended— 

Thou canft not imagine, Belford, how brave, and 
how independent, the rafcal look’d. 

Capt. When, young Gentleman , you fhall think 
proper to give us particulars, we will find a word that 
fhall pleafe you better, for this rafh a<ft in fo admi¬ 
rable a Lady—You fee, Sir, that, being the repre- 
fentative of my dear friend Mr. J< hn Harlowe, I 
fpeak as freely as I fuppofe he would do, if prefent. 
But you blufh, Sir —I beg your pardon, Mr. Love¬ 
lace : It becomes not a modeft man to pry into thofe 
fecrets, which a modeft man cannot reveal. 

I did not blufh, Jack ; but denied not the com¬ 
pliment, and looked down : the women Teem’d de¬ 
lighted with my modefty : but the widow Bevis was 
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more inclined to laugh at me, than praife me for 
it. 

Capt. Whatever be the caufe of this ftep (I will 
not again. Sir, call it elopement , fince that harfh 
word wounds your tendernefs), I cannot but exprefs 
my furprize upon it, when I recollect the affection¬ 
ate behaviour, which I was witnefs to between you, 
when I attended you laft. Over-love , Sir, I think 
you once mentioned—but Over-love (fmiling), give 
me leave to fay, Sir, is an odd caufe of quarrel. — 
Few Ladies- 

Lovel. Dear Captain! And I tried to blufh. 

The women alfo tried ; and, being more ufed to 
it, fucceeded better.—Mrs. Bevis, indeed, has a red- 
hot countenance, and always blufhes. 

Mifs R. It fignifies nothing to mince the matter: 
but the Lady above as good as denies her marriage. 
You know., Sir, that fhe does; turning to me. 

Capt . Denies her marriage ! Heavens ! how then 
have I impofed upon my dear friend Mr. John Har¬ 
lowe ! 

Lovel Poor dear!*—But let not her veracity be 
called in queftion. She would not be guilty of a wil¬ 
ful untruth for the world. 

Then I had all their praifes again. 

Lovel. Dear creature !—Ihe thinks ftiehas reafon 
for her denial. You know, Mrs. Moore; you know, 
Mifs Rawlins; what I owned to you above, as to 
my vow- 

I look’d down, and, as once before, turned round 
my diamond ring. 

Mrs. Moore looked awry ; and with a leer at Mifs 
Rawlins, as to her partner in the hinted-at refer¬ 
ence. 

Mifs Rawlins look’d down as well as I ; her eye¬ 
lids half-clofed, as if mumbling a Pater-nofter, me- 

E 5 ditating 
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ditating her fnuff-box, the diftance between her nofe 
and chin lengthened by a clofe-fhut mouth. 

She put me in mind of the pious Mrs. Fetherftone 
at Oxford, whom I pointed out to thee once, among 
other grotefque figures, at St. Mary’s church, where 
we went to take a view of her two fillers: Her eyes 
fhut, not daring to truft her heart with them open ; 
and but juft half-rearing the lids, to fee who the 
next-comer was 5 and falling them again, when her 
curiofity was fatisfied. 

The widow Bevis gazed, as if on the hunt for a 
fecret. 

The Captain looked archly, as if half in poffeffion 
of one. 

Mrs. Moore at laft broke the bafhful filence. Mrs. 
Lovelace’s behaviour, {he faid, could be no other- 
wife fo well accounted-for, as by the ill-offices of 
that Mifs Howe ; and by the feverity of her relations j 
which might but too probably have aflfe&ed her head 
a little at times: Adding, that it was very generous 
in me to give way to the ftorm, when it was up, ra¬ 
ther than to exafperate at fuch a time. 

But let me tell you, Sirs, faid the widow Bevis, 
that is not what one hufband in a thoufand would 
have done. 

I defired, that no part of this converfation might be 
hinted to my fpoufe ; and looked ft ill more bafhfully. 
Her great fault, I muft own, was over-delicacy. 

The Captain leered round him 5 and faid. He be¬ 
lieved he cou-ld guefs from the hints I had given him 
in town (of my over-love), and from what had now 
paired, that we had not confummated our marriage. 

O Jack! how Iheepifhly then looked, or endea¬ 
voured to look, thy friend ! how primly Goody 
Moore! how affedledly Mifs Rawlins!—while the 
honeft widow Bevis gazed around her fearlefs; and 

tho* 
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tho’ only fimpering with her mouth, her eyes laugh'd 
out-right, and Teem'd to challenge a laugh from every 
eye in the company. 

He obferv'd, that I was a phoenix of a man, if fo ; 
and he could not but hope, that all matters would 
be happily accommodated in a day or two j and that 
then he fhould have the pleafure to averr to her uncle, 
that he was prefent, as he might fay, on our wed¬ 
ding-day. 

The women Teem'd all to join in the Tame hope. 

Ah,Captain ! ah. Ladies!—how happy fhould 1 be, 
if I could bring my dear fpoufe to be of the fame 
mind! 

It would be a very happy conclufion of a very 
knotty affair, faid widow Bevis; and I fee not why 
we may not make this very night a merry one. 

The Captain fupercilioufly fmiled at me. He Taw 
plainly enough, he Taid, that we had been at chil¬ 
drens play hitherto. A man of my chara&er muft 
have a prodigious value for his Lady, who could give 
way to Tuch a caprice as This. But one thing he 
would venture to tell me; and that was This—That, 
however defirous young fkittifh Ladies might be to 
have their way in this particular, it was a very bad 
fetting-out for the man; as it gave his bride a very 
high proof of the power (he had over him : And he 
would engage, that no woman, thus humoured, ever 
valued the man the more for it; but very much the 
contrary—And there were reafons to be given why Jhe 
Jhould not . 

Well, well, Captain, no more of this fubje& be¬ 
fore the Ladies.— One. feels (in a bafhful try-to-blufb 
manner, fhrugging my fhoulders), that one is fo ridi¬ 
culous—I have been punifh'd enough for my tender 
folly. 

Mifs Rawlins had taken her fan, and would needs 
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hide her face behind it: I fuppofe becaufe her blufh 
was not quite ready. 

Mrs. Moore hemm’d, and look’d down, and by 
that, gave hers over. 

While the jolly widow, laughing out, praifed the 
Captain, as one of Hudibras’s metaphyficians, re¬ 
peating, 

He knew what's what , and that's as high 
As metaphyftc wit can fly . / ‘ 

This made Mifs Rawlins blufh indeed :—Fie, fie, 
Mrs. Bevis! cry’d fhe, unwilling I fuppofe, to be 
thought abfolutely ignorant. 

Upon the whole, I began to think, that I had 
not made a bad exchange of our profefling mother, 
for the un-profefling Mrs. Moore. And indeed the 
women and I, and my Beloved too, all mean the 
fame thing: We only differ about the manner of 
coming at the propofed end. 

LETTER VII. 

Mr. Lovelace. In Continuation . 

"T T was now high time to acquaint my fpoufe, that 
-*■ Captain Tomlinfon was come. And the rather, 
as the maid told us, that the lady had afked her, If 
fuch a gentleman (defcribing him) was not in the 
parlour ? 

Mrs. Moore went up, and requeued, in my name, 
that fhe would give us audience. 

But fhe return’d, with a defire, that Captain 
Tomlinfon would excufe her for the prefent. She 
was very ill. Her fpirits were too weak to enter into 
converfation with him ; and fhe muft lie down. 

I was vexed, and, at firif, extremely difconcerted. 

The 
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The Captain was vexed too. And my concern, thou 
mayft believe, was the greater on his account, 
da She had been very much fatigued, I own. Her 
fits in the morning muft have weaken’d her: And 
[t^ (he had carried her refentment fo high, that it was 

jj, the lei's wonder {he fhould find herfelf low, when 

her raifed fpirits had fubfided. Very low, I may fay; 
if finkings are proportioned to rifings ; for {he had 
been lifted up above theftandard of a common mortal. 

The Captain, however, fent up in his own name, 
i that if he could be admitted to drink one difh of tea 

38 with her, he fhould take it for a favour ; and would 

go to town, and difpatch fome neceflary bufinefs, if 
is poflible, to leave his morning free to attend her. 
js But {he pleaded a violent head-ach $ and Mrs. 
tlf Moore confirm’d the plea to be juft. 
i I would have had the Captain lodge there that 
rJ night, as well in compliment to him, as introductory 
to my intention of entering my felf upon my new- 
taken apartment. But his hours were of too much 
importance to him to ftay the evening. 

It was indeed very inconvenient for him, he faid, 
to return in the morning *, but he was willing to do 
all in his power to heal this breach, and that as well 
for the fakes of me and my lady, as for that of his 
dear friend Mr. John Harlowe ; who muft not know 
how far this mifunderftanding had gone. He would 
therefore only drink one difti of tea with the ladies 
and me. 

And accordingly, after he had done fo, and I had had 
a little private converfation with him, he hurried away. 
^ His fellow had given him, in the interim, a high 
character to Mrs. Moore’s fervants : And this re¬ 
ported by the Widow Bevis (who, being no proud 
woman, is hail fellow , well met , as the laying is,, with 
all her aunt’s fervants), he was a fine gentleman, a 

difcreet gentleman, a man of fenfe and breedings with 

them 
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them all: And it was pity, that, with fuch great 
bufinefs upon his hands, he fhould be obliged to come 
again. 

My life for yours, audibly whifper’d the Widow 
Bevis, There is humour as well as head-ach in Some¬ 
body’s declining to fee this worthy gentleman.—Ah, 
Lord ! how happy might fome people be, if they 
would !— 

No perfect happinefs in this world, faid I, very 
gravely, and with a figh $ for the widow muft know 
that I heard her. If we have not real unhappinefs, 
we can make it, even from the overflowings of our 
own good fortune. 

Very true, and, Very true, the two widows : A 
charming obfervation, Mrs. Bevis. Mifs Rawlins 
fmil’d her aflent to it ; and I thought fhe call’d me 
in her heart, Charming man ! For fhe profefTes to 
be a great admirer of moral obfervations. 

I had hardly taken leave of the Captain, and fat 
down again with the women, when Will, earner and 
calling me out, « Sir, Sir,* faid he, grinning with a 
familiarity in his looks, as if what he had to fay in- 
titled him to take liberties j ‘ I have got the fellow 
1 down !—I have got old Grimes—Hah, hah, hah, 

* hah—He is at the Lower-Flafk—Almoft in the 

* condition of David's fow , and pleafe your Honour 

* —[The dog himfelf not much better] Here is his 
4 letter—from—from Mifs Howe—Ha, ha, ha, ha,’ 
laugh’d the varlet $ holding it fart, as if to make 
conditions with me, and to exeite my praifes, as well 
as my impatience. 

I could have knock’d him down ; but he would 
have his fay out— c Old Grimes knows not that I 

* have the letter—I muft get back to him before he 

* mifles it—I only made a pretence to go out for a 

* few minutes—But—but’—and then the dog laugh’d 


again 


-*k 
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again—* He muji flay — Old Grimes mujl flay—till 
c ‘ I go back to pay the reckoning.* 

D—n the prater {—Grinning rafcal !—»The letter 
s —The letter !— 

e He gather’d in his wide mothe , as he calls it, and 

- gave me the letter ; but with a Jirut , rather than a 
bow ; and then fidled off like one of Widow Sorlings*s 
dunghill cocks, exulting after a great feat performed. 
And all the time that I was holding up the billet to 
t the light, to try to get at its contents, without break- 
3 ing the feal (for, difpatch’d in a hurry, it had no 
cover), there ftood he laughing, fhrugging, playing 
off his legs; now ftroking his {hining chin ; now 
turning his hat upon his thumb 5 then leering in my 
r face, flourishing with his head—O Chrift! now-and- 
j then cry’d the rafcal— 

Is What joy has this dog in mifchief!—More than I 

can have in the completion of my moft favourite 
purpofes !—Thefe fellows are ever happier than their 
mafters. 

I' ' « 

I was once thinking to rumple up this billet till I 
had broken the feal. Young families (Mifs Howe’s is 
not an antient one) love oftentatious fealings: And 
it might have been fuppofed to have been fqueez’d in 
pieces, in old Grimes’s breeches pocket. But I was 
glad to be faved the guilt as well as fufpicion of 
having a hand in fo dirty a trick ; for thus much of 
the contents (enough for my purpofe) I was enabled 
to fcratch out in character, without it; the folds de¬ 
priving me only of a few connecting words ; which 
I have fupply’d between hooks. 

My Mifs Harlowe, thou knoweft, had before 
changed her name to Mifs Laetitia Beaumont. An¬ 
other alias now. Jack : I have learn’d her to be half a 
rogue in this inftanee ; for this billet was directed to 
her by the name of Mrs* Harriot Lucas. 

r ' *'■ « j 
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* T Congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart 

* ** and foul, upon [your efcape] from the villain. 

* [I long] for the particulars of all. [My mamma] is 

* out: But expecting her return every minute, I 

* difpatch’d [your] meffenger inftantly. [I will en- 

* deavour to come at] Mrs. Townfend without lofs 

* of time; and will write at large in a day or two, 

* if in that time I can fee her. [Mean time I] am 

* exceflively uneafy for a letter I fent you yefter- 

* day by Collins, [who muft have left it at] Wilfon’s 
‘ after you got away. [It is of very] great import- 

* ance. [I hope the] villain has it not. I would 

* not for the world [that he fhould.] Immediately 

* fend for it, if by fo doing, the place you are at 

* [will not be] difcover’d. If he has it, let me 
‘ know it by fome way [out of] hand. If not, you 

* need not fend. 

Ever 9 ever yours , 

June 9 - A. H. 

O Jack, what heart’s-eafe does this interception 
give me !—I fent the rafcal back with the letter to 
old Grimes, and charg’d him to drink no deeper. 
He own’d, that he was half feas over , as he phrafed 
it. 

Dog! faid I, are you not to court one of Mrs. 
Moore’s maids to night ?— 

Cry your mercy, Sir!—I will be fober.—I had 
forgot that—But old Grimes is plaguy tough—I 
thought I fhould never have got him down. 

Away, villain !—Let old Grimes come ; and on 
horfeback, too, to the door— 

He {hall, and pleafe your Honour, if I can get him 
on the faddle, and if he can fit— 

And charge him not to have alighted, nor to have 
feen tf»y-body—- 

3 Enough, 

Go gle I 
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Enough, Sir [ familiarly nodding his head, to (hew 
he took me. And away went the villain : Into the 
1: parlour, among the women, I. 

In a quarter of an hour came old Grimes on horfe- 
'f back, waving to his faddle-bow, now on this fide, 
now on that; his head, at others, joining to that of 
,£ - his more fober beaft. 

- It look’d very well to the women, that I made no 
V effort to fpeak to old Grimes (tho’ I wifh’d before 
them , that I knew the contents of what he brought) j 
; but, on the contrary, defired that they would in- 
f ftantly let my fpoufe know, that her meffenger was 
m return’d. Down (he flew, violently as fhe had the 
i# head-ach ! 

iff* O how I pray’d for an opportunity to be reveng’d 
ts of her, for the ingrateful trouble fhe had given to her 
p uncle’s friend ! 

She took the letter from old Grimes with her own 
hands, and retired to an inner parlour to read it. 

H- She prefently came out again to the fellow, who 
had much ado to fit his horfe—Here is your money, 
W friend. I thought you long. But what fhall I do 
rii to get fomebody to go to town immediately for me ? 
pr I fee you cannot. 

£ Old Grimes took his money ; let fall his hat in 
d’offing it; had it given him ; and rode away ; his 
111 eyes ifing-glafs, and fet in his head, as I faw thro’ 
the window ; and in a manner fpeechlefs ; all his 
% language hiccoughs. My dog need not have gone fo 
k deep with this tough old Grimes.—But the rafcal was 
in his kingdom with him. 

U The lady apply’d to Mrs. Moore : She matter’d 
not the price. Could a man and horfe be engaged for 
U her ?—Only to go for a letter left for her, at one Mr. 
Wilfon’s in Pall-mall. 

< A poor neighbour was hired. A horfe procured 
for him. He had his dire&ions. 

In 
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In vain did I endeavour to engage my Beloved, 
when (he was below. Her head-ach, I fuppofe, re¬ 
turn’d. She, like the reft of her fex, can be ill or 
well when {he pleafes— 

1 fee her drift, thought I: It is to have all her 
lights from Mifs Howe before (he refolves ; and to 
take her meafures accordingly. 

Up (he went, expreffing great impatience about 
the letter {he had fent for ; and defired Mrs. Moore 
to let her know, if I offer’d to fend any of my fer- 
vants to town—To get at the letter, I fuppofe, was 
her fear. But fhe might have been quite eafy on 
that head; and yet perhaps would not, had (he 
known, that the worthy Captain Tomlinfon (who 
will be in town before her meffenger) will leave there 
the important letter: Which I hope will help to 
pacify her, and to reconcile her to me. 

O Jack ! Jack 1 thinkeft thou that I will take all 
this roguilh pains, and be fo often called villain, for 
nothing ? 

But yet, is it not taking pains to come at the fineft 
creature in the world, not for a tranjitory moment only, 
but for one of our lives ?—The ftruggle. Whether 
I am to have her in my own way , or in hers ? 

But now 1 know thou wilt be frighten’d out of 
thy wits for me—What, Lovelace ! wouldft thou let 
her have a letter that will inevitably blow thee up j 
and blow up the mother, and all her nymphs !—yet 
not intend to reform, to marry ? 

Patience, puppy ! Canft thou not truft thy mafter ? 


LETTER VIII. 


Mr . Lovelace. In Continuation . 

T Went up to my new-taken apartment, and fell to 
-L writing in chara&er, as ufual. I thought I had 
made good my quarters. But the cruel cr ' 
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fc demanding that I intended to take up my lodgings 
ft,: there, declared with fo much violence againft it, that 
tl I was obliged to fubmit, and to accept of another 
lodging, about twelve doors off, which Mrs. Moore 
ali recommended. And all the advantage I could ob- 

acj tain, was, that Will, unknown to my fpoufe, and 

for fear of a freak, fhould lie in the houfe. 

& Mrs. Moore, indeed, was unwilling to difoblige 
either of us. But Mifs Rawlins was of opinion, 
JT j that nothing more ought to be allow’d me : And 
yet Mrs. Moore owned, that the refufal was a ftrange 
i piece of tyranny to an hufband, if I were an huf* 
ifl'i band. 

i I had a good mind to make Mifs Rawlins fmart 
,0 for it. Come and fee Mifs Rawlins, Jack—If thou 

k likeft her, I’ll get her for thee with a wet finger , as 

i; the faying is ! 

jg The Widow Bevis indeed ftickled hard for me 
[An innocent or injur’d man will have friends every¬ 
where]. She faid, That to hear much with fome wives, 
k was to be obliged to bear more : And I refle&ed, 
with a ftgh, that tame fpirits mu/i always be impofcd 
Ikj upon. And then, in my heart, 1 renew’d my vows of 
revenge upon this haughty and perverfe beauty. 

The fecond fellow came back from town about 
nine o’clock, with Mifs Howe’s letter of Wednef- 
day laft. * Collins, it feems , when he left it, had 
V 6 defired, that it might be fafely and fpeedily de- 

* livered into Mifs Laetitia Beaumont’s own hands. 

£ ‘ But Wilfon, underftanding that neither fhe nor I 

4 were in town [He could not know of our difference , 

* thou mufi think'] , refolved to take care of it till our 

* return, in order to give it into one of our own 

* hands ; and now deliver’d it to her meffenger.’ 

7 his was told her. Wilfon, I doubt not, is in 
J. her favour upon it. 

She 
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She took the letter with great eagernefs, open’d it 
in a hufry [I am glad the did : Yet, I believe, all 
was right] before Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Bevis (Mifs 
Rawlins was gone home) ; and faid, She would not 
for the world, that I (hould have had that letter ; 
for the fake of her dear friend the writer ; who had 
written to her very uneafily about it. 

Her dear friend ! repeated Mrs. Bevis, when fhe 
told me this; — Such mifchief-makers are always 
deem’d dear friends till they are found out! 

The widow fays, that I am the fineft gentleman 
fhe ever beheld. 

I have found a warm kifs now-and-then very 
kindly taken. 

I might be a very wicked fellow, Jack, if I were 
to do all the mifchief in my power. But I am ever¬ 
more for quitting a too-eafy prey to reptile-rakes . 
What but difficulty (tho’ the lady is an angel), en¬ 
gages me to fo much perfeverance here ? And here , 
Conquer or die , is now the determination ! 


I have juft now parted with this honeft widow. 
She called upon me at my new lodgings. I told her 
that I faw, I muft be further oblig’d to her in the 
courfe of this difficult affair : She muft allow me to 
make her a handfome prefent when all was happily 
over. But I defired, that fhe would take no notice 
of what fhould pafs between us, not even to her aunt ; 
for that fhe, as 1 faw, was in the power of Mifs 
Rawlins: Who, being a maiden gentlewoman, knew 
not the right and the ft in matrimonial matters, as 
file, my dear widow, did. 

Very true : How Jhould fhe ? faid Mrs. Bevis, 
proud of knowing—nothing ! But, for her part, fhe 
defired no prefent. It was enough if fhe could con¬ 
tribute to reconcile man and wife, and difappoint 
mifchief-makers. She doubted not, that fuch an en¬ 
vious 
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vious creature as Mifs Howe was glad that Mrs. 
Lovelace had eloped — Jealoufy and Love was old 
Nick! 

See, Belford, how charmingly things work be- 
l tween me and my new acquaintance, the widow !— 
Who knows, but that (he may, after a little farther 
intimacy (tho’ I am banifhed the houfe on nights), 
contrive a midnight vifit for me to my fpoufe, when 
all is (till and faft afleep ? 

Where ca~ a woman be fafe, who has once en¬ 
ter’d the lifts with a contriving and intrepid lover ? 
tf But as to this letter , methinks thou fayeft, of Mifs 
Howe ? 

e I knew thou wouldeft be uneafy for me : But did 
i not I tell thee, that I had provided for every thing ? 
it That I always took care to keep feals intire, and to 

5 preferve covers (#) ? Was it not eafy then, thinkeft 

thou, to contrive a fhorter letter out of a longer $ 
and to copy the very words ? 

I can tell thee, it was fo well ordered, that, not 
being fufpe£ted to have been in my hands, it was 
not eafy to find me out. Had it been my Beloved’s 
hand, there would have been no imitating it, for 
fuch a length. Her delicate and even mind is feen 
in the very cut of her letters. Mifs Howe’s hand is 
no bad one ; but is not fo equal and regular. That 
little devil’s natural impatience hurrying on her fin¬ 
gers, gave, I fuppofe, from the beginning, her hand¬ 
writing, as well as the reft of her, its fits and ftarts, 
and thofe peculiarities, which, like ftrong mufcular 
lines in a face, neither the pen nor the pencil can 
A mifs. 

Haft thou a mind to fee what it was I permitted 
Mifs Howe to write to her lovely friend ? Why then 
read it here, as if by way of marginal obferva- 
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tion, as extracted from hers of Wednefday Iaft (a); 
with a few additions of my own. — The additions 
underfcored (*). 


If 


My dearejl Friend, 

Y^)U will perhaps think, that I have been too long filent. But I 
had begun two letters at different times fince my laft, and written a 
great deal each time $ and with fpirit enough, I affine you ; incenfed as 1 
was againft the abominable wretch you are with, particularly on reading 
yours of the of the paft month. 

The f i r s t I intended to keep open till I could give you fome accounts 
of my proceedings with Mrs. Townfend. It was fome days before I faw 
her: And this intervenient fpace giving me time to reperufe what I had 
written, I thought it proper to lay that afide, and to write in a ftyle a 
little lei's fervent; for you would have blamed me, I knew, for the 
freedom of fome of my expreflions (execrations, if you pleafe). And 
when I had gone a good way in the second, the change in your pro- 
fpe£ls, on his communicating to you Mifs Montague’s letter, and his 
better behaviour, occafioning a change in your mind, I laid that afide 
alfo : And in this uncertainty thought I would wait to fee the ififue of 
affairs between you, before 1 wrote again j believing that all would foon 
be decided one way or other.- 



qp 


"Here 1 was forced to break off. I am too little my own miflrefs.- 

My mother ( b ) always up and down j and watching as if I were writing 
to a fellow. What need I ({he alks me) lock myfelf in (c), if I am 
only reading pall correfpondencies ? For that is my pretence, when 
(he comes poking in with her face fharpen’d to an edge, as I may fay, 

by a curiofity, that gives her more pain than pleafure-The Lord 

forgive me j but I believe I {ball VmfF next time Ihe comes in. 



Do you forgive me too, my dear. My mother ought ; becaufe fhe 
fays, I am my father’s girl j and becaufe I am fure I am hers. 

Upon my life , my dear f J am J'omctimes of opinion y that this vile man 
wa% capable of me an.tig you dijhonour. When I look back upon bis paft 

conduSi, I cannot help thinking fo : hVbat a villain , if fo! - But now 

I hope, and verily believe, that be bas laid afide j'ucb thoughts . My 
reafons for both opinions I will give you. 

For the firft , to wit, that be bad it once in his bead to take you at 
advantage if be could •, / confider ( d), that pride, revenge, and a de¬ 
light to tread in unbeaten paths, are principal ingredients in the cha¬ 
racter of this finifli’d libertine. He hates all your family, yourfelf ex¬ 
cepted.——Yet is a favage in love. His pride, and the credit which a 
few plaufible qualities fprinkled among his odious ones, have given him, 


have 



(**) Vol. iv. p. 328. 

(*) Mr. Lovelace's additions and connexions in this letter 
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If thou art capable of taking in all my precaution - 
aries in this letter, thou wilt admire my fagacity and 
contrivance, almoft as much as I do myfelf. Thou 

feeft. 


have fecured Mm too good a reception from our eye-judging, our un- 
diftinguifhing, our felf-flattering, our too-confiding fex, to make afiiduity 
and obfequioufnefs, and a conqueft of his unruly paffions, any part of 
his ftudy. 

He has fome reafon for his animofity to all the men, and to one 
woman, of your family. He has always /hewn you and his own family 
too, that he prefers his pride to his intereft, He is a declared marriage- 
hater $ a notorious intriguer ; full of his inventions, and glorying in 
them. As his vanity had made him imagine, that no woman could 
be proof againft his love, no wonder that he ftruggled like a lion held in 
toils (<■), againft a paflion that he thought not returned (/). Hence, per¬ 
haps, it is not difficult to believe, that it became poflible for fuch a wretch 
as this to give way to his old prejudices againft marriage $ and to that 
revenge which had always been a firft paflion with him (g ). 

jind hence may we account for his delays ; his tea zing ways; his 
bringing you to bear with his lodging in the fame houfe j his making 
you pafs to the people of it as his wife j his bringing you into the 
company of his libertine companions j the attempt of impofing upon 
you that Mifs Partington for a bedfellow, &c. 

My reafons for the contrary opinion j to wit , that be is now refolved to 
do you all the jujlice in his power to do you j are thefe: That he lees that 
all his own family (h) have warmly engaged themfelves in your caufe j 

that the horrid wretch loves you-With fuch a Love, however , as 

Herod loved his Mariamne j That, on inquiry, I find it to be true, 
that counfellor Williams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a man of 
eminence in his profeflion) has a dually as good as finilhed the fettle— 
xnents: That two draughts of them have been made j one avowedly to 
be fent to this very Captain Tomlinfon : And I find, that a licence has 
actually been more than once endeavoured to be obtained, and that 
difficulties have hitherto been made equally to Lovelace’s vexation and 
difappoint'ment. My mother’s prodtor, who is very intimate with the 
prodtor apply’d to by the wretch, has come at this information, in 
confidence j and hints, that as Mr. Lovelace is a man of high fortunes, 
thefe difficulties will probably be got over. 

I had once refolved to make firiEl inquiry about Tomlinfon j and f ill, if 
you will, your uncle's favourite houf keeper may be founded , at difiance. 

I know that the matter is fo laid (f), that Mrs. Hodges is fuppofed to 
know nothing of the treaty fet on foot by means of Capt. Tomlinfon. 
But your uncle is an old man (£), and old men imagine themfelves to be 
under obligation to their paramours, if younger than themfelves, and 
feldom keep any thing from their knowlege.—Yet, methinks, there 
can be no need j fince Tomlinfon, as you deferibe him, is, fo good a 
man, and fo much of a gentleman $ the end to be anfwered by his be¬ 
ing 

(e) Vol. iv. p. 337, (/) ibid, (g) p. 338. (h) p. 340. (0 p. 333 * 

(*•) P- 1 $ 4 - 
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feeft, that Mifs Lardner, Mrs. Sinclair, Tomlinfon, 
Mrs. Fretchville, Mennell, are all mentioned in it. 
My fir ft liberties with her perfon alfo [Modefty, 

modefty, 

ing an impoftor fo much more than necefTary, if Lovelace has villainy 

in his head.-And thus what he communicated to you of Mr. 

Hickman’s application to your uncle, and of Mrs. Norton's to your 
mother (fome of which particulars I am fatisfied his vile agent Jofeph 
Leman could not reveal to his viler employer) ; his pushing on the 
marriage-day, in the name of your uncle j which it could not anfwer 
any wicked purpofe for him to do; and what he writes of your uncle’s 
propofal, to have it thought that you were married from the time that 
you had lived in one houfe together $ and that to be made to agree with 
the time of Mr. Hickman’s vifit to your uncle; the infilling on a 
trufty perfon’s being prefent at the ceremony, at that uncle’s nomina¬ 
tion-Thefe things make me ajfured that be now at lafi mean ho¬ 
nourably. **• * , 

But if any unexpected delays Jhould happen on his fide, acquaint me, 
my dear, of the very Jireet where Mrs. Sinclair lives ; and where Airs, 
Fretchville*s houfe is fituated (which I cannot find that you have ever 

mentioned in your former letters - which is a little odd) ; and I will 

make JlriEi inquiries of them, and of Tomlinfon too ; and I will (if 
your heart will let you take my advice ) foon procure you a refuge from him 
with Mrs . Townfend. 

But why do I now, when you Jeem to be in fo good a train, puzzle 
and perplex you with my ritrofpeCltons f And yet they may be of ufe to 
you, if any delay happen on his part. 

But that 1 think cannot well be. JVbat you have therefore now to do, 
is, fo to behave to this proud-fpirited wretch, as may banifb from bis 
mind all remembrance of pa It difobligations (/), and to receive his ad- 
drelfes, as thofe of a betrothed lover. You will incur the cenfure of 
prudery and affectation, if you keep him at that diftance, wliich you 
have hitherto kept him at. His fudden (and as fuddetily recover’d) ill- 
nefs has given him an opportunity to find out that you love him [Alas, 
my dear, I knew you loved him !] : He has feemed to change his na¬ 
ture, and is all love and gentlenels : And no more quarrels now , I be- 
feech you. 

I am very angry with him, nevcrthelefs, for the freedoms which be 
took with your perfon (m ); and I think fome guard is necejfary, as he is 
certainly an incroacher. But indeed all men are fo ; and you are fucb a 

charming creature, and have kept him at fucb a difiance l - But r.» 

more of this fubjeEl. Only, my dear , be not over-nice, now you are fo 
rear the jlate. You fee what difficulties you laid yourfelf under , when 
Tomlinfon’s letter called you again into the wretch's company. 

If you meet with no impediments, no new caufes of doubt (w), your 
reputation in the eye of the world is concerned, that you fliould be his, 
and, as your uncle rightly judges, be thought to have been his, before 
jimv. And yet, let me tell you, I can hardly bear to think , that 
. > . thefe 

‘JO Vol. iv. p. 341. (m) See p.258, 259, 260, (») p.342. 
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& modcfty, Belford, I doubt, is more confined to time, 
£ place, and occafion, even by the moft delicate minds, 
& than thofe minds would have it believed to be]. And 
nc why all thefe taken notice of by me from the genuine 
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thefe libertines (hould be rewarded for their villainy with the beft of the 
fex, when the worft of it are too good for them. 

I (hall fend this long letter by Collins (0), who changes his day to 
•blige me. As none of our letters by Wilfon’s conveyance have mif- 
carried, when you have been in more apparently difagreeable fituations 
than you are in at prefent, I have no doubt that this will go fafe. 

Mifs Lardner (/>) (whom you have feen at her coufin Biddulph’s) 
faw you at St. James’s Church on Sunday was fortnight. She kept 
you in her eye during the whole time $ but could not once obtain the 
notice of yours, tho’ (he courtefied to you twice. She thought to pay 
her compliments to you when the fervice was over j for (he doubted not 
but you were married—-and for an odd reafon—becaufe you came to 

church by yourfelf.-Every eye, as uf'ual, (he faid was upon you j 

and this feeming to give you hurry, and you being nearer the door than 
fhe, you did out before (he could go to you. But (he order'd her fervant 
to follow you till you were houfed. This fervant faw you Hep into a 
chair which waited for you $ and you ordered the men to carry you to 
the place where they took you up. She deferibes the boufe as a very 
genteel houfe, and fit to receive people of fa(hion : And what makes 
me mention this, is , that perhaps you will have a vifit ftom her $ or 
meffage t at leaft. 

So that you have Mr. Doleman s teflimony to the credit of the houfe and 
people you are with (y) ; and he is a man of fortune, and fome reputation; 
formerly a rake indeed ; but married to a woman of family $ and, 
having had a palfy-blow, one would think, a penitent. You have 
clfoMr. Mennell's at leaf paflive tejlimony • Mr. Tomlinfon’r j and 
row, lajlly , Mifs Lardner's ; fo that there will be the lefs need for in¬ 
quiry: But you know my bufy and inquifitive temper , as well as my 
affeflion for you , and my concern for your honour. But all doubt will foon 
be lofl in certainty. 

Nevertbelefs I mujl add , that I would have you command me up, if 
I can be of the leaft fervice or pleafure to you (r). I value not fame ; I 
value not cenfure; nor even life itfelf, I verily think, as I do your 

honour, and your frien 4 (hip.-For is not your honour my honour ? 

And is not your friendlhip the pride of my life ? 

May heaven preferve you, my deareft creature, in honour and fafety, 
is the prayer, the hourly prayer, of 

Your ever faithful and affe&ionate 

*Thurfday Morn. 5. Anna Howe. 

I have written all night. Excufe indifferent writing. My crow 
quills are worn to tho flumps , and I mufl get a new fupply. 

Thefe Ladies always write with crow-quills. Jack. 

(°) P-343* U>) P*33 J ; 33 2 * (?) P* 33*» ( r ) P-344* 
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letter, but for fear fome future letter from the vixen 
fhould efcape my hands, in which fhe might refer to 
thefe names ? And if none of them were to have been 
found in this that is to pafs for hers, I might be routed 
horfe and foot , as Lord M. would phrafe it, in a like 
cafe. 

Devilifh hard (and yet I may thank myfelf) to be 
put to all this plague and trouble !—And for what> 
dofl thou afk ? O Jack, for a triumph of more value 
to me beforehand than an imperial crown !—Don’t 
afk me the value of it a month hence . But what in¬ 
deed is an imperial crown itfelf, when a man is ufed 
to it ? 

Mifs Howe might well be anxious about the letter 
file wrote. Her fweet friend, from what I have let 
pafs of hers, has reafon to rejoice in the thought, that 
it fell not into my hands. 

And now muft all my contrivances be fet at work, 
to intercept the expe&ed letter from Mifs Howe; 
which is, as I fuppofe, to direct her to a place of 
fafety, and out of my knowlege. Mrs. l*ownfend 
is, no doubt, in this cafe, to fmuggle her off. I 
hope the villain , as I am fo frequently called between 
thefe two girls, will be able to manage this point. 

But what, perhaps, thou afkeft, if the lady fhould 
take it into her head, by the connivance of Mifs Raw¬ 
lins, to quit this houfe privately in the night ? 

I have thought of this, Jack. Does not Will, lie 
in the houfe ? And is not the Widow Bevis my fait 
friend ? 


LETTER IX. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


Saturday , 6 o' clock , June 10. 


H E lady gave Will’s fweetheart a letter laft 



night to be carried to the poft-houfe as this 
morning, directed for Mifs Howe, under cover to 


Hickman 
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Hickman. I dare fay neither cover nor letter will 
be feen to have been.open’d. The contents but 
eight lines—To own— c The receipt of her double- 
dated letter in fafety : and referring to a longer let¬ 
ter, which (he intends to write, when (he (hall 
have a quieter heart, and lefs trembling fingers. 
But mentions fomething to have happen’d [My 
dete&ing her, {he means], which has given her 
very great flutters, confufions, and apprehenfions : 
But which {he will await the iflue of [Some hopes 
for me hence. Jack!] before {he gives her frefti 
perturbation or concern on her account.—She tells 
her how impatient {he {hall be for her next, &c.* 
Now, Belford, I thought it would be but kind 
in me to fave Mifs Howe’s concern on thefe alarming 
hints ; fince the curiofity of fuch a fpirit muft have 
been prodigioufly excited by them. Having there¬ 
fore fo good a copy to imitate, I wrote; and, 
taking out that of my Beloved, put under the fame 
cover the following ftiort billet; infcriptive and con- 
clufive parts of it in her own words. 

Hamjiead , Tuefday evening • 
My ever-dear Mifs Howe , 

A Few lines only, till calmer fpirits and quieter 
fingers be granted me, and till I can get over the 
{hock which your intelligence has given me—To ac¬ 
quaint you—that your kind long letter of Wednefday, 
and. as I may fay, of Thurfday morning, is come fafe 
to my hands. On receipt of yours by my meflenger 
to you, I fent for it from Wilfon’s. There, thank 
heaven 1 it lay. May that heaven reward you for 
all your paft, and for all your intended goodnefs to 

Tour for-ever obliged. 

Cl. Harlowe. 

I took great pains in writing this. It cannot, I 
hope, be fufpe£ted. Her hand is fo very delicate, 
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Yet hers is written lefs beautifully than fhe ufuafly 
writes :• And I hope Mifs Howe will allow fomewhat 
for hurry of Jpirits , and unjieady fingers . 

My confideration for Mifs Howe’s eafe of mind 
extended ftill farther than to the inftance I have 
mentioned. 

That this billet might be with her as foon as pof- 
fible (and before it could have reach’d Hickman by 
the poll), I difpatch’d it away by a fervant of Mow¬ 
bray’s. Mifs Howe, had there been any failure or 
delay, might, as thou wilt think, have communicated 
her anxieties to her fugitive friend ; ^nd (he to me , per¬ 
haps, in a way I fhould not have been pleafed with. 

Once more wilt thou wonderingly queftion—All 
this pains for a fingle girl ? 

Yes, Jack !^—But is not this girl a Clarissa ?— 
And who knows, but kind Fortune, as a reward for 
my perfeverance, may tofs me_ in her charming 
friend ? Lefs likely things have come to pafs, Bel- 
ford !—And to be fure I (hall have her, if I refolve 
upon it. 


LETTER X. 


Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq \ 


Eight o'clock , Sat. Morn . June i o. 


T Am come back from Mrs. Moore’s, whither } 
-*• went in order to attend my charmer’s commands. 
But no admittance. A very bad night. 

Doubtlefs fhe muft be as much concern’d, that 
file has carried her refentments fo very far, as I have 
reafon to be, that I made fuch a poor ufe of the op¬ 
portunity I had on Wednefday night. 

But now. Jack, for a brief review of my prefent 
lituation ; and a flight hint or two of my precautions. 

I have feen the women this morning, and find 
them half-right, half-doubting. • 




Mifs Clarifia Harlowe. ioi 

Mifs Rawlins’s brother tells her, that (he lives at 
M rs. Moore’s. 

Mrs. Moore can do nothing without Mifs Raw¬ 
lins. 

People who keep lodgings at public places expe& 
to get by every one who comes into their purlieus. 
Tho’ not permitted to lodge there myfelf, I have 
engag’d all the rooms (he has. to (pare, to the very gar¬ 
rets ; and that , as I have told thee before, for a month 
certain, and at her own price, board included 3 my 
fpoufe T s and all : But (he mud not, at prefent, know 
it. So I hope I have Mrs. Moore fad ly the interejl. 

This, devil-like, is fuiting temptations to in¬ 
clinations. 

I have always obferved, and, I believe, I have 
hinted as much formerly (<?), that all dealers, tho’ 
but for pins, may be taken in by cudomers for pins, 
fooner than by a direct bribe of ten times the value ; 
efpecially if pretenders to confcience : For the offer 
of a bribe, would not only give room for fufpici-on j 
but would dartle and alarm their fcrupuloufnefs; 
while a high price paid for what you buy, is but fub- 
mitting to be cheated in the method the perfon makes 
a profeflion to get by. Have I not faid, that human 
nature is a rogue ( b ) ?—And do not I know it ? 

To give a higher inffance, How many proud fena- 
tors, in the year 1720, were induced, by prefents* 
or fubfcriptions of South Sea dock, to contribute to 
a fcheme big with national ruin 3 who yet would 
have fpurn’d the man who fhould have prefumed to 
offer them even twice the fum certain, that they had 
a chance to gain by the dock ?—But to return to my 
review , and my precautions . 

Mifs Rawlins fluctuates as (he hears the lady’s 
dory, or as (he hears mine. Somewhat of an infi» 
del, I doubt, is this Mifs Rawlins. I have not yet 

F 3 confider’d 

(<*) Vol. iii.p. 172. [c) FoL ni.p. 177. Vol. iv.p. 17. 
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confider’d her foible. The next time I fee her, I will 
take particular notice of all the moles and freckles in 
her mind.; and then infer and apply. 

The Widow Bevis, as I have told thee, is all my 
own. 


My man Will, lies in the houfe. My other new 
fellow attends upon me; and cannot therefore be 
quite ftupid. * 

Already is Will, over head and ears in love with 
one of Mrs. Moore’s maids. He was ftruck with 
her the moment he fet his eyes upon her. A raw 
country wench too. But all women, from the 
countefs to the cookmaid, are put into high good 
humour with themfelves, when a man is taken with 
them at firft fight. Be they ever fo plain [No woman 
can be ugly , Jack !], they’ll find twenty good reafons, 
befides the great one, for Sake’s fake y by the help of 
the glafs without (and perhaps in fpite of it), and 
conceit within, to juflify the honeft fellow’s caption. 

“ The rogue has faved 1501. in my fervice”— 
More by 50 than I bid him fave. No doubt he 
thinks he might have done fo ; tho’, I believe, not 
worth a groat. “ The beft of matters I—Paflionate, 
“ indeed: But foon appeafed.” 

The wench is extremely kind to him already. The 
other maid is alfo very civil to him. He has a huf- 
band for her in his eye. She cannot but fay, that 
Mr. Andrew, my other fervant [The girl is for fixing 
th e perfon] is a very well-fpoken civil young man. 

“We common folks have our joys, and pleafe 
“ your Honour, fays honeft Jofeph Leman, like as 
“ our betters have ( a ).” And true fays honeft Jo¬ 
feph—Did I prefer eafe to difficulty, l fhould envy 
thefe low-degree finners fome of their joys. 

But if Will, had not made amorous pretenfions to 
the wenches, we all know, that fervants, united in 

one 


(a) Vol. iii. p. 231. 
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one common compare-note caufe, are intimate the 
moment they fee one another—Great genealogifts 
too ; they know immediately the whole kin and kin’s 
kin of each other, tho’ difperfed over the three king¬ 
doms, as well as the genealogies and kin’s kin of 
thofe they ferve. ^ 

But my precautions end not -here. 

O Jack, with fuch an invention, what occasion 
liad I to carry my Beloved to Mrs. Sinclair’s ? 

My fpoufe may have further occafion for the mef- 
fengers whom fhe difpatch’d, one to Mifs Howe, the 
other to Wilfon’s. With one of thefe Will, is al¬ 
ready well-acquainted, as thou haft heard—To mingle 
liquor is to mingle fouls with thefe fellows : With 
£ the other he will foon be acquainted, if he be not al~ 
e ready. 

The Captain’s fervant has his ufes and inftru£!ions 
jt 1 afiign’d him. I have hinted at fome of them al- 
ready (a). He alfo ferves a moft humane and con- 
C' fiderate mafter. I love to make every-body refpe&ed 
to my power. 

The poft, general and peny, will be ftri&ly watch’d 
* like wife. 

Mifs Howe’s Collins is remember’d to be de- 
fcribeck Mifs Howe’s and Hickman’s liveries alfo. 
it James Harlowe and Singleton are warned againft. 
,5 1 am to be acquainted with any inquiry that (hail 

fin happen to be made after my fpoufe, whether by her 
i married or maiden name, before Jhe fhall be told of 

jt it—And this that I may have it in my power to 

ih ; prevent mifchief. 

ij: I have order’d Mowbray and Tourville (and Belton, 

i if his health permit) to take their quarters at Ham- 
ftead for a week, with their fellows to attend them. 
i s' 1 fpare thee for the prefen t, becaufe of thy private 

(j! F 4 concerns. 

{a) Page 85 of this Volume. 
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concerns. But ho]d thyfelf in chearful readinefs 
however, as a mark of thy allegiance . 

As to my fpoufe herfelf, has {he not reafon to be 
pleafed with rnc, for having permitted her to receive 
Mifs Howe’s letter from Wilfon’s ? A plain cafe, 
cither that I am no deep plotter, or that I have no 
further views but to make my peace with her, for an 
offence fo flight, and fo accidental . 

Mifs Howe fays, tho’ prefaced with an alas ! that 
her charming friend loves me: Shemuft therefore yearn 
after this reconciliation—Profpe<Sls fo fair— If fhe 
ufed me with lefs rigor, and more politenefs ; if fhe 
fhewed me any compajjion; feemed inclinable to fpare 
me, and to make the moft favourable conftrutSlions ; 
I cannot but fay,' that it would be impoflible not to 
fhew her fome. But to be infulted and defied by a 
rebel in one’s power, what prince can bear that ? 

But I return to the fcene of a&ion. I muff keep 
the women fteady. I had no opportunity to talk to 
my worthy Mrs. Bevis in private. 

Tomlinfon, a dog, not come yet! 

LETTER XI. 

Mr, L ovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

From my apartments at Mrs. Moore*s, 

ISS Rawlins at her brother’s ; Mrs. Moore en- 
^ gaged in houfhold matters ; Widow Bevis 
drefling ; I have nothing to do but write. This 
curfed Tomlinfon not yet arrived ! Nothing to be 
done without Him. 

I think he {hall complain in pretty high language 
of the treatment he met with yefterday. 4 Whatr 
4 are our affairs to him ? He can have no view but 
* to ferve us. Cruel, to fend back to town, un- 
4 audienced , unfeen, a man of his bufinefs and im- 

4 portance. 
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c portance. He never {firs a foot, but fomething 
6 of confequence depends upon his movements. A 
c confounded thing to trifle thus humourfomely with 

* fuch a gentleman’s moments!—Thefe women 

* think, that all the bufinefs of the world muftftand 
4 ftill for their figaries [A good female word, Jack ! J: 

* The greateft triflers in the creation, to fancy them- 
4 felves the moft important beings in it— Marry come 
4 up ! as I have heard Goody Sorlings fay to her fer- 
4 vants, when {he has rated at them, with mingled 
‘ anger and difdain.’ 

After all, methinks I want thefe tojlicatiom [Thou 
feeft how women, and womens words, fill my mind] 
to be over, happily over, that I may fit down quietly* 
and reflect upon the dangers I have palled thro’, and 
the troubles I have undergone. I have a refiefiing 
mind, as thou knoweft; but the very word implies. 
All got over. 

What bryars and thorns does the wretch ru(h into 
(a fcratch’d face and tatter’d garments the unavoid¬ 
able confequence), who will needs be for {hiking out 
a new path thro’ overgrown underwood ; quitting 
that beaten out for him by thofe who have travelled 
the fame road before him ! 

Op 

A visit from the Widow Bevrs, in my own apart¬ 
ment. She tells me, that my fpoufe had thoughts 
laft night, after I was gone to my lodgings, of re¬ 
moving from Mrs. Moore’s. I almoft wilh {lie had 
attempted to do fo. 

A4ifs Rawlins, it feems, who was apply’d to upon 
it, diifuaded her from it. 

Mrs. Moore alio, tho’ {he did not own that Will, 
lay in the houfe (or rather fat up in it, courting), fet 
before her the difficulties, which, in her opinion, 

1he would have to get clear off, without my know- 
lege i alluring her, that {he could be no-where fafer 

F 5 tfafl 
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than with her, till fhe had fixed whither to go. And 
the lady herfelf recollected, that if fhe went, fhe 
might mifs the expe&ed letter from her dear friend 
Mifs Howe ; which, as fhe owned, was to direct 
her future fteps. 

She muft alfo furely have fome curiofity to know 
what her uncle’s friend had to fay to her from her 
uncle, contemptuoufly as fhe yefterday treated a 
man of his importance. Nor could fhe, I fhould 
think, be abfolutely determin’d to put herfelf out of 
the way of receiving the vifits of two of the principal 
ladies of my family, and to break intirely with me 
in the face of them all.—Befides, whither could fhe 
have gone ?—Moreover, Mifs Howe’s letter coming, 
after her elopement, fo fafely to her hands, muft 
furely put her into a more confiding temper with me, 
and with every one elfe, tho* fhe would not imme¬ 
diately own it. 

But thefe good folks have fo little charity!—Are 
fuch fevere cenfurcrs !—Yet who is abfolutely per¬ 
fect ?—It were to be wifhed, however, that they 
would be fo modeft as to doubt themfelves fome- 
times: Then would they allow for others, as others 
(excellent as they imagine themfelves to be) muft 
for them. 

Saturday , one o'clock. 

Tomlinson at laft is come. Forced to ride five 
miles about (tho* I fhall impute his delay to great 
and important bufinefs) to avoid the fight of two or 
three impertinent rafcals, who, little thinking whole 
affairs he was employ’d in, wanted to obtrude 
themfelves upon him. I think I will make this fel¬ 
low eafy, if he behave to my liking in this affair. 

I fent up the moment he came. 

She defired to be excufed receiving his vifit till 
four this afternoon. 

Intolerable !—No confideration I— -None at all in 

. this 
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this fex, when their curfed humours are in the way ! 
—Pay-day, pa y-hour 9 rather, will come !—O that 
it were to be the next! 

The Captain is in a pet. Who can blame him ? 
Even the women think a man of his confequence, 
and generoully coming to ferve us, hardly ufed. 
Would to heaven (he had attempted to get off laft 
night: The women not my enemies, who knows 
but the hufband’s exerted authority might have met 
with fuch connivance, as might have concluded ei¬ 
ther in carrying her back to her former lodgings, or 
in confummation at Mrs. Moore’s, in fpite of excla¬ 
mations, fits, and the reft of the female obfecra- 
tions ? 

My beloved has not appeared to any-body this 
day, except to Mrs. Moore. Is, it feems, extremely 
low : Unfit for the interefting converfation that is to 
be held in the afternoon. Longs to hear from her 
dear friend Mifs Howe—Yet cannot expert a letter 
for a day or two. Has a bad opinion of all man¬ 
kind.—No wonder \—Excellent cxeature as fhe is ! 
with fuch a father 9 fuch uncles , fuch a brother , as 
fhe has! 

How does (he look ? 

Better than could be expected from yefterday’s fa¬ 
tigue, and laft night’s ill reft. 

Thefe tender doves know not, till put to it, what 
they can bear; efpeCially when engaged in love- 
affairs ; and their attention wholly engrofTed. But 
the fex love bufy fcenes. Still-life is their averfion. 
A woman will create a ftorm, rather than be without 
one. So as they can prefide in the whirlwind, and 
dire& it, they are happy.—But my beloved’s mif- 
fortune is, that fhe muft live in tumults ; yet neither 
raife them herfelf, nor be able to controul them. 
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LETT El XII. 

Jlfr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efy. 

Sat. Night , June io. 

W HAT will be the iflue of all my plots and con¬ 
trivances, devil take me if I am able to divine ! 
But 1 will not, as Lord M. would fay forejlall my 

' own market . 

At four, the appointed hour, I fent up, to defire 
admittance in the Captain’s name and my own. 

She would wait upon the Captain prefently [Not 
upon me /] ; and in the parlour, if it were not en¬ 
gaged. 

The dining-coom being mine, perhaps that was the 
reafon of her naming the parlour—Mighty nice 
again, if fo !—No good fign for me, thought I, this 
ftiffnefs.. 

In the parlour, with me and the Captain* were 
Mrs. Moore, Mifs Rawlins, and Mrs. Bevis. 

The women faid, they would withdraw, when 
the Lady came down. 

Lovel. Not, except fhe choofes you fhould. La¬ 
dies.—People who are fo much above-board as I am, 
need not make fecrets of any of their affairs. Befides, 
you three Ladies are now acquainted with all our 
concerns. 

Capt. 1 have fome things to fay to your Lady, that 
perhaps fhe would not herfelf choofe that any-body 
fhould hear; not even you , Mr. Lovelace, as you and 
her family are not upon fuch a good foot of under- 
flanding as were to be wifhed. 

Lovel. Well, well, Captain, I muft fubmit. Give 
us a fign to withdraw 5 and we will withdraw. 

It was better that the exclufion of the women 
Ihould come from him, than from mo* 

M ' C a £t* 
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Capt . I will bow, and wave my hand, thus—— 
when I wi(h to be alone with the lady. Her uncle 
dotes upon her : I hope, Mr. Lovelace, you will not 
make a reconciliation more difficult, for the earned- 
nefs which my dear friend fhews to bring it to bear : 
But indeed I mull tell you, as 1 told you more than 
a cnee before , that I am afraid you have made lighter of 
pis the occafion of this mifunderftanding to me, than it 
ill ought to have been made. 

Lovel. I hope, Captain Tomlinfon, you do not 
lefe quedion my veracity ! 

Capt. I beg your pardon, Mr. Lovelace—But thofe 
'ft things which we men may think lightly of, may not 
be fo to a lady of delicacy.—And then, if you have 
bound yourfelf by a vow, you ought- 

Mifs Rawlins bridling, her lips clofed (but her 
oie mouth dretched to a fmile of approbation, the longer 
tjj for not buttoning), tacitly (hewed herfclf pleafed 
with the Captain for his delicacy. 

TCI Mrs. Moore could fpeak— Very true , however, was 
all (he faid, with a motion of her head that exprelfed 
•jg the bow-approbatory. 

For my part, faid the jolly widow, (faring with 
k eyes as big as eggs, I know what I know—But Man 
0 and Wife are Man and Wife j or they are not Man 
k and Wife.—I have no notion of (landing upon fuch 
c: niceties. 

But here (he comes! cried one- hearing her cham- 
[IjjI ber door open—Here (he comes! another—hearing 
^ it (hut after her—And down dropt the angel among 

aoc us> 

We all Hood up, bowing and courtefying; and 
could not help it. For (he entered with fuch an air 
; f . as commanded all our reverence. Yet the Captain 
look’d plaguy grave. 

0 *Cl. Pray keep your feats. Ladies—Pray do not go 

[For they made offers to withdraw j yet Mifs Raw- 

' lins 
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lins would have burft, had fhe been fuffer’d to re¬ 
tire]. Before this time you have heard all my ftory, 

1 make no doubt—Pray keep your feats—At leaft all 
Mr. Lovelace’s. 

A very faucy and whimfical beginning, thought I. 

Capt. Tomlinfon, your fervant, addrefling herfelf 
to him with inimitable dignity. I hope you did not 
take amifs my declining your vifit yefterday. I was 
really incapable of talking upon any fubje& that re¬ 
quired attention. - 

Capt . I am glad I fee you better now, Madam. 

I hope I do. 

Cl. Indeed I am not well. I would not have ex- 
cufed myfelf from attending you fome hours ago, but 
in hopes I fhould have been better. I beg your par¬ 
don, Sir, for the trouble I have given you ; and lhall 
the rather expeft it, as this day will , J hope, con¬ 
clude it all. 

Thus fet! thus determin’d ! thought I-Yet to have 
Jlept upon it!—But, as what (he faid was capable of 
a good, as well as a bad conftru&ion, I would not 
put an unfavourable one upon it. 

• Lovel. The Captain was forry, my dear, he did 
not offer his attendance the moment he arrived yefter¬ 
day. He was afraid that you took it amifs, that he 
did not. 

Cl. Perhaps I thought that my uncle's friend might 
have wiihed to fee me as foon as he came [How we 
ftared!]—But, Sir (to me), it might be convenient to 
you to detain him. 

The devil, thought I!—So there really was refent- 
ment, as well as head-ach, as my good friend Mrs. 
Bevis obferved, in her refuting to fee the honeft gen¬ 
tleman. 

Capt . You would detain me, Mr. Lovelace—I 
was for paying my refpe&s to the lady the moment I 
came— 
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CL Well, Sir [interrupting him], to wave this ; 
for I would not be thought captious—If you have not 
fuffer’d inconveniency, in being obliged to come 
again, I fhall be eafy. 

Capt . [half-difconcerted] A little, I can’t fay but 
I have. I have, indeed, too many affairs upon my 
hands. But the defire I have to ferve you and Mr. 
Lovelace, as well as to oblige my dear friend your 
uncle Harlowe, make great inconveniencies but fmall 
ones. 

Cl. You are very obliging. Sir.-Here is a great 

alteration fince you parted with us laft. 

Capt . A great one indeed, Madam! I was very 
much furprifed at it, on Thurfday evening, when 
Mr. Lovelace conducted me to your lodgings, where 
we hoped to find you. 

CL Have you any thing to fay to me, Sir, from my 
uncle himfelf, that requires my private ear? Don’t go. 
Ladies [for the women flood up, and offer’d to with¬ 
draw] :—If Mr. Lovelace flays, I am furey^a may. 

I frown’d. I bit my lip. I looked at the women ; 
and fhook my head. 

Capt . I have nothing to offer, but what Mr. Love¬ 
lace is a party to, and may hear, except one private 
word or two, which may be poflponed to the laft. 

Cl. Pray, Ladies, keep your feats.—Things are 
altered. Sir, fince I faw you. You can mention no¬ 
thing that relates to me now, to which that gentleman 
can be a party. 

Capt. You furprife me, Madam ! I am forry to 
hear this!—Sorry for your uncle's fake!—Sorry for 
your fake !—Sorry for Mr. Lovelace's fake—And yet 
I am fure he muft have given greater occafion than 
he has mentioned to me, or- 

Lovel. Indeed, Captain, Indeed, Ladies, I have 
told you great part of my flory !—And what I told 
you of my offence was the truth:—What I concealed 

of 
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of my flory was only what I apprehended would, if 
known, caufe this dear creature to be thought more 
cenforious than charitable. 

Cl. Well, well, Sir, fay what you pleafe. Make 
me as black as you pleafe. Make yourfelf as white 
as you can. I am not now in your power : That 
will comfort me for all. 

Capt. God forbid that I fhould offer to plead in 
behalf of a crime, that a lady of virtue and honour 
cannot forgive. But furely, furely, Madam, this is 
going too far. 

67 . Do not blame me, Capt. Tomlinfon. I have 
a good opinion of you, as my uncle's friend. But if 
you are Mr. Lovelace's friend, that is another thing; 
for my interefts and Mr. Lovelace’s muft now be for 
ever feparated. 

Capt. One v/ord with you, Madam, if you pleafe 
—offering to retire. 

CL You may fay all that you pleafe to fay before 
thefe gentlewomen. Mr. Lovelace may have fecrets. 
I have none. You feem to think me faulty: I fhould 
be glad, that all the world knew my heart. Let my 
enemies fit in judgment upon my adlions: Fairly, 
fcanned, I fear not the refult. Let them even afk 
me my moft fecret thoughts, and, whether they 
make for me, or againft me, I will reveal them. 

Capt. Noble Lady ! who can fay as you fay ? 

The women held up their hands and eyes ; each, 
as if fhe had faid, Not f. 

No diforder here, faid Mifs Rawlins! But (judg¬ 
ing by her own heart) A confounded deal of impro¬ 
bability, I believe fhe thought. 

Finely faid> to be fure, faid the widow Bevis, 
fhrugging her fhoulders. 

Mrs. Moore lighed. 

Jack Belford, thought 1 , knows all mine: And 
in this I am more ingenuous than any of the three, 
and a fit match for this paragon, CL 
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Cl. How Mr. Lovelace has found me out here, I 
cannot tell. But fuch mean devices, fuch artful, 
fuch worfe than Waltham difguifes put on, to ob- 
trude himfelf into my company ; fuch bold, fuch. 
fhocking untruths- 

Capt . The favour of but one word, Madam, in 
private- 

67. In order to fupport a right which he has not 
over me!—-O Sir, O Capt. Tomlinfon ! ; —I think 
I have reafon to fay, that the man is capable of any 
vilenefs!- 

The women looked upon one another, and upon 
me, by turns, to fee how I bore it. I had fuch 
dartings in my head at the inflam, that I thought I 
fhould have gone diftra&ed. My brain feemed on 
fire. What would I have given to have had her 
alone with me!—I traverfed the room ; my clenched 
fift to my forehead.' O that I had any-body here,, 
thought I, that, Hercules-like^ when flaming in the 
hi tortures of Deianira’s poifon’d fhirt, I could tear in 
# pieces ? 

t Capt. Dear Lady \ fee you not how the poor gen¬ 
tleman—Lord, how have I impofed upon your un¬ 
it cle, at this rate! How happy, did I tell him, I faw 
f. you! How happy I was fure you would be in each 
& other! 

Cl. Oh, Sir, you don’t know how many preme¬ 
ditated offences I had forgiven when I faw you laft, 
4 before I could appear to you, what I hoped then I 
might for the future be!—But now you may tell my 
i£ uncle, if you pleafe, that I cannot hope for his me¬ 
diation. Tell him, that my guilt, in giving this- 
man an opportunity to fpirit me away from my try*d r 
ifi; my experienced , my natural friends, harfhly as they 
treated me, flares me every day more and more in 
the face ; and flill the more, as my fate feems to 
If! be drawing to a crifis, according to the maledi&ion 
A of my offended father ! And 
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And then (he burft into tears, which even affedled 
that dog, who, brought to abet me, was himfelf all 
Belforded over. 

The women, fo ufed to cry without grief, as they 
are to laugh without reafon, by mere force of ex¬ 
ample [confound their promptitudes!], mult needs 
pull out their handkerchiefs. The lefs wonder, how¬ 
ever, as I myfelf, between confufion, furprize, and 
concern, could hardly ftand it. 

What’s a tender heart good for !—Who can be 
happy, that has a feeling heart ?—And yet thou’lt 
fay, that he who has it not, muff be ”a tyger, and 
no man. 

Capt. Let me beg the favour of one word with 
you. Madam, in private ; and that on my oxvn ac¬ 
count. 

The women hereupon offered to retire. She in¬ 
fixed, that if they went, I fhould not ftay. 

Capt. Sir, bowing to me, (hall I beg-* 

I hope, thought I, that I may truft this/olemn dog, 
inftrudfed as he is. She does not doubt him. I’ll 
ftay out no longer than to give her time to fpend her 
firft fire. 

I then pafiively withdrew, with the women—But 
with fuch a bow to my goddefs, that it won for me 
every heart but that I wanted moji to win \ for the 
haughty maid bent not her knee in return. 

The converfatkm between the Captain and the 
Lady, when we were retired, was to the following 
effect: They both talked loud enough for me to hear 
them. The Lady from anger, the Captain with de- 
fign ; and, thou may ft be fure, there was no liftener 
but myfelf. What I was imperfedt in was fupply’d 
afterwards ; for I had my vellom-Ieav’d book, to 
note all down.—If fhe had known this, perhaps (he 
would have been more fparing of her invedtives—» 
and but perhaps neither. 

He 
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He told her, that as her brother was abfolutely re¬ 
solved to fee her ; and as he himfelf, in compliance 
with her uncle’s expedient, had reported her mar¬ 
riage ; and as that report had reached the ears of 
Lord M. Lady Betty, and the reft of my relations ; 
and as he had been obliged, in confequence of his 
firft report, to vouch it; and as her brother might 
find out where fhe was, and apply to the women 
here, for a confirmation or refutation of the mar¬ 
riage ; he had thought himfelf obliged to countenance 
the report before the women : That this had em- 
barafled him not a little, as he would not for the 
world that fhe fhould have caufe to think him capa¬ 
ble of prevarication, contrivance, or double-dealing : 
And that this made him defirous of a private conver¬ 
sation with her. 

It was true, fhe Said, fhe had given her confent 
to Such an expedient, believing it was her uncle* s ; 
and little thinking, that it would lead to So many er¬ 
rors. Yet file might have known, that one error is 
frequently the parent of many. Mr. Lovelace had 
made her fenfible of the truth of that obfervation, on 
more occafions than one; and it was an obfervation 
that he the Captain had made, in one of the letters 
that was fhewn her yefterday ( a ). 

He hoped, that fhe had no miftruft of him. That 
fhe had no doubts of his honour . If, Madam, you 
fufpedl me—If you think me capable—What a man— 
The Lord be merciful to me!—What a man muft you 
think me! 

I hope. Sir, there cannot be a man in the world, 
who could deferve to be fufpe£ted in fuch a cafe as 
this. I do not fufpe& you. If it were poflible there 
could be one fuch man, I am fure, Capt. Tomlinfon, 
a father of children, a man in years, of fenfe and 
experience, cannot be that man. 

He 

(a) Page 37 . of this Volume . 
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He told me, that juft then, he thought he felt a 
fudden flafti from her eye, an eye-beam , as he called 
it, dart thro’ his fhivering reins and he could not 
help trembling. 

The deg’s confcience. Jack! Nothing elfe !—I 
have felt half a dozen fuch flalhes, fuch eye-beams, 
in as many different converfations with this foul¬ 
piercing beauty. 

Her uncle, fhe muft own, was not accuftom’d to 
think of fuch expedients: But fhe had reconciled 
this to herfelf, as the cafe was unhappily uncommon ; 
and by the regard he had for her honour. 

This fet the puppy’s heart at eafe, and gave him 
more courage. 

She afked him. If he thought Lady Betty and Mifs- 
Montague intended her a vifit ? 

He had no doubt but they did. 

And does he imagine, faid file, that I could be 
brought to countenance to them the report you have- 
given out ? 

[7 had hoped to bring her to this , Jack y or Jhe had not 
feen their letters . But I had told the Captain, that I 
believe I muft give up this expe&ation.j 

No. He believed, that I had not fuch a thought. 
He was pretty fure, that I intended, when I faw 
them , to tell them (as in confidence ) the naked 
truth. 

He then told her,, that her uncle had already made 
fome fteps towards a general reconciliation. T he mo¬ 
ment, Madam, that he knows you are really married, he 
will enter into conference with your father upon it ; 
having a&ually exprefled his defire to be reconciled 
to you, to your mother . 

And what. Sir, faid my mother ? What faid my 
dear mother ? [ with great emotion ; holding out 
her fweet face, as the Captain deferibed her, with 
the moft earneft attention, as if fhe would fhorten 

the 
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the way which his words were to have to her 
heart.] 

Your mother, Madam, burft into tears upon it: 
And your uncle was fo penetrated by her tendernefs, 
that he could not proceed with the fubjeit. But he 
intends to enter upon it with her in form, as foon as 
he hears that the ceremony is over. 

By the tone of her voice fhe wept. The dear 
creature, thought I, begins to relent !-And I grudg’d 
the dog his eloquence. I could hardly bear the thought* 
that any man breathing fhould have the power, which 
I had loft, of perfuading this high-foul’d lady, tho* 
in my own favour. And, wouldft thou think it ? 
th is reflection gave me more uneafinefs at the mo¬ 
ment, than I felt from her reproaches, violent as 
they were j or than I had pleafure in her fuppofed 
relenting. For there is beauty in everything (he 
fays and does : Beauty in her paflion : Beauty in her 
tears !—Had the Captain been a young fellow, and of 
rank and fortune, his throat would have been in dan¬ 
ger ; and I fhould have thought very hardly of her ! 

O Capt. Tomlinfon, faid fhe, you know not what 
I have fufFer’d by this man’s ftrange ways. He had, 
as I was not afhamed to tell him yefterday, a plain 
path before him . He at firft betray’d me into his 
power: But when I was in it—There fhe ftopt. 
Then refuming—O, Sir, you know not what a 
ftrange man he has been!—An unpolite, a rough- 
manner’d man !—-In difgrace of his birth, and educa¬ 
tion, and knowlege, an unpolite man!—And fo ailing, 
as if his worldly and perfonal advantages fet him above 
thofe graces which diftinguifh a gentleman. 

The firft woman that ever faid or that ever 
thought fo of me, that’s my comfort, thought I !— 
But this (fpoken to her uncle 1 s friend behind my back) 
helps to heap up thy already too-full meafure, dear- 
eft !—*—It is down in my vellom-book. 

CL 
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Cl. When I look back on his whole behaviour to a 
poor young creature (for I am but a very young crea¬ 
ture), I cannot acquit him either of great folly, or 
of deep defign.—And, laft Wednefday—[There fhe 
ftopt; and I fuppofe turn’d away her face. I won¬ 
der fhe was not afham’d to hint at what fhe thought 
fo fhameful; and that to a man , and alone with him.] 

Capt. Far be it from me. Madam, to offer to en¬ 
ter too clofely into fo tender a fubjeft. He owns, 
that you have reafon to be difpleafed with him. But 
he fo folcmnly clears himfelf to me, of premeditated 
offence- 

Cl. He cannot clear himfelf, Mr. Tomlinfon. The 
people of the houfe muft be very vile, as well as he. 

I am convinced, that there was a wicked confede¬ 
racy—But no more upon fuch a fubje&. 

Capt. Only one word more. Madam : He tells 
me, that he gave you fuch an inftance of your power 
over him, as never man gave: And that you pro- 
inifed to pardon him. 

Cl. He knew, that he deferved not pardon, or he 
had not extorted that promife from me. Nor had I 
given it to him, but to fhield myfelf from the vileft 
outrage- 

Capt. I could wifh, Madam, inexcufable as his 
behaviour has been, fince he has fomething to plead 
in the reliance he made upon your promife \ that, for 
the fake of appearances to the world, and to avoid 
the mifehiefs that may follow, if you abfolutely break 
with him, you could prevail upon your naturally ge¬ 
nerous mind, to lay an obligation upon him by your 
forgivenefs. 

She was filent. 

Capt. Your father and mother, Madam, deplore 
a daughter loft to them, whom your generofity to 
Mr. Lovelace may reftore : Do not put it to the pof- 
fible chance, that they may have caufe to deplore a 
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double lofs ; the lofing of a Jon , as well as a daugh¬ 
ter , who, by his own violence, which you may 
perhaps prevent, may be for ever loft to them, and 
to the whole family. 

She paufed. She wept. She owned, that fhe felt 
the force of this argument. 

I will be the making of this fellow, thought I! 

Capt. Permit me, Madam, to tell you, that I 
do not think it would be difficult to prevail upon 
your uncle, if you infift upon it, to come up pri¬ 
vately to town, and to give you with his own hand 
to Mr. Lovelace—Except, indeed, your prefent mif- 
underftanding .were to come to his ears. 

Cl. But why, Sir, fhould I be fo much afraid of 
my brother? My brother has injured me, not I him. 
Shall I feek protection from my brother of Mr. Love¬ 
lace? And who fhall protect me from Mr.. Love¬ 
lace?—Will the one offer to me, what the other has 
offer’d !—Wicked, ungrateful man ! to infult a 
friendlefs, unprotected creature, made friendlefs by 
himfelf—I cannot, cannot think of him in the light 
I once thought of him. He has no bufinefs with me. 
Let him leave me. Let my brother find me. I am 
not fuch a poor creature, as to be afraid to face the 
brother who has injured me. 

Capt. Were you and your brother to meet only 
to confer together, to expoftulate, to clear up diffi¬ 
culties, it were another thing. But what, Madam, 
can you think will be the iffueof an interview (Mr. 
Solmes with him), when he finds you unmarried , and 
refolved never to have Mr. Lovelace ; fuppofing Mr. 
Lovelace were not to interfere; which cannot be 
fu ppofed ? 

Cl. Well, Sir, I can only fay, I am a very un¬ 
happy creature !—I muft refign to the will of Provi¬ 
dence, and be patient under evils, which that will 
not permit me to ftiun. But I have taken my mea¬ 
sures. Mr. Lovelace can never make me happy, nor 

I him* 
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I him . I wait here only for a letter from Mifs Howe. 
That muft determine me- 

Determine you as to Mr. Lovelace, Madam ? in¬ 
terrupted the Captain. 

CL I am already determin’d as to him. 

Capt, If it be not in his favour, I have done. I 
cannot ufe ftronger arguments than I have ufed, and 
it would be impertinent to repeat them.—If you can¬ 
not forgive his offence, I am fure it muft have been 
much greater than he has owned to me.—If you are 
abfolutely determined, be pleafed to let me know 
what I (hall fay to your uncle? You was pleafed to 
tell me, that this day would put an end to what you 
called my trouble: I fhould not have thought it any, 
could I have been an humble means of reconciling 
perfons of worth and honour to each other. 

Here I enter’d with a folemn air. 

Lovel. Mr. Tomlinfon, I have heard a great part 
©f what has pafTed between you and this unforgiving, 
however otherwife excellent lady. I am cut to the 
heart to find the dear creature fo determined. I could 
not have believed it poflible, with fiich profpe&s, 
that I had fo little a fhare in her efteem. Never- 
thelefs I muft do myfelf juftice with regard to the 
offence I was fo unhappy as to give, fince I find you 
are ready to think it much greater than it really was. 

Cl. I hear not. Sir, your recapitulations. I am, 
and ought to be, the foie judge of infults offered to 
my perfon. I enter not into difcufllon with you, 
nor hear you on the (hocking fubjeft. And was going. 

I put myfelf between her and the door—You may 
hear all 1 have to fay, Madam. My fault is not of 
fuch a nature, but that you may . I will be a juft 
accufer of myfelf; and will not wound your ears. 

I then protefted that the fire was a real fire [So it 
was]. I difclaimed [lcfs truly indeed] premedita¬ 
tion. I owned that I was hurried on by the vio¬ 
lence of a youthful paffion, and by a fudden impulfe, 
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which few other perfons, in the like fituation, would 
have been able to check : That I withdrew, at her 
command and intreaty, on the promife of pardon y 
without having offered the leaft indecency, or any 
freedom, that would not have been forgiven by per¬ 
fons of delicacy, furprifed in an attitude fo charm¬ 
ing—'Her terror, on the alarm of fire, calling for a 
foothing behaviour, and perfonal tendernefs, fhe be¬ 
ing ready to fall into fits: My hoped-for happy day 
fo near, that I might be prefumed to be looked upon 
as a betrothed lover—And that this excufe might be 
pleaded even for the women of the houfe, that they, 
thinking us actually married, might fuppofe them- 
felves to be the lefs concerned to interfere on fo ten¬ 
der an occafion—There, Jack, was a bold infinua- 
tion in behalf of the women ! 

High indignation filled her difdainful eye, eye- 
beam after eye-beam flafhing at me. Every feature 
of her fweet face had foul in it. Yet (he fpoke not. 
Perhaps, Jack, (he had a thought, that this plea for 
the women accounted for my contrivance to have her 
pafs to them as married, when I firjl carried her 
thither. 

Capt. Indeed, Sir, I muft fay, that you did not 
well to add to the apprehenfions of a lady fo much 
terrified before. 

She offer’d to go by me. I fet my back againft 
the door, and befought her to (lay a few moments. 
I had not faid thus much, my deareft creature, but 
for your fake, as well as for my own, that Captain 
Tomlinfon fliould not think I had been viler than I 
was. Nor will I fay one word more on the fubjeft, 
after I have appealed to your own heart, whether it 
was not neceffary, that I fiiould fay (b much; and to 
the Captain, whether otherwife he would not have 
gone away with a much worfe opinion of me, if he 
Vol. V. G had 
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had judged of my offence by the violence of your 
refentment. 

Capt. Indeed I Jhould. I own I fhould. And I 
am very glad, Mr. Lovelace, that you are able to 
defend yourfelf thus far. 

Cl. That caufe mulf be well tried, where the of¬ 
fender takes his feat upon the fame bench with the 
judge.—I fubmit not mine to men—Nor, give me 
leave to fay, to You, Captain Tomlinfon, tho* I am 
willing to have a good opinion of you. Had not the 
man been allured, that he had influenced you in his 
favour, he would not have brought you up to Ham- 


ftead. 


Capt . That I am Influenced , as you call it. Ma¬ 
dam, is for the fake of your uncle, and for your 
own fake, more (I will fay to Mr. Lovelace’s face) 
than for his. W hat can I have in view, but peace 
and reconciliation? I have, from the firfl , blamed, 
and I now, again , blame, Mr. Lovelace, for adding 
diftrefs to diftrefs, and terror to terror ; the lady, as 
you acknowlege, Sir [ looking valiantly J, ready before 
to fall into fits. 

Lovel. Let me own to you, Captain Tomlinfon, 
that I have been a very faulty, a very foolifh man ; and, 
if this dear creature ever honoured me with her love, 
an ingrateful one. But I have had too much reafon 
to doubt it. And this is now a flagrant proof that 
ihe never had the value for me which my proud heart 
wifhed for, that, with fuch profpe&s before us ; a 
day fo near; fettlements approved and drawn; her 
uncle mediating a reconciliation, which, for her 
fake, not my own , I was defirous to give into ; file 
can, for an offence fo really flight, on an occafion fo 
truly accidental, renounce me for ever ;• and, with 
me, all hopes of that reconciliation in the way her 
uncle had put it in, and file had acquiefced with ; and 
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rifque all confequences, fatal ones as they may too 
poflibly be.—By my foul, Captain Tomlinfon, the 
dear creature muft have hated me all the time (he 
was intending to honour me with her hand. And 
now fhe muft refolve to abandon me, as far as I 
know, with a preference in her heart of the moft odi¬ 
ous of men—in favour of that Solmes , who, as you 
tell me, accompanies her brother: And with what 
- hopes,' with what view, accompanies him?-How can 
I bear to think of this ?— 

Cl. It is fit. Sir, that you fhould judge of my re¬ 
gard for you, by your own confcious demerits. Yet 
you know, or you would not have dared to behave 
to me as fometimes you did, that you had more of 
it than you deferved. 

:i! She walked from us ; and then returning, Captain 
Tomlinfon, faid fhe, I will own to you, that I was 
not capable of refolving to,give my hand^ and— no- 
thing hut my hand.--Have I not given a flagrant proof 
of this to the once moft indulgent of parents ? which 
has brought me into a diftrefs, which this man has 
heightened, when he ought, in gratitude and ho¬ 
nour, to have endeavoured to render it fupportable. 
I had even a hyas , Sir, in his favour, I fcruple not 
to own it. Long, too long ! bore I with his unac¬ 
countable ways, attributing his errors to unmeaning 
gaiety, and to a want of knowing what true deli¬ 
cacy, and true generofity, required from a heart fuf- 
ceptible of grateful imprefiions to one involved by 
his means in unhappy circumftances. It is now wick- 
ednefs in him (a wickednefs which difcredits all his 
profejjions) to fay, that his laft cruel and ingrateful 
infult was not a premeditated one.—But what need I 
fay more of this infult, when it was of fuch a nature, 
that it has changed that byas in his favour, and made 
me choofe to forego all the inviting profpe&s he 
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talks of, and to run all hazards, to free myfelf from 
, his power ? 

O my deareft creature! how happy for us both, 
had I been able to discover that byas , as you conde- 
fcend to call it, thro’ fuch referves as man never en¬ 
countered with!— 

He did difcover it, Captain Tomlinfon. He brought 
me, more than once , to own it ; the more needlefly 
brought me to own it, as I dare fay his own vanity 
gave him no caufe to doubt it ; and as I had no other 
motive in not being forward to own it, than my too 
juft apprehenfions of his want of generofity. In a 
word, Captain Tomlinfon (and now, that I am de¬ 
termined upon my meafures, I the lefs fcruple to fay 
it), I fhould have defpifed myfelf, had I found my¬ 
felf capable of affectation or tyranny to the man I in¬ 
tended to marry. I have always blamed the deareft 
friend I have in the world for a fault of this nature. 
In a word- 

Lovel. And had my angel really and indeed the 
favour for me Ihe is pleafed to own ?—Deareft crea¬ 
ture, forgive me. Reftore me to your good opinion. 
Surely 1 have not finned beyond forgivenefs. You 
fay, that I extorted from you the promife you made 
me. But I could not have prefumed to make that 
promife the condition of my obedience, had I not 
thought there was room to expeCl forgivenefs. Per¬ 
mit, I befeechyou, the profpe&s to take place, that 
were opening fo agreeably before us.. 1 will go to 
town, and bring the licence. All difficulties to the 
obtaining of it are furmounted. Captain Tomlinfon 
fhall be witnefs to the deeds. He will be prefent at 
the ceremony on the part of your uncle. Indeed he 
gave me hope, that your uncle himfelf- 

Capt. I did, Mr. Lovelace: And I will tell you 
my grounds for the hope I gave. I propofed to my 
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dear friend (Your uncle. Madam), that he ftiould 
give out, that he would take a turn with me to my 
little farm-houfe, as I call it, near Northampton, 
for a week or fo.—Poor gentleman ! he has of late 
been very little abroad ! Too vifibly indeed decline- 
ing !—Change of air, it might be given out, was good 
for him.—But I fee, Madam, that this is too tender 
a fubjedt- 

The dear creature wept. She knew how to ap¬ 
ply, as meant, the Captain’s hint to the occafion of her 
uncle’s declining date of health. 

Capt. We might indeed, I told him, fet out in 
that road, but turn fhort to town in my chariot ; and 
he might fee the ceremony performed with his own 
eyes, and be the defired father, as well as the be¬ 
loved uncle. 

She turned from us, and wiped her eyes. 

Capt. And, really, there feem now to be but two 
obje&ions to this ; as Mr. Harlowe difcouraged not 
the propofal—The one, the unhappy mifunderftand- 
ing between you; which I would not by any means 
he (hould know; fince then he might be apt to give 
weight to Mr. James Harlowe’s unjuft furmizes.-— 
The other, that it would neceflarily occafion fome 
delay to the ceremony; which I cannot fee, but 
may be performed in a day or two—I f - - 

And then he reverently bowed to my goddefs. —- 
Charming fellow!—-But often did I curfe my ftars, 
for making me fo much obliged to his adroitnefs. 

She was going to fpeak ; but, not liking the turn 
of her countenance (altho’, as I thought, its feverity 
and indignation feemed a little abated), I faid, and 
had like to have blown myfelf up by it—One expe¬ 
dient I have juft thought of- 

Cl. None of your expedients, Mr. Lovelace ! I 
abhor your expedients, your inventions—I have had 
too many of them. 

G 3 LoveL 
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Lovel. See, Capt.Tomlinfon !—See, Sir—O how 
we expofe ourfelves to you !—Little did you think, I 
dare fay, that we have lived in fuch a continued mif- 
undjerftanding together ! But you will make the beft 
of it all. We may yet be happy. O that I could 
have been affured, that this dear lady loved me with 
the hundredth part of the love I have for her !—Our 
diffidences have been mutual. This dear creature has 
too much pun&ilio: I am afraid, that I have too lit¬ 
tle. Hence our difficulties. But I have a heart, 
Capt. Tomlinfon, a heart, that bids me hope for her 
love, becaufe it is refolved to deferve it, as much as 
man can deferve it. 

Capt. I am indeed furprifed at what I have feen 
and heard. I defend not Mr. Lovelace, Madam, in 
the offence he has given you—As a father of daugh¬ 
ters myfelf, I cannot defend him, tho > his fault feems 
to be lighter than I had apprehended-^-But in my con- 
fcience I think, that you, Madam, carry your re- 
fentment too high. 

CL Too high, Sir !-~-Too high, to the man that 
might have been happy if he would!—Too high to 
the man that has held my foul in fufpenfe an hundred 
times, fince (by artifice and deceit) he obtained a 
power over me!—Say, Lovelace, thyfelf fay. Art 
thou not the very Lovelace, that, by infulting me y 
haft wrong’d thy own hopes ? —The wretch that ap¬ 
peared in vile difguifes, perfonating an old lame crea¬ 
ture, feeking for lodgings for thy Tick wife?—Tell¬ 
ing the gentlewomen here, ftories all of thy own in¬ 
vention ; and afferting to them an hufband’s right 
over me, which thou hadft not?—And is it (turn¬ 
ing to the Captain) to be expelled, that I lhould give 
credit to the proteftations of fuch a man ? 

Lovel . Treat me, deareft creature, as you pleafe, 

I will bear it: And yet your fcorn and your violence 
have fixed daggers in my heart—But was it poflible, 

without 
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without thofe difgnifes, to come at your fpeech ?— 
And could I lofe you, if ftudy, if invention, would 
put it in my power to arred your anger, and give 
me hope to engage you to confirm to me the pro* 
mifed pardon ?—The addrefs I made to you before 
the women, as if the marriage-ceremony had palled, 
was in confequence of what your uncle had advifed , 
and what you had acquiefced with ; and the rather 
made, as your brother, and Singleton, and Solmes, 
were refolved to find out whether what was reported 
of your marriage were true or not, that they might 
take their meafures accordingly; and in hopes to 
prevent that mifchief, which I have been but too du¬ 
bious to prevent, fince this tamenefs has but invited 
infolence from your brother and his confederates. 

Cl. O thou drange wretch, how thou talked !— 
But, Captain Tomlinfon, give me leave to fay, that, 
were I inclin’d to talk any farther upon this fubje<d, 

I would appeal to Mifs Rawlins’s judgment (Who elfe 
have I to appeal to ?); file feems to be a perfon of pru¬ 
dence and honour ; but not to any man’s judgment, 
whether I carry my refentment beyond fit bounds, 
when I refolve- 

Capt . Forgive, Madam, the interruption—But I 
think there can be no reafon for this. You ought, 
as you faid, to be the foie judge of indignities offered 
you. The gentlewomen here are drangers to you. 
You will perhaps flay but a little while among them. 
If you lay the date of your cafe before any of them, and 
your brother come to inquire of them, your uncle’s 
intended mediation will be difcover’d, and rendered 
abortive—/ fhall appear in a light that I never ap¬ 
peared in, in my life—for thefe women may not think 
themfelves obliged to keep the fecret. 

Cl. O what difficulties has one fatal dep involved 
me in!—But there is no neceffity for fuch an appeal. 
I am refolved on my meafures. 

G 4 Capt, 
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Capt. rfbfolutely refolved, Madam ? 

Cl. I am. 

Capt. What fhall I fay to your uncle Harlowe, 
Madam ?—Poor gentleman ! how will he be fur- 
prifcd ! — You fee, Mr. Lovelace—You fee. Sir- 
turning to me, with a flourifhing hand—But you may 
thank yourfelf—and admirably ftalk’d he from us. 

True , by my fcul> thought I. Itraverfed the room, 
and bit my unperfuafive lips, now upper, now under, 
for vexation. 

He made a profound reverence to her—And went 
to the window, where lay his hat and whip ; and, 
taking them up, open’d the door. Child, faid he, 
to fomcbody he faw, pray, order my fervant to bring 
my horfe to the door- 

Lovel. You won’t go, Sir—I hope you won’t!— 
I am the unhappieft man in the world !—You won’t 
go__Yet, alas ! —But you won’t go, Sir! —There 
may be yet hopes, that Lady Betty may have fome 
weight- 

Capt. Dear Mr. Lovelace ; and may not my wor¬ 
thy friend, an affe&ionate uncle, hope for fome in¬ 
fluence upon his daughter-niece ? —But I beg pardon 
—A letter will always find me diTpofed to ferve the 
lady, and that as well for her fake, as for the fake 
of my dear friend. 

She had thrown herfelf into a chair; her eyes caft 
down: She was motionlefs, as in a profound ftudy. 

The Captain bowed to her again : But met with 
no return to his bow. Mr. Lovelace , faid he (with 
an air of equality and independence), 1 am ITours . 

Still the dear unaccountable fat as immoveable as a 
ftatue; flirring neither hand, foot, head, nor eye— 
I never before faw any one in fo profound a refverie, 
in fo waking a dream. 

He palTed by her to go out at the door (he fat 
near, tho’ the other door was his direct way ; and 
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bowed again. She moved not. I will not difturb 
the lady in her meditations, Sir.—Adieu, Mr. Love¬ 
lace- No farther, I befeech you. 

She ftarted, fighing—Are you going. Sir ? 

Capt. I am, Madam. I could have been glad to 
do you fervice : But I fee it is not in my power. 

She flood up, holding out one hand, with inimi¬ 
table dignity and fweetnefs—I am forry you are go¬ 
ing, Sir—I can’t help it—I have no friend to advife 
■with—-Mr. Lovelace has the art (or good-fortune, 
perhaps, I fhould call it) to make himfelf many.— 
Well, Sir—If you will go, I can’t help it. 

Capt . I will not go. Madam, his eyes twinkling 
[Again feized with a fit of humanity !]. I will not 
go, if my longer flay can do you either fervice or 
pleafure. What, Sir (turning to me), what, Mr. 
Lovelace, was your expedient ?—Perhaps fomething 
may be offer’d, Madam - ■ 

She fighed, and was filent. 

Revenge, invoked 1 to myfelf, keep thy throne in 
my heart—If the ufur per Love once more drive thee 
from it, thou wilt never regain pojfejfion ! 

Lovel. What I had thought of, what I had intend¬ 
ed to propofe, and I figh’d—was this, That the dear 
creature, if the will not forgive me, as fhe promifed, 
would fufpend the difpleafure fhe has conceived againft 
me, till Lady Betty arrives.—That lady may be 
the mediatrix between us. This dear creature may 
put herfelf into her protection, and accompany her 
down to her feat in Oxfordftilre. It is one of her 
Ladythip’s purpofes to prevail on her fuppofed new 
niede to go down with her. It may pafs to every 
one but to Lady Betty, and to you, Capt. Tomlin- 
fon, and to your friend Mr. Harlowe (as hedefires), 
that we have been fome time married : And her be¬ 
ing with my relations, will amount to a proof to 
James Harlowe, that we are ; and our nuptials may 
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be privately, and at this beloved creature’s pleafure, 
folemnized ; and your report, Captain, authenticated. 

Capt . Upon my honour. Madam, clapping his 
hand upon his breaft, a charming expedient 1 This 
■will anfwer every end. 

She mufed—She was greatly perplexed—At laft, 
God direct me, faid fhe! I know not what to do— 
A young unfriended creature, whom have I to advife 
with?—Let me retire, if I can retire. 

She withdrew with flow and trembling feet, and 
Went up to her chamber. 

For Heaven’s fake, faid the penetrated varlet, his 
hands lifted up, for Heaven’s fake, take compaflion 
upon this admirable lady 1 —I cannot proceed—I can¬ 
not proceed —She deferves all things— 

Softly!—damn the fellow !—The women are com¬ 
ing in. 

He fobb’d up his grief—turn’d about—hemm’d up 
a more manly accent—Wipe thy curfed eyes—He did. 
The funfhine took place on one cheek, and fpread 
flowly to the other, and the fellow had his whole 
face again. 

The women all three came in, led by that ever- 
curious Mifs Rawlins. 1 told them, that the lady 
was gone up to confider of every-thing: That we 
had hopes of her. And fuch a reprefentation we 
made of all that had pafled, as brought either tacit 
or declared blame upon the fair perverfe, for hardnefs 
of heart, and over-delicacy. 

The widow Bevis, in particular, put out one lip, 
tofled up her head, wrinkled her forehead, and made 
fuch motions with her now-lifted-up, now caft-down 
eyes, as fhew’d, that fhe thought there was a great 
deal of perverfenefs and affe&ation in the lady. Now¬ 
and-then fhe changed her cenfuring looks to looks of 
pity of me—But (as fhe faid) She loved not to aggra¬ 
vate !—A poor bufmefs, God help's ! fhrugging up 
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her fhoulders, to make fuch a rout about! and then 
her eyes laugh’d heartily — Indulgence was a good 
thing ! Love was a good thing !-—But too much was 
too much ! 

Mifs Rawlins, however, declared, after (he had 
called the Widow Bevis, with a prudifh fimper, a 
comical gentleivoman ! That there muft be fomething 
in our ftory, which fhe could not fathom ; and went 
from us into a corner, and fat down, feemingly 
vexed that fhe could not. 

LETTER XIII. 

Mr, Lovelace. In Continuation, 

T H E lady flaying longer above than we wifhed; 

and hoping that (lady-like) fhe only waited for 
an invitation to return to us; I defired the Widow 
Bevis, in the Captain’s name (who wanted to go to 
town), to requeft the favour of her company. 

I cared not to fend up either Mifs Rawlins or 
Mrs. Moore on the errand, left my beloved fhould be 
in a communicative difpofttion ; efpecially as fhe had 
hinted at an appeal to Mifs Rawlins ; who, befides, 
has fuch an unbounded curiofity. 

Mrs. Bevis prefently return’d with an anfwer 
{winking and pinking at me), that the lady would 
follow her down. Mifs Rawlins could not but offer 
to retire,- as the others did. Her eyes, however, in¬ 
timated that fhe had rather flay. But they not be¬ 
ing anfwer’d as fhe feemed to wifh, fhe went with 
the reft, but with flower feet 5 and had hardly left 
the parlour, when the lady enter’d it by the other 
door ; a melancholy dignity in her perfon and air. 

She fat down. Pray, Mr. Tomlinfon, be feated. 
He took his chair over againft her. I flood behind 
hers, that I might give him agreed-upon fignals, fhould 
there be occafion for them. 
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As thus —A wink of the left-eye was to fignify, 

PuJJj that point , Captain. 

A wink of the right, and a nod, was to indicate 
approbation of what he had faid. 

My fore-finger held up, and biting my lip, Get off 
of that , as faji as pofftble. 

A right-forward nod, and a frown— Swear to it , 
Captain. 

My whole fpread hand, To take care not to fay too 
much on that particular fubjeft. 

And thefe motions I could make, even thofe with 
my hand, without holding up my arm, or moving 
my wrift, had the women been there ; as, when they 
were agreed upon, I knew not but they would. 

A fcouling brow, and a pofitive nod, was to bid 
him rife in his temper. 

She hemm’d—I was going to fpeak, to fpare her 
fuppofed confufion : But this lady never wants pre¬ 
fence of mind, when prefence of mind is neceflary 
cither to her honour, or to that confcious dig¬ 
nity which diftinguifties her from all the women I 
ever knew. 

I have been confidering, faid {he, as well as I was 
able, of every thing that has pafled ; and of all that 
has been faid ; and of my unhappy fituation. I mean 
no ill ; I wilh no ill, to any creature living, Mr. 
Tomlinfon. I have always delighted to draw fa¬ 
vourable rather than unfavourable conclufions, fome- 
times, as it has proved, for very bad hearts. Cen- 
forioufnefs, whatever faults I have, is not naturally 
my fault.—But, circumftanced as I am; treated as I 
have been, unworthily treated by a man who is full 
of contrivances, and glories in them - - 

Level. My deareft life !■—But I will not interrupt 
you. 

Cl. Thus treated, it becomes me to doubt — It 
concerns my honour to doubt, to fear, to apprehend—- 

Tour 
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Your intervention, Sir, is fo feafonable, fo kind, for 
this man — My uncle’s expedient, the firft of the 
kind he ever, I believe, thought of; a plain, honeft, 
good-minded man, as he is, not affefting fuch ex¬ 
pedients— Your report in conformity to it*—The 
confequences of that report; The alarm taken by 
jny brother ; His rafh refolution upon it—The alarm 
taken by Lady Betty, and the reft of Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s relations—The fudden letters written to him, 
upon it, which, with yours, he fhew’d me—All 
ceremony, among perfons born obfervers of ceremony y 
^nd intitled to value themfelves upon their diflinttion — 
All thefe things have happen’d fo quick, and fome of 
them fo feafonable- 

LoveL Lady Betty, you fee, Madam, in her let¬ 
ter, difpenfes with pun&ilio, avowedly in compliment 
to you. Charlotte, in hers, profefles to do the fame 
for the fame reafon. Good Heaven, that the refpeft 
intended you by my relations, who, in every other 
cafe, are really pun&ilious, {hould be thus con- 
ftrued ! They were glad, Madam, to have an op¬ 
portunity to compliment you at my expence. Every 
©ne of my family takes delight in raillying me. But 
their joy on the fuppofed occafion- 

CL bo I doubt, Sir, that you have not fomething 
to fay, for any-thing you think fit to do ?—I am 
fpeaking to Captain Tomlinfon, Sir.-—I wifh you 
would be pleafed to withdraw—At leaft to come 
from behind my chair. 

And fhe looked at the Captain, obferving, no 
doubt, that his eyes feemed to take leftons from 
mine. 

A fair match, by Jupiter ! 

The Captain was difconoerted. The dog had not 
had fuch a blufh upon his face for ten years before. 
I bit my lip for vexation : Walk’d about the room; 

hut neverthelefs took my poft again; and blink’d 
• - ' with 
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with my eyes to the Captain, as a caution for him to 
take more care of his: And then fcouling with my 
brows, and giving the nod pofitive, I as good as faid, 
Refent that , Captain. 

Capt . I hope, Madam, you have no fufpicion, 
that I am capable- 

Cl. Be not difpleafed with me, Captain Tomlinfon. 

I have told you, that I am not of a fufpicious tem¬ 
per. Etfcufe me for the fake of my fincerity. There 
is not, I will be bold to fay, a fincerer heart in the 
world, than hers before you. 

She took out her handkerchief, and put it to her 
eyes. 

I ^was going at the inflant, after her example, 
to vouch for the honefty of my heart; but my con- 
fcience MennelFd upon me; and would not fuffer 
the meditated vow to pafs my lips.-—A devilifh thing, 
thought I, for a man to be fo little himfelf, when he 
has moft occafion for himfelf! 

The villain Tomlinfon look’d at me with a rueful 
face, as if he begg’d leave to cry for company. It 
might have been as well, if he had cried. A feeling 
heart, or the tokens of it, given by a fenfible eye, are 
very reputable things, when kept in countenance by 
the occafion. 

And here let me fairly own to thee, that twenty 
times in this trying converfation I faid to myfelf, that 
could I have thought, that I fhould have all this 
trouble, and incurr’d all this guilt, I would have been 
honeft at firft. But why, queftion’d I, is this dear 
creature fo lovely ?—Yet fo invincible ?—Ever heardfl 
thou before, that the fweets of May blofTom’d in De¬ 
cember ? 

Capt . Be pleafed — be pleafed, Madam—if you 
have doubts of my honour— 

A whining varlet! He fhould have been quite an¬ 
gry—For what gave 1 him the nod pofitive ? He 

fhould 
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Ihould have ftalk’d to the window, as for his whip 


and hat. „ , 

CL I am only making fuch obfervations as my 

youth, my inexperience, and my prefent unhappy 
circumftances, fuggeft to me—-A worthy heart (fuch, 
I hope, is Captain Tomlinfon’s) need not fear an 
examination —need not fear being looked into—- 
Whatever doubt that man, who has been the caufe of 
my errors, and, as my fevere father imprecated, the 
puniftier of the errors he has caufed, might have had 
of me, or of my honour, I would have forgiven him 
for them, if he had fairly propofed them to me: For 
he might, perhaps, have had fome doubt of the future 
conduct of a creature, whom he could induce to 
correfpond with him againft parental prohibition, and 
againft the lights which her own judgment threw in 
upon her: And if he had propounded them to me 
like a man and a gentleman, I would have been glad 
of the opportunity given me to clear my intentions, 
and to have (hewn myfelf intitled to his good opinion 

—And I hope you^ Sir- 

Capt. I am ready to hear all your doubts, Madam, 

and to clear them up- - 

CL I can only put it, Sir, to your confcience and 


honour- 


The dog fat uneafy 1 He fhifted his feet i Her eye 
was upon him \ he was therefore, after the rebuff he 
had met with, afraid to look at me for my motions j 
and now turn’d his eyes towards me, then from me, 
as if he would unlook his own looks, his head turning 
about like a weathercock in a hurricane. 

CL —That all is true, that you have written, and 

that you have told me. 

I gave him a right-forward nod, and a frown—as 
much as to fay, Swear to it , Captain. But the var- 
let did not round it off as I would have had him. 
However, he averr’d that it was. 

' He 
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He had hoped, he faid, that the circumftances with 
which his commifiion was attended, and what he had 
communicated to her, which he could not know but 
from his dear friend her uncle, might have fhielded 
him even from the Jhadow of fufpicion—But I am 
contented, faid he, ftammering, to be thought—to 
be thought—what—what you pleafe to think me—» 
till, till, you are fatisfied—— 

A whore’s-bird ! . 

CL The circumftances you refer to, I muft own, 
ought to fhield you, Sir, from fufpicion—But the 
man before you is a man that would make an angel 
fufpeCted, fhould that angel plead for him. 

I came forward. Travers’d the room—Was in¬ 
deed in a bloody paflion—I have no patience, Madam! 
—And again I bit my unperfuafive lip- 

Cl. No man ought to be impatient at imputations 
he is not afham’d to deferve. An innocent man will 
not be outrageous upon fuch imputations. A guilty 
man ought not. [Moft excellently would this charm¬ 
ing creature cap fentences with Lord M.!] But I 
am not now trying you. Sir, on the foot of your 
merits. I am only forry, that I am conftrained to 
put queftions to this worthier gentleman, which per¬ 
haps I ought not to put, fo far as they regard him - 
felf. —And I hope, Captain Tomlinfon, that you, 
who know not Mr. Lovelace fo well, as, to my 
unhappinefs, I do, and who have children of your 
own, will excufe a poor young creature, who is de¬ 
prived of all worthy protection, and who has been 
infulted and endangered, by the moft defigning man in 
the world , and perhaps by a confederacy of his crea¬ 
tures. 

There fhe ftopt; and ftood up, and looked at me; 
fear, neverthelefs, apparently mingled with her an¬ 
ger, And fo it ought. I was glad, however, of this 

poor 
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poor fign of love—No one fears whom they value 
not. 

Womens tongues were licenfed, I was going to 
fay—But my confcience would not let me call her a 
•woman ; nor ufe to her fo vulgar a phrafe. I could 
only rave by my motions 5 lift up my eyes, fpread 
my hands, rub my face, pull my wig, and look like 
a fool. Indeed, I had a great mind to run mad. Had 
I been alone with her, I would ; and fhe fhould have 
taken confequences. 

The Captain interpofed in my behalf; gently, 
however, and as a man not quite fure that he was 
himfelf acquitted. Some of the pleas we had both 
infilled on, he again inforced—And, fpeaking low— 
Poor gentleman ! faid he,, who can but pity him ! 
—Indeed, Madam, it is eafy to fee, with all his fail¬ 
ings, the power you have over him ! 

CL I have no pleafure, Sir, in diftrelling any one.— 
Not even him , who has fo much diftrelfed me.—But, 
Sir, when I think, and when I fee him before me, 
I cannot command my temper !—Indeed, indeed. 
Captain Tomlinfon, Mr. Lovelace has not a£ted by 
me either as a grateful, a generous, or a prudent 
man !—He knows not, as I told him yefterday, the 
value of the heart he has infulted ! 

There the angel ftopt; her handkerchief at her 
eyes! 

O Belford, Belford ! that fhe Ihould fo greatly 
excel, as to make me, at times, a villain in my own 

eyes ! 

I befought her pardon. I promifed, that it fhould 
be the ftudy of my whole life to deferve it. My faults, 
I faid, whatever they had been, were rather faults in 
her apprehenfion , than in faSf. I befought her to give 
way to the expedient I had hit upon—I repeated it. 
The Captain inforced it, for her uncle’s fake. I, 
once more, for the fake of the general reconcilia- 
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tion ; for the fake of all my family ; for the fake of 
preventing future mifehief- 

She wept—She feemed dagger’d in her refolution— 

She turned from me. I mention’d the letter of Lord 
M. I befought her to refign to Lady Betty’s media¬ 
tion all our differences, if fhe would not forgive me 
before fhe faw her. 

She turned towards me*—She was going to {peak; 
but her heart was full—And again (he turned away 
her face—Then, half turning it to me, her handker¬ 
chief at her eyes—And do you really and indeed ex¬ 
pert Lady Betty and Mifs Montague ?—And do you 
—-Again (he dopt- 

I anfwer’d in a folemn manner. } 

She turned from me her whole face, and paufed, 
and feemed to confider. But, in a paflionate accent, 
again turning towards me [O how difficult, Jack, for a 
Harlowe fpirit to forgive ! J—Let her Ladyfhip come, 
if fhe pleafes, faid die—I cannot, cannot wifh to fee 
her—And if fhe plead for you, I cannot wifh to bear 
her!—'The more I thinks the lefs can I forgive an 
attempt, that I am convinced was intended to de - 
Jlroy me. [A plaguy drong word for the occafion, 
fuppofing fhe was right!] What has my condud 
been, that an infult of fucb a nature diould be offer’d 
to me, as it would be a weaknefs to forgive ? I am 
funk in my own eyes!—And how can I receive a 
vilit that mud deprefs me more ? 

The Captain urged her in my favour with greater 
earnednefs than before. We both even clamour’d, 
as I may fay, for mercy and forgivenefs. [Didd thou 
never hear the good folks talk of taking heaven by 
dorm?] — Contrition repeatedly avowed—A total 
reformation promifed—The happy expedient again 
pleaded- 

CL I have taken my meafures. I have gone too 
far to recede, or to wifh to recede. My mind is pre¬ 
pared 
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pared for adverfity. That I have not deferved the evils 
I have met with, is my confolation !—I have written 
to Mifs Howe what my intentions are. My heart is 
not with you—It is againjl you, Mr. Lovelace. I 
had not written to you, as f did, in the letter I left 
behind me, had I not refolved, whatever became of 
me, to renounce you for ever. 

I was full of hope now. Severe as her expreflions 
were, I faw (he was afraid, that I fhould think of 
what fhe had written. And indeed, her letter is 
violence itfelf. Angry people , Jack, Jhould never 
write while their pajjion holds, 

Lovel, The feverity you have {hewn me. Madam, 
whether by pen or by fpeech* (hall never have place 
in my remembrance, but for your honour . In the 
light you have taken things, all is deferved, and but 
the natural refult of virtuous refentment; and I adore 
you, even for the pangs you have given me. 

She was filent. She had employment enough with 
her handherchief at her eyes. 

Lovel. You lament fometimes, that you have no 
friends of your own f#x to confult with. Mifs 
Rawlins, I mu ft confefs, is too inquifitive to be con¬ 
fided in [I lik’d not, thou maveft think, her appeal 
to Mifs RawlinsJ. She may mean well. But I never 
in my life knew a perfon who was fond of prying 
into the fecrets of others, that was fit to be trufted. 
Xhe curiofity of fuch is govern’d by pride, which is 
not gratified but by whifpering about a fecret till it 
becomes public, in order to fhew either their confe- 
quence, or their fagacity. It is fo in every cafe. What 
man or woman, who is covetous of power , or of 
wealth , is covetous of either, for the fake of making 
a right ufe of it ?—But in the ladies of my family 
you may confide. It is their ambition to think of 
you, as one of themfelves. Renew but your con- 
fent to pafs to the worlds for the fake of your uncle’s 
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expedient, and for the prevention of mifchief, as a 
lady fome time married. Lady Betty may be ac¬ 
quainted with the naked truth; and you may (as 
fhe hopes you will) accompany her to her feat ; and, 
if it mujl be fo, confider me as in a ftate of peni¬ 
tence or probation, to be accepted or rejected, as I 
may appear to deferve. 

The Captain again clapt his hand on his breaft, 
and declared upon his honour, that this was a pro- 
pofal, that, were the cafe that of his own daughter, 
and fhe were not refolved upon immediate marriage 
(which yet he thought by far the more eligible 
choice), he Ihould be very much concerned, were (he 
to refufe it. 

Cl. Were I with Mr. Lovelace’s relations, and to 
pafs as his wife to the world, I could not have any 
choice. And how could he be then in a ftate of 
probation ? O Mr. Tomlinfon, you are too much 
his friend to fee into his drift. , ^ 

Capt. His friend. Madam, as I faid before, as I 
am yours and your uncle's, for the fake of a general 
reconciliation, which muft begin with a better un- 
derftanding between yourfelves. 

LoveL Only, my deareft life, refolve to attend the 
arrival and vifit of Lady Betty : And permit her to 
arbitrate between us. 

Capt. There can be no harm in that , Madam— 
You can fufter no inconvenience from that. If Mr. 
Lovelace’s offence be fuch, that a lady of that lady’s 
character judges it to be unpardonable, why then_ 

Cl. (interrupting ; and to me) If am not invaded 
by^you, Sir—If I am (as I ought to be) my own 
mifliefs, I think to flay here, in this honejl ‘houfe 
[And then had I an eye-beam , as the Captain calls it, 
flam’d at me], till I receive a letter from Mifs Howe. 
That, I hope, will be in'aday or two. If in that time 
the ladies come whom you expea, and if they are 
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defirous to fee the creature whom you have made 
unhappy, I ftiall know whether I can, or cannot, 
receive their vifit. 

She turn’d fhort to the door, and retiring, went up 
Hairs to her chamber. 

O Sir, raid the Captain, as foon as {he was gone, 
what an angel of a woman is this !—I have been , and 
I am % a very wicked man.—But if any thing {hould 
happen amifs to this admirable lady, thro’ my means, 

I (hall have more caufe for felf-reproach, than for all 
the bad actions of my life put together. 

And his eyes gliften’d. 

Nothing can happen amifs, thou forrowful dog! 
—What can happen amifs ?—Are we to form our 
opinion of things by the romantic notions of a girl, 
who fuppofes that to be the greateft which is the 
flighted: of evils ? Have I not told thee our whole 
{lory ? Has {lie not broken her promife ? Did I not 
generoufly fpare her, when in my power ? I was de¬ 
cent, tho’ I had her at fuch advantage. Greater 
liberties have I taken with girls of character at a com- ' 
mon romping-bout, and all has been laugh’d off, and 
handkerchief and headcloaths adjufted, and petticoats 
fhaken to rights, in my prefence. Never man, in the 
like circumftances, and refolved as 1 was refolved, 
goaded on as I was goaded on, as well by her own 
fex, as by the impulfcs of a violent paflion, was ever 
fio decent. Yet what mercy does {he fhew me ? 

Now, Jack, this pitiful dog was fuch another un¬ 
fortunate one as thyfelf—His arguments ferving to 
confirm me in the very purpofe, he brought them to 
prevail upon me to give up. Had he left me to my- 
felf, to the tendernefs of my own nature, moved as 
I was when the lady withdrew, and had fat down, 
and made odious faces, and faid nothing j it is very 
poflible, that I fhould have taken the chair over- 
againft him, which {he had quitted ; and have cry’d 
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and blubber’d with him for half an hour together. 
But the varlet to argue with me ! To pretend to 
convince a man, who knows in his heart that he is 
doing a wrong thing !—He muft needs think, that 
this would put me upon trying what I could fay 
for myfelf; and when the excited compunction can 
be carried from the heart to the lips, it muft evapo¬ 
rate in words. 

Thou perhaps, in this place, wouldft have urged 
the fame pleas that he urged. What I anfwer’d to him 
therefore may do for thee, and fpare thee the trouble 
of writing, and me of reading, a good deal of non- 
fenfe. 

Capt. You was pleafed to tell me. Sir, that you 
only propofed to try her virtue ; and that you believed 
you fhould actually marry her. 

Level. So I fhall, and cannot help it. I have no 
doubt but I fhall. And as to trying her, is fhe not 
now in the height of her trial ? Have I not reafon 
to think, that fhe is coming about ? Is fhe not now 
yielding up her refentment for an attempt which fhe 
thinks fhe ought not to forgive ?—And if fhe do, may 
flie not forgive the laft attempt? —Can fhe, in a 
word, refent that more than fhe does this? —Wo¬ 
men often, for their own fakes, will keep the laji 
fecret ; but will oftentatioufly din the ears of gods 
and men with their clamours upon a fuccefslefs offer. 
It was my folly, my weaknefs, that I gave her not 
more caufe for this her unfparing violence ! 

Capt. O Sir, you never will be able to fubdue this 
lady without force. 

Level. Well, then, puppy, muft I not endeavour 
to find a proper time and place- 

Capt. Forgive me. Sir! But can you think of force 
to fuch a fine creature ? 

Lovel. Force, indeed, I abhor the thought of; 
and for what, thinkeft thou, have I 
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I have taken, and engaged fo many perfons in my 
caufe, but to avoid the neceflity of violent compul- 
fion ? But yet, imagineft thou that I expert dire Si 
confent from fuch a lover of forms, as this lady is 
known to be ? Let me tell thee, M c Donald, that thy 
mafter Belford has urged on thy fide of the queftion, 
all that thou canft urge. Muft I have every puppy’s 
confcience to pacify, as well as my own ?—By my 
foul, Patrick, {he has a friend here (clapping my 
hand on my breaft) that pleads for her with greater and 
more irrefiftable eloquence, than all the men in the 
world can plead for her. And had {he not efcaped 
me ?—And yet how have I anfwer’d my firft defign 
of trying her (a), and in her the virtue of the moft 
virtuous of the fex ? —Thou puppy ! Wouldft thou 
have me decline a trial that may make for the honour 
of a fex we all fo dearly love ? 

Then, Sir, you have no thoughts—no thoughts— 
(looking ftill more forrowfully) of marrying this 
wonderful lady ? 

Yes, puppy, but I have. But let me, firft, to 
gratify my pride, bring down hen. Let me fee, that 
{lie loves me well enough to forgive me for my own 
fake. Has {he not heretofore lamented, that {he 
jftaid not in her father’s houfe, tho’ the confequence 
muft have been, if {he had, that {he would have 
been the wife of the odious Solmes ? If now {he 
be brought to confent to be mine, feeft thou not, that 
the reconciliation with her detejled relations is the in¬ 
ducement, as it always was, and not love of me ?— 
Neither her virtue nor her love can be eftablifhed 
but upon full trial ; the lajl trial—But if her re- 
fiftance and refentment be fuch as hitherto I have 
reafon to expe& they will be, and if I find in that 
refentment lefs of hatred of me , than of the faSl^ 
then {hall {he be mine in her own way. Then, 
hateful as is the life of Jhackles to me, will I marry her. 

(a) VqU iii, Letter xn\. />. no, & feq. Yfell 
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Well, Sir, I can only fay, that I am dough in 
your hands, to be moulded into what fliape you 
pleafe. But if, as I faid before- 

None of your faids-before . I remember all thou 
faidft---And I know all thou canft further fay — 
Thou art only, Pontius Pilate like, walhing thine 
own hands (don’t I know thee?), that thou mayft 
have fomething to filence thy confcience with by 
loading me. But we have gone too far to recede. 
Are not all our engines in readinefs ?—Dry up thy 
forrowful eyes. Let unconcern and heart’s-eafe once 
more take pofleflion of thy folemn features. Thou 
haft hitherto performed extremely well. Shame not 
thy paft, by thy future behaviour ; and a rich re¬ 
ward awaits thee. If thou art dough, be dough; 
and I flapt him on the {houlder — Refume but thy 
former Ihape—And I’ll be anfwerable for the event. 

He bow’d aflent and compliance: Went to the 
glafs ; and began to untwift and unfadden his fea¬ 
tures : Pull’d his wig right, as if that, as well as his 
head and heart, had been difcompofed by his com¬ 
punction ; and once more became old Mulciber’s 
and mine. 

But didft thou think, Jack, that there was fo 
much—What-fhall-I-call it ? — in this Tomlinfon? 
Didft thou imagine, that fuch a fellow as that, had 
bowels ? That nature, fo long dead and buried in 
him, as to all humane effeCts, fhould thus revive and 
exert itfelf ? — Yet why do I afk this queftion of thee, 
who, to my equal furprize, haft (hewn, on the fame 
occafion, the like compaflionate fenfibilities ? 

As to Tomlinfon, it looks as if poverty had made 
him the wicked fellow he is ; as plenty and wanton- 
nefs have made us what we are. Neceflity, after all, 
is the teft of principle. But what is there in this 
dull word, or thing, called Honesty, that even I, 
w ho cannot in my prefent views be ferved by it, can¬ 
not 
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fhould incline to marriage, and (he fhould choofe to 
have Mifs Rawlins’s afliftance at the ceremony. Nor 
doubted I to bring my Fair-one to fave my credit 
on this occafion, if I could get her to confent to be 
mine. 

A charming expedient! cried the widow. They 
were all three ready to clap their hands for joy upon 
it. Women love to be married twice at leaft. Jack ; 
tho’ not indeed to the fame man ; and all blefs’d the 
reconciliatory fcheme, and the propofer of it ; and, 
fuppofing it came from the Captain, they look’d at 
him with pleafure, while his face fhined with the ap- 
plaufe implied. He fhould think himfelf very happy, 
if he could bring about a general reconciliation ; and 
he flourifh’d with his head like my man "Will. on his 
victory over old Grimes; bridling by turns, like 
Mifs Rawlins in the height of a prudifh fit. 

But now it was time for the Captain to think of 
returning to town, having a great deal of bufinefs to 
difpatch before morning: Nor was he certain that 
he fhould again be able to attend us at Hamftead be¬ 
fore he went home. 

And yet I did not intend that he fhould leave 
Hampftead this night: Every thing drawing on to a 
crifis. - - 

A meflage to the above effe£fc was carried up, at 
my defire, by Mrs. Moore ; with the Captain’s com¬ 
pliments, and to know if fhe had any commands for 
him to her uncle ? 

But I hinted to the women, that it would be pro¬ 
per for them to withdraw, if the lady did come 
down ; left fhe fhould not care to be fo free before 
them , on a propofal fo particular, as fhe would be to 
fis y who had offer’d it to her confideration. 

Mrs, Moore brought down word, that the lady 
was following her. They all three withdrew ; and 
file enter’d at one door, as they went out at the 
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The Captain accofted her, repeating the contents 
of the meflage fent up ; and defired, that (he would 
give him her commands in relation to the report he 
was to make to her uncle Harlowe. 

I know not what to fay. Sir, nor what I would 
have you to fay, to my uncle. Perhaps you may have 
buftnefs in town—Perhaps you need not fee my uncle, 
till I have heard from Mifs Howe ; till after Lady 
Betty-—I don’t know what to fay. 

I implored the return of that value, which {he had 
fo generoufly acknowleged once to have had for me. 
I prefumed, I faid, to flatter myfelf that Lady Betty, 
in her own perfon, and in the name of all my fa¬ 
mily, would be able, on my promifed reformation 
and contrition, to prevail in my favour j efpecially 
as our profpefts in other refpe&s, with regard to the 
general reconciliation wiftied for, were fo happy. But 
let me owe to your own generofity, my deareft: 
creature, faid I, rather than to the mediation of any 
perfon on earth, the forgivenefs I am an humble 
fuitor for. How much more agreeable to yourfelf, 
O beft beloved of my foul, mull it be, as well as 
obliging to me, that your firft perfonal knowlege of 
my relations, and theirs of you (for they will not be 
denied attending you), fhould not be begun in re¬ 
criminations and appeals ! As Lady Betty will be 
here fo foon, it will not perhaps be poflible for you 
to receive her vifit with a brow abfolutely ferene. 
But, deareft, deareft creature, I befeech you, let the 
mifunderftanding pafs as a flight one—-As a mifunder- 
ftanding clear’d up. Appeals give pride and fuperi- 
ority to the perfons appealed to, and are apt to leflen 
the appellant, not only in their eye, but in her own. 
Exalt not into judges thofe who are prepared to take 
leflons and inftrudtions from you. The individuals 
of my family are as proud as I am faid to be. But 
they will chearfully reflgn to your fuperiority—You 
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will be the ; firft woman of the family in every one’s 

This misrht have done with any other woman in 
the world but this ; and yet fhe is the only woman 
in the world of whom it may with truth be faid— 
But thus, angrily, did fhe difclaim the compliment. 

Yes, indeed !-~{and there fhe ftopt a moment, her 
fweet bofom heaving with a noble difdain)---! rick d 
out of myfelf, from the very firft A fugitive from 
mv own family ! Renounced by my relations. 
fulted by you !—Laying humble claim to thepro- 
teftion of yours!—Is not this the light in which I 
muft appear not only to t^e ladies of your family, 
but to all the world ?-Think you, Sir, that in thele 
circumftances, or even had IJieen in the hapfiejt, 
that 1 could be affeaed by this plea of undeleted 
fuperiority ?—You are a ftranger to the mind ot 
Clarifla Harlowe, if you think her capable ot <0 

poor and fo undue a pride ! , 

She went from us to the farther end <k the room. 
The Captain was again afte&ed Excellent crea¬ 
ture ! I called her ; and, reverently approaching her, 
urged further the plea I had laft made. . 

It is but lately, faid I, that the opinions of my 
relations have been more than indifferent to jne, 
whether good or bad ; and it is for your fake, more 
than for my own ,, that I now wifli to ftand well witfa 
my whole family. The principal motive of Lady 
Betty’s coming up, is, to purchafe prefents for the 
whole family to make on the happy occafion. 

This confideration, turning to the Captain, with 
fo noble-minded a dear creature, I know, can have 
no weight; only as it will fhew their value and re- 
fpea. But what a damp would their worthy hearts 
receive, were they to find their admired new niece, 
as they now think her, not only not their niece, but 

capable of renouncing me for ever ! They love me. 
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They all love me. I have been guilty of careleflhefs 
and levity to them, indeed ; but of careleflhefs and le¬ 
vity only ; and that owing to a pride that has fet me 
above meannefs, tho’ it has not done every thing for 
me. 

My whole family will be guaranties for my good 
behaviour to this dear creature, their niece, their 
daughter, their coufln, their friend, their chofen 
companion and direCtrefs, all in one.—Upon my 
foul-, Captain, we may, we muft be happy. 

But, deareft, deareft creature, let me on my knees 
(and down I dropt, her face all the time turn’d half 
from me, as file flood at the window, her handker¬ 
chief often at her eyes) plead your protnifed forgive- 
nefs j and let us not appear to them, on their vifit, 
thus unhappy with each other. Lady Betty, the 
next hour that fhe fees you, will write her opinion of 
you, and of the likelihood of our future happinefs, 
to Lady Sarah, her After, a weak-fpirited woman, 
who now hopes to fupply to herfelf, in my bride, the 
loft daughter fhe ftill mourns for ! 

The Captain then joined in, re-urging her uncle’s 
hopes and expectations *, and his refolution effectually 
to fet about the general reconciliation: The mifchief 
that might be prevented : The certainty he was in, 
that her uncle might be prevailed upon to give her to 
me with his own hand, if fhe made it her choice to 
wait for his coming up. But, for his own part, he 
humbly advifed, and fervently prefled her, to make the 
very next day, or Monday at fartheft, my happy day. 

Permit me, deareft Lady, laid he, and I could 
kneel to you myfelf (bending his knee); tho’ I have 
no intereft in my earneftnefs, but the pleafure I 
fhould have to be able to ferve you all; to bcfeech 
you to give me an opportunity to aflure your uncle, 
that I myfelf faw with my own eyes the happy knot 
ty’d!—AH mifunderftandings, all doubts, all diffi¬ 
dences, will then be at an end. 
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And what, Madam, rejoined I, ftill kneeling, can 
there be in your new meafures, be they what they 
will, that can fo happily, fo reputably, I will pre- 
fume to fay, for all round, obviate the prefent diffi¬ 
culties ? 

Mifs Howe herfelf, if fhe loves you, and loves 
your fame. Madam, urged the Captain, his knee ftill 
bent, muft congratulate you on fuch a happy con- 
clufion. 

Then turning her face, fhe faw the Captain half¬ 
kneeling—O Sir! O Capt. Tomlinfon [—Why this 
undue condefeenfion ? extending her hand to his el¬ 
bow, to raife him.— -I cannot bear this [—Then call¬ 
ing her eye to me, Rife, Mr. Lovelace. Kneel not 
to the poor creature whom you have infulted !— How 
cruel the occafion for it [—And how mean the fub- 
million \ , 

Not mean to fuch an angel [—Nor can I rife, but 

to be forgiven !- 

The Captain then re-urged once more the day— 
He was amazed, he faid, if fhe ever valued me—- 

O Captain Tomlinfon, interrupted fhe, how much 
are you the friend of this man !— If I had never va¬ 
lued him , he never would have had it in his power to 
infult me ; nor could I have taken to heart as I do , 
the infult (execrable as it was) fo undefervedly, fo 
ungratefully given—But let him retire—For a mo¬ 
ment let him retire. 

I was more than half afraid to truft the Captain by 
himfelf with her—He gave me a fign that I might 
depend upon him—And then I took out of my poc¬ 
ket his letter to me, and Lady Betty’s, and Mifs 
Montague’s, and Lord M.’s (which laft fhe had not 
then feen), and giving them to him : Procure for 
me, in the fir ft place, Mr. Tomlinfon, a re-perufal 
of thefe three letters ; and of This, from Lord M. 
And I befeech you, my deareft life, give them due 
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confideration: And let me on my return find the 
happy effe&s of it. 

I then withdrew; with flow feet, however, and a 
mifgiving heart. 

The Captain infilled upon this re-perufal previoufly 
to what fhe had to fay to him, as he tells me. She 
comply’d, but with fome difficulty; as if fhe was 
afraid of being /often* d in my favour ! 

She lamented her unhappy fituation; deftitute of 
friends, and not knowing whither to go, or what to 
do.—She afked queftions, fifting queftions, about her 
uncle, about her family, and after what he knew of 
Mr. Hickman’s fruitlefs application in her favour. 

He was well prepared in this particular ; for I 
had fhewn him the letters, and extra£b of letters, of 
Mifs Howe, which I had fo happily come at (a/ 
Might fhe be allured, fhe alked him, that her bro¬ 
ther, with Singleton, and Solmes, were a&ually in 
queft of her ? 

He averr’d that they were. 

She afked. If he thought I had hopes of prevailing 
on her to go back to town ? 

He was fure I had not. 

Was he really of opinion, that Lady Betty would 
pay her a vifit ? 

He had no doubt of it. 

But, Sir; but, CaptainTomlinfon—Then impa¬ 
tiently turning from him, and again to him, I know 
not what to do—But were I your daughter, Sir—. 
'Were you my own father—Alas, Sir, I have neither 
father nor mother! 

He turned from her, and wiped his eyes. 

O Sir! you have humanity! [She wept too] There 
are fom? men in the world, thank Heaven, that can 
be moved. O Sir, I have met with hard-hearted 
men ; and in my own family too—or I could not 
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have been fo unhappy as I am—‘-But I make every¬ 
body unhappy! 

I fuppofe his eyes run over. 

Deareft Madam! Heavenly Lady !—Who can— 
who can—hefitated and blubber’d the dog, as he 
owned. And indeed 1 heard fome part of what parted, 
tho’ they both talked lower than I wifhed; for, from 
the nature of their converfation, there was no room 
for altitudes. 

Them, and both, and they! —How it goes 
againft me to include this angel of a creature, and any 
man on earth, but myfelf, in one word ! 

Capt. Who can forbear being affe&ed ?—But, 
Madam, you can be no other man’s. 

CL Nor would I be. But he is fo funk with rae !- 
To fire the houfe!—An artifice fo vile 1—contrived 
for the worft of purpofes !—-Would you have a daugh¬ 
ter of yours—But what would I fay ?—Yet you fee, 
that I have nobody in whom I can confide !—Mr. 
Lovelace is a vindi£tive man !—He could not love 
the creature whom he could infult as he has infulted 
me ! Then paufing—In fhort, I never, never can 
forgive him , nor he me. —Do you think, Sir, I would 
have gone fo far, as I have gone, if I had intended 
ever to draw with him in one yoke ?—I left behind 
me fuch a letter- 

You know, Madam, he has acknowleged the ju- 
ftice of your refentment- 

O Sir, he can acknowlege, and he can retra&, 
fifty times a day—But do not think I am trifling with 
myfelf and you, and want to be perfuaded to forgive 
him, and to be his. —There is not a creature of my 
fex, who would have been more explicit , and more 
frank , than I would have been, from the moment I 
intended to be his, had I had a heart like my own to 
deal with. I was always above referve , Sir, I will 
prefume to fay, where I had no caufe of doubt. Mr. 
Lovelace’s conduct has made me appear, perhaps, 
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over-nice, when my heart wanted to be encouraged 
and ajfured j and when, if it had been fo, my whole 
behaviour would have been governed by it. 

She ftopt, her handkerchief at her eyes. I in¬ 
quired after the minuteft part of her behaviour, as 
well as after her words. I love, thou knoweft, to 
trace human nature, and more particularly female 
nature, thro’ its moft fecret recefles* 

The pitiful fellow was loft in filent admiration of 
her—And thus the noble creature proceeded. 

It is the fate of unequal unions, that tolerable crea-' 
tures, thro’ them, frequently incurr cenfure, when, 
more happily yoked, they might be intitled to praife. 
And fhall I not fhun an union with a man, that 
might lead into errors a creature who flatters herfelf 
that fhe is bleft with an inclination to be good ;* and 
who wifhes to make every-one happy with whom (he 
has any connexion, even to her very fervants? 

She paufed, taking a turn about the room—the' 
fellow, devil fetch him,, a mummy all the time : Then 
proceeded. 

Formerly, indeed, I hoped to be an humble means 
of reforming him. But, when I have no fuch hope , 
is it right (You are a ferious man, Sir) to make a 
venture that fhall endanger my oivn morals / 

Still filent was the varlet. If my advocate had no¬ 
thing to fay for me, what hope of carrying my caufe ? 

And now. Sir, what is the refult of all ?—It is- 
this—That you will endeavour, if you have that in¬ 
fluence over him which a man of your fenfe and ex¬ 
perience ought to have, to prevail upon him, and 
that for his own fake, as well as mine, to leave me 
free to purfue my own deftiny. And of this you may 
afl'ure him, that I never will be any other man’s. 

Impoflibje, Madam !—1 know that Mr. Lovelace 
would not hear me with patience on fuch a topic. 
And I do afl'ure you, that I have fome fpirit, and 
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fhould not care to take an indignity from him, or 
from any man living. 

She paufed—Then refuming—And think you. Sir, 
that my uncle will refufe to receive a letter from 
me How averfe, yack , to concede a tittle in my favour ! 

I know. Madam, as matters are circumftanced, 
that he would not anfwer it. If you pleafe I will 
carry one down from you. 

And will he not purfue his intentions in my favour, 
nor be himfelf reconciled to me, except I am mar¬ 
ried ? 

From what your brother gives out, and affe£b to 
believe, on Mr. Lovelace’s living with you in the 
fame- 

No more, Sir—I am an unhappy creature ! 

He then re-urged, that it would be in her power 
inftantly, or on the morrow, to put an end to all her 
difficulties. 

How can that be, faid {he ? The licence Jlill to be 
obtained ? The fettlements Jlill to be figned ? Mifs 
Howe’s anfwer to my laft unreceived? —And {hall I, 

Sir, be in fuch a hurry, as if I thought my honour 
in danger if I delay'd? Yet marry the man from 
whom only it can be endanger’d ?—Unhappy, thrice 
unhappy, Clarifl'a Harlowe !—In how many difficul¬ 
ties has one rafli ftep involved thee?—And {he turn’d 
from him, and wept. 

The varlet, by way of comfort, wept too : Yet 
her tears, as he might have obferved, were tears that 
indicated rather a yielding than a perverfe temper. 

There is a fort of ftone, thou knoweft, fo foft in 
the quarry, that it may, in a manner, be cut with 
a knife ; but if the opportunity be not taken, and 
it is expofed to the air for any time, it will become 
as hard as marble, and then with difficulty it yields to 
the chizel (a). So this lady, not taken at the mo¬ 


ment, 
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ment, after a turn or two crofs the room, gained 
more refolution ; and then fhe declared, as fhe had 
done once before, that Ihe would wait the iflue of 
Mifs Howe’s anfwer to the letter (he had fent her 
from hence, and take her meafures accordingly; leav¬ 
ing it to him, mean time, to make what report he 
thought fit, to her uncle ; the kindeft that truth 
could bear, (he doubted not from Captain Tomlin- 
fon: And fhe fhould be glad of a few lines from 
him, to hear what that was. 

She wifhed him a good journey. She complained „ 
of her head; and was about to withdraw : But I ftept 
round to the door next the flairs, as if I had but juft 
come in from the garden ; which, as I entered, I 
called a very pretty one ; and took her reluctant 
hand, as fhe was going out: My deareft life, you are 
3. not going?—What hopes. Captain?—Have you not 

fome hopes to give me of pardon and reconciliation? 

She faid. She would not be detained. But I would 

[ not let her go, till fhe had promifed to return, when 
the Captain had reported to me what her refolution 
was. 

And when he had, I claimed her promife; and 
fhe came down again, and repeated it, as what fhe 
was determined upon. 

I expoftulated with her upon it, in the moft fub- 
miflive and earneft manner. She made it neceflary 
for me to repeat many of the pleas 1 had before urged. 
The Captain feconded me with equal earneftnefs. At 
laft, each fell down on his knees before her. 

She was diftrefTed. I was afraid at one time fhe 
- would have fainted. Yet neither of us would rife 
without fome conceffions. I pleaded my own fake; 
the Captain, his dear friend her uncle’s ; and both , the 
prevention of future mifchiefj and the peace and hap- 
pinefs of the two families. 

She own’d herfelf unequal to the conflitSl. She 
obb’d, fhe wept, fhe wrung her hands. 
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I was perfe&ly eloquent in my vows and protec¬ 
tions. Her tearful eyes were cad down upon me; 
a glow upon each charming cheek ; a vifible anguifh 
in every lovely feature—At lad, her trembling knees 
feeming to fail her, (he dropt into the next chair; 
her charming face, as if feeking for a hiding-place 
(which a mother’s bofom would have beft fupply’d), 
finking upon her own (houlder. 

I forgot at the indant all my vows of revenge. I 
threw myfelf at her feet as (he fatj and, (hatching 
her hand, prefTed it with my lips. I befought Hea¬ 
ven to forgive my paft offences, and profper my fu¬ 
ture hopes, as I defigned honourably and juftly by 
the charmer of my heart, if once more (he would re- 
itore me to her favour. And I thought I felt drops 
of fealding water (Could they be tears ?) trickle down 
upon my cheeks; while my cheeks, glowing like fire, 
feemed to fcorch up the unwelcome drangers. 

I then arofe, not doubting of an imply’d pardon in 
this filent diftrefs. I raifed the Captain. 1 whifper’d 
him—By my foul, man, I am in earned.—Now 
talk of reconciliation, of her uncle, of the licence, 
of fettlements—And railing my voice, If now at lad, 
Captain Tomlinfon, my angel will give me leave to 
call fo great a bleffing mine, it will be impoffible 
that you (hould fay too much to her uncle in praife 
of my gratitude, my affe&ion, and fidelity to his 
charming niece; and he may begin as foon as he 
pleafes, his kind fchemes for effe&ing the defirable 
reconciliation !—Nor (hall he preferibe any terms to 
jne, that I will not comply with. 

The Captain blefs’d me with his eyes and hands— 
Thank God, whifper’d he. We approached the 
lady together. 

What hinders, deared Madam, faid he, what now 
hinders, but that Lady Betty Lawrance, when (he 
comes, may be acquainted with the truth of every¬ 
thing ? And aflid privately at your nuptials ?—I will 
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ftay till they are celebrated ; and then (hall I go 
down with the happy tidings to my dear Mr. Har- 
lowe.—And all will, all muft, foon be happy. 

I muft have an anfwer from Mifs Howe, reply’d 
the ftill trembling Fair-one. I cannot change my new 
meafures, but with her advice. I will forfeit all my 
hopes of happinefs in this world, rather than her 
good opinion, and that fhe (hould think me giddy, 
unfteady, or precipitate. All I will further fay on 
the prefent fubjeft is this, That, when I have her 
anfwer to what I have written, I will write to her the 
whole ftate of the matter, as I {hall then be enabled 
to do. 

Level. Then muft I defpair for ever—O Captain 
Tomlinfon, Mifs Howe hates me!—Mifs Howe— 

Capt. Not fo, perhaps—When Mifs Howe knows 
your concern for having offended, {he will never ad- 
vife, that, with fuch profpe£ts of general reconcili¬ 
ation, the hopes of fo many confiderable perfons in 
both families, fhould be fruftrated. Some little time, 
as that excellent lady has forefeen and hinted, will 
neceffarily be taken up, in actually procuring the li¬ 
cence, and in perufmg and figning the fettlements. 
In that time Mifs Howe’s anfwer may be received ; 
and Lady Betty may arrive ; and (he, no doubt, will 
have weight to diflipate the lady’s doubts, and to ac¬ 
celerate die day. It (hall be my part, mean time, 
to make Mr. Harlowe eafy. All I fear from delay 
is, from Mr. James Harlowe’s quarter; and there¬ 
fore all muft be conduced with prudence and pri¬ 
vacy ;—As your uncle, Madam, has propofed. 

She was filent: I rejoiced in her filence*.' The 
dear creature, thought I, has actually forgiven me in 
her heart!—But why will {he not lay me under ob¬ 
ligation to her, by the generofity of an explicit de¬ 
claration ?—And yet, as that would not accelerate 
any-thing, while the licence is not in my hands, Ihe 
is the lefs to be blamed (if I do her juftice), that {he 
took more time to defeend . 1 P ro ~ 
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I propofed, as on the morrow night, to go to 
town j and doubted not to bring the licence up with 
me on Monday morning. Would (he be pleafed to 
allure me, that fhe would not depart from Mrs. 

Moore’s ? 

She fhould ftay at Mrs. Moore’s, till fhe had an 
anfwer from Mifs Howe. 

I told her, that I hop’d I might have her tacit con- 
fent, at leaft, to the obtaining of the licence. 

I faw by the turn of her countenance, that I fhould 
not have afked this queftion. She was fo far from 
tacitly confenting, that fhe declared to the contrary. 

As I never intended, I faid, to afk her to enter 
again into a houfe, with the people of which fhe was 
fo much offended, would fhe be pleafed to give or¬ 
ders for her cloaths to be brought up hither ? Or 
fhould Dorcas attend her for any of her commands 
on that head ? 

She defired not ever more to fee any-body belong¬ 
ing to that houfe. She might perhaps get Mrs. 
Moore or Mrs. Bevis to go thither for her, and take 
her keys with them. 

I doubted not, I faid, that Lady Betty would ar¬ 
rive by that time. I hoped fhe had no objection to 
my bringing that lady and my coufin Montague up 
with me ? 

She was filent. 

To be fure, Mr. Lovelace, faid the Captain, the 
lady can have no objection to this. 

She was flill filent. So filence in this cafe was 
affent. 

Would fhe be pleafed to write to Mifs Howe?— 

Sir! Sir ! peevifhly interrupting—No more que- 
ftions : No preferibing to me. - You will do as you 
think fit. So will I, as I pleafe. I own no obligation 
to you. Captain Tomlinfon, your fervant. Re¬ 
commend me to my uncle Harlowe’s favour: And 
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I took her reluctant hand, and befought her only 
to promife to meet me early in the morning. 

To what purpofe meet you ? Have you more to 
fay, than has been faid l —I have had enough of vows 
and proteftations, Mr. Lovelace. To what purpofe 
fhould I meet you to-morrow morning ? 

I repeated my requeft, and that in the moft fer¬ 
vent manner, naming fix in the morning. 

“ You know, that I am always ftirring before 
«« that hour, at this feafon of the year,” was the 
half-expreffed confent. 

She then again recommended herfelf to her uncle’s 
favour; and withdrew. 

And thus, Belford, has fhe mended her markets , 
as Lord M. would fay, and I worfted mine. Mifs 
Howe’s next letter is now the hinge, on which the 
fate of both muft turn. I fhall be abfolutely ruin’d 
and undone, if I cannot intercept it. 

LETTER XV. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq . 

Sat. Midnight. 



eyes; yet wanted only to compound for half an hour 
in an elbow-chair. So muft fcribble on. 


I parted with the Captain, after another ftrong de¬ 
bate with him in relation to what is to be the fate of 
tjiis lady. As the fellow has an excellent head, and 
would have made an eminent figure in any ftation 
of life, had not his early days been tainted with a 
deep crime, and he detected in it; and as he had the 
right fide of the argument; I had a good deal of dif¬ 
ficulty with him; and at laft brought myfelt to pro¬ 
mife, that if I could prevail upon her generoufly to 
forgive me, and to reinftate me in her favour, I 
would make it my whole endeavour to get off of my 
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contrivances, as happily as I could (only that Lady 
Betty and Charlotte muft come) ; and then, fubfti- 
tuting him for her uncle’s proxy, take ihame to 
myfelf, and marry. 

But if I Ihould, Jack (with the ftrongeft anti¬ 
pathy to the ftate that ever man had), what a figure 
Ihall I make in rakifh annals ? And can I have taken 
all this pains for nothing ? Or for a wife only, that, 
however excellent (and any woman, do I think, I could 
make good, becaufe I could make any woman fear 
as well as love me), might have been obtained with¬ 
out the plague I have been at, and much more re¬ 
putably than with it ? And haft thou not feen, that 
this haughty lady knows not how to forgive with gra- 
cioufnefs ? Indeed has not at all forgiven me ? But 
holds my foul in a fufpenfe , which has been fo grie¬ 
vous to her own. 

At this filent moment I think, that if I were to 
purfue my former fcheme, and refolve to try whe¬ 
ther I cannot make a greater fault ferve as a fponge 
to wipe out a lefs; and then be forgiven for that j I 
can juftify myfelt to myfelf $ and that, as the fair Im¬ 
placable would fay, is all in all. 

It is my intention, in all my reflections, to avoid 
repeating, at leaft dwelling upon, what I have before 
written to thee, tho* the ftate of the cafe may not 
have varied; fo I would have thee reconfider the old 
reafonings (particularly thofe contained in my anfwer 
to thy laft expoftulatory nonfenfe (a) ; and add the 
new, as they fall from my pen ; and then I {hall think 
myfelf invincible ;—at leaft, as arguing rake to rake. 

I take the gaining of this lady to be eflential to 
my happinefs: And is it not natural for all men to 
aim at obtaining whatever they think will make them 
happy, be the object more or lefs confiderable in the 
eyes of others? 

As to the manner of endeavouring to obtain her, 
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by falfification of oaths, vows, and the like—Do not 
the poets of two thoufand years and upwards tell us, 
that Jupiter laughs at the perjuries of lovers ? And 
let me add, to what I have heretofore mentioned on 
that head, a queftion or two. 

Do not the mothers, the aunts, the grandmothers, 
the governefies of the pretty innocents, always, from 
their very cradles to riper years, preach to them the de- 
ceitfulnefs of men ?—That they are not to regard their 
oaths, vows, promifes ?—What a parcel of libbers • 
would all thefe reverend matrons be, if there were not 
now-and-then a pretty credulous rogue taken in for a 
j uftification of their preachments, and to ferve as a 
beacon lighted up for the benefit of the reft ? 

Do we not then fee, that an honeft prowling fel¬ 
low is a neceffary evil on many accounts ? Do we 
not fee, that it is highly requisite that a fweet girl 
fhould be now-and-then drawn afide by him ?—And 
the more eminent the lady, in the graces of perfon, 
mind, and fortune, is not the example likely to be 
the more efficacious ? 

If thefe poftulata be granted me, who, I pray, 
can equal my charmer in all thefe ? Who therefore 
fo fit for an example to the reft of the Sex ?—At 
worft, I am intirely within my worthy friend Man- 
deville’s rule, That private vices are public benefits . 

Well then, if this fweet creature muft fall, as it 
js called, for the benefit of all the pretty fools of the 
Sex, fhe muji ; and there’s an end of the matter. 
And what would there have been in it of uncommon 
or rare, had I not been fo long about it ?—And fo 
I difmifs all further argumentation and debate upon 
the queftion : And I impofe upon thee, when thou 
writeft to me, an eternal filence on this head.- 
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Wafer'd on , as an after-written introduction to the 
paragraphs which follow . 


T ORD, Jack, what (hall I do now!—How one 
“ evil brings on another!—Dreadful news to tell 
thee!—While I was meditating a fimple robbery, 
here have I (in my own defence indeed) been guilty 
of murder ! A bloody murder I—So I believe it will 
prove.—At her laft gafp !-Poor impertinent oppofer! 
Eternally refilling !—Eternally contradidling! There 
fhe lies, weltering in her blood ! Her death’s wound 
have I given her !—But (he was a thief, an impoftor, 
as well as a tormentor. She had ftolen my pen.— 
While I was fullenly meditating, doubting, as to 
my future meafures, fhe Hole it; and thus fhe wrote 
with it, in a hand exadlly like my own; and would 
have faced me down, that it was really my own 
hand-writing. 

But let me refledl, before it be too late. On the 
<c manifold perfe&ions of this ever-admirable crea- 
“ ture, let me refledl. The hand yet is only held 
<c up. The blow is not ftruck. Mifs Howe’s next 
<c letter may blow thee up. In policy thou fhouldeft 
<c be now at leaft honeft. Thou canft not live 
“ without her. Thou wouldeft rather marry her 
than lofe her abfolutely. Thou mayeft undoubt- 
<c edly prevail upon her, inflexible as fhe feems to be, 
for marriage. But if now fhe find thee a villain, 
thou mayeft never more engage her attention, and 
fhe, perhaps, will refufe and abhor thee. 

“ Yet already have I not gone too far? Like a 
“ repentant thief, afraid of his gang, and obliged to 
u go on, in fear of hanging till he comes to fie 
“ hang’d, I am afraid of the gang of my curfed con- 
“ trivances. 

“ As I hope to live, I am forry, at the prefent 
“ writing, that I have been fuch a foolifh plotter, as 
“ to put it, as I fear I have done, out of my own 
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> ct power to be honeft. 1 hate compulfion in all forms; 
and cannot bear, even to be compelled to be the 
wretch my choice has made me !-So now,Belford, 
to “ as thou haft faid, I am a machine at laft, and no 
v. free agent. 

<c Upon my foul. Jack, it is a very foolilh thing 
a: for a man of fpirit to have brought himfelf to fuch 

;{! <c a height of iniquity, that he muft proceed, and 
jp “ cannot help himfelf; and yet to be next-to cer- 
!l tain, that his very victory will undo him. 

Why was fuch a woman as This thrown in my 
ib: way, whofe very fall will be her glory, and, per- 

k haps, not only my (hame, but my deftru£tion? 

46 What a happinefs muft that m in know, who 
it; <c moves regularly to fome laudable end, and has 
It u nothing to reproach himfelf with in his progrefs to 
p ‘*“it! When, by honeft means, he attains this end, 
how great and unmixed muft be his enjoyments! 
0 <c What a happy man, in this particular cafe, had I 
It: 16 been, had it been given me to be only what I 
jjt wifhed to appear to be !” 

Thus far had my Confcience written with my pen; 
i; . and fee what a recreant (he had made me !——I feized 
0, her by the throat —There ! — There , faid I, thou vile 
[ff impertinent!—Take that , and that /—How often have 
11 jf I given thee warning!—And now, I hope, thou in¬ 
truding varletefs, have I done thy bufinefs! 

$ Puling, and in-voiced , rearing up thy detefted 
8) ; head, in vain imploreft thou my mercy, who, in thy 
day, haft (hewed me fo little!—Take that , for a 
[; rifing-blow !—And now will thy pain, and my pain 
.. from thee, foon be over ! — Lie there !—Welter on !— 
p Had I not given thee thy death’s wound, thou would- 
j; eft have robbed me of all my joys. Thou couldeft 
not have mended me, ’tis plain. Thou couldeft 
only have thrown me into defpair. Didft thou not 
- fee, that I had gone too far to recede ?—Welter on, 
.1 once more I bid thee!—Gafp on !— That thy laft 
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gafp, furely !—How hard dieft thou !—Adieu f— 
’Tis kind in ihee, however, to bid me Adieu !—- 
Adieu, Adieu, Adieu, to thee, O thou inflexible, 
and, till now, unconquerable bofom-intruder-— 
Adieu to thee for ever! 

LETTER XVI. ; 1 | 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Sunday Morn . (June 1 1 .) 4 0* Clock. 

A * Few words to the information thou fenteft me 
laft night concerning thy poor old man 5 and 
then I rife from my feat, fhake myfelf, refrefb, new- 
drefs, and fo to my charmer, whom, notwithftand- 
ing her referves, I hope to prevail upon to walk out 
with me on the heath, this warm and fine morning. 

The birds muft have awaken’d her before now. 
They are in full fong. She always gloried in accu- 
ftoming herfelf to behold the fun-rife $ one of God’s 
natural wonders, as once (he called it. 

Her window falutes the Eaft. The valleys muft 
he gilded by his rays, by the time I am with her; 
for already have they made the up-lands fmile, and 
the face of nature chearful. 

How unfuitable wilt thou find this gay preface to 
a fubjeCt fo gloomy, as that I am now turning to! 

I am glad to hear thy tedious expectations are at 
laft anfwered. 

Thy fervant tells me, that thou art plaguily grieved 
at the old fellow’s departure. 

I can’t fay, but thou mayft look as if thou wert; 
harafled as thou haft been for a number of days and 
nights with a clofe attendance upon a dying man,be¬ 
holding his drawing-on hour—Pretending, for de¬ 
cency’s fake, to whine over his excruciating pangs— 
To be in the way to anfwer a thoufand impertinent 
inquiries after the health of a man thou wifhedft to die— j1 
To pray by him—for fo once thou wroteft to me!— { 
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To read by him—To be forced to join in confuta¬ 
tions with a parcel of folemn wou’d-feem-wife dol¬ 
ors, and their officious Zanies the apothecaries, joined 
with the butcherly tribe of fcarificators; all combined 
to carry on the phyfical farce, and to cut out thongs 
both from his flefh and his eftate—To have the fuper- 
added appreheniion of dividing thy intereft in what he 
(hall leave with a crew of eager-hoping, never-to-be- 
fatisfied relations, legatees, and the devil knows who, 
of private gratificators of paffions laudable and illauda- 
ble—In thefe circumftances, I wonder not that thou 
lookeft to fervants (as little grieved at heart as thy- 
felf, and who are gaping after legacies, as thou after 
heirjhip) as if thou indeed wert grieved $ and as if 
the moft wry-facing woe had befallen thee. 

Then, as I have often thought, the reflection that 
mull naturally arife from fuch mortifying objects, as 
the heath of one with whom we have been familiar, 
mull afford, when we are obliged to attend it in its 
(low approaches, and in its face-twifting pangs, that 
it will one day be our own cafe, goes a great way to 
credit the appearance of grief. 

And This it is that, ferioufly refleXed upon, may 
temporarily give a fine air of fmcerity to the wailings 
of lively widows, heart* exulting heirs, and refiduary 
legatees of all denominations ; fince, by keeping 
down the inward joy, thofe interefting reflexions 
muff fadden the afpeX, and add an appearance of 
real concern to the affumed fables. 

Well, but, now thou art come to the reward of 
all thy watchings, anxieties, and clofe attendances, 
tell me what it is; tell me if it compenfate thy trou¬ 
ble, and anfwer thy hope ? 

As to myfelf, thou feeft, by the gravity of my 
flyle, how the fubjeX has help’d to mortify me. 
But the neceffity I am under of committing either 
fpeedy matrimony, or a rape, has fadden’d over my 
profpeXs, and, more than the cafe itfelf, con¬ 
tributed 
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tributed to make me fympathize with thy prefent joy- 
ful-forrow. 

Adieu, Jack. I muft be foon out of my pain; 
and my Clariffa (hall be foon out of hers—For To 
does the arduoufnefs of the cafe require. 

LETTER XVII. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 

Sunday Morning . 

I Have had the honour of my charmer’s company 
for two complete hours. We met before fix in 
Mrs. Moore’s garden: A walk on the heath refufed 
me. 

The fedatenefs of her afpeCfc, and her kind com¬ 
pliance in this meeting, gave me hopes. And all that 
either the Captain or I had urged yefterday to obtain 
a full and free pardon, that re-urged 15 and I told 
her, befides, that Capt. Tomlinfon was gone down 
with hopes to prevail upon her uncle Harlowe to 
come up in perfon, in order to prefent me with the 
greateft blefiing that man ever received. 

But the utmoft I could obtain was, That fhe 
would take no refolution in my favour, till {he re¬ 
ceived Mifs Howe’s next letter. 

I will not repeat the arguments ufed by me : But 
I will give thee the fubftance of what fhe faid in an- 
fwer to them. 

She had confidered of every thing, fhe told me. 
My whole conduct was before her. The houfe I 
carried her to, muft be a vile houfe. The peo¬ 
ple early fhe wed what they were capable of, in the 
earneft attempt made to fatten Mifs Partington upon 
her; as fhe doubted not, with my approbation.— 
[Surely, thought I, fhe has not received a duplicate 
of Mifs Howe’s letter of detection!] They heard her 
cries. My infult was undoubtedly premeditated. By 
my whole recollected behaviour to her, previous to 
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it, it muft be fo. I had the vileft of views, no que- 
ftion. And my treatment of her put it out of all 
doubt. 

Soul all over, Belford 1 fhe feems fenfible of liber¬ 
ties, that my paflion made me infenfible of having 
taken. 

She befought me to give over all thoughts of her. 
Sometimes, fhefaid, (he thoughtherfelf cruelly treated 
by her neareft and deareft relations: At fucb times, 
a fpirit of repining, and even of refentment, took 
place, and the reconciliation, at other times fo de- 
firable, was not then fo much the favourite wifh of 
her heart, as was the fcheme fhe had formerly plan¬ 
ned—of taking her good Norton for her dire&refs 
and guide, and living upon her own eftate in the 
manner her grandfather had intended fhe fhould live. 

This fcheme, fhe doubted not, that her coufin 
Morden, who was one of her truftees for that eftate, 
would enable her (and that as fhe hoped, without 
litigation) to purfue. And if he can, and does, what. 
Sir, let me afk you, faid fhe, have I feen in your 
condudl, that fhould make me prefer to it an union 
of interefts, where there is fuch adifunion in minds? 

So thou feeft, Jack, there is reafon , as well as 
refentment , in the preference fhe makes againft me !- 
Thou feeft, that fhe prefumes to think, that fhe can 
be happy without me $ and that fhe muft be unhappy 
ivith me ! 

I had befought her, in the conclufion of my re¬ 
urged arguments, to write to Mifs Howe before Mifs 
Howe’s anfwer could come, in order to lay before 
her the prefent ftate of things ; and if fhe would de- 
fere to her judgment, to let her have an opportunity 
to give it, on the full knowlege of the cafe-*. 

So I would, Mr. Lovelace, was the anfwer, if I 
•were in doubt myfelf, which I would prefer ; mar¬ 
riage, or the fcheme I have mentioned. You cannot 

think. Sir, but the latter muft be my choice. I wifh 

to 
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to part with you with temper—Don’t put me upon 
repeating— 

Part with me, Madam, interrupted I!—I cannot 
bear thofe wo/ds!—But let me befeech you, how¬ 
ever, to write to Mifs Howe. I hope, if Mifs Howe 
is not my enemy— 

She is not the enemy of your perfon, Siras you 
would be convinced, if you faw her laji letter to me 
(a). But were {he not an enemy to your actions, 
(he would not be my friend, nor the friend of virtue . 
Why will you provoke from me, Mr. Lovelace, 
the harlhnefs of expreffion, which, however deferved 
by you, I am unwilling juft now to ufe; having fuf- 
fered enough in the two paft days from my own ve¬ 
hemence? 

I bit my lip for vexation. I was filent. 

Mifs Howe, proceeded fhe, knows the full ftate 
of matters already. Sir. The anfwer I expert from 
her refpe&s tnyfelf, not you . Her heart is too warm 
in the caufe of friendlhip, to leave me in fufpenfe 
one moment longer than is neceflary, as to what I 
want to know. Nor does her anfwer depend abfo- 
lutely upon herfelf. She muft fee a perfon firft; and 
that perfon perhaps muft fee others. 

The curfed fmuggler-woman, Jack!-Mifs Howe’s 
Townfend, I doubt not!—Plot, contrivance, in¬ 
trigue, ftratagem !—Underground moles thefe ladies— 
But let the earth cover me! let me be a mole too, 
thought I, if they carry their point!—And if this 
lady efcape me now. 

She frankly owned, that fhe had once thought of 
embarking out of all our ways for fome one of our 
American colonies. But now that {he had been com¬ 
pelled to fee me (which had been her greateft dread, 
and which {he would have given her life to avoid), 
{he thought Ihe might be happieft in the refumption 

of 

(a) The lady innocently means, Mr. Lovelace's for^ti 
p. 04. of this Volume. 
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of her former favourite fcheme, if Mifs Howe could 
find her a reputable and private afylum, till her cou- 
fin Morden could come. But if he came not foon, 
and if fhe had a difficulty to get to a place of refuge, 
whether from her brother or from any-body elfe (meaning 
me, I fuppofe), fhe might yet perhaps go abroad : For, 
to fay the truth, fhe could not think of returning to 
her father’s houfe ; fince her brother’s rage, her fifter’s 
upbraidings, her father’s anger, her mother’s ftill 
more-affe&ing forrowings, and her own confcioufnefs 
under them all, would be infupportable to her. 

O Jack! I am Tick to death, I pine, I die, for 
Mifs Howe’s next letter ! I would bind, gag, ftrip, 
rob, and do any thing but murder, to intercept it. 

But, determined as fhe feems to be, it was evident 
to me, neverthelefs, that fhe had ftill fome tender- 
nefs for me. 

She often wept as file talk’d, and much oftener 
figh’d. She looked at me twice with an eye of un- 
doubted gentlenefs, and three times with an eye tend¬ 
ing to compaflion and foftnefs: But its benign rays 
were as often fnatck'd back, as I may fay, and her 
face averted, as if her fweet eye were not to be 
trufted, and could not ftand againft my eager eyes ; 
feeking, as they did, for a loft heart in hers, and en- 
deavouring to penetrate to her very foul. 

More than once I took her hand. She ftruggled 
not much againft the freedom. I prefled it once with 
my lips. She was not very angry. A frown indeed; 
but a frown that had more diftrefs in it than indigna¬ 
tion. 

How came the dear foul (cloathed as it is with 
fuch a filken vefture) by all its fteadinefs ( a ) ?—Was 
it neceflary, that the a&ive gloom of fuch a tyrant ot 
a father , fhould commix with fuch a paflive fweet- 

( a ) See Vol. i. p. 50, 51, 86, 126, 127. for what Jhe 
herfelf fays on that Jleadinefs which Air. Lovelace, tho' a de- 
ferved fufferer by it, cannot help admiring. 

Vol.- ( \ s I -vi?- . nefs 
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nefs of a will-lefs mother^ to produce a conftancy, 
an equanimity, a fteadinefs, in the daughter , which 
never woman before could boaft of ?—If fo, (he is 
more obliged to that defpotic father than I could have 
imagined a creature to be, who gave diftin&ion to 
every one related to her, beyond what the -crown 
itfelf can confer. 

I hoped, I faid, that (he would admit of the in¬ 
tended vifit of the two ladies, which I had fo often 
•mentioned. 

She was here. She had feen me. She could not 
help herfelf at prefent. She ever had the higheft re¬ 
gard for the ladies of my family, becaufe of their 
worthy chara&crs. There (he turned away her fweet 
face, and vanquifhed a half-rifen figh. 

1 kneeled to her then. It was upon a verdant cu- 
fhion; for we were upon the grafs-walk. I caught 
her hand. I befought her with an earneftnefs that 
called up, as I could feel, my heart to my eyes, to 
make me, by her forgivenefs and example, more 
worthy of them, and of her own kind and generous 
wifhes. By my foul, Madam, faid I, you ftab me 
with your goodnefs, your undeferved goodnefs! and 
I cannot bear it! 

Why, why, thought I, as I did feveral times in 
this converfation, will flie not generouJJy forgive me? 
Why will flie make it neceflary for me to bring my 
aunt and my coufin to my ailiftance ? Can the fort- 
refs expeft the fame advantageous capitulation, which 
yields not to the fummons of a refiftlefs conqueror, 
as if it gave not the trouble of bringing up, and rail¬ 
ing its heavy artillery againft it? , 

What fenfibilities , faid the divine creature, with¬ 
drawing her hand, muft thou have fupprefled !—■ 
What a dreadful, what a judicial hardnefs of heart 
muft thine be ; who canft be capable of fuch emo¬ 
tions as fometimes thou haft ftiewn; and of fuch 
fentiments, as lometimes have flowed from thy lips; 

Go gle * ISsIl 
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yet canft have fo far overcome them all, as to be able 
to a&as thou haftafted, and that, from fettled pur- 
pofe and premeditation; and this, as it is /aid, through¬ 
out the whole of thy life, from infancy to this time! 

I told her, that I had hoped, from the generous 
concern Ihe had expreffed for me, when I was fo fud- 
denly and dangeroufly taken ill—[The Ipecacuanha 
experiment, Jack !]. 

She interrupted me.—Well have you rewarded me 
for the concern you fpeak of!-—However, I wtfl 
franklv own, now that I am determined to think no 
more of you, that you might (unfatisfied as I never-* 
thelefs was with you) have made an intereft—. 

She paufed. I befought her to proceed. 

Do you fuppofe, Sir, and turned away her fweet 
facd as we walked ; do you fuppofe, that I had not 
thought of laying down a plan to govern myfelf by, 
when I found myfelf fo unhappily over-reached, and 
cheated, as I may fay, out of myfelf?—When I 
found, that I could not be, and do, what I wilhcd to 
be , and to do , do you imagine, that I had not call 
about, what was the next proper courfe to take ?— 
And do you believe, that this next courfe has not coll 
me fome pain, to be obliged to-- 

There again Ihe ftopt. 

But let us break off difcourfe, refumed Ihe. The 
fubje& grows too—She figh’d—Let us break off dif- 
courfe—I will go in—I will prepare for church— 
[The devil! thought I.J Well as I can appear in 
thefe every-day worn cloaths—looking upon herfelf- 
I will go to church. 

She then turned from me to go into the houfe. 

Blefs me, my beloved creature, blefs me with the 
continuance of this affe£ling converfation—Remorfe 
has feized my heart !-I have been exceffively wrong— 
Give me further caufe to curfe my heedlefs folly, by 
the continuance of this calm, but foul-penetrating 
converfation. 
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No, no, Mr. Lovelace. I have faid too much. 
Impatience begins to break in upon me. If you can 
excufe me to the ladies, it will be better for my mind’s 
fake, and for your credit’s fake, that I do not fee 
them. Call me to them over-nice, petulant, prudifh; 
What you pleafe, call me to them. Nobody but Mifs 
Howe, to whom, next to the Almighty, and my 
own mother, I wifh to fland acquitted of wilful error, 
fhall know the whole of what has palled. Be happy, 
as you may !— Deferve to be happy, and happy you 
will be, in your own reflection at leaft, were you 
to be ever fo unhappy in other refpeCfs. For myfelf, 
if I fhall be enabled, on due reflection, to look back 
upon my own conduCt, without the great reproach 
of having wilfully, and again!* the light of my own 
judgment, erred, I fhall be more happy, than if I 
had all that the world accounts defirable. 

The noble creature proceeded j for I could not 
, fpeak. 

This felf-acquittal, when fpirits are lent me to 
difpel the darknefs which at prefent too often over¬ 
clouds my mind, will, 1 hope, make me fuperior to 
all the calamities that can befall me. 

Her whole perfon was informed by her fentiments. 
She feemed to be taller than before. How the God 
within her exalted her, not only above me, but above 
lierfelf. 

Divine creature! (as I thought her) I called her. I 
acknowleged the fuperiority of her mind; and was 
proceeding—But fhe interrupted me—All human ex¬ 
cellence, faid fhe, is comparative only. My mind, 
I believe, is indeed fuperior to yours, debafed as 
yours is by evil habits. But I had not known it to 
be fo, if you had not taken fains to convince me of 
the inferiority of yours. 

How great, how fublimely great, this creature !— 
By my foul, I cannot forgive her for her virtues!— 
u i uTL here is no bearing the cpnfcioufnefs of the infinite 
Go gle , inferiority 
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inferiority fhe charged me with.—But why will (he 
break from me, when good refolutions are taking 
place ?—The red-hot iron fhe refufes to ftrike—O 
why will fhe fuffer the yielding wax to harden ? 

We had gone but a few paces towards the houfe, 
when we were met by the impertinent women, with 
notice, that breakfaft was ready. I could only, with 
up-lifted hands, befeech her to give me hope of a 
renewed converfation after breakfaft. 

No ; fhe would go to church. 

And into the houfe fhe went, and up-ftairs (firef¬ 
ly. Nor would fhe oblige me with her company at 
the tea-table. 

I offered by Mrs. Moore to quit both the table and 
the parlour, rather than fhe fhould exclude herlelf, 
or deprive the two widows of the favour of her com¬ 
pany. 

That was not all the matter, flie told Mrs. Moore. 
She had been ftruggling to keep down her temper. 
It had coft her fome pains to do it. She was defi- 
rous to compofe herfelf, in hopes to receive benefit 
by the divine worftiip file was going to join in. 

Mrs. Moore hoped for her prefence at dinner. 

She had rather be excufed. Yet, if fhe could ob¬ 
tain the frame of mind fhe hoped for, fhe might not 
be averfe to fhew, that fhe had got above thofe fen- 
fibilities, which gave confideration to a man who de¬ 
fer ved not to be to her what he had been. 

This faid, no doubt, to let Mrs. Moore know, 
that the garden-converfation had not been a recon¬ 
ciling one. 

Mrs. Moore feemed to wonder, that we were not 
upon a better foot of underftanding, after fo long a 
conference j and the more, as fhe believed, that the 
lady had given in to the propofal for the repetition 
of the ceremony, which I had told them was infifted 
upon by her uncle Harlowe. But I accounted- for- 
this, by telling both wi 


daws, that fhe was refolded to 
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keep on the referve, till (he heard from Capt. Tom* 
linfon, whether her uncle would be prefent in per- 
fon at the folemnity, or would name that worthy 

gentleman for his proxy. 

Again I injoined ftri£t fecrecy, as to this particu¬ 
lar ; which was promifed by the widows, as well for 
themfelves, as for Mifs Rawlins; of whofe tacitur¬ 
nity they gave me fuch an account, as (hewed me, 
that (he was fecret-keeper-general to all the women of 
falhion at Hamftead. 

The Lord, Jack ! What a world of milchief, at 
this rate, muft Mifs Rawlins know !—What a Pan¬ 
dora’s box muft her bofom be !—Yet, had I nothing 
that was more worthy of my attention to regard, I 
would engage to open it, and make my ufes of the 
difcovery. 

And now, Belford, thou perceived, that all my 
reliance is upon the mediation of Lady Betty, and 
Mifs Montague; and upon the hope of intercepting 
Mifs Howe’s next letter. 


cvj 

T h e fair inexorable is actually gone to church, 
with Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis. But Will, clofely 
attends her motions; and I am in the way to receive 
any occafional intelligence from him. 

She did not choofe [A mighty word with the fex T 
as if they were always to have their own wills!] that 
1 (hould wait upon her. I did not much prefs it, 
that (he might not apprehend, that I thought I had 
reafon to doubt her voluntary return. 

I once had it in my head, to have found the widow 
Bevis other employment. And I believe (he would 
have been as well pleafed with my company as to 
go to church ; for (lie feemed irrefolute when 1 told 
her, that two out of a family were enough to go to 
church for one day. But having her things on, as 
the women call every-thing, and her aunt Moore 
expe&ing her company, (he thought it beft to go— 
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Left it Jhould look oddly , you know , whifper’d fhe, to 
one, who was above regarding how it look’d. 


LETTER XIX. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqy 

Sunday afternoon. 

O BelfoFd ! what a hair’s-breadth efcape have I 
had ! — Such a one, that 1 tremble between 
terror and joy, at the thoughts of what might have 
happen’d, and did not. 

What a perverfe girl is this, to contend with her 
fate, yet has reafon to think, that her very flars 
fight againfl: her ! I am the luckiefl of men ! — But 
my breath almofl fails me, when 1 reflect upon what 
a (lender thread my defliny hung. 

But not to keep thee in fufpenfe ; I have, within 
this half-hour, obtained pofTeffion of the expected 
letter from Mifs Howe—And by fuch an accident! 
But here, with the former, I difpatch this y thy 
meflenger waiting. 

LETTER XX. 

Mr. Lovelace. In Continuation . 

T HU S it was - My charmer accompanied Mrs. 

Moore again to church this afternoon. I had 
been very earned, in the firjl place, to obtain her 
company at dinner: But in vain. According to 
what fhe had faid to Mrs. Moore (<z), I was too con- 
ftderable to her to be allowed that favour. In the next 
place, I befought her to favour me, after dinner, with- 
another garden-walk. But fhe would again go to church, * 
And what reafon have I to rejojce that fhe did ! 

My worthy friend Mrs. Bevis thought one fermon 
a day, ivell- obferved,. enough p fo flay’d at home to 
bear me company. 

The Lady and Mrs. Moore had not been gone a 

I,f,. qyarter* 
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quarter oi an hour, when a young country-fellow on 
horleback came to the door, and inquired for Mrs. 
Harriet Lucas . The widow and I (undetermined 
hovv we were to entertain each other) were in the 
parlour next the door ; and hearing the fellow’s in¬ 
quiry, O my dear Mrs. Bevis, faid I, I am undone, 

undone for ever, if you don’t help me out f_Since 

here, in all probability, is a meflenger from that im¬ 
placable Mifs Howe with a letter ; which, if de- 

liveicd to Mrs. Lovelace, may undo all we have 
been doing. 

What, faid fhe, would you have me do ? 

Call the maid in this moment, that I may give 
her her leflon ; and if it be as I imagine. I’ll tell 
you what you fliall do. 

JVidew. Margaret! — Margaret! come in this 
minute. 

Love/. What anfwer, Mrs. Margaret, did you give 
the man, upon his afking for Mrs. Harriot Lucas ? 

* e />P' I °nly afked, What was his bufinefs, and 
who he came from ? (For, Sir, your Honour’s fer- 
vant had told me how things flood): And I came at 
your call, Madam, before he anfwer’d me. 

. Lovel. Well, child, if ever you wifh to be happy 
in wedlock yourfelf, and would have people difap- 
pointed, who want to make mifehief between you 
and your hufband, get out of him his mcfTage, or 
letter, if he has one, and bring it to me, and fay 
nothing to Mrs. Lovelace, when fhe comes in ; and 
here is a guinea for you. 

Pfggy- I will do all I can to ferve your Honour’s 
Worfhip for nothing [Neverthelefs, with a ready 
hand, taking the guinea]. For Mr. William tells 
me, what a good gentleman you be. 

Away went Peggy to the fellow at the door. 

* e ggy' What is your bufinefs, friend, with Mrs, 
Harry Lucas ? 

Fellow . I mu ft fpeak to her, her own felf. 
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Love/, My deareft widow, do you perfonate Mrs. 
Lovelace—For Heaven’s fake do you perfonate Mrs. 
Lovelace ! 

JVid. 1 perfonate Mrs. Lovelace, Sir ! How can 
1 do that ?—She is fair: I am a brown woman. She 
is /lender : I am plump— 

Lovel. No matter, no matter — The fellow may 
be a new-come fervant: He is not in livery, I fee. 
He may not know her perfon. You can but be 
bloated, and in a dropfy. 

Wid. Dropfical people look not fo frefh and ruddy 
as I do- 

Lovel. True—But the clown may not know That 
•—’Tis but for a prefent deception. 

Peggy, Peggy, call’d I, in a female tone, foftly 
at the door. Madam, anfwer’d Peggy ; and came 
up to me to the parlour-door. 

L&vel. Tell him the Lady is ill, and has Iain down 
upon the couch. And get his bufinefs from him, 
whatever you do. 

Away went Peggy. 

Lovel. Now, my dear widow, lie along on the 
fettee, and put your handkerchief over your face, 
that, if he will fpeak to you himfelf, he may not fee 
your eyes and your hair.-—So—that’s right. I’ll flep 
into the clofet by you. 

I did fo. 

Peggy, (returning) He won’t deliver his bufineft 
to me. He will fpeak to Mrs. Harry Lucas her 
own felf. 

Lovel. (holding the door in my hand) Tell him, • 
that This is Mrs. Harriot Lucas ; and let him come 
in. Whifper him, if he doubts, that fhe is bloated, 
dropfical, and not the woman fhe was. 

Away went Margery. 

Lovel. And now, my dear widow, let me fee 
what a charming Mrs. Lovelace you’ll make !—Afk, 

If he comes from Mifs Howe. Afk, If he live with 
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her. Afk, How {he does. Call her, at every word, 
your dear Mifs Howe. Offer him money—Take 
this half-guinea—Complain of your head, to have a 
pretence to hold it down 5 and cover your forehead, 
and eyes with your hand, where your handkerchief 
hides not your face.—That’s right—And difmifs the 
rafcal—(Here he comes)—as foon as you can. 

In came the fellow, bowing and fcraping, his hat 
poked out before him with both his hands. 

Fellow. I am forry, Madam, and pleafe you, to 
find you be’n’t well. 

Widow. What is your bufinefs with me, friend ? 

Fellow . You are Mrs. Harriot Lucas, I fuppofe. 
Madam ? \ 

Widow . Yes. Do you come from Mifs Howe ? 

Fellow . I do. Madam. 

Widow . Doft thou know my right name, friend ? 

Fellow . I can give a fhrewd guefs. But that is 
none of my bufinefs. 

Widow . What is thy bufinefs ? I hope Mifs Howe 
is well. 

Fellow . Yes, Madam; pure well, I thank God. 
I wifli you were fo too. 

Widow . I am too full of grief to be well. 

Fellow. So belike I have hard fay. 

Widow . My head akes fo dreadfully, I cannot 
hold it up. 1 muft beg of you to let me know your 
bufinefs ? 

Fellow. Nay, and that be all, my bufinefs is foon 
known. It is but to give this letter into your own 
partiklar hands—Here it is. 

Widow. [ Taking //.} From my dear friend Mifs 
Howe ?—Ah, my head ! 

Fellow. Yes, Madam : But I am forry you are fo 
had. 

Widow . Do you live with Mifs Howe ? 

Fellow. No, Madam : I am one of her tenant’s 
jfbns. Her lady-mother muft not know as how 1 
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came of this errand. But the letter, I fuppofe, will 
tell you all. 

Widow . How fhall I fatisfy you for this kind 
trouble ? 

Fellow . Na how at all. What.I do is for love of 
Mifs Howe. She will fatisfy me more than enough. 
But, may-hap, you can fend no anfwer, you are fo ill. 

Widow . Was you order’d to wait for an anfwer? 

Fellow . No. I can’t fay I was. But 1 was bidden 
to obferve how you looked, and how you was; and 
if you did write a line or fo, to take care of it, and 
give it only to our young landlady, in fecret. 

Widow. You fee I look ftrangely. Not fo well as- 
I ufed to do. 

Fellow . Nay, I don’t know that I ever faw you 
but once before ; and that was at a ftile, where I met 
you and my young landlady ; but knew better than • 
to flare a gentlewoman in the face $ efpecially at a- 
ftile. v -■ 

Widow . Will you eat, or drink, friend? 

Fellow . A cup of fmall ale, I don’t care if I do. - 

Widow . Margaret, take the young man down,, 
and treat him with what the houfe affords. . 

Fellow . Your fervant, Madam. But I ftaid to - 
eat as I came along, juft upon the Heath yonder, or 
elfe, to fay the truth, I had been here fdoner [Thank 
my flars , thought /, thou didjl~\i A-piece of powder’d 
beef was upon the table, at the fign of the Caftle, where 
I ftopt to inquire for this houfe : And fo, thoff I only 
intended to whet my whiftle, I could not help eat¬ 
ing. So fhall only tafte of your ale ; for the beef 
was woundily corn’d. 

He withdrew, bowing and fcraping. 

Pox on thee, thought 1; Get thee gone for a 
prating dog ! 

Margaret, whifper’d I, in a female voice, whip¬ 
ping out of the clofet, and holding the parlour-door 
in my fond, Get him out of the houfe as faft as you 
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can, Tell they come from church, and catch him here. 

Peggy. Never fear, Sir. ’ 

The fellow went down, and, it feems, drank a 
large draught of ale ; and Margaret finding him very 
talkative, told him, (he begg’d his-pardon ; but fhe 
had a fweetheart juft come from fea, whom fhe was 
forced to- hide in the pantry ; fo was fure he would 
excufe her from ftaying with him. 

Ay, ay, to be fure, the clown faid : For if he 
could not make /port , he would fpoil none . But he 
whifper’d her, that one ’Squire Lovelace was a 
damnation rogue , if the truth might be told. 

For what, faid Margaret ? And could have given 
him, fhe faid, a good dowfe of the chaps. 

For killing all the women he came near. 

At the fame time, the dog wrapp’d himfelf round 
Margery, and gave her a fmack, that, fhe told Mrs. 
Be vis afterwards, fhe might have heard into the par¬ 
lour. 

Such, Jack, is human nature : Thus does it ope* 
rate in all degrees ; and fo does the clown, as well 
as his betters, pra&ife what he cenfures ; and cen- 
fure what he pra&ifes ! Yet this fly dog knew not 
but the wench had a fweetheart lock’d up in the 
pantry. If the truth were known, fome of the ruddy¬ 
faced dairy wenches might perhaps call him a damna¬ 
tion rogue , as juftly as their betters of the fame fex, 
might ’Squire Lovelace. 

The fellow told the maid, that, by what he dis¬ 
cern’d of the young lady’s fece, it look’d very rofy 
to what he took it to be; and he thought her a good 
deal fatter, as fhe lay, and not fo tall. 

All women are born to intrigue, Jack 5 and pra- 
&ife it more or lefs, as fathers, guardians, governefles, 
from dear experience can tell; and in love-affairs are 
naturally expert, and quicker in their wits by half thaa 
men. This ready, tho* raw, wench gave an inftance 
of this, and improved on the dropfical hint I had 
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given her. The lady’s Teeming plumpnefs was owing 
to a dropfical diforder, and to the round poflure fhe 
lay in—Very likely, truly. Her appearing to him 
to be fhorter, he might have obferved was owing 
to her drawing her feet up, from pain, and becaufe 
the couch was too fhort, fhe fuppos’d—Ad-fo, he 
did not think of that. Her rofy colour was owing 
to her grief and head-ach—Ay, that might very well 
be.—But he was highly pleas’d he had given the letter 
into Mrs. Harriot’s own hand, as he fhould tell Mifs 
Howe. 

He defir’d once more to fee the lady, at his going 
away, and would not be denied. The widow there¬ 
fore fat up, with her handkerchief over her face, lean¬ 
ing her head againfl the wainfcot. 

He afked, If fhe had an y partiklar meflage. 

No: She was fo ill fhe could not write, which wa$ 
a great grief to her. 

Should he call next day ? for he was going to Lon¬ 
don, now he was fo near; and fhould flay at a coufin's 
that night, who lived in a flreet call’d Fetter-lane. 

No : She would write as foon as able, and fend by 
the port. 

Well then, if fhe had nothing to fend' by him, 
may-hap he might flay in town a day or two ; for he 
had never feen the Lions in the Tower, nor Bedlam, 
nor the Tombs ; and he would make a holiday or 
two, as he had leave to do, if fhe had no bufinefs or 
meflage that required his polling down next day. 

She had not. . 

She offered him the half-guinea I had given her 
for him; but he refufed it, with great profeflions of 
difintereflednefs, and love, as he called it, to Mifs 
Howe ; to ferve whom, he would ride to the world’s 
end, or even to Jericho. 

And fo the fhocking rafcal went away: And glad 

at my heart was I when he was gone $ for I feared 

nothing 
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nothing fo much as that he would have ftaid till they 
came from church. 

Thus, Jack, got I my hear?s-eafe y the letter of 
Mifs Howe ; and thro’ fuch a train of accidents, 
as makes me fay, that the Lady’s ftars fight againft 
her : But yet I muft attribute a good deal to my own 
precaution, in having taken right meafures : For 
had I not fecured the widow by my ftories, and the 
maid by my fervant, all would have fignified nothing. 
And fo heartily were they fecured, the one by a 
fingle guinea, the other by half a dozen warm kifles, 
and the averfion they both had to fuch wicked crea¬ 
tures as delighted in making mifchief between man 
and wife, that they promifed, that neither Mrs. 
Moore, Mifs Rawlins, Mrs. Lovelace, nor any¬ 
body living, till a week at leaft were paft, and till I 
gave leave, fhould know any thing of the matter.. 

The widow rejoiced that I had got the mifchief- 
maker’s letter. I excufed myfelf to her, and in- 
ftantly withdrew with it; and, after I had read it, fell 
to my fhort-hand, to acquaint thee with my good luck: 
And they not returning fo foon as church was done 
(ftepping, as it proved, in to Mifs Rawlins’s, and tar¬ 
rying there a while, to bring that bufy girl with them 
to drink tea); I wrote thus far to thee, that thou 
mighteft, when thou cameft to this place, rejoice 
with me upon the occafion. 

They are all three juft come in—I haften to them. 


LETTER XXI. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

T Have begun another letter to thee, in continua- 
A tion of my narrative: But I believe I fhall fend 
thee this before I fhall finifh that. By the inclofed 
thou wilt fee, that neither of the correfpondents de- 
ferve mercy from me: And I am refolved to make 
he ending with one, the beginning with the other,, 
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If thou fayeft, That the provocations I have given 
to one of them, will juftify her freedoms ; I anfwer. 
So they will to any other perfon but myfelf. But he 
that is capable of giving thofe provocations, and has 
the power to punifh thofe who abufe himy^r giving 
them, will fhew his refentment; and the more vin¬ 
dictively, perhaps, as he has deferved the freedoms? 

If thou fayeft, It is, however, wrong to do To ; 

I reply, that it is neverthelefs human nature :—And 
would’ft not have me be a man, Jack ? 

Here read the letter, if thou wilt. But thou art 
not my friend, if thou offereft to plead for either of 
the faucy creatures, after thou haji read it. 

To Mrs . Harriot Lucas, at Mrs * Moore’x at 

Hamftead. 

AFTER the difcoveries I had made of the vil- 
lainous machinations of the moji abandoned of 
men , particularized in my long letter of Wednefday 
laft (<7 \, you will believe, my deareft friend, that 
my furprize upon peruflng yours of Thurfday even¬ 
ing from Hamftead ( b ) was not fo great as my indig¬ 
nation. Had the villain attempted to fire a city in- 
ftead of a houfe, I fhould not have wondered at it. 
All that I am amazed at, is, that he (whofe boaft, as 
I am told, it is, that no woman fhall keep him out 
of her bedchamber, when he has made a refolution 
to be in it) did not difcover his foot before. And it 
is as ftrange to me, that, having got you at fuch a 
{hocking advantage, and in fuch an horrid houfe, you 
could, at the time, efcape dijhonour , and afterwards 
get from fuch a fet of infernals . 

I gave you, in my long letter of Wednefday and 
Thurfday laft, reafons why you ought to miftruft 
that fpecious Tomlinfon. That man, my dear, muft 
be a folemn villain. May lightning from Heaven 
blajl the wretch , who has fet him , and the reft of his 

RE- 
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remorseless gang, at work , to endeavour to- de* 
Jlroy the mo ft confummate virtue! Heaven be praifed! 
you have efcaped from all their fnares, and now art 
cut of danger. —So I will not trouble you at prefent 
with the particulars that I have further collected re¬ 
lating to this abominable impofture. 

For the fame reafon, I forbear to communicate to 
you fome new Jiories of the abhorred wretch himfelf \ 
which have come to my ears. One in particular, 
of fo [hocking a nature [—Indeed, my dear, the man 
is a devil. . 

The whole ftory of Mrs. Fretchville, and her houfe, 
I have no doubt to pronounce, likewife, an abfolute 
fiction. - Fellow ! — How my foul fpurns the villain ! 

Your thought of going abroad, and your reafons 
for fo doing, moft fenfibly affeCt me. But, be com¬ 
forted, my dear; I hope you will not be under a 
neceflity of quitting your native country. Were'I 
fure, that That muft be the cruel cafe, I would abandon 
all my own better profpeCts, and foon be with you. 
And I would accompany you whitherfoever you went, 
and (hare fortunes with you : For it is impollible 
that I fhould be happy, if I knew that you were 
expofed not only to the perils of the fea, but to the 
attempts of other vile men ; your perfonal graces 
attracting every eye, and expofing you to thofe hourly 
dangers, which others, lefs diftinguifhed by the gifts of 
nature, might avoid.-All that I know, that Beauty (fo 
greatly coveted, and fo greatly admired) is good for ! 

O, my dear, were I ever to marry, and to be the 
mother of a Clarissa ( Clariffa muft be the name, 
if promifingly lovely!) how often would my heart ake 
for the dear creature, as fhe grew up, when I re¬ 
flected, that a prudence and difcretion unexampled 
in woman, had not, in you , been a fufficient pro¬ 
tection to that beauty, which had drawn after it as 
many admirers as beholders!—How little fhould I 
regret the attacks of that cruel diftemper, as it is 
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called, which frequently makes the greateft ravages 
in the fineft faces! 

Sat. Afternoon. 

I have juft parted with Mrs. Townfend ( a ). 
I thought you had once feen her with me: Bur, 
fhe fays, (he never had the honour to be perfonally 
known to you. She has a manlike fpirit. She knows 
the world. And her two brothers being in town, 
fhe is fure fhe can engage them, in fo good a caufe, 
and (if there fhould be occafion) both their /hips crews, 
in your fervice. 

Give your confent, my dear; and the horrid vil¬ 
lain fhall be repaid with broken bones , at leaf , for all 
his vilenefs! 

The misfortune is, Mrs. Townfend cannot be 
with you till Thurfday next , or IVednefday , at foonejl . 
Are you fure you can be fafe where you are, till 
then ? I think you are too near London; and perhaps 
you had better be in it. If you remove, let me know 
whither , the very moment.. 

How my heart is torn, to think of the neceflity fo 
dear a creature is driven to, of hiding herfelf! De - 
vili/h fellow ! He muft have been fportive and wan¬ 
ton in his inventions—Yet that cruel, that favage 
fportivenefs has faved you from the fudden violence 
which he has had recourfe to in the violation of 
others, of names and families not contemptible. For 
fuch the villain always gloried to fpread his fnares. 

The vilenefs of this fpecious mon/ler has done more, 
than any other confideration could do, to bring Mr. 
Hickman into credit with me. Mr. Hickman alone 
knows, for me, of your flight, and the reafon of it. 
Had I not given him the reafon, he might have 
thought fill worfe of the vile attempt. I communi¬ 
cated it to him by (hewing him your letter from Ham- 

ftead. 

(<?) For the account of Mrs. Townfend, &c. fee Vd. iv. 
f 103, 104. 105. 
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(lead. When he had read it (and he trembled and 
reddened , as he read), he threw himfelf at my feet, 
and befought me to permit him to attend you, and 
to give you the protection of his houfe. The good- 
natured man had tears in his eyes, and was repeatedly 
earnefl on this fubjeCt; propofing to take his chariot- 
and-four, or a fet, and in perfon, in the face of all 
the world, give himfelf the glory of protecting fuch 
an oppreffed innocent. 

I could not but be pleafed with him. And I let 
him know that 1 was. I hardly expeCted fo much fpi- 
rit from him. But a man’s pallivenefs to a beloved 
objeCt of our fex may not, perhaps, argue want of 
courage on proper occafions. 

I thought I ought, in return, to have fome con* 
fideration for his fafety, as fuch an open flep would 
draw upon him the vengeance of the moft villainous 
enterprizer in the world, who has always a gang of 
fellows , fuch as himfelf, at his call, ready to fupport 
one another in the vilefl outrages. But yet, as Mr. 
Hickman might have {Lengthened hi3 hands by legal 
jecourfes, I fhould not have flood upon it, had 1 not 
known your delicacies (fince fuch a flep muft have 
made a great noife, and given occafion for fcandal, 
as if fome advantage had been gained over you), and 
were there not the greatefl probability, that all might 
be more filently, and more effectually, managed by 
Mrs. Townfend’s means. 

Mrs. Townfend will in perfon attend you—She 
hopes , on Wednesday.—Her brothers, and fome of 
their people, will fcatteringly, and as if they knew 
nothing of you (fo we have contrived), fee you fafe 
not only to London, but to her houfe at Deptford. 

She has a kinfwoman, who will take your com¬ 
mands there, if {he herfelf be obliged to leave you. 
And there you may flay, till the wretch’s fury on 
lofing you, and his l'earcb, are over. 

He 
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* He will very foon, ’tis likely, enter upon fomc 
u new villainy , which may engrofs him : And it may 
be given out, that you are gone to lay claim to the 
protection of your coufin Morden at Florence. 

Poffibly, if he can be made to believe it, he will 
go over in hopes to find you there. 

After a while, I can procure you a lodging in 
one of the neighbouring villages ; where I may have 
the happinefs to be your daily vifiter. And if this 
Hickman be not filly, and apifli, and if my mother do 
not do unaccountable things, I may the fooner think 
of marrying, that I may, without controul, receive 
and entertain the darling of my heart. 

Many, very many, happy days, do I hope we 
lhall yet fee together : And as this is my hope, 1 
w expeCf, that it will be your confolation. 

As to your eftate, fince you are refolved not to 
litigate for it, we will be patient, either till Col. 
if Morden arrives, or till fhame compels fome people 
tci to be juft. 

:,i Upon the whole, I cannot but think your pro- 
ik fpeCfs now much happier,, than they could have been,. 
Is had you been a&ually married to fuch a man as 
\i this. I mult therefore congratulate you upon your 
if efcape, not only from a horrid libertine , but from 
i', fi vile a hujband , as he mu ft have made to any wo* 
$ rnan ; but more efpecially to a perfon of your virtue 
jjj and delicacy. 

You hate him, heartily hate him, I hope, my dear— 
UP I am fure you do. It would be ft range, if fo much 
jf purity of life and manners were not to abhor what 
is fo repugnant to itfelf. 

v: In your letter before me, you mention one written 

v, to me for a feint (a). I have not received any 
fuch. Depend upon it therefore, that he muft have 
it. And if he has, it is a wonder, that he did not 
likewife get my long one of the 7 th. Heaven be 

praifed 

( a ) Vol . iv . p . 351, 352—357. 
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praifed that he did not 5 and that it came fafe to your 
hands / 

I fend this by a young fellow, whofe father is 
©ne of our tenants, with command to deliver it to 
no other hands but yours. He is to return dire&ly, 
if you give him any letter. If not, he will proceed 
to London upon his own pleafures. He is a fimple 
fellow ; but very honeft. So you may fay any thing 
to him. If you write not by him, I delire a line or 
two, as foon as pollible. 

My mother knows nothing of his going to you. 
Nor yet of your abandoning the fellow ! Forgive 
me !—But he’s not intitled to good manners. 

I lhall long to hear how you and Mrs. Townfend 
order matters. 1 wilh Ihe could have been with you 
fooner. But I have loft no time in engaging her, 
as you will fuppofe. I refer to her> what 1 have 
further to fay and advife. So (hall conclude with my 
prayers, that Heaven will dire<ft, and prote&, my 
deareft creature, and make your future days happy ! 

Anna Howe. 

And now. Jack, I will fuppofe, that thou haft 
read this curfed letter. Allow me to make a few 
obfervations upon fome of its contents, which I will 
do in my crow-quill fhort-hand, that they may have 
the appearance of notes upon the vixen’s text. 

It is ftrange to Mifs Howe , that having got her friend at fueb a 
Jboeking advantage, &c.] And it is ftrange to me, too. If ever I have 
fuch another opportunity given me, the caufe of both our wonder, I 
believe, will ceale. 

So thou feed Tomlinfon is further detefled. No fuch perfon as Mrs. 

Fretchviile. May lightning from heaven -O Lord, O Lord, O 

Lord !-What a horrid vixen is this !-My gang , my remorfeleft 

gang, too, is brought in-And thou wilt plead for thefc girls again j 

wilt thou ?- Heaven be praifed, Ihe fays, that her friend is out of 

danger-Mifs Howe Ihould be fure of that : And that (he herfelf is 

fafe.-But for this termagant (as I have often faid), I mull furely 

have made a better hand of it—— 

JVew Jiories of me, Jack !-What can they be ?—I have not 

found, that my generality to my Rofebud ever did me due credit with this 

pais 
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pair of friends. Very hard, Belford, that Credits cannot be fet againft 
Debits, and a balance ftruck in a Rake’s favour, as well as in that of 
every common man!—But he, from whom no good is expected, is not 
allowed the merit of the good he does. 

I ought to have been a little more attentive to cbarafler, than I 
have been. For, notwithftanding that the meafures of Right and 
■ £ Wrong are faid to be fo manifeft, let me tell thee, that cbaraEler byafles 
and runs away with all mankind. Let a man or woman once eftablifh 
themlelves in the world’s opinion, and all that either of them do will 
be fanftified. Nay, in the very courts of juft ice, does not cbaraBe* 
acquit or condemn as often as fads, and iometimes even in fpite of 
fads ?—Yet, (impolitic that I have been, and am !) to be fo carelefs of 
mine!—And now, I doubt, it is irretrievable.—But to leave moralizing. 

Uj Thou, Jack, knoweft almoft all my enterprizes worth remembring. 
Can this particular ftory, which this girl hints at, be that of Lucy 
Villars ?—Or can fhe have beard of my intrigue with the pretty Gypfey, 
who met me in Norwood, and of the trap I caught her cruel hufband 
in (a fellow, as gloomy and tyrannical as old Harlowe), when he pur* 
fued a wife, who would not have deferved ill of birr., if he had de- 
- ferved well of her ?—But he was not quite drowned. The man is 
!j( alive at this day : And Mifs Howe mentions the ftory as a very fhock* 
;)l _ ing one. Befides, both thefe area twelvemonth old, or more. 

But evil feme and fcandal are always new. When the offender has 
j forgot a vile fed, it is often told to one and to another, who, having 
never heard of it before, trumpet it about, as a novelty to others. 
But well faid the honeft corregidor at Madrid, a faying with which 
I J inriched Lord M.’s collection —- Good aElions are remembered but 
for a day : Bad ones for many years after the life of the guilty. ■ ■ * 

Such is the relifh that the world has for fcandal. In other words, 
f| Such is the defire which every-one has to exculpate himfelf by black* 
ening his neighbour. You and I, Belford, have been very kind to the 
world, in furnifhing it with many opportunities to gratify its devil. 

Mifs Howe will abandon her own better profpe&s, and Jhare fortunes 
with ber t were fhe to go abroad.']— Charming Romancer !—I muft fet 
about this girl. Jack. I have always had hopes of a woman whofe 
I palfions carry her into fuch altitudes !—Had I attacked Mifs Howe 
firft, her palfions (inflamed and guided, as I could have managed them) 

■ would have brought her to my lure in a fortnight. 

But thinkeft thou (and yet I think thou doft), that there is any 
I thing in thefe high flights among the fex ? Veiily, Jack, thefe ve- 
• hement friendfhips are nothing but chaff and ftubble, liable to be 
blown away by the very wind that raifes them. Apes ! mere apes of 
us ! they think the word friendjhip has a pretty found with it j and 
it is much talked of j a falhionable word : And fo, truly, a lingle 
Woman, who thinks fhe has a Soul, and knows, that fhe wants fome- 
thing, would be thought to have found a fellow-foul for it in her own 
Sex. But I repeat, that the word is a mere word, the thing a mere 
flame with them ; a cork*bottomed fhuttlecock, which they are fond 
©f ftriking to and fro, to make one another glow in the frofty weather 
of a Angle ftate ; but which, when a man comes in between the pre¬ 
tended infeparables , is given up, like their Mufic, and other maidenly 

amufeoicmsc which, neverthekfs, may be necclTary to keep the pretty 
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rogues out of more aftive mifchief. They then, in fliort, having 
caught the jijh , lay afide the vet ( a), 

Thou haft a mind, perhaps, to make an exception for thefe two 
ladies. With all my heart. My Clariffa has, if ’woman has, a foul 
capable of friendihip. Her flame is bright and fteady. But Mifs 
Howe’s, were it not kept up by her mother’s oppofition, is too vehe¬ 
ment to endure. How often have I known oppofition not only cement 
Friend/hip, but create Love ? I doubt not but poor Hickman would fare 
the better with this vixen, if her mother were as heartily againft 
him, as fhe is for him. 

Thus much indeed, as to thefe two ladies, I will grant thee; that 
the a&ive fpirit of the one, and the meek difpofition of the other, 
may make their friendihip more durable than it would otherwife be j 
for this is certain, that in every friendihip, whether male or female, 
there muft be a man and a woman fpirit (that is to fay, one of them, 
a forbearing one) to make it permanent. 

But this 1 pronounce, as a truth, which all experience confirms ; 
that fricndflfp between women never holds to the facrifice of capital gra¬ 
tifications, or to the endangering of life, limb, or eftate, as it often 
does in our nobler fex. 

Well, but next comes an indictment againft poor Beauty /--What 
has Beauty done, that Mifs Howe fhould be offended at it ?—Mifs 
Howe, Jack, is a charming girl. She has no reafon to quarrel with 
Beauty !—Didft ever fee her?-—Too much fire and fpirit in her eye 
indeed, for a girl!—-But that’s no fault with a man, that can lower 
that fire and fpirit at pleafure$ and I know I am the man that can. 

A fweet auburn Beauty, is Mifs Howe. A firft Beauty among 
beauties, when her fweeter friend (with i'uch a commixture of ferene 
gracefulnefs, of natural elegance, of native fweetnefs, yet confcious, 
tho’ not arrogant, dignity, every feature glowing with intelligence) is 
not in company. 

The difference between the two, when together, I have fometirr.es 
delighted to read, in the addrefl'es of a ftranger entering into the pre¬ 
fence of .both, when Handing fide by fide. There never was an inftance, 
on fuch an occafion, where the ftranger paid not his firft devoirs to my 
dariffa. 

A refpeflful folemn awe fat upon every feature of the addreffer’s 
face. His eye feemed to aik leave to approach her ; and lower than 
common, whether man or woman, was the bow or courtefy. And 
altho’ this awe was immediately diminiihed by her condefcending fweet¬ 
nefs,. yet went it not fo intirely off, but that you might ice the reve¬ 
rence remain, as if the perfon few more of the goddefs, than the 
woman in her. 

But the moment the feme ftranger turns to Mifs Howe (tho* 
proud and faucy, and erett and bridling, ihe) you will obferve by the 
turn of his countenance, and the air of his addiefs, a kind of equality 

aifumed* 

(a) He alludes here to the fiery of a pope, who, (once a poor fijber- 
man) thro’ every preferment be rofe to , even to that of the cardinalate , 
hung up in view cf all his gtiefis, his net, as a token of humility. But , 
when be arrived at the pontificate, he took it down, faying , That there 
j \? tdwas no need of the net } when he had caught the Jijh. 
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aflumed. He appears to have difeovered the woman in her, charming 
a$ that woman is. He fmiJes. He feems to expert repartee and 
fmartneis, and is never di/appointed. But then vilibly he prepare# 
himfelf to give as well as take. He dares, after he has been a while 
in her company, to difpute a point with her—— Every point yielded 
up to the other, tho’ no aiTuming or dogmatical air compels it* 

In Ihort, with Mifs Howe a bold man fees (No doubt but Sir 
George Colmar did), that he and /he may either very foon be familiar 
together (I mean with innocence), or he may fo far incur her dif- 
pleafure, as to be forbid her prefence for ever. 

For my own part, when I was firft introduced to this lady, which 
v/3s by my goddeis, when Ihe herfelf was a vifiter at Mrs. Howe’s j 
I had not been half an hour with her, but I even hungred and 
thirfted after a romping-bout with the lively rogue $ and in the fecond 
or third vifit, was more deterred by the delicacy of her friend, than 
by what I apprehended from her own. This charming creature’s 
prefence, thought I, awes us both. And I wi/hed her abfence, tho* 
any other lady were prefent, that I might try the difference in Mils 
Howe’s behaviour before her friend’s face, or behind her back.. 

Delicate ladies make delicate ladies, as well as decent men. With 
aU Mifs Howe’s fire and fpirit, it was eafy to fee, by her very eye, 
that /he watched for leflons, and feared reproof from the penetrating 
eye of her milder-dilpofition’d friend ( a) : And yet it was as eafy to 
obferve, in the candor and fweet manners of the other, that the fear 
which Mifs Howe ftood in of her, was more owing to her own gene¬ 
rous apprehenfion, that /he fell Ihort of her excellencies, than to Mifs 
Harlowe’s confcioufnefs of excellence over her. I have often, ffnee I 
i came at Mifs Howe’s letters, revolved this juft and fine praife con¬ 
tained in one of them ( b ). ‘ Every one faw, that the preference each 

* ga vcyou to herfelf, exalted,you not into any vifible triumph over her j 

* for you had always fomething to fay, on every point you carried, 

‘ that railed the yielding heart, and left every one pleafed and fatisfied 

* with herfelf, tho’ /he carried not off' the palm.’ 

As I propofe in my more advanced life, to endeavour to atone for 
my youthful freedoms with individuals of the fex, by giving caution 
and inffrudlions to the whole, I have made a memorandum to inlarge 
upon this doctrine j ---to wit. That it is full as necefiary todireft daugh¬ 
ters in the choice of their female companions, as it is to guard them 
againft the defigns of men. 

I fay not this, however, to the difparagement of Mifs Howe. She 
has from pride, what her friend has from principle. [The Lord help 
the fex, if they had not pride!]—-Butyet I am confident, that Mifs Howe 
is indebted to the converfation and correfpondence of Mifs Harlowe for 
her higheft improvements. But, both thefe ladies out of the queftion, 
I make no fcruple to averr [And I, Jack, fhould know fomething of 
the matterj, that there have been more girls ruined, at leaft prepared 

for 

[a) Mifs Howe in vol. iii. p. 113. fays, That foe was always 
more afraid of her, than of her mother j ana, in p. 2 15. That Jhe fears 
her as much as foe loves her $ and in many other places, in her letters 
to Mifs Harlowe, verifies this obfervation of Mr, Lovelace* 

(b) Vol* iv. p. 23. 
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for ruin, by their own fex (taking in fervants, as well as companions), 
than dire&ly by the attempts and delufions of men. 

But it is time enough, when I am old and joylefs, to enlarge upon 
this topic. 

As to the comparifon between the two ladies, I will expatiate more 
on that fubjefl (for I like it) when I have had them iotb- —Which 
this letter of the vixen girl's, I hope thou wilt allow, warrants me 
to try for. 

I return to the confideration of a few more of its contents, to juftify 
my vengeance, fo nearly now in view. 

As to Mrs. Townfend j her manlike fpirit; her two brothers; and 
their fliips crews—I fay nothing but this to the infolent threatening— 

4 Let ’em come !— 

But as to her fordid menace-—To repay the horrid •villain, as fhe 
calls me, for all my vilenefs , by broken bones {—Broken bones, 
Belford !—Who can bear this porterly threatning !«r—Broken bones. 
Jack!—Damn the little vulgar—-Give me a name for her—But I 
banilh all furious refentment. If I get thefe two girls into my power. 
Heaven forbid that 1 fhould be a fecond Phalaris, and turn his bull 
upon the artift ! No bones of theirs will I break !•—They lhall come 
off with me upon much lighter terms !— 

But thefe fellows are fmugglers, it feems. And am not I a fmug- 
gler too ?—I have not the leaft doubt, that I lhall have fecured my 
•goods before Thurfday or Wcdnefday either. 

But did I want a plot, what a charming new one does this letter 
of Mifs Howe ftrike me out ? I am almoft forry, that I have fixed 
upon one.-—For here, how eafy would it be for me, to affemble a 
crew of fwabbefs, and to create a Mrs. Townfend (whofe perfon, thou 
feeft, my Beloved knows not) to come on Tuelday, at Mifs Howe’s 
renewed urgency, in order to carry my Beloved to a warehoufe of my 
own providing ? 

This, however, is my triumphant hope, that at the very time, 
that thefe ragamuffins will be at Hamftead (looking for us), my dear 
Mifs Harlowe and I (fo the fates, I imagine, have ordained) lhall be 
fall afleep in each other’s arms in town.—Lie ft ill, villain, till the 
time comes.—My heart. Jack ; my heart!—It is always thumping 
away on the remoteft profpefls of this nature. 

But, it feems, that the vilenefs of this fpecious tnonfer (meaning me 
Jack!) has brought Hickman into credit with her. So I have done 
fome good !-—But to whom, I cannot tell : For this poor fellow, 
fhould I permit him to have this termagant, w^ll be punifhed, as many 
times we all arc, by the enjoyment of his own wifhes.—Nor can Ihe 
be happy, as I take it, with him, were he to govern himfelf by her 
will, and have none of his own ; fincc never was there a directing 
wife, who knew where to flop: Power makes fuch a one wanton-— 
She defpifes the man fhe can govern. Like Alexander, who wept, 
that he had no more worlds to conquer, Ihe will be looking out for 
new exercifes for her power, till Ihe grow uneafy to herfelf, a diferedit 
to her hulband, and a plague to all about her. 

But this honeft fellow, it feems, with teart in his eyes, and witJa 
humble proflratiorty befought the vixen to permit him to let out in his 
chariot and four , in order to give himfelf the glory of protecting fvcb 
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tn tppreffed innocent, in the face of the nobole world.—Nay, he red¬ 
den'd, it Teems j and trembled too! as he read the fair complainant’* 
letter—How valiant is all this !— -Women love brave men j and no 
I- wonder, that his tears, his trembling, and his projlration, gave him 
high reputation with the meek Mifs Howe. 

Butdoft think. Jack, thatl, in the like cafe (and equally affefled 
with the diftrefs) fhould have ailed thus ?—Doft think, that I fhould 
not firfl have refeued the lady, and then, if needful, have afked excufe 
for it, the lady in my hand Wouldeil not thou have done thus, a* 
well as I ? 

But ’tis heft as it is. Honeft Hickman may now fleep in a whole 
fkin. And yet that is more perhaps than he would have done (the 
lady’s deliverance unattempted), had I come at this requejled permijfon 
of his any other way, than by a letter, that it mull not be known I 
J have intercepted. 

She thinks I may be diverted from purfuing my charmer, by fome 
new-ftarted villainy . Villainy is a word that fhe is extremely fond oh 
But I can tell her, that it is impoffible I fhould, till the end of this vil¬ 
lainy be obtained. Difficulty is a Jlimulus with fuch a fpirit as mine* 

I thought Mifs Howe knew me better. Were fhe to offer herfelf, 
perfon for perfon, in the romancing zeal of her friendlhip, to fave her 
f friend, it fhould not do, while the dear creature is on this fide the 
moon. 

She thanks Heaven, that her friend has received her letter of the 
7 th. We are all glad of it. She ought to thank me too* But I will 
not at prefent claim her thanks. 

But when fhe rejoices, that that letter went fafe, does fhe not, in 
effect, call out for vengeance, and expefl it ?---All in good time, Mifs 
Howe. When fettejl thou out for the IJle of Wight , Love ? 

I will dofe at this time with defiring thee to make a lift of the viru¬ 
lent terms with which the inclofed letter abounds: And then, if 
thou fuppofefl, that 1 have made fuch another, and have added to it 
all the flowers of the fame blow, in the former letters of the fame 
faucy creature, and thofe in that of Mifs Harlowe, left for me on her 
elopement, thou wilt certainly think, that I have provocations fuffi- 
cient to juftify me in all I fhall do to either. 

Return the inclofed the moment thou hail perufed it. 

LETTER XXII. 

Mr - Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

Sunday Night—Monday Morning • 

T W ENT down with revenge in my heart ; the 
A contents of Mifs Howe’s letter almoft engrofling 
me, the moment that Mifs Harlowe and Mrs. Moore, 
accompanied by Mifs Rawlins, came in ; But in my 
Vol* V, K counts' 
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countenance all the gentle, the placid, the ferene, 
that the glafs could teach; and in my behaviour all 
the polite, that fuch an unpolite creature, as fhe has 
often told me I am, could put on. 

Mifs Rawlins was fent for home, almoft as foon 
as (he came in, to entertain an unexpe&ed vifiter ; 
to her* great regret, as well as to the difappointment 
of my fair one, as I could perceive from the looks 
of both : For they had agreed, it feems, if I went to 
town, as I faid I intended to do, to take a walk upon 
the heath ; at leaft in Mrs. Moore’s garden ; and 
who knows, what might have been the ifliie, had 
the fpirit of curiofity in the one met with the fpirit 
of communication in the other ? 

Mifs Rawlins promifed to return, if poflible : But 
fent to excufe herfelf s her vifiter intending to flay 
with her all night. . , , i* Sj 

I rejoiced in my heart, at her meflage; and after 
much application obtained the favour of my Be¬ 
loved’s company for another walk in the garden, 
having, as I told her, abundance of things to fay, 
to propofe, and to be informed of, in order ultimately 
to govern myfelf in my future Ibeps. 

She had vouchfafed, I fhould tell thee, with eyes 
turned from me, and in an kalf-aftde attitude, to fip 
two difhes of tea in my company—Dear foul! How 
anger unpolijbes the moft polite ! for I never faw Mifs 
Harlowe behave fo aukwardly. I imagined fhe knew 
not how to be aukward. 

When we were in the garden, I poured my whole 
foul into her attentive ear 3 and befought her return¬ 
ing favour. 

She told me, that (he had formed her fcheme for 
her future life : That, vile as the treatment was which 
fhe had received from me, that was not all the reafon 
f} e had for rejecting my fuit : But that, on the ma¬ 
ture# deliberation, fhe was convinced, that fhe could 

neither 
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neither be happy with me, nor make me happy ; 
and {he injoined me, for both our fakes, to think no 
more of her. 

The Captain, I told her, was rid down poft in 
a manner, to forward my wiflies with her uncle. 

Lady Betty and Mifs Montague were undoubtedly 
arrived in town by this time. 

I would fet out early in the morning to attend 
them. 

They adored her. They longed to fee her. They 
would fee her.—They would not be denied her com¬ 
pany into Oxfordfliire. 

Where could {he better go, to be free from her 
brother’s infults ?—Where, to be abfolutely made 
unapprehenfive of any-body elfc ?—Might I have 
any hopes of her returning favour, if Mifs Howe 
j could be prevailed upon to intercede for me ? 

Mifs Howe prevailed upon to intercede for you ! 
repeated {he, with a fcornful bridle, but a very pretty 
one.— And there {he ftopt. 

I repeated the concern it would be to me, to be 
under a neceflity of mentioning the mifunderftand- 
ing to Lady Betty and my coufin, as a mifunder- 
ftanding ftill to be made up ; and as if I were of 
very little confequence to a dear creature, who was 
of fo much to me; urging, that it would extremely 
lower me, not only in my own opinion, but in that 
of my relations. 

But ftill flie referred to Mifs Howe’s next letter ; 
and all the conceflion I could bring her to in this 
whole conference, was, that {he would wait the 
arrival and vifit of the two ladies, if they came in 
a day or two, or before {he received the expefted 
letter from Mifs Howe. 

Thank Heaven for this! thought I. And now 
may I go to town with hopes at my return to find 
thee, deareft, where I {hall leave thee. 

But yet I {hall not intirely truft to this, as {he may 

K 2 find 
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find reafons to change her mind in my abfence. My 
fellow, therefore, who is in the houfe, and who, by 
Mrs. Bevis’s kind intelligence, will know every ftep the 
can take, (hall have Andrew and a horfe ready, to 
give me immediate notice of her motions; and more¬ 
over, go where (he will, he (hall be one of her re¬ 
tinue, tho’ unknown to herfelf, if poflible. 

This was all I could make of the fair Inexorable. 
Should I be glad of it, or forry for it ?— 

Glad, I believe : And yet my pride is confoundedly 
abated to think, that I had fo little hold in the 
affe&ions of this daughter of the Harlowes. 

Don’t tell me, that virtue and principle are her 
guides on this occafion !—’Tis pride , a greater pride 
than my own, that governs her. Love, (he has 
none, thou feed ; nor ever had ; at lead not in a 
fuperior degree.—Love never was under the dominion 
of prudence , or of any reafoning power.—She cannot 
bear to be thought a woman , I warrant !—And if, 
in the lad attempt, I find her not one, what will (he 
be the worfe for the tryal ?—No one is to blame for 
fuft'ering an evil he cannot (hun or avoid. 

Were a general to be overpower’d, and robb’d by 
a highwayman, would he be lefs fit for the command 
of an army on that account ?— If indeed the general, 
pretending great valour, and having boaded, that he 
never would be robb’d, were to make but faint re- 
fidance, when he was brought to the ted, and to 
yield his purfe when he was mader of his own fword, 
jthen indeed will the highwayman, who robs him, 
be thought the braver man. 

But from thefe lad conferences am I furnilhed with 
an argument in defence of my favourite purpofe, which 
X never yet pleaded. 

O Jack ! what a difficulty mud a man be allowed 
to have, to conquer a predominant paflion, be it what 
it will, when the gratifying of it is in his power , 
however wrong he knows it to be to refolve to gra- 
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tify it ? Reflect upon this; and then wilt thou be 
able to account for, if not to excufe, a projedfed 
crime, which has habit to plead for it, in a breaft a* 
fformy, as uncontroulable f— 

This my new argument-- 

Should lhe fail in the trial; fhould I fucceed ; and 
fhould fhe refufe to go on with me ; and even to 
marry me ; which I can have no notion of—And 
fhould lhe difdain to be obliged to me for the hand- 
fome provifion I fhould be proud to make for her, 
even to the half of my ejlate ; yet cannot fhe be 
altogether unhappy—Is fhe not intitled to an inde¬ 
pendent fortune ? Will not Col. Morden, as her 
truflee, put her in pofleflion of it ? And did fhe not, 
in our former conference, point out the way of life 9 
that fhe always preferred to the married life? — <4 To 
take her good Norton for her diredlrels and guide, 
and to live upon her own eftate in the manner her 
• c grandfather defired fhe fhould live (a)} 

It is moreover to be confidered, that fhe cannot, 
according to her own notions, recover above one half 
of her fame, were we now to intermarry ; fo much 
does fhe think fhe has fuffered by her going off with 
me. And will fhe not be always repining and mourn¬ 
ing for the lofs of the other half ? —And if fhe muff: 
live a life of fuch uneafinefs and regret for half may 
fhe not as well repine and mourn for the whole ? 

Nor, let me tell thee, will her own fcheme of 
penitence, in this cafe, be half fo perfedf, if fhe do 
not fall, as if fhe does: For what a foolifh penitent 
will fhe make, who has nothing to repent of ?— 
She piques herfelf, thou knoweft, and makes it mat¬ 
ter of reproach to me, that fhe went not off with 
me by her own confent ; but was tricked out of 
herfelf. 

Nor upbraid thou me upon the meditated breach 
of vows fo repeatedly made. She will not, thou feeft, 

K 3 permit 
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permit me to fulfil them. And if fhe would y this 
I have to fay, that at the time I made the moft 
folemn of them, I was fully determined to keep 
them. But what prince thinks himfelf obliged any 
longer to obferve the articles of the moft facredly fworn- 
to treaties, than fuits with his intereft or inclination ; 
altho* the confequence of the infra&ion muft be, as 
he knows, the definition of thoufands ? 

Is not this then the rcfult of all, that Mifs Clariffa 
Harlowe, if it be not her own fault, may be as 
virtuous after fhe has loft her honour, as it is called, 
as fhe was before ? She may be a more eminent ex¬ 
ample to her fex ; and if fhe yield (a little yield) in 
the tryal, may be a completer penitent . Nor can fhe, 
but by her own wilfulnefs, be reduced to low for¬ 
tunes. 

And thus may her old nurfe and fhe ; an old 
coachman ; and a pair of old coach-horfes ; and two 
or three old maid-fervants, and perhaps a very old 
footman or two (for every thing will be old and 
penitential about her), live very comfortably toge¬ 
ther ; reading old fermons, and old prayer- books ; 
and relieving old men, and old women; and giving 
old leflons, and old warnings, upon new fubjects, as 
well as old ones, to the young ladies of her neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and fo pafs on to a good old age, doing 
a great deal of good, both by precept and example, in 
her generation. 

And is a lady, who can live thus prettily, without 
controul ; who ever did prefer, and who fill prefers, 
the Single to die Married life ; and who will be en¬ 
abled to do every thing, that the plan fhe had formed 
will diret her to do j be faid to be ruined, undone, 
and fuch fort of fluff?—I have no patience with the 
pretty fools, who ufe thofe ftrong words, to defcribe 
the moft tranfitory evil j and which a mere church- 
form makes none ? 

At this rate of romancing, how many flourifning 

\ ruins 
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ruins doft thou, as well as I, know ? Let us but 
look about us, and we fhall fee Tome of the haughtieft 
and moft cenforious fpirits among our acquaintance of 
that fex, now palling for chafte wives, of whom 
ftrange ftories might be told ; and others, whofe 
hufband’s hearts have been made to ake for their 
gaieties, both before and after marriage ; and yet 
know not half fo much of them, as fome of us 
honeft fellows could tell them. 

But, having thus fatisfied myfelf in relation to the 
worft that can happen to this charming creature ; and 
that it will be her own fault, if Ihe be unhappy ; 
1 have not at all refle&ed upon what is likely to be 
my own lot . 

This has always been my notion, tho* Mifs Howe 
grudges us the beft of the fex, and fays, that the 
worft is too good for us (a) \ That the wife of a 
libertine ought to be pure, fpotlefs, uncontaminated. 
To what purpofe has fuch a one lived a free life, 
but to know the world, and to make his advantages 
of it ?—And, to be very ferious, it would be a 
misfortune to the public, for two perfons, heads of 
a family, to be both bad ; fince, between two fuch, 
a race of varlets might be propagated, Lovelaces 
and Belfords, if thou wilt, who might do great mif- 
chief in the world. 

Thou feeft at bottom, that I am not an aban¬ 
doned fellow ; and that there is a mixture of gravity 
in me. This, as I grow older, may increafe; and 
when my active capacity begins to abate, I may fit 
down with the Preacher, and refolve all my paft life 
into vanity and vexation of fpirit. 

This is certain, that I fhall never find a woman 
fo well fuited to my tafte, as Mifs ClarifTa Harlowe. 
1 only wifh (if I live to fee that day), that I may have 
fuch a lady as her to comfort and adorn my fetting- 
fun. I have often thought it very unhappy for us 
both, that fo excellent a creature fprung up a little 
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ioo late for my fetting-out , and a little too early in my 
f>rogrefs y before I can think of returning . And yet, 
as I have pick’d up the fweet traveller in my way, I 
cannot help wilhing, that fhe would bear me com¬ 
pany in the reft of my journey, altho’ (he were to ftep 
out of her own path to oblige me. And then, per¬ 
haps, we could put up in the evening at the fame inn ; 
and be very happy in each other’s converfation ; re¬ 
counting the difficulties and dangers we had palled in 
our way to it. 

I imagine, that thou wilt be apt to fufpeft, that 
fome paflages in this letter were written in town. 
Why, Jack, I cannot but fay, that the Weftminfter 
air is a little grofler than that at Hamftead ; and the 
converfation of Mrs. Sinclair, and the Nymphs, lels 
innocent than Mrs. Moore’s and Mifs Rawlins’s. 
And I think in my heart, that I can fay and write 
thofe things at one place, which I cannot at the 
other ; nor indeed any-where elfe. 

I came to town about feven this morning.—All 
nccelTary dire&ions and precautions remember’d to 
be given. 

I befought the favour of an audience before I fet out. 
I was defirous to fee which of her lovely faces £he was 
pleafed to put on, after another night had palled. But 
fhe was refolved, I found, to leave our quarrel open. 
She would not give me an opportunity fo much as to 
intreat her again to clofe it, before the arrival of Lady 
Betty and my coufin. 

I had notice from my pro&or, by a few lines 
brought by man and horfe, juft before I fet out, that 
all difficulties had been for two days paft furmounted $ 
and that I might have the licence for fetching. 

I fent up the letter to my Beloved, by Mrs. Bevis. 
It procured me not admittance, tho' my requeft for 
that , was fent with it. 

And now, Belford, I fet out upon bufinefs. 


LiO 


L E T- 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqi 

Monday , June I2» 

T\ID S T ever fee a Licence, Jack ? 

N. N. by divine per mijfion, LordBiJhop of London , 

. To our ivell-beloved in Chri/i Robert Lovelace [Your 
fervant, my good Lord ! What have I done to merit 
fo much goodnefs, who never faw your Lordfhip in, 
my life ?], of the parijh of St. Martin's in the Fields y 
Batchelor , and Cdarijfa Harlowe of the fame parijh y 

Spinjler , fendeth greeting. - WHEREAS ye are y 

as is alleged , determined to enter into the holy Jlate of 
matrimony [ This is only alleged, thou obferveft], by 
and with the confent of &c. &c. &c. and are very 
defirous of obtaining your marriage to be folemnized in 
the face of the church: We are willing , that fuch your 
honejl defires [Honeft defires. Jack !] may more fpeedily 
have their due ejfeft: And therefore, that ye may be • 
able to procure fuch marriage to be freely and lawfully 
folemnized in the parijh-church of St. Martin in the 
Fields , or St. Giles's in the Fields , in the county of 
Middlefex , by the re ft or, vicar, or curate thereof at 
any time of the year [At any time of the year,. 
Jack!], without publication of banes : Provided , that 
by reafon of any precontra ft [I verily think, that I 
have had three or four precontra£ls in my time ; but 
the good girls have not claimed upon them of a long 
time], confanguinity , affinity , or any other lawful caufe- 
whatfoever , there be no lawful impediment in this be¬ 
half ; and that there be not at this time any aftion, fuit y 
plaint , quarrel , or demand , moved or depending before * 
any judge eccleftafical or temporal , for or concerning 
any marriage contra ft ed by or with either of yoit\ and 
that the faidmarriage be openly folemnized in the church 
above-mentioned , between the hours of eight and twelve 
in the forenoon ; and without prejudice to the minifer 
m §f the place where the faid woman is a parijhioner: We 
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do hereby , for good caufes [It coft me—Let me fee. 
Jack—What did it coft me ?], give and grant our 
licence , or faculty , as well to you the parties contra filings 
as to the refilor , vicar , or curate of the faid churchy 
where the faid marriage is intended to be folemnizcdy to 
folemnize the fame in manner and form above- fpecifiedy 
according to the rites and ceremonies prefcribed in the 
Book of Common-prayer in that behalf publijhed by au¬ 
thority of parliament. Provided always , 'That if here¬ 
after any fraud Jhall appear to have been committed , at 
the time of granting this licence , either by falfe fug- 
gejlionsy or concealment of the truth [Now this, Bel- 
ford, is a little hard upon us : For I cannot fay, that 
every one of our fuggeftions is literally true:-— So, 
in good confcience, I ought not to marry under this 
licence], the licence Jhall be void to all intents and pur- 
pofesy as if the fame had not been granted . And in that 
cafe , we do inhibit all minijlers wbatfoever, if any thing 
of the premifes Jhall come to their knowlege, from proceed¬ 
ing to the celebration of the faid marriage , without firji 
confulting Us y or our Vicar-general. Given , &c. 

Then follow the regifter’s name, and a large pen¬ 
dent feal, with thefe words round it — Seal of 
the Vicar-general and Official-princi¬ 
pal OF THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. , 

A good whimfical inftrument, take it all together ! 
w-But w hat, thinkeft thou, are the arms to this 
matrimonial harbinger ? —Why, in the firft place. 
Two crojjed fwords > to fhew, that marriage is a ftate 
of off ence as well as defence : Three lions \ to de¬ 
note, that thofe who enter into the ftate, ought to 
have a triple proportion of courage. And (couldft 
thou have imagined, that thefe prieftly fellows, in fo 
folemn a cafe, would cut their jokes upon poor fouls, 
who come to have their honejl defires put in a way to 
be gratified ?) there are three crooked horns> fmartly 
top-knotted with ribbands ; which being the Ladies 
wear, feem to indicate, that they may very probably 
^ well as beftow, the bull’s feather. 
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To defcribe it according to heraldry-art, if I am 
not miftaken—Gules, two fwords, faltire-wife, Or ; 
fecond coat, a chevron fable between three bugle- 
horns, Or [S0 it ought to be*] : On a chief of the fe- 
cond, three lions rampant of the firft—But the devil 
take them for their hieroglyphics, (hould I fay, if I 
were determined in good earneft to marry! 

And determined to marry I would be, were it not 
for this confideration j That once married, and I am 
married for life. 

That’s the plague of it! — Could a man do as the 
birds do, change every Valentine’s day [A natural ap¬ 
pointment 1 for birds have not the fenfe, forfooth, to 
fetter themfelves, as we wifeacre men take great and 
folemn pains to do]j there would be nothing at all 
in it. And what a glorious time would the Lawyers 
have, on the one hand, with their Noverint univerj? r, 
and fuits commenceable on reftitution of goods and 
chattels 5 and the Parfons , on the other, with their 
indulgences (renewable annually, as other licences) 
to the honejl defires of their clients ? 

Then, were a ftated mul£t, according to rank or 
fortune, to be paid on every change, towards the 
exigencies of the State [But none on renewals with 
the old loves , for the fake of encouraging conftancy, 
efpecially among the minores ], the change would be 
made fufficiently difficult, and the whole Public 
would be the better for it ; while thofe children, 
which the parents could not agree about maintaining, 
might be confidered as the children of the Public , and 
provided for like the children of the antient Spartans ; 
who were (as ours would in this cafe be) a nation of 
heroes. How, Jack, could 1 have improved upon 
Lycurgus’s inftitutions, had I been a lawgiver (a) ? 


{a) Did I ndver fliew thee a fcheme, which I drew up on fuch a no¬ 
tion as this ?—In which I demonllrated the conveniencies , and obviated 
the ircbnvenieticies, of changing the piefent mode to this ? 1 believe I 


never did. 

I xemejrber 


I proved, 


to 


a demonftratioD 


that fuch a change would 
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fee a means of annihilating, abfolutely annihilating, four or five very 
atrocious and capital fins.---Rapes, vulgarly fo called j Adultery, and 
Fornication j nor would Polygamy be panted after. Frequently would it 
prevent Murders and Duelling : Hardly any fuch thing as JealouJy (the 
caufe of ihocking violences) would be heard of: And Hypocrify be¬ 
tween man and wife be banilhed the bofoms of each. Nor, probably, 
would the reproach of barrenness reft, as now it too often does, where 
it is leaft deferred.—Nor would there, poflibly, be fuch a perfon as a barren 
woman. 

Moreover, what a multitude of domeftic quarrels would be avoided, 
were fuch a fcheme carried into execution ? Since both fexes would bear 
with each other, in the view that they could help themfelves in a few 
months. 

And then what a charming fuBjeft for converfation would be the gal¬ 
lant and generous laft partings between man and wife ! Each, perhaps, 
a new mate in eye, and rejoicing fecretly' in the manumillion, could 
afford to be complaifantly-forrowful in appearance. t( He prefented her 
“ with this jewel, it will be faid by the reporter, for example fake: She 
** him with that: How he wept! How Jhe fobb’d ! How they looked 
** after one another !” Yet, that’s the jell of it, neither of them wi/h- 
Ing to ftand another twelvemonth’s trial. 

And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, milbehave in a firft marriage, 
whether from novice/bip, having expetted to find more in the matter 
than can be found $ or from perverfenefs on her part, or pojitivenefs on 
bis, each being miftaken in the other [A mighty difference, Jack, in 
the fame perfon, an inmate, or a vifiter ] $ what a fine opportunity will 
each have, by this fcheme, of recovering a loft character, andoffetting 
all right, in the next adventure ? , 

And O Jack, with what joy, with what rapture, would the change- 
tings (or changeable:, if thou like that word better) number the weeks, 
the days, the hours, as the annual obligation approached to its defirabl* 
period ! 

As for the Spleen or Vapours, no fuch malady would be known or 
heard of. The Phyfical tribe would, indeed, be the fufferers, and the 
only fufferers j fince frelh health and frefh fpirits, the confequences of 
fweet blood and fweet humours (the mind and body continually pleafed 
with each other), would perpetually flow in j and the joys of expecta¬ 
tion, the higheft of all our joys, -would falubriate and keep all alive. 

But, that no Body of men might luffer, the Phyficians, I thought, 
might turn parfons, as there would be a great demand for parfons. Be- 
fides, as they would be partakers in the general benefit, they muft be 
lorry fellows indeed, if they preferred Themfelves to the Public. 

Every one would be married a dozen times, at leaft. Both men and 
women would be careful of their characters, and polite in their beha¬ 
viour, as well as delicate in their perfons, and elegant in their drefs (a. 
great matter each of thefe, let me tell thee, to keep paffion alive), 
either to induce a renewal with the old love, or to recommend them¬ 
felves to a new. While the news-papers would be crouded with para¬ 
graphs, all the world their readers, as all the world would be concerned 
to fee who and who's together - 

“ Yefterday, for infhnce, enter’d into the holy ftate of matrimony’* 
[We fhould all fpeak reverently of matrimony then] ft the Right 
V Honourable Robert Earl Lovelace” [I fhall be an Earl by that time], 

“ wtrJs 
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<l with her Grace the Duchefs dowager of Fifty.manors; his Lord- 
“ /hip’s one-and-thirtieth wife-’*—-I/hall then be contented, perhaps, 
to take up, as it is called, with a widow. But /he mtift not have had 
more than one hufband neither. Thou knoweft, that I am nice in 
thefe particulai-s. v 

I know, Jack, that thou, for thy par t, wilt approve of my fcheme. 

As Lord M. and I, between us, have three or four Boroughs at com¬ 
mand, I think I will get into Parliament, in order to bring in a Bill for 
this good purpofe. 

Neither will the houfes of Parliament, nor the houfes of Convoca¬ 
tion, have reafon to objett to it. And all the Courts, whether fpiritual 
or fenfual, civil or uncivil , will find their account in it, when palled 
into a Law. 

By my foul. Jack, I /hould be apprehenfive of a general infurre&ion, 
and that incited by the Women, were fuch a Bill to be thrown out.— 
For here is the excellency of thfe fcheme: The women will have equal 
reafon with the men to be pleafed with it. 

Dpft think, that old prerogative Harfowt , for example, muft 
not, if fuch a Law were in being, have pulled in his horns ? — So ex¬ 
cellent a lady as he has, would never elfe have renewed with fuch a. 
gloomy tyrant: Who, as well as all other tyrants, muft have been 
upon good behaviour from year to year. 

A termagant wife, if fuch a Law were to pafs, would be a phoenix. 

The churches would be the only market-places for the fair fex j and. 
domejlic excellence the capital recommendation. 

Nor would there be an old maid in Great Britain, and all its terri¬ 
tories. For what an odd foul muft /he be, who could not have her 
twelvemonth's trial ? 

In Ihort, a total alteration for the better, in the morals and way of 
life in both fexes, muft, in a very few years, be the confequence of luck 
a falutary Law. 

Who would have expedled fuch a one from me ? I wi/h the devil owe 
me not a fpite for it. 

Then would not the diftinftion be very pretty. Jack j. as in flowers $„ 
— Such a gentleman, or fuch a lady, is an Annual— Such a one a 
Perennial. 

One difficulty, however, as I remember, occurred to me, upon the 
probability that a wife might be enfient , as the lawyers call it. But thus 
I obviated it. 

That no man /hould be allowed to marry another woman without 1*9 
then wife’s confent, till /he were brought-to-bed, and he had defray’d 
all incident charges ; and till it was agreed upon between them, whe¬ 
ther the child /hould be bis, hers, or the public's. The women, in this 
cafe, to have what I call the coercive option : For I would not have it 
in the man’s power to be a dog neither. 

And indeed, I gave the turn of the fcale, in every part of my fcheme, 
in the women’s favour: For dearly do I love the fweet rogues. 

How infinitely more preferable this my fcheme, than the polygamy 
one of the old patriarchs $ who had wives and concubines without num¬ 
ber ! I believe David and Solomon had their hundreds at a time. Had 
they not, Jack ? 

Let me add. That annual Parliaments, and annual Marriages, are the 
projects next my heart. How could 1 expatiate upon the benefits that 

SSVttA:Jb«hl LETTER 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


W ELL, but now my plots thicken ; and my 
employment of writing to thee on this fubje<ft 
will foon come to a conclufion. For now, having 
got the licence j and Mrs. Townfend, with her tars, 
being to come to Hamftead next Wednefday or 
Thurfday ; and another letter poflibly, or meflage, 
from Mifs Howe, to inquire how Mifs Harlowe does, 
upon the ruftic’s report of her ill health, and to ex- 
prefs her wonder, that fhe has not heard from her, 
in anfwer to hers on her efcape;—I muft foon blow 
up the lady, or be blown up myfelf. And fo 1 am 
preparing, with Lady Betty and my coufin Monta¬ 
gue, to wait upon my Beloved with a coach and four, 
or a fet; for Lady Betty will not ftir out with a pair, 
for the world ; tho’ but for two or three miles. And 
this is a well-known part of her chara&er. 

But as to her arms and creft upon the coach and 
trappings ? 

Doft thou not know, that a Blunt’s muft fupply 
her, while her own is new-lining and repairing ? An 
opportunity (he is willing to take now (he is in town. 
Nothing of this kind can be done to her mind in the 
country. Liveries nearly Lady Betty’s. 

Thou haft feen Lady Betty Lawrance feveral 
times—Haft thou not, Belford ? 

No, never in my life. 

But thou haft; and lain with her too ; or fame 
does thee more credit than thou deferveft—Why, 
Jack, knoweft thou not Lady Betty’s other name ? 
Other name !—Has fhe two ? 

She has. And what thinkeft thou of Lady Bab. 
Wallis ? • ' 

O the devil! 

Ifow thou haft it. Lady Barbara, thou knoweft, 

* (.'■*. L* lifted 
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lifted up in circumftances, and by pride, never ap¬ 
pears, or produces herfelf, but on occafions fpecial— 
To pafs to men of quality or price, for a duchefs, or 
countefs, at leaft. She has always been admired for 
a grandeur in her air, that few women of quality can 
come up to: And never was fuppofed to be other 
than what flie pafled for; tho’ often and often a pa¬ 
ramour for Lords. 

And who, thinkeft thou, is my coufin Montague ? 

Nay, how Ihould I know ? 

How indeed ! Why, my little Johanetta Gold¬ 
ing, a lively, yet modeft-looking girl, is my coufin 
Montague. 

There, Belford, is an aunt!—There’s a coufin ! 
Both have wit at will. Both are accuftomed to ape 
quality. Both are genteelly defcended. Miftrefles of 
themfelves; and well educated—Yet paft pity. True 
Spartan dames ; afhamed of nothing but detection — 
Always, therefore, upon their guard againft that. And 
in their own conceit, when anuming top parts, the 
very quality they ape. 

And how doft think I drefs them out ? — I’ll tell 
thee. 

Lady Betty in a rich gold tifliie, adorned with 
jewels of high price. 

My coufin Montague in a pale pink, Banding an 
end with filver flowers of her own working. Char¬ 
lotte, as well as my Beloved, is admirable at her 
needle. Not quite fo richly jewel’d out as Lady Betty ; 
but ear-rings and folitaire very valuable, and infinitely 
becoming. 

Johanetta, thou knoweft, has a good complexion, 
a fine neck, and ears remarkably fine.—So has Char¬ 
lotte. She is nearly of Charlotte’s ftature too. 

Laces both, the richeft that could be procured. 

Thou canft not imagine what a fum the loan of 
the jewels cofl me ; tho* but for three days. 

This fweet girl will half ruin me. But feeflifhou 
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not by this time, that her reign is fhort ?—It muft be 
fo. And Mrs. Sinclair has already prepared every¬ 
thing for her reception once more. 

OP 

uQi* 

Here come the ladies—Attended by S'ufan Mor- 
rifon, a tenant-farmer’s daughter, as Lady Betty’s 
woman j with her hands before her, and thoroughly 
inftru&ed. 

How drefs advantages women !—efpecially thofe, 
who have naturally a genteel air and turn, and have 
had education ! 

Hadft thou feen how they paraded it—Coufin, and 
Coufin, and Nephew, at every word ; Lady Betty 
bridling and looking haughtily-condefcending: Char¬ 
lotte galanting her fan, and fwimming over the floor 
without touching it. 

How I long to fee my niece-ele&! cries one—For 
they are told, that we are not married; and are 
pleafed, that I have not put the flight upon them, that 
they had apprehended from me. 

How I long to fee my dear coufin that is to be, the 
other ! 

YourLa’fhip, and your La’lhip, and an aukward 
eourtefy at every addrefs, prim Sufan Morrifon. 

Top your parts, ye villains! — You know how 
nicely I diftinguifh. There will be no paflion in 
this cafe to blind the judgment, and to help on medi¬ 
tated delufion, as when you engage with titled fin- 
ners. My charmer is as cool and as diftinguifhing, tho* 
not quite fo learned in her own fex, as I am. Your 
commonly-afllimed dignity won’t do for me now. 
Airs of fuperiority, as if born to rank. — But no- 
over-do !—Doubting nothing. Let not your faces 
arraign your hearts. 

JEafy and unafFe&ed !—Your very drefles will give 
you pride enough. 

A little graver , Lady Betty, More fignificance, 
lefsAridling, in your dignity, 

Co gle That’* 
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That’s the air! Charmingly hit—Again—You 
have it. 

Devil take you !—Lefs arrogance. You are got 
into airs of young quality . Be lefs fenfible of your 
new condition. People born to dignity command 
refpeft without needing to require it. 

Now for your part, coufin Charlotte !— 

Pretty well. But a little too froticky that air— 
Yet have I prepared my Beloved to expert in you 
both, great vivacity and quality-freedom. 

Curfe thofe eyes !—Thofe glancings will never do. 
A down-caft bafhful turn, if you can command it— 
Look upon me. Suppofe me now to be my Beloved. 

Devil take that leer. Too fignificantly arch !—• 
Once I knew you the girl 1 would now have you to 
be. 

Sprightly, but not confident, coufin Charlotte ?— 
Be fure forget not to look down, or afide, when 
looked at. When eyes meet eyes, be yours the re¬ 
treating ones. Your face will bear examination. 

O Lord ! O Lord ! that fo young a creature can Co 
foon forget the innocent appearance (he firft charmed 
by ; and which I thought born with you all !—Five 
years to ruin what Twenty had been building up ! 
How natural the latter leflon ! How difficult to regain 
the former! 

A ftranger, as I hope to be faved, to the principal 
arts of your fex ! — Once more, what-a-devil has 
your heart to do in your eyes ? 

Have I not told you, that my Beloved is a great 
obferver of the eyes ? She once quoted upon me a 
text (<z), which (hewed me how (he came by her 

(a) Ecclus. xxvi. The whoredom of a woman may he 
known in her haughty looks and eye-lids. Watch over an 
impudent eye , and marvel not if it trefpafs againf thee. 

- -—! \ 

n now- 
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knowlege.— Dorcas’s were found guilty of treafon 
the firft moment (he faw her. 

Once more, fuppofe me to be my charmer. — 
Now you are to encounter my examining eye, and 
my doubting heart— 

ThatVmy dear ! 

Study that air in the pier-glafs !— 

Charming !—Perfectly right! 

Your honours, now, devils !— 

Pretty well, coufin Charlotte, for a young country 
lady !—Till form yields to familiarity, you ?nay cour- 
tefy low. You muft not be fuppofed to have forgot 
your boarding-fchool airs. 

But too low, too low, Lady Betty, for your years 
and your quality. The common fault of your fex 
will be your danger : Aiming to be young too long! 
—The devil’s in you all, when you judge of your* 
felves by your wifhes, and by your vanity! Fifty 
will then never be more than Fifteen. 

Graceful eafe, confcious dignity, like that of my 
charmer, O how hard to hit! 

Both together now—• 

Charming!—That’s the air, Lady Betty!—That’s 
the cue, coufin Charlotte, fuited to the chara&er of 
each !—But, once more, be fure to have a guard 
upon your eyes. 

Never fear, nephew !— 

Never fear, coufin. 

A dram of Barbados each—* 

And now we are gone —* 


Go' gle 


LET- 
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LETTER XXV. 

Mr . Lovelace, 7* John Belford, Efq \ 

At Mrs . Sinclair'S) Monday Afternoon. 

ALL’s right, as heart can wifh!—In fpite of all 
objection—in fpite of a reluctance next to faint¬ 
ing—In fpite of all her forefight, vigilance, fufpicion, 
once more is the charmer of my foul in her new 
lodgings! 

Now throbs away every pulfe ! Now thump, 
thump, thumps my bounding heart for fomething! 

But I have not time for the particulars of our ma¬ 
nagement. 

My Beloved is now directing fome of her cloaths 
to be packed up—Never more to enter this houfe ! 
Nor ever more will (he, I dare fay, when once again 
out of it! 

Yet not fo much as a condition of forgivenefs !— 
The Harlowe-fpirited Fair-one will not deferve my 
mercy !—She will wait for Mifs Howe’s next letter ; 
and then, if (he find a difficulty in her new fchemes 
[Thank her for nothing] —will—Will what ? ■ — - 
Why even then will take time to confider, whether 
I am to be forgiven, or for ever rejected. An indif¬ 
ference that revives in my heart the remembrance of 
a thoufand of the like nature.'—And yet Lady Betty 
and Mifs Montague [One would be tempted to think. 
Jack, that they wifh her to provoke my vengeance] 
declare, that I ought to be fatisfied with fuch a proud 
fufpenfion! 

They are intirely attached to her. Whatever fhe 
fays is 9 mujl be , gofpel!— They are guarantees for 
her return to Hamftead this night. T hey are to go 
back with her. A fupper befpoke by Lady Betty at 
Mrs. Moore’s. All the vacant apartments there, by 
my permiflion (for I had engaged them for a month 
certain), to be filled with them and their attendants, 

. : a a 
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for a week at leaft, or till they can prevail upon the 
dear Perverfe, as they hope they fhall, to reftore me 
to her favour, and to accompany Lady Betty to Ox- 
fordfhire. 

The dear creature has thus far condefcended— 
That fhe will write to Mifs Howe, and acquaint her 
with the prefent fituation of things. 

If fhe write, I fhall fee what fhe writes. But I 
believe fhe will have other employment foon. 

Lady Betty is fure, fhe tells her, that fhe fhall 
prevail upon her to forgive me ; tho* fhe dares fay, 
that I deferve not forgivenefs. Lady Betty is too de¬ 
licate to inquire ftridtly into the nature of my offence. 
But it muft be an offence againft herfelf, againft 
Mifs Montague, againft the virtuous of the whole 
Sex, or it could not be fo highly refented. Yet fhe 
will not leave her till fhe forgive me, and till fhe fee 
our nuptials privately celebrated. Mean time, as 
fhe approves of her uncle’s expedient , fhe will addrefs 
her as already my wife y beforeJirangers . 

Stedman her folicitor may attend her for orders, 
in relation to her Chancery-affair, at Hamftead. Not 
one hour they can be favoured with, will 'they lofe 
from the company and converfation of fo dear, fo 
charming a new relation. 

Hard then if fhe had not obliged them with her 
company, in their coach-and-four, to and from their 
coufin Leefon’s, who longed (as they themfelves had 
done) to fee a lady fo juftly celebrated ! 

1 How will Lord M. be raptured when he fees her, 
c and can falute her as his niece! 

6 How will Lady Sarah blefs herfelf!—She will 
c now think her lofs of the dear daughter fhe mourns 
f for, happily fupplied P 

Mifs Montague dwells upon every word that falls 
from her lips. She perfe&ly adores her new coufin : 
4 for her coufin fhe mujl be. And her coufin will 
fhe call her! She anfwers for equal admiration in her 


fifter P; 
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* Ay, cry I (whifpering loud enough for her to 
< hear), how will my coulin Patty’s dove’s eyes gli- 
« ften, and run over, on the very firft interview ! — So 
« gracious, fo noble, fo unaffeaed a dear creature!’ 

44 What a happy family,” chorus we all, 44 will 
44 ours be!” 

Thefe, and fuch-like congratulatory admirations, 
every hour repeated : Her modefty hurt by the ecfta- 
tic praifes :— 4 Her graces are too natural to herfelf, 

4 for her to be proud of them :—But {he muft be 
4 content to be punilhed for excellencies that caft a 
4 {hade upon the moji excellent!’ 

In {hort, we are here, as at Hamftead, all joy and 
rapture : All of us, except my beloved, in whofe 
fweet face [her almoft fainting relu&ance to re-enter 
thefe doors not overcome] reigns a kind of anxious 
ferenity! — But how will even that be changed in a 
few hours! 

Methinks I begin to pity the half-apprehenfive 
Beauty !—But avaunt, thou unfeafonably-intruding 
pity ! Thou haft more than once, already, well nigh 
undone me !—And, Adieu reflection! Begone con- 
fid eration ! and commiferation ! I difmifs ye all, for, 
at leaft, a week to come!—Be remembred her broken 
word ! Her flight, when my fond foul was medi¬ 
tating mercy to her!—Be remembred her treatment 
of me, in her letter on her efcape to Hamftead !— 
Her Hamftead virulence !—What is it Ihe ought not 
to expeCt from an unchained Beelzebub, and a plot¬ 
ting villain ? 

Be her preference of the Angle life to me , alfo re¬ 
membred !—That {he defpifes me!—That {he even 
refufes to be my WIFE !—A proud Lovelace to be 
denied a Wife ! — To be more proudly rejeaed by 
a daughter of the Harlowes !—The ladies of my own 
family [She thinks them the ladies of my family] fup-, 
plicating in vain for her returning favour to their de- 
fpifed kinfman, and taking laws from her ftill prouder 
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Be the execrations of her vixeft friend likewife re- 
membred, poured out upon me from her represen¬ 
tations, and thereby made her own execrations! 

Be remembred ftill more particularly, the Town- 
fend plot, fet on foot between them, and now, in a 
day or two, ready to break out; and the fordid threat¬ 
ening! thrown out againft me by that little fury. 

Is not this the crifis for which I have been long 
waiting ? Shall Tomlinfon, (hall thefe women, be 
engaged ; fhall fo many engines be fet at work, at 
an immenfe expence, with infinite contrivance j and 
all to no purpofe ? 

Is not this the hour of her trial — And in her , of 
the trial of the virtue of her whole Sex, fo long pre¬ 
meditated, fo long threatened ? — Whether her froft 
is froft indeed? Whether her virtue is principle? 
Whether, if once fubdued , fhe will not be always fub- 
dued? And will fhe not want the very crown of her 
glory ; the proof of her till now all-furpaffing excel¬ 
lence, if I ftop fhort of the ultimate trial ? 

Now is the end of purpofes long over-awed, often 
fufpended, at hand. And need I to throw the fins 
of her curfed family into the too weighty fcale ? 

Abhorred be force /—Be the thoughts of force ! There's 
no triumph over the will in force ! This I know I have 
faid (a). But would I not have avoided it, if I 
could ?—Have I not try’d every other method ? And 
have I any other recourfe left me ? Can fhe refent 
the lajl outrage more than fhe has refen ted a fainter 
effort? —And if her refentments run ever fo high, 
cannot I repair by matrimony ?—She will not refufe 
me, I know, Jack ; the haughty Beauty will not re¬ 
fufe me, when her pride of being corporally invio¬ 
late is brought down; when fhe can tell no tales, 
but when (be her refiftance what it will) even her 
own fex will fufpedl: a yielding in refiftance; and 

when 

(a) VoL iv. p. 169. 
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when that modefty,..which may fill her bofom with 
refen tment, will lock up her fpeech. 

But how know I, that I have not made my own 
difficulties?—Is fhe not a woman?—What redrefs 
lies for a perpetrated evil?—Muft file not live }—. 
Her piety will fecure her life.— And will not time 
be my friend?—What, in a word, will be her be¬ 
haviour afterwards ?—She cannot fly me!—She muft 
forgive me — And, as I have often faid, once for - 
given y will be for ever forgiven , 

W'hy then fliould this enervating pity unfteel my 
foolifh heart ?— 

It fhall not. All thefe things will I remember ; 
and think of nothing elfe, in order to keep up a re- 
folution, which the women about me will have it I 
fhall be ftill unable to hold. 

I’ll teach the dear charming creature to emulate 
me in contrivance!—I’ll teach her to weave webs 
and plots againft her conqueror !—I’ll fhew her, that 
in her fmuggling fchemes fhe is but a fpider compared 
to me, and that fhe has all this time been fpinning 
only a cobweb! 

qp 

What fhall we do now !— We are immerfed in 
the depth of grief and apprehenfion !—How ill do 
women bear difappointment!—Set upon going to 
Hamftead, and upon quitting for ever a houfe fhe 
re-enter’d with infinite relu&ance ; what things fhe 
intended to take with her, ready pack’d up; herfelf 
on tip-toe to be gone; and I prepared to attend her 
thither ; fhe begins to be afraid, that fhe fhall not go 
this night; and, in grief and defpair, has flung her- 
felf into her old apartment; lock’d herfelf in ; and, 
thro’ the key-hole, Dorcas fees her on her knees— 
praying, I fuppofe, for a fafe deliverance. 

And from what ?—And wherefore thefe agonizing 
apprehenfions ? 

Why, here, this unkind Lady Betty, with the 
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dear creature’s knowlege, tho* to her concern, and 
this mad-headed coufin Montague without it, while \ 
Ihe was employ’d in directing her package, have hur¬ 
ried away in the coach to their own lodgings—Only, 
indeed, to put up Tome night-cloaths, and fo forth, 
in order to attend their fweet coufin to Hamftead; 
and, no lefs to my furprize than hers, are not yet 
returned. 

I have fent to know the meaning of it. 

In a great hurry of fpirits, fhe would have had me 
gone myfelf. Hardly any pacifying her!—The girl! 
God blefs her! is wild with her own idle apprehen- 
fions !—What is (he afraid of? 

I curfe them both for their delay—My tardy vil¬ 
lain, how he Hays!—Devil fetch them ! Let them 
fend their coach, and we’ll go without them. In 
her hearing, I bid the fellow tell them fo.—Perhaps 
he Hays to bring the coach, if any thing happens to 
hinder the ladies from attending my Beloved this night. 

'qp qp • , 

Devil take them, again fay I ! — They promifed 
too, they would not ftay, becaufe it was but two ii 
nights ago, that a chariot was robb’d at the foot of it 
Hamftead hill; which alarmed my fair-one, when i 
told of it! i| 

Oh ! here’s my aunt’s fervant, with a billet. 


To Robert Lovelace, Efq$ 

Monday Night, * 

TjXcufe us, dear nephew, I befeech you, to my 
deareft kinfwoman. One night cannot break 
fquares. For here Mifs Montague has been taken 
violently ill with three fainting fits, one after an¬ 
other.' The hurry of her joy, I believe, to find your 
dear lady fo much furpafs all expe&ation (Never did 
family-love, you know, reign fo ftrong, as among us), 
and the too eager defire fhe had to attend her, have 
^ occa- 
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occafioned it: For (he has but weak fpirits, poor 
girl! well as file looks. ^ 

If file be better, we will certainly go with you to¬ 
morrow morning, after we have breakfafted with her 
at your lodgings. But, whether fhe be, or not, I 
will do myfelf the pleafure to attend your lady to 
Hamftead; and will be with you, for that purpofe, 
about nine in the morning. With due compliments 
to j our moft worthily beloved, I am 

Tours affectionately y 
Elizab. Lawrance. 


with m r If V° V J ack ’ 1 know not what to d* 
With myfelf : lor here, juft now, having fcnt in the 

above note by Dorcas, out came my beloved with it 

mjier hand: In a fit of phrenfy[-TruX b^y 

She had indeed complained of her head all the 
evening. » . U1C 


fV a 7r P- infome ftrfngewly 

It feems, when Ihe read the billet—Now indeed 
Harlowe l"" * “ CreatUre ! ° the P oor Clariflk 

She tore off her head-cloaths; inquired where I 

'hn t 1 ° ln / 1C came ’ her Ihining trefles flowing 
about her neck; her ruffles torn, and hanging 

tatters about her fnowy hands; with her armf fpfeai 

orbits—Down T t ftartin § &om theij 

orbits 'Down funk Ihe at my feet, as foon as Are 

uplifted fi“ Ci and er 'll" 8 heavin S t0 

knees n t * cla ^ ,n g her arms about my 
knees. Dear Lovelace, faid Ihe, if ever - if ever - \£ 

h V er r 7af nd ’ r?i ble i t0 fpCak anothcr word, quitting 

Are nehher- h ° d fi ° Wn f roftrate °n the floor funk 
,V ne , / ln a ^ nor ° u t of one. 
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I was quite aftonifhed. _ All my purpofes fuf- 
pended for a few moments, 1 knewne.therwhatto 
fav, nor what to do. But, recollea.ng myfelf. Am 
I Lin, thought I, in a way to be overcome, and 
made a fool of!—If I now recede, I am gone foi 

CV Traifed her: But down fhe funk, as if quite dif- 
iointed ; her limbs failing her—yet not in a ht nei 
ther. I never heard of, or faw, fuch a dear unac- 
countable: Almoft lifelefs, and fpeechlefs too for 

a few moments'.-What muft her apprehenfon 

be at that moment! And for what “ An ,‘“f 
motioned dear foul '.—Pretty ignorance! thought I. 

.to i. «»“ to f0 ' 

tr V >d ?—And how, having proceeded thus far, could 
I ftop were I not to have had the women to goad 
me on, Id to make light of circumftances, which 
thev pretended to be better judges ot than me. 

I lifted her, however, into a chair; and, ln wor 

of dlfordered paffion, told her All her fears wer 

needlefs • Wondered at them: Begg d of her to 
oacified • Befought her reliance on my faith and ho¬ 
nour : And re-vowed all my old vows, and poured 

forth new ones. . ,. t r t r ee 

At laft, with an heart-breaking fob, I fee, I , 

Mr! Lovelace, in broken fentences fhe fpoke-Kee, 
t v i * ua _laft_I am ruined !—Kuinea 

lf T CfV Le uk m e e 

All I codd think of to re-affure her, when a little 

re Whv did I not fend for their coach, as I had _mti 
mated > It might return in the morning for the lad.es. 
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ftrange uneafinefs. But it was then gone to fetch a 
doftor for Mifs Montague, left his chariot ftiould 
not be fo ready. 

Ah! Lovelace t (aid (he, with a doubting face ; 
anguilh in her imploring eye. 

Lady Betty would think it very ftrange, I told 
her, if (he were to know it was fo difagreeable to 
her to ftay one night, for her company, in a houfe 
where (he had pafted fo many ! 

She called me names upon this.—She had called 
me names before.—I was patient. 

Let her go to Lady Betty’s lodgings, then ; di - 
reftly go ; if the perfon I called Lady Betty was 
really Lady Betty. 

IF ! my dear! Good Heaven ! What a villain does 
that if (hew you believe me to be! 

I cannot help it—I befeech you once more, Let 
me go to Mrs. Leefon’s, if that if ought not to be 
faid. 

Then afluming a more refolute fpjrit—I will go f 
I will inquire my way!—I will go by myfelf!—And 
would have ru(hed by me. 

I folded my arms about her to detain her; plead¬ 
ing the bad way I heard poor Charlotte was in ; and 
what a farther concern her impatience, if (he went, 
would give her. 

She would believe nothing I faid, unlefs I would 
inftantly order a coach (fince (he was not to have 
Lady Betty’s, nor was permitted to go to Mrs. Lee¬ 
fon’s), and let her go in it to Hamftead, late as it 
was ; and all alone ; fo much the better : For in the 
houfe of people, of whom Lady Betty, upon inquiry, 
had heard a bad character [Dropt foblifhly This , by 
my prating hew relation , in order to do credit to her - 
felf, by depreciating others ] ; every thing, and every 
face, looking with fo much meaning vilenefs, as well 
as my own [Thou art fill too fenjible, thought /, my 

L 2 . : . . charmer /l, 
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charmer /], fhe was refolved not to flay another 
night. | 

• Dreading what might happen as to her intelle&s, 
and being very apprehenfive, that fhe might poflibly 
go thro’ a great deal before morning (tho’ more 
violent fhe could not well be with the worfl fhe 
dreaded), I humoured her, and ordered Will, to go 
and endeavour to get a coach dire&ly, to carry us 
to Hamftead j I cared not at what price. 

Robbers, whom I would have terrify’d her with, 

Ihe feared not—/ was all her fear, I found ; and this 
houfe her terror: For I faw plainly, that fhe now 
believed, that Lady Betty and Mifs Montague were 
both impoftors. 

But her miftruft is a little of the lateft to do her 
fervice. 

And, O Jack, the rage of Love, the rage of Re¬ 
venge is upon me ! By turns they tear me i—The 
progrefs already made! - The womens obligations !~ 
The power I fhall have to try her to the utmofl, and y 
flill to marry her, if fhe be not to be brought to co¬ 
habitation!-Let meperifh, Belford, if fhe efcape me 
now! 


on 


on 




Will. is not yet come hack.—Near eleven.— 

op on 

Will, is this moment returned.—No coach to be 
got, for love or money. 

Once more, fhe urges—To Mrs. Leefon’s let me 
go!—Lovelace! Good Lovelace! Let me go to Mrs. 
Leefon’s !—What is Mifs Montague’s illnefs to my 
terror ?—For the Almighty’s fake, Mr. Lovelace !— 
her hands clafped— 

O my angel! What a wildnefs is this !—Do you 
know, do you fee, my deareft life, what an appear¬ 
ance your caufelefs apprehenfions have given you ?— 
J)o you know it is paft eleven o’clock ? 

c r Twelve, one, two, three, four—any hour- 1 
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care not—If you mean me honourably, let me go 
out of this hated houfe ! 

Thou’lt obferve, Belford, that tho’ this was writ¬ 
ten afterwards, yet (as in other places) I write it as 
it was fpoken, and happened ; as if I had retired to 
put down every fen fence as fpoken. I know thou 
likeft this lively prefent-tenfe manner, as it is one of 
J l my peculiars. 

Juft as Ihe had repeated the laft words, If you 
mean me honourably , let me go out of this hated houje , in 
came Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment.—And what, 
pray, Madam, has this houfe done to you? — Mr. 
Lovelace, you have known me fome time; and, if 
I have not the nicenefs of this lady, I hope I do not 
deferve to be treated thus! 

She fet her huge arms a-kembo : Hoh ! Madam, 

1 let me tell you, I am amazed at your freedoms with 
mychara&er! And, Mr. Lovelace (holding up, and 
violently Ihaking, her head), if you are a gentle¬ 
man, and a man of honour- 

Having never before feen any thing but obfequi- 
oufnefs in this woman, little as Ihe liked her, (he was 
frighted at her mafeuline air, and fierce look—God 
help me ! cry’d Ihe. What will become of me now ! 
Then, turning her head hilher and thither, in a wild 
kind of amaze. Whom have I for a prote&or! What 
will become of me now ! 

I will be your prote&or, my deareft love !—But 
indeed you are uncharitably fevere upon poor Mrs. 
'I Sinclair! Indeed you are!—She is a gentlewoman 
,born, and the relidt of a man of honour; and tho’ 
left in fuch circumftances as oblige her to let lodg- 
ing s , yet would fhe fcorn to be guilty of a wilful 
bafenefs. 

I hope fo—it may be fo—I may be miftaken— 
But—But there is no crime, I prefume, no treafon, 
to fay I don’t like her houfe. 

The old dragon ftraddled up to her, with her arms 

L 3 kembo’d 
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kembo’d again—Her eye-brows ere&, like the bri- 
ftles upon a hog’s back, and, fcouling over her fhor- 
tened nofe, more than half-hid her ferret eyes. Her 
mouth was diftorted. She pouted out her blubber- 
lips, as if to bellows up wind and fputter into her 
horfe-noftrils ; and her chin was curdled, and more 
than ufually prominent with pallion. 

With two Hob-Madams (he accofted the frighted 
fair-one ; who, terrified, caught hold of my fieeve. 

I feared (he would fall into fits; and, with a look 
of indignation, told Mrs. Sinclair, that thefe apart¬ 
ments were mine ; and I could not imagine what 
(he meant, either by liftening to what pafl'ed between 
me and my fpoufe, or to come in, uninvited j much 
Jefs to give herfelf thefe violent airs. 

I may be to blame, Jack, for fuffering this wretch 
to give herfelf thefe airs : but her coming in was 
without my orders. 

The old Beldam, throwing herfelf into a chair, 
fell a blubbering and exclaiming. And the pacifying 
of her, and endeavouring to reconcile the lady to 
her, took up till near one a clock. 

And thus, between terror, and the late hour, and 
what followed, (he was diverted from the thoughts 
of getting out of the hoi^fe to Mrs. Leefon’s, or any¬ 
where clfe. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Tuefday Morn . June i 3. 


A ND now, Belford, I can go 110 farther. 1 he 
affair is over. Clarifia lives. And I am 


Tour humble fervant , 

R. Lovelace.- 


The whole of this black t ran faction is given by the 
injured lady , to Mifs Howe , in her fubfequent 
letters , dated Thurfday July 6. To which the 
rjader is referred, LET- 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq. 


Watford , Wedn. June 14. 


£~\ Thou favage-hearted monfter! What work haft 
thou made in one guilty hour , for a whole age of 
repentance ! 

I am inexpreflibly concerned at the fate of this 
matchlefs lady! She could not have fallen into the 
hands of any other man breathing, and fuffered as 
fhe has done with thee. 

1 had written a great part of another long letter, 
to try to foften thy flinty heart in her favour ; for I 
thought it but too likely, that thou fhouldeft fuccecd 
in getting her back again to the accurfed woman’s. 
But I find it would have been too late, had I finiflied 
it, and fent it away. Yet cannot I forbear writing, 
to urge thee to make the only amends thou now canft 
make her, by a proper ufe of the Licenfe thou haft 
obtained. ...» 

Poor, poor lady ! It is a pain to me, that I ever 
faw her. Such an adorer of virtue to be facrificed to 
the vileft of her fex ; and thou their implement in 
the devil’s hands, for a purpofe fo bafe, fo ungene¬ 
rous, fo inhumane! — Pride thyfelf, O cruelleft of 
men, in this reflexion j and that thy triumph over a 
lady, who for thy fake was abandoned of every friend 
fhe had in the world, was eflFe&ed, not by advantages 
taken of her weaknefs and credulity ; but by the 
blacked artifice; after a long courfe of ftudied deceits 
had been tried to no purpofe. 

I can tell thee, it is well either for thee or forme, 
that I am not the brother of the lady. Had I been 
her brother, her violation milft have been followed 
by the blood of one of us. 

Excufe me, Lovelace ; and let not the lady fare 
the worfe for my concern for her. And yet 1 have 

L 4 but 
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but one other motive to alk thy excufe ; and that is, 
becaufe I owe to thy own communicative pen the 
knowlege I have of thy barbarous villainy $ fince thou 
might’ft, if thou would’ft, have palled it upon me for 
a common feduttion. 

Clarissa lives, thou fay’ft. That fhe does, 
is my wonder; and thefe words fhew, that thou 
thyfelf (tho’ thou couldft, neverthelefs, proceed ) 
hardly expe£led ft fhe would have furvived the outrage. 
What muft have been the poor lady’s diftrefs (watch¬ 
ful as fhe had been over her honour), when dread¬ 
ful certainty took place of cruel apprehenfion !—And 
yet a man may guefs what it muft have been, by that 
which thou painteft, when {he fufpe<Sted herfelf 
trick’d, deferted, and betrayed, by thy pretended 
aunt and coufin. 

That thou couldft behold her phrenfy on this oc- 
cafion, and her half-fpeechiefs, half-fainting proftra- 
tion at thy feet, and yet retain thy evil purpofes, 
will hardly be thought credible, even by thofe who 
know thee> if they have feen her . 

Poor, poor Lady! With fuch noble qualities as 
would have adorned the moft exalted married life, 
to fall into the hands of the only man in the world, 
who could have treated her as thou haft treated her !- 
And to let loofe the old dragon, as thou properly 
calleft her, upon the before-affrighted innocent, what 
a barbarity was that! What a poor piece of barba¬ 
rity ! in order to obtain by terror, what thou de- 
fpairedft to do by love, tho* fupported by ftratagems 
the moft infidious! 

O Lovelace! Lovelace! had I doubted it 
before , I Jhould now be convinced , that there muft be 
a World after this, to do jujlice to injured me¬ 
rit , and to punijh fuch a barbarous perfidy ! Could the 
divine Socrates, and the divine Clarissa, other- 
wife have fuffered ? 

But let me, if poflible, for one moment, try to 
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forget this villainous outrage on the moll excellent of 

women. . . 

I have bufinefs here, which will hold me yet a few 
days j and then perhaps I (hall quit this houfe for 
ever. 

I have had a folemn and tedious time of it. I 
fhould never have known, that I had half the refpe£t 
I really find I had for the old gentleman, had I not 
fo clofely, at his earneft defire, attended him, and 
been a witnefs of the tortures he underwent. 

This melancholy occafion may poflibly have con* 
tributed to humanize me : But furely I never could- 
have been fo remorfelefs a caitiff” as thou haft been, to 
a woman of half this lady’s excellence. 

But pr’ythee, dear Lovelace, if thou’rt a mart, 
and not a devil, refolve, out of hand, to repair thy 
fin of ingratitude, by conferring upon thyfelf the 
higheft honour thou canjl receive, in making her 
lawfully thine. 

But if thou canft not prevail upon thyfelf to do her 
this juftice, I think I fhould not fcruple a tilt with 
thee (An everlafting rupture at leaft mud follow), 
if thou facrificeft her to the aecurfed women. 

Thou art defirous to know what advantage I reap 
by my uncle’s demife. I do not certainly know ; 
for I have not been fo greedily follicitous on this fub- 
jetft, as fome of the kindred have been, who ought 
to have fhewn more decency, as I have told them, 
and fuffered the corpfe to have been cold before they 
had begun their hungry inquiries. But, by what I 
gathered from the poor man’s talk to me, who, 
oftener than I wifhed, touched upon the fubjetft, I 
deem it will be upwards of 5000/. in cafh, and in 
the funds, after ail legacies paid, befides the real 
dtate, which is a clear 500 l. a year. 

I wifh from my heart, thou wert a money-lover 1 
Were the eftate to be of double the value, thou 
fhouldft have it every (hilling j only upon cne con- 
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dition (for my circumftances before were as eafy as 
I wifh them to be while I am fingle)—That thou 
wouldft permit me the honour of being this father- 
lefs lady’s Father , as it is called, at the altar. 

Think of this, my dear Lovelace : Behoneft: And 
let me prcfent thee with the brighteft jewel that 
man ever pofTeffed ; and then, body and foul, wilt 
thou bind to thee for ever, thy 


Belford, 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Jlfr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 


Thurfday> June 15. 


E T me alone, you great dog, you !—Let me 



alone!—have 1 heard a lefTer boy, his coward 
arms held over his head and face, fay to a bigger, 
who was pummeling him, for having run away with 
his apple, his orange, or his ginger-bread. 

So fay I to thee, on occafion of thy feverity to 
thy poor friend, who, as thou owned, has furnifhed 
thee (ungenerous as thou art!) with the weapons 
thou brandifheft fo fearfully againft him.—And to 
what purpofe, when the mifchief is done ; when, of 
confequence, tl\e affair is irretrievable ? and when a 
Clarissa could not move me ? 

Well, but, after all, I muft own, that there is 
fomething very fingular in this lady’s cafe: And, at 
times, I cannot help regretting, that I ever attempted 
her ; fince not one power either of body or foul could 
be moved in my favour; and fince, to ufe the ex- 
preflion of the philofopher, on a much graver occa¬ 
fion, There is no difference to be found between the 
Ikull of king Philip, and that of another man. 

But peoples extravagant notions of things alter not 
fa£ts, Belford : And, when all’s done, Mils Clariffa 
- Harlowe has but run the fate of a thoufand others of 
her Sex—Only that they did not fet fuch a roman- 
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tic value upon what they call their honour ; that's 
all. 

And yet I will allow thee this—That if a perfon 
fets a high value upon any thing, be it ever fuch a 
trifle m itfelf, or in the eye of others, the robbing of 
that perfon of it is not a trifle to him. Take the mat¬ 
ter in this light, I own I have done wrong, great 
wrong, to this admirable creature. 

But have I not known twenty and twenty of the 
fex, who have feemed to carry their notions of vir¬ 
tue high ; yet, when brought to the^teft, have abated 
of their feverity ? And how fhould we be convinced 
that any of them are proof, till they are try’d ? 

A thoufand times have I faid, that I never yet 
met with fuch a woman as this. If I had , I hardly 
ever fhould have attempted Mifs Clarifla Harlowe. 
Hitherto Ihe is all angel: And was not that the point 
which at fetting out I propofed to try \ And was 
not cohabitation ever my darling view ? And am I not 
now, at laft, in the high-road to it ?—It is true, that I 
have nothing to boaft of as to her will. The very 
contrary. But now are we come to the teft, whe¬ 
ther {he cannot be brought to make the beft of an 
irreparable evil ?—If fhe exclaim ({he has reafon to 
exclaim, and I will fit down with patience, by the 
hour together, to hear her exclamations, till Ihe is 
tired of them), {he will then defeend to expoftula- 
tion perhaps: Expoftulation will give me hope : Ex- 
poftulation will fbew, that fhe hates me not. And 
if {he hate me not, {he will forgive : And if fhe now 
forgive ; then will all be over ; and fhe wiil be mine 
upon my own terms : And it {hall then be the whole 
ftudy of my future life to make her happy. 

So, Belford, thou feeft; that I have journeyed on 
to this ftage (indeed, thro* infinite mazes, and as in¬ 
finite remorfes), with one determined point in view, 
from the firft. To thy urgent application then, that 

L 6 I will 
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I will do her grateful juftice by marriage, let me an- 
fwer in Matt. Prior’s two lines on his hoped-for Au- 
ditorfhip ; as put into the mouths of his St. John and 
Harley j 

—— Let that be done , which Matt, doth fay . 

Yea, quoth the Earl — but not to-day. 

Thou feeft, Jack, that I make no refolutions, 
however, againft doing her, one time or other, the 
wifh’d-for juftice, even were I to fucceed in my prin¬ 
cipal view, cohabitation . And of this I do affine thee, 
that, if I ever marry, it muft, it fhall, be Mifs Cla- 
riffa Harlowe.—Nor is her honout at all impaired 
with me, by what fhe has fo far fuffered: But the 
contrary. She muft only take care, that, if fhe be 
at laft brought to forgive me, (he (hew me, that her 
Lovelace is the only man on earth, whom fhe could 
have forgiven on the like occafion. 

But, ah, Jack ! what, in the mean time, fhall I 
do with this admirable creature? At prefent-I am loth 
to fay it—But, at prefent, fhe is quite ftupefied. 

I had rather, methinks, fhe fhould have retained 
all her a£five powers, tho* I had fuffered by her 
nails and her teeth, than that fhe fhould be funk into 
fuch a ftate of abfolute—infenfibility (fhall I call it), 
as fhe has been in ever fince Tuefday morning. Yet, 
as fhe begins a little to revive, and now-and-then to 
call names, and to exclaim, I dread almoft to en¬ 
gage with the anguifh of a fpirit that owes its extra¬ 
ordinary agitations to a nicenefs that has no example 
either in antient or modern ftory. For, after all, 
what is there in her cafe, that fhould Jlupefy fuch a 
glowing, fuch a blooming charmer ?—Excefs of grief, 
excefs of terror, has made a perfon’s hair ftand on 
end, and even (as we have read) changed the colour 
of it. But that it fhould fo ftupefy, as to make a 
perfon, at times, infenfible to thofe imaginary wrongs, 
which would raife others from ftupefa&ion, is very 
r prifmg f 
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But I will leave this (ub}e£t, left it Ihould make 
me too grave. 

I was yefterday at Hamftead, and difcharged all 
obligations there, with no fmall applaufe. I told 
them, that the lady was now as happy as myfelf: 
And that is no great untruth; for I am not altogether 
fo, when I allow, myfelf to think. 

Mrs. Townfend, with her tars, had not been then 
there. I told them what I would have them fay to 
her, if fhe come. 

Well, but, after all (How many after-all's have 
I?), I could be very grave, were I to give way to 
it.—The devil take me for a fool! What’s the mat¬ 
ter with me, I wonder!—I muff breathe a frefher 
air for a few days. 

But what fhall I do with this admirable creature 
the while ?—Hang me, if I know !— For, if I ftir, 
the venomous fpider of this habitation will want to 
fet upon the charming fly, whofe filken wings are 
already fo intangled in my enormous web, that fhe 
cannot move hand or foot: For fo much has grief 
ftupefied her, that fhe is at prefent as deftitute of 
will, as fhe always feemed of defire. I mull not 
therefore think of leaving her yet for two days toge¬ 
ther. 


LETTER XXIX. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


T Have juft now had a fpecimen of w’hat this dear 
creature’s refentment will be, when quite reco¬ 
ver’d : An affe&ing one !—For, entering her apart¬ 
ment after Dorcas j and endeavouring to foothe and 
pacifyherdiforderedmind ; intbemidftof my blandifh- 
ments, fhe held up to Heaven, in a fpeechlefs agony, 
the innocent Licence (which fhe has in her own 
power) $ as the poor diftrefTed Catalans held up their 

En&ifh 
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Englifh treaty, on an occafion that keeps the worft 
of my aftions in countenance. 

She fcemed about to call down vengeance upon 
me ; when, happily, the Leaden God, in pity to 
her trembling Lovelace, waved over her half-drowned 
eyes his fomniferous wand, and laid afleep the fair 
exclaimer, before fhe could go half thro’ with her 
intended imprecation. 

Thou wilt guefs, by what I have written, that 
fome little art has been made ufe of: But it was with 
a generous defign (if thou’lt allow me the word on 
fuch an occafion) in order to leflen the too quick 
fenfe fhe was likely to have of what fhe was to fuffer. 

A contrivance I never had occafion for before, and 
had not thought of now, if Mrs. Sinclair had not 
propofed it to me: To whom I left the management 
of it: And I have done nothing but curfe her ever 
fince, left the quantity fhould have for ever damped 
her charming intellects. 

Hence my concern—For I think the poor lady 
ought not to have been fo treated. Poor lady , did I 
fay?—What have I to do with thy creeping ftyle ?— 
But have not I the worft of it; fince her infenfibility 
has made me but a thief to my own joys ? 

I did not intend to tell thee of this little innocent 
trick ; for fuch I defigned it to be ; but that I hate 
diiingenuity : To thee, efpecially : And as I cannot 
help writing in a more ferious vein than ufual, thou 
wouldft, perhaps, had I not hinted the true caufe, 
have imagined, that I was forry for the fa& itfelf: 
And this would have given thee a good deal of trou¬ 
ble in fcribbling dull perfuafives to repair by matri¬ 
mony ; and me , in reading thy crude nonfenfe. Be- 
fides, one day or other, thou mighteft, had I not con- 
fefied it, have heard of it in an aggravated manner ; 
and I know thou haft fuch an high opinion of this 
lady’s virtue, that thou wouldft be difappointed, if 
Jithou hadft reafon to think, that fhe was fubdued by 
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her own confent, or any the Icajl yielding in heF 
will. And To is Ihe beholden to me, in fome mea¬ 
sure, that, at the expence of my honour, Ihe may 
fo juftly form a plea, which will intirely falve hers ? 

And now is the whole fecret out. 

Thou wilt fay I am a horrid fellow !—As the 
lady does, that I am the unchained Beelzebub , and 
a plotting villain : And as this is what you both faid 
beforehand,and nothing worfe can be faid, I defire, if 
thou wouldft not have me quite ferious with thee, and 
that I fliould think thou meaneft more by thy tilting- 
hint, than I am willing to believe thou doll, that 
thou wilt forbear thy inve&ives : For is not the thing 
done ?—Can it be help’d ?—And mull I not now 
try to make the bell of it ?—And the rather do I 
injoin thee this, and inviolable fecrecy ; becaufe I 
begin to think, that my punilhment will be greater 
than the fault, were it to be only from my own 
reflexion. 

LETTER XXX. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Ffq;, 

Friday , June i6. 

TAM forry to hear of thy misfortune; but hope 
**■ thou wilt not long lie by it. Thy fervant tells 
me, what a narrow efcape thou hadll with thy neck. 
I wilh it may not be ominous : But I think thou 
feemell not to be in fo enterprifing a way as for¬ 
merly ; and yet, merry or fad, thou feeft a rake’s 
neck is always in danger, if not from the hangman, 
from "his own horfe. But ’tis a vicious toad, it 
feems ; and I think thou Ihouldll never venture upon 
his back again ; for ’tis a plaguy thing for rider and 
horfe both to be vicious. 

Thy fellow tells me, thou delireft me to continue 
to write to thee, to divert thy chagrin on thy forced 

confine- 
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confinement: But how I can think k in my power to 
divert, when my fubjeCf is not pleafing to myfelf ? 

Csefar never knew what it was to be hyp'dy I will 
call it, till he came to be what Pompey was ; that 
is to fay, till he arrived at the height of his ambition : 
Nor did thy Lovelace know what it was to be gloomy, 
till he had completed his wifhes upon the charming’ft 
creature in the world, as the other did his upon the 
moft potent republic that ever exifted. 

And yet why fay I, completed ? when the willy 
the confenty is wanting—And I have kill views be* 
fore me of obtaining that ? 

Yet I could almoft join with thee in the wifh, 
which thou fendeft me up by thy fervant, unfriendly 
as it is, that I had had thy misfortune before Monday 
night laft : For here, the poor lady has run into- a 
contrary extreme to that I told thee of in my laft : 
For now is fhe as much too lively, as before fhe was 
too ftupid ; and, ’bating that llie has pretty frequent 
lucid intervals, would be deem’d raving mad, and 
I fhould be obliged to confine her. 

I am moft confoundedly difturb’cf about it : For 
I begin to fear, that her intellects are irreparably 
hurt. 

Who the devil could have expeCfed fiich ftrange 
effeCts from a caufe fo common, and fo flight ? 

But thefe high-foul’d and high-fens’d girls, who 
had fet up for fhining lights and examples to the 
reft of the fex, [I now fee, that fuch there are !J 
are with fuch difficulty brought down to the common 
ftandard, that a wife man, who prefers his peace of 
mind to his glory in fubduing one of that exalted clafs, 
would have nothing to fay to them. 

I do all in my power to quiet her fpirits, when 
I force myfelf into her prefence. 

I go on, begging pardon one minute; and vow¬ 
ing truth and honour another. 

I would at firft have perfuaded her, and offer’d to 
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e-all witnefles to the truth of it, that we were actually 
married. Tho’ the licence was in her hands, I thought 
the aflertion might go down in her diforder 3 and 
charming confequences I hoped would follow. But 
this would not do.— 

I therefore gave up that hope : And now I de¬ 
clare to her, that it is my refolution to marry her, 
the moment her uncle Harlowe informs me, that he 
will grace the ceremony with his prefence. 

But (he believes nothing I fay; nor (whether in 
her fenfes, or not) bears me with patience in her 
light. 

i pity her with all my foul; and I curfe myfelf, 
when fhe is in her wailing fits, and when I appre¬ 
hend, that intellects, fo charming as hers, are for 
ever damp’d—But more I curfe thefe women, who 
put me upon fuch an expedient !—Lord ! Lord ! 
what a hand have I made of it !—And all for what ? 

Laft night, for the firft time fince Monday laft, 
Ihe got to her pen and ink : But fhe purfues her 
writing with fuch eagernefs and hurry, as {hew too 
evidently her difeompofure. 

I hope, however, that this employment will help 
to calm her fpirits. 


i ; Just now Dorcas tells me, that what (he writes 
i, Ale tears, and throws the paper in fragments under 
the table, either as not knowing what fhe does, or 
difliking it: Then gets up, wrings her hands, weeps, 
and fhifts her feat all round the room : Then returns 
to her table, fits down, and writes again. 

One odd letter, as I may call it, Dorcas has this 
moment given me from her —Carry this y faid (he, 
/o the vilej} of men . Dorcas, a toad ! brought it, 
without any further dire&ion, to me ,—I fat down, 

intend- 
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intending (tho’ ’tis pretty long) to give thee a copy 
of it : But, for my life, I cannot ; ’tis fo extrava¬ 
gant. And the original is too much an original to 
let it go out of my hands. 

But fome of the fcraps and fragments, as either 
torn thro’,or flung ajide, I will copy, for the novelty 
of the thing, and to {hew thee how her mind works, 
now (he is in this whimfical way. Yet I know I am 
{fill furnilhing thee with new weapons againft myfelf. 
But fpare thy comments. My own reflexions render 
them needlefs. Dorcas thinks her lady will a{k for 
them : So wifhes to have them to lay again under 
her table. 

By the firft thou’lt guefs, that I have told her, 
that IViifs Howe is very ill, and can’t write ; that 
{he may account the better for not having received 
the letter defigned for her. 


PAPER I. 

(Torn in t<wo pieces.) 


lAy deareji Mifs Honve / 


O ! What dreadful, dreadful things have I to tell youf 
But yet I cannot tell you neither But fay. Are 
you really ill, as a vile, vile creature informs me you are ? 

But he never yet told me truth, and I hope has not in 
this : And yet, if it were not true, furely I Ihould have 
heard from you before now !—But what have I to do, to 
upbraid ?—You may well be tired of me !—And if you 
are, I can forgive you ; for I am tired of myfelf: And 
all my own relations were tired of me long before you 
were. 

How good you have always been to me, mine own 
dear Anna Howe !—But how 1 ramble ! 

I fat down to fay a great deal—My heart W'as full—I 
did not know what to fay firft—And thought, and grief, 
and confufion, and (O my poor head!) I cannot tell 
what-^And thought, and grief, and confufion, came 
crouding fo thick upon me ; one would be firft, another 
would be firft, all would be firft; fo I can write nothing 
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at all.—Only that, whatever they have done to me, I can¬ 
not tell; but I am no longer what I was in any one thing. 
—In any one thing did I fay ? Yes, but I am ; for I am 
ftill, and I ever will be. 

Your true- — * 

Plague on it! I can write no more of this eloquent 
nonfenfe myfelf j which rather (hews a railed, than a 
quenched, imagination : But Dorcas (hall tranfcribe 
the others in feparate papers, as written by the whim- 
fical charmer t And fome time hence, when all is 
over, and I can better bear to read them, I may afk 
thee for a fight of them. Preferve them therefore j 
for we often look back with pleafure even upon the 
heavieft griefs, when the caufe of them is removed. 

PAPER II. 

(Scratch'd thro'> and thrown under the Table.} 

•— AND can you, my dear honoured papa, refolve for 
— ever to reprobate your poor child ? — But I am fure w 
you would not* if you knew what fhe has fuffered fince 
her unhappy—And will nobody plead for your poor 
fuffering girl ?—No one good body ?—Why, then, deareft 
Sir, let it be an a£t of your own innate goodnefs, which 
I have fo much experienced, and fo much abufed.—I don’t 
prefume to think you fhould receive me—No, indeed— 
my name is—I don’t know what my name is!— I never 
dare to wifh to come into your family again !—But your 
heavy curfe, my papa—Yes, I will call you papa, and 
help yourfelf as you can—for you are my own dear papa, 
whether you will or not—And tho’ I am an unworthy 
child—yet I am your child— 

PAPER III. 

_ , took a great fancy to a young I.ion, or a Bear, 

I forget which—but a Bear, or a Tyger, I believe, 
it was. It was made her a prefent of, when a whelp. 
She fed it with her own hand : She nurfed up the wicked 
cub with great tendernefs; and would play with it, with¬ 
out fear or apprehenfion of danger: And it was obedi¬ 
ent 
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ent to all her commands : And its tamenefs, as {he ufed 
to boaft, increafed with its growth ; fo that, like a lap- 
dog, it would follow her all over the houfe. But mind 
what followed : At laft, fome-how, negledting te fatisfy 
its hungry maw, or having other-wife difobliged it on 
fome occafion, it refumed its nature ; and on a fudden fell 
upon her, and tore her in pieces.—And who was moft to 
blame, I pray ? The brute, or the lady ? The lady, furely ! 
—For what Jhe did, was out of nature, out of character,. 

at leaft : What it did, was in its own nature. 

• 

P A P E R IV. 

T T OW art thou now humbled in the duft, thou proud 
Clariffa Harlowe! Thou that never lleppedft out of 
thy father's houfe, but to be admired ! Who wert wont 
to turn thine eye, fparkling with healthful life, and felf- 
affurance, to different objedts at once, as thou paffedft, as 
if (for fo thy penetrating lifter ufed to fay) to plume thy- 
felf upon the expedted applaufes of all that beheld thee ? 
Thou that ufedft to go to reft fatisfied with the adulations 
paid thee in the paft day, and couldft put off every thing 
but thy vanity !— 

PAPER V. 

13 Ejoice not now, my Bella, my filler, my friend 5 
but pity the humbled creature, whofe foolilh heart 
you ufed to fay you beheld thro' the thin veil of humility, 
which cover’d it. 

It muft have been fo! My fall had not elfe been per¬ 
mitted— 

You penetrated my proud heart with the jealoufy of an 
elder filler's fearching eye. 

You knew me better than I knew myfelf. 

Hence your upbraidings, and your chidings, when I 
began to totter. 

But forgive now thofe vain triumphs of my heart. 

I thought, poor proud wretch that I was, that what 
you faid was owing to your envy. 

I thought I could acquit my intention of any fuch. 
vanity. 
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I was too fecure in the knowlegc I thought I had of 
my own heart. 

My fuppofed advantages became a fnare to me. 

And what now is the end of all r— 

PAPER VI. 

* • ^, 4 ^ H • - • i - ' ^ . \'f / 

ITT HAT now is become of the profpeifts of a happy 
* * life, which once I thought opening before me ?— 
Who now fhall aflift in the iolemn preparations ? Who 
now (hall provide the nuptial ornaments, which foften 
and divert the apprehenfions of the fearful virgin ? No 
court now to be paid to my fmiles! No encouraging 
compliments to infpire thee with hope of laying a mind 
not unworthy of thee under obligation ! No elevation now 
for confcious merit, and applauded purity, to look<lown 
from on a proftrate adorer, and an admiring world, and 
up to pleafed and rejoicing parents and relations! 

PAPER vir. 


< 


5 


T HOU pernicious caterpillar, that preyeft upon the 
- fair leaf of virgin fame, and poifoneft thofe leaves 
which thou canft not devour f 
Thou fell blight, thou eaftern blaft, thou overfpreading 
mildew, that deftroyeft the early promifes of the fhining 
year ! that mockeft the laborious toil, and blafteft the joy¬ 
ful hopes, of the painful hufbandman ! 

Thou fretting moth, that corrupted the faireft garment ! 
Thou eating canker-worm, that prey eft upon the open¬ 
ing bud, and turned the damafk rofe into livid yellownefs! 

If, as Religion teaches us, God will judge us, in a great 
meafure, by our benevolent or evil a&ions to one an¬ 
other—O wretch! bethink thee, in time bethink thee, 
how great rauft be thy condemnation ! 


PAPER VIII; 


A T firft, I faw fomething in your air and perfon that 
difpleafed me not. Vour birth and fortunes were 

no fmail advantages to you.—You atted not ignobly by 

my 
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my paffionate brother. Every-body faid you were brave : 
Every-body iaid you were generous. A brave man, I 
thought, could not be a bafe man : A generous man, could 
not, I believed, be ungenerous , where he acknowleged 
obligation. Thus prepoffefied, all the reft, that my foul 
loved, and wiihed for, in your reformation, I hoped!—I 
knew not, but by report, any flagrant inftances of your 
vilenefs. You feemed frank, as well as generous: Frank- 
nefs and generofity ever attracted me : Whoever kept up 
thofe appearances, I judged of their hearts by my own ; 
and whatever qualities I wijhed to find in them, I was 
ready to find j and, when found, I believed them to be 
natives of the foil. 

My Fortune?, my Rank, my Character, I thought a 
further fecurity. I was in none of thofe refpedts un¬ 
worthy of being the niece of LordM. and of his two noble 
Afters.—Your vows, your imprecations—But, Oh ! you 
have barbaroufly and bafely confpired againft that honour, 
which you ought to have prote&ed : And now you have 
made me—What is it of vile, that you have not made 
me ?— 

Yet, God knows my heart, I had no culpable inclina¬ 
tions!—I honoured virtue!—l hated vice!—But I knew 
not, that you were vice itfelf! 

PAPER IX. 

H AD the happinefs of any thepooreft outcaft in the 
world, whom I had never feen, never known, never 
before heard of, lain as much in my power, as my hap¬ 
pinefs did in yours, my benevolent heart would have made 
me fly to the fuccour of fuch a poor diftrelfed—With 
what pleafure would I have raifed the deje&ed head, and 
comforted the defponding heart!—But who now fhall 
pity the poor wretch, who has increafed, inftead of 
diminifhed, the number of the miferable! 
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PAPER X. 


L EAD me, where my own Thoughts t hem felves may Iofc me, 
Where I may doze out what I’ve left of Life, 

Forget myfelfj and that day’s guilt! -— 

Cruel remembrance! »-*how lhall I appeafe thee? 


' — Oh! you have done an a£l 
That blots the face and blulh of modefty ; 

Takes off the rofe 

From the fair forehead of an innocent love. 

And makes a blifter there! — 

Then down I laid my head, 

Down on cold earth, and for a while was dead; 
And my freed Soul to a ftrange fomewhere fled! 

Ah ! fottilh foul! faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly. 

Fool! to refume her broken chain. 

And row the galley here again! 

Fool! to that body to return. 

Where it condemn’d and deftin’d is to mourn. 
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O my Mifs Howe! if thou haft friendlhip, help me. 
And fpeak the words of peace to my divided foul. 
That wars within me, 

And raifes ev’ry fenfe to my confuflon. 

I’m tott’ring on the brink 
Of peace ; and thou art all the hold I’ve left! 
Aflift me in the pangs of my affliction 1 

When honour’s loft, ’tis a relief to die: 

Death’s but a fure retreat from infamy* 
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Then farewel, youth, 

And all the joys that dwell 
With youth and life ! 

And life itfelf, farewel! 
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For life can never be fmcerely bleft. 

Heaven punilhes the Bad , and proves the Beji, 


After all, Belford, I have juft fkimm’d over thefe 
tranfcriptions of Dorcas ; and I fee there is method 
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and good fenfe in fome of them, wild as others of 
them are ; and that her memory, which ferves her 
fo well for thefe poetical flights, is far from being 
impair’d. And this gives me hope, that {he will 
foon recover her charming intelle&s—Tho’ I {hall 
be the fufterer by their reftoration, I make no doubt. 

But, in the letter {he wrote to me, there are yet 
greater extravagancies; and tho’ I faid, It was too 
affe£ling to give thee a copy of it, yet, after I have 
let thee fee the loofe papers inclofed, I think I may 
throw in a tranfcription of that. Dorcas, therefore, 
{hall here tranfcribe it : I cannot. The reading of 
it affe&ed me ten times more, than the fevereft 
reproaches of a regular mind.. 

To Mr, Lovelace. 

f Never intended to write another line to you. I would 
A not fee you. If I could help it. Q that I never 
had! 

But tell me of a truth. Is Mifs Howe really and truly 
ill ?—Very ill ?—And is not her illnefs poifon ? And don’t 
you know who gave it her ? 

What you, or Mrs. Sinclair, or fomebody, I cannot 
tell who, have done to my poor head, you belt know: 
But I fhall never be what I was. My head is gone. I 
have w ept away all my brain, I believe ; for I can weep 
no more. Indeed I have had my full ihare; fo it is no 
matter. 

But, good now, Lovelace, don’t fet Mrs. Sinclair upon 
me again ! I never did her any Harm. She fo affrights 
me, when I fee her !—Ever fince—When was it ? I can¬ 
not tell. You can, I fuppofe. She may be a good wo¬ 
man, as far as I know. She was the wife of a man of 
honour—Very likely !—Tho’ forced to let lodgings for 
her livelihood. Poor gentlewoman f Let her know I pity 
her: But don’t let her come near me again—Pray don't! 

Yet Ihe may be a very good woman— 

W hat would I fay ! — J forget what I was going to 
fay. - 
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O Lovelace, you are Satan himfelf; or he helos vn» 
out in every thing ; and that’s as bad ! P 7 

A.pJtz £•; rstaa: ftzsgsst : 

Oh! Lovelace ! if you could be forry for yourfelf I 
would be forry too—But when all my doors are faft and 

that *to b* th€ h ke y' ho,eo P en » and the key of late put into 
that, to be where you are, in a manner without open- 

mg any of them—O wretched, wretched Clarifla Harlowe ( 
he pkafes neVCr WU1 ** Lovelace - Iet «nc!e take it as 
Well, but now I remember what I was going to fav— 

117 !) 00 tr n0t ,l W " 0r n ° thi "2 do me 

good now ! O thou villainous man 1 thou hated Love- 

But Mrs andair may be a good woman—If you love 
me—But that you don t—But don’t let her blufter^p with 
t ■ ,'f°, r ^ e t ^ lan mannilh airs to me again I O Ihe is a 

Sn“ta? *£ ~ ! - She needed not to 

n , , f ea ’f“l majk to fcare me out of my poor wits 
Bu don , teU her what I fay—I have no hatred to h^- 

“° I a' Sht ’ and fo °I><hfear, that’s all.—She mav 
aot a bad woman-But neither are all men, any more 

*5b? TZ\ n^? 0d f ? rbid th 'y "'ould be like y ou> 

Who did h rod k r ed m/ head ,f mong you—I don’t fay 
Z J t K—God forgive you all 1—But had it not been 
better to have put me out of all year wavs at once ? v n ! 

might fafely have done it! For nobody would require me 
“ hands—No, not a foul-Ex^ept indeed MA 

owe would have faid, when /he fhould fee you. What 
ovelace, have you done with Clarifla Harlowe*? A n J 

Hi/l f 7 u * or * ias run away from me as (he 

cred.LT r" par “ tS ‘ And this would been eafdy 

ZtL'Z y °“ kn ,° W ’ L ° Ve)ace - ^at could run 
n' ,hem ’ f.’ght very well run away from you 

hafe it ( h ‘ S >S n0thmS t0 Wha * 1 wanted to la/- ' Now I 

Vot. V. ; M , 
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I have loft it again—This foolifli wench comes teazing 
me—For what purpofe lhould I eat ? For what end 
lhould I with to live ?—1 tell thee, Dorcas, I will neither 
cat nor drink. 1 cannot be worfe than I am. 

I will do as you’d have me—Good Dorcas, look not 
upon me fo fiercely—But thou canft not look fo bad as I 
have feen fomebody look. 

Mr. Lovelace, now that I remember what I took pen 
in hand to fay, let me hurry off my thoughts, left I lofe 
them again.—Here I am fenfible—And yet 1 am hardly 
fenfible neither—But I know my head is not as it lhould 
be, for all that—Therefore let me propofe one thing to 
you : It is for your good—not mine : And this is it: 

I muft needs be both a trouble, and an expence, to you. 
And here my uncle Harlowe, when he knows how I am, 
will never wilh any man to have me : No, not even you, 
who have been the occafion of it—Barbarous and ungrate¬ 
ful !—A lefs complicated villainy coft a Tarquin—But I 
forget what I would fay again— 

Then this is it: I never (hall be myfelf again : I have 
been a very wicked creature—a vain, proud, poor crea¬ 
ture—full of fecret pride—which I carried off under an 
humble guife, and deceived every body—My lifter fays 
fo—And now I am punilhed—fo let me be carried out of 
this houfe, and out of your fight; and let me'be put into 
that Bedlam privately, which once I faw : But it was a 
fad fight to me then ! Little as I thought what I lhould 
come to myfelf l —That is all I would fay : This is all I 
have to wilh for—Then I lhall be out of all your ways j 
and I lhall be taken care of; and bread and water, with¬ 
out your tormentings, will be dainties; and my ltraw 
bed the eafieft I have lain in—for—I cannot tell how 
long!— 

My cloaths will fell for what will keep me there, per¬ 
haps, as, long as I lhall live. But, Lovelace, dear 
Lovelace I will call you ; for you have coft me enough, 
I’m fure!—don’t let me be made a Ihew of, for my 
family's fake; nay, for your own fake , don’t do that— 
For when I know all I have fufter’d, which yet I do not, 
and no matter if I never do—I may be apt to rave againft 
vou by name, and tell of all your bafenefs to a poor 

_ , humbled 
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humbled creature, that once was as proud as anybody— 
But of what I can’t tell—Except of my own fo ly and 
vanity—But let that pafs—fince I am punilhed enough 
for it— 

So, fuppofe, inftead of Bedlam, it were a private mad- 
houfe, where nobody comes!—That will be better a great 
deal. 

But, another thing, Lovelace : Don’t let them ufe me 
cruelly when I am there— You have ufed me cruelly enough, 
you know! Don’t let them ufe me cruelly ; for I will be 
very tra&able; and do as any-body would have me do— 
Except what you would have me do—for that I never will. 
—Another thing, Lovelace : Don’t let this good woman; 
I was going to fay vile woman ; but don’t tell her that, 
—Becaufe fhe won’t let you fend me to this happy refuge 
perhaps, if Ihe were to know it— 

Another thing, Lovelace : And let me have pen, and 
ink, and paper, allowed me—It will be all my amufe- 
ment—But they need not fend to any-body I lhall write 
to, what I write, becaufe it will but trouble them : And 
fomebody may do you a mifchief, may-be.—I wilh not 
that any-body d® any-body a mifchief upon my account. 

You tell me, that Lady Betty Lawrance, and your 
coulin Montague, were here to take leave of me ; but 
that I was afleep, and could not be waked. So you 
told me at firft, I was married, you know ; and that you 
were my hulband—Ah! Lovelace! look to what you fay 
—But let not them (for they will fport with my mifery), 
let not that Lady Betty, let not that Mifs Montague, 
whatever the real ones may do; nor Mrs. Sinclair neither, 
nor any of her lodgers, nor her nieces, come to fee me 
in my place— Real ones, I fay ; for, Lovelace, I lhall 
find out all your villainies in time—Indeed I lhall—So 
put me there as foon as you can—It is (or your good— 
Then all will pafs for ravings that I can fay, as, I doubt 
not, many poor creatures exclamations do pafs, tho’ there 
may be too much truth in them for all that—And you 
know 1 began to be mad at Hamjlead- —So you faid.—Ah! 
villainous man! what have you not to anfwer for.' 
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A little interval feems to be lent me. I had begun to 
look over what I have written. It is not fit for any one to 
fee, fo far as I have been able to re-perufe it: But my 
head will not hold, I doubt, to go through it all. If 
therefore I have not already mentioned my earned defire, 
let me tell you, it is this: That I be fent out of this 
abominable houfe without delay, and lock’d up in fome 
private madhoufe about this town j for fuch, it feen>6, 
there are; never more to be feen, or to be produced to 
any-body, except in your own vindication, if you Ihould 
be charged with the murder of my perfon j a much lighter , 
crime, than that of my honour, which the greateft villain 
on earth has robbed me of. And deny me not this my 
Jaft requeft, I befeech you j and one other, and that is, 
Never to let me fee you.more / This furely may be granted 
to 

c The mferahjy alufed 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

1 will notbeartby heavy preachments upon this 
plaguy letter. So, not a word of that fort ! The 
paper, thou’lt fee, is blifter’d with the tears even of 
*he harden’d tranfcriber* which has made her ink 
run here-and-there. 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and, I think, 
lhames us all. And fhe is a woman too ! Thou’lt 
fay, The beft things corrupted become the worft. 

But this is .certain, that whatever the fex fet their 
hearts upon, they make thorough work of it. And 
hence it is, that a mifchief, which would end in 
fimple robbery among men-rogues, becomes murder, : 
if a woman be in it. 

I know thou wilt blame me for having had 
reconrfe to art . But do not phylicians prelcribe 
jopiates in acute cafes, where the violence of the 
diforder would be apt to throw the patient into a 
fever or delirium ? I averr, that my motive for this 
expedient w as mercy ; nor could it be any thing elfe. 

Tor a Rape, thou knoweft, to us Rakes, is far from 
being an undefirable thing. Nothing but the Law 

ffonds 
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ftands in our way, upon that account ; and the 
opinion of what a modeft woman will fuflfer, rather 
than become a viva voce accufer, lefiens much am 
honeft fellow’s apprehenfions on that fcore.. Then, 
if thefe fomnivolences [I hate the word opiates on this 
occafion] have turned her head;, that is an effe& the)r 
frequently have upon fome conftitutions ; and in this 
cafe was rather the fault of the dofe, than the defignt 
of the giver. 

But is not wine itfelf an opiate in degree ?—How 
many women have been taken advantage of by wine* 
and other flill more intoxicating viands ?—Let me tell 
thee, Jack, that the experience of many of the paffivt 
fex, and the consciences of many more of the attive y , 
appealed to, will teftify that thy Lovelace is not the 
worft of villains. Nor would I have thee put me 
upon clearing myfelf, by comparifon9; 

If fhe efcape a fettled delirium when my plots 
unravel, I think it is all 1 ought to be concerned 
about. What therefore 1 defire of thee, is. That,, 
if two conftru&ions may be made of my a&ionsy 
thou wilt afford me the moft favourable. For this, 
not only friendlhip, but my own ingenuity, which 
has furnilhed thee with the knowlege of the fa£h, 
againft which thou art fo ready to inveigh, require 
of thee- 

Will is juft returned from an errand toHamftead ^ 
and acquaints me, that Mrs. Townfend was yefter- 
day at Mrs. Moore’s, accompanied by three or four 
rough fellows. She was ftrangely furprifcd at the 
news, that my fpoufe and I are intirely reconciled 
and that two fine ladies, my relations, came to vifit: 
her, and went to town with her : Where fhe is very 
happy with me. She was fure we were not married,, 
fhe faid, unlefs it was while we were at Hamftead : 
And they were fure the ceremony was not performed: 
there. But that the Lady is happy and eafy, is, 

3 unque- 
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unquefttonable : And a fling was thrown out by Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Bevis at mi[chief--maker as they 
knew Mrs. Townfend to be acquainted with Mifs 
Howe. 

Now, fince my Fair-one can neither receive, nor 
fend away letters, I am pretty eafy, as to this Mrs. 
Townfend, and her employer. And I fancy Mifs 
Howe will be puzzled to know what to think of 
the matter, and afraid of fending by Wilfon’s con¬ 
veyance; and perhaps fuppofc, that her friend flights 
her; or has changed her mind in my favour, and is 
afhamed to own it; as (he h s not h. d an anfwer to 
what (he wrote ; and will believe, that the ruftic 
d livtred her laft letter into her own hand. 

Mean time, I have a little project come into my 
head, of a new kind ; juft for amufoment- iake, that’s 
all : Varietv has irreliftible charms. I cannot live 
without intrigue. My charmer has no paflions ; that 
is to fay, none of the paflions that I want her to 
have, She engages all my reverence. I am at pre- 
fent more inclined to regret what I have done, than 
tb proceed to new offences : And (hall regret it till 
I fee how lhe takes it, when recovered. 

Shall I tell thee my proietft ? ’Tis not a high one. 
—’Tis this—To get hither Mrs. Moore, Mifs Raw¬ 
lins, and my Widow Bevis ; for they are defirous to 
make a vifit to my fpoufe, now we are fo happy 
together. And, if I can order it right, Belton, 
Mowbray, Tourville, and I, will (hew them a little 
more of the ways of this wicked town, than they 
at prefent know. Why fhould they be acquainted 
with a man of my chara&er, and not be the better 
and wifer for it ?—I would have every-body rail 
againft rakes with judgment aud knowlege , it they 
will rail. Two of thefe women gave me a great 
deal of trouble : And the third, I am confident, will 
forgive a merry evening. 

I am really fick at heart for a frolick, and have 

no 
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no doubt but this will be an agreeable one. Thefe 
women already think me a wild fellow ; nor do they 
like me the lefs for it, as I can perceive ; and I fhall 
take care, that they fhall be treated with fo much 
freedom before one another’s faces, that in policy 
they fhall keep each other’s counfel. And won’t 
this be doing a kind thing by them ? fince it will 
knit an indifl'oluble band of union and friendfhip 
between three women who are neighbours, and at 
prefent have only common obligations to one another : 
For thou wanteft not to be told, that fecrets of love, 
and fecrets of this nature, are generally the ftrongeft 
cement of female friendfhips. 

But, after all, if my Beloved fhould be happily 
reftored to her intellects, we may have fcenes arife 
betveen us, that will be fufficiently bufy to employ 
all the faculties of thy friend, without looking it 
for ne>v occafions. Already, as I have often >- 
(erved, has fhe been the means of faving fcorctr, yet 
Without her own knowlege. 

Sat. Nght. 

By Dorcas’s account of her Lady’s behaviour, the 
dear creature feems to be recovering. I fhall give 
the earlieft notice of this ro the worthy Captain 
Tomlinfon, that he may apprife uncle John of it. 
I muft be properly enabled, from that quarter to 
pacify her, or, at leaft, to rebate her firft violence- 


LETTER XXXI- 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq \. 

Sunday Afternoon , 6 o’Clock (June 18 .) 

T WENT out early this morning, and returned’ 
not till juft now ; when I was informed, that my 
Beloved, in my abfence, had taken it into her head 
to attempt to get away. 

She tripp’d down, with a parcel tied up in a hand- 
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kerchief, her hood on ; and was a&ually in the entry* 
when Mrs. Sinclair faw her. 

Pray, Madam, whipping between her and the 
dreet-door, be pleafed to let me know whither you 
are going ? ! c:W6»b«* 

Who has a right to controul me ? was the word. 

I have. Madam, by order of your fpoufe : And, 
kemboing her arms, as (he owned, I defire you will 
be pleafed to walk up again. 

She would have fpoken ; but could not : And, 
burfting into tears, turned back, and went up to 
her chamber : And Dorcas was taken to talk for 
fuffering her to be in the pafTage before (he was feen. 

This (hews, as we hoped laft night, that (he is 
recovering her charming intelle&s. 

Dorcas fays, (he was vifible to her, but once be¬ 
fore, the whole day ; and then feemed very folemn 
and fedate. 

I will endeavour to fee her. It mud be in her 
own chamber, I fuppofe; for (he will hardly meet 
me in the dining-room. What advantage will the 
confidence of our fex give me over the modefty of 
hers, if (he be recover’d !—/, the mod confident of 
men : She , the mod delicate of women. Sweet 
foul ! methinks, I have have her before me : Her 
face averted : Speech lod in fighs—Abalh’d—Con- 
fcious—What a triumphant afpe<d will this give me, 
when I gaze in her downcad countenance ! 

<r>n rp 

This moment Dorcas tells me, (he believes (he is 
coming to find me out. She a(ked her after me : And 
Dorcas left her, drying herred-fwoln eyes at her glafs $ 
[No defign of moving me by her tears !] fighing too 
ienfibly for my courage. But to what purpofe have 
I gone thus far, if I purfue not my principal end ? 
—Nicenefs mud be a little abated. She knows the 
word. That (he cannot fly me ; that (he mud fee 
me 5 and that I can look her into a fweet confufion; 
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are circumftances greatly in my favour. What can 
lhe do, but rave and exclaim ? I am ufed to raving 
and exclaiming—But, if recovered, I {hall fee how 
{he behaves upon this our firft fenfible interview, 
after what {he has fuffered. 

Here £he comes!— ' 


LETTER XXXII. 


Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, 

Sunday Night • 

^VTEVER blame me for giving way to have Art 
ufed with this admirable creature. All the 
princes of the air, or beneath it, joining with me, 
could never have fubdued her while {he had her 
fenfes. 

I will not anticipate—Only to tell thee, that 1 am 
too much awaken’d by her to think of fleep, were 
I to go to bed ; and fo {hall have nothing to do, but 
to write an account of our odd converfation, while 
it is fo ftrong upon my mind that I can think of 
nothing elfe. 

She was drefs’d in a white damalk night-gown, 
with lefs negligence than for fome days paft. I was 
fitting, with my pen in my fingers; and flood 
up when I firft faw her, with great complaifance, 
as if the day were ftill her own. And fo indeed 
it is. 

She entered with fuch dignity in her manner, as 
ftruck me with great awe, and prepared me for the 
poor figure I made in the fubfequent converfation. 
A poor figure indeed !—But I will do her juftice. 

She came up with quick fteps, pretty clofe to me ; 
a white handkerchief in her hand ; her eyes neither 
fierce nor mild, but very earneft; and a fix’d fedate- 
nefs in her whole afpe£f, which feemed to be the 
effe& of deep contemplation: And thus {he accofted 
roe. with an air and action that I never faw equaf d 
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v. 

You fee before you, Sir, the wretch, whofe pre¬ 
ference of you to all your Sex you hjave rewarded—as 
it indeed deferved to be rewarded. My father’s 
dreadful curfe has already operated upon me in the 
very letter of it, as to This life; and it feems to 
me too evident, that it will not be your fault, that 
it is not intirely completed in the lofs of my Toul, 
as well as of my honour-—Which you, villainous 
man! have robbed me of, with a bafenefs fo unna¬ 
tural, fo inhuman, that, it feems, you, even you, 
had not the heart to attempt it, till my fenfes were 
‘made the previous facrifice. 

Here I made an hefitating effort to fpeak, laying 
'down my pen—But fhe proceeded: -— Hear me. out, 
'guilty wretch 1—abandon’d man!— Man did I fay ?— 

Yet what name elfe can 1 ? fince. the mortal worry- }] 
f ihgs of the fierceft beaft would have been more 
natural, and infinitely more welcome, than what 
‘you have a<fted by me ; and that with a premedita- i 
;tion and contrivance worthy only of that fingle i 
heart, which now, bafe as well as ingrateful as thou i 
art, feems. to quake within thee. — And well may’ft i 
thoii quake ; well may’ft thou tremble and falter ; 
and hefifate, as thou doft, when thou refle&eft upon ; 
what I havfe fuffer’d for thy fake, and the returns 
thou haft made me ! ' ‘. * '\ 

By my foul,* Bedford, my whole frame was fhaken : 

For not only .her looks, and her adtion, but her 
voice, fo folemn, was inexpreflibly* affedling : And 
then my cuffed guilt, and her innocence, and merit, 

■and rahk, and fuperiority of talents, all ftared me at 
that inftant in the face fo formidably, that my pre¬ 
sent account, to which fhe unexpectedly called me, 
feemed, as I then thought, to refemble that general 
one, to which we are told we fhall be fummoned, 
when out cohfcience fhall be our accufer. 

But l 
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But fhe had had time to colJe& all the powers of 
her eloquence. The whole day probably in her in- 
telle&s. And then I was the more difappointed, as I 
had thought I could have gazed the dear creature into 
confulion—But it is plain, that the fenfe fhe has of 
her wrongs fets this matchlefs woman above all lejfer , 
all weaker confederations. 

My dear—My love—I— I — I never—No never— 
Lips trembling, limbs quaking, voice inward, hefi- 
tating, broken—Never furely did mifcreant look fo 
like a mifcreant! While thus (he proceeded, waving 
her fnowy hand, with all the graces of moving ora¬ 
tory. 

I have no pride in the confufion viflble in thy 
whole perfon. I have been all the day praying for 
a compofure, if I could not efcape from this vile 
houfe, that ihould once more enable me to look up 
to my deftroyer with the confcioufnefs of an innocent 
fufferer.—Thou feeft me, fince my wrongs are beyond 
the power of zuords to exprefs , thou feeft me, calm■ 
enough to wifli, that thou mayft continue harafled by 
the workings of thy own confcience, till effe&ual 
repentance take hold of thee, that fo thou mayft not 
forfeit all title to that mercy, which thou haft not 
fhewn to the poor creature now before thee,, who 
had fo well deferved to meet with a faithful friend*, 
where fhe met with the worft of enemies. 

But tell me (for no doubt thou haft fame (cherne 
to purfue), Tell me, fince I am a prifoner, as I find* 
in the vileft of houfes, and have not a friend to pro¬ 
tect or fave me, what thou intended fhall become 
of the remnant of a life not worth the keeping ? 
Tell me, if yet there are more evils referved for me 
and whether thou haft enter’d into a compadt with 
the grand deceiver, in the perfon of his horrid agent 
in this houfe; and if the ruin of my foul, that my 
father’s curfe may be fulfilled, is to complete the 
triumphs of fo vile a confederacy ?—Anfwer me !—* 

M 6 Say* 
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Say, if thou haft courage to fpeak out to her whom 
thou haft ruined, tell me, what further I am to fuflfer 
from thy barbarity ? 

She flopp’d here; and, fighing, turn’d her fweet 
face from me, drying up with her handkerchief thofe 
tears which fhe endeavour’d to reftrain ; and, when 
fhe could not, to conceal from my fight. 

As I told thee, I had prepared myfelf for high 
paflions, raving, flying, tearing, execration : Thefe 
tranfient violences, the workings of fudden grief, 
and fhame, and vengeance, would have fet us upon 
a par with each other, and quitted fcores. Thefe 
have I been accuftomed to ; and, as nothing violent 
is lafting, with thefe I could have wifhed to encoun¬ 
ter. But fuch a majeftic compofure—Seeking me— 
whom yet, it is plain by her attempt to get away, 
file would have avoided feeing—No Lucretia-like 
vengeance upon herfelf in her thought—Yet fwal- 
low’d up, her whole mind fwallow’d up, as I may 
fay, by a grief fo heavy, as, in her own words, to 
be beyond the power of fpeech to exprefs—and to be 
able, difcompofed as fhe was to the very morning, to 
put fuch a home-queftion to me, as if fhe had pene¬ 
trated my future view—How could I avoid looking 
like a fool, and anfwering, as before, in broken fen- 
tences, and confufion ? 

What—What-a—What—has been done—I, I, I 
—-cannot but fay—Muft own—Muft confefs—Hem 
—Hem—Is not right—Is not what fhould have been 
■—But-a—But—But—I am truly—truly—forry for 
it—Upon my foul I am—And—And—will do all- 
do every thing—Do what—What-ever is incumbent 
upon me—all that you—that you—that you fhall re¬ 
quire, to make you amends !- 

O Belford ! Belford ! Whofe the triumph now ! 
.—Hers, or mine ? 

Amends ! O thou truly defpicable wretch !—Then, 
lifting up her eyes—Good Heaven ! Who fhall pity 
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the creature, who could fall by fo bafe a mind !—• 
Yet—and then fhe looked indignantly upon me — 
Yet, I hate thee not, bafe and low-fouPd as thou art! 
half fo much as I hate myfelf, that I farw thee not 
fooner in thy proper colours !—That I hoped either 
morality, gratitude*, or humanity from a libertine, 
who, to be a libertine, muft have got over and de¬ 
fied all moral fanSions ( a ). 

She then called upon her coufin Morden’s name, 
as if he had warned her againft a man of free prin¬ 
ciples j and walked towards the window ; her hand¬ 
kerchief at her eyes: But, turning fhort towards 
me,^with an air of mingled fcorn and maj t^.y-\JVhat^ 
at the moment , would I have given never to have /#- 
jured her !J What amends haft thou to propofe !— 
What amends can fuch a one as Thou make to a per- 
fon of fpirit, or common fenfe, for the evils thou haft 
fo inhumanly made me fufFer? 

As foon, Madam—As foon—as—As foon as your 
uncle—or—not waiting- 

Thou wouldft tell me, I fuppofe—I know what 
thou wouldft tell me—But thinkeft thou, that mar¬ 
riage will fatisfy for a guilt like thine? Deftitute as 
thou haft made me both of friends and fortune, I too 
much defpife the wretch, who could rob himfelf of his 
wife's virtue , to endure the thoughts of thee, in the 
light thou feemcft to hope I will accept thee in . 

I hefitated an interruption : But my meaning dy’d 
away upon my trembling lips. I could oftly pro¬ 
nounce the word marriage— And thus fhe proceeded : 

Let me therefore know, whether I am to be con- 
trouled in the future difpofal of myfelf? Whether, 
in a country of liberty, as this , where the Sovereign 
of it muft not be guilty of your wickednefs; and 
where you neither durft have attempted it, had I one 
friend, or relation to look upon me, I am to be kept 

here 


(«' Her coufin Morderis 'words to her in his letter front 
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here a prifoner, to fuftain frefh injuries ? Whether, 
in a word, you intend to hinder me from going whi¬ 
ther my deftiny fhall lead me ? 

After a paufe ; for I was ft ill lilent; 

Can you not anfwer me this plain queftion ?—I 
quit all claim, all expe&ation upon you — What 
right have you to detain me here ? 

I could not fpeak. What could I fay to fuch a 
queftion ? 

O wretch [ wringing her uplifted hands, had I not 
been robbed of my fenfes, and that in the bafejl 
manner—You beft know how—Had I been able to 
account for myfelf, and your proceedings, or to have 
known but how the days pafled 5 a whole week fhould 
not have gone over my head, as I find it has done, 
before I had told you, what I now tell you— That the 
man , who has been the villain to me you have been , Jhall 
never make me his wife. —I will write to my uncle, to 
lay alide his kind intentions in my favour—All my 
profpe&s are fhut in — I give myfelf up for a loft 
creature as to this world—Hinder me not from en¬ 
tering upon a life of fevere penitence, for correfpond- 
ing, after prohibition, with a wretch, who has too 
well juftified all their warnings and inveteracy ; and 
for throwing myfelf into the power of your vile arti¬ 
fices.—Let me try to fecure the only hope I have 
left.—This is all the amends I afk of you. I repeat, 
therefore, Am I now at liberty to difpofe of myfelf 
as I pleafe ? 

Now comes the fool, the mifcreant again, hefi- 
tating his broken anfwer : My deareft love, I am 
confounded, quite confounded, at the thought of 
what—of what has been done; and at the thought 
of-—To whom. I fee, I fee, there is no withftand- 
ing your eloquence !—Such irrefiftable proofs of the 
love of virtue for its own fake—did I never hear of, 
nor meet with, in all my reading. And if you can for¬ 
give a repentant villain, that thus on his knees im- 

Go glc pieces 
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•plores your forgivepefs [Then down 1 dropt, abfo- 
lutely in earneft in all I faid], I vow by all that’s Sa¬ 
cred and Juft (and a may a thunderbolt ftrike me 
dead at your feet, if I am not fincere !), that 1 will 
by mairiage, before to-morrow-noon, without wait¬ 
ing for your uncle, or any-body, do you all the ju- 
ftice I now can do you. And you fhall ever after 
controul and direft me as you pleafe, till you have 
made me more worthy of your angelic purity, than 
now I am : Nor will I prefume fo much as to touch 
your garment, till I have the honour to call fo great 
a bleffing lawfully mine. 

O thou guileful betrayer ! There is a juft God,, 
whom thou invokeft : Yet the thunderbolt defcends 
not; and thou liveft to imprecate and deceive ! 

My deareft life ! rifing j for 1 hoped (he was re¬ 
lenting 


Hadft thou not finned beyond the pcjjibility of for- 
givenefs, interrupted (he ; and had this been the firft 
time that thus thou folemnly promifeft and invokeft 
the vengeance thou haft as often defied ; the defpe- 
ratenefs of my condition might have induced me to 
think of taking a wretched chance with a man fo 
profligate. But, after what I have fuffered by thee y 
it would be crhninal in me to wifh to bind my foul in 
covenant to a man fo nearly ally’d to perdition. 

Good God !—how uncharitable !—I offer not to 
defend—Would to Heaven that I could recall —So 
nearly ally'd to perdition , Madam ! — So profligate a 
man, Madam !• 


O how fhort is expreflion of thy crimes, and my 

fufferings 1— Such premeditation in thy bafenefs !—— 

To proftitute the chara&ers of perfons of honour of 

thy own family!—And all to delude a poor creature, 

whom thou oughteft— But why talk 1 to thee ?—Be 

thy crimes upon thy head !—Once more I afk thee. 

Am I, or am I not, at my own liberty now ? 

1 I offer d 
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I offer’d to fpeak in defence of the women, de¬ 
claring that they really were the very perfons- 

Prefume not, interrupted (he, bafe as thou art, to 
fay one word in thine own vindication on this head. I 
have been contemplating their behaviour, their con- 
verfation, theiiv over-ready acquiefcencies to my de¬ 
clarations in thy disfavour ; their free, yet affedledly 
referved light manners : And now, that the fad event 
has open’d my eyes, and I have compared fa£ta and 
paflages together, in the little interval that has been 
lent me, I wonder I could not diftinguifh the be¬ 
haviour of the unmatron-like jilt whom thou broughteft 
to betray me, from the worthy lady whom thou haft 
the honour to call thy aunt: And that I could not 
dete<ft the fuperficial creature, whom thou pafledtt 
upon me for the virtuous Mifs Montague. 

Amazing uncharitablenefs in a lady fo good her- 
felf!—That the high fpirits thofe ladies were in to 
fee you , fhould fubje<ft them to fuch cenfures !■—I do 

moft folemnly vow,. Madam- 

That they were, interrupting me, verily and in¬ 
deed Lady Betty Lawrance, and thy coufin Montague ! 
—-O wretch ! I fee by thy folemn averrment [7 had 
not yet averr’d //] what credit ought to be given to 

all the reft. Had I no other proof- 

Interrupting her, I befought her patient ear. 4 T 
4 had found myfelf,’ I told, her, 4 almoft avowedly, 
4 defpifed and hated. I had no hope of gaining her 
4 love, or her confidence. The letter {he had left 
4 behind her, on her removal to Hamftead,. fuffici- 
4 ently convinced me, that {he was intirely under 
4 Mifs Howe’s influence, and waited but the return 
4 of a ktter from her, to enter upon meafures that 
4 would deprive me of her for ever : Mils Howe had 
4 ever been my enemy: More fo then , no doubt, 

4 from the contents of the letter Ihe had written to 
4 her on her firft coming to Hamftead : That I dared 
* not tQ ftand the event of fuch a letter y and was glad 
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i of an opportunity, by Lady Betty’s and my coufin.’s 

* means (tho’ they knew not my motive), to get her 
‘ back to town ; far, at the time, from intending the 

* outrage which my defpair, and her want of con- 

* fiden.ce in me, put me fo vilely upon’- 

I would have proceeded j and particularly would 
have faid fomething of Captain Tomlinfon and her 
Uncle ; but {he would not hear me further. And in¬ 
deed it was with vifiblc indignation, and not without 
feveral angry interruptions, that (he heard me fay fo 
much. 

Would I dare, {he alked me, to offer at a pallia* 
tion of my bafenefs ? — The two women, {he wa^ 
convinced, were impoftors—She knew not but Cap*- 
tain Tomlinfon, and Mr. Mennell were fo too. But,, 
whether they were fo or not, / was. And {he in¬ 
filled upon being at her own difpofal for the remainder 
of her {hort life—For indeed {he abhorred me in every 
light ; and more particularly in that, in which I of¬ 
fer’d myfelf to her acceptance. 

And, faying this, {he flung from me ; leaving me 
abfolutely {hock’d and confounded at her part of a 
converfation, which {he began with fuch uncommon, 
however fevere compofure, and concluded with fo 
much fincere and unaffected indignation. 

And now, Jack, I muft addrefs one ferious para¬ 
graph particularly to thee. 

I have not yet touched upon cohabitation—Her 
uncle’s mediation {he does not abfolutely difcredit, as 
I had the pleafure to find by one hint in this con¬ 
verfation—Yet {he fufpeCts my future views, and 
has doubts about Mennell and Tomlinfon. 

I do fay, If {he come fairly at her lights, at her 
clues, or what {hall I call them ? her penetration is 
wonderful . 

But if {he do not come at them fairly, then is her 
incredulity, then is her antipathy to me, evidently ac¬ 
counted for. 


I will 
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I will fpeak out—Thou could ft not, furely, play 
me booty. Jack ?—Surely thou couldft not let thy 
weak pity for her lead thee to an unpardonable breach 
of truft to thy friend , who has been fo unreferved in 
his communications to thee ? 

I cannot believe thee capable of fuch a bafenefs. 
Satisfy me, however, upon this head. I muft make 
a curfed figure in her eye, vowing and protefting, as 
I {hall not fcruple occasionally to vow and proteft, if 
all the time (he has had unqueftionable informations 
of my perfidy 1—I know thou as little feareft me, as 
I do thee, in any point of manhood ; and wilt fcorn 
to deny it, if thou haji done it, when thus home 
prefied. i 

And here I have a good mind to ftop, and write 
no farther, till I have thy anfwer. i 

And fo I will. 

Monday morn . pajt three . 

LETTER XXXIII. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efg* 

Monday morn. 5 o'clock (June 19)* 
Muft write on. Nothing elfe can divert me: 
And I think thou c*n 4 not have been a dog to me. 

I would fain have clofed my eyes ; But fleep flies 
me. W ell fays Horace , as tranflated by Cowley . 

The halcyon Sleep will never build his neft 
In any ftormy breaft. 

9 Tis not enough , that he does find 
Clouds and Darknefs in the mind: 

Darknefs but half his work will do. 

’Tis not enough : He muft find Quiet too. 

Now indeed do I from my heart wifh, that I had 
never known this lady. But who would have thought 
there had been fuch a woman in the world ? Of all 
the fex I have hitherto known, or heard, or read of. 

Go gle 
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it was once fubdued , and always fubdued. The firjf 
ftruggle was generally the lajl j or, at leaft, the fubfe- 
cjuent ftruggles were fo much fainter and fainter, that 
a man would rather have them, than be without 
them. But how know I yet 

•OP 'OP 

It is now near fix—The fun has been illuminating, 
for feveral hours, every thing about me : For that 
impartial orb fhines upon mother .Sinclair’s houfe, as 
well as upon any other: But nothing within me can 
it illuminate. 

At day-dawn I looked thro’ the key-hole of my 
Beloved’s door. She had declared {he would not put 
off her cloaths any more in this houfe. There I be¬ 
held her in a fweet {lumber, which I hope will prove 
refrefhing to her difturbed fenfes ; fitting in her elbow- 
chair, her apron over her head, and that fupported 
by one fweet hand, the other hanging down upon her 
fide, in a fleepy lifeleflnefs $ half of one pretty foot 
only vifible. 

See the difference in our cafes, thought I! She, the 
charming injured, can fweetly deep, while the varlet 
injurer cannot clofe his eyes *, and has been trying to 
no purpofe, the whole night, to divert his melan¬ 
choly, and to fly from himfeif! 

As every vice generally brings on its own p nifh- 
ment, even in this life, if any thing were to tempt 
me to doubt of future punifliment, it would be, that 
there can hardly be a greater, than that which I at 
this inftant experience in my own remorfe. 

I hope it will go off.—If not, well will the dear 
creature be avenged ; for I {hall be the moft mife- 
rable of men. 

- ■ • , Six 0 ’ clock. 

Just now Dorcas tells me, that her lady is pre¬ 
paring openly, and without difguife, to be gone, 
probable* The humour {he flew away from me 
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in laft night, has given me expectation of fuch an en- 
terprize. 

Now, Jack, to be thus hated*, and defpifed !— 
And if I have finned beyond forgivenefs- 

V4. Ao 

But (he has fent me a meflage by Dorcas, that (he 
will meet me in the dining-room; and defires [Odd 
enough !] that the wench may be prefent at the con- 
verfation that (hall pafs between us. This meflage- 
gives me hope. 

Nine o y clock. 

Confounded art, cunning, villainy !—By my 
foul, (he had like to have dipt thro* my fingers. She 
meant nothing by her meflage, but to get Dorcas out 
of the way, and a clear coafl. Is a fancied diflrefs 
fufficient to juflify this lady for difpenfing with her 
principles ? Does fhe not fhew me, that fhe can wil¬ 
fully deceive, as well as I ? 

Had fhe been in the fore-houfe, and no paffage to 
go thro’ to get at the flreet-door, fhe had certainly 
been gone. But her hafle betray’d her : For Sally 
Martin happening to be in the fore-parlour, and hear¬ 
ing a fwifter motion than ufual, and a milling of 
filks, as if from fomebody in a hurry, looked out; 
and feeing who it was, flept between her and the 
door, and fet her back againfl it. 

You mull not go, Madam. Indeed you mufl not. 

By what right ?—And how dare you ?—And fuch 
like imperious airs the dear creature gave herfelf.— 
While Sally called out for her aunt; and half a dozen 
voices joined inflantly in the cry, for me to haflen 
down, to haflen down, in a moment. 

I was gravely inflruCting Dorcas above-flairs, and 
wondering what would be the fubjecl of the con¬ 
version which fhe was to be a witnefs to, when thefe 
outcries reached my ears. And down I flew.—And 
there was the charming creature, the fweet deceiver, 
panting for breath, her back againfl the partition, a 
Go Oie parcel 
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parcel in her hand [Women make no excurfions 
without their parcels] Sally, Polly (but Polly oblig- 
ingly pleading for her) the Mother, Mabell, and Peter 
(the footman of thehoufe), about her; all, however, 
keeping their diflance; the Mother and Sally between 
her and the door—In her foft rage the dear foul, re¬ 
peating, I will go !—Nobody has a right—I will go ! 
—If you kill me, women, I won’t go up again! 

As foon as Ihe faw me, Ihe ftept a pace or two to¬ 
wards me; Mr, Lovelace, I will go! faid Ihe —Do 
you authorize thefe women—What right have they, 
ox you either, to flop me ? 

Is this, my dear, preparative to the converfation 
you led me to expert in the dining-room ? And do 
you think I can part with you thus ?—Do you think 
I will f 

And am I, Sir, to be thus befet! — Surrounded 
thus ?—What have thefe women to do with me ? 

I defired them to leave us, all but Dorcas, who 
was down as foon as I. I then thought it right to 
aliume an air of refolution, having found my tame- 
nefs fo greatly triumphed over. And now, my dear, 
faid I (urging her reluctant feet), be pleafed to walk 
into the fore-parlour. Here, fince you will not go 
up flairs—Here we may hold our parley : and Dorcas 
he witnefs to it. —And now, Madam, feating her, 
and flicking my hands in my fides, your pleafure ! 

Infolent villain ! faid the furious lady. And, rifing, 
ran to the window, and threw up the fafh [She knew 
not, I fuppoie, that there were iron rails before the 
windows]. And, when fhe found fhe could not get 
out into the flreet, clafping her uplifted hands toge¬ 
ther-—having dropt her parcel—For the love of God, 
good hone# man 1—For the love of God, miftrefs— 
to two paflers-by—!-a poor, poor creature, faid fhe, 
ruin’d ]- 


I clafp’d her in my arms, people beginning to gather 
about the window: And then fhe cried out, Murder! 
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Help! help! - And carried her up to the dining-room, 
in fpight of her little plotting heart (as I may now call 
it), altho’ {he violently ftruggled, catching hold of 
the banifters here and there, as (he could. I would 
have feated her there, but (he funk down half-mo- 
tionlefs, pale as afhes. And a violent burft of tears 
happly reliev’d her. 

Dorcas wept over her. The wench was actually 
moved for her! 

Violent hyfterics fucceeded. I left her to Mabel!, 
Dorcas, and Polly ; the latter the moft fupportable 
to her of the fifterhood. 

This attempt, fo refolutely made, alarmed me not 
a little. 

Mrs. Sinclair, and her nymphs, are much more 
concerned ; becaufe of the reputation of their houfe* 
as they call it, having receiv’d fome infults (broken 
windows threaten’d), to make them produce the 
young creature who cried out. 

While the mobbifh inquifitors were in the height 
of their office, the women came running up to me, 
to know what they fhould do; a conftable being 
a£tually fetch’d. 

Get the conftable into the parlour, faid I, with 
three or four of the forwarded of the mob, and pro¬ 
duce one of the nymphs, onion-ey’d, in a moment, 
with diforder’d head-drefs and neck-kerchief, and let 
her own herfelf the perfon : The occafion, a female 
fkirmilh; but fatisfied with the juftice done her. Then 
give a dram or two to each fellow, and all will be well. 

Eleven 0 * clock . 

All done, as I advifed ; and all is well. 

Mrs. Sinclair wifhes fhe never had feen the face of 
fo fkittifh a lady ; and fhe and Sally are extremely 
preffing with me, to leave the perverfe beauty to their 
breaking , as they call it, for four or five days. But 
I cur fed them into filence j only ordering double 
^necaution for the future. 

Go glc Polly, 
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Polly, tho* {he confoled the dear perverfe-one all 
{he could, when with her , infifts upon it to me , that 
nothing but terror will procure me tolerable ufage. 

Dorcas was challenged by the women upon her 
tears. She own’d them real. Said, She was afham’d 
of herfelf; but could not help it. So fincere, fo 
unyielding a grief, in fo fiveet a lady !—. 

The women laugh’d at her: But I bid her make 
no apologies for her tears, nor mind their laughing, 

I was glad to fee them fo ready. Good ufe might be 
made of fuch ftrangers. In fhort, I would have her 
indulge them often, and try if it were not poffible to 
gain her lady’s confidence by her concern for her. 

She faid, T hat her lady did take kind notice of 
them to her ; and was glad to fee fuch tokens of 
humanity in her. 

Well then, faid I, your party whether any thing 
come of it or not, is to be tender-hearted. It can do 
no harm, if no good. But take care you are not too 
fuddenly , or too ojficioufly compaffionate. 

So Dorcas will be a humane good fort of creature, 

I believe, very quickly with her lady. And as it be¬ 
comes women to be fo, and as my Beloved is willing 
to think highly of her own fex i it will the more 
readily pafs with her. 

I thought to have had one trial (having gone fo far) 
for cohabitation. But what hope can there be of luc- 
ceed ing? -She is invincible ! - Again!! all my notions, 
again!!: all my conceptions (thinking of her as a wo¬ 
man, and in the very bloom of her charms), (he is 
abfolutely invincible ! — My whole view, at the pre- 
fent, is to do her legal juftice ! if I can but once 
more get her out of her altitudes ! 

The confent of fuch a lady, muft make her ever 
new, ever charming. But, aftonifhing \ Can the 
want of a church ceremony make fuch a difference ! 

She owes me her confent; for hitherto I have had 
nothing to boaft of. All, of my fide, has been deep 

remorfe* 
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remorfe, anguifti of mind, and love increafed rather 
than abated. 

How her proud reje&ion flings me 1 -And yet I hope 
{till to get her to liften to my ftories of the family-re¬ 
conciliation, and of her Uncle and Capt. Tomlinfon. 
—And as fhe has given me a pretence to detain her, 
againft her wiH, (he muji fee me, whether in tem¬ 
per, or not—She cannot help it. And if Love will 
not do, Terror, as the women advife, muft be tried. 

A nice part, after all, has my Beloved to a£L If 
{he forgive me eafily, I refume, perhaps, my proje£b : 
—If (he carry her rejection into violence, that vio¬ 
lence may make me defperate, and occaflon frefh 
violence—She ought, fince {he thinks fhe has found 
the women out, to confider where Jhe is. 

I am confoundedly out of conceit with myfelf. If 
I give up my contrivances, my joy in ftratagem, and 
plot, and invention, I {hall be but a common man : 
Such another dull heavy creature as thyfelf. Yet 
what does even my fuecefs in my machinations bring 
me, but difgrace, repentance, regret ? But I am 
overmatched, egregioufly overmatched, by this lady. 
What to do with her, or without her, I know not. 

LETTER XXXIV. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 

I Have this moment intelligence from Simon Parfons, 
one of Lord M.’s ftewards, that his Lordftiip is very 
ill. Simon, who is my obfequious fervant, in virtue 
of my prefumptive heirfhip, gives me a hint in his 
letter, that my prefence at M.-Hall will not be amifs. 
So, I muft accelerate, whatever be the courfe I {hall 
be allowed or compelled to take. 

No bad profpe&s for this charming creature, if 
the old peer would be fo kind as to furrender ; and 
many a fummons has his gout given him. A good 
8000 /. a year ; and perhaps the title reverfionary, 
would help me up with her. 
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Proudly as this lady pretends to be above all pride, 
grandeur will have its charms with her ; for grandeur 
always makes a man’s face fhine in a woman’s eye. 
I have a pretty good, becaufe a clear, eftate, as it is : 
But what a noble variety of mifchief will 8000 /. a 
year enable a man to do ? 

Perhaps thou’lt fay, I do already all that comes into 
my head: But that’s a miftake — Not one half, I 
will allure thee. And even good folfo, as I have heard, 
love to have the power of doing mifchief, whether 
they make ufe of zV, or not . ' The late Queen Anne, 
who was a very good woman, was always fond of 
prerogative . And her miniftejs, in her name, in more 
inftances than one, made a minijlerial ufe of this her 
foible. 




<r\n 
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But now, at laft, am I to be admitted to the 
prefence of my angry Fair-one : After three denials, 
neverthelefs j and a peremptory from me, by Dorcas, 
that I mull fee her in her chamber, if I cannot fee 
her in the dining-room. 

Dorcas, however, tells me, that (he fays, If Ihe 
were at her own liberty, Ihe would never fee me more ; 
and that Ihe has been alking after the characters and 
conditions of the neighbours. I fuppofe, now Ihe has 
found her voice, to call out for help from them, if 
there were any to hear her. 

She will have it now, it feems, that I had the 
wickednefs, from the very beginning, to contrive for 
her ruin, a houfe fo convenient for dreadful mifchief 

Dorcas begs of her to be pacified—Intreats her to 
fee me with patience—Tells her, that I am one of 
the molt determin’d of men, as Ihe has heard fay— 
That gentlenefs may do with me ; but that frothing 
elfe will, Ihe ,believes. And what, as her lady- 
{hip (as {he always {Files her) is married , if I had 
broke my oath, or intended to break it !-— 

Vol. V. N She 
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She hinted plain enough to the honeft wench, that 
fhe was not married.-—'But Dorcas would not under¬ 
hand her. 

This (hews, that fhe is refolv’d to keep no meafures. 
And now is to be a trial of (kill, whether (he (hall or not. 

Dorcas has hinted to her my Lord's illnefs, as a piece 
of intelligence that dropped in converfation from me. 

But here I ftop. My Beloved, purfuant to my per¬ 
emptory meflage, is juft gone up into the dining-room* 

LETTER XXXV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Monday afternoon , June 19. 

*pITY me, Jack, for pity’s fake; fince, if thou 
doft not, no-body elfe will : And yet never was 
there a man of my genius, and lively temper, that 
wanted it more. We are apt to attribute to the 
devil every-thing that happens to us, which we would 
not have happen : But here, being (as perhaps thou’lt 
fay) the devil, myfelf, my plagues arife from an angel* 
I fuppofe all mankind is to be plagu’d by its contrary. 

She began with me like a true woman ( She in 
the fault, I to be blamed) the moment I enter’d 
the dining-room:—Not the leaft apology., not the 
lead excufe, for the uproar (lie had made, and the 
trouble (he had given.me. 

I come, faid (he, into thy detefted prefence, be- 
-caufe I cannot help it. But why am I to be impri¬ 
son'd here ? - Altho* to no purpofe, I cannot help— 

Deareft Madam, interrupted 1, give not way to fo 
much violence* You muft know, that your deten¬ 
tion is inti rely owing to the defire I have to make 
you all the amends that is in my power to make you. 
And This, as well fo r your fake as my own. —Surely^ 
there is ftill one way left to repair the wrongs you have 
Offer’d.- 


Catifi thou blot out the pall week ? Sevsidl weeks 
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pad, I Ihould fay ; ever fince I have been with theef 
Canft thou call back time ?—If thou canft-. 

Surely, Madam, again interrupting her, If I may 
be permitted to call you legally mine, I might have 
but anticip- 

Wretch, that thou art! Say not another word 
upon this fubjeCfc. When thou vowedft, when thou 
promifedft at Hamftead, I had begun to think, that I 
muft be thine. If I had con fen ted, at the requeft of 
thofe I thought thy relations, this would have been a 
principal inducement. That I could then have brought 
thee, what was mofl wanted, an unfullied honour in 
dowry, to a wretch deftitutc of all honour; and 
could have met the gratulations of a family, to which 
thy life has been one continued difgrace, with a con- 
fcioufnefs of deferring their gratulations. But thinkeft 
thou, that I will give a harlot-niece to thy honourable 
uncle, and to thy real aunts ; and a coufin to thy cou- 
fins from a brothel ? For fuch, in my opinion, is this 
detefted houfe !—-Then, lifting up her clafped hands, 
c Great and good God of Heaven, faid fhe, give 
c me patience to fupport myfelf under the weight of 
6 thofe afflictions, which Thou, for wife and good 
c ends, tho* at prefent impenetrable by me, haft 
< permitted ! 

Then, turning towards me, who knew neither 
what to fay to her, nor for myfelf, I renounce thee 
for ever, Lovelace !—Abhorred of my foul! for ever 
I renounce thee ! — Seek thy fortunes wherefoever 
thou wilt !—Only now, that thou haft already ruin’d 
me-- 

Ruin’d you, Madam — The world need not—'I 
knew not what to fay—— 

Ruin’d me in my own eyes, and that is the fame 
to me, as if all the world knew it^Hinder me not 
from going whither my myfterious deftiny fhall lead 
me- 

Why hefttate you. Sir? What right have you to 
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flop me, as you lately did ; and to bring me up by 
force, my hands and arms bruifed with your violence ? 
What right have you to detain me here l 

I am cut to the heart, Madam, with inve&ives fo 
violent. I am but too fenfible of the wrong I have 
'done you, or I could not bear your reproaches. The 
man who perpetrates a villainy, and refolves to go on 
with it, (hews not the compun&ion I (hew. Yet, 
if you think yourfelf in my power, I would caution 
you. Madam, not to make me defperate. For you 
jhall be mine, or my life (hall be the forfeit I Nor is 
life worth having without you !—— 

Be thine ! —I be thine!■ —faid the paflionate Beauty. 
O how lovely in her violence 1— 

Yes, Madam, Be mine! ~~ 1 repeat, You /nail be 
mine !— My very crime is your glory. My love, 
my admiration Gf you is increafed by what has pafl'ed : 
And fo it ought . I am willing. Madam, to court 
your returning favour : But let me tell you, were 
the houfe befet by a thoufand armed men, re- 
folved to take you from me, they (hould not effe<5l 
their purpofe, while I had life. 

I never, never will be yours, faid (he, clafping 
her hands together, and lifting up her eyes !—I never 
will be yours ! 

We may yet fee many happy years, Madam. All 
your friends may be reconciled to you. The treaty 
for that purpofe is in greater forwardnefs than you 
imagine. You know better than to think the worfe 
of yourfelf for fuffering what you could not help. In¬ 
join but the terms I can make my peace with you 
upon, and I will inftantly comply. 

Never, never, repeated (he, will I be yours !—• 
Only forgive me, my deareft life, this one time !-— 
A virtue fo invincible ! what further view can I have 
againft you ?—Have I attempted any further outrage ? 
—If you will be mine, your injuries , will be injuries 
done to myfelf. You have too well guefled at the 
fV, a\i> unnatural 
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unnatural arts that have been ufed ? — But can a 
greater teftimony be given of your virtue ?—And' 
now I have only to hope, that altho’ I cannot make- 
you complete amends, yet that you will permit me 
to make you all the amends that can poflibly be* 
made. 

Hear me out, I befeech you,- Madam $• for (he 
was going to fpeak with an afpe£t unpacifiedly angry 
The God, whom you ferve, requires but repentance 
and amendment. Imitate Him r my dtareft love, 
and blefs me with the means of reforming a courfe 
of life, that begins to be hateful to me. That was- 
once your favourite point*- Refume it,- deareft crea¬ 
ture : In charity to a foul as well as body, which 
once, as I flatter’d myfelf, was more than indifferent, 
to you, refume it.- And let to-morrow’s fun wit- 
nefs to our efpoufals. 

1 cannot judge thee, faid fhe; but the God to 
whom thou fo boldly referreft, can ; and affure thy- 
felf He will.- But*, if compun&ion has really taken 
hold of thee; if indeed thou art touched for thy in¬ 
grateful bafenefs^ and meaneft any thing by pleading 
the holy example thou recommendeft to my imita¬ 
tion ini this thy pretended repentant moment, let 
me. lift.thee thoroughly ; and, by thy anfwer, I Ihali 
judge of the fincerity of thy pretended declarations. 

Tell me then, Is there any reality in the treaty 
thou haft pretended to be on foot between my Uncle 
and Captain Tomlinfon, and thy felf ?—Say, and 
befitate not, is there any truth in that ftory ?—But, 
remember, if there be not, and thou avoweft that 
there is, what further condemnation attends thy 
averrment, if it beas folemn, as I require it to be ! 

This was a curfed thruft. What could I fay ?— 
Surely, this mercilefs lady is refolved to damn me,- 
thought I, and yet accufes me of a defign againft 
her foul !—But was I not obliged to proceed as I. 
had benun ? 
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In fhort, I folemnly averr’d, that there was !-~-- 
How one crime, as the good folks fay, brings on 
another ? 

I added,. That the Captain had been in town, and 
would have waited on her, bad fhe not been indif- 
pofed : That he went down much affli&ed, as well 
on her account, as on that of her uncle ; tho’ I had. 
not acquainted him either with the nature of her 
diforder, or the ever to-be-regretted occafion of it 5 
having told him, that it was a violent fever : That 
he had twice fince, by her uncle’s defire, fent up 
to inquire after her health : And that I had already 
difpatched a man and horfe with a letter, to acquaint 
him (and her uncle thro’ him) with her recovery ; 
making it my earneft requeft, that he would re¬ 
new his application to her uncle for the favour of 
his prefence at the private celebration of our nuptials ; 
and that I expe&ed an anfwer, if not this night, as 
to-morrow. 

Let me afk thee next, faid (he, Thou knoweft 
the opinion I have of the women thou broughteft 
to me at Hamftead ; and who have feducedl me hither 
to my ruin ; Let me alk thee, If really and truly , 
they were Lady Betty Lawrance and thy coufm 
Montague ?—What fayeft thou—Hefitate not—W hat 
fayeft: thou to this queftion ? 

Aftonifhing, my dear, that you Ihould fufpecft 
them l —But, knowing your ftrange opinion of them, 
what can I fay to be believed ? 

And is this the anfwer thou returned me? Doft 
thou thus evade my queftion ? But let me know, for 
I am trying thy fincerity now, and fhall judge of 
thy new profeftions by thy anfwer to this queftion ; 
Let me know, I repeat, whether thofe women be really 
Lady Betty Lawrance and thy coufin Montague ? 

Let me, my deareft love, be enabled to-morrow 
to call you lawfully mine, and we will fet Out the next 
day, if you pleafe, to Berkshire, to my Lord M.’s, 

_ where 
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where they both are at this time, and you fhall con¬ 
vince yourfelf by your own eyes, and by your own 
ears; which you, will believe fooner than all I can 
fay or fwear. 

Now, Belford, I had really fome apprehenfion 
©f treachery from thee; which made me fo mife- 
,, rably evade ; for elfe, I could ais fafely have fworm 
to the truth of this, as to that of the former : But 
fhe prefling me Hill for a categorical anfwer,. I ven¬ 
tur’d plumb ; and fwore to it [Lovers oaths, 'Jack J? 
that they were really and truly Lady Betty Lawrance 
and my coufin Montague. 

She lifted up her hands, and eyes—What can I 
think !—What can I think !— 

You think me a devil. Madam; a very devil ! or 
I * you could not, after you have put thefe queftions to 
me, feem to doubt the truth of anfwers fo folemnly 
fworn to. 

And if I do- think thee fo, have I not caufe ? Is 
there another man in the world (I hope, for the lake 
of human nature, there is not) who could adt by 
any poor friendlets creature as thou haft adted by 
me, whom thou bad made friendless—And who, be¬ 
fore I knew thee, had for a friend every one who 
knew me ? 

I told you. Madam, before , that my aunt and 
coufin were actually here, in order to take leave of 
you, before they fet out for Berklhire. But the 
eiFedls of my ingrateful crime (fuch, with fhame and 
remorfe, I own it to be!) were the reafon you could 
not fee them. Nor could I be fond, that they 
ftiould fee you : Since they never would have for¬ 
given me, had they known what had pafled—And 
what reafon had I to expedf your filence on the 
fubjedf, had you been recover’d ? 

It fignifies nothing now, that the caufe of their 
appearance has been anfwer’d in my ruin, who or 
what they are : But, if thou haft averr’d thus fo- 
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lemnly to two falfhoods, what a wretch do I fee 
before me f — 

I thought fhe had now reafon to be fatisfied ; and 
I begg’d her to allow me to talk to her of to-morrow, 
as of the happieft day of my lifer We have the 
Licence, Madam—And you mufi excufe me, that I 
cannot let you go hence, till I have try’d every way 
I can try, to obtain your forgivenefs. 

And am I then (with a kind of frantic wildnefs) 
to be detained a prifoner in this horrid houfe ?—Am 
I, Sir ?—Take care !—Take care ! holding up her 
hand, menacing, how you make me defperate !—If 
I fall, tho’ by my own hand, inquifition will be made 
for my blood : And be not out in thy plot, Love¬ 
lace, if it Jhould be fo—Make Jure work, I charge 
thee : Dig a hole deep enough to cram in and conceal 
this unhappy body : Lor, depend upon it, that fome 
of thofe, who will not ftir to protedb me living, will 
move heaven and earth, to avenge me dead I 

A horrid dear creature !—By my foul, fhe made 
me fhudder ! She had need, indeed, to talk of her 
unhappinefs, in falling into the hands of the only 
man in the world, who could have ufed her, as I 
have ufed her ! She is the only woman in the world* 
who could have Block’d and difturb’d me, as (he has 
dene.—So we are upon a foot in that refpedh And 
I think I have the worji of it by much. Since very 
little has been my joy ; very much my trouble : And 
her punifhment, as fhe calls it, is over : But when 
mine v, ill, or what it may he, who can tell ? 

Here, only recapitulating [think, then, how I muft 
be affedted at the time], I was forced to leave off* 
and ling a fong to myfelf. I aimed at a lively air ; 
but I cioaked rather than fung : And fell into the 
old difmal thirtieth of January Brain. I hemm’d 
up for a fprightlier note ; but it would not do ; And 
at laft 1 ended, like a malefadlor, in a dead pfalm- 
jiuJody. 

High-ho ! 
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High-ho !—I gape like an unfledg’d kite in its neft, 
wanting to fwallow a chicken, bobb’d at its mouth, 
by its marauding dam !— 

What a- devil ails me !—I can neither think nor 
write !— 

Lie down, pen, for a moment !— 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Mr, Lovet.ace, To John Belford, Efq\, 

T HERE is certainly a good deal intheobfir- 
vation. That it cojls a man ten times more pains 
to be wicked , than it would cojl him to be good, ' What 
a confounded number of contrivances have I had * 
recourfe to, in order to carry my point with this 
charming creature; and, after all, how have I puz¬ 
zled myfelf by it; and yet am nfear tumbling into the 
pit, which it was the end of all my plots to fhun ! 
What a happy man had I been,' with fuch an excel¬ 
lence, could I have brought my mind to marry 
when I firft prevailed upon her to quit her father’s 
houfe ! But theriy as I have often refledled, how had 
I known , that a but blofloming beauty, who could 
carry on a private corrcfpondence, and run fuch 
rifques with a notorious wild fellow, was not prompted 
by inclination, which one day might give fuch a free 
liver as myfelf, as much pain to refle£l upon, as, at 
the time, it gave me pleafure ? Thou remembreft 
the Hoft’s tale in Ariofto. And thy experience, as 
well as mine , can furnifh out twenty Fiametta's in 
proof of the imbecility of the fex. 

But to proceed with my narrative. v 
The dear creature refumed the topic her heart 
was fo firmly fixed upon ; and infilled upon quitting 
the odious houfe , and that in very high terms. 

I urged her to meet me the next day at the altar, 
in cither of the two churches mentioned in the Licence. 
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And I befought her, whatever were her refolution, 
to let me debate this matter calmly with her. 

If, fhe faid,. I would have her give what I defired, 
the leaft moment’s confidcration, I muft not hinder 
her from being her own miftrefs. To what purpofe 
did I afk her confent ,. if fhe had not a power over 
either her own perfon or abftons ? 

Will you give me your honour, IVladam, if I. 
confent to your quitting a. houfe fo difagreeable to 
you ?— 

My honour, Sir ! faid the dear creature—Alas !— 
And turned weeping from me with inimitable grace 
As if fhe had faid—Alas !—You have robb’d me of 
my honour ! 

I hoped then, that her angry paflions were lub- 
* Tiding ! —But I was miftaken 1 —For, urging her 
warmly for the day ; and that for the fake of our 
mutual honour, and the honour of both our fami¬ 
lies, in this high'flown,, and high-foul d ftrain, fhe 
anfwer’d me : 

And canft thou, Lovelace, be fo mean-~- as to wilh 
to make a wife of the creature thou haft infulted,. 
difhonoured, and abufed, as thou haft me ? Was 
it neceflary to humble Clarifla Harlowe down to 
the low level of thy bafenefs, before fhe could be 
a wife meet for thee ? T hou hadft a father, who 
was a man of honour : A mother, who deferved 
a better Ton—Thou haft, an uncle, who is no difho- 
nour to the peerage of a kingdom,, whofe peers are 
more refpe£lable than the nobility of any other 
country. Thou haft other relations alfo^ who may 
be f^/boaft, tho’ thou canft not be theirs . And 
canft thou not imagine, that thou heareft them call¬ 
ing upon thee j the dead from their monuments 5 
the living from their laudable pride ; not to difho- 
nour thy antient and fplendid houfe, by entering into 
wedlock, with a creature whom thou haft levelled 
with the dirt of the ftreet, and claffed with the vileft 
of her fex ? I ex- 
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I extofl’d her greatnefs of foul, and her virtue. 

I execrated myfelf for my guilt: And told her, how 
grateful to the manes of my anceflors, as well as to 
the wifhes of the living, the honour I fupplicated for, 
would be. 

But ftill (he infilled upon being a free agent; of 
feeing herfelf in other lodgings before fhe would give 
what 1 urged the leaji consideration. Nor would 
fhe promife me favour even then, or to permit my 
vifits. How then, as I afked her, could I comply, 
without refolving to lofe her for ever ? 

She put her hand to her forehead often as fhe 
talked ; and at lafl, pleading diforder in her head,, 
retired $' neither of us fatisfied with the other. But 
Jhe ten times more difTatisfied with me, than I with 
her. ‘ • • • o? ' 

Dorcas feems to be coming into favour with her— 

What now !—What now !— 

Monday Night . 


How determin’d is this lady !—Again had fhe like 
to have efcaped us !—What a fixed refentment !— 
She only, I find, aflumed a little calm, in order to 
quiet fufpicion. She was got down, and actually had 
unbolted the flreet-door, before I could get to her ; 
alarmed as I was by Mrs. Sinclair’s cookmaid, who 
was the only one that faw her fly thro’ the paffage : 
Yet lightning was not quicker than I. 

Again I brought her back to the dining-room, 
with infinite reluctance on her part. And before her 
face, ordered a fervant to be placed conftantly at the 
bottom of the flairs for the future. 

She feem’d even choak’d with grief and difap- 
pointment. 

Dorcas was exceedingly afliduous about her ; and 
confidently gave it as her own opinion, that her 
dear lady fhould be permitted to go to another lodg¬ 
ing, fine ^ this W 2 $ fo difagreeable to her; Were fhe 
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to be killed for faying fo, file would fay it. And 
was good Dorcas for this afterwards. 

But for fome time the dear creature was all pafiion 
and violence— 

I fee, I fed, faid (lie, when I had brought her 
up, what 1 am to expedfc from your new profeffions, 
O vileft of men !*— 

Have I offered to you, my beloved creature, any 
thing that can juftify this impatience, after a more 
hoptful calm ? 

She wrung her hands. She diforder’d her head- 
drefs.. She tore her ruffles. She was in a perfect 
phren fy. 

I dreaded her returning malady But intreat y 
rather exafperating, I affe&ed an angry air—I bid\ 
her expe<£! the worft (he had to fear—And was me¬ 
nacing on, in hopes to intimidate her, when,, drop¬ 
ping down at my feet, 

* Twill be a mercy, faid (he, the higheft a& of 
mercy you can do, to kill me outiight upon this 
fpot—This happy fpof, as^ I willj in my hft mo¬ 
ments, call it !—Then, baring, with a ftill more 
frantic violence, part of her inchanting neck—Here,, 
here, faid the foul-harrowing beauty, let thy pointed 
mercy enter ! And I will thank thee, and forgive 
thee for all the dreadful paft !—With my lateft gafp 
will I forgive and thank thee !— Or help me to the 
means, and I will myfelf put out of thy way fo 
miferable a wretch ! And blefs thee for tbofe means ! 

Why all this extravagant paflion, why all thefe 
exclamations ? Have I offered any new injury to you^ 
my deareft life ! What a phrenfy is» this-! Am I not 
ready to make you all the. reparation that I can make 
you ? Had I not reafon to hope— 

No, no, no, no—half a dozen times, as faff as 
fhe could fpeak. 

Had I not reafon to hope, that you were medi<- 
tating upon the means of making me happy* and 
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yourfelf not miferable, rather than upon a flight To 
caufelefs and fo precipitate ?— 

No, no, no, no, as before, fhaking her hea'd with 
wild impatience, as refolved not to attend to what- 
I faid. 

My refolutions are fo honourable, if you will 
permit them to take effe&, that I need not be feli¬ 
citous whither you go, if you will but permit my 
vifits, and receive my vows. And, God is my 
witnefs, that I bring you not back from the door 
with any view to your difhonour, but the contrary : 
And this moment I will fend for a minifler to put an. 
end to all your doubts and fears. 

Say this, and fay a thoufand times more, and bind 
every word with a folemn appeal to that God, whom, 
thou art accuftomed to invoke to the truth of the 
vileft falfhoods, and all will ftill be fhort of what- 
thou haji vowed and promifed to me. And, were 
not my heart to abhor thee, and to rife againft thee, 
for thy perjuries , as it does , I would not, I tell thee 
once more, I would not, bind my foul in covenant 
with fuch a man, for a thoufand worlds ! 

Compofe yourfelf, however. Madam ; for your 
own fake , compofe yourfelf. Permit me to raife 
you up ; abhorred as I am of your foul !— 

Nay, if I muft not touch you; for fhe wildly 
flapt my hands ; but with fuch a fweet paflionate 
air, her bofom heaving and throbbing as fhe looked 
up to me, that altho’ I was moft fincerely enraged, 
I could with tranfport have prefs’d her to mine— 

If I muft not touch you, I will not.—But depend 
upon it (and I aflumed the fternefl air I could afTume, 
to try what that would do), depend upon it. Ma¬ 
dam, that this is not the way to avoid the evils you 
dread. Let me do what I will, I cannot be ufed 
worfe !—Dorcas, be gone ! 

She arofe, Dorcas b?ing about to withdraw, and 
wildly caught hold of her arm ; O Dorcas ! If thou 
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art of mine own fex, leave me not, I charge thee !— 
Then quitting Dorcas, down fhe threw herfelf upon 
her knees,, in the furthermoft corner of the room, 
clafping a chair with her face laid upon the bottom 
of it !— O where can I be fafe ?—Where, where 
can I be fafe, from this man of violence ?— 

This gave Dorcas an opportunity to confirm her¬ 
felf in her lady’s confidence : 'Fhe wench threw 
herfelf at my feet, while I feemed in violent wrath 5 
and, embracing my knees. Kill me, Sir, kill me. Sir, 
if you pleafe !—1 muft throw myfelf in your way, 
to fave my lady. I beg your pardon, Sir—But you 
muft be fet on !—God forgive the mifchief-makers ! 
—But your own heart, if left to itfelf* would not 
permit thefe things !—Spare, however, Sir ! fpare 
my lady, I befeech you! biiftling on her knees about 
me, as if I were intending to approach her lady, 
had.I not been rcftrained by her. 

This, humour’d by me. Begone, devil !—Offi¬ 
cious devil, begone ! —ftartled the dear creature > 
who, fnatching up haftily her head from the chair, 
and as haftily popping it down again in terror, hit 
her nofe, 1 ifuppofe, againft the edge of the chair ; 
and it gufli’d out with blood, running in a ftreani 
down her bofom; fhe herfelf too much affrighted to 
heed it !— 

Never was mortal man in fuch terror and agitation 
as I; for I inftantly concluded, that fhe had fiabb’d 
herfelf with fome concealed infirument. 

I ran to her in a wild agony—For Dorcas was 
frighted out of all her mock irrtbrpofition— 

What have you done !—O what have you done ! 
—Look up to me, my deareft life !—Sweet injur’d 
innocence, look up to me ! What have you done 1 
—Long will I not furvive you !—And I was upon 
.the point of drawing my fword to difpatch myfelf, 
when I difeover’d— [What an unmanly blockhead 
does this charming creature maice me at her pleafure ! J 

that 
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that all I apprehended was but a bloody nofe, which, 
as far as I know (for it could not be (lopp’d in a 
quarter*of an hour), may have faved her head, and 
her intellects. 

But I fee by this fcene, that the fweet creature is 
but a pretty coward at bottom ; and that I can ter¬ 
rify her out of her virulence againft me, whenever 
I.put on fternnefs and anger : But then, as a qualifier 
to the advantage this gives me over her, I find myfelf 
to be a coward too, which I had not before fu- 
fpe&ed, fince I was capable of being fo eafily ter¬ 
rified by the apprehenfions of her offering violence to 
herfcff. 


LETTER. XXXVII. 

Mr. Lovelace,. To John Belford, Efq\ 


B U T, with all this dear creature’s refentment 
againft me, 1 cannot,., for my heart, think but 
(he will get all over, and confent to enter the pale 
with me. Were (he even to die to-merrow, and to 
know (he (hould, would not a woman of her fenfe,. 
of her pundilio, and in her fftuation, and of fo 
proud a family, rather die married, than othervvife ? 
—No doubt but (he would ; altho’ (he were to hate 
the man ever fo heartily. If fo, there is now but 
one man in the world whom (he can have—And that 
is Me. 

Now I talk [ familiar zvriting-isbut talking , Jack] 
thus glibly of entering the pale, thou wilt be ready 
to queftion me, I know, as to my intentions on this 
head. 

As much of my heart, as I know of it myfelf, 
will I tell thee.—When I zxscfrom her, I cannot ftill 
help hefftating about marriage, and I even frequently 
refolve againft it; and am refolved to prefs my fa¬ 
vourite fcheme for cohabitation. But when I am 

with her, I am ready to fay, to fwear, and to do, 

whatever 
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whatever I think will be moft acceptable to her : 
And were a parfon at hand, I fhould plunge at once, 
no doubt of it, into the ftate. 

I have frequently thought, in common cafes, that 
it is happy for many giddy fellows [There are giddy 
fellows, as> well as giddy girls, Jack ; and perhaps 
thofe are as often drawn in, as thefe]-> that ceremony 
and parade arenecelTary to the irrevocable folemnity ; 
and that there is generally time for a man to recol¬ 
lect himfelf in the fpace between the heated over¬ 
night, and the cooler next morning ; or I know not 
who could efcape the fweet gypfies, whofe fafcinating 
powers are fo much aided by our own raifed imagi¬ 
nations. 

A wife at any time , I ufed to fay. I had ever 
confidence and vanity enough, to think, that no 
woman breathing could deny her hand, when I held 
out mine. I am confoundedly mortified to find, that 
- this lady is able to hold me at bay, and to refufe all 
my honeji vows. 

What force [allow me a ferious refle&ion, Jack : 
It will be put down !] What force have evil habits 
upon the human mind ! When we enter upon a 
devious courfe, we think we fhall have it in our 
power, when we will, to return to the right path. 
But it is not fo, I plainly fee : For, who can ac- 
knowlege with more juftice this dear creature’s me¬ 
rits, and his own errors, than I ? Whofe regret, at 
times, can be deeper than mine, for the injuries 
I have done her ? Whofe refolutions to repair thofe 
injuries ftronger ?—Yet how tranfitory is my peni¬ 
tence !—How am I hurried away—Canft thou tell 
fey what ?—O devil of Youth, and devil of Intrigue, 
how do ye miflead me ! — How often do we end 
in occafions for the deepeft remorfe, what we begin 
in wan tonne fs !— 

At the prefent writing, however, the turn of the 
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fcale is in favour of matrimony—For I defpair of 
carrying with her my favourite point. . 

The lady tells Dorcas,- that her heart is broken 
and that fhe fhall live but a little while. I think 
nothing of that, if we marry. In the firft place,, 
fhe knows not what a mind unapprehenfive will do 
for her T in a ftate to which all the fex look forward 
with high fatisfaftion. How often have the whole 
facred conclave been thus deceived in their choice of' 
a pope; not confidering, that the new dignity is of 
itfelf fufficient to give new life! — A few months- 
heart’s-eafe will give my charmer a quite different 
notion of things : And I dare fay, as I have hereto¬ 
fore faid (a), once married, and I am married for 
life. 

I will allow, that her pride, in one fenfe, has fuf- 
fered abafement : But her triumph is the greater in 
every other. And while I can think, that all her 
trials are but additions to her honour, and that I have \ 
laid the foundations of her glory in my own fhame, 
can I be called cruel, if I am not affe£cd with her 
grief, as fome men would be ?— 

And for what fhculd her heart be broken ? Her- 
will is unviolated :—At prefent , however, her will 
is unviolated. The deftroying of good habits, and 
the introducing of bad, to the corrupting of the 
whole heart, is the violation. That her will is not 
to be corrupted, that her mind is not to be debafed, 
fhe has hitherto unqueftionably proved. And if fhe 
give caufe for further trials, and hold faft her in¬ 
tegrity ; what ideas will fhe have to dwell upon, 
that will be able to corrupt her morals ?—What vejii - 
gia , what remembrance j, but fuch as will infpire ab¬ 
horrence of the attempter ? 

What nonfenfe then to fuppofe, that fuch a mere • 
notional violation, as fhe has fuffered, fhould be able 
to cut afunder the firings of life ? 

Her, 

(a) Seep. 203. of this Volume , 
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Her religion, married, or not married, will fetr 
her above making fuch a trifling accident, fuch an 
involuntary firffering, fatal to her. 

Such confiderations as thefe, they are* that fup- 
port me againft all apprehenfion of bugbear confe- 
quences : And I would have them have weight with 
thee ; who art fuch a doughty advocate for her. 
And yet I allow thee this ' y That fhe really makes 
too much of it: Takes it too much to heart. To 
be fure fhe ought to have forgot it by this time, ex- 
cept the charming, charming confequence happen, 
that Hill I am in hopes will happen, were I to proceed 
no further. And, if fhe apprehend this herfelf, th-n 
has the dear over-nice foul fome reafon for taking it* 
fo much to heart : And yet would not, I think, 
refufe to legitimate. 

O Jack ! had I an imperial diadem, I fwear to 
thee, that I would give it up, even to my enemy , to 
have one charming boy by this lady. And fhould 
ihe* efcape me, and no fuch effedf follow, my revenge 
on her family, and, in fuch a cafe, on herfelf, would 
be incomplete, and I fhould reproach myfelf as long 
as I lived. T 

Were I to be fure, that this foundation is laid 
[And why may I not hope it is ?], I fhould not doubt 
to have her Hill (fhould fhe withftand her day of 
grace) on my own conditions : Nor fhould I, if it 
were fo, queftion that revived affe&ion in her , which 
a woman feldom fails to have for the father of her 
firft child, whether born in wedlock, ot out of it. 

And pr’ythee, Jack, fee in this afpiration,. let me 
call it, a diftin&ion in my favour from other rakes 
who almoft to a man follow their inclinations, with¬ 
out troubling themfelves about confluences. In 
imitation, as one would think, of the ftrutting vil¬ 
lain of a bird, which from feather’d lady to feather'd 
lady purfues his imperial pleafures,. leaving it to his 
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fleek paramours to hatch the genial produ&, hi 
holes and corners of their own finding out. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efqy 

Tuefday Morn. June 20. 

W E LL, Jack, now are we upon another foot 
together. 'I'his dear creature will not let me 
he good. She is now authorizing all my plots by her 
own example. 

Thou muft be partial in the higheft degree, if 
now thou blameft me for refuming my former 
fchemes, fince in that cafe I fhall but follow her 
clue. No forced conftrudlion of her actions do I 
make on this occafion, in order to juftify a bad 
caufe, or a worfe intention. A little pretence, in¬ 
deed, ferved the wolf, when he had a mind to quarrel 
with the lamb ; but this is not now my cafe. 

For here (Wouldft thou have thought it ?), taking 
advantage of Dorcas’s compaflionate temper, and of 
fome warm exprefTions, which thq tender hearted 
wench let fall againft the cruelty of men; and wifh- 
ing to have it in her power to ferve her ; has fhe 
given her the following Note, figned by her maiden 
name : For fhe has thought fit, in pofitive and plain 
words, to own to the pitying Dorcas, that fhe is not 
married, 

Monday , June 19.... 

/ The underwritten do hereby promife^that^ on my 
coming into poffeff on of my own ejiate , I will pro¬ 
vide for Dorcas Martindale in a gentlewoman-like 
manner , in my own houfe : Or , if I do not foon obtain 
that poJJejfion^ or jhculd firft die , 1 do hereby bind myfclf 
my executors , and adminijirators , to pay to her y or 

her order ,, during the term of her natural life , the 

fum 
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fium of five pounds on each of the four ufual quarterly 
days in the year ; that is to fay , twenty pounds by the 
year ; on condition that Jhe faithfully ajfijl me in my 
efcape from an illegal confinement y which 1 now labour 
under. The firfi quarterly payment to commence , and 
be payable , at the end of three months immediately fol¬ 
lowing the day of my deliverance. And 1 do alfo pro- 
mi fe to give her y as a tejlimony of my honour in the 
rejl, a diamond ring, which I have Jhewed her. IVit- 
nefs my hand , this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year above - written - 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Now, Jack, what terms wouldft thou have me to 
keep with fuch a fweet corruptrefs ?—Seeft thou not' 
how fhe hates me ?—Seeft thou not, that fhe is re- 
folved never to forgive me ?—Seeft thou not; how¬ 
ever, that fhe muftdifgrace herfelf in the eye of the 
world, if fhea&ually fhould efcape ?—That fhe mult 
be fubje&ed to infinite diftrefs and hazard ?—For 
whom has fhe to receive and protect her ?—Yet to , 
determine to rifque all thefe evils !—And furthermore 
to ftoop to artifice, to be guilty of the reigning vice 
of the times, pf bribery and corruption ! O Jack, 
Jack ! fay not, write not, another word in her. 
favour !— 

Thou haft blamed me for bringing her to this* 
houfe : But had I carried her to any other in Eng¬ 
land, where there would have been one fervant or 
inmate capable either of compajjion or corruptiony 
what muft have been the conference ? 

But feeft thou not, however, that, in- this flimfy 
contrivance, the dear implacable, like a drowning,, 
man, catches at a ftraw to fave herfelf!—A ft raw 
lhall fhe find to be the refuge fhe has reforted to. 


LETTER- 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 


Tuefday Morn . io o y Clock. 



E R Y ill !—Exceeding ill!—as Dorcas tells me. 


* in order to avoid feeing me—And yet the dear 
foul may be fo in her mind —But is not that equivo¬ 
cation ?—Some one paffion predominating, in every 
human breaft, breaks thro’ principle, and controuls 
us all. Mine is love and revenge taking turns. Hers 
is hatred .—But this is my confolation, that hatred 
appeafed , is love begun j or love renew*d, I may rather 
fay, if love ever had footing here. 

But rejledtioning apart, thou feeft. Jack, that her 
plot is beginning to work. To-morrow it is to 
break out. 

I have been abroad, to fet on foot a plot of cir¬ 
cumvention. All fair now, Belford !— 

I infilled upon vifiting my indifpofed fair one. 
Dorcas made officious excufes for her. I curfed the 
wench in her hearing for her impertinence ; and 
ftamp’d, and made a clutter ;—which was improved 
into an apprehenfion to the lady, that I would have 
flung her faithful confidante from the top of the Hairs 
to the bottom. 

He is a violent wretch !—But, Dorcas [dear Dor¬ 
cas now it is), thou (halt have a friend in me to the 
laft day of my life. 

And what now dofl think, the name of her good 
angel is ?—Why Dorcas Martindale , Chriftian and 
fuper (no more Wykes) as in the promifory note 
in my former—And the dear creature has bound her 
to her by the mojl folemn obligations, lefides the tie 
of intereft. 

Whither, Madam, do you defign to go when you 
get out of this hooife ? 


I will 
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I will throw myfelf into the firft open houfe I can 
find ; and beg prote&ion till I can get a coach, or 
a lodging in Tome honeft family. 

What will you do for cloaths, Madam ?—I doubt 
you’ll not be able to take any away with you, but 
what you’ll have on. 

O no matter for cloaths, if I can but get out of 
this houfe. 

What will you do for money. Madam ? I have 
heard his Honour exprefs his concern, that he could 
not prevail upon you to be obliged to him, tho’ he 
apprehended, that you mu ft be Ihort of money. 

O, I have rings, and other valuables. Indeed I have 
but four guineas, and two of them, I found lately 
wrapt up in a bit of lace, defigned for a charitable 
ufc : But now, alas ! Charity begins at home ! But 
I have one dear friend left, if (he be living, as I hope 
in God fhe is ! to whom I can be obliged, if I want. 
O Dorcas ! I muft ere now have heard from her, if 
I had had fair play. 

Well, Madam, yours is a hard lot. I pity you 
at my heart ! 

Thank you, Dorcas ! —I am unhappy, that I did 
not think before , that I might have confided in thy 
pity, and in thy fex ! 

I pitied you, Madam, often and often : But you 
were always, as I thought, diffident of me. And 
then I doubted not but you were married ; and I 
thought his Honour was unkindly ufed by you. So 
that I thought it my duty to wifh well to his Ho¬ 
nour, rather than to what I thought to be your 
humours, Madam. Would to heaven, that I had 
known before, that you were not married !—Such 
a lady ! — Such a fortune ! — To be fo fadly be¬ 
trayed !— 

Ah, Dorcas ! I was bafely drawn in ! My youth ! 
My ignorance of the world ! — And I have fome 
things to reproach myfelf with, when I. look back! 

Lord, 
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Lord, Madam, what deceitful creatures are thefe 
men !—Neither oaths, nor vows !—I am fure ! I am 
fare !—And then with her apron fhe gave ihej eyes 
half a dozen hearty rubs—I may curfe the time that 
I came into this houfe ! — 

Here was accounting for her bold eyes ! And was 
it not better to give up a houfe, which "her lady could 
not think worfe of than fhe did, in order to gain 
the reputation of fincerity-, than by offering to vin¬ 
dicate it, to make her proffered fervices' fufpedted ? 

Poor Dorcas !—Blefs me i how little do wc, who 
have lived all our time in the country, know of this 
wicked town !— 

Had I been abl-e to write , cried the veteran wench, 
I fhould certainly have given fome other near rela¬ 
tions I have in Wales, a little inkling of matters,; 
and they would have faved me from—from—from— 

Her fobs were enough. The apprehenfions of 
women on fuch fubjedis are ever aforehand with 
fpeech. 

And then, fobbing on, fhe lifted her apron to her 
face again. She fhewed me how. 

Poor Dorcas !—Again wiping her own charming 
eyes. 

All love, all compaflion, is this dear creature to 
every one in afflidlion, but me. 

And would not an aunt prated! her kinfwoman ? 
—Abominable wretch ! 

I can’t—-I can’t—I can’t—fay, my aunt was privy 
to it. She gave me good advice. She knew not for 
a great while, that 1 was—that I was—that I was—. 
ugh !—ugh !—ugh !— 

No more, no more, good Dorcas ! — What a 
world we live in !—What a houfe am I in ! But 
come, don’t weep (tho’ fhe herfelf could not for¬ 
bear) : My being betrayed into it, tho’ to my own 
ruin, may be a happy event for thee : And, if I live, 
it fhalh 
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I thank you, my good lady, blubbering. I am 
forry, very forry, you have had fo hard a Tot. But 
it may be the laving of my foul, if I can get to 
your ladyfhip's houfe.—Had I but known that your 
ladylhip was not married, I would have eat my own 
"flelh, before, before, before- 

Dorcas fobb’d and wept. The lady fighed and 
wept alfo. 

But now, Jack, for a ferious reflexion upon the 
premifes. 

How will the good folks account for it, that 
Satan has fuch faithful inftruments, and that the 
bond of wickednefs is a flronger bond, than the 
ties of virtue ?—As if it were the nature of the hu¬ 
man mind to be villainous. For here, had Dorcas 
been good , and tempted, as Ihe was tempted, to any 
thing evil , I make no doubt, but Ihe would have 
yielded to the temptation. J * 

And cannot our fraternity, in an hundred inftances, 
give proof of the like predominance of vice over 
virtue ? And that we have rifqued more to ferve and 
promote the interefts of the former, than ever a good 
man did to ferve a good man, or a good caufe ? For 
have we not been prodigal of life and fortune l Have 
we not defied the civil magiftrate upon occafion ; 
and have we not attempted refcues, and dared all 
things, only to extricate a pounded profligate ?— 
Whence, Jack, can this be ? 

O I have it, I believe. The vicious are as bad 
as they can be ; and do the devil's work without 
looking after ; while he is continually fpreading 
fnares for the others ; and, like a fkilful angler, firit- 
ing his baits to the fifh he angles for. 

Nor let even honejl people, fo called , blame poor 
Dorcas for her fidelity in a bad caufe. For does not 
the General , who implicitly ferves an ambitious prince 
in his unjuft defigns upon his neighbours, or upon 
his own opprefled fubje&s ; and even the Lawyer , 
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Who, for the fake of a paltry fee, undertakes to whi¬ 
ten a black caufe, and to defend it againft one he 
knows to be good, do the very fame thing as Dorcas ? 
And are they not both every whit as culpable ? Yet 
the one (hall be dubbed a hero, the other a charm¬ 
ing fellow, and be contended for by every client; 
and his double-paced abilities {hall carry him thro* all . 
the high preferments of the Law with reputation and 
applaufe. 

Well but, what (hall be done, fince the lady is fo 
much determined on removing ?—Is there no way to 
oblige her, and yet to make the very a& fubfervicnt 
to my own views?—I fancy fuch a way may be 
found out. 

I will fludy for it— 

Suppofe I fuffer her to make an efcape? Her heart 
is in it. If fhe effeft it, the triumph fhe will have 
over me upon it will be a counterbalance for all fhe 
has fuffered. 

I will oblige her if I can. 

LETTER XL. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq; 

T ired with a fucceflion of fatiguing days and fleep- 
lefs nights, and with contemplating the preca¬ 
rious fituation I {land in with my Beloved, I fell into 
a profound refverie ; which brought on deep ; and 
that produced a dream ; a fortunate dream ; which, 
as I imagine, will afford my working mind the means 
to effe£l the obliging double purpofe my heart is now 
once more fet upon. 

What, as I have often contemplated, is the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fineft woman in the world, to the con¬ 
trivance, the buflle, the furprizes, and at laff the 
happy conclufion of a well-laid plot ?—The charm¬ 
ing roundabouts , to come the neauft way home? — 
VOL. V. O the 
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the doubts; the apprehenfions ; the heart-akings, the 
meditated triumphs.—-Thefe are the joys that make 
the blefling dear.—For all the reft, what is it ?— 
What but to find an angel in imagination dwindled 

down to a woman in fa<£l ?—But to my dream-. 

Methought it was about nine on Wednefday morn¬ 
ing, that a chariot, with a dowager’s arms upon the 
doors, and in it a grave matronly lady [not unlike 
Mother H. in the face ; but in her heart O how un¬ 
like!], flopp’d at a. grocer’s fhop, about ten doors 
on the other fide of the way, in order to buy fome 
groceries: And methought Dorcas, having been out 
to fee if the coaft were clear for her lady’s flight, and 
if a coach were to be got near the place, efpied this 
chariot with the dowager’s arms, and this matronly 
lady: And what, methought, did Dorcas, that fub- 
tle traitrefs, do, but whip up to the old matronly 
lady, and, lifting up her voice, fay. Good my Lady, 
permit me one word with your Ladyfhip. 

What thou haft to fay to me, fay on, quoth the 
old lady ; the grocer retiring, and {landing aloof, to 
give Dorcas leave to fpeak ; who, methought, in 
words like thefe, accofted v the lady. 

‘ You feem, Madam, to be a very good lady; 

* and here in this neighbourhood, at a houfe of no 

* high repute, is an innocent lady of rank and for- 

* tune, beautiful as a May morning, and youth- 
‘ ful as a rofe-bud, and full as fweet and lovely ; 

* who has been trick’d thither by a wicked gentle- 

* man, pra&ifed in the ways of the town; and this 

* very night will fhe be ruined, if fhe get not out 

* of his hands. Now, O Lady ! if you will extend 

* your compaflionate goodnefs to this fair young lady, 
1 in whom, the moment you behold her, you will 
4 fee caufe to believe all I fay; and let her but have 

* a place in your chariot, and remain in your pro- 

* te&ion for one day only, till fhe can fend a man 

i 4 and 
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4 and a horfe to her rich and powerful friends ; you 
4 may fave from ruin a lady, who has no equal for 
4 virtue as well as beauty/ 

Methought the old lady, moved with Dorcas’s 
ftory, anfwered and faid, 4 Haften, O damfel, who 
4 in a happy moment art come to put it in my power 
4 to ferve the innocent and the virtuous, which it 
‘ has always been my delight to do : Haften to this 
4 young lady, and bid her hie hither to me with all 
4 fpeed ; and tell her, that my chariot fhall be her 
* afylum : And if I find all that thou fayeft true, my 
4 houfe (hall be her fan&uary, and I will protect 
4 her from all her oppreflors/ 

Hereupon, methought, this traitrefs Dorcas hied 
back to the lady, and made report of what (he had 
done. And, methought, the lady highly approved 
of Dorcas’s proceeding, and Hefted her for her good 
thought. 

And I lifted up mine eyes, and behold the lady 
iftued out of the houfe, and without looking back, 
ran to the chariot with the dowager’s coat upon it, 
and was received by the matronly lady with open 
arms, and 4 Welcome, welcome, welcome, fair 
4 young lady, who fo well anfwer the defcription of 
4 the faithful damfel: And I will carry you inftantly 
4 to my houfe, where you (hall meet with all the 
4 good ufage your heart can wifh for, till you can 
4 apprife your rich and powerful friends of your paft 
6 dangers, and prefent efcape/ 

4 Thank you, thank you, thank you, thank you, 
4 worthy, thrice worthy lady, who afford fo kindly 
4 your prote&ion to a moft unhappy young creature, 
4 who has been bafely feduced and betrayed, and 
4 brought to the very brink of deftru<Stion/ 

Methought then, the matronly lady, who had by 
the time the young lady came to her, bought and 
paid for the goods fhe wanted, ordered her coach¬ 
man to drive home with all fpeed 3 who flopped not 
( a* gfe O 2 v U X till 
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till he had arrived in a certain ftreet, not far from 
Lipcolns-inn-fields, where the matronly lady lived 
in a fumptuous dwelling, replete with damfels who 
wrought curioufly in muflins, cambricks, and fine 
linen, and in every good work that induftrious dam¬ 
fels love to be imployed about, except the loom and 
the fpinning-wheel. 

And methought, all the way the young lady and 
the old lady rode, and after they came in, till dinner 
was ready, the young lady filled up the time with the 
difmal account of her wrongs and her fufferings, the 
like of which was never heard by mortal ear; and 
this in fo moving a manner, that the good old lady 
did nothing but weep, and figh, and fob, and inveigh 
againft the arts of wicked men, and againft that 
abominable ’Squire Lovelace, who was a plotting vil¬ 
lain , methought fhe faid ; and, more than that, an 
unchained Beelzebub. 

Methought I was in a dreadful agony, when I 
found the lady had efcaped ; and in my wrath had 
like to have /lain Dorcas, and our mother, and every 
one I met. But., by fome quick tranfition, and ftrange 
metamorphofia, which dreams do not ufually account 
for, methought, all of a fudden, this matronly lady 
was turned into the famous Mother H. herfelf; and, 
being an old acquaintance of Mother Sinclair, was 
prevailed upon to affift in my plot upon the young 
Jady. 

Then, methought, followed a ftrange feene ; for. 
Mother H. longing to hear more of the young lady’s 
flory, and night being come, befought her to accept 
*>f a place in her own bed, in order to have all the 
talk to themfelves. For, methought, two young 
nieces of hers had broken in upon them in the middle 
of the difmal tale. 

Accordingly going early to bed, and the fad ftory 
being refumed, with as great earneftnefs on one fide, 
ficps attention on the other, before the young lady had 
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gone far in it, Mother H. methought was taken with 
a fit of the colic; and her tortures increafing, was?: 
obliged to rife, to get a cordial fhe ufed to find fpe-*‘ 
cific in this diforder, to which fhe was unhappily 
fubje&. 

Having thus rifen, and ftept to her clofet, me¬ 
thought fhe let fall the wax taper in her return j' 
and then [O metamorphofis ftill ftranger than the* 
former! What unaccountable things are dreams !], 
coming to bed again in the dark, the young lady, 
to her infinite aftonifhment, grief, and furprize, 
found Mother H. turned into a young perfon of the 
other fex: And altho’ Lovelace was the abhorred of 
her foul , yet, fearing it was fome other perfon, it 
was matter of fome confolation to her, when fhe 
found it was no other than himfelf, and that fhe had 
been ftill the bedfellow of but one and'the fame man. 

A ftrange promifeuoirs huddle of adventures fol¬ 
lowed ; feenes perpetually fhifting; now nothing 
heard from the lady, butfighs, groans, exclamations, 
faintings, dyings.—From the gentleman, but vows, 
promifes, proteftation9, difclaimers of purpofes pur¬ 
sued ; and all the gentle and ungentle preflures of the 
lover’s warfare. 

Then, as quick as thought [for dreams, thou 
knoweft, confine not themfelves to the rules of the 
drama], enfued recoveries, lyings-in, chriftenings, 
the fmiling boy, amply, even in her own opinion,, 
rewarding the fuffering mother. 

Then the grandfather’s eftate yielded up, poflef- 
fion taken of it—Living very happily upon it 
Her beloved Norton her companion; Mifs Howe 
hervifitor; and (admirable! thrice admirable!] en¬ 
abled to compare notes with her ; a charming girl, by 
the fame father, to her friend’s charming boy; who, 
as they grow up, in order to confolidate their mam¬ 
mas friendfhips [for neither have dreams regard to 
confanguimty ], intermarry; change names by of 
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parliament, to enjoy my eflate and I know not 
what of the like incongruous fluff. 

I awoke, as thou mayefl believe, in great diforder, 
and rejoiced to find my charmer in the next room, 
and Dorcas honefl. 

Now thou wilt fay, this was a very odd dream. 
And yet (for I am a ftrange dreamer) it is not alto¬ 
gether improbable, that fomething like it may hap¬ 
pen ; as the pretty fimpleton has the weaknefs to 
confide in Dorcas, whom, till now, fhe difliked. 

But I forgot to tell thee one part of my dream ; 
and that was, That, the next morning, the lady gave 
way to fuch tranfports of grief and refentment, that 
fhe was with difficulty diverted from making an at¬ 
tempt upon her own life. But, however, at laft, 
was prevailed upon to refolve to live, and to make 
the befl of the matter. A letter, methought, from 
Capt. Tomlinfon helping to pacify her, written to 
apprife me, that her uncle Harlowe would certainly 
te at Kentifh-town on Wednefday night June 2 8, 
the following day, the 29th, being his anniverfary 
birth-day; and he doubly defirous, on that account, 
that our nuptials fhould be then privately folemnized 
in his prefence. 

But is Thurfday the 29th her uncle’s anniverfary, 
methinks thou afkefl ?—It is ; or elfe the day of cele¬ 
bration fhould have been earlier flill. Three weeks 
ago I heard her fay it was ; and I have down the 
birth-day of every one of her family, and the wed¬ 
ding-day of her father and mother. The minutefl 
circumftances arc often of great fervice, in matters 
of the laft importance. 

And what fayeft thou now to my dream ? 

Who fays, that, fleeping and waking, I have not 
fine helps from fome body, fome fpirit rather, as 
thou’lt be apt to fay ?—But no wonder that a Beel¬ 
zebub has his devilkins to attend his call. 

I can have no manner of doubt of fucceeding in 
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Mother H.’s part of the fcheme; for will the lady 
(who refolves to throw herfelf into the firjl houje fhe 
can enter , or to hefpeak the prote&ion of the jirji 
perfonfhe meets ; and who thinks there can be no danger 
out of this houfe, equal to what fhe apprehends from 
Me in it ) fciuple to accept of the chariot of a dowa¬ 
ger, accidentally offering ? And the lady’s prote&ion 
engaged by Fer faithful Dorcas, fo highly bribed to 
promote her efcape ?—And then Mrs. H. has the air 
and appearance of a venerable matron, and is not 
fuch a forbidding devil as Mrs. Sinclair. 

The pretty fimpleton knows nothing of the world ; 
nor that people who have money never want aflid- 
ants in their views, be they what they will. How 
elfe could the princes of the earth be fo implicitly 
ferved as they are, change they hands ever fo often, 
and be their purpofes ever fo wicked? 

If I can but get her to go on with me till Wednef* 
day next week, we fhall be fettled together pretty 
quietly by that time. And indeed if fhe has any gra¬ 
titude, and has in her the lead of her fex’s foibles, 
flie mud think I deferve her favour, by the pains 
fhe has cod me. For dearly do they all love, that 
men fhould take pains about them, and for them. 

And here, for the prefent, I will lay down my 
pen, and congratulate myfelf upon my happy inven¬ 
tion (fince her obdinacy puts me once more upon ex- 
ercifing it)—But with this refolution, I think. That, 
if the prefent contrivance fail me, I will exert all 
the faculties of my mind, all my talents, to procure 
for myfelf a legal right to her favour, and that in 
defiance of all my antipathies to the married date ; 
and of the fuggedions of the great devil out of the 
houfe, and of his fecret agents in it.—Since, if now 
fhe is not to be prevailed upon, op drawn in, it will 
be in vain to attempt her further. 

O 4 LET- 
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LETTER XLI. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


Tuefday night, June 20. 

N O admittance yet to my charmer f She is very 
ill — in a violent fever, Dorcas thinks. Yet 


'will have no advice. 

Dorcas tells her how much I am concerned at it. 

But again let me afk, Does this lady do right to 
make herfelf ill, when {he is not ill ? For my own part, 
libertine as people think me, when I had occafton to 
be fick, I took a dofe of ipecacuanha, that I might 
not be guilty of a falftiood ; and moft heartily fick 
was 15 as {he, who then pitied me, full well knew. 
But here to pretend to be very ill, only to get an op¬ 
portunity to run away, in order to avoid forgiving a 
man who has offended her, how unchriftian ! — If 
good folks allow themfelves in thefe breaches of a 
known duty, and in thefe prefumptuous contrivances 
to deceive, who, Belford, (hall blame us? 

I have a ftrange notion, that the matronly lady will 
be certainly at the grocer’s fhop at the hour of nine 
to-morrow morning : For Dorcas heard me tell Mrs. 
Sinclair, that I {hall go out at eight precifely ; and 
then Ihe is to try for a coach: And if the dowager’s 
chariot fhould happen to be there, how lucky will it 
be for my charmer! How ftrangely will my dream 
be made out! 


OP op 

I have juft received a letter from Captain Tom- 
linfon. Is it not wonderful! For that was part of 
my dream ! 

I {hall always have a prodigious regard to dreams 
henceforward. I know not but I may write a book 
upon that fubjedl; for my own experience will fur- 
ilifti out a great part of it. Glanville of Witches , and 
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Baxter’s Hijlory of Spirits and Apparitions^ and the 
Royal Infignificant’s Demonology , will be nothing at 
all to Lovelace’s Refveries . 

The letter is juft what I dream’d it to be. I am 
only concerned, that uncle John’s anniverfary did 
irot happen three or four days fooner; for {hould any 
new misfortune befal my charmer, (he may not be 
able to fupport her fpirits fo long, as till Thurfday in 
the next week. • Yet it will give me the more time 
for new expedients, Ihould my prefent contrivance 
fail $ which I cannot, however, fuppofe. 


To Robert Lovelace, Efq; • 
Dear Sir , Monday , June 19. ; 

T. Can now return you joy, for the joy you have 
given me, as well as my dear friend Mr. Harlowe^ 
in the news of his beloved niece’s happy recovery ; 
for he is determined to comply with her wifhes, and 1 
yours , and to give her to you with his own hand. 

As the ceremony has been neceflarily delayed by 
reafon of her illnefs, and as Mr. Harlowe’s Birth¬ 
day is on 7 'hurfday the 29th of this inftant June, 
when he enters into the feventy-fourth year of his 
age; and as time may be wanted to complete the 
dear lady’s recovery; he is very defirous, that the 
marriage fhall be folemnized upon it; that he may 
afterwards have double joy on that day, to the end 
of his life. 

For this purpofe 1 , he intends to fet out privately, 
fo as to be at Kentilh-town on Wednefday fe’nnight 
in the evening. 

All the family ufed, he fays, to meet to celebrate 
it with him; but as they are at prefent in too un¬ 
happy a fituation for that, he wrll give out, that, 
not being able to bear the day at home, he has re- 
folved to be abfent for two or three days. 

He will fet out on horfeback, attended only with 
one trufty fervswit, for the greater privacy. He will 
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be at the moft creditable-looking public houfe there, 
expecting you both next morning, if he hear nothing 
from me to prevent him. And he will go to town 
with you after the ceremony is performed, in the 
coach he fuppofes you will come in. 

He is very defirous, that I (hould be prefent on 
the occafion. But this I have promifed him, at his 
requeft, that I will be up before the day, in order to 
fee the fettlements executed, and every thing pro¬ 
perly prepared. 

He is very glad that you have the licence ready. 

He fpeaks very kindly of you, Mr. Lovelace ; and 
fays, that, if any of the family ftand out after he has 
feen the ceremony performed, he will feparate from 
them, and unite himfelf to his dear niece and her 
interefts. 

I owned to you, when in town, that I took flight 
notice to my dear friend of the mifunderftanding be¬ 
tween you and his niece ; and that I did this, for fear 
the lady fhould have (hewn any little difcontent in his 
prefence, were I to have been able to prevail upon 
him to go up in perfon, as then was doubtful. But 
I hope nothing of that ‘difcontent remains now. 

My abfencc, when your meflenger came, muft 
excufe me for not writing by him. 

Be pleafed to make my moft refpe&ful compli- 
.ments acceptable to the admirable lady, and believe 
me to be 

, Tour rnojl faithful and obedient fervanty 

Antony Tomlinson. 

This letter I fealed, and broke open. It was 
brought, thou mayft fuppofe, by a particular mef- 
fenger ; the feal fuch a one as the writer need not be 
afhamed of. I took care to inquire after the Cap¬ 
tain's health, in my Beloved's hearing ; and it is now 
ready to be produced, as a pacifier, according as fhe 
fhali take <m y or r^fenty if the two metamorphofes 
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happen purfuant to my wonderful dream ; as, hav¬ 
ing great faith in dreams, I dare fay they will.—I 
think it will not be amifs in changing my cloaths, to 
have this letter of the worthy Captain lie in my Be¬ 
loved’s way.* 


• ' LETTER XLII. 

Mr . Lovelace, "To John Belford, Efq ; 

Wedn. Noon , 'June 21- 

W HAT (hall I fay now !—I who but a few hours; 

ago had fuch faith in dreams, and had propofed 
out of hand to begin my treatife of Dr earns-fleeping 
and Dr earns* wakings and was pleafing myfelf with 
the dialoguings between the old matronly lady, and 
the young lady; and with the two metamorphofes 
(abfolutely allured that every thing would happen as 
my dream chalked it out) ; (hall never more depend 
upon thofe flying follies, thofe illufions of a fancy de¬ 
praved, and run mad. . 

Thus confoundedly have matters happened. 

I went out at eight o’clock in high good humour 
with myfelf, in order to give the fought-for oppor¬ 
tunity to the plotting miftrefs and corrupted maid ; 
only ordering Will, to keep a good look-out, for fear 
his lady (hould miftruft my plot, or miftake a hackr 
ney-coach for the dowager-lady r s chariot. But firft 
I fent to know how (he did ; and received for ans¬ 
wer, Very ill:-—Had a very bad night: Which latter 
was but too probable: Since This / know, that peo¬ 
ple who have plots in their heads as feldom have a* 
deferve good ones. 

I defired a phyfician might be called in; but was 
refufed. \ ! -i 

I took a walk in St. James’s park, congratulating, 
myfelf all the way on my rare inventions : Then, im¬ 
patient, I took coach, with one of the windows ■quite' 
•up* the other almoji up, playing at bo-peep,at every' 
Co 9le Q 6 johick) chariot 
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chariot I faw pafs in my way to Lincolns- inn-fields: 
And, when arrived there, I fent the coachman to 
defire any one of Mother H.’s family to come to me 
to the coach-fide, not doubting but I fhould have 
intelligence of my fair fugitive there > it being then 
half an hour after ten. 

A fervant came to me, who gave me to under- 
ftand, that the matronly lady was juft returned by 
herfelf in the chariot. 

Frighted out of my wits, I alighted, and heard 
from the Mother’s own mouth, that Dorcas had in- 
gaged her to pr©te& the lady; but came to tell her 
afterwards, that {he had changed her mind, and would 
not quit the houfe. 

Quite aftoniflTd, not knowing what might have 
happen’d, I order’d the coachman to lafli away to 
our mother’s. 

Arriving here in an inftant, the firft word I afk’d, 
"Was, If the lady were fafe (*),? 


*jki) Mr. Lovelace gives here a very circumftantial relation of all that 
paiTed between the Lady and Dorcas. But as he could only guefs at her 
motives for refilling to go off, when Dorcas told her, that fhe had en¬ 
gaged for her the protection of the dowager lady, it is thought proper 
to omit his relation, and to fupply it by fome memoranda of the Lady’s. 
But it is firft neceftary to account for the occafion on which thofe me¬ 
moranda were made. 

The reader may remember, that in the letter wrote to Mifs Howe 
on her efcape to Hamftead lb), /he promifes to give her the particulars 
•f her flight at leifure. 

She had indeed thoughts of continuing her account of every thing that 
had pafled between her and Mr. Lovelace, fince her laft narrative letter. 
But the uncertainty fhe was in from that time, with the execrable 
treatment fhe met with on her. being deluded back again ^ followed by a 
week’s delirium j, had hitherto hindered her from profecuting her ini* 
tention. But, neverthelefs, having it ft ill in her view to perform her 
promile, as foon as fhe had opportunity, fhe made minutes of every 
thing as it palled, in order to help her memory Which, as fhe ob- 
fcrves, in one place, fhe could lefs truft to fince her late diforders than 
before. 

In thefe minutes, or book of memcranda- t fhe obferves,' * That having 
apprehenfions, that Dorcas might be a traitrefs, fhe would have got 

* away while fhe was gone out to fee for a coach j and adually Aid down 

* Hairs with that intent. But that, feeing Mrs, Sinclair in the entry* 
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fwhom Dorcas had planted there while fhe went out), 4 fhe fpeeded up 
4 again, unfeen.’ 

She then went up to the dining-room, and faw the letter of Captain 
Tomlinfon: On which /he obferves in her memorandum-book, as 
follows. 

44 How am T puzzled now!—He might leave this letter on purpofe j 
41 None of the other papers left with it being of any confequence : — 

44 What’s the alternative ?—To ftay, and be the wife of the vileft of 
44 men—How my heart refills that!— To attempt to get off, and fail, 

44 ruin inevitable ! — Dorcas may betray me! — I doubt /he is ft ill his 
44 implement!—At his going out, he whifper’d her, as I faw, unob- 
44 ferved—In a very familiar manner too-*-Never fear. Sir, with a 
44 courtefy. 

44 In her agreeing to connive at my efcape, fhe provided not for her 
44 own fafety, if I got away ! Yet had reafon, in that cafe, to expert 
44 has vengeance j and wants not forethought.-—To have taken her 
44 with me, was to be in the power of her intelligence, if a faithlefs 
44 creature.—-Let me, however, tho’ I part not with my caution, keep 
44 my charity !-—Can there be any woman fo vile to woman ?—O ye*? 

44 — Mrs. Sinclair: Her aunt.—-The Lord deliver me!—But, alas! 

44 I have put myfelf out of the courfe of his proteflion by the natural 
44 means—And am already ruin’d!—A father’s curfe likewife againft 
44 me!— Having made vain all my friends cautions and folicitudes, I 
44 muft not hope for miracles in my favour! 

44 If I do efcape, what may become of me, a poor, helplefs, deferted 
44 creature!—Helplefs from fex !—-From circumftances 1—Expofed to 
44 every danger !—Lord proteft me ! 

44 His vile man not gone with him !—-Lurking hereabouts, no doubt, 

44 to watch my fteps!—I will not go away by the chariot, however. N 


44 That this chariot fhould come fo opportunely!—So like his many 
44 opportuneliei ! — That Dorcas fhould have the fudden thought! — 
44 Should have the courage with the thought, to addrefs a lady in be- 
44 half of an abfolute ftranger to that lady ! -— That the lady fhould fo 
44 readily confent f—-Yet the tranfaftion between them to take up fo 
44 much time j their diftance in degree confider'd : For, arduous as the 
44 cafe was, and precious as the time, Dorcas was gone above half an 
44 hour ! Yet the chariot was faid to be ready at a grocer’s not many 
44 doors off! 

44 Indeed fome elderly ladies are talkative: And there are, no doulrf, 
44 fome good people in the world 

44 But that it fhould chance to be a widow lady, who could do what 
44 fhe pleafed : That Dorca? fhould know her to be fo, by the Lozenge? 
44 Perfons in her ftation not ufually fo knowing, I believe, in heraldry. 

44 Yet fome may !—For fervants are fond of deriving collateral ho- 
44 nours and diftindlions, as I may call them, from the quality, or people 
44 of rank, whom they ferve. 

44 But his fly fervant not gone with him!—Then this letter of Tom- 
44 knfon’s !«■— ■- 

44 Altho’ I am refolved never to have this wretch, yet, may I not 
44 throw myfelf into my uncle' i protection at Kentifb-Town or Higbgate, if 
44 I cannot efcape before j and fo get clear of him /—May not the evu 
44 I fcsow, be hfs than what 1 may fall into, if J can avoid further vil- 
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** Iainy ? Further villainy he has not yet threatened ---freely and 
** juftly as I have treated him! — I will not go, I think. At leaft, 

** unlci's I can fend this fellow out of the way (a), 

“ The fellow a villain ! The wench, I doubt, a vile wench. At laff 
«* concerned for her own fafety. Plays off and on about a coach. 

«« All my hopes of getting oft', at prefent, over !—Unhappy creature! 

« —to what further evils art thou referved!—O how my heart rifes, 

• < at the neceflity I muft ftill be under to fee and converfe with fo very 
i( vile a man !’* 

LETTER XLIII. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

IVednefday afternoon. 

D I (appointed in her meditated efcape ;—obliged, 
againft her will, to meet me in the dining-room ; 
——and perhaps apprehenfive of being upbraided for her 
art in feigning herfelf ill; I expelled that the dear 
perverfe would begin with me with fpirit and indig¬ 
nation. But I was in hopes, from the gentlenefs 
of her natural difpofition, from the con fide ration 
which I expected from her, on her fituation on the 
letter of Captain Tomlinfon, which Dorcas told me 
{he had feen, and from the time fhe had had to cool 
and reflect, fince fhe laft admitted me to her prefence, 
that fhe would not have carried it fo ftrongly thro*, 
as fhe did. 

As I enter’d the dining-room, I congratulated her . 
and myfelf upon her fudden recovery. And would 
have taken her hand, with an air of refpe&ful ten- 
dernefs. But fhe was refolved to begin where fhe 
left ofF. « 

• She turned from me, drawing in her hand, with 
a repulfing and indignant afpedt—1 meet you once 
more, faid fhe, becaufe I cannot help it- What 

(<*) She tried to do this j but was prevented by the fellow's pretending 
to put bis ancle out, by a flip down flairs—“ A trick,” fays bis con¬ 
triving mafter , in bis omitted relation t « 1 had learned him, on a like 
“ occafion, at Amiens.”, 
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have you to fay to me ? Why am I to be thus de¬ 
tained againft my will ? 

With the utmoft folemnity of fpeech and behaviour, 

I urged the ceremony. I faw I had nothing elfe for 
it.—I had a letter in my pocket, I {aid (feeling for 
it, altho* I had not taken it from the table where I 
left it, and which we were then near), the contents 
of which, if attended to, would make us both happy. 

I had been loth to {hew it to her before, becaufe I 
hoped to prevail upon her to be mine fooner than the 
day mentioned in it. 

I felt for it in all my pockets, watching her eye 
mean time, which I faw glance towards the table 
where it lay. 

I was uneafy that I could not find it—At laft, di- 
re&ed again by her fly eye, I fpied it on the table at 
the further end of the room. 

With joy 1 fetch’d it. Be pleafed to read that letter. 
Madam, with an air of fatisfied afliirance. 

She took it, and call her eye over it, in fuch a 
carelefs way, as made it evident, that {he had read it 
before: And then unthankfully tofs’d it into the 
window-feat before her. 

I urged her to blefs me to-morrow, or Friday morn¬ 
ing : At leaft, that fhe would not render vain her 
uncle’s journey, and kind endeavours to bring about 
a reconciliation among us all. 

Among us all , repeated {he, with an air equally dif- 
dainful and incredulous. O Lovelace, thou art furely 
nearly allied to the grand deceiver, in thy endeavour 
to fuit temptations to inclinations !-But what honour, 
what faith, what veracity, were it poflible that I 
could enter into parley with thee on this fubjeft, 
•which it is not, may I expert from fuch a man as thou 
haft fhewn thyfelf to be ? 

I was touch’d to the quick. A lady of your per¬ 
fect character, Madam, who has feign’d herfelf fick, 
on purpofe to avoid feeing the man who adored her, 

* b w d 11 I 
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I know what thou wouldft fay, interrupted (he !— 
Twenty and twenty low things, that my foul would 
have been above being guilty of, and which I have 
defpifed myfelf for, have I been brought into by the 
infedlion of thy company, and by the neceffity thou 
haft laid me under, of appearing mean. But 1 thank 
God, deftitute as I am, that I am not, however, 
funk fo low, as to wifti to be thine. 

I, Madam, as the injurer, ought to have patience. 
It is for the injured to reproach. But your uncle is 
not in a plot againft you, it is to be hoped. There 
are circumftances in the letter you have caft your* 
eyes over- 

Again {he interrupted me. Why, once more I afk 
thee, am I detained in this houfe ??— Do I not fee 
myfelf furrounded by wretches, who, tho* they 
wear the habit of my fex, may yet, as far as I know, 
lie in wait for my perdition ? 

She would be very loth, I faid, that Mrs. Sinclair * 
and her nieces fhould be called up. to vindicate them- 
felves, and their houfe. 

Would but they kill me, let them- come, and wel¬ 
come. I will blefs the hand that will ftrike the blow-; , 
indeed I will. 

*Tis idle, very idle, to talk of dying. Mere young- 
lady talk, when controuled by thofe they hate.—But 
let me befeech you, dearcft creature- 

Befeech me nothing. Let me not be detained 
thus againft my will!—Unhappy creature, that I am, 
faid (he,, in a kind of phrenfy, wringing her hands at 
the fame time, and turning from me, her eyes lifted 
up! Thy curfe, O my cruel father,* feems to be 
now in the height of its operation!—I am in the way 
of being a loft creature as to both worlds ! Blefied, 
blefled God, faid fhe, falling on her knees, fave me, 
O fave me from myfelf, and from this man ! 

I funk down on my knees by her, exceffively afc- 
fe£ted.—O that I could recall yefterday ?-*-Forgive 
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m€ ! my deareft creature, forgive what is paft, as it 
cannot now but by one way be retrieved. Forgive 
me only on this condition—That my future faith and 
honour- 

She interrupted me, riling—If you mean to beg of 
me. Never to feek to avenge myfelf by Law, or by 
an appeal to my relations, to my coufin Morden in 

particular, when he comes to England- 

D—n the Law, rifing alfo [She ftarted], and all 
thofe to whom you talk of appealing ! —1 defy both 
the one and the other—All I beg, is your forgive- 
nels ; and that you will, on my unfeigned contrition, 
re-eftablilh me in your favour— 

O no, no, no ! lifting up her clafped hands, I 
never, never will, never, never can forgive you !— 
And it is a punifhment worfe than death to me, that 
I am obliged to meet you, or to fee you f 

This is the laft time, my deareft life, that you will 
ever fee me in this pofture, on this occafion : And 
again I kneeled to her.—Let me hope, that you will 
be mine next Thurfday, your uncle’s birth-day, if 
not before. Would to Heaven I had never been a 
villain 1 Your indignation is not, cannot be, greater 
than my remorfe—and I took hold of her gown $ for 
ihe was going from me. 

Be remorfe thy portion !—For thy own fake, be 
remorfe thy portion ! — I never, never will forgive 
thee !—I never, never will be thine !—Let me retire !, 
—Why kneeleft thou to the wretch whom thou haft 
fo vilely humbled ? 

Say but, deareft creature, you will conftder —Say 
but you will take time to reflect upon what the ho¬ 
nour of both our families require of you. I will not 
rife. I will not permit you to \Vithdraw (ftill hold¬ 
ing her gown), till you tell me you will conJider.~~ 
Take this letter. Weigh well your fituation, and 
mine. Say you will withdraw to con/ider i and then 
I will not prefume to with-hold you. 


Uo gie 
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Compulfion {hall do nothing with me. Tho* a 
Have, a prifoner, in circumftance, I am no {lave in 
my will!—Nothing will I promife thee—With-held, 
compell’d—Nothing will I promife thee — 

Noble creature !—But not implacable, I hope 
Promife me but to return in an hour !— 

Nothing will I promife thee ! — 

Say but you will fee me again this evening ! 

O that I could fay—that it were in my power to 
fay——I never will fee thee more!—Would to Heaven 
I never were to fee thee more ! 

Paflionate beauty—ftill holding her- 

I fpeak, tho* with vehemence, the deliberate wifh 
of my heart.---O that I could avoid looking down up¬ 
on thee, mean groveler, and abje& as infulting—-Let 
me withdraw! My foul is in tumults! Let me with¬ 
draw ! 

I quitted my hold to clafp my hands together — 
Withdraw, O fovereignefs of my fate j—Withdraw, 
if you will withdraw !---My deftiny is in your power! 
—It depends upon your breath !—Your fcorn but 
augments my love !—Your refentment is but too well 
founded ! — But, deareft creature, return, return, 
with a refolution to blefs with pardon and peace your 
faithful adorer ! 

She flew from me. As foon as (he found her wings, 
the angel flew from me. I, the reptile kneeler, the 
defpicable flave, no more the proud vidtor, arofe ; 
and, retiring, tried to comfort myfelf, that, circum- 
ftanced as file is, deftitute of friends and fortune ; 
her uncle moreover, who is to reconcile all fo foon, 
(as, I thank my ftars, {he ftill believes), expected.— 
O that fhe would forgive me!—Would {he but 
generoufly forgive me, and receive my vows at the 
altar, at the injlant of her forgiving me, that I might 
not have time to relapfe into my old prejudices!—By 
my foul, Belford, this dear girl gives the lye to all 
our rakifh maxims. There muftlje fomething more 

Go gle man 
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than a name in virtue! — I now fee that there is ! — 
Once fubdued , always fubdued — ’Tis an egregious 
faKhood ! — But Oh, Jack, {he never was fubdued . 
What have I obtained, but an increafe of fhnme and 
confufion !—While her glory has been eftabliflied by 
her fufferings ! 

This one merit is, however, left me, that I have 
laid all her fex under obligations to me, by putting 
this noble creature to trials, which, fo glorioufly fup- 
ported, have done honour to them all. 

But yet—But no more will I add—-What a force 
have evil habits—I will take an airing, and try to fly 
from myfelf-—Do not thou upbraid me on my weak 
fits—On my contradictory purpofes— On my irrefo- 

lution—And all will be well. 

> . > & . . . 

LETTER XLIV. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Wednefday night• 

A Man is juft now arrived from M. Hall, who tells 
me, that my Lord is in a very dangerous way. 
The gout in his ftomach to an extreme degree, occa- 
fion’d by drinking a great quantity of limonade. 

A man of 8000/. a year to prefer his appetite to 
his health ! — He deferves to die ! — But we have all 
of us our inordinate paflions to gratify!—- And they 
generally bring their punifhment along with them.—- 
So witnefles the nephew, as well as the uncle. 

The fellow was fent up on other bufinefs ; but 
ftretched his orders a little, to make his court to a 
fucceflor. 

I am glad I was not at M. Hall, at the time my 
Lord took the grateful dofe [It was certainly grateful 
to him at the time] : There are people in the world, 
who would have had the wickednefs to fay, that X 
had perfuaded him to drink it. 

The man fays, that his Lordfhip was fo bad when 

he 
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he came away, that the family began to talk of fend¬ 
ing for me, in poft-hafte. As I know the old peer 
has a good deal of cafh by him, of which he feldom 
keeps account, it behoves me to go down as foon as 
I can. But what fhall I do with this dear creature the 
while ?—To-morrow over, I fhall, perhaps, be able 
to anfwer my own queition. — I am afraid fhe will 
make me defperate. 

For here have I fent to implore her company, and 
am denied with fcorn. 

OP 

I have been fo happy as to receive, this moment, 
a third letter from my dear correfpondent Mifs Howev 
A little fevere devil!—It would have broke the heart 
of my Beloved, had it fallen into her hands. I will 
inclofe a copy of it. Read it here. 



My dear eft Mifs Harlowe , Tttefday ,. June 20. 

A Gain I venture to write to you (almoft againft inclina- 
tion ); and that by your former conveyance, litde as 
I like it. 

I know not how it is with you. It may be bad ; and 
then it would be hard to upbraid you, for a filence you 
may not be able to help. But if not, what fhall I fay fe¬ 
vere enough, that you have not anfwered either of my 
laft letters ? The firfl (a) of which (and I think it im¬ 
ported you too much to be filent upon it) you owned the 
receipt of. The other, which was delivered into your 
own hands (£), was fo prefling for the favour of a line 
from you, that I am amazed I could not be obliged.— 
And ftill more, that I have not heard from you fince. 

The fellow made fo ftrange a ftory of the condition he 
law you in, and of your fpeech to him, that I know not 
what to conclude from it: Only, that he is a fimple, blun¬ 
dering, and yet conceited fellow, who aiming at defcrip- 
tion, and the ruftic wonderful, gives an air of bumkinly 
romance to all he tells. That this is his character, you 
will believe, when you are informed, that he defcribed 
,u you 

(41) Vd iy. p. 328. (b) See p, 183 of this Volume, 
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y»u in grief exceflive (r), yet fo improved in your per- 
fon and features, and fo rofy , that was his word, in your 
face, and fo flufh-colour’d, and fo plump in your arms, 
that one would conclude you were labouring under the 
operation of fome malignant poifon ; and fo much the 
rather, as he was introduced to you, when you were upon 
a couch, from which you offer’d not to rife, or fit up. 

Upon my word, Mifs Harlowe, I am greatly diftreffed 
upon your account ; for I muft be fo free as to fay, that, 
in your ready return with your deceiver, you have not at 
all anfwer’d my expectations, nor aCted up to your own 
character: For Mrs. Townfend tells me, from the women 
at Hamftead,' how chearfully you put yourfelf into his 
hands again : Yet, at the time, it was impoffible you 
fhould be married! 

Lord, my dear, what pity it is, that you took fo much 
pains to get from the man! But you know belt!—Some¬ 
times I think it could not be you to whom the ruftic de¬ 
liver’d my letter. But it muft too : Yet it is ftrange I 
could not have one line by himNot one:—And you fo 
foon well enough to go with him back again! 

I am not fure, that the letter I am now writing will 
come to your hands: So (hall not fay half that I have 
upon my mind to fay. But if you think it worth your 
while to write to me, pray let me know, what fine ladies, 
his relations, thofe were, who vifited you at Hamftead, 
and carried you back again fo joyfully, to a place that I 
had fo fully warn’d you — But I will fay no more : At 
lead till I know more: For I can do nothing but wonder, 
and ftand amazed! 

Notwithftanding all the man’s bafenefs, ’tis plain, there 
was more than a lurking love—Good God !—But I have 
done!—Yet I know not how to have done, neither! — 
Yet I muft—I will . 

Only account to me, my dear, for what I cannot at all 
account for: And inform me, whether you are really 
married, or not.—And then I fhall know. Whether there 
muft, or muft not , be a period fhorter than that of one of 
our lives, to a friendfhip which has hitherto been the pride 
and boaft of 


Tour Anna Howe. 
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Dorcas tells me, that file has juft now had a 
fearching convention, as (he calls it, with her lady. 
She is willing, (he tells the wench, ftill to place a con¬ 
fidence in her. Dorcas hopes file has re-allured her ; 
but wiflies me not to depend upon it. Yet Captain 
Tomlinfon’s letter muft afluredly weigh with her. I 
Tent it in juft now by Dorcas, defiring her to re-perufe 
it. And it was not returned me, as I feared it would 
be. And that’s a good fign, I think. 

I fay, 1 think , and I think ; for this charming 
creature, intangled as I am in my own inventions, 
puzzles me ten thoufand times more than I her . 


LETTER XLV. 


Mr, Lovelace, To John Bblford, Efq\ 


Tburfday noon , June 22. 


E T me perifti, if I know what to make either 



" of myfelf, or of this furprifing creature — Now 
calm, now tempeftuous — But I know thou loveft 
not anticipation any more than me. 

At my repeated requefts, fhe met me at fix this 
morning. She was .ready d refled ; for file has not 
had her cloaths off ever fince (he declared, that they 
never more fliould be off* in this houfe. And charm¬ 
ingly (he looked, with all the difadvantages of a three 
hours violent ftomach-ach (for Dorcas told me, that 
file had been really ill), no reft, and eyes red, and 
fwell’d with weeping. Strange to me, that thofe 
charming fountains have not been long ago exhaufted. 
But file is a woman. And I believe anatomifts allow, 
that women have more watry heads than men. 

Well, my deareft creature, I hope vou have now 
thoroughly confider’d of the contents of Captain Tom- 
linfon’s letter. But as we are thus early met, let me 
befeech you to make this my happy day. 

She looked not favourably upon me. A cloud hung 
upon her brow at her entrance : But as file was going 
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to anfwer me, a dill greater folemnity took pofleflion 
of her charming features. 

Your air, and your countenance, my beloved 
creature, are not propitious to me. Let me beg of 
you, before you fpeak, to forbear all further recri¬ 
minations. For already I have fuch a fenfe of my 
vilenefs to you, that I know not how to bear the re¬ 
proaches of my own mind. 

I have been endeavouring, faid fhe, fince I am 
not permitted to avoid you, after a compofure which 
I never more expe&ed to fee you in. How long I 
may enjoy it, I cannot tell. But I hope I fhall be 
enabled to fpeak to you without that vehemence 
which I exprefled yefterday, and could not help it ( a ). 

After a paufe (for I was all attention) thus (he 
proceeded. 

It eafy for me, Mr. Lovelace, to fee, that further 
violences are intended me, if I comply not with your 
purpofes, whatever they are. I will fuppofe them to 
be what you fo folemnly profefs they are. But I 
have told you as folemnly my mind, that I never will, 
that I never can , be yours ; nor, if fo, any man’s upon 
earth. All vengeance, neverthelefs, for the wrongs 
you have done me, I difclaim. I want but to Hide 
into fome obfeure corner, to hide myfelf from you, 
and from every one, who once loved me. 'Fhe de¬ 
fire lately fo near my heart, of a reconciliation with 
my friends, is much abated. They fhall not receive 
me nowy if they would . Sunk in my own eyes, I 
now think myfelf unworthy of their favour. In the 
anguifh of my foul, therefore, I conjure you, Love¬ 
lace (tears in her eyes), to leave me to my fate. In 

doing 

( a ) The Lady, in her minutes, fays, ** I fear Dorca6 is a falfe one. 
“ May I not be able to prevail upon him to leave me at my liberty ? 
** Better to try, than to trull to her. If I cannot prevail, but mull 
** meet him and my uncle, I hope I lhall have fortitude enough to re- 
** nounce him then. But I would fain avoid qualifying with the 
t( wretch, or to give him an expectation which I intend not to aniwer. 
** If I am mitlrefs of my own refolutions, my uncle himfelf Hiall^not 
f* p-.evaii witji me to bind my foul in covenant with lo viie a man. 
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doing fo, you will give me a pleafure, the higheft I 
now can know. 

Whither, my deareft lif e- - 

No matter whither. I will leave to Providence, 
when I am out of this houfe, the direction of my fu¬ 
ture fteps. I am fenfible enough of my deftitute 
condition. I know, that I have not now a friend in 
the world. Even Mifs Howe has given me up—-or 
you are—But I would fain keep my temper ! — By 
your means I have loft them all—And you have been 
a barbarous enemy to me. You know you have. 

She paufed. 

I could not (peak. 

The evils I have fuffered, proceeded (he (turning 
from me), however irreparable, are but temporary evils 
—Leave me to my hopes of being enabled to obtain the 
Divine forgivenefs, for the offence I have been drawn 
in to give to my parents, and to virtue; that fo I may 
avoid the evils that are more than temporary . This is 
in now all I have to wifh for. And what is it that I 
demand, that I have not a right to, and from which 
it is an illegal violence to with-hold me ? 

It was impoflible for me, I told her plainly, to 
comply, I befought her to give me her hand as this 
very day. I could not live without her. I commu¬ 
nicated to her my Lord’s illnefs, as a reafon why I 
wifti’d not to ftay for her uncle’s anniverfary. I be¬ 
fought her to blefs me with her confent; and, after 
the ceremony was paffed, to accompany me down to 
Berks. And thus, my deareft life, faid I, will you 
be freed from a houfe, to which you have conceived 
fo great an antipathy. 

Th is, thou wilt own, was a princely offer. And 
I was refolved to be as good as my word. I thought 
I had kill’d my Confcience, as I told thee, Belford., 
fome time ago. But Confcience, I find, tho’ it may 
be temporarily ftifled, cannot die; and when it dare 
cot fpeak aloud, will whifper. And at this inftant. 
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I thought I felt the revived varletefs (on but a flight 
retrograde motion), writhing round my pericardium 
like a ferpent; and, in the aCtion of a dying one 
(collecting all its force into,its head), fix its plaguy 
fangs into my heart. 

She hefitated, and looked down, as if irrefolute. 
And this fet my heart up at my mouth. And, believe 
me, I had inftantly popt in upon me, in imagination, 
an old fpeCtacled parfon, with a white furplice thrown 
over a black habit (A fit emblem of the halcyon of¬ 
fice, which, under a benign appearance, often intro¬ 
duces a life of dorms and tempefts), whining and fnuf- 
fling thro* his nofe the irrevocable ceremony. 

I hope now, my dear life, faid I, fnatching her 
hand, and prefling it to my lips, that your filence 
bodes me good. Let me, my beloved creature, have 
but your tacit confent this moment, to ftep out, and 
engage a minifter—And then I promifed how much 
my whole future life fhould be devoted to her com¬ 
mands, and that I would make her the bed and ten¬ 
dered of hufbands. 

At lad, turning to me, I have told you my mind, 
Mr. Lovelace*, faid fhe. Think you, that I could 
thus folemnly—There fhe ftopt—-1 am too much in 
your power, proceeded fhe ; Your prifoner, rather 
than a perfon free to choofe for myfelf, or to fay what 
I will do or be.—- But, as a teftimony that you mean 
me well, let me inftantly quit this houfe 5 and I will 
then give you fuch an anfwer in writing, as beft be¬ 
fits my unhappy circumftances. 

And imagined thou, faired, thought I, that this 
will go down with a Lovelace ? Thou oughteft to 
have known, that free-livers, like minifters of date, 
never part with a power put into their hands, without 
an equivalent of twice the value, 

I pleaded, that if we joined hands this morning (if 
not, to-morrow ; if not, on Ttourfday, her uncle’s 
birth-day, and in his prefence) \ and afterwards, as I 

GfaiglV* ** , — - had 
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had propofed, fet out for Berks; we jfhould, of courfe, 
quit this houfe ; and, on our return to town, fhould 
have in readinefs the houfe I was in treaty for. 

-She anfwer’d me not, but with tears and fighs: 
Fond of believing what / hoped, I imputed her filence 
to the modefty of her fex. The dear creature, thought 
I, folemnly as (he began with me, is ruminating, in 
a fweet fufpenfe, how to put into fit words the gentle 
purpofes of her condefcending heart. But, looking in 
her averted face with a Toothing gentlenefs, I plainly 
perceived, that it was refentment, and not bafhful- 
nefs, that was ftruggling in her bofom {a). 

At laft, {he broke filence—I have no patience, faid 
(he, to find myfelf a flave, a prifoner, in a vile houfe 
—Tell me, Sir, in fo many words tell me. Whether 
it be, or be not, your intention to permit me to 
-quit it ?-—To permit me the freedom which is my 
birthright as an Englifh fubjetft? 

Will not the confequence of your departure hence 
he, that I (hall lofe you for ever, Madam ?—And can 
1 bear the thoughts of that ? 

She flung from me—My foul difdains to hold parley 
with thee, were her violent words—But I threw my¬ 
felf at her feet, and took hold of her relu&ant hand, 
and began to imprecate, to vow, to promife—But 
thus the paflionate Beauty, interrupting me, went on: 

I am fick of thee, Man !— One continued firing 
of vows, oaths, and proteftations, varied only by 
time and place, fill thy mouth !-~Why detaineft thou 
me ? My heart rifes againft thee, O thou cruel im¬ 
plement of my brother's caufelefs vengeance—AW I beg 
of thee is, that thou wilt remit me the future part of 
my father’s dreadful curfe 1 The temporary part, 
bafe and ingrateful as thou art! thou haft completed * 

I was fpeechlefs !--Well I might!—Her brother's 

implement! 

(a) The Lady, in her minutes, owns the difficulty fhe lay under to 
keep her temper in this conference. “ But when I found, fays fhe, 
my ^ ** that all my intreaties were ineffectual, and that he was refolved to dc- 

no longer with-hoid my impatience,” 
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implement! - James Harlowe*s implement! - Zounds, 
Jack ! what words were thefe ! 

I let go her ftruggling hand. She took two or three 
turns crofs the room, her whole haughty foul in her 
air—Then approaching me, but in filence, turning 
from me, and again to me, in a milder voice—I fee 
thy confufion, Lovelace. Or is it thy remorfe ? —. 
1 have but one requeft to make thee.—The requeft 
fo often repeated —That thou wilt this moment per¬ 
mit me to quit this houfe. Adieu then, let me fay, 
for ever adieu ! And may’ll thou enjoy that happi- 
nefs in this world, which thou haft robbed me of; 
as thou haft of every friend I have in it! 

And faying this, away (he flung, leaving me in a 
confufion fo great, that I knew not what to think, 
fay, or do. 

But Dorcas (bon roufed me—Do you know, Sir, 
running in haftily, that my lady is gone down flairs! 

No, fure!—And down I flew, and found her once 
more at the ftreet-door, contending with Polly Hor¬ 
ton to get out. 

She ruftied by me into the fore-parlour, and flew 
to the window, and attempted once more to throw 
up the falh—Good people ! Good people l cried Ihe. 

I caught her in my arms, and lifted her from the 
window. But being afraid of hurting the charming 
creature (charming in her very rage), ihe Aid thro* 
my arms on the floor ; — Let me die here ! Let me 
die here ! were her words ; remaining jointlefs and 
immoveable till Sally and Mrs. Sinclair hurried in. 

She was vifibly terrified at the fight of the old 
wretch; while I, fincerely affe<5led, appealed. Bear 
witnefs, Mrs. Sinclair!—Bear witnefs, Mifs Martin ? 
—Mifs Horton ! — Every one bear witnefs, that I 
offer not violence to this beloved creature f 

She then found her feet —O houfe (looking to¬ 
wards the windows, and all round her, O houfe) con¬ 
trived on purpofe for my ruin ! faid fhe-'-But let not 
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This, however, {hews me, that {he is aware, that 
the relu&antly-given aflurance may be fairly con- 
ftrued into a matrimonial expectation on my fide- 
And if (he will now , even now , look forward, I think, 
from my heart, that I will put on her livery, and 
wear it for life. 

What a fituation am I in, with all my cur fed in¬ 
ventions ? I am puzzled, confounded, and afliamed 
of myfelf, upon the whole. To take fuch pains 
to be a villain !— But (for the fiftieth time) let me 
alk thee. Who would have thought, that there had 
been fuch a woman in the world ?—Neverthelefs, {he 
had beft take care, that (he carries not her obftinacy* 
much further. She knows not what revenge for 
flighted love will make me do. 

The bufy fcenes I have juft pafled thro*, have given 
emotions to my heart, which will not be quieted one 
while. My heart, I fee (on reperufmg what I have 
written),has communicated its tremors to my fingers; 
and in fome places the characters are fo indiftinCt 
and unformed, that thou’It hardly be able to make 
them out. But if one half of them only are intelli¬ 
gible, that will be enough to expofe me to thy con¬ 
tempt, for the wretched hand I have made of my 
plots and contrivances. —But furely. Jack, I have 
gained fome ground by this promife. 

And now, one word to the aflurances thou fendeft 
me, that thou haft not betrayed my fecrets in rela¬ 
tion to this charming creature. Thou mighteft have 
fpared them, Belford. My fufpicions held no longer 
than while I wrote about them ( a ). For well I knew, 
when I allowed myfelf time to think, that thou hadlt 
no principles , no virtue , to be milled by. A great 
deal of ftrong envy, and a little of weak pity, I knew 
to be thy motives. Thou couldft not provoke my 
anger, and my companion thou ever hadft j and art 

(a) See p. 258. of this Volume . 
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now more efpecially intitled to it j beaufe thou art a 
pityful fellow. 

All thy new expoftulations in my Beloved's be¬ 
half, 1 will anfwer when I fee thee. 

LETTER XLVI. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

Thurfday night . 

{^Onfoundedly out of humour with this perverfe 
lady. Nor wilt thou blame me, if thou art my 
friend. She regards the conceffion {he made, as a 
conceffion extorted from her : And we are but juft 
where we were before {he made it^ 

With great difficulty I prevailed upon her to favour 
me with her company for one half-hour this evening. 
The neceffity I was under to go down to M. Hall, 
Was the fubjedl I wanted to talk to her upon. 

I told her, that as (he had been fo good as to pro- 
mi ife, that {he would endeavour to make herfelf eafy 
till {he faw the Thurfday in next week over,—I 
hoped, that ftie would not fcruple to oblige me with 
her word, that I Ihould find her here, at my return 
from M. Hall. 

Indeed {he would make me no fuch promife. No¬ 
thing of this houfe was mentioned to me, faid {he : You 
know it was not. And do you think that I would 
have given my confent to my imprifonment in it ? 

I was plaguily nettled, and difappointed too. If 
I go not down to M. Hall, Madam, you’ll have no 
fcruple to ftay here, I fuppofe, till Thurfday rs over ? 

If I cannot help myfelf, I muft.—But I infill upon 
being permitted to go out of this houfe, whether you 
leave it, or not. 

Well, Madam, then I will comply with your 
commands. And I will go out this very evening, in 
queft of lodgings that you {hall have no objection to. 

I will have no lodgings of your providing, Sir—I 
v §9 Moore’s at Hamftead. Mrs* 
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Mrs. Moore’s, Madam?—I have no obje&ion to 
Mrs. Moore’s.—But will you give me your promife, 
to admit me there to your prefence ? ! 

As I do here—When I cannot help it.* 

Very well. Madam—W ill you be fo good, as to 
let me know, what you intended by your promife to 
make yourfelf eafy - 

To endeavour , Sir,, to make myfeW eafy—were the 
words- 

—7/7/ you faw what next Thurfday would produce ? 
Aik me no queftions that may infnare me. I am 
too fincere for the company I am in. 

Let me alk you, Madam, What meant you, when 
you faid, M that, were it not a fin, you would die 
before you gave me that aflurance ?” 

She was indignantly filent. 

You thought, Madam, you had given me room 
to hope your pardon by it ?* 

When 1 think I ought to anfwer you with patience, 
1 will fpeak. 

Do you think yourfelf in my power, Madam ? 

If I were not—And there (lie flopt - - 

Deareft creature, fpeak out—I befeech you-, deareft 

creature, fpeak out.- 

She was filent; her charming face all in a glow. ' 
Have you, Madam, any reliance upon my honour ? 
Still filent. 

You hate me, Madam. You defplfe me more than 
you do the moft odious of God’s creatures. 

You ought to defpife me, if I did not. 

You fay. Madam, you are in a bad houfe. You 
have no reliance upon my honour—You believe yoi* 
cannot avoid me - 

She arofe. I befeech you, let me withdraw. 

I fnatcb’d her hand, riling, and prefs’d it firft to 
my lips, and then to my heart, in wild diforder. She 
might have felt the bounding mifchief ready to burft 
its bars—You Jkall go—To your own apartment, if 
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you pleafe—But, by the great God of Heaven, I 
will accompany you thither. 

She trembled—Pray, pray, Mr. Lovelace, don't 
terrify me fo ! 

Be feated. Madam ! I befeech you be feated !-*- 

1 will fit down- 

Do then, Madam—Do then—All my foul in my 
eyes, and my heart's hlood throbbing at my fingers 
ends. 

I will—I will—You hurt me—Pray, Mr. Love¬ 
lace, don't—don’t frighten me fo-—And down {he 
fat, trembling ; my hand ftill grafping hers. 

I hung over her throbbing bofom, and putting my 
other arm round her waift—And you fay, you hate 
me, Madam — And you fay, you defpife me!—And 
you fay, you promifed me nothing- 

Yes, yes, I did promife you—Let me not be held 
down thus—You fee I fat down when you bid me— 
Why (ftruggling) need you hold me down thus? — 
I did promife to endeavour to be eafy tillThurfday was 
over ! But you won’t let me ! *-How can I be eafy ?- 
Pray, let me not be thus terrified. 

And what, Madam, meant you by your promife ? 
Did you mean any-thing in my favour?—You de- 
figned, that I lhould, at the time, think you did. 
Did you mean any thing in my favour. Madam ?— 
Did you intend, that I (hould think you did ? 

Let go my hand. Sir—Take away your arm from 
about me, ftruggling, yet trembling— Why do you 
gaze upon me fo ? 

Anfwer me, Madam—Did you mean any thing 
in my favour by your promife? 

Let me not be thus conftrained to anfwer. 

Then paufing, and gaining more fpirit. Let me go, 
Lid {he: I am but a woman—but a weak woman—- 
But my life is in my own power, tho’ my perfon is 
not—I will not be thus conftrained. 

You (hall not. Madam, quitting her hand, bow- 
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ing, but my heart at my mouth, and hoping farther 
provocation. 

She arofe, and was hurrying away. 

I purfue you not, Madam—I will try your gene- 
rolity—Stop—Return.—This moment ftop, return* 
if. Madam, you would not make me defperate. 

She flopt at the door; burft into tears—O Love¬ 
lace !—How, how, have I deferved— 

Be pleafed , dearefl angel, to return. 

She came back—But with declared reluctance j 
and imputing her compliance to terror. 

Terror, Jack, as I have heretofore found out, 
thoT have fo little benefited by the difcovery, muft be 
my refort, if fhe make it neceflary — Nothing elfe 
will do with the inflexible charmer. 

She feated herfelf over-againft me ; extremely dif- 
compofed.—But indignation had a vifible predomi¬ 
nance in her features. 

I was going towards her, with a countenance in* 
tendedly changed to love and foftnefs: Sweetefl* 
deareft angel, were my words, in the tenderefl ac¬ 
cent :—But, rifing up, fhe infilled upon my being 
feated at diftance from her.. 

. I obeyed—and begged her hand over the table, to 
my extended hand ; to fee, as I faid, if in any thing 
Ihe would oblige me — But nothing gentle, foft, or 
affedlionate would do. She refufed me her hand !— 
Was fhe wife, Jack, to confirm to me* that nothing 
but terror would do ? 

Let me only know, Madam, if your promife to 
endeavour to wait with patience the event of next 
Thurfday, meant me favour ? 

Do you expeCt any voluntary favour from one to 
whom you give not a free choice ? 

Do you intend, Madam, to honour me with your 
hand, in your uncle’s prefence, or do you not? 

My heart and my hand fhall never be feparated.. 
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Why, think you, did I (land in oppofition to the 
will of my beft my natural friends ? 

I know what you mean, Madam—Am I then as 
hateful to you as the vile Solmes ? 

Aik me not fuch a queftion, Mr. Lovelace. 

I muft be anfwered. Am I as hateful to you, as 
the vile Solmes? 

Why do you call Mr. Solmes vile? 

Don’t you think him fa. Madam ? 

Why {hould. I ? Did Mr. Solmes ever do vilely by 
me? 

Deareft creature ! don’t diftra£l me by hateful 
comparifons ! And perhaps by a more hateful prefer¬ 
ence. 

Don’t you, Sir, put queftions to me, that your 
know I will anfwer truly, tho* my anfwer were ever 
fo much to enrage you. 

My heart. Madam, my foul is all yours at pre- 
fent. But you muft give me hope, that your promife, 
in your own conftru&ion, binds you, no new caufe* 
to the contrary, to be mine on Thurfday. How elfe 
can I leave you>? 

Let me go to Hamftead $ and truft to my favour. 

May I truft to it ?—Say, only. May I truft to it ? 

How will you truft to it, if you extort an anfwer 
to this queftion ? 

Say only, deareft creature, fey only, may I truft 
to your favour, if you go to Hamftead ? 

How dare you. Sir, if I muft fpeak out, expe£b 
a promife of favour from me ?—What a mean crea¬ 
ture muft you think me, after your ingrateful bafe- 
nefs to me, were I to give you fuch a promife ? 

Then {landing up. Thou haft made me, O vileft 
of men ? (her hands clafped, and a face crimfoned 
over with indignation), an inmate of the vileft of 
houfes—Neverthelefs, while I am in it, I {hall have 
a heart incapable of any thing but abhorrence of that 
of thee l 
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And round her looked the angel, and upon me, 
with fear in her fweet afpe<ft of the confequence of 
her free declaration.—But what a devil muft I have 
.been, I, who love bravery in a man, had I not been 
more ftruck with admiration of her fortitude at the 
inftant, than ftimulated by revenge? 

Nobleft of creatures ! — And do you think I can 
leave you, and my intereft in fuch an excellence, 
precarious ? No promife !—No hope !—If you make 
me not defperate, may lightning blaft me, if I do 
you not all the juftice ’tis in my power to do you ! 

If you have any intention to oblige me, leave me 
at my own liberty, and let me not be detained in 
this abominable houfe. To be conftrained as I have 
been conftrained ! To be ftopt by your vile agents ! 

To be brought up by force, and to be bruifed, in 
my own defence againft fuch illegal violence !—I dare 
to die, Lovelace—And the perfon that fears not 
death is not to be intimidated into a meannefs un¬ 
worthy of her heart and principles 1 

Wonderful creature ! But why. Madam, did you 
lead me to hope for fomething favourable for next 
Thurfday ?—Once more, make me not defperate— 
With all your magnanimity, glorious creature ! [I 
was more than half frantic, Belford] You may , you 
may — But do not, do not make me brutally threaten 
you !—Do not, do not make me defperate ! 

My afpe<ft, I believe, threatened ftill more than 
my words. I was rifing—She arofe—Mr. Lovelace, 
be pacified—You are even more dreadful than the 
Lovelace I have long dreaded—Let me retire—I alk 
your leave to retire—You really frighten me—Yet I 
give you no hope—From my heart I ab-. 

Say not. Madam, you abhor me — You muft, 
for your own fake, conceal your hatred — At leaft 
not avow it.—I feized her hand. 

Let me retire - Let me retire, faid {he - in a man¬ 
ner out of breath, 
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I will only fay, Madam, that I refer myfelf to 
your generofity. My heart is not to be trufted at 
this inftant. As a mark of my fubmiflion to your 
will, you (hall, if you pleafe> withdraw.—But I will 
not go to M. Hall—-Live or die my uncle, I will not 
go to M. Hall.—But will attend the effect of your 
promife. Remember, Madam, you have promifed 
to endeavour to make yourfelf eafy , till you fee the event 
of next Thurfday —Next Thurfday, remember, your 
uncle comes up, to fee us married. - That’s the event— 
You think ill of your Lovelace — Do not. Madam, 
fuffer your own morals to be degraded by the in¬ 
fection , a? you called it, of his example. 

Away flew the charmer, with this half-permif- 
fion—And no doubt thought, that fhe had an efcape- 
nor without reafon. 

I knew not for half an hour what to do with my¬ 
felf. Vexed at the heart, neverthelefs, now fhe was 
from me, when I refle&ed upon her hatred of me, 
and her defiances, that I differed myfelf to be fo 
over-awed, checked, reftrained- 

And now I have written thus far (having of courfe 
rccolle&ed the whole of our converfation), I am more 
and more incenfed againft myfelf. 

But I will go down to thefe women—and perhaps 
(UfFer myfelf to be laugh’d at by them. 

Devil fetch them , they pretend to know their own. 
fex. Sally was a woman well educated—Polly alfo — 
Both have read Both have fenfe—Of parentage not 
contemptible—Once modeft both—Still they fay had 
been modeft, but for me—Not intirely indelicate 
now 5 tho’ too little nice for my perfonal intimacy,, 
loth as they both are to have me think fo.—The old 
one, too, a woman of family, tho’ thus (from bad in¬ 
clination, as well as at firft from low circumftances) 
miferably funk And hence they all pretend to re¬ 
member what once they were} and vouch for the in¬ 
clinations 
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clinations and hypocrify of the whole fex $ and wifti 
for nothing fo ardently, as that I will leave the per- 
verfe lady to their management, while I am gone to 
Berkfhire; undertaking abfolutely for her humility 
and paffivenefs on my return j and continually boaft- 
ing of the many perverfe creatures whom they have 
obliged to draw in their traces. 

They often upbraidingly tell me, that they are 
fure I {hall marry at laft :—And Sally, the laft time 
I was with her, had the confidence to hint, that, 
when a wife, fome other perfon would not find half 
the difficulty, that I had found.-Confidence, indeed !; 
But yet 1 muft fay, That this dear creature is the 
only woman in the world, of whom I (hould not be 
jealous. And yet, if a man gives himfelf up to the 
company of thefe devils, they never let him reft, till 
he either fufpe<Sl or hate his wife. 

But a word or two of other matters, if poffible. 

Methinks, I long to know how caufes go at M. 
Hall. I have another private intimation, that the old; 
Peer is in the greateft danger. 

I muft go down. Yet what to do with this lady 
the mean while!—Thefe curfed women are full of 
cruelty and enterprize. She will never be eafy with 
them in my abfence. They will have provocation, 
and pretence therefore. But woe be to them, if— 

Yet what will vengeance do, after an infult com¬ 
mitted ? The two nymphs will have jealous rage to 
goad them on—And what will with-hold a jealous 
and already-ruined woman ? 

To let her go elfewhere ; that cannot be done. X 
am ftill refolved to be honeft, if {he’ll give me hope:: 
If yet {he’ll let me be honeft — But I’ll fee how {he’ll 
be, after the contention {he will certainly have be¬ 
tween her refentment, and the terror Ihe had reafon 
for, from our laft converfation.—So let this fubje& 
reft till the morning. And to the old Peer once 
more. 
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I {hall have a good deal of trouble, I reckon, tho r 
no fordid man, to be decent on the expelled occa- 
fion. Then how to adt (I who am no hypocrite) in 
the days of condolement! What farces have I to go 
through; and to be a principal adtor in them—I’ll try 
to think of my own latter end ; a grey beard, and 
a gracelefs heir; in order to make me ferious. 

Thou, Belford, knoweft a good deal of this fort 
of grimace ; and canft help a gay heart to a little of 
the difmal. But then every feature of thy face is 
cut out for it. My heart may be touched, perhaps, 
fooner than thine ; for, believe me, or not, I have 
a very tender one:—But then, no man looking in 
my face, be the occafion for grief ever fo great, will 
believe that heart to be deeply diftrefled. 

All is placid, eafy, ferene, in my countenance. 
Sorrow cannot fit half an hour together upon it. Nay, 
I believe, that Lord M.’s recovery, fhould it happen, 
would not affedt me above a quarter of an hour. 
Only the new fcenery (and the pleafure of aping an 
Heraclitus to the family, while I am a Democritus 
among my private friends), or I want nothing that the 
old Peer can leave me. Wherefore then fhould 
grief fadden and diftort fuch blythe, fuch jocund 
features as mine ? 

But as for thine, were there murder committed in 
the ftreet, and thou wert but palling by, the mur¬ 
derer even in fight, the purfuers would quit him , and 
lay hold of thee : And thy very looks would hang, 
as well as apprehend, thee. 

But one word to bufinefs, Jack. Whom dealteft: 
thou with for thy blacks ?—Wert thou well ufed ?— 
I {hall want a plaguy parcel of them. For I intend 
to make every foul of the family mourn— Outftde y if 
not /».— 


LET- 
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LETTER XLVII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

June 23 . Friday morning. 

I Went out early this morning, on a defign that I 
know not yet whether I (hall or (hall not purfue ; 
and on my return found Simon Parfons, my Lord’s 
BerkfhireBailiff (juft before arrived), waiting for me 
with a melTage in form, lent by all the family, to 
prefs me to go down, and that at my Lord’s particu¬ 
lar defire ; who wants to fee me before he dies. 

Simon has brought my Lord's chariot-and-fix (per¬ 
haps my own by this time), to carry me down. I 
have ordered it to be in readinefs by four to-morrow 
morning. The cattle lhall fmoke for the delay; and 
by the reft they’ll have in the interim, will be better 

able to bear it. ^ 

I am ftill refolved upon matrimony, if my fair 

Perverfe will accept of me. But, if (he will not— 
w hy then I muft give an uninterrupted hearing, not 
to my confcience, but to tbefe women below. 

Dorcas had acquainted her lady with Simon's ar¬ 
rival and errand. My Beloved had defired to fee him* 
But my coming in prevented his attendance on her, 
juft as Dorcas was inftru&ing him what queftions he 
ihould not anfwer to, that might be afked of him. 

I am to be admitted to her prefence immediately, 
at my repeated requefl— Surely the acquifition in view 
will help me to make all up with her—She is juft gone 
up to the dining-room. 

qp qp 

Nothing will do. Jack!— I can procure no fa.- 
vour from hcr^ tho* fhc has obtained from me the 
point which Ihe had fet her heart upon. 

I will give thee a brief account of what paired be- 


tween us. . ...... 

I firft propofed inftant marriage; and this in the 

moft fervent manner: But wa$ denied as fervenuy.^ 
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Would {he be pleafed to allure me, that (he would 
flay here only till Tuefday morning? I would but 
juft go down, and fee how my Lord was—To know 
whether he had any thing particular to fay, or injoin 
me, while yet he was fenfible, as he was very ear- 
neft to fee me — Perhaps I might be up on Sunday— 
Concede in fomething! — I befeech you. Madam, 
fhew me fome little confideration. 

Why, Mr. Lovelace, muft I be determined by 
your motions ?—Think you, that I will voluntarily 
give a fan&ion to the imprifonment of my perfon ? 
Of what importance to me ought to be your ftay or 
your return ? 

Give a fanttion to the imprifonment of your perfon f 
Do you think, Madam, that I fear the Law ?- 

I might have fpared this foolifh queftion of defi¬ 
ance—But my pride would not let me. I thought 
fhe threatened me. Jack. 

I don't think fo. Sir - You are too brave to have 
any regard either to moral or divine fan&ions. 

’Tis well, Madam! - But alk me any thing I can 
do to oblige you; and I will oblige you, tho* in no¬ 
thing will you oblige me. 

Then I alk you, then Irequeft of you, to let me 
go to Hamftead. 

I paufed - and at laft — By my foul you fhall- -■ > 
This very moment I will wait upon you, and fee 
you fixed there, if you’ll promife me your hand on 
Thurfday, in prefence of your uncle. 

I want not you to fee me fixed-1 will promife nothing.. 

Take care. Madam, that you don’t let me fee, 
that I can have no reliance upon your future favour. 

I have been ufed to be threatened by you. Sir—- 
But I will accept of your company to Hamftead— 
I will be ready to go in a quarter of an hour—My 
cloaths may be fent after me. 

You know the condition, Madam-Next Thurfday, 

You dare not trull— 
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My infinite demerits tell me, that I ought not— 
Neverthelefs I will confide in your generofity—To¬ 
morrow morning (no new caufe arifing to give reafon 
to the contrary), as early as you pleafe, you may go 
to Hamftead. 

This Teemed to oblige her. But yet fhe looked 
with a face of doubt. 

I will go down to the women. And having no 
better judges at hand, will hear what they fay upon 
my critical fituation with this proud beauty, who has 
fo infolently rejected a Lovelace kneeling at her 
feet, tho* making an earncft tender of himfelf for a 
hufband, in fpite of all his prejudices to the ftate of 
ihackles. 

LETTER XLVIII. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

] U ST come from the women. 

‘ Have I gone fo far, and am I afraid to go 
‘ farther ?—Have I not already, as it is evident by 
* her behaviour, finned beyond forgivenefs ?—A wo- 
* man’s tears ufed to be to me but as water fprinkled 
* on a glowing fire, which gives it a fiercer and 
* brighter blaze : What defence has this lady, but her 
* tears and her eloquence ? She was before taken at 
* no weak advantage. She was infenfible in her mo- 
* ments of trial. Had fhe been fenfible, fhe muji 
* have been fenfible. So they fay. The methods 
* taken with her have augmented her glory and her 
* pride. She has now a tale to tell, that fhe may 
1 tell, with honour to herfelf. No accomplice- 
* inclination. She can look me into confufion* 
* without being confcious of fo much as a thought , 
* which fhe need to be afhamed of.’ 

This, Jack, the fubftance of my conference with 
the women. 

To which let me add, that the dear creature now 
fees the neceffity I am in to leave her. Detecting me 
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is in her head. My contrivances are of fuch a na¬ 
ture, that I muft appear to be the moft odious of men, 
if I am detected on this fide matrimony. And yet I 
have promifed as thou feeft, that {he {hall fet out to 
Hamftead, as foonas {he pleales in the morning, and 
that without condition on her fide. 

Doft thou a(k, What I meant by this promife ? 

No new caufe arifmg, was the provilb on my fide, 
thou’lt remember. But there will be a new caufe. 

Suppofe Dorcas {hould drop the promifory-note 
given her by her lady ? Servants, efpecially thofe 
who cannot read or write, are the moft carelefe peo¬ 
ple in the world of written papers. Suppofe I take 
it up ? - At a time, too, that I was determined that 
the dear creature {hould be her own miftrefs ? - Will 
not this deletion be a new caufe ? —A caufe that 
will carry againft her the appearance of ingratitude 
with it ? 

That {he defigned it a fecret from me, argues a 
fear of detection , and indire£Uy a fenfe of guilt, I 
wanted a pretence. Can I have a better ? If I am 
in a violent paflion upon the detection,, is not paffion 
an univerfally allowed extenuator of violence ?—Is 
not every man and woman obliged to excule that fault 
in another, which at times they find attended with 
fuch ungovernable effects in themfelves l 

The mother and fifterhood, fuppofe, brought to 
fit in judgment upon the vile corrupted ?—The leaft 
benefit that muft accrue from the accidental difco- 
very, if not a pretence for perpetration (which, how¬ 
ever, may be the cafe), an excufe for renewing my 
orders for her detention till my return from M. Hall 
(the fault her own) ; and for keeping a ftri£!er watch 
over her than before; with direction to fend me any 
letters that may be written by her or to her. — And 
when I return, the devil’s in it if I find not a way to 
make her choofe lodgings for herfelf (fince thefe are 
fo hateful to her), that fhall anfwer all my purpofes; 
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and yet no more appear to diredl her choice, than I 
did before in thefe. 

Thou wilt curfe me, when thou comeft to this 
place. I know thou wilt. But thinkeft thou, that, 
after fuch a feries of contrivance, I will lofe this in¬ 
imitable woman, for want of a little more ? A Rake's 
a Rake, Jack l—And what Rake is with-held by prin¬ 
ciple from the perpetration of any evil his heart is 
fet upon, and in which he thinks he can fucceed ?— 
Befides, am I not in earneft as to marriage ?—Will 
not the generality of the world acquit me, if I do 
marry ? And what is that injury which a church-rite 
will at any time repair? Is not the catajirophe of every 
I* Jiory that ends in wedlock accounted happy , be the dif* 
^ ficulties in the progrefs to it ever fo great ? 

\i But here, how am I ingrofled by this lady, while 
5 poor Lord M. as Simon tells me, lies groaning in the 
dreadfulelt agonies ? —What muflr he fuffer !—Hea- 
* yen relieve him !—I have a too compaflionate heart; 
(. And fo would the dear creature have found, could 
I have thought the worft of her fufferings equal to 
i the lighteft of his* I mean as to fa<ft ; for, as to 
- that part of hers, which arifes from extreme fenfi- 
: bility, I know nothing of that j and cannot therefore 

f- be anfwerable for it. 


tr LETTER XLIX. 

Mr* Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

t T U ST come from my charmer. She will not fuf- 
J fer me to fay half the obliging, the tender things, 
which my honeft heart is ready to overflow with.. A 
C confounded fituation, that, when a man finds him- 
jf felf in humour to be eloquent, . and pathetic at the 
fame time, yet cannot engage the miftrefs of his fate 
0 to lend an ear to his fine fpeeches. 
it I can account now, how it comes about, that 

;j lovers, when their miftrefles are cruel, run into foil- 
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tude, and difburthen their minds to Jioch and Jionts : 
For am I not forced to make my complaints to thee? 

She claimed the performance of my promife, the 
moment {he faw me, of permitting her (haughtily {he 
fpoke the word) to go to Hamftead, as foon as I were 
gone to Berks. 

Moft chearfully I renewed it. 

She defired me to give orders in her hearing. 

I fent for Dorcas, and Will. They came.—Do 
you both take notice (But, perhaps, Sir, I may take 
you with me), that your lady is to be obeyed in all 
her commands. She purpofes to return to Hamftead 
as foon as 1 am gone—My dear, will you not have 
a fcrvant to attend you ? 

I (hall want no fervant there. 

Will you take Dorcas? 

If I ftiould want Dorcas, I can fend for her. 

Dorcas could not but fay, She ftiould be very 
proud- 

Well, well, that may be at my return, if your 
lady permit—Shall I, my dear, call up Mrs. Sinclair, 
and give her orders to the fame effeft, in your hear- 
mg? 

I defire not to fee Mrs. Sinclair $ nor any that be¬ 
long to her. 

As you pleafe, Madam. 

And then (the fervants being withdrawn) I urged 
her again for the afTurance, that {he would meet me 
at the altar on Thurfday next. But to no purpofe. 
May fhe not thank herfelf for all that may follow ? 

One favour, however, I would not be denied $ 
to be admitted to pafs the evening with her. 

All fweetnefs and obfequioufnefs will I be on this 
occafion. My whole foul {hall be poured out to 
move her to forgive me. If fhe will not, and if 
the promifory-note fhould fall in my way, my re¬ 
venge will, doubtlefs, take total pofl'ellion of me. 

All the houfe in my intereft, and every one in it 
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not only engaging to intimidate, and aflift, as occa- 
fion (hall offer, but ftaking all their experience upon 
my fuccefs, if it be not my own fault, what muff 
be the confequence ? 

This, Jack, however, {hall be her laft trial; and 
if fhe behave as nobly in and after this fecond attempt 
(all her fenfes about her J, as {he has done after the 
firjl , {he will come out an angel upon full proof, in 
fpite of man, woman, and devil: Then {hall there 
be an end of all her fufferings. I will then renounce 
that vanquilhed devil, and reform. And if any vile 
machination ftart up, prefuming to miflead me, I will 
fooner ftab it in my heart, as it rifes, than give way 
to it. 

A few hours will now decide all. But whatever 
be the event, I {hall be too bufy to write again, till 
I get to M. Hall. 

Mean time I am in ftrange agitations. I muff fup- 
prefs them, if poflible, before I venture into her pre¬ 
fence—My heart bounces my bofom from the table. 
1 will lay down my pen, and wholly refign to its 
impulfes. 


LETTER L. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq 5 


Frid. Night , or rather Sat . Morn . i o''Clock . 


T Thought I fliould not have had either time.or in- 
clination to write another line before I got to M. 
Hall. But have the firft ; muff find the laft; fince 
I can neither fleep, nor do any thing but write, if I 
can do that. I am moll confoundedly out oi humour. 
The reafon let it follow} if it will follow — No pre¬ 
paration for it, from me. 

I tried by gentlenefs and love to foften—What ?- 
Marble. A heart incapable either of love or gentle¬ 
nefs. Her paft injuries for ever in her head. Ready 
to receive a favour j the permiftion to go to Ham- 
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Head ; but neither to deferve it, nor return any. 
So my fcheme of the gentle kind, was foon given 
over. 

I then wanted her to provoke me : Like a coward 
boy, who waits for the firft blow, before be can 
pcrfuade himfelf to fight, I half challeng’d her to 
challenge or defy me : She feemed aware of her 
danger; and would not directly brave my refentment: 
But kept fuch a middle courfe, that I neither could 
find a pretence to offend, nor reafon to hope ; yet 
fhe believed my tale, that her uncle would- come to 
Kentifh Town ; and feemed not to apprehend, that 
Tomlinfon was an impoftor. 

She was very uneafy, upon the whole, in my 
company : Wanted often to break from me : Yet fo 
held me to my promife of permitting her to go 
to Hamflead, that I knew not how to get off of it; 
altho* it was impoflible, in my precarious fituation 
with her, to think of performing it. 

In this fituation ; the women ready to aflifl; and, 
if I proceeded not, as ready to ridicule me ; what 
had 1 left me, but to purfue the concerted fcheme, 
and feek a pretence to quarrel with her, in order to 
revoke my promifed permiflion ; and to convince 
her, that I would not be upbraided as the moft brutal 
of ravifhers for nothing ? 

I had agreed with the women, that if I could not 
find a pretence in her prefence to begin my opera¬ 
tions, the note fhould lie in my way, and I was 
to pick it up, foon after her retiring from me. But 
I began to doubt at near ten o’clock (fo earnefl was 
fhe to leave me, fufpe&ing my over-warm behaviour 
to her, and eager grafping of her hand two or three 
times, with eye-firings, as I felt, on the flrain, while 
her eyes {hewed uneafmefs and apprehenfion), that 
if fhe adlually retired for the night, it might be a 
chance, whether it would be eafy to come at her 
again. Loth therefore to run fuch a rifque, I flept 

out 
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cut at a little after ten, with intent to alter the pre¬ 
concerted difpofition a little ; faying I would attend 
her again inftantly. But as I returned, I met her at 
the door, intending to withdraw for the night. I 
could not perfuade her to go back : Nor had I pre¬ 
fence of mind (fo full of complaifancy as.I was to 
her juft before) to flay her by force : So (he Aid 
thro* my hands into her own apartment. I had no¬ 
thing to do, therefore, but to let my former concert 
take place. 

I fhould have premifed (but care not for order 
of time, connexion, or any thing elfe) that, between 
eight and nine o’clock in the evening, another fervant 
of Lord M.’s, on horfeback, came, to defire me to 
carry down with me Dr. S. my uncle having been 
once (in extremis , as they judge he is now) relieved 
and reprieved by him. I fent, and engaged the 
Do&or to accompany me down ; and am to call 
upon him by four this morning : Or the devil fhould 
have uncle and doctor, if I’d ftir, till I got all 
made up. 

Poke thy damn’d nofe forward into the event, if 
thou wilt— Curfe me, if thou (halt have it, till its 
proper time and place—And too foon then. 

She had hardly got into her chamber, but I found 
a little paper, as I was going into mine ; which I 
took up ; and, opening it (for it was carefully pinn’d 
in another paper), what fhould it be, but a pro- 
mifory note, given as a bribe, with a further pro- 
mife of a diamond ring, to induce Dorcas to favour 
her miftrefs’s efcape ? 

How my temper chang*d in a moment!—Ring, 
ring, ring, ring, my bell, with a violence enough 
to break the firing, and as if the houfe were on fire. 

Every devil frighted into a£live life : The whole 
houfe in an uproar: Up runs Will.—Sir—Sir—Sir ! 
—Eyes goggling, mouth diftended—Bid the damn’d 

toad 
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toad Dorcas come hither (as I flood at the flair-head), 
in a horrible rage, and out of breath, cry’d I. 

In fight came the trembling devil—but (landing 
aloof, from the report made her by Will, of the 
paflion I was in, as well as from what (he heard. 

Fla(h came out my fword immediately ; for I had 
it ready on—Curs’d, confounded, villainous, bribery 
and corruption !— 

Up runs (he to her lady’s door, fcreaming out for 
fafety and prote&ion. 

Good your honour, interpofed Will, for God’s 
fake—O Lord, O Lord !—receiving a good cuff.— 

Take that, varlet, for faving the ingrateful wretch 
from my vengeance ! — 

Wretch / I intended to fay; but if it were fome 
other word of like ending, paflion mufl: be my 
excufe. 

Up ran two or three of the fifterhood, What’s the 
matter ! What’s the matter ! 

The matter ! (for (till my beloved opened not 
her door ; on the contrary, drew another bolt) This 
abominable Dorcas ! —(Call her aunt up !—Let her 
fee what a traitrefs (he has placed about me !—And 
let her bring the toad to anfwer for herfelf)— has 
taken a bribe, a proviflon for life, to betray her truft; 
by thdt means to perpetuate a quarrel between a man 
and his wife, and fruftrate for ever all hopes of re¬ 
conciliation between us ! 

Let me perilh, Belford, if I have patience to pro¬ 
ceed with the farce ! 

Up came the aunt puffing and blowing !—As (he 
hoped for mercy, (he was not privy to it !—She 
never knew fuch a plotting perverfe lady in her life ! 
—Well might fervants be at the pafs they were, when 
fuch ladies as Mrs. Lovelace made no confcience of 
corrupting them. For her part, (he defired no mercy 
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for the wretch : No niece of hers, if (he were not 
faithful to her truft !—But what was the proof ?— 
She was fhewn the paper— 

But too evident !—Curfed, curfed Toad, Devil* 
Jade, pafled from each mouth :—And the vilenefs 
of the corrupted , and the unworthinefs of the cor - 
ruptrefs , were inveighed againft. 

Up we all went, palling the lady’s door into the 
dining-room, to proceed to tryal— 

Stamp, ftamp, ftamp up, each on her heels; Rave, 
rave, rave, every tongue !— 

Bring up the creature before us all, this inftant!— 
And would Ihe have got out of the houfe, fay 
you !— 

Thefe the noifes, and the fpeeches, as we clatter’d 
by the door of the fair briberefs.— 

Up was brought Dorcas (whimpering) between 
two, both bawling out—You muft go ! You (hall 
go !—’Tis fit you fhould anfwer for yourfelf!— 
You are a difcredit to all worthy fervants !—as they 
pulled and pufhcd her up flairs.—She whining, I 
cannot fee his honour !—I cannot look fo good and 
fo generous a gentleman in the face !—O how fhall 
I bear my aunt’s ravings !— 

Come up, and be d—n’d—Bring her forward, 
her imperial judge !—What a plague, it is the de- 
teftton, not the crime , that confounds you. You 
could be quiet enough for days together, as I fee 
by the date, under the villainy. Tell me, ingrateful 
devil, tell me, who made the firfl advances. 

Ay, difgrace to my family and blood, cry’d the 
old one !—Tell his Honour ! Tell the truth j—Who 
made the firfl advances !— 

Ay, curfed creature, cry’d Sally, Who made the" 
firfl advances ? 

I have betrayed one truft already !—O let me not 
betray another !—My lady is a good lady !—O let 
not her fuffer !— 

Tell all you know. Tell the whole truth, Dorcas, 
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cry’d Polly Horton—His Honour loves his lady too 
well, to make her fuffer much j little as (he re¬ 
quites his love !— , 

Every-body fees that, cry’d Sally —Too well 

indeed, for his Honour, 1 was going to fay. 

Till now, I thought {he deferved my love ! But 
to bribe a fervant thus, whom {he fuppofed had orders 
to watch her fteps, for fear of another elopement *, 
and to impute that precaution to me as a crime ! — 
Yet I muff love her !—Ladies, forgive my weak- 

yjgfg I —• , 

Curfe upon my grimaces !—If I have patience to 
repeat them !—But thou fhalt have them all—Thou 
canft not defpife me more than I dcfpil'e myfelf! 

cvp. cy 

But fuppofe, Sir, laid Sally, you have my lady 
and the wench face to face ? \ ou fee {he cares not 

to confefs. _ . 

O my carelejfnefs ! cry’d Dorcas— Don t let my 

poor lady fufFer f—Indeed if you all knew what I 
know, you would fay. Her ladyfhip has been cruelly 

treated— .. 

See '—See !—See 1-See !-repeatedly, every one 

at once—Only forry for the deletion, as your Honour 
laid — Not the fault — 

Curfed creature, and devilifh creature, from every 

Your lady won't, Ihe dare not come out to fare 
you, cry’d Sally, tho’ it is more his Honour s mercy, 
'than your defert, if he does not cut your vtle throat, 

this inftant. , , , m ,,i- 

Say, repeated Polly, was it your lady, that ma.e 

thefirft advances, or was rt you, you creature.— 

If the lady has fo much honour, kawl d the mo¬ 
ther, excufe me. So— Excufe me, Sir—■ [ Confound 
the old wretch I {he had like to have laid bon /]— 
. If the lady has fo much honour, as we have lup- 
pofed, {he will appear to vindicate a poor fervant, 
milled, as {he has been, by fuch large promifes !- 
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But I hope, Sir, you will do them both juft ice : I 
hope you will !—Good lack I Good lack ! clapping 
her hands together, to grant her every thing (he 
could afk : To indulge her in her unworthy ha¬ 
tred to my poor innocent houfe ] To let her go to 
Hamftead, tho* your Honour told us, you could get 

no condefcenfion from her ; no, not the leaft !- 

O Sir-O Sir-- 1 hope- 1 hope-If your 

lady will not come out—I hope, you will find a way 
to hear this caufe in her prefence. I value not my 
doors, on fuch an occafion as this. Juftice I ever 
loved. I defire you will come at the bottom of it, 
in clearance to me !—I’ll be fworn I had no privity 
in this black corruption. 

Juft then, we heard the lady’s door unbar, un¬ 
lock, unbolt—— 

Now, Sir ! ^ 

Now, Mr. Lovelace. 

Now, Sir ! from every encouraging mouth !—- 
But, O Jack! Jack! Jack 1 I can write no more! 

op 

If you muft have it all, you muft ! 



Now, Belford, fee us all fitting in judgment, re- 
folved to punifti the fair briberefs—I, and the mother, 
the hitherto dreaded mother, the nieces Sally, Polly, 
the traitrefs Dorcas, and Mabell, a guard, as it were, 
over her, that {he might not run away, and hide 
herfelf :—All pre-determined, and of necejjity pre-de- 
termiried, from the journey I was going to take, and 
my precarious fituation with her : — And hear her 
unbolt , unlock , unbar , the door; then, as it proved 
afterwards, put the key into the lock on the outfide, 
lock the door, and put it in her pocket j Will. I 
knew, below, who would give me notice, if, while 
we were all above, {he {hould miftake her way, and 
go down ftairs, inftead of coming into the dining¬ 
room \ the ftreet-doors alfo doubly fecured, and every 
v , ol , 0,2 {hotter 
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fhutter to the windows round the houfe fattened, 
that no noife or fcreaming ftiould be heard [Such 
was the brutal preparation]—And then hear her ftep 
towards us, and inftantly fee her enter among us, 
confiding in her own innocence ; and with a majefty 
in her perfon and manner, that is natural to her ; 
but which then (hone out in all its glory !—Every 
tongue filent, every eye awed, every heart quaking, 
mine, in a particular manner, funk, throblefs, and 
twice below its ufual region, to once at my throat : 
— A fhameful recreant !—She filent too, looking 
round her, firft on me; then on the mother, as no 
longer fearing her ; then on Sally, Polly; and the 
culprit Dorcas !—Such the glorious power of inno¬ 
cence exerted at that awful moment ! 

She would have fpoken, but could not, looking 
down my guilt into confufion : A moufe might have 
been heard palling over the floor, her own light feet 
and ruffling filks could not have prevented it ; for 
(he feemed to tread air, and to be all foul - — She 
palled to the door, and back towards me, two or 
three times, before fpeech could get the better of 
indignation, and at laft, after twice or thrice hem¬ 
ming, to recover her articulate voice — O thou con¬ 
temptible and abandoned Lovelace, thinkeft thou 
that I fee not thro’ this poor villainous plot of 
thine, and of thefe thy wicked accomplices ? 

Thou woman, looking at the mother, once my 
terror! always my dill ike! but now my deteftation ! 
(houldeft once more (for thine perhaps was the pre¬ 
paration) have provided for me intoxicating potions, 
to rob me of my fenfes— 

And then, turning to me , Thou, wretch, mighteft 
more fecurely have depended upon fuch a low con¬ 
trivance as this ! — 

And ye, vile women, who perhaps have been the 
ruin, body and foul, of hundreds of innocents (you 
(hew me hew, in full aflembly), know, that I am 

not 
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not married, — ruined as I am, by your helps, I blefs 
God, I am not married, to this mifcreant—- And I 
have friends that will demand my honour at your 
hands ! — And to whofe authority I will apply ; for 
none has this man over me. Look to it then, what 
further infults you offer me, or incite him to offer 
me. I am a perfon, tho’ thus vilely betrayed, of 
rank and fortune. I never will be his ; and, to your 
utter ruin, will find friends to purfue you : And 
now I have this full proof of your deteftable wick- 
ednefs, and have heard your bafe incitements, will 
have no mercy upon you ! — 

They could not laugh at the poor figure I made. 
— Lord! how every devil, confcience-fhaken, trem¬ 
bled ! — , 

What a dejection muft ever fall to the lot of guilt, 
were it given to innocence always thus to exert 
itfelf! — 

And as for thee,' thou vile Dorcas ! — Thou double 
deceiver ! — whining out thy pretended love for 
me ! — Begone, wretch ! - — Nobody will hurt thee ! 
-—Begone, I fay ! —Thou haft too well aded thy 
part to be blamed by any here but myfeJf — Thou 
art fafe : Thy guilt is thy fecurity in fuch a houfe as 
this!—Thy fhameful, thy poor part, thou haft as 
well aded, as the low farce couli give thee to ad! 
-—As well as they each of them (thy fuperiors, tho* 
not thy betters), thou feeft, can ad theirs.—-Steal 
away into darknefs ! No inquiry after this will be 
made, whofe the firft advances, thine or mine. 

And, as I hope to live, the wench, confoundedly 
frightened, flunk away; fo did her centinel Mabeil; 
tho’ I, endeavouring to rally, cried out for Dorcas 
to ftay : But I believe the devil could not have ftopt 
her, when an angel bid her begone. 

Madam, faid I, let me tell you ; and was ad¬ 
vancing towards her, with a fierce afped, moft cur- 
fedly vexed and afhamed too — 
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But (he turned to me; Stop where thou art, O 
vileft and mod abandoned of men ! — Stop where 
thou art l—Nor, with that determined face, offer to 
touch me, if thou wouldeft not that I fhould be a 
corpfe at thy feet! 

To my aftonifhment, fhe held forth a penknife in 
her hand, the point to her own bofom, grafping re- 
lblutely the whole handle, fo, that there was no offer¬ 
ing to take it from her. 

I offer not mifchief to any-body but myfelf. You, 
Sir, and ye women, are fafe from every violence of 
mine. The Law {hall be all my refource : The 
L AW;' and fhe fpoke the word with emphafis, that 
to fuch people carries natural terror with it, and now 
flruck a panic into them. 

No wonder, fince thofe who will damn themfelves 
to procure eafe and plenty in this world, will tremble 
at every thing that fcems to threaten their methods 
of obtaining that eafe and plenty. — 

The LAW only {hall be my refuge ! — 

The infamous mother whifpered me, that it were 
better to make terms with this Jirange lady, and let 
her go. 

Sally, notwithflanding all her impudent bravery at 
other times, faid, //'Mr. Lovelace had told them 
what was not true of her being his wife — 

And Polly Horton : That fhe muft needs fay, the 
lady, if fhe were not my wife, had been very much 
injured ; that was all. 

That is not now a matter to be difputed ? cried I: 
You and I know, Madam — 

We do fo, faid fhe ; and I thank God, I am not 
thine Once more , I thank God for it ! I have no 
doubt of the further bafenefs that thou hadft intended 
me, by this vile and low trick : But I have my 
Senses, Lovelace : And from my heart I defpife 
thee, thou very poor Lovelace ! How canfl: thou 
ftand in my prefence ! ---Thou, that — 

Madam, 
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Madam, Madam, Madam-Thefe are infults- 

not to be borne— And was approaching her. She 
withdrew to the door, and fet her back againft it r 
holding the pointed knife to her heaving bofom 
while the women held me, befeeching me not to- 

provoke the violent lady-For their houfe fake,. 

and be curs’d to them, they befought me —and alb 
three hung upon me —While the truly heroic lady 
braved me, at that diftance : 

Approach me, Lovelace, with refentment, if thou 
wilt. I dare die. It is in defence of my honour- 
God will be merciful to my poor foul !- — I expedfc 
no mercy from thee ! I have gained this diftance,, 
and two fteps nearer me, and thou (halt fee what I 
dare do ! — 

Leave me, women, to myfelf, and to my angel F 
—-They retired at a diftance — O mv beloved crea¬ 
ture, how you terrify me ! — Holding out my arms, 
and kneeling on one knee — Not a liep, not a ftep 
further, except to receive the death myfelf at that 
injured hand that threatens its own.—I am a villain ! 
the blacked of villains ! —Say you will Iheath your 
knife in the injurer’s, not the injured’s, heart; and 
then will I indeed approach you, but not elfe. 

The mother twang’d her damn’d nofe; and Sally 
and Polly pulled out their handkerchiefs, and turned 
from us.. They never in their lives, they told me 
afterwards, beheld fuch a fcene— 

Innocence fo triumphant : Villainy fo debafed, 
they muft mean ! 

Unawares to myfelf, I had moved onward to my 
angel — And doft thou, doft thou, Jiill declaiming,. 
Jiill advancing — Doft thou, doft thou, Jiill infidi- 
oully move towards me ; and her hand was extended 
— I dare —I dare —Not ralhly neither-—My heart 
from principle abhors the a<ft, which thou makeft 
necejfary !— God, in thy mercy ! — Lifting up her 
eyes, and hands —God, in thy mercy ! — 

Q .4 I threw 
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I threw myfelf to the further end of the room. 
An ejaculation, a filent ejaculation, employing her 
thoughts that moment j Polly fays the whites of her 
lovely were eyes only vifible: And, in the inftant that 
fhe extended her hand, ajfuredly to ftrike the fatal 
blow [How the very recital tumults me !] fhe caft 
her eye towards me, and faw me at the utmoft 
diftance the room would allow, and heard my broken 
voice [ My voice was utterly broken ; nor knew 
I what I faid, or whether to the purpofe or not ] 
And her charming cheeks, that were all in a glow 
before, turned pale, as if terrified at her own pur¬ 
pofe ; and lifting up her eyes—Thank God !—Thank 
God ! faid the angel — Deliver’d for the prefent ; 
for the prefent deliver’d from myfelf. — Keep, Sir, 
keep that diftance (looking down towards me, who 
was proftrate on the floor, my heart pierced, as with 
an hundred daggers !) : That diftance has faved a life ; 
to what referved, the Almighty only knows !— 

To he happy, Madam ; and to make happy !— 
And O let me but hope for your favour for to-mor¬ 
row—I will put off my journey till then — And may 
God- 

Swear not, Sir !—With an awful and piercing 

afpe£f — You have too-too often fworn !-God’s 

eye is upon us ! — His more immediate eye ; and 
looked wildly.— But the women looked up to the 
ceiling, and trembled, as if afraid of God’s eye. 
And well they might; and / too, who fo very lately 
had each of us the devil in our hearts. 

If not to-morrow, Madam, fay but next Thurf- 
day, your uncle’s birth-day ; fay but next Thurs¬ 
day ! — .. ■> K i 

This I fay, of This you may aflure yourfelf, I 
never, never will be yours.—And let me hope, that 
I may be intitled to the performance of your promife, 
to permit me to leave this innocent houfe, as one called 

it 
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it (but long have my ears been accuftomed to fuch 
inverfions of words), as foon as the day breaks. 

Did my perdition depend upon it, that you cannot. 
Madam, but upon terms. And I hope you will not 
terrify me—Still dreading the accurfed knife. 

Nothing lefs than an attempt upon my honour 
{hall make me defperate.—I have no view, but to de¬ 
fend my honour: With fuch a view only I entered 
into treaty with your infamous agent below. The 
refolution you have feen, I truft, God will give me 
again upon the fame occafion. But for a lefs 9 I wifli 
not for it. Only take notice, women, that I am no 
wife of this man: Bafely as he has ufed me, I am not 
his wife. He has no authority over me. If he go 
away by-and-by, and you aft by his authority to 
detain me, look to it. 

Then; taking one of the lights, (he turned from 
us; and away fhe went, unmolefted. — Not a foul 
was able to moleft her. 

Mabell faw her, tremblingly, and in a hurry, 
take the key of her chamber-door out of her pocket, 
and unlock it ; and, as foon as (he entered, heard 
her, double-lock, bar, and bolt it. 

By her taking out her key, when {he came out of 
her chamber to us, {he no doubt fufpefted my de- 
fign : Which was, to have carried her in my arms 
thither, if {he made fuch force neceflary, after I had 
intimidated her, and to have been her companion for 
that night. 

She was to have had feveral bedchamber-women 
to aflift to undrefs her upon occafion : But, fiom the 
moment file entered the dining-room with fo much 
intrepidity, it was abfolutely impoflible to think of 
profecuting my villainous deiigns againft her. 

nr* nr- 

This, This, Belford, was the hand I made of a 
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contrivance I expe&ed fo much from ! — And now 
am I ten times worfe off than before ! 

Thou never faweft people in thy life look fo like 
fools upon one another, as the mother, her partners, 
and I, did for a few minutes. And at laft, the twp 
devililh nymphs broke out into infulting ridicule upon 
me; while the old wretch was concerned for her 
houfe, the reputation of her houfe. I curfed them 
all together 3 and, retiring to my chamber, locked 
myfelf in. . , 

And now it is time to fet out: All I have gained, 
detection, difgrace, frefli guilt by repeated perjuries, 
and to be defpifed by her I doat upon 3 and, what is 
ftill worfe to a proud heart, by myfelf. 

Succefs, fuccefs in projects, is every thing. What 
an admirable fellow did I think myfelf till now ! 
Even for this fcheme among the reft ! But how 
pitifully foolifh does it appear to me now ! — 
Scratch out, erafe, never to be read, every part of 
my preceding letters^ where I have boaftingly men¬ 
tioned it.—And never prefume to railly me upon the 
curfed fubjed : For I cannot bear it. 

But for the lady, by my foul I love her, I admire 
her, more than ever!—I muff have her. I will have 
her ftilL iVith honour, or without , as I have often 
vowed.-- My curfed fright at her accidental bloody 
nofe, fo lately, put her upon improving upon me 
thus : Had fhe threatened ME, I ftiould foon have 
been miftrefs of one arm, and in both J — But for 
fo fincere a virtue to threaten herfelf and not offer 
to intimidate any other , and with fo much prefence 
of mind, as to diftinguifh, in the very paffionate in¬ 
tention, the neceflity of the ad in defence of her 
honour , and fo fairly to difavow leffer occafions 3 
fhewed fuch a deliberation, fuch a choice, fuch a 
principle 3 and then keeping me fo watchfully at a 
diftance, that I could not feize her hand, fo foon 
as Ihe could have given the fatal blow 3 how im- 

poflible 
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poflible not to be fubdued by To true and fo difcreet 
a magnanimity ! 

But (he is *not gone ; £hall not go. I will prefs 
her with letters for the Thurfday—She (hall yet be 
mine, legally mine. For, as to cohabitation, there 
is now no fuch thing to be thought of. 

The Captain fhall give her away, as proxy for her 
uncle. My Lord will die. My fortune will help my 
willy and fet me above every-thing and every-body. 

But here is the curfe:—She defpifes me. Jack !— 
What man, as I have heretofore faid, can bear to be 
defpifed—efpecially by his wife?—O Lord ! O Lord ! 
What a hand, what a curfed hand, have I made of 
this plot!—And here ends 

The hiftory of the Lady and the Penknife ! !!-—*- 
The devil take the penknife!—It goes againft me to* 
fay, God blefs the Lady. 

Near 5, Sat. Morni 

LETTER LI. 

Mr. Lovelace, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe* 

Superfcribed , To Mrs. Lovelace. 

M. Hall , Sat. Nighty June 24. 

My dearejl Life , 

I F you do not impute to love, and to terror raifed 
by love, the poor figure I made before you laft 
night, you will not do me juftice. I thought I would 
try to the very laft moment, if, by complying with 
you in every-thing , I could prevail upon you to pro- 
mife to be mine on Thurfday next, fince you refufed 
me an earlier day. Could 1 have been fo happy, you 
had not been hindered going to Hamftead, or where- 
ever elfe you pleafed. But when I could not prevail 
upon you to give me this afiurance, what room had 
I (my demerit fo great) to fuppofe, that your going 
thither would not be to lofe you for ever ? 

I will own to you, Madam, that yefterday after* 
C j O gre 0,6 noon 
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noon I picked up the paper dropt by Dorcas ; who 
has confefled, that fhe would have aflifted you in 
getting away, if fhe had had an opportunity fo to do; 
and undoubtedly dropped it by accident .—And could 
I have prevailed upon you as to the Thurfday next, I 
would have made no ufe of it; fecure as I fhould then 
have been, in your word given, to be mine. But 
when I found you inflexible, 1 was refolved to try, 
if, by refenting Dorcas’s treachery, I could not make 
your pardon of me the condition of mine to her : And 
if not, to make a handle of it to revoke my confent 
to your going away from Mrs. Sinclair’s ; fince the 
confequence of that mull have been fo fatal to me. 

So far, indeed, was my proceeding low and art¬ 
ful : And when I was challenged with it, as fuch, in 
fo high and noble a manner, I could not avoid taking 
fhame to myfelf upon it. 

But you muft permit me, Madam, to hope, that 
you will not punifh me too heavily for ,fo poor a con¬ 
trivance, fince no difhonour was meant you ; and 
fince, in the moment of its execution, you had as great 
an inftance of my incapacity to defend a wrong, a 
low meafure, and, at the fame time, of your power 
over me, as mortal man could give : In a word, fince 
you muft have feen, that I was abfolutely under the 
controul both of Confcience, and of Love. 

I will not offer to defend myfelf, for wtjhing you 
to remain where you are , till either you give me your 
word to meet me at the altar, on Thurfday ; or till I 
have the honour of attending you, preparative to the 
folemnity which will make that day the happieft of 
my life. 

I am but too fenfible, that this kind of treatment 
may appear to you with the face of an arbitrary and 
illegal impofition : But as the confequences, not only 
to ourfelves, but to both our families, may be fatal, if 
you cannot be moved in my favour; let me befeech 
you to forgive this a& of compulfion, on the fcore of the 
gle ' neccflSty 
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neceffity you your dear felf have laid me under to be 
guilty of it; and to permit the folemnity of next 
Thurfday to include an a£t of oblivion of all paft 
offences. 

The orders I have given to the people of the houfe 
are : * That you (hall be obeyed in every particular 
4 that is confident with my expe&ations of finding 

* you there on my return to town on Wednefday 
4 next: That Mrs. Sinclair, and her nieces, having 
4 incurred your juft difpleafure, fhall not, without 

* your orders, come into your prefence: That nei- 
4 ther fhall Dorcas, till fhe has fully cleared her con- 
4 du£t to your fatisfa&ion, be permitted to attend 
4 you: But Mabell, in her place; of whom, you 
4 feemed, fome time ago, to exprefs fome liking. 
4 Will. I have left behind me to attend your com- 
4 mands. If he be either negligent or impertinent, 
4 your difmiflion (hall be a difmiflion of him from 
4 my fervice for ever. But, as to letters which may 
4 be fent you, or any which you may have to fend, 
4 I muft humbly intreat, that none fuch pafs from or 
4 to you, for the few days that I fhall beabfent.* 
But I do allure you. Madam, that the feals of both 
forts (hall be facred : And the letters, if fuch be 
fent, fhall be given into your own hands, the mo¬ 
ment the ceremony is performed, or before, if you 
require it. 

Mean time I will inquire, and fend you word, 
how Mifs Howe does ; and to what, if I can be in¬ 
formed, her long filence is owing. 

Dr, Perkins 1 found here, attending my Lord, 
when I arrived with Dr. S. He acquaints me, that 
your father, mother, uncles, and the ftill lefs wor¬ 
thy perfons of your family, are well; and intend to 
be all at your uncle Harlowe’s next week ; I pre¬ 
fume to keep his anniverfary. This can make no 
alteration, but a happy one, as to perfons 9 on 1 hurf- 
day ; becaufe Mr. Tomlinfon allured me, that, if 
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any-thing fell out to hinder your uncle’s coming up 
in perfon (which, however, he did not then expe&), 
he would be fatisfied if his friend the Captain were 
proxy for him. I fhall fend a man and horfe to¬ 
morrow to the Captain, to be at greater certainty. 

I fend this by a fpecial melTenger, who will wait 
your pleafure : Which I humbly hope will be figni- 
fied in a line, in relation to the impatiently-wifhed- 
for Thurfday. 

My Lord, tho* hardly fenfible, and unmindful of 
every-thing but of our felicity, defires his mod affec¬ 
tionate compliments to you. He has in readinefs to 
prefent you feveral valuables ; which he hopes will 
be acceptable, whether he lives to fee you adorn 
them, or not. 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty have alfo their tokens 
of refpeft ready to court your acceptance : But may 
heaven incline you to give the opportunity of receiving 
their pcrfonal compliments, and thofe of my coufms 
Montague, before the next week be out! 

HisLordfhip is exceeding ill. Dr. S. has no hopes 
of him: The only confolation I can have for the 
death of a relation who loves me fo well, if he do 
die, mull arife from the additional power it will put 
into my hands of fhewing how much I am, 

My dearejl Life , 

Your ever'affectionate and faithful 

Lovelace. 


LETTER LII. 

Mr, Lovelace, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Superfcribed , To Mrs. Lovelace. 

M. Hall , Sunday Nighty June 25. 

My dearejl Love , 

I Cannot find words to exprefs how much I am mor- 

Of* tKo rpflirn mir L.-A. 


tified at the return of my meffenger, without a 

line from you. 
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Thurfday is fo near, that I will fend mefienger af¬ 
ter meflenger every four hours, till 1 have a favour¬ 
able anfwer ; the one to meet the other, till its eve 
arrives, to know if I may venture to appear in your 
prefence, with the hope of having my wifhes an¬ 
swered on that day. 

Your love, Madam, I neither expe&, nor afk for; 
nor will, till my future behaviour gives you caufe to 
think I deferve it. All I at prcfent prefume to wi{h, 
is. To have it in my power to do you all the juftice 
I can now do you : And to your generofity will I 
leave it, to reward me, as I {hall merit, with your 
afFe£fion. 

At prefent, revolving my poor behaviour of Fri¬ 
day night before you, I think I {hould fooner choofe 
to go to my laft audit, unprepared for it as I am, 
than to appear in your prefence, unlefs you give me 
fome hope, that I {hall be received as your ele&ed 
hufband, rather than (however deferved) as a detefted 
criminal. 

Let me therefore propofe an expedient, in order 
to fpare my own confufion; and to fpare you the 
neeeffity for that foul-harrowing recrimination, which 
I cannot ftand, and which muft be difagreeable to 
yourfelf — To name the church; and I will have 
every thing in readinefs; fo that our next interview 
will be, in a manner, at the very altar; and then 
you will have the kind hufband to forgive for the 
faults of the ingrateful lover. If your refentment be 
{fill too high to write more, let it only be, in your 
own dear hand, thefe words, St. Martin’s church, 
Thurfday—or thefe, St. Giles’s church, Thurfday; 
nor will I infift upon any infcription, or fubfcription, 
or fo much as the initials of your name. This {hall be 
all the favour I will expe£I, till the dear hand itfelf is 
given to mine, in prefence of that Being whom I 
invoke as a witnefs of the inviolable faith and honour 
of Tour adoring 

ge Lovelace. 
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LETTER LIII. 


Mr. Lovelace, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


Superfcribed , To Mrs. Lovelace. 

M. Hall , Monday , 26. 


/^\NCE more, my deareft love, do I conjure you 
to fend me the four requefted words. There is 
no time to be loft. And I would not have next 
Thurfday go over, without being intitled to call you 
mine, for the world ; and that as well for your fake 
as my own. Hitherto all that has parted is between 
you and me only; but, after Thurfday, if my wifties 
are unanfwered, the whole will be before the world. 

My Lord is extremely ill, and endures not to have 
me out of his fight,for one half-hour. But this fhall 
not weigh with me one iota, if you be pleafed to hold 
out the olive-branch to me* in the four requefted 
words. 

I have the following intelligence from Captain 
Tomlinfon. 

All your family are at your uncle Harlowe’s. Your 
uncle finds he cannot go up ; and names Captain 
Tomlinfon for his proxy. He propofes to keep all 
your family with him, till the Captain allures him, 
that the ceremony is over. 

Already he has begun, with hope of fuccefs, to 
try to reconcile your mother to you. 

My Lord M. but juft now has told me, how happy 
he fhould think himfelf to have an opportunity, before 
he dies, to falute you as his niece. I have put him 
in hopes, that he fhall fee you $ and have told him, 
that I will go to town on Wednefday, in order to 
prevail upon you to accompany me down on Thurfday 
or Friday. I have ordered a Set to be in readinefs to 
cairy me up j and, were not my Lord fo very ill, 
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my coufin Montague tells me, {he would offer her 
attendance on you. If you pleafe, therefore, we 
can fet out for this place the moment the folem- 
nity is performed. 

Do not, deareft creature, diflipate all thefe pro- 
mifing appearances, and, by refufing to fave your 
own and your family’s reputation in the eye of the 
world, ufe yourfelf worfe than the ingratefulleft 
wretch on earth has ufed you. For, if we are mar¬ 
ried, all the difgrace you imagine you have fuffered 
while a fingle lady, will be my own > and only known 
to ourfelves. 

Once more then, confider well the fituation we 
are both in ; and remember, my deareft life, that 
Thurfday will be foon here; and that you have no 
time to lofe. 

In a letter fent by the meffenger whom I difpatch 
with this, I have defired, that my friend Mr. Bel* 
ford, who is your, very great admirer, and who 
knows all the fecrets of my heart, will wait upon 
you, to know what I am to depend upon, as to the 
chofen day. 

Surely, my dear, you never could, at any time, 
fuffer half fo much from cruel fufpenfe, as I do. 
if If I have not an anfwer to this, either from your 
own goodnefs, or thro’ Mr. Belford’s interceflion, it 
will be too late for me to fet out: And Captain Tom- 
linfon will be difappointed, who goes to town on 
purpofe to attend your pleafure. 

One motive for the gentle reftraint I have pre¬ 
fumed to lay you under, is to prevent the mifchiefs 
that might enfue (as probably to the more innocent, 
as to the lefs), were you to write to any*body, 
while your paffions were fo much raifed and inflamed 
againft me. Having apprifed you of my direction on 
this head, I wonder you fhould have endeavoured to 
fend a letter to Mifs Howe, altho* in a cover di¬ 
rected 
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reeled to that young lady’s (a) fervant; as you muft 
think it would be likely to fall into my hands. 

The juft fenfe of what I have deferved the content* 
Jbould be, leaves me no room to doubt what they are * 
Neverthelefs, I return it you inclofed, with the feal,, 
as you will fee, unbroken. 

Relieve, I befeech you, deareft Madam, by the 
four requefted words, or by Mr. Belford, the an¬ 
xiety of 

Your ever-ajfeftionate and obliged 

Lovelace. 

Remember, there will not, there cannot be time 
for further writing, and for my coming-up by 
Thurfday, your uncle’s birth-day. 


LETTER LIV. 


Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Monday , June 26* 


T HOU wilt fee the fituation I am in with Mifs 
Harlowe by the inclofed copies of three letters m r 
to two of which I am too much fcorned to have one 


word given me in anfwer; and of the third (now 
fent by the meflenger who brings thee this) I ant 
afraid as little notice will be taken — And if fo, her 
day of grace is abfolutely over. 

One would imagine (fo long ufed to conftraint too 
as (he' has been), that fhe might have been fatisfied 
with the triumph {he had over us all on Friday night: 
A triumph that to this hour has funk my pride and 
my vanity fo much, that I almoft hate the words 
Plot, Contrivance , Scheme , and (hall miftruft myfell 
in future, for every one that rifes to my inventive 
head. 


But feeft thou not, that I am under a neceftity to 
continue her at Sinclair’s, and to prohibit all her cor- 
refpondences ? 

Now, 

i - Eh^dSy had made an attempt to fend arway a letter. 
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Now, Belford, as I really, in my prefent mood, 
think of nothing lefs than marrying her, if (he let not 
Thurfday flip; I would have thee, in purfuance of 
the intimation I have given her in my letter of this 
date, to attend her; and vow for me, fwear for me, 
bind thy foul to her for my honour, and ufe what 
arguments thy friendly heart can fugged, in order to 
procure me an anfwer from her ; which, as thou wilt 
fee, fhe may give in four words only. And then I 
purpofe to leave Lord M. (dangeroufly ill as he is) and 
meet her at her appointed church, in order to folem- 
nize: If (he will fign but Cl. H. to thy writing the 
four words, that fhall do ; for I would not come up 
to be made a fool of in the face of all my family 
and friends. 

If fhe fhould let the day go off*;—I fhall be defpe- 
rate !—I am intangled in my own devices, and can¬ 
not bear that fhe fhould detect me. 

O that I had been honeft!—What a devil are all- 
my plots come to! What do they end in, but one 
grand plot upon myfelf, and a title to eternal infamy 
and difgrace ! But, depending on thy friendly offices, 
I will fay no more of this.— Let her fend me but one 
line!—But one line !—Not treat me as unworthy of 
her notice; yet be altogether in my power—I can¬ 
not—I will not bear that. 

My Lord, as I faid, is extremely ill: The do£lors 
give him over. He gives himfelf over. Thofe who 
would not have him die, are afraid he will. But as 
to myfelf, I am doubtful: For thefe long and violent 
flruggles between the conftitution and the difeafe, 
tho* the latter has three phyficians and an apothecary 
to help it forward (and all three, as to their prefcrip- 
tions, of different opinions too), indicate a plaguy 
tough habit, and favour more of recovery than death: 
And the more fo, as he has no fharp or acute animal 
organs to whet out his bodily ones, and to raife his 
fever above the fymptomatic helpful one. 
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Thou wilt fee in the inclofed, what pains I am at 
to difpatch meflengers; who are conftantly on the 
road to meet each other, and one of them to link in 
the chain with a fourth, whofe ftation is in London, 
and five miles onward, or till met. But, in truth, 

. I have fome other matters for them to perform at the 
fame time r with my Lord’s banker and his lawyer ; 
which will enable me, if his Lordfhip is fo good as 
to die this bout, to be an over-match for fome of 
my other relations. I don’t mean Charlotte and 
Patty ; for they are noble girls; but others, who 
have been fcratching and clawing under-ground like 
fo many moles in my abfence; and whofe work¬ 
ings I have difcovered fince I have been down, by the 
little heaps of dirt they have thrown up. 

A fpeedy account of thy commiffion, dear Jack! 
The letter travels all night. 

4 


LETTER LV. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 


London, June 27. Tuejday . 


Y OU muft excufe me, Lovelace, from engaging 
in the office you would have me undertake, till 
I can be better allured you really intend honourably 
at laft by this much-injured lady. 

I believe you know your friend Belford too well, 
to think he would be eafy with you, or with any 
man alive, who fhould feek to make him promife 
for him what he never intended to perform. And let 
me tell thee, that I have not much confidence in the 
honour of a man, who, by imitation of hands (I will 
only call it), has fhewn fo little regard to the honour 
of his own relations. 

Only that thou haft fuch jefuitical qualifyings, or 
I fhould think thee at laft touched with remorfe, and 
brought within view of being afhamed of thy curfed 
Go gle inventions 
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inventions by the ill fuccefs of thy laft: Which I 
heartily congratulate thee upon. 

O the divine lady !—But I will not aggravate! 

Yet when thou writeft, that, in thy prefent mood, 
thou thinkeft of marrying; and yet canft fo eaftly 
change thy mood: When I know thy heart is againft 
the ftate:—That the four words thou courteft from 
the lady are as much to thy purpofe, as if fhe wrote 
forty; fince it will fhew (he can forgive the higheft 
injury that can be offered to woman : And when I 
recollect, how eafily thou canft find excufes to poft- 
pone ; thou mult be more explicit a good deal, as to 
thy real intentions, and future honour, than thou 
art; for I cannot truft to a temporary remorfe; which 
is brought on by difappointment too, and not by prin¬ 
ciple ; and the like of which thou haft fo often got 
over I 

If thou canft convince me time enough for the 
day, that thou meaneft to do honourably by her, in 
her own fenfe of the word ; or, if not time enough, 
wilt fix fome other day (which thou oughteft to leave , 
to her option, and not bind her down for theThurf- 
day; and the rather, as thy pretence for fo doing is 
founded on an abfolute fi&ion) ; I will then moft 
chearfully undertake thy caufe ; by per/on, if (he 
will admit me to her prefence; if not, by pen. But, 
in this cafe, thou muft allow me to be guarantee for 
thy faith. And, if fo, as much as I value thee, and 
refpeft thy (kill in all the qualifications of a gentle¬ 
man, thou may’ft depend upon it, that I will a6 k 
up to the character of a guarantee, with more honour 
than the princes of our day ufually do-—to their fhame 
be it fpoken. 

Mean time, let me tell thee, that my heart bleeds 
for the wrongs this angelic lady has received : And if 
thou doft not marry her, if fhe will have thee ; and, 

• when married, make her the beft and tendereft of 

hufbands 5 
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hufbands; I would rather be a dog, a monkey, a 
bear, a viper, or a toad, than thee. 

Command me with honour, and thou {halt find 
none readier to oblige thee, than 

Tby fmcere Friend , 

John Belford. 

LETTER. LVI. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efe 

M. Hall , June 27. Tuefday Nighty near 12 , 

Y OURS reached me this moment, by an extra¬ 
ordinary pufh in the mefiengers. 

What a man of honour, thou, of a fudden ! 

And fo, in the imaginary fhape of a guarantee, 
thou threatened me ! 

Had I not been m earned as to the lady, I fhould 
not have offered to employ thee in the affair. But, 
let me tell thee, that hadji thou undertaken the 
tafk, and I had afterwards thought fit to change my 
mind, I fhould have contented myfelf to tell thee, 
that That was my mind, when thou engagedd for 
me ; and to have given thee the reafons for the 
change; and then left thee to thy own direction. 
For never knew I what fear of man was,—nor fear 
of woman neither, till I became acquainted with 
Mifs ClarifTa Harlowe; nay, what is mojl furprifing, 
till I came to have her in my power. 

And fo thou wilt not wait upon the charmer of 
my heart, but upon terms and conditions!—Let it 
alone, and be curs’d ; I care not. — But fo much 
credit did 1 give to the value thou exprefledd for her , 
that I thought the office would have been as accept¬ 
able to thee, as ferviceable to me; for what was it, 
but to endeavour to perfuade her to confent to the 
reparation of her own honour ? For what have I done 
' . but 
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but difgraced myfelf, and been a thief to my own 
joys ? — And if there be an union of hearts, and an 
intention to folemnize, what is there wanting but the 
foolifh ceremony ?—And that-1 ftill offer. But if fhe 
will keep back her hand ; if fhe will make me hold 
•out mine in vain—How can I help it ? 

I write her one more letter, and if, after fhe has 
received that, fhe keep fullen filence, fhe muft thank 
herfelf for what is to follow. 

But, after all, my heart is wholly hers. I loye 
her beyond expreflion ; and cannot help it. I hope 
therefore fhe will receive this laft tender, as I wifh. 

I hope fhe intends not, like a true woman, to plague, 
and vex, and teaze me, now fhe has found her power. 

If fhe will take me to mercy now thefe remorfes are 
upon me; tho’ I fcorn to condition with thee for my 
fincerity ; all her trials, as I have heretofore declared, 
fhall be over ; and fhe fhall be as happy as I can make 
her : For, ruminating upon all that has paffed be¬ 
tween us, from the firft hour of our acquaintance till 
the prefent, I muft pronounce, That fhe is Virtue 
'itfelf, and, once more I fay, has no equal. 

As to what you hint of leaving to her choice an¬ 
other day, do you confider, that it will be impofti- 
ble, that my contrivances and ftratagems fhould be 
much longer concealed ?—This makes me prefs that 
day, tho’ fo near ; and the more, as I have made To 
much ado about her uncle’s anniverfary. If fhe fend 
mb the four words, I will fpare no fatigue to be in 
time, if not for the canonical hour at church, for 
fome other hour of the day in her own apartment, 
or any other; for money will do every thing: And 
that I have never fpared in this affair. 

To fhew thee, that 1 am not at enmity with thee, 

I inclofe the copies of two letters : One to her : It is 
the fourth , and muft be the laji on the fubjebt : The 
other to Captain Tomlinfon ; calculated, as thou wilt • 
fee, for him to fhew her. 
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And now. Jack, interfere in this cafe, or not, 
thou knoweft the mind of 

R. Lovelace. 


LETTER. LVII. 


Mr . Lovelace, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 
Superfcribedy To Mrs. Lovelace. 

M. Hall , Wed. Morn . One o'Clocks June 28. 


O T one line, my deareft life, not one word, 
in anfwer to three letters I have written ! The 
time is now fo fhort, that this mujl be the laft letter 
that can reach you on this fide of the important 
hour that might make us legally one. 

My friend Mr. Belford is apprehenfive, that he 
cannot wait upon you in time, by reafon of fome ur¬ 
gent affairs of his own. 

I the lefs regret the difappointment, becaufe I 
have procured a more acceptable perfon, as I hope, 
to attend you; Captain Tomlinfon I mean: To 
whom I had applied for this purpofe, before I had 
Mr. Belford’s anfwer. 

I was the more folicitous to obtain this favour 
from him, becaufe of the office he is to take upon 
him, as I humbly prefume to hope, to-morrow. 
That office obliged him to be in town as this day : 
And I acquainted him with my unhappy fituation 
with you; and defired, that he would fhew me, on 
this occafion, that I had as much of his favour and 
friendfhip, as your uncle had ; fince the whole treaty 
muft be broken off, if he could not prevail upon you 
in my behalf. 

He will difpatch the mefTenger dire&ly ; whom I - 
propofe to meet in perfon at Slough ; either to pro¬ 
ceed onward to London with a joyful heart, or to 
return back to M. Hall, with a broken one. 

I ought not (but cannot help it) to anticipate the 
pleafure Mr. Tomlinfon propofes to himfelf, in ac- 
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quainting you with the likelihood there is of your mo¬ 
ther's feconding your uncle’s views. For, it feems, 
he has privately communicated to her his laudable 
intentions: And her refolution depends, as well as 
his , upon what to-morrow will produce. 

Difappoint not then, I befeech you, for an hun¬ 
dred perfons fakes, as well as for mine, that uncle, 
and that mother, whofe difpleafure I have heard you 
fo often deplore. 

You may think it impoilible for me to reach Lon¬ 
don by the canonical hour. If it fhould, the cere¬ 
mony may be performed in your own apartment, at 
any time in the day, or at night: So that Captain 
Tomlinfon may have it to aver to your uncle, that 
it was performed on his anniverfary. 

Tell but the Captain, that you forbid me not to 
attend you : And that (hall be fufficient for bringing 
to you, on the wings of Love, 

Tour ever-grateful and affectionate 

Lovelace. 


LETTER LVIII. 

To Mr, Patrick M 4 Donald, at his Lodgings , at 
Mr, Brown r, Perukemaker , in St. Martin's-lane , 
Wejlminjier . 

M. Hall , JVedn . morning , two o'clock , 'June 28*’ 
Dear M 4 Donald, 

'T 1 PI E bearer of this has a letter to carry to the 
lady (a). I have been at the trouble of writing 
a copy of it; which I inclofe, that you may not mif- 
take your cue. 

You will judge of my reafons for ante-dating the 
inclofed fealed one (bj, directed to you by the name 
of Tomlinfon, which you are to Ihew the lady, as 
in confidence. You will open it of courfe. 

(*) Tiz. the preceding letter. [b) See the next letter . 

R I doubt 
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I doubt not your dexterity and management, dear 
M‘Donald; nor your zeal, efpecially as the hope of 
cohabitation muft now be given up. Impoflible to 
be carried is that fcheme. I might break her heart, 
but not incline her will. Am in earneft therefore; 
to marry her, if (he let not the day flip. 

Improve upon the hint of her mother: That muft 
touch her. But John Harlowe, remember , has pri¬ 
vately engaged that Lady— Privately, I fay 5 elfe (not 
to mention the reafon for her uncle Harlowe’s former 
expedient) you know, fhe might find means to get a 
letter away to the one or the other, to know the 
truth; or to Mifs Howe, to engage her to inquire into 
it: And if fhe fhould, the word privately will ac¬ 
count for the uncle’s and mother’s denying it. 

However, fail not, as from me, to charge our 
mother and her nymphs, to redouble their vigilance 
both as to her perfon and letters. All’s upon a cri- 
fis now. But fhe muft not be treated ill neither. 

Thurfday over, I fhall know what to refolve 
upon. 

If neceflary, you muft affume authority. The de¬ 
vil’s in’t, if fuch a girl as this fhall awe a man of your 
vears and experience. Fly out, if fhe doubt your 
honour. Spirits naturally foft may be beat out of 
their play and borne down (tho* ever fo much raifed) 
by higher anger. All women are cowards at bottom: 
Only violent when they may . I have often ftormed 
a girl out of her miftrufts, and made her yield 
before fhe knew where fhe was to the point indig¬ 
nantly mijlrujled ; and that to make up with me, tho’ 
I was the aggreflbr. 

If this matter fucceed as Pd have it (or if not, and 
do not fail by your fault) I will take you off of the 
neceffity of purfuing your curfed Smuggling \ which 
ctherwife may one day end fatally for you. 

We are none of us perfect, M c Donald. This fweet 
lady makes me ferious fometimes in fpite of my 
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heart. But as private vices are lefs blameable than 
public ; and as I think Smuggling (as it is called) a 
National evil; I have no doubt to pronounce you a 
much worfe man than myfelf, and as fuch {hall take 
pleafure in reforming you. 

I fend you inclofcd ten guineas, as a fmall earned: 
of further favours. Hitherto you have been a very 
clever fellow. 

As to cloaths forThurfday, Monmouth-ftreet will 
afford a ready fupply. Cloaths quite new would make 
your condition fufpc&ed. But you may defer that 
care, till you fee if {he can be prevailed upon. Your 
riding-drefs will do for the firft vifit. Nor let your boots 
be over clean : I have always told you the confequence 
of attending to the minutia , where art (or impo/lure , 
as the ill-manner’d would call it) is defigned—Your 
linen rumpled and foily, when you wait upon her — 
Eafy terms thefe ! —Juft come to town — Remem¬ 
ber (as formerly) to loll, to throw out your legs, to 
ftroke and grafp down your ruffles, as if of lignifi- 
cance enough to be carelefs. What tho’ the prefence 
of a fine lady would require a different behaviour, 
are you not of years to difpenfe with politenefs? You 
have no defign upon her, you know. Are a father 
yourfelf of daughters as old as {he. Evermore is 
parade and obfequioufnefs fufpe&able ; It muft {hew 
either a foolifh head, or a knavifli heart. Make your¬ 
felf of confequence therefore ; and you will be treated 
as a man of confequence. I have often more than 
half ruined myfelf by my complaifance, and, being 
afraid of controul, have brought controul upon my¬ 
felf. 

I think I have no more to fay at prefent. I intend 
to be at Slough, or on the way to it, as by mine to 
the lady. Adieu, honeft M c Donald, 

R. L. 
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LETTER LIX. 


To Captain Antony Tomlinson. 

[Inchfed in the preceding ; To be Jhewn to the Lady as 

in confidence .] 


M. Hally Tuefiday morn . June 27. 
Dear Capt. Tomlinf on. 


A N unhappy mifunderftanding having arifen be- 
tween the deareft lady in the world and me (the 


particulars of which fhe perhaps may give you, but I 
will not, bccaufe I might be thought partial to my- 
ielf); and £he refufing to anfwer my molt prefling 
and refpe£tful letters; I am at a molt perplexing un¬ 
certainty, whether £he will meet us, or not, next 
Thurfday, to folemnize. 

My Lord is fo extremely ill, that if I thought fhe 
would not oblige me, I would defer going up to town 
for two or three days. He cares not to have me out 
of his fight : Yet is impatient to falute my Beloved 
as his niece before he dies. This I have promifed 
to give him an opportunity to do ; intending, if the 
dear creature will make me happy, to fet out with 
her for this place dire&ly from church. 

' With regret I fpeak it of the charmer of my foul; 
but irreconcileablenefs is her family-fault: The lefs ex- 
cufeable indeed in her , as (he herfelf fuffers by it in 
fo high a degree from her own relations. 

Now, Sir, as you intended to be in town fome 
time before Thurfday, if it be not too great an 
inconvenience to you, I could be glad you would go 
up as foon as poffible, for my fake : And this I the 
more boldly requeft, as I prefume that a man who 
has fo many great affairs of his own in hand as you 
have, would be glad to be at a certainty hrmfelf as 
to .the dav. 

You, Sir, can fo pathetically and juftly fet before 
er the unhappy confequences that will follow if the 
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day be poftponed, as well with regard to her uncle’s 
difappointment, as to the part you have ajfured me 
her mother is willing to take in the wifhed-for re¬ 
conciliation, that I have great hopes fhe will differ 
herfelf to be prevailed upon. And a man and horfe 
(hall be in waiting to take your difpatches, and bring 
them to me. 

But if you cannot prevail in my favour, you will 
be pleafed to fatisfy your friend Mr. John Harlowe, 
that it is not my fault that he is not obliged. I am, 
dear Sir, 

Tour extremely obliged 

and faithful Servant , 

R. Lovelace, 

LETTER LX. 

To Robert Lovelace, Efq; 


Wedn. June 28. near 12 o' cloth. 

Honoured Sir , 

1 Received yours, as your fervant defired me to ac- 
quaint you, by ten this morning . Horfe and man 
were in a foam. 

I inftantly equipp’d myfelf, as if come off from a 
journey, and polled away to the lady, intending to 
plead great affairs, that I came not before, in order 
to favour your ante-date ; and likewife to be in a 
hurry , to have a pretence to hutry her Lady/hip , and 
to take no denial for her giving a fatisfaRory return 
to your meflenger : But, upon my entering Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair’s houfe, I found all in the greateft consternation. 

You muff not, Sir, be furprifed. It is a trouble 
to me to be the relater of the bad news : But fo it 
is, the lady is gone off. She was miffed but half an 
hour before 1 came. 

Her waiting-maid is run away, or hitherto is not 
to be found : So that they conclude; it was by her 
connivance. 
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They had fent before I came to my honoured 
matters Mr. Belton, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Bel- 
ford. Mr. Tourville is out of town. 

High words are patting between Madam Sinclair, 
and Madam Horton, and Madam Martin ; as alfo 
with Dorcas. And your fervant William threatens 
to hang or drown himfelf. 

They have fent to know if they can hear of Ma- 
hell the waiting-maid at her mother’s, who it feems 
lives in Chick-lane, Weft-Smithfield ; and to an 
uncle of her’s alfo, who keeps an alehoufe at Cow- 
crofs, hard-by, and with whom (he lived latt. 

Your meflenger, having juft changed his horfe, is 
come back: So I will not detain him longer than 
to add, that I am, w r ith great concern for this mif- 
fortune, and thanks for your feafonable favour and 
kind intentions towards me [lam fure this was not 
my fault] honoured Sir, 

Tour mofl obliged humble Servant , 

Patrick M ; Donali>. 

LETTER LXI. 

Jktr. Mowbray, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Dear Lovelace , IVednefday , 12 o' clock, 

T Have plaguy news to acquaint thee with. Mifs 

Harlowe is gon off f-^-Quite gon, by my foul!— 
I have not time for particulars, your fervant being 
going off. But iff I had, we are not yet come to the 
bottom of the matter. The ladies here are all blub¬ 
bering like devils, accufing one another moft con¬ 
foundedly : Whilft Belton and 1 damn them all to¬ 
gether in thy name. 

Jf thou (houldft hear that thy fellow Will, is 
taken dead out of fome horfe-pond, and Dorcas cutt 
down from her bed’s teafter, from dangling in her 
own garters, be not furpriz’d. .Here’s the devill to 
Q V^y. No-body ferene but Jack Belford, who is taking 
, m inmates 
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minnutes of exam mi nations, accufations, and con- 
feffions, with the fignifficant air of a Middlefex Ju- 
ftice ; and intends to write at large all particulars, 
I fuppofe. 

I heartily condole with thee: So does Belton. But 
it may turn out for the beft: For (he is gone away 
with thy marks, I underftand. A foolifli little devill! 
Where will (he mend herfelf ? For no-body will look 
upon her. And they tell me, that thou wouldft cer¬ 
tainly have married her had (he ftaid.—But I know 
thee better. 

Dear Bobby, adieu. If thy uncle will die now, 
to comfort thee for this lofs, what a feafonable exit 
would he make ! Let’s have a letter from thee: 
Pr’ythee do. Thou canft write devil-like to Belford, 
who (hews us nothing at all. 

Thine heartily , 

Rd. Mowbray. 

LETTER LXII. 


Afr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, E/qi 

K ** 

TJmrfday y June 2 g. 
^pHOU haft heard from M c Donald and Mowbray 

Bad or good, I know not which 


the 


news. 


thou’lt deem it. I only wifti I could have given thee 
joy upon the fame account, before the unhappy lady 
was feduced from Hamftead : For then of what an 
ingrateful villainy hadft thou been fpared the perpe¬ 
tration, which now thou haft to anfwer for 1 

I came to town purely to ferve thee with her, ex¬ 
pecting that thy next would fatisfy me that I might 
endeavour it without difhonour : And at firft when 
I found her gone, I half pitied thee ; for now wilt 
thou be inevitably blown up : And in what an exe¬ 
crable light wilt thou appear to all the world \ Poor 
Lovelace ! Caught in thy own fnares 1 Thy punifh- 
ment is but beginning ! 
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. But to my narrative ; for I fuppofe thou expe&eft 
all particulars from me, fince Mowbray has informed 
thee that I have been collecting them. 

4 The noble exertion of fpiritfhe had made on Fri- 
• day night, had, it feems, greatly dilordered her ; 
4 infomuch that the was not vifible till Saturday 
4 evening j when Mabcll faw her, and (he feemed to 
4 be very ill: But on Sunday morning, having drefs’d 
4 herfelf, as if defining to go to church, fhe order’d 
4 Mabell to get her a coach to the door. 

4 The wench told her. She was to obey her in 
4 every thing but the calling of a coach or chair. 

4 She fent for Will, and gave him the fame com- 
4 mand. 

4 He pleaded his matter s orders to the contrary, 
4 and defired to be excufed. 

4 Upon this, down fhe went herfelf, and would 
4 have gone out without obfervation: But finding 
4 the ftreet-door double-lock’d, and the key not in 
4 the lock, file ftept into the ftreet-parlour, and 
4 «would ‘have thrown up the fa(h to call out to the 
4 people palling by, as they doubted not: But that, 
4 fince her lalt attempt of the fame nature, had been 
4 faften’d down. 

(• Hereupon fhe rcfolutely ftept into Mrs. Sinclair’s 
4 parlour in the back-houfe ; where were the old 
4 devil and Iter two partners ; and demanded the key 
„ 4 . a>:. the lireet door, or to have it opened for her. 

They were all furprifed ; but defired to be ex- 
*■ cuCup, pleading your orders. 

4 She ufierted, that you had no authority over her} 
4 and never fhould have .any: That their prefent re- 
4 tuiai was their own ad and deed : She faw the in- 
4 tent of their back-houfe, and the reafon of putting 
.^ 4 her rhere : She pleaded her condition and fortune ; 
_ 4 and laid, They had no way to avoid utter ruin, 
but by opening their doors to her, or by murdering 
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* her, and burying her in their garden or cellar, too 
4 deep for dete&ion : That already what had been 
4 done to her was punifhable by death: And bid them 
4 at their peril detain her. 

What a noble, what a right fpirit has this charm¬ 
ing creature, in cafes that will juftify an exertion of 
fpirit !-- 

4 They anfwer’d, That Mr. Lovelace could prove 
c his marriage, and would indemnify them. And 
4 they all would have vindicated their behaviour on 
4 Friday night, and the reputation of their houfe : 
4 But refufmg to hear them on that topic, fhe flung 
4 from them, threatening. 

4 She then went up half a dozen flairs in her way 
4 to her own apartment: But, as if fhe had bethought 
4 herfelf, down fhe flept again, and proceeded to- 
4 wards the ftreet-parlour ; faying, as file palTed by 
4 the infamous Dorcas, I’ll make myfelf protestors, 
4 tho’ the windows fuffer : But that wench, of her 
4 own head, on the lady’s going out of that parlour 
4 to Mrs. Sinclair’s, had lock’d the door, and taken 
4 out the key : So that finding herfelf difappointed, 

4 fhe burfl into tears, and went menacing and fob- 
4 bing up flairs again. 

4 She made no other attempt till the effedtual one. 
4 Your letters and mcfiages, they fuppofed, coming 
4 fo fall upon one another (tho* fhe would hot anfwer 
4 one of them) gave her forne amufement, and an af- 
4 fu ranee to them, that fhe would at laft forgive you ; 

4 and that then all would end as you wifh’d. 

4 The women, in purfuance of your orders, of- 
4 fer’d not to obtrude themfelves upon her $ and 
4 Dorcas alfo kept out of her fight all the reft of 
4 Sunday ; alfo on Monday and Tuefday. But by the 
4 lady’s condefcenfion (even to familiarity) to Mabel], 

4 they imagined, that fhe muft be working in her 
4 mind all that time to get away: They therefore 
4 redoubled their cautions to the wench : Who told 
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4 them fo faithfully all that pafled between her lady 
4 and her, that they had no doubt of her fidelity to 
4 her wicked truft. 

4 ’Tis probable fhe might have been contriving 
4 fomething all this time ; but faw no room for per- 
4 fe£ting any fcheme : The contrivance by which 
4 fhe effe&ed her efcape feems to me not to have 
4 been fallen upon till the very day j fince it depended 
4 partly upon the weather , as it proved. But it is 
4 evident fhe hoped fomething from Mabell’s fim- 
• plicity, or gratitude, or companion, by cultivating 
4 all the time her civility to her. 

4 Polly waited on her early on Wednefday morn* 

4 ing ; and met with a better reception than fhe had 
4 reafon to expe&. She complained however with 
4 warmth of her confinement. Polly faid. There 
4 would be an happy end to it (if it were a confine - 
4 ment) next day, fhe prefumed. She absolutely 
4 declared to the contrary, in the way Polly meant it; 

4 and faid, That Mr. Lovelace, on his return {Which 
4 look'd as if Jhe intended to wait for //], fhould have 
4 reafon to repent the orders he had given, as they 
4 allJhould their observance of them : Let him fend 
4 twenty letters, fhe would not anfwer one, be the 
4 confequence what it would ; nor give him hope of 
4 the leaft favour, while fhe was in that houfe. She 
4 had given Mrs. Sinclair and themfelves fair warn- 
4 ing, fhe faid : No orders of another ought to make 
4 them detain a free perfon: But having made an 
4 open attempt to go, and been detained by them, 
4 fhe was the calmer, fhe told Polly ; Let them look 
* to the confequence. 

4 But yet flie fpoke this with temper ; and Polly 
4 gave it as her opinion, (with apprehenfion for their 
4 own fafety) that, having fo good a handle to punifh 
4 them all, fhe would not go away, if fhe might. 
4 And what, inferred Polly, is the indemnity of a 
4 man who has committed the vileft of rapes on a 
GO glC * 4 perfon 
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c perfon of condition $ and muft himfelf, if profe- 
4 cuted for it, either fly, or be bang’d ? 

4 Sinclair, fo I will ftill call her, upon this repre- 

* fentation of Polly, forefaw, fhe faid, the ruin of 
4 her poor houfe in the iflue of this f range bufinefs, 

* as ftie call’d it; and Sally and Dorcas bore their 

* parts in the apprehenfion : And this put them upon 

* thinking it advifeable for the future, that the ftreet- 
4 door fhould generally in the day-time be only left 
4 upon a bolt-latch, as they call’d it, which any- 
4 body might open on the iniide; and that the key 
4 fhould be kept in the door; that their numerous 
4 comers and goers , as they called their guefts, fhould 
4 be able to give evidence, that fhe might have gone 
4 out if fhe would : Not forgetting, however, to re- 
4 new their- orders to. Will, to Dorcas, to Mabell, 

4 and the reft, to redouble their vigilance on this oc- 
4 cafion, to prevent her efcape : — None of them 
4 doubting, at the fame time, that her love of a man 
4 fo confiderable in their eyes, and the profpedt of 
4 what was to happen as fhe had reafon to believe 
4 on Thurfday, her uncle’s birth-day, would (tho* 
4 perhaps not till the laft hour, for her pride-fake y 
4 was their word) engage her to change her tem- 
4 per. 

4 They believe, that fhe difcover’d the key to be 
4 left in the door ; for fhe was down more than once 
4 to walk in the little garden, and feemed to caft her 
4 eye each time to the ftreet-door. 

4 About eight yefterday morning, an hour after 
4 Polly had left her, fhe told Mabell, She was fure 
4 fhe fhould not live long; and having a good many 
4 fuits of apparel, which after her death would be 
4 of no ufe to any-body fhe valued, fhe would give 
4 her a brown luftring gown, which, with fome al- 
4 terations, to make it more fuitable to her degree, 
4 would a great while ferve her for a Sunday wear ; 
4 for that fhe (Mabell) was the only perfon in that 
U> gle R 6 u 4 houfe 
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* houfe of whom (he could think without terror or 

4 antigathy. 

4 Mabell expreffing her gratitude upon the occafion, 
4 the lady faid, She had nothing to employ herfelf 
4 about; and if {he could get a workwoman dire&ly, 
4 {he would look over her things then, and give her 
4 what fhe intended for her. 

4 Her miftrefs’s mantua-maker, the maid replied, 
4 lived but a little way off; and fhe doubted not that 
4 fhe could procure her , or one of her journey- 
4 women, to alter the gown out of hand. 

4 1 will give you alfo, faid fhe, a quilted coat, 
4 which will require but little alteration, if any; for you 
4 are much about my ftature : But the gown I will 
4 give directions about, becaufe the fleeves and the 
4 robings and facings muft be alter’d for your wear, 
4 being, I believe, above your ftation : And try, 
4 faid {he, if you can get the workwoman, and we’ll 
4 advife about it. If fhe cannot come now, let her 
4 come in the afternoon ; but I had rather now, be- 
4 caufe it will amufe me to give you a lift. 

4 T hen ftepping to the window. It rains, faid fhe 
4 [and fo it had done all the morning ] : Slip on the 
4 hood and fhort cloak I have feen you wear, and 
4 come to me when you are ready to go out, becaufe 
4 you fhall bring me in fomething that I want. 

4 Mabell equipp’d herfelf accordingly, and received 
4 her commands to buy her fome trifles, and then 
4 left her ; but, in her way out, ftept into the back 
4 parlour, where Dorcas was with Mrs. Sinclair, telling 
4 her where file was going, and on what account, 
4 bidding Dorcas look out till file came back. So 
4 faithful was the wench to the truft repofed in her, 
4 and fo little had the lady’s generofity wrought upon 
4 her. 

4 Mrs. Sinclair commended her; Dorcas envied 
4 her, and took her cue : And Mabell foon returned 
4 with the mantua-maker’s journey woman (She was 
GiO gle < rcfolved 
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* refolved, (he faid, {he would not come without her); 

* and then Dorcas went off guard. 

4 The lady, look’d out the gown and petticoat, 

4 and before the workwoman caufcd Mabell to try 

* it on ; and, that it might fit the better, made the 

* willing wench pull off her upper petticoat, and put 
4 on that {he gave her. Then {he bid them go in- 
4 to Mr. Lovelace’s apartment, and contrive about it 
4 before the pier-glafs there, and ftay till {he came to 
4 them, to give them her opinion. 

4 Mabell would have taken her own cloaths, and 

* hood, and {hort cloak with her : But her lady faid, 

4 No matter; you may put them on again here, 

4 when we have confider’d about the alterations : 

4 There’s no occafion to litter the other room. 

4 They went; and inftantly, as it is fuppofed, {he 
4 dipt on Mabell’s gown and petticoat over her own, 

4 which was white damask, and put on the wench’s 
4 hood, {hort cloak, and ordinary apron, and down 
4 {he went. 

4 Hearing fomebody tripping along the palfage, 

4 both Will, and Dorcas whipt to the inner-hall door, 

4 and faw her; but, taking her for Mabell, Are you 
4 going far, Mabell, cried Will.? 

4 Without turning her face, or anfwering, {he 
4 held out her hand, pointing to the flairs ; which 
4 they conflrued as a caution for them to look out in 
* 4 her abfence; and fuppofing {he would not be long 

4 gone, as {he had not formally repeated her caution 
4 to them, up went Will, tarrying at the ftairs-head 
4 in expe&ation of the fuppofed Mabell’s return. 

4 Mabell and the workwoman waited a good while, 

4 - amufing themfelves not di('agreeably, the one with 
4 contriving in the way of her bufinefs, the other 
4 delighting herfelP with her fine gown and coat: 

, 4 But at laft, wondering the lady did not come in to 
4 them, Mabell tiptoed it to her door, and tapping, 
4 and not being anfwer’d, ftept into the chamber. 
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4 Will, at that inftant, from his ftation at the ftsirs- 
* head, feeing Mabell in her lady's cloaths; for he 
4 had been told of the prefent [Gifts to fervants fly 
4 from fervant to fervant in a minute] was very 
4 much furprifed, having, as he thought, juft feen 
4 her go out in her own ; and, ftepping up, met her 
4 at the door. How the devil can this be, faid he ? 

4 Juft now you went out in your own drefs ! How 

5 came you here in This ? And how could you pafs 
4 me unfeen ? But neverthelefs, killing her, faid, 
4 He would now brag he had killed his lady, or one 
4 in her cloaths. 

4 I am glad, Mr. William, cried Mabell, to fee 
4 you here fo diligently. But know you where my 
4 lady is ? 

4 In my mailer’s apartment, i’n’t Ihe? -interro- 
4 gated Will. Was Ihe not talking with you this 
4 moment ? 

4 No, that’s Mrs. Dolins’s journey woman. 

4 They both flood aghaft, as they faid ; Will, again 
recolle&ing he had feen Mabell, as he thought, go 
out in her own cloaths. And while they were de¬ 
bating and wondering, up comes Dorcas rvith your 
fourth letter, juft then brought for her lady ; and 
feeing Mabell drefs’d out (whom Ihe had likewife be¬ 
held a little before, as Ihe fuppofed, in her common 
cloaths), Ihe joined in the wonder ; till Mabell, 
re-entering the lady’s apartment, miffed her own 
cloaths ; and then fufpedting what had happen’d, 
and letting the others into the ground of her 
fufpicion, they all agreed, that lire had certainly 
efcaped : And then followed fuch an uproar of 
mutual accufation, and You Jbould have done tbis y 
and You JJjould have done that , as alarmed the whole 
houfe j every apartment in both houfes giving up 
its devil, to the number of fourteen or fifteen, in¬ 
cluding the mother and her partners. 

4 Will, told them his ftory; and then ran out, as 
Go gl <3 4 on 
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« on the like occafion formerly, to make inquiry 
4 whether the lady was feen by any of the coach- 
4 men, chairmen, or porters, plying in that neigh- 
4 bourhood : While Dorcas cleared herfelf immc- 
4 diately, and that at the poor Mab ell’s expence, 

4 who made a hgure as guilty as aukward, having on 
4 the fufpe&ed price of her treachery; which Dor- 
4 cas, out of envy, was ready to tear from her back. 

4 Hereupon all the pack open’d at the poor wench, 

4 while the mother, foaming at the mouth, bellow’d 
4 out her orders for fcifing the fufpe&ed offender ; who 
4 could neither be heard in her own defence, nor, 

4 bad fhe been heard, would have been believed. 

4 That fuch a perfidious wretch fhould ever dif- 
4 grace her houfe, was the mother’s cry ! Good peo- 
4 pie might be corrupted ; but it was a fine thing if 
4 fuch,a houfe as ben could not be faithfullv ferved 
4 by curfed creatures, who hired themfelves upon 
4 character y and had no pretence to principle ! — Damn 
4 her, the wretch proceeded !—She had no patience 
4 with her ! Call the cook, and call the fcullion ! 

4 They were at hand. 

4 See that guilty pyeball devil, was her word [her 
4 lady’s gown upon her back]-But I’ll punifh her for 
4 a warning to all betrayers of their truft. Put on 
4 the great gridiron this moment (an oath or a curfe 
4 at every word): Make up a roaring fire:—The 
4 cleaver bring me this inftant:—I’ll cut her into 
4 quarters with my own hands; and carbonade and 
4 broil the traitrefs, for a feaft to all the dogs and 
4 cats in the neighbourhood ; and eat the firft flice of 
4 the toad myfelf, without fait or pepper. 

4 The poor Mabelf, frighten’d out of her wits, 
4 expected every moment to be torn in pieces, 
4 having half a fcore open-claw’d paws upon her all at 
4 once. . She promifed to confefs all: But that All, 
4 when fhe had obtained a hearing, was nothing j for 
4 nothing had fhe to confefs* 
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« Sally hereupon, with a curfe of mercy , ordered 
6 her to retire ; undertaking that {be and Polly 
« would examine her themfeives, that they might be 

< able to write all particulars to his Honour ; and 
« then, if fhe could not clear herfelf, or, if guilty, 

< give fome account of the lady (who had been fo 
* wicked as to give them all this trouble) fo as they 
4 might get her again, then the cleaver and gridiron 
« might go to work with all their hearts. 

< The wench, glad of this reprieve, went up ftairs; 
« and while Sally was laying out the law, and prating 
« away in her ufual di&atorial manner, whipt on an- 

< other gown, and Hiding down ftairs, efcaped to 
‘ her relations. And this flight, which was certainly 
‘ more owing to terror than guilt 9 was, in the true 
« Old Bailey conftru&ion, made a confirmation of 
« the latter.’ 

Thefe are the particulars of Mifs Harlowe’s flight. 
Thou’lt hardly think me too minute.—How 1 long 
to triumph over thy impatience and fury on the oc~ 
cafion ! 

Let me befeech thee, my dear Lovelace, in thy 
next letter, to rave moft glorioufly !—I (hall be griev- 
oufly di(appointed, if thou doft not. 

Where, Lovelace, can the poor lady be gone ? 
And who can defcribe die diftrefs (he muft be in ? 

By your former letters, it may be fuppofed, that 
{he can have very little money : Nor, by the fudden- 
nefs of her flight, more cloaths than thole {he has 
on. And thou knoweft who once faid (tf), “ Her 

Parents will not receive her : Her Uncles will 

not entertain her-: Her Norton is in their direction, 
“ and cannot : Mifs Howe dare not : She has not 
** one friend or intimate in town j inti rely a ftranger 
“ to it.** And, let me add, has been defpoiled ot 
her honour by the man for whom {he made all thefe 

facrifices ; 
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f&c rlfices; and who Hood bound to her by a thouland 

oaths and vows, to be her hulband, her prote&or, and 
friend ! 

How drong mud be her refentment of the bar¬ 
barous treatment (he has received ! How worthy of 
herfelf, that it has made her hate the man (he once 
loved! Anjl, rather than marry him, choofe to ex- 
pofe her difgrace to the whole world ; to forego the 
reconciliation with her friends which her heart was fo 
let upon ; and to hazard a thoufand evils to which 
her youth and her fex may too probably expofe an 
indigent and friendlels beauty* 

Remembered thou not that home pu(h upon thee, 
in one of the papers written in her delirium; of which 
however it favours not ?— 

I will aflure thee, that I have very often fince mod 
ferioudy refteaed upon it: And as thy intended fe- 
cond outrage convinces me, that it made no impref- 
iion upon thee then, and perhaps thou had never 
thought of it fince, I will tranfcribe the fentence. 

V as ^ e W on teaches us, God will judge us, 
in a great meafure, by our benevolent or evil 
actions to one another—O wretch, bethink thee, 
in time bethink thee, how great mud be thy con¬ 
demnation (a) ! ” J 

And is this amiable doarine the Sum of Religion ? 
Upon my ftith I believe it is. For, to indulge a 
fenous thought, fince we are not atheids, except in 
pra tee , Does God, the Being of beings, want 
any thing of us for Himself ? And does he not in- 
join us works of mercy to one another, as the means 
to obtain His mercy ? A fublime principle, and worthy 
or the Supreme Superintendent and Father 
ot all things !—-But, if we are to be judged by this 
noble principle, what, indeed, mud be thy con¬ 
demnation on the fcore of this lady only ! And what 
mine r and what all our confraternity's , on the fcore 
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of other women; tho’ we are none of us half fo bad as 
thou art, as well for want of inclination, I hope, as 

of opportunity! . 

I muft add, that, as well for thy own lake, as for 

the lady's ,-I wilh ye were yet to be married to each 
other. It is the only medium that can be hit upon, 
to falve the honour of both. All that’s paft may yet 
be concealed from the world, and from her relations 5 
and thou mayft make amends for all her fufferings, if 
thou refolveft to be a tender and kind hufband to her. 

And if this really be thy intention, I will accept, 
with pleafure, of a commiflion from thee, that lhall 
tend to promote fo good an end, whenever fhe can 
be found ; that is to fay, if (be will admit to her pre¬ 
fence a man who profeffes friendfhip to thee. Nor 
can I give a greater demonftration, that I am 

Thy fincere Friend , 

J. Bel ford. 

P.S. MabelYs ckaths were thrown into thepajfagt 
tins morning : No-hody knows by whom . 
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LETTER I. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

Friday , 'June 30- 

A M ruined, undone, blown-up, dedroyed, 
and worfe than annihilated, that’s certain ! 
—But was not the news (hocking enough, 
doft thou think, without thy throwing into 
the too weighty fcale, reproaches, which 
thou couldeft have had no opportunity to make, but 
for my own voluntary communications ? At a time 
too, when, as it falls out, I have another very fenfible 
difappointment to druggie with ? 

I imagine, if there Jbe fuch a thing as future pu- 
nifhment, it mud be none of the fmalled mortifica¬ 
tions, that a new devil (hall be punidied by a worfe 
old one . And, Take that ! And, Take that I to 
have the old fatyr cry to the fcreaming fufFerer, lay¬ 
ing on with a cat-o’-nine-tails, with a dar of burn- 
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ing brafs at the end of each : And, For what / For 
what ! —Why, if the truth might be fairly told, for 
not being fo bad a devil as myfelf! 

Thou art, furely, cafuift good enough to know (what 
I have infilled upon (a) heretofore), that the lin of 
feducing a credulous and eafy girl, is as great as that of 
bringing to your lure an incredulous and watchful one. 

However ungenerous an appearance what I am 
going to fay may have from my pen, let me tell thee. 
That if fuch a lady as Mifs Harlowe chofe to enter 
into the matrimonial flate (I am refolved to difap- 
point thee in thy meditated triumph over my rage and 
defpair!), and, according to the old patriarchal fyflem, 
to go on contributing to get fons and daughters, with 
no other view, than to bring them up pioufly, and 
to be good and ufeful members of the commonwealth, 

• what a devil had (he to do, to let her fancy run 
a gadding after a Rake ? One whom Ihe knew to be 
a Rake ? ' 

O but truly, (he hoped to have the merit of re¬ 
claiming him. She had formed pretty notions, how 
charmingly it would look to have a penitent of her 
own making, dangling at her fide, to church, thro’ 
an applauding neighbourhood: And, as their family in- 
creafed, marching with her thither, at the head of their 
boys and girls, proceflionally, as it were, boafting of 
the fruits of their honefl defires , as my good Lord 
Bilhop has it in his Licence. And then, what a 
comely fight, all kneeling down together in one pew, 
according to elderlhip, as we have feen in effigie, a 
whole family upon fome old monument, where the 
honeft chevalier, in armour, is prefented kneeling, 
with uplift hands, and half a dozen jolter-headed 
crop-eared boys behind him, ranged gradatim , or 
Hep-fafhion, according to age and fize, all in the 
fame pofture—Facing his pious dame, with a ruff 
about her neck, and as many whey-faced girls, all 

kneeling 
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kneeling behind her: An altar between them, and 
) an opened book upon it : Over their heads femilu- 
nary rays darting from gilded clouds, furrounding 
an atchievement-motto. In Coelo Salus — or 
Quies — perhaps, if they have happened to live the 
ufual married life of brawl and con tradition. 

It is certainly as much my misfortune to have 
fallen in with Mifs Clarifla Harlowe, were I to have 
valued my reputation or eafe, as it is that of Mifs 
Harlowe to have been acquainted with me. And, after 
all, what have I done more than profecute the ma¬ 
xims, by which thou and I, and every Rake are go¬ 
verned, and which, before I knew this lady, we 
have purfued from pretty girl to pretty girl, as fall 
as we had fet one down, taking another up;—-juft 
as the fellows do, with their flying-coaches and flying- 
horfes at a country-fair—With a Who rides next ! 
Who rides next / 

But here, in the prefent cafe, to carry on the 
volant metaphor (for I muft either be merry, or 
mad), is a pretty little Mifs, juft come out of her 
hanging-fleeve coat, brought to buy a pretty little 
fairing ; for the world. Jack, is but a great fair, 
thou knoweft ; and, to give thee ferious reflection for 
ferious, all its toys but tinfelled hobby-horfes, gilt 
gingerbread, fqueaking trumpets, painted drums, and 
fo forth.- 

Now, behold, this pretty little Mifs fkimming 
from booth to booth, in a very pretty manner. One 
pretty little fellow called Wyerly, perhaps ; another 
jiggeting rafeal called Biron, a third fimpering var- 
let of the name of Symmes, and a more hideous 
villain than any of the reft: with a long bag under 
his arm, and parchment fettlements tagg’d to his 
heels, ycleped Solmes; purfue her from raree-fliow 
to raree-fhow, fhouldering upon one another at every 
turning, flopping when me flops, and fet a fpinning 
again when flie moves,—And thus dangled after, but 
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flill in the eye of her watchful guardians, traverfes 
the pretty little Mifs thro’ the whole fair, equally 
delighted and delighting: Till at laft, taken with the 
invitation of the lac* d-hat orator , and feeing feveral 
pretty little bib-wearers ftuck together in the flying- 
coaches, cutting fafely the yielding air, in the One- 
go-up, the Other-go-down pidfure-of-the-world ve¬ 
hicle, and all with as little fear as wit, is tempted to 
ride next. 

In then fuppofe fhe flily pops, when none of her 
friends are near her: And if, after two or three ups 
and downs, her pretty head turns giddy, and fhe 
throws herfelf out of the coach, when at its eleva¬ 
tion, and fo dafhes out her pretty little brains, who 
can help it !—And would you hang the poor fellow, 
whofe profeffed trade it was to fet the pretty little 
creatures a flying ? 

’Tis true, this pretty little Mifs, being a very 
pretty little Mifs, being a very much-admired little 
Mifs, being a very good little Mifs, who always 
minded her book, and had palled thro’ her famplar- 
• do&rine with high applaufe j had even ftitched out 
in gaudy propriety of colours, an Abraham offering 
up Ifaac, a Samfon and the Philiftines, and flowers, 
and knots, and trees, and the fun and the moon, and 
the feven ftars, all hung up in frames with glafles 
before them, for the admiration of her future grand¬ 
children : Who likewife was intitled to a very pretty 
little eftate : Who was defeended from a pretty little 
family upwards of one hundred years gentility ; which 
lived in a very pretty little manner, refpe&ed a very 
little on their own accounts, a great deal on hers :— 

For fuch a pretty little Mifs as this to come to fo 
very great a misfortune, muft be a very fad thing : 
Put, tell me, would not the lofing of any ordinary 
child, of any other lefs confiderable family, of lefs 
fhining or amiable qualities, have been as great and as 

heavy 
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heavy a lofs to that family, as the lofing this pretty • 
little Mifs to hers ? . 

To defcend to a very low inftance, and that only 
as \o perfonality \ haft thou any doubt, that thy ftrong- 
mufcled bony face was as much admired by thy 
mother, as if it had been the face of a Lovelace, 
or any other handfome fellow ; and had thy picture 
been drawn, would fhe have forgiven the painter, 
had he not exprefled fo exactly thy lineaments, as 
that every one fhould have difcerned the likenefs ? 
The handfome likenefs is all that is wifhed for. Ugli- 
nefs made familiar to us, with the partiality natural 
to fond parents, will be beauty all the world over.— 
Do thou apply. 

■■I 

But, alas. Jack, all this is but a copy of mv 
countenance, drawn to evade thy malice !—Tho* t 
anfwer thy unfriendly purpofe to own it, I cannot 
forbear to own it, that I am flung to the very foul 
with this unhappy— Accident , mufti call it?—Have 
I nobody, whofe throat, either for careleflnefs or 
treachery, I ought to cut, in order to pacify my 
vengeance !- 

When I reflect upon my lajl iniquitous intention, 
the fir ft outrage fo nobly refented, as well as, fo far 
as fhe was able, fo nobly reft fled , I cannot but con¬ 
clude, that I was under the power of fafcination 
from thefe accurfed Circes; who, pretending to know 
their own fex, would have it, that there is in every 
woman a yielding, or a weak-refifting moment to 
be met with : And that yet , and yet, and yet, I had 
not tried enough :—But that, if neither love nor terror 
fhould enable me to hit that lucky moment, when, 
by help of their curfed arts, fhe was once overcome , 
fhe would be for ever overcome :—Appealing to all 
my experience, to all my knowlege of the fex, for 
a junification of their aftertion. 

My appealed-to experience, I own, was but too 
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favourable to their argument : For doft thou think, 
I could have held my purpofe againft fuch an angel 
as this, had I ever before met with one fo much in 
earneft to defend her honour againft the unwearied 
artifices and perfeverance of the man Ihe loved ? 
Why then were there not more examples of a virtue 
fo immoveable ? Or, why was this fingular one to 
fall to my lot ? Except indeed to double my guilt ; and 
at the fame time to convince all that ftiould hear of her 
ftory, that there are angels as well as devils in the 
JleJh ? 

So much for confeftion ; and for the fake of hu¬ 
mouring my confcience ; with a view likewife to 
difarm thy malice by acknowlegement : Since no 
one lhall fay worfe of me, than 1 will of myfelf on 
this occafion. 

One thing I will neverthelefs add, to {hew the 
fincerity of my contrition :—’Tis this, that if thou 
canft by any means find her out within thefe three 
days, or any time before Ihe has difcovered the ftories 
relating to Captain Tomlinfon and her Uncle to be 
what they are ; and if thou canft prevail upon her to 
confcnt j I will actually, in thy prefence, and his 
(he to reprefent her uncle), marry her. 

I am ftill in hopes it may be io—She cannot be 
long concealed—I have already fet all engines at work 
to find her out ; and if I do, what indifferent perfons 
(and no one of her friends , as thou obferveft, will 
look upon her) will care to imbroil themfelves with 
a man of my figure, fortune, and refolution ?—Shew 
her this part then, or any other part of this letter, 
at thy own difcretion, if thou canjl find her : For, 
after all, methinks I would be glad, that this affair, 
which is bad enough in itfelf, Ihould go off* without 
worfe perfonal confequences to any-body elfe j and 
yet it runs in my mind, I know not why, that 
fooner or later, it will draw a few drops of blood 
after it $ except (lie and I can make it up between 
- , our- 
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©urfelves. And this maybe another reafon why {he 
{hould not carry her refentment too far —Not that 
fuch an affair would give me much concern neither, 
were I to choofe m^ man or men ; for I heartily 
hate all her family but herfelf; and ever {hall. 

Let me add, that the lady’s plot to efcape ap¬ 
pears to me no extraordinary one. There was much 
more luck than probability, that it {hould do : Since, 
to make it fucceed, it was neceflary, that Dorcas and 
Will, and Sinclair and her nymphs, {hould be all 
deceived, or off their guard. It belongs to me, when 
I fee them, to give them my hearty thanks that they 
were; and that their felfilh care to provide for their 
own future fecurity, fhould induce them to leave 
their outward door upon their bolt-latch, and be curs’d 
to them !- 

Mabell deferves a pitch-fuit and a bonfire, rather 
than the luftring ; and as her cloaths are returned, 
let the lady’s be put to her others, to be fent to her, 
when it can be told whither.—But not till I give 
the word, neither ; for we muft get the dear fugitive 
back again, if poffible. 

I fuppofe that my ftupid villain, who knew not 
fuch a goddefs-fliaped lady with a mien fo noble, 
from the aukward and bent-ftiouldered Mabell, has 
been at Hamftead to fee after her : And yet I hardly 
think fhe would go thither. He ought to go thro’ 
every ftreet where bills for lodgings are up, to in¬ 
quire after a new comer. The houfes of fuch as 
deal in womens matters, and tea, coffee, and fuch- 
like, are thofe to be inquired at for her. If fome 
tidings be not quickly heard of her, I would not 
have either Dorcas, Will, or Mabell, appear in my 
fight, whatever their fuperiors think fit to do. 

This, tho’ written in chara&er, is a very long 
letter, confidering it is not a narrative one, or a 
journal of proceedings, like fome of my former; 
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for fuch will unavoidably and naturally, as I may 
fay, run into length. But I have lo ufed myfelf to 
write a great deal of late, that I know not how to 
help it. Yet I muft add to its length, in order to 
explain myfelf on a hint I gave at the beginning of 
it, which was, that I have another difappointment, 
befides this of Mifs Harlowe’s efcape, to bemoan. 

And what doft think it is ? Why, the old peer 
fox of his tough conftitution ! (for that would have 
helped him on) has made fhift by fire and brim- 
ftone, and the devil knows what, to force the gout 
to quit the counterfcarp of his ftomach, juft as it 
had colle&ed all its ftrength, in order to ftorm the 
citadel of his heart: In fhort they have, by the mere 
force of ftink-pots, hand-granades, and pop-guns, 
drove the flow-working pioneer quite out of the 
trunk into the extremities ; and there it lies nibbling, 
and gnawing, upon his great toe; when I had hoped 
a fair end both of the diftemper, and the diftem^ 
pered. 

But I,> who could write to thee of laudanum, and 
the wet cloth formerly, yet let 8000 /. a year flip 
thro’ my fingers, when I had entered upon it, more 
than in imagination (for I had begun to afk the 
Rewards queftions, and to hear them talk of fines 
and renewals, and fuch fort of fluff), deferve to be 
mortified. 

Thou canft not imagine, how differently the fer- 
vants, and even my coufins, look upon me fince 
yefterday, to what they did before. Neither the one 
nor the other bow and courtefy half fo low.—Nor 
am I a quarter fo often his honour , and your honour , 
as I was within thefe few hours, with the former : 
And as to the latter — It is couftn Bobby again, with 
the ufual familiarity, inftead of Sir> and Sir , and. 
If you pleafe , Mr. Lovelace . And now they have 
the infolence to congratulate me on the recovery of 
the bejl of uncles , while I am forced to feem as much 

'• delighted 
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delighted as they, when, would it do me good, I 
could fit down and cry my eyes out. 

I had befpoken my mourning in imagination, after 
the example of a certain foreign minider, who, be¬ 
fore the death, or even laft illnefs of Charles II. as 
honed White Kennet tells us, had half exhauded 
Blackwell-hall of its fables : An indication, as the 
hidorian would infmuate, that the monarch was to 
be poifoned, and the ambaffador in the fecret—And 
yet, fool that I was, I could not take the hint!—— 
Whatf a devil does a man read hidory for, if he 
cannot profit by the examples he finds in it ? 

But thus, Jack, is an obfervation of the old peer’s 
verified,- That one misfortune feldom comes alone ; And 
fo concludes 

Thy doubly-mortified 

* 

Lovelace* 


LETTER. II. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

IVednefday Night , June 28.. 

O my dearejl Mifs Howe ! 

N C E more have I efcaped—But, alas ! /, my* 
befl felf\ have not efcaped !—Oh ! your poor 
CLariffa Harlowe ! You alfo will hate me, I fear !— 
Yet you won’t, when you know All !- 

But no more of my felf ! My lofi felf. You that 
can rife in a morning, to be bledj and to blefs \ and 
go to red delighted with your own refle&ions, and in, 
your unbroken, undarting dumbers, converfing with, 
faints and angels, the former only more pure than, 
yourfelf, as they have fhaken off the incumbrance of. 
body; You Ihall be my fubjedl, as you have long,, 
long, been my only pleafure.. And Jet me,, at awful, 
didance, revere my beloved- Anna Howe.,' and. in. 
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her reflect upon what her Clarifla Harlowe once 


was 


I. 


Forgive, Oh ! forgive my rambling. My peace 
is deftroyed. My intellects are touched. And what 
flighty nonfenfe muft you read, if now you will 

vouchfafe to correfpond with me, as formerly !- 

Oh ! my beft, my deareft, my only friend ! What 
a tale have I to unfold !—But ftill upon Self, this 
vile, this hated Self !—I will {hake it off, if poflible ; 
and why fhould I not, flnce I think, except one 
wretch, I hate nothing fo much !—Self, then, be 
baniftied from Self one moment (for I doubt it will 
for no longer) to inquire after a dearer objeCt, my 
beloved Anna Howe ! — Whofe mind, all robed in 
fpotlefs white, charms and irradiates — But what 
would I fay ?- 


And how, my deareft friend, after this rhapfody, 
which, on re-perufal, I would not let go, but to 
fhew you, what a diftraCted mind dictates to my 
trembling pen ; How do you P You have been very 
ill, it feems. That you are recovered, my dear, let 
me hear 1 —That your mamma is well, pray let me 
hear, and hear quickly !—This comfort, furely, is 
owing to me; for if life is no worfe than chequer- 
work, I muft now have a little white to come, having 
feen nothing but black, all unchequered difmal black, 
for a great, great while f 


And what is all this wild incoherence for ?—It is 
only to beg to know how you have been, and how 
you now do, by a line directed for Mrs. Rachel 
Clark, at Mr. Smith’s, a glove-fhop, in King-ftreet,. 
Co vent-garden ; which (altho* my abode is a fecret 
to every body elfe) will reach the hands of— Tour 

unhappy —but that’s not enough- 

Tour mifer-able 

Clarissa Harlowe* 

gle 
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LETTER. III. 


Airs. Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

(Superfcribed , as dire tied in the preceding.) 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, Friday , June 30. 

O U will wonder to receive a letter from me. 



I am forry for the great diftrefs you feem to be 
in. Such a hopeful young lady as you were !—But 
fee what comes of difobedience to parents ! 

For my part; altho’ I pity you; yet I much more 
pity your poor father and mother. Such education 
as they gave you ! fuch improvements as you made! 
and fuch delight as they took in you !—And all come 
to this !- 

But pray, Mifs, don’t make my Nancy guilty of 
your fault; which is that of difobedience. I have 
charged her over and over not to correfpond with 
one, who has made fuch a giddy ftep. It is not to 
her reputation, I am fure. You knew that I fo charged 
her; yet you go on correfponding together, to my 
very great vexation ; for (he has been very perverfe 
upon it, more than once. Evil communication , Mifs—* 
You know the reft. 

Here, people cannot be unhappy by themfelves, 
but they muft involve their friends and acquaintance, 
whofe difcretion has kept them clear of their errors, 
into near as much unhappinefs, as if they had run. 
into the like of their own heads. Thus my poor 
daughter is always in tears and grief. And fhe has 
poftponed her own felicity truly, becaufe you are 
unhappy ! 

If people, who feek their own ruin, could be the 
only fufferers by their headftrong doings, it were 
fomething : But, O Mifs, Mifs, what have you to 
anfwer for, who have made as many grieved hearts, 
as have known you ? The whole fex is indeed wounded 
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by you : For, who but Mils Clarifla Harlowe was 
propofed by every father and mother for a pattern 
for their daughters ? 

I write a long letter, 'where I propofed to fay but 
a few words; and thofe to forbid you writing to 
my Nancy : And this as well becaufe of the falfe 
Hep you have made, as becaufe it will grieve her 
poor heart, and do you no good. If you love her, 
therefore, write not to her. Your fad letter came 
into my hands, Nancy being abroad, and I fhall not 
fhew it her : For there would be no comfort for her, 
if ihe faw it, nor for me, whofe delight fhe is—As 
you once was to your parents—<— 

But you feem to be fenfible enough of your errors 
now ! So are all giddy girls, when it is too late— 
And what a creft-fallen figure then does their felf- 
willed obftinacy and headftrongnefs compel them to 
make! 

I may fay too much : only as I think it proper to 
bear that teftimony againft your rafhnefs, which it 
behoves every careful parent to bear. And none more 
than 

t [ Your compaffionating wellwijber , 

Annabella Howe. 

3 fend this by aTpecial mefTenger, who has bufinefs 
only fo far as Barnet, becaufe you fhall have no 
need to write again ; knowing how you love 
writing : And knowing likewife, that misfortune 
makes people plaintive . 


LETTER IV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs. Howe. 

Saturday , July I. 

P ERMIT me, Madam, to trouble you with a 
few lines, were it only to thank you for your 
reproofs; which have neverthelefs drawn frefh ftreams 
of blood from a bleeding heart. 

My 
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My ftory is a difmal ftory. It has circumftances 
in it, that would engage pity, and poflibly a judg¬ 
ment not altogether unfavourable, were thofe cir¬ 
cumftances known. But it is my bufinefs, and fhall 
be all my bufinefs, to repent of my failings, and not 
endeavour to extenuate them. 

But I will not feek to diftrefs your worthy mind. 
If I cannot fuffer alone , I will make as few parties 
as I can in my fufferings. And, indeed, I took up 
my pen with this refolution, when I wrote the letter 
which has fallen into your hands : It was only to 
know, and that for a very particular reafon, as well 
as for affeCtion unbounded, if my dear Mifs Howe, 
from whom I had not heard of a long time, were 
ill; as I had been told fhe was ; and if fo, how fhe 
now does. But my injuries being recent, and my 
diftrefles having been exceeding great, Self would 
croud into my letter. When diftrelfed, the human 
mind is apt to turn itfelf to every one in whom it 
imagined or wifhed an intereft, for pity and confo- 
lation—Or, to exprefs myfelf better and more con- - 
cifely, in your own words. Misfortune makes people 
plaintive : And to whom, if not to a friend, can 
the affli&ed complain ? 

Mifs Howe being abroad, when my letter came, 

I flatter myfelf that fhe is recovered. But it would 
be fome fatisfa&ion to me to be informed, if fhe has 
been ill . Another line from your hand would be too 
great a favour. But, if you will be pleafed to direCt: 
any fervant to anfwer yes , or no , to that queftion, f 
will not be farther troublefome. 

Neverthelefs, I muft declare, that my Mifs Howe’s 
fricndfhip was all the comfort I had, or expeCted to 
have, in this world ; and a line from her would have 
been a cordial to- my fainting heart. Judge then, 
deareft Madam, how reluctantly I muft obey your 
prohibition—But yet, I will endeavour to obey it ; 
altho’ I fhould have hoped, as well from the tenor 
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of all that has palled between Mifs Howe and me, 
as from her eftablifhed virtue, that {he could not be 
tainted by Evil communication , had one or two letters 
been permitted. This, however, I afk not for, 
fince I think I have nothing to do, but to beg of God 
(who, I hope, has not yet withdrawn his grace from 
me, altho’ he is pleafed to let loofe his juftice upon 
my faults) to give me a truly broken fpirit, if it be 
not already broken enough, and then to take to his 
mercy 

The unhappy 

Clarissa Harlowe. 
Two favours, good Madam, I have to beg of 
you.—The firft ;—that you will not let any of 
my relations know, that you have heard from 
me. The other,—that no living creature be 
apprifed where I am to be heard of, or dire&ed 
to. This is a point s that concerns me, more than 
I can exprefs.—In fhort, my prefervation from 
further evils may depend upon it. 

LETTER V. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlo we, ToHann ah Burton. 

My good Hannah, Thurfday , June 29. 

CTRANGE things have happened to me, fince 
you were difmifTed my fervice (fo forely againft 
my will), and your pert fellow-fervant fet over me. 
But that muft be all forgotten now—— 

How do you, my Hannah ? Are you recovered • 
of your illnefs ? If you are, Do you choofe to come 
and be with me ? Or can you conveniently ? 

I am a very unhappy creature, and, being among 
all Grangers, fhould be glad to have you with me, of 
whofe fidelity and love I have had fo many accept¬ 
able inflances, 

Living 
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t Living or dying, I will endeavour to make it 
it worth your while, my Hannah. 
ee If you are recovered, as I hope, and if you have 
r, a good place, it may be, they would bear with your 
ai abfence, and fuffer fomebody in your room, for a 

0 month or fo : And, by that time, I hope to be pro- 

on vided for, and you may then return to your place, 

it Don’t let any of my friends know of this my 
a defire, whether you can come or not. 

I am at Mr. Smith’s, a hofier’s and glove-fhop, 
in King-ftreet, Covent-garden. 

You muft direct to me by the name of Rachel 
r ' Clark. 

d Do, my good Hannah, come if you can, to your 
of poor young miftrefs, who always valued you, and 

n always will, .whether you come or not. 

* I fend this to your mother at St. Alban’s, not 
& knowing where to direft to you. Return me a line, 
i that I may know what to depend upon : And I fhall 
s fee you have not forgotten the pretty hand you were 
taught, in happy days, by 

Tour true friend , 

Clarissa Harlowe# 

LETTER VI. 

m 

Hannah Burton, In Anfwer, 

Honored Maddam ,, Monday , July 3. 

I H A V E not forgot to write, and never will for¬ 
get any thing you, my dear young lady, was fo 
good as to lam me. I am very forrowfull for your 
misfortens, my deareft young lady; fo forrowfull, 

I do not know what to do. Gladd at harte would 
I be to be able to come to you. But indeed I have 
not been able to ftir out of my rome here at my 
mother’s, ever fince I was forfed to leave my plafe 
with a roomatife, which has made me quite and clene 

helplefs* 
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helplefs. I will pray for you night and day, my deareft, 
my kindeft, my goodeft young lady, who have been 
fo badly ufed ; and I am very forry I cannot come 
to do you love and farvice; *which will ever be in 
the harte of mee to do, if it was in my power ; 
Who am 

Tour moft dewtifull farvant to command , 

Hannah Burton. 

LETTER VII. 

M{[ 5 Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs. Judith 

Norton. 

My dear Mrs. Norton, Thurfday , June 29. 

T Addrefs myfelf to you after a very long filence 
J- (which, however, was not ©wing either to want 
of love or duty) principally to delire you to fatisfy 
me in two or three points, which it behoves me to 
know. 

My father, and all the family, I am informed, are 
to be at my uncle Harlowe’s this day, as ufual. Pray 
acquaint me, if they have been there ? And if they 
were chearful on the anniverfary occafion ? And alfo, 
if you have heard of any journey, or intended journey, 
of my brother, in company with Captain Singleton 
and Mr. Solmes. 

Strange things have happened to me, my dear 
Worthy and maternal friend !—Very ftrange things ! 
—-Mr. Lovelace has proved a very barbarous, and in¬ 
grateful man to me. But, God be praifed,. I have 
cfcaped from him !— Being among abfolute Grangers 
(tho’ I think worthy folks), I have, written to Hannah 
Burton to come and be with me. If the good crea¬ 
ture fall in your way, pray encourage her to come, 
to me. I always intended to have her, fhe knows ; 
—But hoped to be in. happier circumftances, 

Say, 
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Say nothing to any of my friends, that you have 
heard from me. 

Pray, do you think my father would be prevailed 
upon, if I were to fupplicate him by letter, to take 
off the heavy curfe he laid upon me, at my going 
from Harlowe-Place ?—I can expeX no other favour 
from him : But that being literally fulfilled, as to 
my profpeXs in this life, I hope it will be thought to 
have operated far enough. 

I am afraid my Poor, as I ufed to call the good 
creatures to whole neceflities I was wont to admi- 
nifter, by your faithful hands, have miffed me of 
late. But now, alas ! I am poor myfelf. It is not 
the leaft aggravation of my fault, nor of my regrets, 
that with fuch inclinations as God had given me, 
I have put it out of my power to do the good I once 
pleafed myfelf to think I was born to do. It is a 
fad thing, my deareft Mrs. Norton, to render our- 
felves unworthy of the talents Providence has in- 
trufted to us ! 

But thefe reflexions are now too late ; and perhaps 
I ought to have kept them to myfelf. Let me, 
however, hope, that you love me ftill. Pray let me 
hope that you do : And then, notwithftanding my 
misfortunes, which have made me feem ingrateful to 
the kind and truly maternal pains you have taken 
with me from my cradle, I lhall have the happinefs 
to think that there is One worthy perfon, who hates 
not 

’The unfortunate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Pray remember me to my fofter-brother. I hope 
he continues dutiful and good to you. 

Be pleafed to direX for Rachel Clark, at Mr. 
Smith’s in King*ftreet, Covent-garden. But 
keep the direXion an abfolute fecret. 

LETTER 

u-Hgle 
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LETTER VIII. 


Mrs . Norton. In Jnfwer, 

Saturday , July i. 


‘V’ OUR letter, my deareft young lady, cuts me 
to the heart! Why will you not let me know 
all your diftrefl'es !—Yet you have faid enough ! 

My Ton is very good to me. A few hours ago he 
was taken with a feverifti diforder. But I hope it 
will go off happily, if his ardour for bufinefs will 
give him the recefs from it, which his good matter 
is willing to allow him. He prefents his duty to you, 
and (hed tears at hearing your fad letter read. 

You have been mifinformed as to your family’s 
being at your uncle Harlowe’s. They did not in¬ 
tend to be there. Nor was the day kept at all. 
Indeed, they have not ftirred out, but to church 
(and that but three times), ever fince the day you 
went away. — Unhappy day for them, and for all 
who know you !—To me, I am fure, moft parti¬ 
cularly fo !—My heart now bleeds more and more 
for you. 

I have not heard a fyllable of fuch a journey as 
you mention, of your brother, Captain Singleton, and 
Mr. Solmes. T here has been fome talk, indeed, of 
your brother’s fetting out for his northern eftates : But 
I have not heard of it lately. 

I am afraid no letter will be received from you. 
It grieves me to tell you fo, my deareft young lady. 
No evil can have happened to you, which they do 
not expeft to hear of; fo great is their antipathy to 
the wicked man, and fo bad is his character. 

I cannot but think hardly of their unforgivingnefs ; 
But there is no judging for others by one’s felf. Ne- 
verthelefs I will add, that, if you had had as gentle 
fpirits to deal with as your own, or, I will be bold to 
fay, as mine, thefe evils had never happened either 

to 
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to* them, or to you. I knew your virtue, and your 
love of virtue, from your very cradle ; and I doubted 
not but that , with God’s grace, would always be 
your guard : — But you could never be driven; nor 
was there occafion to drive you—So generous, fo 
noble, fo difcreet—But how does my love of your 
amiable qualities increafe my affliction ; as thefe re¬ 
collections muft do yours ! 

You are efcaped, my dcareft Mifs—Happily, I 
hope—That is to fay, with your honour—Elfe, how 
great muft be your diftrefs !—Yet from your letter 
I dread the worft. 

I am very feldom at Harlowe Place. T he houfe 
is not the houfe it ufed to be, fince you went from 
it. Then they are fo relentlefs ! And, as I cannot 
fay harfh things of the beloved child of my heart , 
as well as bofom , they do not take it amifs y that I 
flay away. 

Your Hannah left her place ill fome time ago ; 
and, as fhe is ftill at her mother’s at St. Alban’s, I 
am afraid fhe continues ill. If fo, as you are among 
Grangers, and I cannot encourage you at prefent to 
come into thefe parts, I fhall think it my duty to 
attend you (let it be taken as it will) as foon as my 
Tommy’s indifpofition will permit; which I hope 
will be foon. 

I have a little money by me. You fay you are 
poor yourfelf- —How grievous are thofe words from 
one intitled and accuftomed to affluence !—Will 
you be fo good to command it, my beloved young 
lady ?—It is moft of it your own bounty to me. 
And I fhould take a pride to reftore it to its original 
owner. 

Your Poor blefs you, and pray for you continually. 
I have fo managed your laft benevolence, and they 
have been fo healthy, and have had fuch conftant 
employ, that it has held out \ and will ftill hold out, 
' tiu 
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till happier times, I hope, betide their excellent beiie- 
fa&refs. 

Let me beg of you, my deareft young lady, to 
take to yourfelf all thofe aids, which good perfons, 
like you, draw from Religion, in fupport of their 
calamities. Let your fufferings be what they will, I 
am fure you have been innocent in your intention. 
So do not defpond. None are made to fuffer above 
what they can y and therefore ought to bear. 

We know not the methods of Providence, and 
what wife ends it may have to ferve in its difpenfa- 
tions to its poor creatures. 

Few perfons have greater reafon to fay this than 
myfelf. And fince we are apt in calamities to draw 
more comfort from example than precept, you will 
permit me to remind .you of my own lot: For who 
has had a greater fhare of affli&ions than myfelf ? 

To fay nothing of the lofs of an excellent mother, 
at a time of life when motherly care is moft wanted ; 
the death of a dear father, who was an ornament to 
his cloth (and who had qualified me to be his fcribe 
and amanuenfis), juft as he came within view of a 
preferment which would have made his family eafy, 
threw me friendlefs into the wide world; threw me 
upon a very carelefs, and, which was much worfe, a 
very unkind hufband. Poor man !—But he was fpared 
long enough, thank God, in a tedious illnefs, to re¬ 
pent of his negledled opportunities, and his light 
principles ; which I have always thought of with 
pleafure, altho* I was left the more deftitute for his 
chargeable illnefs, and ready to be brought to bed, 
when he died, of my Tommy. 

But this very circumftance, which I thought the un- 
happieft that l could have been left in (fo ftiort-fighted 
is human prudence), became the happy means of re¬ 
commending me to your mother, who, in regard to 
my character, and in companion to my very deftitute 
circumftances, permitted me, as I made a confcience 
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of not parting with my poor boy, to nurfe both you 
and him, born within a few days of each other. And 
I have never fince wanted any of the humble bleflings 
which God has made me contented with. 

Nor have I known what a very great grief was, 
from the day of my poor hufband’s death, till the day 
that your parents told me how much they were de¬ 
termined that you fhould have Mr.Solmes; when I was 
apprifed not only of your averfion to him, but how 
unworthy he was of you : For then I began to dread 
the confequences of forcing fo generous a fpirit; and, 
till then, I never feared Mr. Lovelace, attracting as 
was his perfon, and fpecious his manners and addrefs. 
For I was fure you would never have him, if he gave 
you not good reafon to be convinced of his reforma¬ 
tion ; nor till your friends were as well fatisfied in it 
as yourfelf. But that unhappy mifunderftanding be¬ 
tween your brother and Mr. Lovelace, and their 
joining fo violently to force you upon Mr. Solmes, 
did all that mifchief, which has coft you and them fo 
dear, and poor me all my peace ! O what has not 
this ingrateful, this doubly-guilty man to anfwer for ! 

Neverthelefs, you know not what God has in ftore 
for you yet!—But if you are to be punifhed all your 
days here, for example-fake, in a cafe of fuch im¬ 
portance, for your one falfe ftep, be pleafed to con- 
fider. That this life is but a ftate of probation ; and 
if you have your purification in it, you will have 
your reward hereafter in a greater degree, for fub- 
mitting to the difpenfation with patience and refigna- 
tion. 

You fee, my deareft Mifs Clary, that I make no 
fcruple to call the ftep you took a falfe one. In you 
it was lefs excufeable than it would have been in any 
other young lady ; not only becaufe of your fuperior 
talents, but becaufe of the oppofition between your 
chara&er and bis: So that if you had been provoked 
to quit your father’s houfe, it needed not to have been 

with 
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with him. Nor needed I, indeed, but as an inftance of 
my impartial love, to have written this to you (a). 

After this, it will have an unkind, and, perhaps, 
at this time, an unfeafonable appearance, to exprefs 
my concern, that you have not before favour’d me 
with a line.—Yet, if you can account to yourfelf for 
your filence, I dare fay I ought to be fatisfied; for 
I am fure you love me: As I both love and honour 
you, and ever will, and the more for your misfor¬ 
tunes. 

One confolation, methinks, I have, even when I 
am forrowing for your calamities ; and that is, that 
I know not any young perfon fo qualified to fhine the 
brighter for the trials fhe may be exercifed with : And 
yet it is a confolation that ends in adding to my regrets 
for your afflictions, becaufe you are blefled with a 
mind fo well able to bear profperity, and to make 
every-body round you the better for it.— JVoe unto 
him ! —O this wretched, wretched man !—But I will 
forbear till I know more. 

Ruminating on every thing your melancholy letter 
fuggefts, and apprehending, from thegentlenefsof your 
mind, theamiablenefsof your perfon, and your youth, 
the further misfortunes and inconveniencies to which 
you may poffibly be fubjeCted, I cannot conclude with¬ 
out alking for your leave to attend you, and that in a 
very earned: manner:—And I beg of you not to deny 
me, on any confideration relating to myfelf,\ or even 
to the indifpofition of my other beloved child 5 if I 
can be either of ufe or comfort to you. Were it, my 
deareft young lady, but for two or three days, permit 
me to attend you, altho’ my fon’s illnefs fhould in- 
creafe, and compel me to come down again at the 
end of thofe two or three days.—I repeat my re- 
• * queft 

( a ) Mrs. Norton having only the family reprdentation and inveCtives to 
form her judgment upon, knew not that Clarifia had determined againft 
going off with Mr. Lovelace j nor how folicitous the had been to pro¬ 
cure for herfelf any other protection than his, when ihe apprehended, 
v dial if ihe itaid, ihe had no way to avoid being married to Mr. Solmes, 
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queft, likewfe that you will command from me the 
little fum remaining in my hands, of your bounty to 
your Poor, as well as that difpenfed to 

Tour ever-ajfeftionate and faithful fervant , • * 

Judith Norton* 

LETTER IX, 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Lady Bettv 

Lawrance. 

Madam , Thwrfday , June 2g. 

I Hope you’ll excufe the freedom of this addrefs, 
from one who has not the honour to be perfonally 
known to you, altho’ you muft have heard much of 
Clarifla Harlowe. It is only to beg the favour of a 
line from your Ladyfhip’s hand (by the next poft, 
if convenient) in anfwer to the following que- 
ftions. 

i. Whether you wrote a letter, dated, as I have 
a memorandum, Wedn. June 7. congratulating 
your nephew Lovelace on his fuppofed nuptials, 
as reported to you by Mr. Spurrier, your Lady- 
Ihip’s fteward, as from one Captain Tomlinfon : 
— And in it reproaching Mr. Lovelace, as 
guilty of flight, &c. in not having acquaint¬ 
ed your Ladyfhip and the family with his mar¬ 
riage ? 

2. Whether your Ladyfhip wrote to Mifs Monta¬ 
gue to meet you at Reading, in order to at¬ 
tend you to your coufin Leefon’s in Albe- 
marle-flreet; on your being obliged to be in 
town on your old Chancery-affair , I remember 
are the words ? And whether you befpoke your 
nephew’s attendance there on Sunday night the 
11 th ? 

3. Whether your Ladyfhip and Mifs Montague 
did come to town at that time ? And whether 
you went to Hamftead, on Monday, in a hired 

coach 
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coach and four, your own being repairing; and 
took from thence to town the young creature 
whom you vifited there ? 

Your Ladyfhip will probably guefs, that thefe 
queftions are not afked for resfons favourable to your 
nephew Lovelace. But be the anfwer what it will, 
it can do him no hurt, nor me any good ; only that I 
think I owe it to my former hopes (however deceived 
in them), and even to charity, that a perfon, of whom 
1 was once willing to think better, fhould not prove 
fb egregioufly abandon’d, as to be wanting, in everj 
inftance, to that veracity, which is an indifpenfable in 
the character of a gentleman. 

Be pleafed, Madam, to direct to me (keeping the 
dire&ion a fecret for the prefent) to be left at the 
Belle*Savage on Ludgate-hill, till call’d for. I am. 
Your Ladyjhip’s mojl humble fervant , 

Clarissa Harlowe, 

LETTER X. 

Lady Betty Lawrance, To Mifs Clarissa 

Harlowe. 

Dear Madam , Saturday , July r. 

I Find, that all is not as it fhould be between you 
and my nephew Lovelace. It will very much 
affliCt me, and all his friends, if he has been guilty 
of any defigned bafenefs to a lady of your character 
and merit. 

We have been long in expectation of an opportu¬ 
nity to congratulate you and ourfelves, upon an event 
molt carneftly wifhed for by us all; fince all our hopes 
of him are built upon the power you have over him : 
For if ever man adored a woman, he is that man, 
and you, Madam, are that woman. 

Mifs Montague, in her laft letter to me, in anfwer 
to one of mine, inquiring if fhe knew, from him, 
whether he could call you his, or was likely foon to 

2 have 
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have that honour; has thefe words : “ I know not 
*« what to make of my coufin Lovelace, as to the 
“ point your Ladylhip is fo earneft about. He fome- 
“ times fays, He is actually married to Mifs Cl. Har- 
lowe: At other times, that it is her own fault if 
he be not:—He fpeaks of her not only with love, 
but with reverence : Yet owns, that there is a 
mifunderftanding between them ; but confeffes, 
that fhe is wholly faultlefs. An angel, and not a 
woman, he fays fhe is: And that no man living 
can be worthy of her.”— This is what my niece 
Montague writes. 

God grant, my dearefl young lady, that he may 
not have fo heinoufly offended you, that you cannot 
forgive him ! If you are not already married, and 
refufe to be his, I fhall lofe all hopes that he ever 
will marry, or be the man I wifh him to be. So will 
Lord M. So will Lady Sarah Sadleir. 

I will now anfwer your queftions : But indeed I 
hardly know what to write, for fear of widening ftill 
more the unhappy difference between you. But yet 
fuch a young lady niuft command every thing from 
me. This then is my anfwer. 

I wrote n6t any letter to him on or about the 7th 
of June. . 

Neither I nor my fteward know fuch a man as 
Capt. Tomlinfon. , 

I wrote not to my niece to meet me at Reading, 
nor to accompany me to my coufin Leefon’s in 
town. 

My Chancery-affair, tho% like moft Chancery- 
affairs, it be of long {landing, is neverthelefs 
now in fo good a way, that it cannot give me 
occafion to go to town. 

Nor have I been in town thefe fix months: Nor at 
Hamftead for feveral years. 

Neither fhall I have any temptation to go to town, 
except to pay my congratulatory compliments to 
'* L. VI. C Mrs. 
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Mrs. Lovelace. On which occafion I fhould go 
with the greateft pleafure ; and fhould hope for 
the favour of your accompanying me to Glen- 
ham-Hall, for a month at leaft. 

Be what will the reafon of your inquiry, let me 
intreat you, my dear young lady, for Lord M.’s fake $ 
for my fake ; for this giddy man’s fake, foul as well as 
body; and for all our family’s fakes ; not to fufFer this 
anfwer to widen differences fo far as to make you re- 
fufe him, if already he has not the honour of calling 
you his ; as I am apprehenfive he has not, by your 
ligning by your family-name. 

And here let me offer to you my mediation to 
compofe the difference between you, be it what it 
will. Your caufe, my dear young lady, cannot be 
put into the hands of any-body living more devoted 
to your fervice, than into thofe of 

Tour fnee re admirer , and humble fervant , 

Eliz. Lawrance. 

LETTER XI. 

Mfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs . Hodges. 

Mrs, Hodges, Enfield^ June 29. 

I Am under a kind of neceflity to write to you, 
having no one among my relations to whom I 
dare write, or hope a line from, if I did. It is but 
to anfwer a queftion. It is this: 

Whether you know fuch a man as Captain Tom- 
linfon ? And, if you do, whether he be very intimate 
with my uncle Harlowe ? 

I will deferibe his perfon, left, poflibly, he fhould 
go by another name among you } aliho’ I know not 
why he fhould. 

66 He is a thin, tallifh man, a little pock-fretten ; 

£< of a fallowifh complexion. Fifty years of age, 
* £ or more. Of a good afpedt, when he looks up. 

** He feems to be a ferious man, and one who 
2 u knows 
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ic knows the world. He ftoops a little in the flioulders. 
<c Is of Berkfhire. His wife of Oxfordfhire ; and 
cc has feveral children. He removed lately into your 
(c parts from Northamptonlhire.” 

I muft defire you, Mrs. Hodges, that you will not 

Jet my uncle, nor any of my relations, know that I 
Write to you. 

You ufed to fay, that you would be glad to have 
it in your power to ferve me. That, indeed, was 
in my profperity. But, I dare fay, you will not re- 
fufe me in a particular that will oblige me, without 
hurting yourfelf. 

I underftand, that my father, mother, and fitter 
and, I prefume, ray brother, and my uncle Antony* 
are to be at my uncle Harlowe’s this day. God pre- 
ferve them all, and may they rejoice in many happy 
birth-days! You will write fix words to me con¬ 
cerning their healths. 

Dire&, for a particular reafon. To Mrs. Dorothy 
Salcomb j To be left, till call’d for, at the Four 
Swans Inn, Bilhopfgate-ftreet. 

You know my hand-writing well enough, were 
not the contents of the letter fufficient to excule my 
name, or any other fubfcription, than that of 

Tour Friend, 


LETTER XII. 


Mrs. Hodges. In Anfwer, 

Maddam , Sat. July r. 

’ Return you an anfer, as you wilh me to doe. 

Matter is acquented with no fitch man. I am 
fhure no fitch ever came to our houfe. And matter 
fturs very little out. He has no harte to ttur out. 
For why ? Your obftincy makes um not care to fee 
one another. Matter’s birth-day never was keept foe 
before : h or not a foie heere ; and nothing but fikeing 


and forrowin from matter, to think how it yufed t 
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I axfed matter, if foe bee he knoed fitch a man as 
oneCaptainTomlinfon? But fayed not whirfor I axfed. 
He fed, No, not he. 

Shure this is no trix nor forgary bruing agenft ma¬ 
tter by won Tomlinfon—Won knoes not what cum- 
pany you may have bin forfed to keep, fen you went 
away, you knoe, Maddam. Ecfcufe me, Maddam ; 
but Lundon is a peftilent plafe 3 and that Squire 
Luvelefs is a devil (for all he is fitch a like gentleman 
•to ‘look to), as I hev herd every boddy fay ; and 
thinke as how you have found by thifs. 

I trufte, Maddam, you wulde not let matter cum 
to harme, if you knoed it, by any boddy, whoe may 
.pretend too be acquented with him : But, for fere, 
I querid with myfelf iff I ftiulde not tell him. Butt 
I was willin to (how you, that I wulde pleffure you in 
•advarfity, if advarfity bee you re lott, as wel as prof- 
prity ; for I am none of thofe as woulde doe otherwis. 
Soe noe more frum 

Tour butnbell farvant , to wifi you well , 

Sarah Hodges. 


BETTER XIII. 

Mi/sCi. Ha;R£:0WE, To LadyB etty Lawrance. 

Madam, Monday , July 3. 

I Cannot excufe myfelf from giving your Ladyfhip 
this one trouble mote 5 to thank you, as I moft 
heartily do, for your kind letter. 

X mutt own to you, Madam, that the honour of 
Being related to Ladies, .as eminent for their virtue 
for their defcent, was at firtt no fmall inducement 
vrith me, to lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace’s addrefs. 
And ^he rattier, as I was determined, had it come 
to effe<9:, to do every thing in my .power to deferve 
your favourable opinion. 

I had another motive, which I knew would of it- 
feIf give me merit with your whole family 3 a pre- 
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frimptuous one (a punifhably prcfumptuous one, a* 

it it has proved), in the hope that 1 might be an hum¬ 
ble means, in the hand of Providence, to reclaim a 
man, who had, as I thought, good fenfe enough at 
bottom to be reclaimed ; or, at leaft, gratitude 
enough to acknowlege the intended obligation, whe¬ 
ther the generous hope were to fucceed, or not. 

But 1 have been moft egregioufly miftaken in Mr,, 
is Lovelace j the only man, 1 perfuade myfelf, pre- 

;j tending to be a gentleman, in whom I could have 

been fo much miftaken : For while I was endeavour¬ 
ing to fave a drowning wretch, I have been, not 
accidentally, but premeditatedly, and of fet purpofe, 
drawn in after him. And he has had the glory to 
I add to the lift of thofe he has ruined, a name, that, 
I will be bold to fay r would not have difparaged his 
own. And this. Madam, by means that would 
(hock humanity to be made acquainted with. 

My whole end is ferved by your Ladyfhip’s an- 
fwer to the queftions I took the liberty to put to you 
f> in writing. Nor have l a wifti to make the unhappy 
man more odious to you, than is neceffary to excufe 
myfelf for abfolutely declining your offered meJia- 
d tion. 

When your Ladyfhip fhall be informed of the fol- 
,i lowing particulars j 

That after he had compulfatorily, as I may fay, 
tricked me into the a& of going off with him, he 

could carry me to one of the vileft houfes, as ifc 

proved, in London: 

That he could be guilty of a wicked attempt, in 
refcmment of which, I found means to efcape from 
him to Hamftead: 

That, after he had found me out there (I know 
not how), he could procure two women, dreffed out 
richly, to perfonate your Ladyfhip and Mifs Monta¬ 
gue ; who* under pretence of engaging me to make 
a vifit in town to your coufin Lecfon (promifing to 

- • e c 3 wf. ^j, refura 
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return with me that evening toHamftead), betrayed 
me back again to the vile houfe : Where, again 
made a prifoner, I was firft robbed of my fenfes ; 
and then (why fhould I feek to conceal that difgrace 
from others, which I cannot hide from myfelf r ) of 
my honour: 

When your Ladyfhip {hall know, That, in the 
{hocking progrefs to this ruin, wilful falfhoods, re¬ 
peated forgeries (particularly of one letter from your 
Ladyfhip, another from Mifs Montague, and a third 
from Lord M.), and numberlefs perjuries, were not 
die leaft of his crimes : 

You will judge. That I can have no principles 
that will make me worthy of an alliance with Ladies 
of yours and your noble lifter's character, if I could 
not from my foul declare, that fuch an alliance can 
never now take place. 

I will not offer to clear myfelf inti rely of blame : 
But, as to him , I have no fault to accufe myfelf of: 
My crime was, The correfponding with him at firft, 
when prohibited fo to do, by thofe who had a right 
to my obedience j made flill more inexcufable, by 
giving him a clandeftine meeting, which put me into 
the power of his arts. And for this, I am content to be 
punilhed : Thankful, that at laft I have efcaped from 
him ; and have it in my power to reject fo wicked 
a man for my hulband : And glad, if I may be a 
warning, fince I cannot be an example: Which 
once (very vain, and very conceited as I was !) I pro¬ 
posed to myfelf to be ! 

All the ill I wifh him is. That he may reform; 
and that I may be the laft vi< 5 fim to his bafenefs. 
Perhaps this defirable wi(h may be obtained, when 
he (hall fee how his wickednefs, his unmerited wic- 
kednefs, to a poor creature, made friendlefs by his. 
cruel arts, will end. 

I conclude with my humble thanks to your Lady- 


ftiip,. 
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fhip, for your favourable opinion of me ; and with 
the affurance, that I will be, while life is lent me, 

• Tour Ladyjhip*s grateful and obliged fervant , 

b Cl. Harlowe. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs. Norton, 

Sunday Evenings July 2. 


TTOW kindly, my beloved Mrs.Norton, do you 
foothe the anguifh of a bleeding heart! Surely 
you are my own mamma ; and, by fome unaccount¬ 
able miftake, I muft have been laid to a family, that,, 
having newly found out, or at leaft fufpedted, the: 
impofture, caft me from their hearts, with the in¬ 
dignation that fuch a difeovery will warrant. 

O that I had indeed been your own child, borrp 
to partake of your humble fortunes, an heirefs only 
to that content in which you are fo happy ! Then 
fhould I have had a truly gentle fpirit to have guided 
my dudfcile heart, which force and ungenerous ufage 
fit fo ill upon ; and nothing of what has happened 
would have been. 

. But let me take heed, that I inlarge not, by im¬ 
patience, the breach already made in my duty, by 
my rafhnefs; fince, had I not erred, my mother , 
at leaft, could never have been thought hard-hearted : 
and unforgiving:—Am I not then anfwerable, not 
only for my own faults, but for the confequences of 
them ; which tend to depreciate and bring difgrace 
upon a maternal charadter never before called in 
queftion ? 

It is kind however in you, to endeavour to exte¬ 
nuate the fault of one fo greatly fenfible of it:—And 
could it be wiped off intirely, it would render me 
more worthy of the pains you have taken in my edu¬ 
cation : For it muft add to your grief, as it does to 
my confufion, that, after fuch promifing beginnings, 

C 4 I fbould: 
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1 fhould have fo behaved, as to be a difgrace inftead 
of a credit to you, and my other friends. 

But that 1 may not make you think me more 
guilty than I am, give me leave briefly toaflureyou, 
that when my {lory is known, I (hall be intitled to 
more companion than blame, even on the fcore of 
going away with Mr. Lovelace. 

As to all that happened afterwards, let me only 
fay, that, altho’ I muft call myfelf a loft creature, 
as to this world, yet have I this confolation left me, 
that I have not fuffered either for want of circum- 
fpe&ion, or thro’ credulity, or weaknefs. Not one 
moment was I off my guard, or unmindful of your 
early precepts. But (having been enabled to baffle 
many bafe contrivances) I was at laft ruined by arts 
the inoft inhuman. But had I not been reje£!ed by 
every friend, this low-hearted man had not dared, 
nor would have had opportunity, to treat me as he 
has treated me. 

More I cannot, at this time, nor need I, fay : 
And this I defire you to keep to yourfclf, left refent- 
ments fhould be taken up, when I am gone, that 
may fpread the evil, which 1 hope will end with me. 

I have been mifinformed, you fay, as to my prin¬ 
cipal relations being at my uncle Harlowe’s. The 
day, you fay, was not kept. Nor have my brother 
and Mr. Solmes — Aftonifhing—What complicated 
wickednefs has this wretched man to anfwer for !—• 
Were I to tell you, you would hardly believe there 
could have been fuch a heart in man— 

But one day you may know my whole ftory !— 
At prefent I have neither inclination nor words—O 
my burfting heart!—Yet a happy, a wiflied relief!—• 
Were you prefent, my tears would fupply the reft! 

% @ 

I resume my pen ! 

And fo you fear no letter will be received from 
me. But don’t grieve to tell me fo ! 1 expedl every- 
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thing bad !-<—And fuch is my diftrefs, that had you 
not bid me hope for mercy from the Throne or 
Mercy, I fhould have been afraid, that my father’s 
dreadful curfe would be completed, with regard to 
both worlds. 

For, here, an additional misfortune !—In a fit of 
phrenfical heedlefnefs, I fent a letter to my beloved 
Mifs Howe, without recolle&ing her private addrefs ; 
and it is fallen into her angry mother’s hands: And 
fo that dear friend perhaps has anew incurred difplea- 
fure on my account. And here too, your worthy 
fon is ill; and my poor Hannah, you think, cannot 
come to me.— O my dear Mrs. Norton, will you, 
can you, cenfure thofe whofe refentments againft me 
Heaven feems to approve of ? and will you acquit her 
whom that condemns? 

Yet you bid me not defpond.—I will not, if I 
can help it.— And, indeed, moil feafonable confo- 
lation has your kind letter afforded me.— Yet to 
God Almighty do I appeal, to avenge my wrongs, 
and vindicate my inno- 

But hufhed be my ftormy paflions!—Have I not 
but this moment faid, that your letter gave me con- 
folation? —May thofe be forgiven, who hinder my 
father from forgiving me !—And this, as to them , 
{half be the harfheft thing that (hall drop from my. 
pen. 

But altho* your fon fhould recover, I charge you, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, that you do not think of 
coming to me. I don’t know ftill, but your media¬ 
tion with my mother (altho’ at prefent your interpo- 
fition would be fo little attended to) may be of ufe to 
procure me the revocation of that nioft dreadful part 
of my father’s curfe, which only remains to be ful¬ 
filled. The voice of nature mud at laft be heard in 
my favour, furely. It will only plead at firft to my 
friends in the ftill, confcious plaintivenefs of a young 
and unhardened beggar!—But it will, grow more 
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clamorous when I have the courage to be fo, and 
fhall demand, perhaps, the paternal protection from 
further ruin ; and that forgivenefs, which thofe will 
be little intitled to expeCt, for their own faults, who 
£hall interpofe to have it refufed to me, for an acci¬ 
dental not a premeditated , error: And which, but 
for them, I had never fallen into. 

But again impatiency, founded, perhaps, on felf- 
partiality, that ftrange mifleader! prevails. 

Let me briefly fay, that it is neceffary to my pre- 
fent and future hopes, that you keep well with my 
family. And, moreover, fhould you come, I may 
be traced out, by your means, by the moft aban¬ 
doned of men. Say not then, that you think you 
ought to come up to me, let it be taken as it will :— 
For my fake , let me repeat (were my fofter-brother 
recovered, as I hope he is), you muft not come. Nor 
can I want your advice, while I can write, and you 
can anfwer me. And write I will, as often as I 
ftand in need of your counfel. 

Then the people I am now with feem to be both 
honeft and humane : And there is in the fame houfe 
a widow-lodger, of low fortunes, but of great merit— 
Almoft fuch another ferious and good woman, as the 
dear one, to whom I am now writing ; who has, as 
fhe fays, given over all other thoughts of the world, 
but fuch as fhall aflift her to leave it happily.—How 
fuitable to my own views!—There feems to be a 
comfortable providence in this y at lead !—So that at 
prefent there is nothing of exigence ; nothing that 
can require , or even excufe , your coming, when fo 
many better ends may be aniwered by your flaying 
where you are. A time may come, when I fhall 
want your la ft and beft afliftance : And then , my dear 
Mrs. Norton — And then , I will befpeak it, and em¬ 
brace it with my whole heart — And then , will it 
not be denied me by any-body. 

; ar«L You are very obliging in your offer of money. But 
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altho’ I was forced to leave my cloaths behind me, 
yet I took feveral things of value with me, which 
will keep me from prefent want. You’ll fay, I have 
made a miferable hand of it—So indeed I have!— 
and, to look backwards, in a very little while too. 

But what fhall I do, if my father cannot be pre¬ 
vailed upon to recal his grievous malediction ?—Of 
all the very heavy evils wherewith I have been af¬ 
flicted, this is now the heavied; for I can neither 
live nor die under it. 

O my dear Mrs. Norton, what a weight muft a 
father’s curfe have upon a mind fo apprehenfive of it,, 
as mine is!—Did 1 think I (hould ever have this to« 
deprecate ? 

But you mud not be angry with me, that I wrote 
not to you before. You are very right, and very 
kind, to fay, You are fure I love you. Indeed I do* 
Anti what a generofity is there (fo like yourfelf) in 
your praife, to attribute to me more than I merit, 
in order to raife an emulation in me to deferve your 
praifes! —You tell me, what you expeCt from me 
in the calamities I am called upon to bear. May I> 
but behave anfwerably ! 

I can a little account to myfelf for my filence to 
you, my kind, my dear maternal friend [how equally 
fweetly and politely do you exprefs yourfelf on this 
occafion !] — I was very defirous, for your fake, as 
well as for my own, that you (hould have it to fay,. 

• that we did not correfpond : Had they thought we 
did, every word you could have dropt in my favour, 
would have been rejeCted ; and my mother would 
have been forbid to fee you, or to pay any regard to- 
what you (hould (ay. 

Then I had fometimes better and fometimes worfe. 
profpeCIs before me. My word would only have 
troubled you to know: My better made me fre¬ 
quently hope, that, by the next poll:, or the next, 
and fo on for weeks, I (hould have the bed news to 
v 5>: C 6 J^ Bna ‘ ~ impart-. 
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impart to you, that then could happen ; cold as the 
wretch had made my heart to that -For how 

could I think to write to you, with a confeflion, that 
I was not married, yet lived in the houfe (nor could 
I help it) with fuch a man ?—Who likewife had 
given it out to feveral, that we were actually mar¬ 
ried, altho* with reftri&ions that depended on the 
reconciliation with my friends ? And to difguife the 
truth, or be guilty of a falfhood either director equi¬ 
vocal, that was what you had never learnt me. 

But I might have written to you for advice, in 
my precarious fituation, perhaps you will think. But, 
indeed, my dear Mrs. Norton, I was not loft for 
want of advice. And this will appear clear to you, 
from what I have already hinted, were l to explain 
myfelf no further:— For what need had the cruel 
fpoiler to have had recourfe to unprecedented arts—I 
will fpeak out plainer ftill (but you muft not at pre¬ 
sent report it) ; to ftupefying potions, and to the 
moft brutal and outrageous force j had I been want¬ 
ing in my duty? 

A few words more upon this grievous fubje£t—- 

When I reflect upon all that has happened to me, 
it is apparent, that this generally-fuppofed thought - 
lefs feducer, has a&ed by me upon a regular and 
preconcerted plan of villainy. 

In order to fet all his vile plots in motion, nothing 
was wanting from the firft, but to prevail upon me, 
either by force or fraud, to throw myfelf into his 
power: And when this was effected, nothing lefs 
than the intervention of the paternal authority (which 
I had not deferved to be exerted in my behalf) could 
have faved me from the effe£f of his deep machina¬ 
tions. Oppofition from any other quarter would but 
too probably have precipitated his barbarous and in¬ 
grateful violence ; And had youyour / elf been with me, 
I have reafon now to think, that fome-how or other 
vo», would have fuffered in endeavouring to fave me: 

Go gfe For 
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For never was there, as now I fee* a plan of wicked- 
nefs more fteadily and uniformly purfued, than his 
has been, againft an unhappy creature, who merited 
better of him : But the Almighty has thought fit, ac¬ 
cording to the general courfe of his providence, to 
make the fault bring on its own punifhment : And 
that, perhaps, in confequence of my father's dread¬ 
ful imprecation, “ That I might be punifhed here ” 
[O my mamma Norton, pray with me, that here it 
flop !] “ by the very wretch in whom I had placed 
“ my wicked confidence ! ” 

I am forry, for your fake, to leave off fo heavily. 
Yet the reft muft be brief. 

Let me defire you to be fecret in what I have com¬ 
municated to you} at leaft, till you have my con- 
fent to divulge it. 

God preferve to you your more faultlefs child ! 

I will hope for His mercy, altho’ I fhould not ob¬ 
tain that of any other perfon. 

And I repeat my prohibition :—You muft not think 
of coming up to 

Tour ever-dutiful 

Cl.Harlowe. 

The obliging perfon, who left yours for me this 
day, promifed to call to-morrow, to fee if I 
fhould have any-thing to return. I would 
not lofe fo good an opportunity. 

LETTER XV. 

Mrs. Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Monday Night , July 3 . 
The barbarous villainy of this deteftable man ! 
And is there a man in the world, who could 
offer violence to fo fweet a creature ! 

And are you fure you are now out of his reach ? 
You command me to keep fecret the particulars 
of the vile treatment you have met with ; or cjfe, 

upon an unexpeaed vifit which Mifs Harlowe fa- 

• vcuisd 
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voured me with, Toon after I had received your me¬ 
lancholy letter, I fhould have been tempted to own 
f had heard from you, and to have communicated to 
her fuch parts of your two letters as would have de- 
monftrated your penitence, and your earneftnefs to 
obtain the revocation of your father’s maledi&ion, as 
well as his protection from outrages, that may flill 
be offered to you. But then your filler would pro¬ 
bably have expected a fight of the letters, and even 
to been have permitted to take them with her to the 
family. 

Yet they mujl one day be acquainted with the fad 
flory:—And it is impoflible but they muft pity you, 
and forgive you, when they know your early peni¬ 
tence, and your unprecedented fufferings ; and that 
you have fallen by the brutal force of a barbarous 
ravifher, and not by the vile arts of a feducing lover. 

The wicked man gives it out, at Lord M.’s, as 
Mils Harlowe tells me, that he is actually married to 
you:—Yet fhe believes it not j nor had I the heart 
to let her know the truth. 

She put it clofe to me, Whether I had not cor- 
refponded with you from the time of your going- 
away? I could fafely tell her (as I did), that I had 
not: But I faid, that I was well informed, that you 
took extremely to heart your father’s imprecation ; 
and that, if fhe would excufe me, I would fay, it 
would be a kind and fifterly part, if fhe would ufe 
her intereft to get you difcharged from it. 

Among other fevere things, fhe told me, that my 
partial fondnefs for you made me very little confider 
the honour of the reft of the family : But, if I had 
not heard this from you, fhe fuppofed I was fet on 
by Mifs Howe. 

She exprefted herfelf with a good deal of bitternefs 
againft that young lady : Who, it feems, every¬ 
where, and to every-body (for you muft think, that 
vour flory is the fubje<3: of all conventions), rails 
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againft your family; treating them, as your fifter 
fays, with contempt, and even with ridicule. 

I am forry fuch angry freedoms are taken, for two- 
reafons; firft, Becaufe fuch liberties never do any good. 

I have heard you own, that Mifs Howe has a fatiri- 
cal vein ; but I fhoukl hope, that a young lady of 
her fenfe, and right caft of mind, muft know, that 
the end of fatire is not to exafperate, but amend ; 
and ftiould never be perfonal. If it be, as my good 
father ufed to fay, it may make an impartial perfon 
fufpeft, that the fatirift has a natural fpleen to gra¬ 
tify ; which may be as great a fault in him , as any of 
thofe which he pretends to cenfure and expofe in- 
others. 

Perhaps a hint of this from you, will not be thrown 
away. 

My fecond reafon is. That thefe freedoms, from 
fo warm a friend to you as Mifs Howe is known to 
be, are moil likely to be charged to your account. 

My refentments are fo ftrong againft this vileft of 
men, that I dare not touch upon the fhocking par¬ 
ticulars which you mention, of his bafenefs. What 
defence, indeed, could there be againft fo determined 
a wretch, after you were in his power ? I will only 
repeat my earneft fupplication to you, that, black as 
appearances are, you will not defpair. Your cala¬ 
mities are exceeding great, but then you have ta¬ 
lents proportioned to your trials. This every*body 
allows. 

Suppofe the worft, and that your family will not 
be moved in your favour, your coufin Morden will 
foon arrive, as Mifs Harlowe told me. If he fhould 
even be got over to their fide, he will however fee 
juftice done you; and then may you live an exem¬ 
plary life, making hundreds happy, and teaching 
young ladies to fhun the fnares in which you have 
been fo dreadfully intangled. 

As to the man you have loft, Is an union with 

fuch 
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fuch a perjured heart as his with fuch an admirable 
one as yours, to be w'ifhed for? A bafe, low-hearted 
wretch, as you juftly call him, with all his pride of 
anceftry; and more an enemy to himfelf, with re¬ 
gard to his prefent and future happinefs, than to you, 
in the barbarous and ingrateful wrongs he has done 
• you; I need not, I am fure, exhort you to defpife 
fuch a man as this ; fmce not to be able to do fo, 
would be a reflection upon a fex to which you have 
always been an honour. 

Your moral character is untainted : The very na¬ 
ture of your fufferings, as you well obferve, demon- 
ftrates that . Chear up, therefore, your dear heart, 
and do not defpair: For is it not God who governs 
the world, and permits fome things, and direCts 
others, as He pleafes ? And will he not reward tem¬ 
porary fufferings) innocently incurred, and pioufly 
fupported, with eternal felicity ? — And what, my 
dear, is this poor needle’s point of NO W to a bound - 
lefs Eternity ? 

My heart, however, labours under a double af¬ 
fliction : For my poor boy is very, very bad !—A 
violent fever !—Nor can it be brought to intermit f -» 
Pray for him , my deareft Mifs ; — for his recovery, 
if God fee fit. — I hope God will fee fit!—If not 
(how can I bear to fuppofe That !]— pray for me 9 
that he will give me that patience and resignation, 
which I have been wifhing to you. I amyrny deareft 
young lady, 

Tour ever-ajfeftionate 

Judith Norton. 

LETTER XVI. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Mrs. Judith Norton, 

Thurfday % July 6. 

T Ought not, efpecially at this time, to add to your 
A afflictions—But yet I cannot help communicating 
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to you (who now are my only foothing friend) a new 
trouble that has befallen me. 

I had but one friend in the world, befides you ; 
and fhe is utterly difpleafed with me (a) : It is griev¬ 
ous, but for one moment, to lie under a beloved 
perfon’s eenfure ; and this through imputations that 
affe<ft one’s honour and prudence. There are points 
fo delicate, you know, my dear Mrs. Norton, that 
it is a degree of difhonour to have a vindication 
of one’s felf from them appear to be neceffary . In 
the prefent cafe, my misfortune is, that I know not 
how to account, but by guefs (fo fubtle have been 
the workings of the dark fpirit I have been unhap¬ 
pily intangled by), for fome of the faCts that 1 am 
called upon to explain. 

Mifs Howe, in Ihort, fuppofes Ihe has found a 
flaw in my chara&er. I have juft now received her 
fevere letter: But I (hall anfwer it, perhaps, in bet¬ 
ter temper, if I firft confider yours, tor indeed 
my patience is almoft at an end. And yet I ought 
to confider, That faithful are the wounds of a friend . 
But fo many things at once! — O, my dear Mrs. 
Norton, how fhall fo young a fcholar in the fchool 
of affliction be able to bear fuch heavy and fuch va¬ 
rious evils! 

But to leave this fubjeCt for a while, and turn to 
your letter. 

I am very forry Mifs Howe is fo lively in her re- 
fentments on my account. I have always blamed 
her very freely for her liberties of this fort, with my 
friends. I once had a good deal of influence over 
her kind heart, and fhe made all I faid a law to her. 
But people in calamity have but little weight in any¬ 
thing, or with any-body. Profperity and independ¬ 
ence are charming things on this account, that they 
give force to the counfels of a friendly heart; while 


(<?) See the next Letter. 
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it is thought infolence in the miferable to advife, or 
fo much as remonftrate. 

Yet is Mifs Howe an invaluable perfon : And is i t 
to be expelled, that (he fhould preferve the fame 
regard for my judgment, that (he had before I for¬ 
feited all title to difcretion ? With what face can I 
take upon me to reproach a want of prudence in herP 
But if I can be fo happy as to re-eftablifh myfelf in 
her ever-valued opinion, I fhall endeavour to inforce- 
upon her your juft obfervations on this head. 

You need not, you fay, exhort me to defpife fuch^ 
a man as him, by whom I have fuffered :—Indeed 
you need not: For I would choofe the cruellcft death, 
rather than to be his. And yet, my dear Mrs. Norton* 

I will own to you, that once I could have loved him— 
Ingrateful man ! — had he permitted me, I once could 
have loved him. Yet he never deferved my love. And* 
was not this a fault ? But now, if i can but keep out 
of his hands, and procure the revocation of my father*^ 
maledi&ion, it is all I wifh for. 

Reconciliation with my friends I do not expedf ; 
nor pardon from them; at leaft, till in extremity, and 
as a viaticum . 

O, my beloved Mrs. Norton, you cannot imagine 
what I have fuffered !—But indeed my heart is bro¬ 
ken ! I am fure I fhall not live to take pofleftion of 
that independence, which you think would enable 
me to atone in fome meafure for my paft condu<51. 

While this is my opinion, you may believe, I fhall 
not be eafy, till I can procure the revocation of that 
dreadful curfe ; and, if poflible, a laft forgivenefs. 

I wifh to be left to take my own courfe, in en¬ 
deavouring to procure this grace.. Yet know I not, 
at prefent, what that courfe fhall be. 

I will write. But to whom is my doubt. Cala¬ 
mity has not yet given me the aflurance to addrefs 
myfelf to my Father. My Uncles (well as they 

once 
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• once loved me) are hard-hearted. They never had 
their mafculine paffions humanized by the tender 
jj name of Father. Of my Brother I have no 
(■. hope. I have then but my Mother, and my Sis— 
ter, to whom I can apply. — 44 And may I not, 
r “ my deareft Mamma, be permitted to lift up my 
46 trembling eye, to your al'l-chearing, and your once 
“ more than indulgent, your fond eye, in hopes of 
■ « feafonable mercy, to the poor Tick heart, that 

« yet beats with life drawn from your own dearer 
■. “ ] ie art ? — Efpecially when pardon only, and not 

, <c reftoration, is implored ?” 

Yet were I able to engage my mother’s pity, would 
it not be a means to make her Hill more unhappy, than 
I have already made her, by the oppofition flie would 
meet with, were fhe to try to give force to that pity ? 

To my Sister, then, I think, I will apply-— 
Yet how hardhearted has my fifter been! But I 
will not afk for protection ; and yet I am in hourly, 
dread, that I (hall want protection. — All I will alk 
n . for, fhall be only to be freed from the heavy curfe, 
that has operated as far as it can operate, as to this life. 
—And furely, it was paffion, and not intention, that 
carried it fo very far, as to the other ! # 

But why do I thus add to your diftrefTes ? — It is 
not, my dear Mrs. Norton, that I have 10 much 
feeling for my oivn calamity, that I have none for 
yours: Since yours is indeed an addition to my own. 
But you have one confolation (a very great one) which 
I have not :—That your afflictions, whether refpeCt- 
ing your more or your lefs deferving child, rife not 
from any fault of your own. 

But what can 1 do for you more than pray r Af- 
fure yourfelf, that in every fupplication I put up for 
myfelf, I will, with equal fervor, remember both 
you and your fon. For I am, and ever will be, 

Tour truly fxmpathizing and dutiful 

Clarissa Harlowe., 
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LETTER XVII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlow e. 
Superfcribed , For Mrs . Rachel Clark,. €s?c. 

My dear Clarissa, JVednefday , JWv 5* 

T Have at laft heard from you from a quarter I little 
expected. 

From my mamma. 

She had for fome time feen me uneafy and grieving; 
and juftly fuppofed it was about you. And this morn¬ 
ing dropt a hint, which made me conje&ure that'(he 
muft have heard fomething of you, more than I 
knew. And when (he found that this added to my 
uneafinefs, (he owned (he had a letter in her hand* 
of yours, dated the 29 th of June, dire&ed for me. 

You may guefs, that this occafion’d a little warmth, 
that could not be wi(hed for by either. 

[It is furprifing, my dear, mighty furprifing! that, 
knowing the prohibition I lay under of corresponding 
with you, you could fend a letter for me to our own 
houfe : Since it muft be fifty to one that it would fall 
into my mother’s hands, as you find it did.] 

In (hort, jhe refented that I (hould difobey her : 1 
was as much concerned that (he (hould open and 
with-hold from me tny letters : And at laft (he was 
pleafed to compromife the matter with me, by giving 
up the letter, and permitting me to write to you 
once or twice ; (he to fee the contents of what I 
wrote. For, befides the value (he has for you, (he 
could not but have a great curiofity to know the oc- 
cafion of fo fad a fituation, as your melancholy let¬ 
ter (hews you to be in. 

[But I (hall get her to be fatisfied with hearing me 
read what I write j putting in between hooks, thus [ j; 
what I intend not to read to her.] 

Need I to remind you, Mifs Cl. Harlowe, of three 
letters I wrote to you, to none of which I had any 
, - anfwer: 
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anfwer ; except to the firji , and that a few lines only, 
promifing a letter at large; tho’ you were well enough, 
the day after you received my fecond , to go joyfully 
1 back again with him to the vile houfe ? But more of 

St thefe by-and-by. I muft haften to take notice of 

your letter of Wednefday lad week ; which you 
could contrive fhould fall into my mother’s hands. 

Let me tell you, that that letter hasalmoft broken 
my heart. Good God ! what have you brought 
yourfelf to, Mifs Clariffa Harlowe ?—Could I have 
believed, that after you had efcaped from the mif- 
creant (with fuch mighty pains and earneftnefs 
efcaped), and after fuch an attempt as he had made, 
you would have been prevailed upon r net only to 
forgive him, but (without being married too) to re- 
i3J turn with him to that horrid houfe !—A houfe I had 
given you fuch an account of!—Surprifing !—What 
an intoxicating thing is this Love ?—I always feared, 
that You, even You, were not proof againft it. 

You your bejl felf have not efcaped 1 —Indeed I 
fee not how you could expedt to efcape. 

What a tale have you to unfold ! —You need not un¬ 
fold it, my dear : I would have engaged to prognofti- 
eate all that has happen’d, had you but told me, that 
you would once more have put yourfelf into his power, 
after you had taken fuch pains to get out of it. 

Tour peace is dejlroyed ! —I wonder not at it: Since 
"S now you muft reproach yourfelf for a credulity fo 
l ; . ill-placed. 

Tour intellect is touch'd !—I am fure my heart bleeds 
for you: But, excufe me, my dear, I doubt your 
c ' intelleft was touch’d before you left Hamftead j or 
you would never have let him find you out there ; 
or, when he did, fuller him to prevail upon you to 
return to the horrid brothel, 

!» t 1 tell you , 1 fent you three letters : The firji of 
which, dated the 7th and 8th of June {a) (for it was 



jf a) See VoL iv. p. 328. 
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wrote at twice), came fafe to your hands, as you 
fent me word by a few lines dated the ninth : Had it 
not, I fhould have doubted my own fafety ; fince in 
it I gave you fuch an account of the abominable 
houfe, and threw fuch cautions in your way, as to 
that Tomlinfon, as the more furprifed me that you 
could think of going back to it again, after you had 
efcaped from it, and from Lovelace—O my dear !— 
But nothing now will I ever wonder at! . 

The fecondy dated June io ( a ). was given into 
your own hand at Hamftead, on Sunday the nth, as 
you was lying upon a couch, in a ftrange way, ac¬ 
cording to my mefl'enger’s account of you, bloated, 
and flufh-coloured ; I don’t know how. 

The third was dated the 20th of June (b), Hav¬ 
ing not heard one word from you fince the promiling 
billet of the 9th, I own I did not fpare you in it. I 
ventured it by the ufual conveyance, by that Wil- 
fon’s, having no other: So cannot be fure you re¬ 
ceived it. Indeed I rather think you might not; be- 
caufe in yours, which fell into my mamma’s hands, 
you make no mention of it : And if you had had it, 

I believe it would have touch’d you too much, to 
have been pafied by unnoticed. 

You have heard, that I have been ill, you fay. 

I had a cold indeed j but it was fo flight a one, 
that it confined me not an hour. But I doubt not, 
that ftrange things you have heard , and been told , to 
induce you to take the ftep you took. And, till you 
did take that ftep (the going back with this villain, I 
mean), I knew not a more pitiable cafe than yours:— 
For every body muft have excufed you before, who 
knew how you was ufed at home, and was ac¬ 
quainted with your prudence and vigilance. But, 
alas ! my dear, we fee that the wifejl people are not to 
be depended upon, when Love , like an ignis fatuus> 
holds up its mifleading lights before their eyes. 


(«) See VoU v. p. 178. ( b ) Ibid.p. 308, 309, 
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My mother tells me, fhe fent you an anfwer, de- 
firing you not to write to me, becaufe it would grieve 
me. To be lure I am grieved ; exceedingly grieved ; 
and, difappointed too, you mult permit me to fay. 
Tor I had always thought, that there never was fuch 
a woman, at your years, in the world. 

But I remember once an argument you held, on 
occafion of a cenfure palled in company upon an ex¬ 
cellent preacher, who was not a very excellent liver: 
Preaching and praftifing , you faid, required quite 
different talents : Which, when united in the fame 
perfon, made the man a faint; as wit and judgment 
going together conftituted a genius. 

You made it out, I remember, very prettily : But 
you never made it out, excufe me, my dear, more 
convincingly, than by that part of your late conduff, 

; which I complain of. 

My love for you, and my concern for your honour, 
may polfibly have made me a little of the fevereft : If 

• you think fo, place it to its proper account ; To TJjat 

• love, and to That concern : Which will but do 


juftice, to 


Tour ajflifted and faithful , 


A. H 


POSTSCRIPT 


My mother would not be fatisfied without reading my letter herfelf; 
and that before I had fixed my propoied hooks. She knows, by 
this means, and has excufed, our former correfpondence. 

She indeed fufpetted it before: And fo fhe very well might j know¬ 
ing Me, and knowing my love of You. 

She has fo much real concern for your misfortunes, that, thinking 
it will be a confolation to yiU t and that it will oblige me, fhe con- 
fent? that you fhall write to me the particulars at large of your 
fad Jlory : But it is on condition, that I fhew her all that has 
palled between us, relating to ycurfelf and the vileft of men: I 
have the more chearfully complied, as the communication cmnot 
be to your difadvantage. 

You may therefore write freely, and diie<ft to our own houfe. 

My mother promifes to fhew me the copy of her letter to you, and 
your reply to it j which latter fhe has but juft told me of. She 
already apologizes for the feverity of hers : And thinks the light 
of your reply will affeft me too much* But having her promife. 
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I doubt hers is fevere enough. S6 I fear you will think mine t But 
you have taught me never to fpare the fault for the friend's fake ; 
and that a great error ought rather to be more inexcufeable in the 
perfon we value, than in one wc are indifferent to j becaufe it is a 
refle£lion upon our choice of that perfon, and tends to a breach of 
the love of mind ; and to expofe us to the world for our partiality. 
To the love of mind , I repeat; fince it is impoflible but the errors 
of thedeareft friend muft weaken our inward opinion of that fr iend} 
and thereby lay a foundation for future diftance, and perhaps difguft. 

God grant, that you may be able to clear your condudl after you had 
efcaped from Hamftead; as all before that time was noble, gene¬ 
rous, and prudent: The man a devil, and you a faint!-Yet I 

' hope you can } and therefore expedl it from you. 

I fend by a particular hand. He will call for your anfwer at your 
own appointment. 

Iam afraid this horrid wretch will trace out by the poft-offices where 
you are, if not careful. 

To have Money, and Will, and Head, to be a villain, is too much 
for the reft of the world, when they meet in one man. 


Lett! r xvm. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe 5 To Mijs Howe. 

Thurfday , July 6. 
*p E W young perfons have been able to give more 
A convincing proofs than myfelf, how little true 
happinefs lies in the enjoyment of our own wifhes. 

To produce one inftance only of the truth of this ob- 
fervation ; What would I have given for weeks part, for 
the favour of a letter from my dear Mifs Howe, in 
whofe friendfhip I placed all my remaining comfort ? 
Little did I think, that the next letter (he would honour 
me with, fhould be in fuch a. flile, as fhould make me 
look more than once at the fubfcription, that I might 
be fure (the name not being written at length) that 
it was not figned by another A. H. For furely, 
thought I, this is my filler Arabella’s llyle: Surely Mifs 
Howe (blame me as Ihepleafes in other points) could 
* never repeat fo Jharply upon her friend, words written 
in the bitternefs of fpirit, and in the diforder of 
head ; nor remind her, with afperity, and with 
mingled ftrokes of wit, of an argument held in the 
gaiety of an heart elated with profperous fortunes (as 

;7 V\v\ mine j 
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mine then was), and very little apprehenfive of the 
fevere turn that argument would one day take againft 
herfelf. 

But what have /, funk in my fortunes; my cha¬ 
racter forfeited ; my honour loft [While I know it, 

I care not who knows it] ; deftitute of friends, and 
even of hope ; What have I to do to (hew a fpirit of 
repining and expoftulation to a dear friend, becaufe 
(he is not more kind than a filler ?- 

I find, by the rifing bitternefs which will mingle 
with the gall in my ink, that I am not yet fubdued 
enough to my condition : And fo, begging your par¬ 
don, that I (hould rather have formed my expecta¬ 
tions of favour from the indulgence you ufed to (hew 
me, than from what I now deferve to have (hewn me, 
I will endeavour to give a particular anfwer to your 
letter ; altho’ it will take me up too much time to 
think of fending it by your meffenger to-morrow: 
He can put off his journey, he fays, till Saturday. I 
will endeavour to have the whole narrative ready for 
you by Saturday. 

But how to defend myfelf in every thing that has 
happened, I cannot tell: Since in fome part of the 
time, in which my conduCl appears to have been cen- 
fwrable, I was not myfelf; and to this hour know 
not all the methods taken to deceive and ruin me. 

You tell me, that in your firft letter you gave me 
fuch an account of the vile houfe I was in, and fuch 
cautions about that Tomlinfon, as make you won¬ 
der how I could think of going back. 

Alas, my dear! I was trick’d, moft vilely trick’d 
back, as you (hall hear in its place. 

Without knowing the houfe was fo very vile a 
houfe from your intended information, I difiiked the 
people too much, ever voluntarily to have returned to 
it. But had you really written fuch cautions about 
Tomlinfon, and the houfe, as you feem to have pur - 
pofed to do, they muft, had they come in time, have 
Vo l» VI, D <;nns * been 
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been of infinite fervice to me. But not one word 
of either, whatever was your intention, did you men¬ 
tion to me, in that firjl of the three letters you fo 
warmly tell me you did fend me. I will inclofe 
it to convince you (a ). 

But your account of your meftenger’s delivering to 
me your fecond letter, and the defcription he gives 
of me, as lying upon a couch, in a Jlrange way, bloated 
and jlujh-coloured, you don't know how , abfolutely 
puzzles and confounds me. 

Lord have mercy upon the poor Clarifia Harlowe !* 
What can this mean !— Who was the meflenger you 

fent ? Was he one of Lovelace’s creatures too !__ 

Could no-body come near me but that man’s con¬ 
federates, either fetting out fo, or made fo ? —I know 
not what to make of any one fyllable of this |_In¬ 

deed I don’t! 

Let me fee. You fay, this was before I went 
from Hamftead !—My intellects had not then been 
touch’d !—Nor had I ever been furprifed by wine 
(ftrange if I had !) : How then could I be found in 
fuch a Jlrange way, bloated, and jlujh-coloured ; you 
don't know how ! •—Yet what a vile, what a hateful 
figure has your melfenger reprefented me to have 
made! , ♦ 

But indeed, I know nothing of any mefienger 
from you. 

Believing myfelf fecure at Hamftead, I ftaid longer 
there than I would have done, in hopes of the letter 
promifed me in your (hort one of the 9th, brought 
me by my own meflenger, in which you undertake 
to fend for and engage Mrs. Townfend in my fa¬ 
vour ( b ). 

I wonder’d I heard not from you : And was told 
you were fickj and, at another time, that your 

(a) The letter Jbe inclofei was Mr, Lovelace's forged one . 
See Vol. v. p. 94, iff feq, 

{b) See Vol, v. p, 88 . 
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mother and you had had words on my account, and 
that you had refufed to admit Mr. Hickman’s vifits 
upon it : oo that I fuppofed at one time, that you 
was not able to write ; at another, that your mo- 
t s prohibition had its due force with you But 
now I have no doubt, that the wicked man muft 
have intercepted your letter ; and I wifli he found 

ftrange'fftory/'^' ^ 7 ° U f ° 

It was on Sunday June u. you fay, that the man 

f ave *n 7 *°' 1 was at church twice" that day with 

Mrs. Moore. Mr. Lovelace was at her houfe the 
while, where he boarded, and wanted to have lodged ; 
but I would not permit that, tho’ I could not help 
the other. In one of thefe fpaces it mn/l be that he 
had time to work upon the man. You’ll eafily, mv 
dear, find that out, by inquiring the time of his arrival 
at IVJrs. Moore’s, and other circumftances of the 

fnd X 17. h£ Pretend£d ‘° fee me in > ° n a cmch ’ 

Had any-body feen me afterwards, when I was 
betray d back to the vile houfe, flruggling under the 
operation ot wicked potions, and robb’d indeed of 
my intellects (for this, as you fhall hear, was my 
dreadful cafe ! might then, perhaps, have ap- 
peaied bloated , an & jlujb-coloured, and I know not bow 
myjelf. But were you to fee your poor ClarilTa now 
(or even to have feen her at Hamftead, before fhe 

th^Jh 1 tl n ° f aI1 0Utra S es )’ y° u would not 

hink her bloated, or flujb-coloured : Indeed you would 
no t * 

In a word, it could not be me your meffenger faw ; 
nor (if any-body) who it was can I divine. ~ 

1 will now, as briefly as the fubjeft will permit, 
enter intb the darker part of my fad llory : And yet 
i mult be fomewhat circumftantial, that you may not 
mink me capable of referve or palliation. The latter 
1 am not confcious that I need. I fliould be utterly 

D 2 inexcufeable. 
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inexcufeable, were I guilty of the former to you. And 
yet, if you knew how my heart finks under the 
thoughts of a recolle&ion fo painful,you would pity me. 

As 1 fhall not be able, perhaps, to conclude what I 
have to write in even two or three letters, I will be¬ 
gin a new one, with my ftory; and fend the whole of 
it together, altho’ written at different periods, as I 
am able. 

Allow me a little paufe, my dear, at this place ; 
and to fubferibe my felf 

Your ever-affeftionate and obliged 
• Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER XIX. 

Mfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 
[Referred to inVol. V. p.222.] 

Thurfday Night. 

E had found me out at Hamflead: Strangely found 
me out; for I am Hill at a lofs to know by what 

means. 

I was loth, in my billet of the 9th (a), to tell you fo, 
for fear of giving you apprehenfions for me; and be- 
fides, I hoped then to have a fhorter and happier iffue 
account to you for, thro’ your afliitance,"than I met with. 

She then gives a narrative of all that faffed at Ham - 
Jlead between h erf elf Mr. Lovelace , Capt. Tomlin - 
fon and the women there , to the fame effett with that 
fo amply given by Mr. Lovelace. 

Mr. Lovelace, finding all he could fay, and all Capt. 
Tomlinfon could urge, ineffectual, to prevail upon me to 
forgive an outrage fo flagrantly premeditated; refted all 
his hopes on a vifit which was to be paid me by Lady 
Betty Lawrance and Mifs Montague. 

In my uncertain fituation, my profpeCts all fo dark, I 
knew not to whom I might be obliged to have recourfe 
in the laft refort: And as thofe ladies had the belt of cha¬ 
racters, infomuch that I had reafon to regret, that I had 
not from the firft thrown my felf upon their protection 
fwhen I had forfeited that of my own friends), I thought 

|. (**) Stc P^ft. V. p* 99* 
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I would not Jhun an interview with them, though I was 
too indifferent to their kinfman, to feek it, as I doubted 
not, that one end of their vifit would be to reconcile me 
to him. 

On Monday the 12th of June, thefe pretended ladies 
came to Hamftead, and I was prefented to them, and 
they to me, by their kinfman. 

They were richly dreffed, and fluck out with jewels j 
the pretended Lady Betty’s were particularly very fine. 

They came in a coach and four, hired, as was con- 
fefied, while their own was repairing in town: A pre¬ 
tence made, I now perceive, that I fhould not guefs at 
the impofture by the want of the real Lady’s arms upon it. 
Lady Betty was attended by her woman, whom fhe called 
Morrifon; a model! country-looking perfon. 

I had heard, that Lady Betty was a fine woman, and 
that Mifs Montague was a beautiful young lady, genteel, 
and graceful, and full of vivacity : Such were thefe im- 
poftors i and having never feen either of them, I had 
not the lead fufpicion, that they were not the ladies they 
perfonated; and being put a little out of countenance by 
the richnefs of their dreffes, I could not help, fool that 
I was ! to apologize for my own. 

The pretended Lady Betty then told me, that her ne¬ 
phew had acquainted them with the fituation of affairs 
between tls. And altho’ fhe could not but fay, that fhe 
was very glad, that he had not put fuch a (light upon his 
Lordihip and them, as report had given them caufe to ap¬ 
prehend (the reafons for which report, however, fhe much 
approved of); yet it had been matter of great concern to 
her, and to her niece Montague, and would to the whole 
family, to find fo great a mifunderftanding fubfifting be¬ 
tween us, as, if not made up, might diftance all their hopes. 

She could eafily tell who was in fault, fhe faid. — And 
gave him a look both of anger and difdain ; afking him r 
How it was poffible for him to give an offence of fuch 
a nature to fo charming a lady (fo fhe called me), as 
fhould occafion a refentment fo ftrong ? 

He pretended to be awed into fhame and filence. 

My deareft niece, faid fhe, and took my hand (I muft 
call you niece, as well from love, as to humour your un- 
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de’s laudable expedient), permit me to be, not an advo¬ 
cate, but a mediatrix for him; and not for his fake, fo 
much as for my own, my Charlotte’s, and all our family’s. 
The indignity he has offered to you, may be of too ten¬ 
der a nature to be inquired into. But as he declares, 
that it was not a premeditated offence; whether, my dear 
(for I was going to rife upon it in my temper), it were or 
not; and as he declares his forrow for it (and never did 
creature exprefs a deeper forrow for any offence than he !); 
and as it is a reparable one ; let Us, for this one time, 
forgive him ; and thereby lay an obligation upon this 
man of errors—Let US, I fay, my dear: For, Sir (turn¬ 
ing to him), an offence againft fuch a peerlefs lady as This, 
muft be an offence againft me, againft your coujln, here ; 
and againft all the virtuous of our Sex. 

See, my dear, what a creature he had picked out! 
Could you have thought there was a woman in the world 
who could thus exprefs herfelf, and yet be vile ? But fhe 
had her principal inftruClions from him, and thofe 
written down too, as I have reafon to think : For I 
have recollected fince, that I once faw this Lady Betty (who 
often rofe from her feat, and took a turn to the other end 
of the room with fuch emotion as if the joy of her heart 
would not let her fit ftill) take out a paper from her 
flays, and look into it, and put it there again. She might 
oftener, and I not obferve it; for I little thought, that 
there could be fuch impoftors in the world. 

I could not forbear paying great attention to what fhe 
faid. I found tears ready to ftart; I drew out my hand¬ 
kerchief, and was filent. I had not been fo indulgently 
treated a great while by a perfon of character and diftin- 
6 tion (fuch I thought her ), and durft not truft to the 
accent of my voice. • ’ 

The pretended Mifs Montague joined in, on this occa- 
fion ; and, drawing her chair clofe to me, took my other 
hand, and befought me to forgive her coufin ; and confent 
to rank myfelf as one of the principals of a family, that 
had long, very long, coveted the honour of my alliance. 

I am alhamed to repeat to you, my dear, now I know 
what wretches they are, the tender, the obliging, and the 
eefpeClful things I faid to them. 
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ii The wretch himfelf then came forward. He threw 
ikt himfelf at my feet. How was I befet I— The women 
grafping one my right hand, the other my left: The pre- 
101 tended Mifs Montague prefiing to her lips more than 
(in! once the hand fhe held : The wicked man on his knees, 
jit imploring my forgivenefs ; and fetting before me my 
tft; happy and my unhappy profpe&s, as I Ihould forgive 
fli or not forgive him. All that he thought would afFeft me 

ill in his former pleas, and thofe of Capt. Tomlinfon, he 

b repeated. He vowed, he promifed, he befpoke the pre- 
it tended ladies to anfwer for him j and they engaged their 
(ts honours in his behalf. 

iTc Indeed, my dear, I was diftrefted, perfectly diftrefted. 
k I was forry that I had given way to this viiit. For I 
knew not how, in tendernefs to relations (as I thought 
them) fo worthy, to treat fo freely as he deferred, a man 
imt, • nearly allied to them: — So that my arguments, and my 
ui refolutions, were deprived of their greateft force, 
tit I pleaded, however, my application to you. I expected 
fo every hour, 1 told them, an anfwer from you to a letter 

(is -I had written, which ^vould decide my future deftiny.^ • 
ftt They offered to apply to you themfelves in perfon, in 
their onvn behalf y as they politely termed it. They be¬ 
lt fought me to write to you to haften your anfwer. 
lip I faid, I was fure, that you would write the moment 

i that the event of an application to be made to a third perfon 

enabled you to write.—But as to the fuccefs of their re- 
:k quefts in behalf of their kinfman,That depended not upon 
is the expe&ed anfwer; for that , I begged their pardon, was 
out of the queftion. I wiftied him well. I wiftied him 
happy. But J was convinced, that I neither could make 
it him fo, nor he me .. 

Then, again, how the wretch promifed! -How he vow¬ 
ed! —How he intreated! —And how the women pleaded t 
And they engaged themfelves, and the honour of their 
whole family, for his juft, his kind, his tender behaviour 
to me. 

In fhort, my dear, I was fo hard fet, that I w as obliged 
to come to a more favourable <k>mpromife with them, 
than I had intended. I would wait for your aniwer to 
my letter, I faid: And if it made doubtful or uifftcult 
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the change of meafures I had refolved upon, and the 
fcheme of life I had formed, I would then confider of 
the matter; and, if they would permit me, lay all before 
them, and take their advice upon it, in conjunction with 
yours, as if the one were my own aunt, and the other were 
my own coufin. 

They Ihed tears upon this—Of joy they called them— 
But fince, I believe, to their credit, bad as they are, that 
they were tears of temporary remorfe; for the pretended 
Mil's Montague turned about, and, as I remember, faid. 
There was no Handing it. 

But Mr. Lovelace was not fo eafily fatisfied. He was 
fixed upon his villainous meafures perhaps ; and fo might 
not be forry to have a pretence againft me. He bit his 
lip—He had been but too much ufed, he faid, to fuch 
fcidifference,fuch coldnefs, in the very midft of his happieft 
* profpe&s.—I had an twenty occasions, (hewn him, to 
his infinite regret, that any favour I was to confer upon 
him was to be the refult of—There he ilopt—And not of 
my choice. 

This had like to have fet all back again. I was exceed¬ 
ingly offended. But the pretended ladies interpofed. 
The elder feverely took him to talk. He ought, lhe told 
him, to be fatisfied with what I had faid. She dtfircd no 
other condition. And what, Sir, faid lhe, with an air of 
authority, would you commit errors, and expett to be 
rewarded for them ? 

They then engaged me in more agreeable converfa- 
tion —The pretended Lady declared,that lhe, Lord M. and 
Lady Sarah, would direCtly and perfonally intereft them- 
felves to bring about a general reconciliation between the 
two families, and this either in open or private concert 
with my uncle Harlowe, as Ihould be thought fit. Ani- 
mofities on one fide had been carried a great way, lhe 
faid j and too little care had been Ihewn on the other to 
mollify or heal. My father Ihould fee, that they could 
treat him as a brother and a friend ; and my brother and 
filler Ihould be convinced, that there was no room either 
for the jealoufy or envy they had conceived from mo¬ 
tives too unworthy to be avowed. 

Could I help, my dear, being pleafed with them ?— 

Permit 
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(lit Permit me herfe to break off. The tafk grows too 
jgjj heavy, at prefenr, for the heart of 

»* Tour Clarissa Harlowe. 
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LETTER XX. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe; In Continuation . 

I W A S very ill, and obliged to lay down my peru 
I thought I fhould have fainted. But am better, 
now—So will proceed. 

The pretended Ladres,.the more we talked, feemed to be 
the fonder of me. And The Lady Betty had Mrs. Moore 
called up; and afked her,. If fhe had accommodations for 
her niece and felf, her woman, and two menrfervants,, 
for three or four days l 

Mr. Lovelace anlwered for her,, that fhe had.. » 

She would not afk her dear niece Lovelace [ Permit tnc r 
my dear , whifpered fhe, this charming fyle before f rangers f 
—Invill keep your uncle's fecret\ whether fhe fhouid be 
welcome or not to be fo near her. But for the time fhe: 
fhould ftay in thefe parts, fhe would come up every 
night*—What foy you, niece Charlotte l 

The pretended Charlotte anfwered, fhe fhould like to> 
do fo, of all things. 

The Lady Betty called her an obliging girl. She liked 
the place,- fhe faid. Her coufm Lcefon would excufe her.. 
The air, and my company, would do her good- She ne¬ 
ver chofe to lie in the fmoaky town, if fhe could help it- 
In fhort, my dear, faid fhe to me, I will ftay till you 
hear from Mifs Howe; and till I have your confent ta 
go with me to Glenham-Hall. Not one moment will I 
be out of your company, when I can have it. Stedmark 
my folicitor, as the diftance from town is fo fmall, may 
attend me here for inftru&ions. Niece Charlotte, one 
word with you, child. 

They retired to the farther end of the room, and talked! 
about their night-dreffes. 

The Mifs Charlotte faid, Morfifon might be difpatchedl 
for them. 


True, the other faid 


But fhe had feme letters in> 
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her private box, which ihe mull have up. And you know, 
Charlotte, that I truft nobody with the keys of that. 

Could not Morrifon bring up that box ? 

No. She thought it fafeft where it was. She had 
heard of a robbery committed but two days ago, at the 
foot of Hamftead-hill; and {he fhould be ruiiied, if jfhe 
loft her box. 

Well then, it was but going to town to undrefs, and 
Ihe would leave her jewels behind her, and return ; and 
Ihould be the ealicr a great deal on all accounts. 

For my part, I wondered they came up with them. 
'But that was to be taken as a refpedt paid to me. And 
then they hinted at another viftt of ceremony which they 
had thought to make, had they not found me fo inex- 
preffibly engaging. 

They talked loud enough for me to hear them; on 
purpofe, no doubt, tho’ in affefled whifpers j and con¬ 
cluded with high praifes of me. 

I was not fool enough to believe, or to be puffed up 
with their encomiums; yet not fufpe&ing them, X was 
not difpleafed at^fo favourable a beginning of acquaint¬ 
ance with ladies (whether I were to be related to them 
or not) of whom I had always heard honourable men¬ 
tion. And yet at the time, I thought, highly as they 
exalted iu i that in fome refpe&s (tno’ I hardly knew 
in what) they fell lhort of what I expelled them to be. 

The grand deluder was at the farther end of the room, 
another way; probably to give me an opportunity to 
hear thefe preconcerted praifes—-looking into a book, 
which, had there not been a preconcert, would not have 
taken his attention for one moment. It was Taylor s 
Holy Living and Dying. 

When the pretended ladies joined me, he approached 
me, with it in his hand—A fmart book, This, my dear/ 
—This old divine affedts, I fee, a mighty flowery ftile 
upon a very folemn fubje&v But it puts me in mind of 
an ordinary country funeral, where the young women, 
in honour of a defunft companion, efpecially if fhe were 
a virgin, or faffed for f*ch> make a flower-bed of her 
-coffin. <• 

And then, laying down the book, turning upon, his 

heel. 
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heel, with one of his ufual airs of gaiety, And are you 
determined, Ladies, to take up your lodgings with my 
charming creature ? 

Indeed they were; 

Never were there more cunning, more artful impoftors, 
than thefe women. Prattifed creatures, to be fure: Yet 
genteel; and they mail have been well-educated—-Once, 
perhaps, as much the delight of their parents, as I was 
of mine: And who knows by what arts ruined, body and 
mind !—O my dear ! how pregnant is this refledlion! 

But the man !—Never was there a man fo deep ! Never 
fo confummate a deceiver! except that detelled Tomlin - 
fon ; whofe years, and ferioufneis, joined with a folidity 
of fenfe and judgment, that feemed uncommon, gave him, 
one would have thought, advantages in villainy, the 
other had not time for. Hard, very hard, that I Ihould 
fall into the knowlege of two fuc’n wretches; when 
two more fuch I hope are not to be met with in the 
worldBoth fo determined to carry on the moft bar¬ 
barous and perfidious projects againft a poor young crea¬ 
ture, who never did or wifhed harm to either! 

Take the following flight account of thefe womens 
and of this man’s behaviour to each other before me. 

Mr. Lovelace carried himfelf to his pretended aunt 
with high refpeft, and paid a great deference to all fhe 
faid. He permitted her to have all the advantage over 
him in the repartees and retorts that paffed between them. 
I could, indeed, eafily fee, that it ‘was permitted; and that 
he forbore that acumen , that quicknels, which he never 
fpared (hewing to the pretended Mifs Montague ; arid 
which a man of wit feldom knows how to fpare fhe wing, 
when an opportunity offers to difplay his wit. 

The pretended Mifs Montague was (till more reverent 
in her behaviour to her aunt. While the aunt kept up 
the dignity of the chara&er fhe had affuir.ed, raillying 
both of them with the air of a perfon who depends upon 
the fuperiority which years and fortune give over younger 
perfons; who might have a view to be obliged to her, 
either in her life, or at her death. 

The fevcrity of her raillery, however, was turned 
upon Mr. Lovelace, on occafion of the character of the 
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people who kept the lodgings, which, (he (aid, I had 
thought my felf fo well warranted to leave privately. 

This (larded me. For having then no fufpicion of 
the vile Tomlinfon, I concluded (and your letter of the 
7th ( a ) favoured my conclufions), that if the houfe were 
notorious, either he, or Mr. Mennell, would have given 
me or him fome hints of it—Nor, altho’ I liked not the 
people, did I obferve any thing in them very culpable* 
till the Wednefday night before, that they offered not to 
come to my afiiftance, altho* within hearing of my di- 
ftrefs (as I am fure they were), and having as much reafon 
to be frighted as I, at the fire, had it been real. 

I looked with indignation upon Mr. Lovelace* at this 
hint. 

He feemed abafhed. I have not patience, but to re¬ 
coiled the fpecious looks of this vile deceiver. But how 
was it pofliblc, that even this florid countenance of his 
Ihould enable him to command a blufh at his pleafure ? 
For blufli he did, more than once : And the blufh,. on 
this occafion, was a deep-dyed crimfon, unftrained-for, 
and natural, as I thought —But he is fo much of the 
ador, that he feems able to enter into any charader j. 
and his mufcles and features appear intirely under obe¬ 
dience to his wicked will ( b ). 

The pretended Lady went on, faying, She had taken 
upon herfelf to inquire after the people, on hearing that 
I had left the houfe in difguft; and tho’ (he heard not 
any thing much amif?, yet (he heard enough to make 
her wonder, that he would carry his fpoufe, a perfon of 
fo much delicacy, to a houfe, that, if it had not a bad 
fame, had not a good one. * 

You mull think, my dear, that I liked the pretended 
Lady Betty the better for this. I fuppofe it was deflgned 
I Ihould. 

(a) Hit forged letter. See VoU V. p. 94. 

(b) It is proper to obferve, th<»t there was a more natural reafon 
than this that the lady gives, for Mr. Lovelace's blufhing. It was a 
blufh of indignation, as he owned afterwards to his friend Belford, in 
conatrfation j for his pretended aunt had miftaken her cue, in con¬ 
demning the houfe ; and he had much ado to recover the blunder; 
being obliged to follow her lead, and vary from his firrt defign j which 
was. To have the people of the houfe fpoken well of, in order to induce 
her to return to it, were it but on pretence to direct her deaths to be 
carried to Hamftcadt 
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He was furprifed, he faid, that her Ladyfhip fhould 
hear a bad chara&er of the people. It was what he had 
never before heard that they deferred. It was eafy, indeed, 
to fee, that they had not very great delicacy, tho* they 
were not indelicate. The nature of their livelihood, 
letting lodgings, and taking people to board (and yet he 
had underftood that they were nice in thefe particulars),, 
led them to aim at being free and obliging : And it 
was difficult, he faid, for perfons of chearful difpofi- 
tions, fo to behave, as to avoid cenfure: Opennefs of 
heart and countenance in the Sex (more was the pity!) 
too often fubjedted good people, whole fortunes did not 
fet them above the world, to uncharitable cenfure. 

Hewiffied, however, that her Ladyfhip would tell what 
Die had heard : Altho’ now it fignified but little, becaufe 
he would never afk me to fet foot within their doors 
again : And he begged fhe would not mince the matter. 

Nay, no great matter, fhe faid. But fhe had been 
informed, that there were more women lodgers in the 
houfe than men : Yet that their vifitors were more men 
than women. And this had been hinted to her (perhaps 
by ill-willers, fhe could not anfwer for that) in fuch 
a way, as if fomewhat further were meant by it, than 
was fpoken. 

This, he faid, was the true innuendo way of charadleri- 
zing, ufed by detractors. Every body and every-thing 
had a black and a white fide, as ill-willers and well-willers 
were pleafed to report. He had obferved, that the front 
houfe was well lett, and he believed, more to the one fex, 
than to the other; for ne had feen, occafionally palling 
to and fro, feveral genteel modefl-looking women; and 
who, it was very probable, were not fo ill-beloved, but 
they might have vifitors and relations of both fexes: 
But they were none of them any-thing to us, or we to 
them: We were not once in any of their companies : 
But in the genteel eft and moft retired houfe of the two, 
which we had in a manner to ourfelves, with the ufe of 
a parlour to the llreet, to ferve us for a fervants hall, or 
to receive common vifitors, or our traders only, whom 
we admitted not up-flairs. 

He always loved to fpeak as he found. No man I*t 
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the world had fuffered more from calumny than he him- 
felf had done. 

Women, he owned, ought to be more fcrupulous than 
men needed to be where they lodged. Neverthelefs, he 
wiflied, that fatt, rather than furmife, were to be the 
foundation of their judgments, efpecially when they 
fpoke of one another. 

He meant no reflection upon her Ladylhip’s informants, 
or rather furmifants (as he might call them), be they 
who they would: Nor did he think himfelf obliged to 
defend characters impeached, or not thought well of, by 
women of virtue and honour. Neither were thefe peo¬ 
ple of importance enough to have fo much faid about 
them. 

The pretended Lady Betty faid. All.who knew her, 
would clear her of cenforioufnefs: That it gave her 
fome opinion, Ihe mull needs fay, of the people, that 
he had continued there fo long with me; that I had ra¬ 
ther negative than po/itive reafons of diflike to them; 
and that fo Ihrewd a man, as Ihe heard Capt. Tomlin- 
fon was, had not objected to them. 

I think, niece Charlotte, proceeded Ihe, as my ne¬ 
phew has not parted with thefe lodgings, you and I (for, 
as my dear Mifs Harlowe dijlikes the people, I would not 
afk her, for her company) will take a diih of tea with my 
nephew there, before w r e go out of town, and then we 
jhall fee what fort of people they are. I have heard, 
that Mrs. Sinclair i-s a mighty forbidding creature. 

With all my heart. Madam. In your Lady/hip's com¬ 
pany I lhallmake no fcruple of going any-whither. 

It w r as Lady/hip at every word ; and as Ihe feemed 
proud of her title, and of her drefs too, I might have 
gueflfed that lhe was not ufed to either. 

What fay you y coufin Lovelace ? Lady Sarah, tho’ a 
melancholy woman, is very inquifitive about all your 
affairs. I mull acquaint her with every particular cir- 
cumftance when I go down. 

With all his heart. He would attend her whenever 
Ihe pleafed. She would fee very handfome apartments, 
and very civil people. 

The duce is in them, faid The Mifs Montague, if they 
appear other to us. They 

Go gle ' . 
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They then fell into family-talk: Family-happinefs on 
my hoped-for accelfion into it. They mentioned Lord M.’s 
and Lady Sarah’s great defire to fee me. How many 
friends and admirers, with up-lift hands, I lhould have ! 
[O my dear, vohat a triumph muji thefe creatures , and he , 
have over the poor Devoted all the timely —What a happy 
man he would be—They would not. The Lady Betty 
faid, give themfelves the mortification but to fuppofe, 
that I lhould not be one of Them ! 

Prefents were hinted at. She refolved that I lhould go 
with her to Glenham-Hall. She would not be refufed, 
altho’ lhe were to flay a week beyond her time for me. 

She long’d for the expefted letter from you. I mull 
write to haften it, and to let Mifs Howe know how 
every thing flood fince I wrote laft. That might difpofe 
me abfolutely in their favour, and in her nephew’s; and 
then ihe hoped there would be no occafion for me to 
think of entering upon any new meafures. 

Indeed, my dear, I did at the time intend, if I heard 
not from you by morning, to difpatch a man and horfe 
to you, with the particulars of all, that you might (if 
you thought proper), at leaft, put off Mrs. Townfend’s 
coming up to another day.—But I was miferably pre¬ 
vented. 

She made me promife, that I would write to you upon 
this fubjeft, whether I heard from you, or not. One of 
her fervants lhould ride poll with my letter, and wait for 
Mifs Howe’s anfwer. 

She then launched out in deferved praifes of you, my 
dear. How fond lhould lhe be of the honour of your 
acquaintance! 

The pretended Mifs Montague joined in with her, as 
well for herfelf as for her lifter. 

Abominably well-inftruded were they both. 

O my dear! What rifques may poor giddy girls run, 
when they throw themfelves out of the prote&ion of 
their natural friends, and into the wide wofld ? 

They then talked again of reconciliation and intirpacy 
with every one of my friends; with my mother particu¬ 
larly ; and gave the dear good lady the praifes that every 
one gives her, who has the happinefs to know her. 
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Ah, ir.y dear Mifs Howe! I had almoft forgot my re- 
fentments againft the pretended nephew!— So many 
agreeable things laid, made me think, that, if you fhould 
advife it, and if I could bring my mind to forgive 
the wretch for an outrage fo premeditatedly vile, and 
could forbear defpifmg him for that and his other ingrate¬ 
ful and wicked ways, 1 might not be unhappy in an al¬ 
liance with fuch a family. Yet, thought I at the time, 
With what intermixtures does every thing come to me, 
that has the appearance of good !— However, as my lucid 
hopes made me fee fewer faults in the'behaviour of thefe 
pretended Ladies, than recolleCtion and abhorrence have 
helped me fince to fee, I began to reproach myfelf, that 
I had not at firft thrown myfelf into their protection. 

But amidft all thefe delightful profpeCts, I muft not, 
faid The Lady Betty, forget that I am to go to town. 

She then ordered her coach to be got to the door— 
We will all go to town together, faid Ihe, and return 
together. Morrifon fhall ftay here, and fee every thing 
as I ufed to have it, in relation to my apartment, and my 
bed; for I am very particular in fome refpedts. My 
couhn Leefon's fervants can do all I want ta be done 
with regard to my night-drelfes, and the like. And it 
will be a little airing for you, my dear, and a good op¬ 
portunity for Mr. Lovelace to order what you want of 
your apparel to be fent from your former lodgings to 
Mrs. Leefon’s; and we can bring it up with us from, 
thence. 

J had no intention to comply. But as I did not ima¬ 
gine that Ihe would inlift upon my going to town with' 
them, I made no anfwer to that part of her fpeecli. 

I muft here lay down my tired pen 1 
Recollection! Heart-affeCting Recollection! How it 
pains me! 


LETTER XXt. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe* 

I N the midft of thefe agreeableneffes, the coach came 
to the door. The pretended Lady Betty befought 
tne to give them my company to their couftn Leefon’s. 

Go gle |„2 
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I defircd to be excufed: Yet fufpe&ed nothing. She 
Pf would not be denied. How happy would a vifit fo con- 
defcending make her coufin Leefon !—Her coufin Leefon 
«i was not unworthy of my acquaintance : And would take 
i k it for the greateft favour in the world. 

I objected my drefs. But the objection was not admitted, 
rf Shebefpoke a fupper of Mrs. Moore to be ready at nine, 
in Mr. Lovelace, vile hypocrite, and wicked deceiver, fee- 
tit: ing, as he faid, my diflike to go, defired her Ladylhip 
not to infill upon it. 

Eii Fondnefs for my company was pleaded. She begged 
io(: me to oblige her: Made a motion to help me to my fan 
»! herfelf: And, in Ihort, was fo very urgent, that my 
ft feet complied againft my fpeech, and my mind: And, 
hot being in a manner, led to the coach by her, and made 
Dili to Hep in firft, lhe followed me; and her pretended 
m niece, and the wretch, followed her: And aVvay it drove. 

Gil? Nothing but the height of affe&ionate complaifanee 
U palfed all the way : Over and over, What a joy would 
jp this unexpected vifit give her coufin Leefon 1 What a 
g pleafure mull it be to fuch a mind as mine, to be able 
i to give fo much joy to every-body I came neaf! 
kf The cruel, the favage feducer (as I have fince recol- 
ft letted) was in rapture all the way ; but yet fuch a fort 
ft of rapture, as he took vifible pains to check. 

« Hateful villain!-- How I abhor him! — What mHchief 
ft mull be then in his plotting heart!—What a devoted 
$fi victim mull I be in all their eyes! 

Though not pleafed, I was neverthelefs jull then 
it if thoughtlefs of danger; they endeavouring thus to lift me 
Dfi up above all apprehenfion of that, and above myfelf too. 
i But think, my dear, what a dreadful turn all had upon 
me, when, through feveral ftreets and ways I knew no- 
js» thing of, the coach, llackening its pace, came withih 
fight of the dreadful houfe of the dreadfullelt woman 
in the world; as lhe proved to me. 

Lord be good unto me! cry’d the poor fool, looking 
out of the coach—Mr. Lovelace I—Madam! turning to 
l> the pretended aunt—Madam! turning to the niece, my 
0 eyes and hands lifted up — Lord be good unto me! 

4 What! What! What, my dear! 
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He pulled the firing—What need to have come tTk r* 
way ? laid he.—But fince we are, I will but afk sl 
queflion.—My dearefl life! why this apprehenfion ? 

The coachman flopp’d: His fervant, who, with one 
of hers was behind, alighted—Afk,- faid he, if I have 
any letters ?—Who knows, my dearefl creature, turning 

to me, but we may already have one from the Captain?- 

We will not go out of the coach!—Fear nothing—Wh_y 
fo apprehenfive ?—Oh! thefe fine fpirits!—cry’d the exe¬ 
crable infulter. 

Dreadfully did my heart then mifgive me : I was read)r 
to faint.—Why this terror, my life ? - You fhall not flir 
out of the coach! —But one queflion, now the fellow 
has drove us this way ! 

Your lady will faint! cry’d the execrable Lady Bet¬ 
ty, turning to him. — My dearefl niece! I will call 
you, taking my hand, we mull alight, if you are fo 
ill.—Let us alight—Only for a glafs of water and harts¬ 
horn—Indeed we muft alight. 

No, no, no—I am well—Quite well—* Won’t the man 
drive on ? — I am well-quite well—Indeed I am.— Man , 
drive on, putting my head out of the coach— Man, 
drive on! —tho’ my voice was too low to be heard. 

The coach flopp’d at the door. How I trembled! 

Dorcas came to the door, on its flopping. 

My dearefl creature! faid the vile man, gafping, as it 
were for breath, you fhall not alight—Any letters for me, 
Dorcas ? 

There are two, Sir. And here is a gentleman, Mr. 
Belton, Sir, waits for your Honour; and has done fo 
above an hour. 

I’ll jufl fpeak to him. Open the door—You fha’n’t 
flep out, my dear—A letter, perhaps, from the Captain 
already !—You fhaVt flep out, my dear. 

I fighed, as if my heart would burfl. 

But we muft flep out, nephew : Your lady will faint— j 
Maid, a glafs of hartfhorn and vyater!—My dear, you 
muft flep out. — You will faint, child — We mull cut your 
laces.—[I believe my complexion was all manner of co¬ 
lours by turns]—Indeed, you mull ilep out, my dear. 
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He knew, he faid, I lhould be well, the moment the 
coach drove from the door. I lhould not alight. By 
his foul, I lhould not. 

Lord, Lord, nephew, Lord, Lord, coufm, both wo¬ 
men in a breath. What ado you make about nothing !—• 
You perfuade your lady to be afraid of alighting !—See 
you not, that Ihe is juft fainting ? 

Indeed, Madam, faid the vile feducer, my deareft love 
muft not be moved in this point againft her will!—I beg 
it may not be infilled upon. 

Fiddle-faddle, foolilh man!—What a pother is here !— 

I guefs how it is : You are alhamed to let us fee, what fort 
of people you carried your lady among !—But do you go 
out, and fpeak to your friend, and take your letters. 

He ftept out; but Ihut the coach-door after him, to 
oblige me. 

The coach may go on, Madam ! faid I. 

The coach Jhall go on, my dear life, faid he—But he 
gave not, nor intended to give, orders that it lhould. 

Let the coach go on! faid I—Mr. Lovelace may come 
after us. ' 

Indeed, my dear, you are ill!—Indeed you muft 
alight!—Alight but for one quarter of an hour!—Alight 
but to give order yourfelf about your things. Whom can 
you be afraid of, in my company, and my niece’s ?— 
Thefe people muft have behaved Ihockingly to you !— 
Pleafe the Lord, I’ll inquire into it!—I’ll fee what fort 
of people they are f 

Immediately came the old creature to the door. A 
thoufand pardons, dear Madam, ftepping to the coach- 
fide, if we have any-way offended you!—Be pleafed. La¬ 
dies (to the other two), to alight. 

Well, my dear, whifpered the Lady Betty, I now find, 
that an hideous defeription of a perfon we never faw, is 
an advantage to them. I thought the woman was a mon- 
fter ! But, really, Ihe feems tolerable. 

I was afraid I lhould have fallen into fits : But ftill re- 
fufed to go out—Man !—Man !—Man f cry’d I, gafping- 
ly, my head out of the coach and in, by turns, half a 
dozen times running, drive on !—Let us go ! 

My heart mifgave me beyond the power of my own 
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accounting for it; for ftill I did not fufpeft thefe wo* 
men. But the antipathy I had taken to the vile houfe, 
and to find myfelf fo near it, when I expected no fuch 
matter, with the fight of the old creature, all together, 
made me behave like a diftratted perfon. 

The hartfhorn and water was brought. The pretended 
lady Betty made me drink it. Heaven knows if there 
were any thing elfe in it! 

Befides, faid fhe, whifperingly, I muft fee what fort 
of creatures the nieces are. Want of delicacy cannot be 
hid from me. You could not furely, my dear, have 
this averfion to re-enter a houfe, for a few minutes, in 
our company, in which you lodged and boarded feveral 
weeks, unlefs thefe women could be fo prefumptuoufly 
vile, as my nephew ought not to know. 

Out flept the pretended lady ; the fervant, at her 
command, having opened the door. 

Dearell Madam, faid the other, let me follow you 
(for I was next the door.) Fear nothing : I will not flit 
from your prefence. 

Come, my dear, faid the pretended Lady : Give me 
your hand ; holding out hers. Oblige me this once ! 

I will blefs your footfleps, faid the old creature, if 
Once more you honour my houfe with your prefence. 

A croud by this time was gathered about us; but 1 
Was too much flffe&fed to mind that. 

Again the pretended Mifs Montague urged me (Hang¬ 
ing up as ready to go out if I would give her room). 
Lord, my dear, faid fhe, who can bear this croud ?— 
What will people think ? 

The pretended Lady again prefled me, with both her 
hands held out—Only, my dear, to give orders about 
your things. 

And thus prefTed, and gazed at (for then I looked 
about me), the women fo richly dreffed, people whifper- 
ing; in an evil moment, out ftepp’d I, trembling, forced 
to lean with both my hands (frighted too much for ce¬ 
remony) on the pretended Lady Betty’s arm—O that I 
had dropped down dead upon the guilty threfhold ! 

We fhall flay but a few minutes, my dear!—but a few 
minutes! faid the fame fpecious jilt—out of breath with 

her 
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her joy, as I have fmce thought, that they had thus 
triumphed over the unhappy vidira ! 

Come, Mrs. Sinclair, I think your name is, Ihew us 
the way—following her, and leading me. I am very 
thirfty. You have frighted me, my dear,with your ftrange 
fears. I muft have tea made, if it can be done, in a 
moment. We have further to go, Mrs. Sinclair, and 
muft return to Hamftead this night. 

It (hall be ready in a moment, cry’d the wretch. We 
have water boiling. 

Haften, then—Come, my dear, to me, as (he led me 
through the pafiage to the fatal inner houfe—Lean upon 
me—How you tremble !—how you faulter in your fteps! 
—Deareft niece Lovelace (the old wretch being in hear¬ 
ing), why thefe hurries upon your fpirits ?—We’ll begone 
in a minute. 

And thus Ihe led the poor facrifice into the old wretch’* 
too well-known parlour. 

Never was any-body fo gentle, fo meek, fo low-voiced, 
as the odious woman; drawling out, in a puling accent, 
all the obliging things ihe could fay: Awed, I then 
thought, by the confcious dignity of a woman of quality ; 
glittering with jewels. 

The called- for tea was ready prefently. 

There was no Mr. Belton, I believe: For the wretch 
went not to any-body, unlefs it were while we were 
parlying in the coach. No fuch perfon, however, ap¬ 
peared at the tea-table. 

I was made to drink two diihes, with 'milk, complai- 
fantly urged by the pretended Ladies helping me each to 
one. I was ftupid to their hands; and, when I took the 
tea, almoft choaked with vapours; and could hardly 
fwallow. 

I thought, tranjiently thought, that the tea, the Iaft 
di(h particularly, had an odd tafte. They, on my pa- 
lating it, obferved, that the milk was London milk ; far 
(hort in goodnefs of what they were accuftomed to from 
their own dairies. 

I have no doubt, that my two diihes, and perhaps my 
hartfliorn, were prepared for me; in which cafe it was 
more proper for their punpofe, that they ihould help me, 

than 
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than that I ihould help myfelf. Til before, I found my¬ 
felf ftill more and more difordered in my head ; a heavy 
torpid pain increafmg faft upon me. But I imputed it to 
my terror. 

Neverthelefs, at the pretended Ladies motion, I went 
up Hairs, attended by Dorcas; who affedted to weep for 
joy, that once more Ihe faw my blejfed face, that was the 
vile creature’s word; and immediately I fet about taking 
out fome of my cloaths, ordering what Ihould be put up, 
and what fent after me. 

While I was thus employed, up came the pretended 
Lady Betty, in a' hurrying way—My dear, you won’t be 
long before you are ready. My nephew is very bufy in 
writing anfwers to his letters: So, I’ll juft whip away, 
and change my drefs, and call upon you in an inftant. 

O Madam!—I am ready ! I am ready!—You muft 
not leave me here: And down I funk, affrighted, into 
a chair. 

. This inftant, this inftant, I will return — Before you 
can be ready — Before you can have packed up your 
things — We would not be late — The robbers we have 
heard of may be out — Don't let us be late. 

And away flie hurried before I could fay another word. 
Her pretended niece went with her, without taking no¬ 
tice to me of her going. . 

I had no fufpicion yet, that thefe women were not 
indeed the Ladies they perfonated ; and I blamed myfelf 
for my weak fears.—It cannot be , thought I, that fucb 
Ladies will abet treachery againft a poor creature they are 
fo fond of. They muft undoubtedly be the perfons they 
appear to be — What folly to doubt it! The air, the 
drefs, the dignity, of women of quality.—How un¬ 
worthy of them, and of my charity, concluded I, is 
this ungenerous fhadow of fufpicion ! 

So, recovering my ftupified fpirits, as well as they 
could be recovered (for I was heavier and heavier; and 
wondered to Dorcas, what ailed me; rubbing my eyes, 
and taking fome of her fnuff, pinch after pinch, to very 
little purpofe), I purfued my employment: But when 
that was over, all packed up that I defigned to be packed 
*p; and I had nothing to do but to think ; and found 
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. t^em tarry fo long; I thought I Ihould have gone dif- 
100 traded. I Ihut myfelf into the chamber that had been 
5 ii mine; I kneeled, I prayed ; yet knew not what I prayed 
^ Dr: Then ran out again: It was almoft dark night, I 
laid : Where, where, was Mr. Lovelace ? 
n » i; He came to me, taking no notice at firll of my con- 
Kt' llernation and wildnefs (What they had given me made 
ns: me incoherent and wild): All goes well, laid he, my 
dear !—A line from Captain Tomlinfon ! 
et. All indeed did go well for the villainous projed of the 
moft cruel and moll villainous of men l 

ire I detnanded his aunt I—I demanded his coufin !_The 

n: evening, I Laid, was clofing'—My head was very, very 
i. bad, I icmember, I laid. And it grew worle and worle. 
P* . Terror, however, as yet kept up my fpirits; and I 
fe infilled upon his going himfelf to hallen them. 
m; He called his fervant. He raved at the fex for their 
l ( i delay: Twas well that bulinefs of confequence feldom 
depended upon fuch parading, unpundual triflers! 
rt; His fervant came. 

He ordered him to fly to his coufin Leefon’s; and to 
:* aunt and coulins know how uneafy we both were 

at their delay : Adding, of his own accord, Delire them, 
b ^ the 7 don’t come inllantly, to fend their coach, and 
we will go without them. Tell them I wonder they’ll 
ferve me fo! J 

I thought this was coniiderately and fairly put. But 
now, indifferent as my head was, I had a little time to 
confider the man, and his behaviour. He terrified me 
with his looks, and with his violent emotions, as he 
gazed upon me. Evident joy-fupprejjid emotions, as I 
have fince recolle&ed. His fentences Ihort, and pro¬ 
nounced as if his breath were touched. Never faw I 
his abominable eyes look, as then they looked—Tri¬ 
umph in them!—Fierce and wild; and more difagree- 
able than the womens at the vile houfe appeared to me, 
when I firll faw them: And at times, fuch a leering,mifchief- 
boding call! —I would have given the world to have been 
an hundred miles from him. Yet his behaviour was de¬ 
cent-A decency, however, that I might have feen to be 

llruggled for—-For he fnatched my hand two or three 
5 times, 
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times, with a vehemence in his grafp that hurt me; 
fpeaking words of tendernefs through his (hut teeth, as 
it feemed ; and let it go, with a beggar-voic’d humble 
accent, like the vile woman’s juft before; half-inward; 
yet his words and manner carrying the appearance of 
ftrong and almoft convulfed paflion !—O my dear ! What 
mifehiefs was he not then meditating! 

I complained once or twice of thirlh My mouth Teemed 
parched. At the time, I fuppofed, that it was my terror 
(gafping often as I did for breath) that parched up the 
roof of my mouth. I called for water: Some table* 
beer was brought me: Beer, I fuppofe, was a better ve¬ 
hicle (if I were not dofed enough before) for their po¬ 
tions. I told the maid, That (he knew' I feldom tafted malt- 
liquor : Yet, fufpe&ing nothing of this nature, being 
extremely thirfty, I drank it, as what came next:»And in- 
llantly, as it were, found myfelf much worfe than before; 
as if inebriated, I ftiould fancy ; I know not how. 

His fervant was gone twice as long as he needed : And, 
juft before his return, came one of the pretended Lady 
Betty’s, with a letter for Mr. Lovelace. 

He lent it up to me. I read it: And then it was that 
I thought myfelf a loft creature; it being to put off 
her going to Hamftead that night, on account of violent 
fits which MifsMontague was pretended to be feized with: 
For then immediately came into my head his vile at¬ 
tempt upon me in this houfe; the revenge that my flight 
might too probably infpire him with on that occafion, 
and becaufe of the difficulty I made to forgive him, and 
to be reconciled to him; his very looks wild, and dread¬ 
ful to me; and the women of the houfe fuch as I had<more 
reafon than ever, even from the pretended Lady Betty’s 
hints, to be afraid of: All thefe crouding together in my 
apprehenfive mind, I fell into a kind of phrenfy. 

I have not remembrance how I was, for the time it 
lafted: But I know, that, in my firft agitations, I pulled 
off my head-drefs, and tore my ruffles in twenty tatters; 
and ran to find him out. 

When a little recovered, I infilled upon the hint he 
had given of their coach. But the melfenger, he faid, 
had told him, that it was fent to fetch a phyfician, left his 
"hariot Ihould be put up, or not ready. 

Go gle 
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I then infilled upon going directly to Lady Betty's 
lodgings. 

Mrs. Leefon’s was now a crouded houfe, he faid: And 
as my earneftnefs could be owing to nothing but ground- 
lefs apprehenfion [And O what vows, what protertations 
of his honour did he then make!], he hoped I would not 
add to their prefent concern. Charlotte, indeed, was 
ufed to fits, he faid, upon any great furprizes, whether 
of joy or grief; and they would hold her for a week to¬ 
gether, if not got off in a few hours. 

You are an obfemser of eyes, my dear, faid the villain j 
perhaps in fecret infult: Saw you not in Mifs Montague's 
now-and-then, at Hamrtead, fomething wildifh? — I was 
afraid for her then—-Silence and quiet only do her good- 
Your concern for her, and her love for you, will but 
augment the poor girl’s diforder, if you fhould go. 

All impatient with grief and apprehenfion, I dill de¬ 
clared myfelf refolved not to Hay in that houfe till morn¬ 
ing. All I had in the world, my rings, my watch, my little 
m®ney, for a coach! or, if one were not to be got, T would 
go on foot to Hamllead that night, tho’ I walked it by 
myfelf. 

A coach was hereupon fent for, or pretended to bet 
fent for. Any price, he faid, he would give to oblige 
me, late as it was; and he would attend me with all his? 
foul.—But no coach was to be got. 

Let me cut fhort the reft. I grew worfe and worfe in 
my head ; now ftupid, now raving, now fenfelefs. The 
vileft of vile women was brought to frighten me. Never 
was there fo horrible a creature as lire appeared to me at 
the time. 

I remember, I pleaded for mercy—I remember that I 
faid I would be his—Indeed 1 would be his — to obtain his 
mercy—But no mercy found I!—My ftrength, my in* 
tellers, failed me !—And then fuch fcenes followed — O 
my dear, fuch dreadful fcenes! —Fits upon fits (faintly 
indeed, and imperfectly remembered) procuring me no 
compailion—But death was with-held from me. That 
would have been too great a mercy 1 


Thus was I tricked and deluded back by blacker hearts 
of my own fex, than X thought there were in the world ; 
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who appeared to me to be perfons of honour: And, when 
in his power, thus barbaroufly was I treated by this vil¬ 
lainous man ! 

I was fo fcnfelefs, that I dare not averr, that the hor- 
Tid creatures of the houfe were perfonally aiding and 
abetting : But fome vifionary remembrances I have of fe¬ 
male figures, flitting, as I may fay, before my fight; 
the wretched woman’s particularly. But as thefe con* 
fufed ideas might be owing to the terror I had conceived 
of the worfe than mafculine violence fhe had been per¬ 
mitted to aflume to me, for exprefling my abhorrence of 
her houfe; and as what I fuffered from his barbarity 
wants not that aggravation ; I will fay no more on a fub- 
jedt fo Blocking as this muft ever be to my remembrance. 

I never faw the perfonating wretches afterwards. He 
perfifted to the lafl (dreadfully invoking heaven as a wit- 
nefs to the truth of his afiertion), that they were really 
and truly the Ladies they pretended to be ; declaring, that 
they could not take leave of me, when they left the 
town, becaufe of the ftate of lenfelefnefs and phrenfy 
I was in. For their intoxicating, or rather ftupefying, 
potions, had almoft deleterious effe&s upon my intel¬ 
lects, as I have hinted ; infomuch that, for feveral days 
together, I was under a ftrange delirium ; now moping, 
now dozing, now weeping, now raving, now fcribbling, 
tearing what I fcribbled, as fall as I wrote it: Mo ft mi- 
ferable when now-and-then a ray of reafon brought con- 
fufcdly to my remembrance what I had fuffered. 


LETTER XXII. | 

Mifi Clarissa Harlowe ; In Continuation . 

nr HE Laly next gives an account , 

^ Of her recovery from her phrenflcal and fleepy dif- 
orders: 

Of her attempt to get away in his abfence: 

Of the converfations that followed, at his return, be¬ 
tween them: 

Of the guilty figure he made : 

Of her rel'olution not to have him : 

Of her feveral efforts to efcape: 

Of 
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Of her treaty with Dorcas, to affift her in it: 

Of Dorcas's dropping the promifory note, undoubtedly, 
as fhe fays, on purpofe to betray her : 

Of her triumph over all the creatures of the houfe, 
aflembled to terrify her; and perhaps to commit 
frelh outrages upon her : 

Of his fetting out for M. Hall: 

Of his repeated letters to induce her to meet him at 
the altar, on her uncle's anniverfary: 

Of her determined filence to them all: 

Of her fecond efcape, effected, as foe fays, contrary to 
her own expectation: That attempt being at firft 
but the intended prelude to a more promiiing one, 
which Ihe had formed in her mind : 


And of other particulars ; which being to he found in 
Mr. Lovelace's preceding letters, and that of his 
friend Belforet, are omitted. She then proceeds * 

The very hour that I found myfelf in a place of fafety, 

I took pen to write to you. When I began, I defigned 
only to write fix or eight lines, to inquire after your 
health: For, having heard nothing from you, I feared 
indeed , that you had been, and f ill were, too ill to write* 
But no fooner did my pen begin to blot the paper, but my 
fad heart hurried it into length. The apprehenlions I had 
lain under, that I Ihould not be able to get away ; the fa¬ 
tigue I had in effecting my efcape; the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing a lodging for myfelf; having difliked the people of 
two houfes, and thofe of a third diiliking me ; for you muit 
think I made a frighted appearance — Thefe, together 
with the recollection of what I had fuffered from him, 
and my farther apprehenfions of my infecurity, and my 
defolate circumftances, had fo disordered me, that X 
remember I rambled ftrangely in that letter. 

In (hort, I thought it, on re-perufal, a half-diftraCtea 
one: But I then defpaired (were I to begin again) of write- 
ing better: So I let it go : And can have no excufe for 
directing it as I did, if the caufe of the incoherence in it 
will not furniih me with a very pitiable one. 

The letter I received from yoUr mother was a dread¬ 
ful blow to me. But neverthelefs, it had the good effeCt 
me (labouring, as I was juft then, under a violent 
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fit of vapourifh defpondency, and almoft yielding to it) 
which profufe bleeding and blifterings have in paraly- 
tical or apoplefticai ftrokes ; reviving my attention, and 
reftoring me to fpirits to combat the evils I was furround- 
ed by—Sluicing off, and diverting into a new chanel 
(if I may be allowed another metaphor), the overcharging 
woes, which threatened once more to overwhelm my in- 
^elledts. 

But yet, I moil fincerely lamented (and Hill lament), in 
your mamma’s words. That I cannot be unhappy by myfelf : 
.And was grieved, not only for the trouble I had given 
you before; but for the new one I had brought upon you 
by my inattention. 

She then give* the contents of the letters Jhe wrote to 
Mrs. Norton , to Lady Betty Lawrance , and to Mrs . 
Hedgesas alfo of their anfwers j whereby Jhe detected 
all Mr. Lovelace's impofures. 

I cannot, however, fays Ihe, forbear to wonder how 
the vile Tomlinfon could come at the knowlege of feve- 
l al of the things he told me of, and which contributed 
to give me confidence in him [a). 

I doubt not, continues ftie, that the ftories of Mrs. Fretch- 
ville, and her houfe, would be found as vile impollures 
as any of the reft, were I to inquire; and had I not 
enough, and too much, already againft the perjured man. 

How have I been led on ! fays Ihe — What will be the 
end of fuch a falfe and perjured creature ; Heaven not 
lefs profaned and defied by him, than myfelf deceived 
and abufed ! This, however, againft myfelf I mull fay. 
That if what I have fuffered is the natural confequencc 
of my firft error, I never can forgive myfelf although 
you are fo partial in my favour, as to fay, that I was not 
cenfurable for what paffed before my firft efcape. 

And now, honoured Madam, and my deareft Mifs 
Howe, who are to fit in judgment upon my cafe, permit 
me to lay down my pen, with one requeft, which, with 
ihe greatell earneftnefs, I make to you both: And that 

(a) The attentive reader need not be referred back for what the 
lady neverthelefs could not account for, as fhe knew not that Mr. Love¬ 
lace had come at Mifs Howe’s letters j particularly that in Vol, iv, p. 37, 
which he comments upon p. 131, 
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is. That you will neither of you ©pen your lips in rela¬ 
tion to the potions and the violences I have hinted at._ 

Not that I am folicitous, that my difgrace fhould be hid¬ 
den from the world, or that it fhould not be generally 
known, that the man has proved a villain to me : For this 
it feems, every-body but myfelf expeCted from his cha¬ 
racter. But fuppofe, as his actions by me are really of a 
capital nature, it were infilled upon, that I ihould appear 
to prolecute him, and his accomplices, in a Court of Ju- 
llice, how do you think I could bear That ? 

But fince my character, before the capital enormity, 
was loft in the eye of the world; and That from the’ 
very hour I left my father’s houfe; and fince all my own 
hopes of worldly happinefs are intirely over; Let me Hide 
quietly into my grave ; and let it not be remembred, ex¬ 
cept by one friendly tear, and no more, dropt from your 
gentle eye, my own dear Anna Howe, on the happy 
day that lhall Ihut up all my forrows, that there was fucn 
a creature as 

Saturday , fuly 8 . Clarissa Harlowe, 

LETTER XXIII. '; 

M/s Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Sunday, July g.' 

TVT A Y heaven lignalize its vengeance, in the face 
ATA of all the world, upon the molt abandoned and 
profligate of men !—And in its own time, I doubt not 
but it will.—And we muft look to a world beyond 
this, for the reward of your fufferings! — 

Another Ihocking detection, my dear !—How have you 
been deluded !—Very watchful I have thought you ; very 
fugacious: But, alas I not watchful, not fagacious enough 
for the horrid villain you have had to deal with ! _ 

The letter you fent me inclofed as mine, of the 7th of 
June, is a villainous forgery (a). The hand, indeed, is 
aftonifhmgly like mine ; and the cover, I fee, is actually 
my cover : But yet the letter is not fo exactly imitated, 
but that (had you had any fufpicions about his vilenefs at 
the time) you, who fo well know my hand, might have 
detected it. 
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In {hort, this vile forged letter, tho’ a long one, con¬ 
tains but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a very long 
one. He has omitted every thing, I fee, in it, that could 
have {hewn you what a deteflable houfe the houfe is ; and 
given you fufpicions of the vile Tomlinfon.—You will 
fee this, and how he has turned Mifs Lardner’s informa¬ 
tion,'and my advices to you [execrable villain!] to his 
own horrid ends, by the rough draught of the genuine 
letter, which I (hall inclofe (a). 

Apprehenfive for both our fafeties, from fuch a daring 
and profligate contriver, I mull call upon you, my dear, 
to refolve upon taking legal vengeance of the infernal 
wretch. And this not only for our own fakes, but for 
the fakes of innocents, who otherwife may yet be de¬ 
luded and outraged by him. 

She then gives the particulars of the report made by the 
young fellow whom Jlje fent to Hamjlead with her 
letter ; and who fuppofed he had delivered it into her 
own hand (b J ; and then proceeds : 

I am aftonilhed, that the vile wretch, who could know 
nothing of the time my meflenger (whofe honefty I can 
vouch for) would come, could have a creature ready to 
perfonate you ! Strange, that the man fliould happen to 
arrive juft as you were gone to church, as I find was the 
fatt, on comparing what he fays, with your hint that 
you were at church twice that day; when he might have 
got to Mrs. Moore’s two hours before !—But had you 
told me, my dear, that the villain had found you out, 
and was about you !—You fliould have done that—Yet 
I blame you upon a judgment founded on the event 
only! 

I never had any faith in the ftories that go current 
among country girls, of fpedlres, familiars, and demons ; 
yet I fee not any other way to account for this wretch’s 
fuccefsful villainy, and for his means of working-up 
his fpecious delufions, but by fuppofing (if he be not 
the devil himfelf), that he has a familiar conftantly at his 
elbow. Sometimes it feems to me, that this familiar 
aflumes the fhape of that folemn villain Tomlinfon : 

. Some- 
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Sometimes that of the execrable Sinclair, as he calls her : 
Sometimes it is permitted to take that of Lady Betty 
Lawrance—But, when it would affume the angelic Ihape 
and mien of my beloved friend, fee what a bloated figure 
it made! 

Tis my opinion, my dear, that you will be no longer 
fafe where you are, than while the V. is in the country. 
Words are poor!—or how could I execrate him ! I have 
hardly any doubt, that he has fold himfelf for a time. 
O may the time be Ihort!—Or may his infernal prompter 
no more keep covenant with him, than he does with 
others! 

I inclofe not only the rough draught of my long letter 
mentioned above ; but the heads of that which the young 
fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at Ham- 
Head. And, when you have perufed them, I will leave you 
to judge, how much reafon I had to be furprifed, that you 
wrote me not an anfwer to either of thofe letters ; one of 
which you owned you had received (tho’ it proved to 
be his forged one) ; the other delivered into your own 
hands, as I was allured; and both of them of fo much 
concern to your honour ; and Hill how much more fur¬ 
prifed I mull be, when I received a letter from Mrs. 
Townfend, dated June 15. from Hamftead, importing, 
“ That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with you feveral 
“ days, had, on the Monday before, brought his aunt 
“ and coufin, richly drefled, and in a coach and four, to 
vifit you : Who, with your own confent, had carried 
you to town with them—to your former lodgings ; 
where you ftill were : That the Hamftead women be- 
“ lieved you to be married; and refle&ed upon me as 
“ a fomenter of differences between man and wife : That 
he himfelf was at Hamftead the day before ; viz. Wedn. 
the 14th ; and boafted of his happinefs with you; in¬ 
viting Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Bevis, and Mifs Rawlins, to 
go to town, to vifit his fpoufe j which they promifed 
to do : That he declared, that you were intirely recon¬ 
ciled to your former lodgings :—And that, finally, the 
women at Hamftead told Mrs. Townfend, that he had 
very handfomely difeharged theirs.” 

I own to you, my dear, that I was fo much furprifed 
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and difgufted at thefe appearances, againft a conduct till 
then unexceptionable, that I was refolved to make myfelf 
as eafy as I could, and wait till you fhould think fit to 
write to me. But I could rein-in my impatience but for 
a few days; and on the 20th of June I wrote a fharp 
letter to you ; which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your cafe, 
from the very beginning till this hour ! Had my mother 
permitted— 

But can I blame her ; when you have a father and mother 
living, who have fo much to anfwer for ?— So much !—• 
as no father and mother, confidering the child they have 
driven, perfecuted, expofed, renounced—ever had to an- 
iwer for ?— 

But again I muft execrate the abandoned villain—Yet, 
as I fa id before, all words are poor, and beneath the oc- 
caficn ! 

But fee we not, in the horrid perjuries and treachery 
of this man, what rakes and libertines will do, when 
they get a young creature into their power ? It is pro¬ 
bable, that he might have the intolerable preemption to 
hope, an e&fier conqueft : But, when your unexampled 
vigilance and exalted virtue made potions, and rapes, 
and the utmoft violences, necefTary to the attainment of 
his deteftable end, we fee that he never boggled at them. 

I have no doubt, that the fame or equal wickednefs 
would be opener committed by men of this villainous 
call, if ti e folly and credulity of the poor inconfiderates 
who throw tiemfelves into their hands, did not give them' 
an eafier triumph. 

With what comfort muft thofe parents reflect upon 
thefe things, who have happily difpofed of their daugh¬ 
ters in marriage to a virtuous man! And how happy 
the yoi rig women, who find themfelves fafe in a worthy 
protection !—If fuch a perfon, as Mifs Clarifta Harlowe 
could rot efcape, who can be fecure ?-—Since, tho’ every 
rake is not a Lovelace, neither is every woman a 
Clarissa : And his attempts were but proportioned 
to your refiftance and vigilance. 

My mother has commanded me to let you know her' 
thoughts upon the whole of your fad ftory. I will do 
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it in another letter; and fend it to you with this, by a 
fpecial meffenger. 

But, for the future, if you approve of it, I will fend 
my letters by the ufual hand (Collins’s) to be left at the 
Saracen’s head on Snow-hill : Whither you may fend 
yours (as we both ufed to do, to Wilfon’s), except fuch 
as we fhall think fit to tranfmit by the poft: Which I ani 
afraid, after my next, muft be directed to Mr. Hickman, 
as before : Since my mother is for fixing a condition to 
our correfpondence, which, I doubt, you will not com¬ 
ply with, tho’ I wifli you would. This condition I lhall 
acquaint you with by-and-by. 

Mean time, begging excufe for all the harfh things in 
my laft, I befeech you, my deareft creature, to believe 
me to be. 

Tour truly fympatbi%ing y 

and unalterable Friend ’, 

Anna Howe, 


LETTER XXIV. 

Mtfs Howe, ToM ifs Clarissa Harlowe.- 

Monday , July io. 

] [ N OW, my deareft friend, refume my pen, to obey 
i my mother, in giving you her opinion upon your 
unhappy ftory. 

She ftill harps upon the old firing, and will have it,. 
that all your calamities are owing to your firil fatal ftep ; 
for fhe believes (what I cannot), that your relations had 
intended, after one general trial more, to comply with 
your averfion,.if they-had found it as rivetted a'one, as, 
let me fay, it was a.folly to fuppofe it would not be found 
to be, after fo many ridiculoujly repeated experiments. 

As to your latter fufferings from that v» left of mif-i 
creants, fhe is unalterably of opinion,.that if all Le as - 
you have related (which fhe doubis not), with regard to - 
the.potions, and to the violences you have fuftained, you 
ought, by all means, to fet on foot a profecution againrt: 
him,, and his devilifh accomplices.-. 

She afks,- What murderers, what ravifhers', would b 

E S> brought: 
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brought to juftice, if modejly were to be a general plea, 
and allowable, againft appearing in a court to profecute ? 

She fays, that the good of fociety requires, that fucli 
a beaft of prey fhould be hunted out of it: And, if you. 
do not profecute him, fhe thinks you will be anfwerable 
for all the mifchiefs he may do in the courfe of his future 
■villainous life. 

Will it be thought, Nancy, laid Ihe, that Mifs Harlowe 
can be in earneft, when Ihe fays, fhe is not folicitous to 
have her difgraces concealed from the world, if fhe is 
afraid or afhamed to appear in court, to do juftice to 
berfelf and her fex againft him ? Will It not be rather 
furmifed, that Ihe may be apprehenfive, that fome weak- 
nefs, or lurking love, will appear upon the trial of the 
ftrange caufe ? If, inferred fhe, fuch complicated villainy 
as this (where perjury, potions, forgery, fubornation, 
are all combined to effeft the ruin of an innocent crea¬ 
ture, and to difhonour a family of eminence, and where 
thofe very crimes, as may be fuppofed, are proofs of her 
innocence) is to go off impunely, what cafe will deferve 
to be brought into judgment ; or what malefador ought 
to be hanged ? 

Then Ihe thinks, and fo do I, that the vile creatures, 
his accomplices, ought by all means to be brought to 
condign punifhment, as they muft and will be, upon bring- 
* ing him to his tryal: And this may be a means to blow 
up and root out a whole neft of vipers, and fave many 
innocent creatures. 

She added. That, if Mifs Clariffa Harlowe could be 
fo indifferent about having this public juftice done upon 
fuch a wretch, for her own fake, fhe ought to overcome her 
fcruples out of regard to her family, her acquaintance, 
and her fex, which are all highly injured and fcandalized 
by his villainy to her. 

For her own part, fhe declares, That were Jbe your 
mother, fhe would forgive you upon no other terms: 
And, upon your compliance with thefe, fhe herfelf will 
undertake to reconcile all your family to you. 

Thefe, my dear, are my mother’s fentiments upon 
your fad ftory. 


I can- 
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I cannot fay, but there are reafon and judice in them : 
And it is my opinion, that it would be very l ight tor the 
Law to oblige an injured woman to profecute, and to make 
feduttion on the man's part capital, where his tludied 
bafenefs, and no fault in her will, appeared. 

To this purpofe, the cudom in the Ifle of Man is a 

very good one— f 

‘ If a fingle woman there profecutes a fingle man tor 

« a rape, the ecclefiaftical judges impanel a jury; an , 
« if this jury finds him guilty, he is returned guilty to 
4 the temporal courts : Where, if he be convided, the 
4 deemder, or judge, delivers to the woman a Rope, a 
« Sword, and a Ring; and the has it in her choice to have 
‘ him hanged, beheaded, or to marry him.' 

One of the two former, I think, fnould always be her 


I long for the full particulars of your dory. You mud 
have but too much time upon your hands, tor a mina to 
a&ive as yours, if tolerable health and fpirits be aftorded 

y °The villainy of the word of men, and the virtue of 
the mod excellent of women, I exped will be exemplified 
in it, were it to be written in the fame conne&ed and. 
particular manner, that you uled to write to me in. 

Try for it, my deared friend ; and fince you cannot 
give the example without the warning, give both, for the 
fakes of all thofe who (hall hear of your unhappy fate; 
beginning from yours of June 5. your profpeds then 
not difagreeable. I pity you for the talk i tho’ I cannot 
willingly exempt you from it. 


My mother will have me add; That fhe mud infifl 
upon your profecuting. She repeats, that fhe makes that 
a condition on which fhe permits our future correfpond- 
ence,—So let me know your thoughts upon it. I afked 
her, If fhe would be willing, that I fhould appear to fup- 
port you in court, if you complied ?—By all means, die 
faid, if that would induce you to begin with him, and 
with the horrid women. I think, I could attend you; 
I am fure I could, were there but a probability of bring¬ 
ing the monder to bis deferved end.. 

£ & Once 
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Once more your thoughts of it, fuppoftng it were to 
meet with the approbation of your relations. 

But whatever be your determination on this head, it 
lhall be my conftant prayer, That God will give you 
patience to bear your heavy afflictions, as a perfon ought 
to do, whofe faulty will has not brought them upon herfelf; 
that He will {peak peace*and comfort to your wounded 
mind ; and give you many happy years. 

I am, and ever will be. 

Tour affectionate andfaithful 

Anna Howe. 

The two preceding letters were fent by a fpecial mejfenger :■ 
In the cover were written thefollowing lines . 


Monday , July io. 

T CANNOT, my deareft friend, fuffer the inclofed 
*■' to go unaccompanied by a few lines, to fignify to you,, 
that they are both lefs tender in fome places, than I would 
have written, had they not been to pafs my mamma’) 
jnfpeCtion. The principal reafon, however, of my writing 
thus feparately, is, To beg of you to permit me to fend 
you money and neceffaries; which you mult needs want r 
And that you will let me know, if either I, or any-body 
lean influence , can be of fervice to you. I am exceffively 
apprehenfive, that you are not enough out of his reach 
where you are. Yet London, I am perfuaded* is the 
place of all others, to be private in. 

J could tear my hair for vexation, that I have it not 
in my power to afford you perfonal protection ! — I am. 

Tour ever-devoted, 

Anna Howe.* 


- LETTER XXV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe*. 

I Tuefday , July 11. 

APPROVE, my deareft friend, of the method you 
I referibe for the conveyance of our letters; and have 
already caufed the porter of the inn to be engaged to, 

T <4 gle 


bring 
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bring to me yours, the moment that Collins arrives with 
them : As the fervant of the houfe where I am, will be. 
permitted to carry mine to Collins for you. 

As you are fo earned to have all the particulars of my 
fad dory before you, I will, if life and fpirits be lent, 
me, give you an ample account of all that has befallen 
me, from the time you mention. But this, it is very 
probable, you will not fee, till after the clofe of my lad 
fcene : And as I flhall write with a view to that, I hope, 
no other voucher, will be wanted for the veracity of the. 
writer. 

1 am far from thinking myfelf out of the reach of. 
this man’s further violence. But what can I do ?. Whither 
can I fly ?—Perhaps my bad date of health (which mud. 
grow worfe, as recollection of the pad evils, and re¬ 
flections upon them, grow heavier and heavier upon me) 
may be my protection. Once, indeed, I thought of. 
going abroad; and had I the profpeCl of many years, 
before me, I would go.—But, my dear, the blow is 
given.— Nor have you reafon, now, circumflanced as 
I am, to be concerned, that it is. What a heart mud 
I have, if it be not broken ! —And, indeed, my dear , my 
bejiy I had alroofl faid my only friend, I do fo earnedly 
wifh for the lad doling fcene, and with fo much comfort 
find myfelf in a declining way, that I even fometimes 
ingratefully regret that naturally healthy conftitution, 
which ufed to double upon me all my enjoyments. 

As to the earnedly recommended profecution, I may 
poflibly touch upon it more largely hereafter, if ever l 
lhall have better fpirits; for they are at prefent extremely 
funk and low.—But, jud now, will only fay, that I would 
fooner fuffer every evil (the repetition of the capital one 
excepted), than appear publicly in a court to do myfelf 
juftice (a). And I am heartily grieved, that your mother 
prefcribes fuch a meafur.e, as the condition of our future 
correfpondence.—For the continuance of your friend- 
fhip,, my dear, and the defire I had to correfpond with 
you to my life’s end, were all my remaining hopes and 

confer 

(a) Dr. Lewin, as will be feen hereafter, prefles her to this public 
profecutioiij by arguments worthy of his character J. Which Ihe aniwerv 
in a manner worthy of hers. 
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confolation. Neverthelefs, as that friendlhip is in the 
power of the heart , not of the hand only, 1 hope I fhall 
not forfeit that. 

O my dear ! what weight has a parent’s curfe—You 
cannot imagine—But I will not touch this firing to you, 
who never loved them !—A reconciliation with them is 
not be hoped for! 

I have written a letter Jo Mifs Rawlins of Hamftead ; 
the anfwer to which, juft now received, has helped me 
to the knowlege of the vile contrivance, by which this 
wicked man got your letter of June the ioth. I will 
give you the contents of both. 

In mine to her, I briefly acquaint her “ with what 
« had befallen me, thro’ the vilenefs of the women who 
44 had been pafled upon me, as the aunt and coufln of 
44 the wickedeft of men ; and own, that I never was 
« married to him. I defire her to make particular in- 
44 quiry, and to let me know, who it was at Mrs. Moore’s, 
44 that on Sunday afternoon, June ii. while I was at 
« church, received a letter from Mifs Howe, pretending 
«« to be me, and lying on a couch :—Which letter, had 
« it come to my hands, would have faved me from ruin. 
« I e^cufe myfelf (from the delirium, which the bar- 
« barous ufage I had received, threw me into, and from 
«« a confinement as barbarous and illegal), that I had not 
“ before applied to Mrs. Moore, for an account of what 
« I was indebted to her : Which I now defired. And, 
“ for fear of being traced by Mr. Lovelace, I diredled 
« her to fuperferibe her anfwer, To Mrs. Mary Atkins; 
«« to be left till called for, at the Bell-Savage Inn > on 
44 Ludgate-Hill. 

In her anfwer, (he tells me, “ that the vile wretch 
tl prevailed upon Mrs. Bevis to perfonate me. A fudden 
44 motion of his, it feems, on the appearance of your 
“ meflenger;—perfuaded to lie along on a couch : A 
44 handkerchief over her neck and face; pretending to 
44 be ill j drawn in, by falfe notions of your ill offices 
4,4 to keep up a variance between a man and his wife— 
44 and fo taking the letter from your meflenger as me. 

44 Mifs Rawlins takes pains to excufe Mrs. Bevis’s in- 

tention. She exprefles their aftonilhment and concern 
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ct at what I communicate: But is glad, however, and 
“ fo they are all, that they know in time the vilenefs 
of the bafe man; the two widows and herfelf having, 

€< at his earneft invitation, defigned me a vifit at Mrs. 

“ Sinclair’s ; fuppofing all to be happy between him and 
M me ; as he allured them was the cafe. Mr. Lovelace, 

* ( Ihe informs me, had handfomely fatisfied Mrs. Moore. 
And Mils Rawlins concludes with wilhing to be fa- 
voured with the particulars of fo extraordinary a ftory, 
as they may be of ufe, to let her fee what wicked 
“ creatures (women as well as men) there are in the 
** world.” 

I thank you for the draughts of your two letters which 
were intercepted by this horrid man. I fee the great ad¬ 
vantage they were of to him, in the profecution of his 
villainous deligns againft the poor wretch, whom he has 
fo long made the fport of his abhorred inventions. 

Let me repeat, that I am quite fick of life ; and of an 
earth, in which innocent and benevolent fpirits are fure to 
be confidered as aliens , and to be made fufferers, by the 
genuine fons and daughters of that earth. 

How unhappy, that thofe letters only which could 
have acquainted me with his horrid views, and armed me 
againft them, and againft the vilenefs of the bafe women, 
Ihould fall into his hands!—Unhappier ftill, in that my 
very efcape to Hamftead, gave him the opportunity of 
receiving them ! a 

Neverthelefs, I cannot but ftill wonder, how it was 
poflible for that Tomlinfon to know what palled between 
Mr. Hickman and my uncle Harlowe (a): A circumftance, 
which gave that vile impoftor moft of his credit with me. 

How the wicked wretch himfelf could find me out at 
Hamftead, muft alfo remain wholly a myllcry to me. He 
way glory in his contrivances—He, who has more wick- 
ednel’s than wit, may glory in his contrivances!—Bur, 
after all, I lhall, I humbly prefume to hope, be happy, 
when he, poor wretch, will be—Alas 1—who can fay 
what!— 

Adieu, my deareft friend !—Ma y you be happy !—And 
then your Clarifla Harlowe cannot be wholly miferable ! 

LETTER 

(a) the note at the bottom of f. 76, 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Wedn. Night, July 12. 

I W RIT E, my dearefl creature, I cannot but writ< 
to exprefs my concern on your dejettion. Let m< 
befeech you, my charming excellence, let me befeech 
you, not to give way to it. 

Comfort yourfelf, on the contrary, in the triumphs of a 
virtue unfuliied ; a will wholly faultlefs. Who could have 
withftood the trials that you have furmounted ? — Your 
coufin Morden will foon come. He will fee jullice done 
you, I make no doubt, as well with regard to what concerns 
your perfon as your eftate. And many happy days may 
you yet lee; and much good may you ftill do, if you 
will not heighten unavoidable accidents into guilty de- 
fpondency. 

But why, my dear, this pining folicitude continued 
after a reconciliation with relations as unworthy as im¬ 
placable ; whofe wills are governed by an all grafping 
brother, who finds his account in keeping the breach 
open ? On this over-folicitude,. it is now plain to me, 
that the vileft of men, built all his fchemes. He faw 
you had a thirft after it, beyond all reafon for hope. The 
view, the hope, I own, extremely defirable, had your 
family been Chriftians; or even had they been Pagans* 
who had bowels. 

I lhall fend this Ihort letter (r am obliged to make it 
a Ihort one) by young Rogers, as we call him ; the fellow 
I fent to you to Hamftead ; an innocent, tho’ pragma¬ 
tical ruftic. Admit him, I pray you, into your prefence, 
that he may report to me, how you iook, and how you 


are. 

Mr. Hickman Ihould attend you; but I apprehend,, 
that all his motions, and my own too, are watched by ; 
the execrable wretch : As indeed his are by an agent of 
mine; for t own, that 1 am fo apprehenhve of his plots 
and revenge, now I know, that he has intercepted my 
vehement letters againft him. that he is the fubjedt of my. 
dreams, as well as of my waking fears. 

My 



Mifs 
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Clarifia Harlowe. 

My mother, at my earneft importunity, has juft given 
me leave to write, and to receive your lettete—But 
fattened this condition upon the concefiion, that yours 
mult be under cover to Mr. Hickman (this with a view, I 
fuppofe, to give him confideration with me); and upon this 
further condition, that lhe is to fee all we write.—‘ When 

* girls are fet upon a point/ lhe told one, who told me 
again, ‘ it is better for a mother, if polfible, to make 

* herfelf of their party, rather than to oppofe them ; lince 
e there will be then hopes, that lhe will Hill hold the 

* reins in her own hands.’ 

Pray let me know what the people are with whom 
you lodge ?—Shall I fend Mrs. Townfend to direft you 
to lodgings, either more fafe, or more convenient for 
you ? 

Be pleafed to write to me by Rogers ; who will wait 
on you for your anfwer, at your own time. 

Adieu, my deareft creature. Comfort yourfelf, as you 
would, in the like unhappy circumftances, comfort 

Your own 

Anna Howe,' 




LETTER XXVII. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, % Mifs Howe. 

‘Tbur/day, 'Yuly 13 . 

■ AM extremely concerned, my dear Mifs Howe, for 


being primarily the occaiion of the apprehenfions you 
have of this wicked man’s vindictive attempts. What a 
wide-fpreading error is mine !— 

If I find, that he fets on foot any machination againft: 
you, or Mr. Hickman, I do allure you I will confent to 
profecute him, altho’ I were fure I Ihould not furvive 
my firft appearance at the Bar he Ihould be arraigned at. 

I own the juftice of your mother’s arguments on that 
fubjeCl; but mutt fay, that I think there are circumftances 
in my particular cafe, which will excufe me, altho 1 (on 
a [lighter occaiion than that above apprehended) I Ihould 
c li decline to appear againft him. I have faid, that I may 
one day enter more particularly into this fubjeCt. 

You* 

: 1 ! I ii 
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Your meflenger has now indeed feen me. I talked 
with him on the impoflure put upon him at Hamftead : 
And am forry to have reafon to fay* that had not the 
poor young man been very Jimple y and very fclf-fujficient, 
he had not been fo grofly deluded. Mrs. Bevis has the 
fame plea to make for herfelf. A good-natured, thought- 
lefs woman; not ufed to converfe with fo vile and fo 
fpecious a deceiver, as him, who made his advantage of 
both thefe fhallow creatures. 

I think I cannot be more private, than where I am. 

I hope I am fafe. All the rifque I run, is in goi-ng out, 
and returning from morning prayers; which I have two 
or three times ventured to do ; once at Lin col ns-Inn 
chapel, at eleven; once at St. Dunftan’s Fleet-ftreet, at 
feven in the morning, in a chair both times j and twice 
at fix in the morning, at the neighbouring church in 
Covent-garden. The wicked wretches I have efcaped 
from, will not, I hope, come to church to look for me; 
efpecially at fo early prayers; and I have fixed upon the 
private!! pew in the latter church to hide myfelf in ; and 
perhaps I may lay out a little matter in an ordinary 
gown, by way of difguife ; my face half hid by my 
mob.—I am very carelefs, my dear, of my appearance 
now. Neat and clean, takes up the whole of my at¬ 
tention. 

The man’s name, at whofe houfe I lodge, is Smith— 

A glove- maker y as well as feller. His wife is the fliop- 
keeper. A dealer alfo in ftockens, ribbands, fnuff, and 
perfumes. A matron-like woman, plain-hearted, and 
prudent. The hu!band an honeft, induftrious man. And 
they live in good underftanding with each other. A proof 
W'ith me, that their hearts are right j for where a married 
couple live together upon ill terms, it is a fign, I think, 
that each knows fomething amifs of the other, either 
with regard to temper or morals, which if the world 
knew as well as themfelves, it would as little like them, 
as fuch people like each other. Happy the marriage, 
where neither man nor wife has any wilful or premedi¬ 
tated evil in their general conduct to reproach the other 
w r ith .U-For even perfons who have bad hearts, will have 
a veneration for thofe who have good ones. 

;Two I 
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Two neat rooms, with plain but clean furniture, on 
the firft floor, are mine; one they call the dining-room. 

There is, up another pair of flairs, a very worthy 
widow-lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name,; who, altho’ of 
low fortunes, is much refpeCted, as Mrs. Smith aflures 
me, by people of condition of her acquaintance for 
her piety, prudence, and underflanding. With her I 
propofe to be well acquainted. 

I thank you, my dear, for your kind, your feafonable 
advice and confolation. I hope I fliall have more grace 
given me, than to defpond, in the religious fenfe of the 
word : Efpecially, as I can apply to myfelf the comfort 
you give me, that neither my will, nor my inconftder- 
atenefs, has contributed to my calamity. But never- 
thelefs, the irreconcileablenefs of my relations, whom I 
love with an unabated reverence ; my apprehenflons of 
frelh violences (This wicked man, 1 doubt, will not yet 
let me reft); my deftitutenefs of protection; my youth, 
my fex, my unacquaintednefs with the world, fubjeCting 
me to infults; my reflections on the fcandal I have given, 
added to the fenfe of the indignities I have received 
from a man, of whom I deferved not ill; all together 
will undoubtedly bring on the elfeCt, that cannot be un- 
defirable to me:—The flower, however, perhaps from 
my natural good conftitution ; and, as I prefume to ima¬ 
gine, from principles which I hope will, in due time, 
and by due reflection, fet me above the fenfe of all worldly 
difappointments. 

At prefent, my head is much difordered. I have not 
indeed enjoyed it with any degree of clearnefs, fince the 
violence done to that, and to my heart too, by the wicked 
arts of the abandoned creatures I was caft among. 

I mull have more conflicts. At times I find myfelf not 
fubdued enough to my condition. I will welcome thofe 
conflicts as they come, as probationary ones—But yet mv 
father’s malediction—Yet I hope even that may be made 
of fo much life to me, as to caufe me to double my attention 
to render it ineffectual. 

All I will at prefent add, are my thanks to your mo¬ 
ther for her indulgence to us. Due compliments to Mr. 
Hickman ; and my requeft, that you will believe me to 

be. 
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be, to my laft hour, and beyond it, if poflible, my be¬ 
loved friend, and my dearer Self (for what is now my 
Self?) 

Your obliged and affeflionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER XXVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Friday , July 7. 

HAVE three of thy letters at once before me to 
anfwer; in each of which thou complained of my 
filence ; and in one of them telleft me, that thou canft not 
live unlefs I fcribble to thee every day, or every other 
day at leaft. 

Why, then, die. Jack, if thou wilt. — What heart, 
thinkeft thou, can I have to write, when I have loft the 
only fubjedl worth writing upon ? 

Help me again to my Angel, to my Clarissa ; and 
thou lhalt have a letter from me, or writing at leaft, part 
of a letter, every hour. All that the charmer of my heart 
fhall fay, that will I put down: Every motion, every 
air of her beloved perfon, every look, will I try to de- 
feribe ; and when ihe is filent, I will endeavour to tell 
thee her thoughts, either what they are, or what I’d have 
them to be—So that, having her , I (hall never want a 
fubjeft. Having loft her, my whole foul is a blank : The 
whole creation round me, the elements above, beneath, 
and every thing I behold (for nothing can I enjoy) is a 
blank without her! 

O Return, Return, thou dear charmer of my foul ? 
Return to thy adoring Lovelace ! What is the light, what 
the air, what the town, what the country, what’s any¬ 
thing, without thee ? Light, air, joy, harmony, in my 
notion, are but parts of thee; and could they be all ex- 
prefled in one word, that word would be Clarissa. 

O my beloved Clarissa, Return thou then; once 
more Return to blefs thy Lovelace, who now, by the 
lofs of thee, knows the value of the jewel he has flighted ; 

3 ' \ and 
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‘md rifes every morning but to curfe the fun, that Ihines 
jpon every body but him ! 

Well but. Jack, ’tis a furprifing thing to me, that the 
'dear fugitive cannot be met with ; cannot be heard of. 
>he is fo poor a plotter (for plotting is not her talent), 
hat I am confident, had I been at liberty, I fhould have 
ound her out before now; altho’ the different emiffaries 
Ijt have employed about town, round the adjacent villages, 
md in Mifs Howe’s vicihage, have hitherto failed of 
uccefs. But my Lord continues fo weak and low-fpirited, 
:ghat there is no getting from him. I would not difoblige 
fit man whom I think in-danger ftill: For would his gout, 
siiow it has got him down, but give him, like a fair boxer, 
he rifing-blow, all would be over with him. And here 
pox of his fondnefs for me ! it happens at a very bad 
lijime) he makes me fit hours together entertaining him 
jfivith my rogueries (a pretty amufement fora fick man!): 
^nd yet, whenever he has the gout, he prays night and 
Homing with his chaplain. But what muff his notions 
iff religion be, who, after he has nofed and mumbled 
-)ver his refponfes, can give a figh 'or groan of fatisfaftion, 
is if he thought he had made up with heaven ; and 
-return with a new appetite to my ftories ?—Encouraging 
it {hem, by fhaking his fides with laughing at them, and 
trailing me a fad fellow in fuch an accent, as fhews he 
-lakes no fmall delight in his kinfman. 

I The old Peer has been a fmner in his day, and fuffers 
Jfbr it now: A fneaking fmner, Jlidwg , rather than rujb- 
into vices, for fear of his reputation: Or, rather, 
for fear of deteftion, and pofitive proof; for thefe fort 
of fellows. Jack, have no real regard for reputation.— 
paying for what he never had, and never daring to rife 
to the joy of an enterprize at firft hand, which could 
bring him within view of a tilting, or of the honour of 
.being confidered as the principal man in a court of 
juilice. 



1 To fee fuch an old Trojan as this, juft dropping into 
the grave, which I hoped ere this would have been dug, 
and filled up with him; crying out with pain, and grunt 
,ing with weaknefs; yet in the fame moment crack his 
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leathern face into an horrible laugh, and call a young 
finner charming varlet, encoreing him, as formerly he 
ufed to do the Italian eunuchs j what a prepofterou?, 
what an unnatural adherence to old habits 1 

My two coufins are generally prefent when I entertain , 
as the old peer calls it. Thofe ftories muft drag horribly, 
that have not more hearers and applauders, than relaters. 
Applaudcrs !— 

Ay, Bel ford, Applauders, repeat I j for altho’ thefe 
girls pretend to blame me fometimes for the faffs, they 
praife my manner, my invention, my intrepidity. — Be- 
fides, what other people call blame , that call I praife : I 
ever did; and fo I very early difcharged Jbame, that cold- 
water damper to an enterprifing fpirit. 

Thefe are fmart girls j they have life and wit; and 
yefterday, upon Charlotte’s raving againft me upon a 
related enterprize, I told her, that I had had it in debate 
feveral times, whether fhe were or were not too near of 
kin to me : And that it was once a moot point with me, 
whether I could not love her dearly for a month or fo: 
And perhaps it was well for her, that another pretty 
little pufs flarted up, and diverted me, juft as I waj 
entering upon the courfe. 

They all three held up their hands and eyes at once. 
But I obferved, that tho’ the girls exclaimed againft me, 
they were not fo angry at this plain fpeaking, as I have 
found my beloved upon hints fo dark, that I have won¬ 
dered at her quick apprehenfion. 

I told Charlotte, That, grave as lhe pretended to be 
in her fmiling refentments on this declaration, I was fui* 
I fhould not have been put to fhe expence of above two 
or three ftratagems (for nobody admired a good inven 
tion more than fhe), could I but have difentangled her 
confcience from the embaraffes of confanguinity. 

She pretended to be highly difpleafed : So did her lifter 
for her : I told her, that fhe feemed as much in earneft, 
as if fhe had thought me fo ; and dared the trial. Plain 
words, I faid, in thefe cafes, were more fhocking to 
their fex than gradatim adtions. And I bid Patty not be 
difpleafed at my diltinguifhing her filler $ fince I had 
a great refpedt for her likewife, 
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An Italian air, in my ufual carelefs way, a half-ftruggled 
for kifs from me, and a lhrug of the Ihoulder by way of 
admiration, from each pretty coufin, and Sad, fad fellow, 
from the old Peer, attended with a fide*lhaking laugh, 
made us all friends. 

There, Jack !—Wilt thou, or wilt thou not, take this 
for a letter ? There’s Quantity, I am fure.—How have I 
fill’d a ftieet (not a fhort-hand one indeed) without a fub- 
je£b ! My fellow (hall take this; for he is going to town. 
And if thou canft think tolerably of fuch execrable ftuff, 
I will foon fend thee another. 

LETTER XXIX. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ » 

Six Sat. morning, July 8 . 

H A V E I nothing new, nothing diverting, in my 
whimfical way, thou alkeft, in one of thy three 
letters before me, to entertain thee with ? — And thou 
telleft me* that, when I have lead to narrate , to fpeak in 
the Scotifh phrafe, I am moft diverting. A pretty compli¬ 
ment, either to thyfelf, or to me. To both indeed !_A 

fign that thou haft as frothy a heart as I a head. But 
canft thou fuppofe, that this admirable woman is not All, 
is not Every-thing, with me ? Yet I dread to think of her 
too ; for dete&ion of all my contrivances, I doubt, muft 
(Vine next. 

The old Peer is alfo full of Mifs Harlowe; and fo are 
my coufins. He hopes I will not be fuch a dog [There’s 
a fpecimen of his peer-like dialed], as to think of doing 
difhonourably by a woman of fo much merit, beauty, and 
fortune; and, he fays, of fo good a family. But I tell 
him, that this is a ftring he muft not touch : That it 
is a very tender point: In Ihort, is my fore place; and 
that I am afraid he would handle it too roughly, were I 
to put myfelf into the power of fo ungentle an operator. 

He lhakes his crazy head. He thinks all is not as it 
fliould be between us; longs to have me prefent her to 
him, as my wife ; and often tells me what great things 
he will do, additional to his former propofals j and 
what prefents he will make on the birth of the firft child 
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Bat I hope the whole will be in my hands before fuch an 
event take place. No harm in hoping , Jack 1 My uncle 
fays. Were it not for hope , the heart would break. 

Eight o’clock atMid-fummer, and thefe lazy varletefles 
(in fall health) not come down yet to breakfaft !—What 
a confounded indecency in young ladies, to let a Rake 
know that they love their beds fo dearly, and, at the fame 
time, where to have them ! But I’ll punifh them : They 
fhall breakfaft with their old uncle, and yawn at one an¬ 
other, as if for a wager : While I drive my Phaeton to 
Col. Ambrofe’s, who yefterday gave me invitation both 
to breakfaft and dine, on account of two Yorkfhire 
nieces, celebrated toafts, who have been with him this 
fortnight part ; and who, he fays, want to fee me. So, 
Jack, all women do not run away from me, thank Hea¬ 
ven !—I wilh I could have leave of my heart, fince the 
dear fugitive is fo ingrateful, to drive her out of it with 
another Beauty. But who can fupplant her ? Who can be 
admitted to a place in it, after Mifs Clariffa Harlowe ? 

At my return, if I can find a fubjedt, I will fcribble 
on, to oblige thee. 

My Phaeton’s ready : My coufins fend me word they 
are juft coming down: So in fpite I’ll be gone.— 

Saturday afternoon. 

I did ftay to dine with the Colonel, and his Lady and 
Nieces: But I could not pafs the afternoon with them, for 
the heart of me. There was enough in the perfons and 
faces of the two young ladies to fet me upon comparifons. 
Particular features held my attention for a few moments : 
But thofe ferved but to whet my impatience to find 
the charmer of my foul; who, for perfon, for air, for 
mind, had never any equal. My heart recoil’d and ficken’d 
upon comparing minds and converfation. Pert wit, a 
too lludied-for defire to pleafe ; each in high good hu¬ 
mour with hcrfelf; an open-mouth affectation in both, to 
ihew white teeth, as if the principal excellence; and to 
invite amorous familiarity, by the promife of a fweet 
breath; at the fame time reflecting tacitly upon breaths 
arrogantly implied to be lefs pure. 
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Once I could have borne them. 

They feemed to be difappointed, that I was fo foon 
able to leave them. Yet have I not at prefent fo much 
vanity (My Clarifla has cured me of my vanity I), as to at¬ 
tribute their difappointment fo much to particular liking 
of me, as to their own felf-admiration. They looked 
upon me, as a connoilfeur in beauty. They would have 
been proud of engaging my attention, as fuch: But fo 
affedted, fo flimfy-witted, mere Ikin-deep beauties ! —• 
They had looked no further into themfelves than what 
their glaffes had enabled them to fee: And their glaffes 
were flattering-glaffes too; for I thought them paffive- 
faced, and fpiritlefs; with eyes, however, upon the hunt 
for conquefts, and befpeaking the attention of others, in 
order to countenance their own.—I believe I could, with 
a little pains, have given them life and foul, and to every 
feature of their faces fparkling information — But my 
Clariffa!—O Belford, my Clarifla has made me eyelefs 
and fenfelefs to every other Beauty ! — Do thou find her 
for me, as a fubject worthy of my pen, or This lhall be 

the laftfrom TO, Lovelace. 

LETTER XXX. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 

Sunday night , July 9 . 

N O W, Jack, have I a fubjedt with a vengeance. I 
am in the very height of my tryal for all my fins to 
my beloved fugitive. For here, yefterday, at about five 
o'clock, arrived Lady Sarah Sadkir and Lady Betty Law- 
rance, each in her chariot and fix. Dowagers love equi¬ 
page ; and thefe cannot travel ten miles without a fet, 
and half a dozen horfemen. 

My time' had hung heavy upon my hands; and fo I 
went to church after dinner. Why may not handfome, 
fellows, thought I, like to be look’d at, as well as hand¬ 
fome wenches ?—I fell in, when Service was over, with 
Major Warneton; and fo came not home till after fix; 
and was furprifed, at entering the court-yard here, to find 
it litter’d with equipages and fervants. I was fure the 
ov/ners of them came for no good to me. 

Vol. VI. F . Lady 
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Lady Sarah, I Toon found, was raifed to this vifit by 
Lady Betty ; who has health enough to allow her to look 
out of herfelf, and out of her own affairs, for bufmcfs. 
Yet congratulation to my uncle on his amendment (Spite¬ 
ful devils on both accounts!) was the avowed errand. 
But coming in my abfence, I was their principal fubjeft; 
and they had opportunity to fet each other’s heart againu 
me. 

Simon Parfons hinted this to me, as I pafled by the 
Steward’s office; for it feems they talked loud ; and he 
was making up fome accounts with old Pritchard. 

However, I haften’d to pay my duty to them. Other 
people not performing theirs, is no excufe for the negled 
of our own, you know. 


And now I enter upon my T R Y A L. 

W ITH horrible grave faces was I received. The two 
antiques only bowed their tabby heads ; making 
longer faces than ordinary; and all the old lines appear¬ 
ing flrong in their furrow’d for. lu.. 1 «»nd fallen cheeks, 
How do you, coufin? and, How ’oyou, I T r. Lovelace? 
looking all round at one another, as who fhould fay, Do 
you fpeak firft; and. Do you : For they feemed refolved 
to lofe no time. 

I had nothing for it, but an air as manly, as theirs was 
womanly. Your fervant. Madam, to Lady Betty j and, 
Your fervant, Madam—I am glad to fee you abroad, to 
Lady Sarah. 

I took my feat. LordM. look’d horribly glum ; his 
lingers clafped, and turning round and round, under and 
over, his but juft difgouted thumbs ; his fallow face, and 
goggling eyes,caft upon the floor, on the fire-place, on his 
two fitters, on his two kinfwomen, by turns ; but not 
once deigning to look upon me. 

Then I began to think of the Laudanum and wet cloth, 
I had told thee of long ago ; and to call myfelf in question 
for a tendernefs of heart that will never do me good. 

At laft, Mr. Lovelace;—Coufin Lovelace !—-Hem ! — 
Hem!—I am forry, very forry, hefitated Lady Sara: 
that there is no hope of your ever taking up — 

What’s the matter now. Madam ? 
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The matter now!—Why, Lady Betty lias two letters 
from Mifs Harlowe, which have told us what’s the 
matter—Are all women alike with you ? .. 

Yes; I could have anfwered; ’bating the difference 
which pride makes. 

ii; Then they all chorus’d upon me—Such a chara&er as 
z Mifs Harlovve’s! cry’d one—A lady of fo much generofity 
and good fenfe ! another— How charmingly lhe writes! 
h die two maiden monkies, lookingat her fine hand-writing: 

Her perfections my crimes. What can you expeft will be 
• the end of thefe things ? cried Lady Sarah - Damn’d,damn’d 
doings! vociferated the Peer, fhaking his loofe-flefh'd 
^ wabbling chaps, which hung on his fhoulders like an old 
cow’s dew-lap. 

For my part, I hardly knew whether to ling or. fhy, 
what I had to reply to thefe all-at-once attacks upon me! 

.! — Fair and foftly, Ladies — One at a time, I befeech you. 

;J I am not to be hunted down without being heard, I hope, 
sf Pray let me fee thefe letters. I beg you will let me fee 
it them. 

jh There they are:—That’s the firft—Read it out, if 
[a you can. 

i i I open’d a letter from my charmer, dated Thurfdiy, 
June 29. our wedding-day, that was to be, and written 
Js; to Lady Betty Lawrance.—By the contents, to my great 
joy, I find the dear creature is alive and well, and in 
charming fpirits. But the direction where to fend an 
anfwer was fo fcratched out, that I could not read it; 
which afflided me much. 

She puts three queftions in it to Lady Betty. 

1 ft. About a letter of hers, dated June 7. congratulating 
our nuptials, and which I was fo good as to fave my aunt 
the trouble of writing: A very civil thing of me, I 
think. 

Again—^“ Whether fhe and one of her nieces Mon- 
<( tague were to go to town, on an old Chancery-fuit 
And, “ Whether they actually did go to town accord- 
“ irigly, and to Hamftead afterwards ? ” and “ Whether 
“ they brought to town from thence the young creature 
whom they vifited; ’’ was the fubjed of the fecond and 
third queftions. 
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A little inquilitive dear rogue ! And what did fhe ex¬ 
pert to be the better for thefe queftions ?—But curiofity, 
damn’d curiofity, is the itch of the Sex—Yet when didft 
thou know it turn’d to their benefit ?—For they feldom in¬ 
quire, but when they fear—And the proverb, as my Lord 
has it, fays It comes with a fear. That is, I fuppofe, 
what they fear, generally happens, becaufe there is 
generally occafion for the fear. 

Curiofity indeed Ihe avows to be her only motive for 
thefe interrogatories : For tho’ (he fays, her Ladylhip may 
fuppofe the queftions are not alked for good to me> yet the 
anfwer can do me no harm, nor her good, only to give 
her to underftand, whether I have told her—a parcel of 
damn’d lyes; that’s the plain Englilh of her inquiry. 

Well, Madam, faid I, with as much philofophy as I 
could alfume ; and may I alk, pray, What was your 
Ladylhip’s anfwer ? 

There’s a copy of it, tolfing it to me, very difrefpett* 
fully. 

This anfwer was dated July i. A very kind and 
complaifant one to the lady, but very fo-fo to her poor 
kinfman. —That people can give up their own flefh and 
blood with fo much eafe!—-She tells her “ how proud all 
** our family would be of an alliance with fuch an ex- 

cellence.” She does me juftice in faying how much I 
adore her, as an angel of a lady ; and begs of her for I 
know not how many fakes, befides my foul’s fake “ that 

Ihe will be fo good as to have me for an hulband 
And anfwers,—thou wilt guefs how—to the lady’s que* 
jftions. 

Well, Madam; and, pray, may I be favour’d with 
the lady’s other letter ? I prefume it is in reply to yours. 

It is, faid the Peer: But, Sir, let me alk you a few 
queftions, before you read it—Give me the letter. Lady 
Betty. 

There it is, my Lord. 

Then on went the fpe£tacles, and his head moved to the 
lines—A charming pretty hand!—I have often heard, 
that this lady is a genus. 

And fo, Jack, repeating my Lord’s wife comments and 
queftions will let thee into the contents of this mercilefs 
etter, 
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ic , Monday , July 3.” [reads my Lord]—Let me fee f — 
That was laft Monday ; no longer ago ! “ Monday July the 
“third.-— Madam—I cannot excufemyfelf— um, urn, um, 
[|j um, um, um [humming inarticulately, and flcipping]—“ I 
ip “ mull own to you. Madam, that the honour of being 
3 <f related”— 


JR 


Off went the fpe&acles—Now, tell me, Sir, Has not 
this Lady loft all the friends Ihe had in the world, for 
your fake ? * 

She has very implacable friends, my Lord : We all 
know That. 

But has (he not loft all for your fake ?—'Tell me That. 

I believe fo, my Lord. 

Well then !—I am glad thou art not fo gracelefs, as to 
deny That. 

On went the fpe&acles again—“ I muft own to yon, 
“ Madam, that the honour of being related to ladies as 
" eminent for their virtue, as for their defcent ”— Very 
pretty , truly ! faid my Lord, repeating, “ as eminent for 
“ their virtue as for their defcent , was, at firft, no fmall 
“ inducement with me to lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace’s 
I addrefs.” 

-There is dignity, born dignity, in this Lady, cry’d 

my Lord. 

Lady Sarah. She would have been a grace to our 
family. 

Lady Betty . Indeed fhe would. 

Lovel. To a royal family, I will venture to fay. 

Ld. M. Then what a devil — 

Lovel . Pleafe to read on, my Lord. It cannot be her 
letter, if it does not make you admire her more am: r. . >re 
as you read. Coufm Charlotte, Coufin Fatty, pray at¬ 
tend—Read on, my Lord. 

Mifs Charlotte. Amazing fortitude 1 

Mifs Patty only lifted up her dove’s eyes. 

Lord M. [reading] “ And the rather, as I was deter- 
“ mined, had it come to effeft, to do every thing in my 
“ power to deferve your favourable opinion.” 

Then again they chorus’d upon me ! 

'A bleffed time of it, poor I!— I had nothing for it but 
impudence! 
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Level. Pray read on, my Lord—I told you, how you 
would all admire her—Or (hall I read ? 

LordM. Damn’d aflurance ! [reading] “ I had another 
motive, which I knew would of itfelf give me merit 
« with your whole family;— They were all ear — <c A 
“ prefumptuous one ; a punilhably prefumptuous one, as 
« it has proved ; in the hope that 1 might be an humble 
« means in the hand of Providence, to reclaim a man, 
« who had, as I thought, good fenfe enough at bottom to 
° be reclaimed; or at lealt gratitude enough to acknow- 
“ lege the intended obligation, whether the generous hope 
« wdre to fuccecd or not.”~Exceilent young creature !— 
Excellent young creature ! echoed the ladies, with their 
handkerchiefs at their eyes, attended with nofe-mufic. 

. Low/. By my foul, Mifs Patty, you weep in the wrong 
place : You (hall never go with me to a tragedy. 

Lady Betty. Harden’d wretch !- 

His Lordihip had pulled off his fpe&acles to wipe them. 
His eyes were mifty; and he thought the fault in his 
fpe&acles. ' 

I faw they were all cock’d and prim’d—To be fure that 
is a very pretty fentence, (aid I —That is the excellency 
of this lady, that in every line, as (he writes on, (he im¬ 
proves upon herfelf. Pray, my Lord, proceed—I know 
Jier Ryle ; the next fentence will Rill rife upon us. 

Lord M. Damn’d fellow! [again faddling and reading] 
« But I have been mod egregioufly midaken in Mr. Love- 
“ lace!”— [Then they all clamour’d again.] “ The only 
“ man, I perfuade mylelf—-v” 

Love/. Ladies may perfuade themfelves to any thing— 
But how can (he anfwer for what other men would or 
would not have done in the fame circumdances ? 

I was forced to fay any-thing to ftifle their outcries. Pox 
take ye all together, thought I ; as if I had not vexation 
enough in lofing her ! 1 

LordM . [reading] “ The only man, I perfuade my- 
« f e lf ? pretending to be a gentleman, in whom I could 
** have been fo much millaken.” " 

They were all beginning again—Pray, my Lord, pro- 
!— ceed!—Hear, hear—Pray, Ladies, hear!—Now, my Lord, 
j——i pc pleafed to proceed. The Ladies are filent. • >•" 
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So they were ; loll in admiration of me, hands and eyes 
uplifted. 

Lord M. I will, to thy confufion ; for he had look’d 
oyer the next fentence. 

What wretches, Belford, what fpiteful wretches, are 
poor mortals 1 —So rejoiced toiling one another' to fee 
each other Hung 1 

Lord M. [reading] u For while I was endeavouring 
to fave a drowning wretch, I have been,, not acciden¬ 
tally, but premeditatedly, and of fet purpofe, drawn 
in after him.*’—What fay you to this, Sirr ? 

^Lady B } Sir, w ^ at fay you to this ? 

Lovel. Say ! Why I fay it is a very pretty metaphor, if 
it/yyould but hold.—But if you pleafe, my Lord, read on. 
Let me hear what is further faid, and I will fpeak to it 
all together. 

Lord M. I will.— “ And he has had the glory to add 
“ to the lift of thofe he has ruin’d, a name that, I will be 
“ bold to fay, would not have difparaged his own.” 

They all looked at me, as expecting me to fpeak. 

Lo<vcl. Be pleafed to proceed, my Lord: I will fpeak 
to this by-and-by. How came llie to know, I kept a liji T 
—I will fpeak to this by-and-by. 

Lord M. [reading on] “ And this, Madam, by means,. 
“ that would (hock humanity to be made acquainted with.” 

Then again, in a hurry, off went the fpe&acles. 

This was a plaguy ftroke upon me. I thought myfelf 
an oak in impudence ; but, by my troth, this had almoft 
felled me. 

Lord M. What fay you to this, SIR-R f— 

Remember, Jack, to read all their Sirs in this dialogue 
with a double rr, Sirr /-—denoting indignation rather than 
refpeft. ^ 

They all looked at me, as if to fee if I could blufti. 

Lovel. Eyes off, my Lord !— Eyes off, Ladies! [look¬ 
ing balhfully, I believe]—What fay I to this, my Lord!—> 
Why, I fay, that this lady has a ftrong manner of expreft- 
ing herfelf! —That’s all —There are many things that 
pafs among Lovers, which a man cannot explain himfelf 
upon before grave people. 
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Lady Betty. Among Lovers, Sir-r f—But, Mr. Lovelace, 
can you fay, that this lady behaved either like a weak, or 
a credulous perfon ?—Can you fay— ^ 

Lovel. I am ready to do the lady all manner of juftice. 
—But, pray now, Ladies, if I am to be thus inter¬ 
rogated, let me know the contents of the reft of the 
letter, that I may be prepared for my defence, as you are 
all for my arraignment. For, to be required to anfwer 
piecemeal thus, without knowing what is to follow, is a 
curfed infnaring way of proceeding. 

They gave me the letter : I read it thro’ to myfelf 
And by the repetition of what I faid, thou wilt guefs at 
the remaining contents. 

You lhall find. Ladies; you fhall find, my Lord, that I 
will not fpare myfelf. Then holding the letter in my 
hand, and looking upon it, as a lawyer upon his breviate, 

Mifs Harlowe fays,“ That when your Ladylhip ” [turn¬ 
ing to Lady Betty] “ lhall know, that in the progrefs to her 
4t ruin, wilful fallhoods, repeated forgeries, and number- 
** lefs perjuries, were not the leaft of my crimes, you will 
<( judge that Ihe can have no principles that will make her 
** worthy of an alliance with ladies of yours, and your 
“ noble fillers charafter, if Ihe could not, from her foul, 
* ( declare, that fuch an alliance can never now take place.” 

Surely, Ladies, this is pallion ! This is not reafon. If 
our family would not think themfelves dilhonoured by 
my marrying a perfon whom I had fo treated ; but, on 
the contrary, would rejoice that I did her this juftice; 
and if fhe has come out pure gold from the alfay ; and 
has nothing to reproach herfelf with ; why Ihould it bean 
impeachment of her principles, to confent, that fuch an 
alliance Ihould take place ? 

She cannot think herfelf the worfe, jujlly Ihe cannot, 
for what was done againft her will. 

Their countenances menaced a general uproar—But I 
proceeded. 

Your Lordlhip read to us, That Ihe had an hope, zpre- 
Juniptuous one ; nay, a punijhably prefumptuous one, Ihe 
calls it; ** that Ihe might be a means in the hands of 
“ Providence, to reclaim me; and that this, Ihe knew, 
“ if effected, would give her a merit with you all.” But 
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from what would Ihe reclaim me ?—She had heard, you’ll 
fay (but Ihe had only heard, at the time fhe held That 
Hope), that, to exprefs myfelf in the womens dialed, I 
was a very wicked fellow: —Well, and what then ? —* 
Why, truly, the very moment Ihe was convinced \ by her 
own experience, that the charge againit me was more than 
hearfay ; and that, of confequence, I was a fit fubjeft for 
her generous endeavours to work upon ; (he would needs 
give me up. Accordingly,fhe ilies out, anddeclares,thatthe 
ceremony which would repair all, fliall never take place!—■ 
Can this be from any other motive, than female refcntincnt ? 

This brought them all upon me, as I intended it fhould : 

It was as a tub to the whale ; and after I had let them, 
play with it awhile, I claimed their attention, and know¬ 
ing that they always loved to hear me prate, went on. 

The lady, it is plain, thought, that the reclaiming of a 
man from bad habits, was a much eafier tajk , than, in the 
nature of things , it can be. 

She writes, as your Lordfhip has read, “Thatinendea- 
“ vouring to fave a drowning wretch, fhe had been, not ac- 
“ cidentally, but premeditatedly, and of fet purpofe, drawn 
“ in after him.” But how is this. Ladies ?—You fee by her 
own words, that I am dill far from being out of danger 
myfelf. Had fhe found me, in a quagmire fuppofe, and 
I had got out of it by her means, and left her to perifb 
in it; that would have been a crime indeed. —But is not 
the fad quite otherwife ? Has fhe not, if her allegory 
proves what fhe would have it prove, got out herl'elf, and 
left me floundering flill deeper and deeper in ? —What 
fhe fhould have done, had fhe been in earned to fave me, 
was, to join her hand with mine, that fo we might 
by our united drength help one another out.— I held out 
my hand to her, and befought her to give me hers : — But, 
no, truly ! fhe was determin’d' to get out herfelf as fall as 
fhe could, let me fink or fwim: Refilling her affidance 
(againd her own principles), becaufe fhe faw I wanted it.— 
You fee. Ladies, you fee, my Lord, how pretty tinkling 
words run away with ears inclined to be mufical I— 

They were all ready to exclaim again : But I went on, 
prcleptically, as a rhetorician would fay, before their 
voices could break out into words. 

F‘5* 
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But my fair accufer fays. That, “ I have added to the 
“ lift of thofe I have ruin’d, a name, that would not have 
“ difparagedmy own.” It is true, I have been gay and 
enterpriling. It is in my conftitution to be fo. I know 
not how 1 came by fuch a conftitution : But I was never 
accuftomed to check or controul ; that you all know* 
When a man finds himfelf hurry’d by paflion into a flight 
offence, which, however flight, will not be forgiven, he 
may be made defperate : As a thief, who only intends a 
robbery, is often by refiftance, and for felf-prefervation, 
drawn in to commit a murder. 

I was a ftrange, a horrid wretch, with every one. But 
he muft be a filly feilow who has not fomething to 
fay for himfelf, when every caufe has its black and its 
white fide.—Wcftminfter-hal), Jack, affords every day as 
confident defences as mine. 

But what right, proceeded I, has this lady to complain 
of me, when lhe as good as fays—Here, Lovelace, you 
have a&ed the part of a villain by me—You would re¬ 
fair your fault : But I won’t let you, that I may have 
the fatisfadtion of expofing you ; and the pride of re- 
fufing you ? 

But, was that the cafe ? Was that the cafe ? Would I pre¬ 
tend to fay, I would now marry the lady, if fhe would 
have me ? 

hovel. You find (he renounces Lady Betty’s mediation— 

. hard. M. [interrupting me] Words are wind ; but 
deeds are mind : What fignifies your curfed quibbling. Bob } 
■v —Say plainly, If flie will have you, will you have her ? 
Anfwer me. Yes or No ; and lead us not a wild-goofe - 
ehace , after your meaning. 

hovel. She knows I would. But here, my Lord, if 
flie thus goes on to expofe herfelf and me, (he will make 
it a dilhonour to us both to marry. 

Chari . But how muft lhe have been treated— 

hovel, [interrupting her] Why now, coufin Charlotte, 
chucking her under the chin, would you have me tell you 
all that has pafled between the lady and me ? Would Y o u 
care, had you a bold and enterprifine lover, that procla¬ 
mation Ihould be made of every little piece of amorous 
^ logucry, that he offer'd to youT 
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Charlotte redden’d. They all began to exclaim. But 
I proceeded. 

The lady fays, “ She has been dilhonour’d ” (devil take 
me, if I fpare myfelf!) “by means, that would fhock 
“ humanity to be made acquainted with them.” She is a 
very innocent lady, and may not be a judge of the means 
ihe hints at. 0<ver-nicenefs may be under-nic cnefs: Have 
you not fuch a proverb, my Lord ?--tantamount to. One 
extreme -produces another /—Such a lady as This, may 
poflibly think her cafe more extraordinary than it is. 
This I will take upon me to fay, That if fhe has met with 
the only man in the world, who would have treated her,, 
as fhe fays I have treated her, I have met in her, with the 
only woman in the world, who would have made fuch a 
rout about a cafe that is uncommon only from the cir- 
cumftances that attend it. 

This brought them all upon me, hands, eyes, voices, 
all lifted up at once. But my Lord M. who has in his 
head (the laft feat of retreating lewdnefs) as much wicked - 
nefs as I have in my heart , was forced (upon the air I 
fpoke this with, and Charlotte’s and all the reft reddening) 
to make a mouth that was big enough to fwallow up the 
other half of his face; crying out, to avoid laughing,. 
Oh ! Oh !—as if under the power of a gouty twinge. 

Hadft thou feen how the two tabbies, and the young 
grimalkins, looked at one another, at my Lord, and at 
me, by turns, thou too wouldft have been ready to fplit 
thy ugly face juft in the middle. Thy mouth has already 
done half the work. And, after all, I found not feldom: 
in this converfation, that my humorous undaunted way 
forced a fmile into my fervice from the-prim mouths of. 
the younger ladies efpecially : For the cafe not being likely 
to be theirs, they could not be fo much affedted by it, ‘as 
the elders; who, having had Rofes of their own,, would 
have been very loth to have had them nipt in the bud^ 
without faying. By your leave, Mrs. Rofe bufti,. to the 
mother of it. 

The next article of my indidtment was for forgery ; 
and forperfonating of Lady Betty and my coufin Charlotte. 
Two Blocking charges! thou’ltfay : And fo they were!— 
The Beer was outrageous upon the forgery- charge. 

F 6 The: 
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The Ladies vow’d never to forgive the ferfonating part. 
Not a peace-maker among them. So we all turn’d wo¬ 
men, and fcolded. ji 

My Lord told me, That he believed in his confcience 
there was not a viler fellow upon God's earth , than me.-r. 
What lignifies mincing the matter, faid he ?—And that it 
was not the firll time I had forged his hand. 

To this I anfwer’d, that I fuppofed. When the (latute 
of fcandalum magnatum was framed, there were a good 
many in the peerage, who knew they deferved hard names; 
and that that Law therefore was rather made to privilege 
their qualities, than to whiten their characters. 

He called upon me to explain myfelf, with a S/r-r, fo 
pronounced, as to (hew, that one of the mod ignominious 
words in our language was in his head. 

People, I faid, that were fenced in by their quality, 
and by their years, (hould not take freedoms, that a man 
of fpirit could not put up with, unlefs he were able 
heartily to defpife the infulter. 

This fet him in a violent pafiion. He would fend for 
Pritchard inftantly. Let Pritchard be called. He would 
alter his will; and all he could leave from me, he ‘would. 

Do, do, my Lord, faid I: I always valued my own 
pleafure above your eftate. But I’ll let Pritchard know, 
that if he draws, he (hall fign and feal. 

Why, what would I do to Pritchard ? —Shaking his 
crazy head at me. y 

Only; what he, or any man elfe, writes with his pen, 
to defpoil me of what I think my right, he lhall feal 
with his ears; that’s all, my Lord. 

Then the two Ladies interpofed. 

Lady Sarah told me. That I carried things a great way ; 
and that neither Lord M. nor any of them, deferved the 
treatment I gave them. 

I faid, I could not bear to be ufed ill by my Lord, for 
two reafons; firft, Becaufe I refpeCted his Lordlhip above 
any man living ; and next, Becaufe it look’d as if I were 
induced by felfiih confiderations, to take that from Him, 
which nobody elfe would offer to me. - . 

And what, return’d he, lhall be my inducement to take 
what I do at your hands Hay, Sir ? 
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Indeed, coufin Lovelace, faid Lady Betty, with great 
gravity, we do not any of us, as Lady Sarah fays, delerve 
at your hands the treatment you give us: And let me tell 
you, that I don’t think my character, and your coufin 
Charlotte’s, ought to be proftituted, in order to ruin an 
innocent lady. She mult have known early the good 
opinion we all have of her, and how much we wiihed 
her to be your wife. This good opinion of ours has 
been an inducement to her (you lee lhe fays fo; to 
liften to your addrefs. And this, with her friends folly, 
has helped to throw her into your power. How you 
have requited her, is too apparent. It becomes the cha¬ 
racter we all bear, to difclaim your actions by her. And, 
let me tell you, that to have her abufed by wicked people 
raifed up to perfonate us, or any of us, makes a double 
call upon us to difclaim them. 

Lovel. Why this is talking fomewhat like. I would 
have you all difclaim my actions. I own I have done 
very vilely by this lady. One ftep led to another. I 
am curll with an enterpriiing fpirit. I hate to be foiled. 

Foiled! interrupted Lady Sarah. What a'lhame to 
talk at this rate !—Did the lady fet up a contention with 
you ? All nobly fincere, and plain-hearted, have I heard 
Mifs Clarifla Harlowe is : Above art, above difguife; 
neither the Coquet, nor the Prude f—Poor lady 1 She de- 
ferved a better fate from the man for whom lhe took the 
ftep which lhe fo freely blames I 

This above half affeCled me — Had this difpute been 
fo handled by every one, I had been alhamed to look up. 

I began to be balhful.— 

Charlotte alk’d. If I did not ftill feem inclinable to do 
the lady juftice, if lhe would have me ? It would be, lhe 
dared to fay, the greateft felicity the family could know 
(She would anfwer for one), that this fine lady were of it. 

They all declared to the fame effeCt; and Lady Sarah 
put the matter home to me. 

But my Lord Marplot would have it, that I could not 
be lerious for fix minutes together. 

I told his Lordlhip, that he was miftaken ; lights he 
thought I made of this fubjeCt, I never knew any that went 
fo near my heart, 
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Mifs Patty faid. She was glad to hear that : Indeed fhe 
d to hear that: And her foft eyes gliftened with 
■ 

M. called her Sweet foul, and was Teady to cry. 

Not from humanity neither. Jack. This Peer has no 
bowels; as thou may’ft obferve by his treatment of me: 
But when peoples minds are weaken’d by a fenfe of their 
own infirmities, and when they are drawing on to their 
latter ends, they will be moved on the flighteft occafions, 
whether thofe offer from within , or ‘without them. And 
this, frequently, the unpenetrating world calls humanity 
when all the time, in compaffionating the miferies of 
human nature, they are but pitying themfelves; and were 
they in firong health and fpirits, would care as little for 
any-body elfe as thou or I do. 

Here broke they off my tryal for this Sitting. Lady 
Sarah was much fatigued. It was agreed to purfue the fub- 
jeft in the morning They all, however, retired together, 
and went into private conference. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Mr, Lovelace. In Continuation . 

T HE Ladies, inftead of taking up the fubjeft where 
we had laid it down, muft needs touch upon paf- 
fages in my fair accufer’s letter, which I was in hopes they 
would have let reft, as we were in a tolerable way. But, 
truly, they muft hear all they could hear, of our ftory, 
and what I had to fay to thofe paflages, that they might 
be better enabled to mediate between us, if I were really 
and indeed inclined to do her the hoped-for juftice. 

Thefe paflages were, ift, “ That after I had trick’d 
her, againft her will, into the aft of going off with me, 
* I carried her to one ot the worft houfes in London.” 

2 . “ That I had made a wicked attempt upon her; in 
** refentment of which, fhe fled to Hamftead, privately. 

3 dly, Came the forgery, and perfonating charges 
again; and we were upon the point of renewing our 
quarrel, before we could get to the next charge : Which 
was flill worfe. 
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For that, 4thly, was, “ That having trick’d her back 
to the vile houfe, I had firft robbed her of her fenfes, 
and then of her honour j detaining her afterwards a 
prifoner there.” 

Were I to tell thee the gloffes I put upon thefe heavy 
charges, what would it be, but to repeat many of the 
extenuating arguments I have ufed in my letters to thee ? 
—Suffice it, therefore, to fay, that I infilled much, by way 
of palliation, on the lady’s extreme nicenefs: On her 
diffidence in my honour : On Mifs Howe’s contriving 
fpirit j plots on their parts, begetting plots on mine : On 
the high paffions of the fex : I afi'erted, that my whole 
view, in gently reftraining her, was to oblige her to for¬ 
give me, and to marry me ; and this, for the honour of 
both families. I boafted of my own good qualities; fome 
of which none that know me, deny ; and which few 
libertines can lay claim to. 

They then fell into warm admirations and praifes of. 
the lady j all of them preparatory, as I knew, to the grand 
queftion : And thus it was introduced by Lady Sarah. 

We have faid as much as I think we can fay, upon thefe 
letters of the poor lady. To dwell upon the mifchiefs 
that may enfue from the abufe of a perfon of her rank, if 
all the reparation be not made, that now can be made, 
would perhaps be to little purpofe. But you feem. Sir, ftill' 
to have a juft opinion of her, as well as affedlion for her. 
Her virtue is not in the leaft queftionable. She could not 
refent as fhe does, had fhe any thing to reproach herfelf 
with. She is, by every-body’s account, a fine woman; 
has a good eftate in her own right; is of no contemptible 
family j tho’ I think with regard to her, they have a&ed 
as imprudently as unworthily. For the excellency of her 
mind, for good oeconomy, the common fpeech of her, 
as the worthy Dr. Lewin once told me, is. That her 
prudence would enrich a popr man y and her piety reclaim a 
licentious one . I, who have not been abroad twice this 
twelvemonth, came hither purpofely, fo did Lady Betty, to 
fee if juftice may not be done her ; and alfo whether we, 
and my Lord M. (your neareft relations, Sir) have,or have 
not, any influence over you. And, for my own part, as 
your determination fhall be in this article, fuch ftiall be 
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regard to the difpofttion of all that is 


mine, with 
within my power. 

Lady B^ty. And mine. . 

And mine, faid my Lord: And valiantly he fwore to it. 

Love/. Far be it from me to think flightly of favours 
yon may any of you be glad I would def^rve. But as far 
be it from me to enter into conditions againil my' own 
liking, with fordid views !-As to future mifehiefs, let them 
come. I have not done with the Harlowes yet. They 
were the aggreffors; and I fhould be glad they would let 
me hear from them, in the way they fhould hear from 
me, in the like cafe. Perhaps, I fhould not be forry to 
be found , rather than be obliged to feek, on this occafion. 

Mzfs Charlotte [reddening]. Spoke like a man of vio¬ 
lence, rather than a man of reafon ! I hope you’ll allow 
that, coufin. 

Lady Sarah. Well, but fince what is done, is done, and 
cannot be undone, let us think of the next belL Have 
you any obje&ion againft marrying Mifs Harlowe, if fhe 
will have you ? 

Lovel. There can poflibly be but one: That fhe is every¬ 
where, no doubt, as well as to Lady Betty, purfuing that 
maxim, peculiar to herfelf (and let me tell you, fo it ought 
to be ), That what fhe cannot conceal from herfelf, fhe 
will publifh to all the world. 

Mifs Patty. The lady, to be fure, writes this in the 
bitternefs of her grief, and in defpair. 

And this from you , coufin Patty l— Sweet girl! And 
would you, my dear, in the like cafe (whifpering her), 
have meant no more by the like exclamations ? 

1 had a rap with her fan, and a blufh; and from Lord M. 
a reflection. That I turn’d into jeft every thing they faid. 

I afked. If they thought the Harlowes deferved any 
confideration from me ; and whether that family would 
not exult over me, w'ere I to marry their daughter, as 
if 1 dared not to do otherwife ? 

Lady Sarah. Once I was angry with that family, as we 
all were. But now I pity them ; and think, that you have 
but tco well juflifkd the worft treatment they gave you. 

Lord M. Their family is of Handing. All gentlemen 
cf it, and rich, and reputable. Let me tell you, that 
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i many of our Coronets would be glad they could derive 
their defcents from no worfe a ftem than theirs. 

Loajel. They are a narrow-foul’d and implacable family. 

I hate them : And tho’ I revere the lady, fcorn all rela¬ 
tion to them. 

Lady Betty. I wifti no worfe could be faid of hibi\ who 
is fuch a fcorner of common failings in others. 

Lord M. How would my filler Lovelace have reproached 
herfelf for all her indulgent folly to this favourite boy of 
hers, had lhe lived till now, and been prefent on this 
'i occafion ! 

Iff Lady Sarah . Well but, begging your Lordlhip’s pardon* 

let us fee if any thing can be done for this poor lady. 

Mifs Ch. If Mr. Lovelace has nothing to objedt againft 
the lady’s charadler (and I prefume to think he is not 
afraid d to do her juftice, tho’ it may make againll him- 
fc felf), I cannot fee, but honour, and generofity, will com¬ 
pel from him all that we expedt. If there be any levities, 
any weaknefles, to be charg’d upon the lady, I Ihould not 
open my lips in her favour ; tho’ in private I would pity 
$ her, and deplore her hard hap. And yet, even then, 
£ there might not want arguments, from honour and grati¬ 
tude, in fo particular a cafe, to engage you. Sir, to make 
if; good the vows it is plain you have broken. 

Lady Betty. My niece Charlotte has called upon you 
jiii fo juftly, and has put the queftion to you fo properly, 
that I cannot but wilh you would fpeak to it diredtly, and 
tfi' without evafion. 

df All in a breath then befpoke my ferioufnefs, and my 
juftice : Atod in this manner I deliver’d myfelf, affuming 
tJf an air fincerely folemn. 

if* “ I am very fenfible, that the performance of the talk 
“ you have put me upon, will leave me without excufe : 
“ But I will not have recourfe either to evafion, or pal* 
k “ liation. 




As my coufin Charlotte has feverely obferv’d, I am 
“ not afraidd to do juftice to Mifs Harlowe’s merit in 
words, altho’ I will confefs, that I ought to blufli that 
“ I have done it fo little in deeds. 

* I own to you ail, and, what is more, with high regret 
(if not with frame , coufin Charlotte), that I have a 
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rt great deal to anfwer for in my ufage of this lady. 
“ The Sex has not a nobler mind, nor a lovelier perfon of 
“ it. And, for virtue , I could not have believed (excufe 
“ me, Ladies) that there ever was a woman who gave, or 
44 could have given, fuch illuftrious, fuch uniform proofs of 
“ it: For, in her whole conduit, (he has (hewn herfelf 
“ to be equally above temptation and art; and, I had 
44 almoft faid, human frailty. 

44 The ftep ihe fo freely blames herfelf for taking, was 
“ truly what Ihe calls compulfatory: For tho’ (he was pro- 
“ voked to think of going off with me, (he intended it 
“ not, nor was provided to do fo : Neither would (he 
“ ever have had the thought of it, had her relations left 
“ her free, upon her offer’d compofition, to renqunce the 
44 man (lie did not hate, in order to avoid the man (he did. 

“ It piqu’d my pride, I own, that I could fo little de- 
“ pend upon the force of thofe impreflions, which I had 
“ the vanity to hope I had made in a heart fo delicate •, 
44 and in my wortt devices againft her, I encouraged my- 
“ felf, that I abufed no confidence ; for none had (he in 
44 my honour. 

44 The evils (he has fuffer’d, it would have been more 
(t than a miracle had (he avoided. H er watchfulnefs 
44 render’d more plots abortive, than thofe which con- 
44 tributed to her fall; and they were many and various. 
44 And all her greater trials and hardfliips were owing 
44 to her noble refiftance and juft refentment. 

44 I know, proceeded I, how much I condemn myfelf 
44 in the juftice I am doing to this excellent creature. 
44 But yet I 'will do her juftice, and cannot help it if I 
44 would. And I hope this (hews, that I am not fo to* 
44 tally abandon’d, as I have been thought to be. 

44 Indeed with me, (he has done more honour to the 
44 Sex in her fall, if it be to be called a fall ( In truth it 
44 ought not), than ever any other could do in her ftand- 
44 ing. 

“ When, at length, I had given her watchful virtue 
44 caufe of fufpicion, I was then indeed obliged to make 
44 ufe of power and art to hinder her from elcaping from 
44 me. She then formed contrivances to elude mine ; but 

44 all 
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« all hers were fuch as ftri£t truth and pun&ilious ho" 
<fi nour would juftify. She could not ftoop to deceit and 
“ fallhood, no, not to fave herfelf. More than once, 
<c juftly did (he tell me, fired by confcious worthinefs, 
“ that her foul was my foul’s fuperior !—Forgive me, 
“ Ladies, for faying, that till I knew her, I queftion’d a 
<e Soul in a Sex, created, as I was willing to fuppofe, only 
te for temporary purpofes.—-It is not to be imagin’d into 
“ what abfurdities men of free principles run, in order to 
** juftify to themfelves their free pra&ices j and to make 
“ a religion to their minds: And yet, in this refped, I 
have not been fo faulty as fome others. 

“ No wonder that fuch a noble creature as this looked 
“ upon every ftudied artifice, as a degree of bafenefs, not 
(i to be forgiven : No wonder that fhe could fo eafily 
« become averfe to the man (tho’ once fhe beheld 
“ him with an eye not wholly indifferent) whom file 
“ thought capable of premeditated guilt.—-Nor, give me 
4< leave, on the other hand, to fay, is it to be wonder’d at, 
“ that the man who found it fo difficult to be forgiven, 
4< for the fiighter offences, and who had not the grace to 
“ recede or repent (made defperate), fhould be hurried 
€t on to the commiffion of the greater. 

“ In fhort, Ladies, in a word, my Lord, Mifs Clarifta 
€i Harlowe is an angel ; if ever there was or could 
be one in human nature: And is, and ever was, as 
“ pure as an angel in her will: And this juftice I muft do 
“ her, altho’ the queftion, I fee by every gliftening eye, 
“ is ready to be afked,What, then, Lovelace, are / ou ” 
Lord M. A devil!—A damn’d devil I I muft anfwer. 
And may the curfe of God follow you in all you under¬ 
take, if you do not make her the belt amends now in. 
your power to make her ! 

Lowcl. From you, my Lord, I could expert no other : 
But from the Ladies I hope for lefs violence from the in¬ 
genuity of my confeffion. 

The Ladies, eider and yourger, had their handkerchiefs 
to their eyes, et the juft teltimony which I bore to the 
merits of this exalted creature; and which I would make 
no fcruple to bear at the Bar of a Court of Juftice, were 
I to be called to it. 

Lady 
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Lady Betty. Well, Sir, this is a noble chara&er. If 
yo\i think as you fpeak, furely you cannot refufe to do 
the lady all the juftice now in your power to do her. 

They all joined in this demand; 

I pleaded, that I was Cure fhe would not have me: 
That, when Hie had taken a refolution, fhe was not to be 
moved : Unperfuadablenefs was an Harlowe fin : That, 
and her name, I told them, were all Ihe had of theirs. 

All were of opinion, that fhe might, in her prefent 
defolate circumftances, be brought to forgive me. Lady 
Sarah faid, that her lifter and Ihe would endeavour to find 
out the Noble Sufferer , as they juftly called her ; and 
would take her into their protection, and be guaranties 
to her of the juftice that I would do her j as well after mar¬ 
riage, as before. 

It was foine pleafure to me, to obferve the placability 
of thefe ladies of my own family, had they, any or either 
of them, met with a Lovelace. But ’twould be hard upon 
us honeft fellows, Jack, if all women were Clarissa’s, 

Here I am obliged to break off. 


LETTER XXXII. 15 

Mr, Lovelace. In Continuation . vA 

I T is much better. Jack, to tell your own ftory, when 
it mujl be known, than to have an adverfary tell it for 
you. Confcious of this, I gave them a particular ac¬ 
count, how urgent I had been with her to fix upon the 
Thurfda/ after I left her (it being her uncle Harlowe’s 
anniverfary birth-day, and named to oblige her) for the 
private celebration ; having fome days before actually 
procured a Licence, which ftill remained with her. 

That, not being able to prevail upon her to promife 
any thing, while under a fuppofed reftraint; I offered to 
leave her at full liberty, if Ihe would give me the leaft 
hope for that day. But neither did this offer avail me. 

That this inflexiblenefs making me defperate, I re- 
folved to add to my former fault, by giving directions, 
that flie fhould not either go, or correfpond, out of the 
houfe, till I returned from M. Hall; well knowing, that, 
fhe were at full liberty, I muft for ever lofe her. 
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That this conftraint had fo much incenfed her, that 
altho’ I wrote no lefs than four different letters, I could 
not procure a fingle word in anfwer ; tho’ I prefled her 
but for four words to fignify the day and the church. 

I referred to my two coufins to vouch for me the extra¬ 
ordinary methods I took to fend mefiengers to town, tho* 
they knew not the occafion : Which now I told them, 
was thin 


I acquainted them, that I even had wrote to you. Jack, 
and to another gentleman, of whom I thought (he had a 
good opinion, to attend her, in order to prefs for her 
compliance; holding myfelf in readinefs the laft day, at 
Salt-hill, to meet the meflenger they fliould fend, and 
! i. proceed to London, if his meli'age were favourable : But 
that, before they could attend her, Ihe had found means 
( to fly away once more : And is now, faid I, perch’dper- 
haps, fomewhere under Lady Betty’s window at Glenham 
Hall; and there, like the fweet Philomela, a thorn in her 
breaft, warbles forth her melancholy complaints againft 
M her barbarous Tereus. 

Lady Betty declared. That Ihe was not with her ; nor 
did Ihe know where Ihe was. She fliould be, Ihe added, 
the molt welcome gueft to her, that (he ever received. 

In truth, I had a fufpicion, that Ihe was already in their 
knowlege, and taken into their prote&ioh ; for Lady 
Sarah I imagin’d incapable of being roufed to this fpirit 
by a letter only from Mifs Harlowe, and that not directed 
to herfelf j (he being a very indolent and melancholy wo¬ 
man. But her lifter, I find, had wrought her up to it : 
For Lady Betty is as officious and managing a woman as 
Mrs. Howe; but of a much more generous and noble 
difpoiition.—She is my aunt , Jack. 

I fuppofed, I faid, that her Ladyfhip might have a pri¬ 
vate direction where to fend to her. I fpoke, as I wifh’d: 
I would have given the world, to have heard, th^t fhe 
was inclined to cultivate the intereft of any of my family. 

Lady Betty anfwer’d, that fhe had no direction but what 
was in the letter ; which fhe had fcratched out, and which, 
it was probable, was only a temporary one, in order to 
avoid me: Otherwife Ihe would hardly have directed an 
anfwer to be left at an inn. And fhe was of opinion, that 
* . 5 to 
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to apply to Mils Howe would be the only certain way to 
fucceed in any application for forgivenefs, would I enable 
that young lady to intered herfelf in procuring it. 

Mifs Charlotte . Permit me to make a propofal.—Since 
we are all of one mind in relation to the juftice due to 
Mifs Harlowe, if Mr. Lovelace will oblige himfelf to 
marry her, I will make Mifs Howe a vifit, little as T am 
acquainted with her : and endeavour to engage her intered 
to forward the defired reconciliation. And if this can be 
done, I make no queltion but all may be happily accom¬ 
modated ; for every-body knows the love there is between 
Mifs Harlowe and Mifs Howe. 

MARRIAGE, <vcith thefe women, thou fcejl , Jack, 
is an atonement for all we can do to them. A true dra¬ 
matic recotnpence ! 

This motion was highly approved of; and I gave my 
honour, as defired, in the fulled manner they could wifti. 

Lady Sarah. Well then, coufin Charlotte, begin your 
treaty with Mifs Howe, out of hand. 

Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Mifs Harlowe be told, 
that I am ready to receive her, as the welcomed: of guefts: 
And I will not have her out of my fight till the knot is tied. 

Lady Sarah. Tell her from me. That fhe fha.ll be my 
daughter!—Indead of my poor Betfey !—And Ihed a 
tear in remembrance of her loll daughter. 

Lord M. What fay you, Sir, to this ? 

Lemuel. Content, my Lord. I fpeak in the lan¬ 
guage of your houfe. 

Lord M. We are not to be fooled, nephew. No quib¬ 
bling. We will have no flur put upon us. 

Lovel. You fhall not. And yet, I did not intend to 
marry, if fhe exceeded the appointed Thurfday. But, I 
think, according to her own notions, that I have injured 
her beyond reparation, altho’ I were to make her the 
bell of hufbands; as I am refolved to be, if fhe will 
condefcend as I will call it, to have me. And be This, 
coufin Charlotte, my part of your commiliion to fay. 

This pleafed them all. 

Lord M. Give thy hand, Bob !---Thou talked like a 
man of honour at lad. I hope we may depend upon what 
thou fayed ? 
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0 The Ladies eyes put the fame queftion to me. 

hovel. You may, my Lord. You may. Ladies. Abfo- 
lutely you may. 

Then was the perfonal character of the lady, as well 
as her more extraordinary talents and endowments, again 
expatiated upon: And Mifs Patty, who had once feen 
her, launched out more than all the reft in her praife. 
Thefe were followed by Family-cogencies ; what never are 
forgotten to be inquired after in marriage-treaties, the 
a . pi’incipal inducements to the Sages of a family, and the leajl 
to be mentioned by the Parties themfelves, altho’ even by 
tbem> perhaps, the JirJi thought of : That is to fay, inqui- 
fition into the lady’s fortune ; into the particulars of the 
grandfather’s eftate ; and what her father, and her fingle- 
foul'd uncles, will probably do for her, if a reconciliation 
[j. be effected ; as, by their means, they make no doubt but 
it will, between both families, if it be not my fault. The 
twoVenerables [No longer Tabbies with me nowj hinted 
at rich prefents on their own parts; and my Lord declared, 
that he would make fuch overtures in my' behalf, as fhould 
render my marriage with Mifs Harlowe the beft day’s work 
I ever made; and what, hedonbted not, but would be as 
agreeable to that family, as to myfelf. 
i . Thus, at prefent, by a ftngle hair, hangs over my 
head the matrimonial fword. And thus ended my tryal. 
And thus are we all friends ; and Coufin and Coufin, and 
Nephew and Nephew, at every word. 

Did ever Comedy end more happily, than this long 
tryal ? ' 

LETTER XXXIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, E/q; 

* Wedn. July 12. 

S O, Jack, they think they have gain’d a mighty point. 

But, <u iere I to change my mind, were I to repent, I 
fancy I am fafe.—And yet this very moment it rifes to my 
mind, that ’tis hard trufting too ; for furely there muft be 
fome embers, where there was fire fo lately, that may be 
ftirr’d up to give a blaze to combuftibles ftrew’d lightly 
upon them. Love (like fome felf-propagating plants or 
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roots, which have taken ftrong hold in the earth), when 
once got deep into the heart, is hardly ever totally extir¬ 
pated, except by Matrimony indeed, which is the Grave 
of Love, becaufe it allows of the End of Love. Then thefe 
ladies, all advocates for herfelf, with herfelf, Mifs Howe 
at their head, perhaps — Not in favour to me — I don’t 
expert That from Mifs Howe.—But perhaps in favour to 
herfelf: For Mifs Howe has reafon to apprehend vengeance 
from me, I ween. Her Hickman will be fafetoo, as (he may 
think, if I marry her beloved friend : For he has been a , 
bufy fellow', and I have long wilh’d to have a flap at him! 

—The lady's cafe defperate with her friends too ; and 
likely to be fo, while Angle, and her character expofed to 
cenfure. 

A hufband is a charming cloak; a fig-leaf d apron for 
a wife : And for a lady to be protected in liberties, in di- 
verfions, which her heart pants after—and all her faults, 
even the molt criminal, were (he to be detected, to be 
thrown upon the hufband, and the ridicule too; a charm¬ 
ing eligible for a wife ! 

But I (hall have one comfort, if I marry, which pleafes 
me not a little. If a man’s wife has a dear friend of her fex, 
a hundred liberties may be taken with that friend, which 
could not be taken, if the fingle lady (knowing what a 
• title to freedoms marriage has given him with her friend) 
wasnotlefs fcrupulous with him than (he ought to be, as to 
herfelf. Then there are broad freedoms ((hall I call them ?) 
that may be taken by the hufband with his wife, that may 
not be quite (hocking, which if the wife bears before her 
friend , will ferve for a leffon to that friend ; and if that 
friend bears to be prefent at them without check or balh- 
fulnefs, will (hew a fagacious fellow, that (he can bear as 
much herfelf, at proper time and place. Chafity , Jack, 
like Piety, is an uniform thing. If in look , if in fpeech, 
a girl gives way to undue levity, depend upon it, the de¬ 
vil has got one of his cloven feet in her heart already — 

So, Hickman, take care of thyfelf, I advife thee, whether 
I marry or not. 

Thus, Jack, have I at once reconciled myfelf to all 
my relations—And, if the lady refufes me, thrown the 
fault upon her. This, I knew, would be in my power 
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to do at any time : And I was the more arrogant to them 
m order to heighten the merit of my compliance. ’ 
But after all, It would be very whimfical, would it not 
*f all my plots and contrivances fhould end in wedlock > 
What a punilhment would this come out to be, upon my 

owntreku^ *“* ^ 1 We been P lund ™g «& 

, two things I mull infill upon with thee if 

* h ‘ S ur ‘! '° be the cafe.--Havi„g put fe/rets offohgha 
nature between me and my fpoufe into thy power I 

rn U /m f0 1| m a y 0 ' Vn h ° n0ar and tile honour of my wife 
and my .Uuftnous progeny, feft ob li ge thee t0 f ® 

the letters I have fo profufely fcribblld to thee; and fo 

the next place, do by thee, as X have heard whifper’d in 

France was done by the true father of a certain monaroue • 

that is to fay, cut thy throat, to prevent thy tellingoftales ’ 

friends'^ I ? eans t0 hei g hten the kind opinion my 
friends here have begun to have of me, by communfoS 

to them the contents of the four laft letters whirh t ^ 

to prefs my defied fpoufe to folemnlze My L 0 rdh£ 

repeated one of his phrafes in my favour th\t h* u h 

“ out ’ n “‘ ,he dm,il “ " ot hiack 

Now pr’ythee, dear Jack, fmce fo many good confe 

?“f t0 fl °T f r° m thefe our nuptialsfone of wh" ch 
to thyfelf ; fmce the fooner thou dieft the left rhn 
have to anfwer for), and that I 

behet e there may be fomething in the old fellow’s notion 
who ™ce told that he who kills a man has al? 
man s fins to anfwer for, as well as his own becaufe he 
gave him not the time to reoent of X „ 1 he 

defign’d to allow him (A fine thin* for thee -f V^ eaven 
fenteft to be knock’d of the head /b^t a curfed oLT’ 

that Sfitt’wifitf r Ki P be r° m ,'° 

SKrs r, 

work, with their “ O ve«’« f ot^ c «»wopoiis, at 
“ child can give tale or .idings”!Kdfe ZT M 
the^news-papers J and let her know, “ That if foe w " 
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“ repair to Lady Betty Lawrance, or to Mils Charlotte 
“ Montague, (he may hear of fomething greatly to her 

“ advantage.” 

3P QP 

My two coufms Montague are a&ually to fet out to¬ 
morrow, to Mrs. Howe’s, to engage her vixen daughter’s 
intereit with her friend : To flaunt it away in a chariot 
and fix, for the greater ftate and fignificance. 

Confounded mortification to be reduced thus low ! — 

My pride hardly knows how to brook it. 

Lord M. has engaged the two venerables to flay here, 
to attend the iffue : And I, ftanding very high at prefent 
in their good graces, am to gallant them to Oxford, to 
Blenheim, and fevcral other places. 

letter XXXIV. 

Mfs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Tburfday night, July 13 . 

C Ollins fets not out to-morrow. Some domeftic occa- 
fion hinders him. Rogers is but now return’d 
from you, and cannot well be fpared. hlr. Hickman is 
gone upon an affair of my mother’s, and has taken both 
his fervants with him, to do credit to his employer r So I 
am forced to venture this by the poll, directed by jour 

affumed name. . 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured with 

a vifit from Mifs Montague and her filler, in Lord M. s 
chariot and fix. My Lord’s gentleman rode here yefler- 
day, with a requeft that I would receive a vifit from the 
two young ladies, on a very particular occajton ; the 
greater favour, if it might be the next day. 

As I had fo little perfonal knowlege of either, I doubted 
not but it muff be in relation to the interefts of my dear 
friend; and fo confulting with my mother, I fent them 
an invitation to favour me (becaufe of the diftance) with 
their company at dinner ; which they kindly accepted. 

I hope, my dear, flnce things have been fo very bad, 
that their errand to me will be as agreeable to you, as 
any thing that can now happen. They came in the nanm 

Go gle 
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of Lord M. and his two Sifters, to de/ire my intereft to 
engage you to put yourfelf into the protection of Ladv 
Betty Lawrance j who will not part with you, till fti'e 
fees ail the juftice done you, that now can be done. 

Lady Sarah Sadleir had not ftirr’d out for a twelve- 
month before, never fince (he loft her agreeable daughter 
whom you and I faw at Mrs. Benfon’s : But Was induced 
to take this journey by her lifter, purely to procure yoo 
reparation, if poffible. And their joint ftrength, united 
with Lord M.’s, has fo far Succeeded, that the wretch 
has bound himfelf to them, and to thefe young ladies, 
m the folemneft manner, to wed you in their prefence, if 
they can prevail upon you to give him your hand. 

This confolation you may take to yourfelf, that all this 
honourable family have a due, that is, the bighejl fenfe 
0 y° ur merit » and greatly admire you. The horrid 
creature has not fpared himfelf in doing juftice to your 
virtue; and the young ladies gave us fuch an account of 
his confeflions, and felf-condemnation, that my mother 
was quite charmed with you ; and we all four fhed tears 
of joy, that there is one of our fex (I, that that one is 
my deareft friend), who has done fo much honour to it 
as to deferve the felf-conviCed praifes he gave you; tho’ 
pity for the excellent creature mixed with the fenfibility. 

He promifes by them to make the bell of husbands j 
and my L.ord, and his two fillers, are both to be guaran¬ 
tees that he will be fo. Noble fettlements, noble prefents, 
they talked of: They fay, they left Lord M. and his 
two fillers talking of nothing elfe but of thofe prefents and 
fettlements, how moll to do you honour, the greater in 
proportion for the indignities you have fuffered ; and of 
ranging of names by aft of parliament, preparative to 
e intereft they will all join to make, to get the titles to £o 
where the bulk of the ettate mull go, at my Lord’s deafh. 
Winch they apprehepd to be nearer than they wilh. Nor 
tfoubt they of a thorough reformation in his morals, from 
}our example, and influence over him. 

I made a great many objections for you—All, I believe, 
at ycu could have made yourfelf, had you been rrefent. 

J^ave no doubt to advife you, my dear (and fo does 
my mother), inllantly to put yourfelf into Lady Betty’s 
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proteaion, with a refolution to take the wretch for your 
husband: All his future grandeur (he wants not ptide) 
depends upon his fincerity to you; and the young ladies 
vouch for the depth of his concern for the wrongs he has 
done you. 

All his apprehenfion is, in your readinefs to communi¬ 
cate to every one, as he fears, the evils you have fuffer d; 
which he thinks will expofe you both. But had you not 
revealed them to Lady Betty, you had not had fo warm a 
friend ; fmce it is owing to two letters you wrote to her, 
that all this good, as I hope it will prove, was brought 
about. But I advife you to be more fparing in expofing 
what is paft, whether you have thoughts of accepting 
him, or not : For what, my dear, can that avail now, 
but to give a handle to vile wretches to triumph over your 
friends; fince every one will not know how much to your 
honour your very fufferings have been ? 

Your melancholy letter brought by Rogers ( a ), with 
his account of your indifferent health, confirmed to Ro¬ 
gers by the woman of the houfe, as well as by your looks, 
and by your faintnels whi'e you talk’d with him, would 
have given me inexprcflible affliction, had I not been 
chear’d by this agreeable vifit from the young ladies. I 
hope you will be equally fo, on my imparting the fubjeft 

of it to you. 

Indeed, my dear, you muft not hefitate : You muft 
oblige them : The alliance is fplendid and honourable. 
Very few will know any thing of his brutal bafenefs to 
you. All muft end, in a little while, in a general recon¬ 
ciliation ; and you will be able to refume your courfe of 
doing the good to every deferving objeCt, which procured 
you bleffings whenever you fet your foot. 

I am concern’d to find, that youi father s rafh wifh ar- 
fe&s you fo much as it does. Upon my word, my dear, 
your mind is weaken’d grievoufty. You muft not, indeed 
you muft not, defert yourfelf. The penitence you talk 
of— It is for them to be penitent who hurried you into 
evils you could not well avoid. You judge by the un- 
happy event, rather than upon the true merits of your cafe. 
Upon my honour, I think you faultlefs in almoft every 

(*) See Letter xxvii. f>, 89. preceding . 
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flep you have taken. What has not that vilely infolent 
and ambitious, yet ftupid, brother of yours to anfwec 
for ?—That fpiteful thing your filler too !— 

But come, fmce what is pall cannot be help’d, let us 
look forward. You have now happy profpeds opening 
to you : A family, already noble , ready to receive and 
embrace you with open arms and joyful hearts; and 
who, by their love to you, will teach another family 
(who know not what an excellence they have confederated 
to perfecute) how to value you. Your prudence, your 
piety, will crown all: It will reclaim a wretch, that for 
an hundred fakes more than for his own, one would wilh 
to be reclaimed. 

Like a traveller, who has been put out of his way by 
the overflowing of fome rapid ftrcam, you have only had 
the fore-right path you were in overwhelmed. A few 
miles about, a day or two only loll, as I may fay, and 
you are in a way to recover it; and, by quickening your 
fpeed, will get up the loft time. The hurry upon your 
fpirits, mean time, will be all your inconvenience ; for it 
was not your fault you were ftopt in your progrefs. 

Think of this, my dear; and improve upon the alle¬ 
gory, as you know how. If you can, without impeding 
your progrefs, be the means of afluaging the inundation, 
of bounding the waters within their natural channel, and 
thereby of recovering the overwhelmed path for the fake 
of future paflengers who travel the fame way, what a 
merit will yours be!— 

I ftiall impatiently expert your next letter. The young 
ladies propofed, that you Ihould put yourfelf, if in town, 
or near it, into the Reading ftage-coach, which inns 
fomewhere in Fleet-ftreet: And if you give notice of the 
day, you will be met on the road, and that pretty early 
in your journey, by fome of both fexes; one of whom 
you won't be lorry to fee. 

Mr. Hickman fhall attend you at Slough; and Lady 
Betty herfelf, and one of the Miffes Montague, with proper 
equipages, will be at Reading to receive you ; and carry 
you direttly to the feat of the former : For I have ex¬ 
prefly llipulated, that the wretch himfelf (hall not come 
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into your prefence till your nuptials are to be folemnized, 
nnlefs you give leave. 

Adieu, my deareft friend: Be happy : And hundreds 
will then be happy of confequence. Inexprefiibly fo, I 
am fure, will then be 

Your wer-affediionate, 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER XXXV. 

JMifs How£, To Mlfi Clarissa Harlowe. 

My dearefi friend, . Sunday night , 'July 16 . 

H Y would you permit a mind fo much devoted to 
* * your fervice, to labour under fuch an impatience 
as you rauft know it would labour under, for want of an 
anfwer to a letter of fuch confequence to you , and there¬ 
fore to me ? — Rogers told me laft Thurfday, you were fo 
ill: Your letter fent by him was fo melancholy ! — Yet 
you mull be ill indeed, if you could not write fomething 
to fuch a letter; were it but a line, to fay you would 
write as foon as you could. Sure you have received it. The 
mailer of our neartft poft-ofhce will pawn his reputation 
that it went fafe : I gave him particular charge of it. 

God fend me good news of your health, of your ability 
to write; and then I will chide you—-Indeed I will—as I 
never yet did chide you. 

I fuppofe your excul'e will be, that the fubjecl required 
confederation—Lord ! my dear, fo it might: But you have 
fo right a mind, and the matter in queltion is fo obvious, 
that you could not want half an hour to determine—- 
Then you intended, probably, to wait Collins’s call for 
your letter as on to-morrow !—Suppofe—Mils {—(indeed 
I am angry with you ! fuppofe) fomething were to hap¬ 
pen, as it did on Friday, that he fhould not be able to go 
to town to-morrow ?—How, child, could you ferve me 
fo ?—I know not how to leave off fcolding you ! 

Dear, honeft Collins, make hafte : He will: He will. 
He fets out, and travels all night: For I have told him, 
that the deareft friend I have in the world has it in her own 
choice to be happy, and to make me fo; and that the 
letter he will bring from her, will allure it to me. 

I have 
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I have order’d him to go dire&ly (without flopping a* 
the Saracen’s-head inn) to you at your lodgings. Matters 
are now in fo good a way, that he fafely may. 

* Your expe&ed letter is ready written, I hope : If it be 
not, he will call for it at your hour. 

You can’t be fo happy as you deferve to be: But I 
doubt not that you will be as happy as you can ; that is, 
that you will choofe to put yourfelf inftantly into Lady 
Betty’s protedlion. If you would not have him for your 
own fake j have him you muft, for mine* for your family's* 
for your honours fake! — Dear, honeft Collins, make 
hafle f make hafte ! and relieve the impatient heart of my 
Beloved’s 

Ever faithful* ever-affeftionatc* 

Akka Howe. 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Mips Howe, To Mifs Charlotte Montague. 

Madam * Tuefday Morning* July 18 * 

] Take the liberty to write to you, by this fpecial mef- 
fenger: In the phrenfy of my foul I write to you, to 
demand of you, and of any of your family who can tell, 
news of my beloved friend j who, I doubt, has been fpi- * 
rited away by the bafe arts of one of the blacked—O help 
me to a name bad enough to call him by !—Her piety is 
proof again ft felf-attempts: It muft, it muft be Him, the 
only Him, who could injure fuch an innocent j and now— 
who knows what he has done with her? 

If I have patience, I will give you the occafion of this 
diftradled vehemence. 

I wrote to her the very moment you and your filler left 
me. But being unable to procure a fpecial meflfenger, as 
I intended, was forced to fend by the poll. I urged her 
(you know, I promifed, that I would), I urged her with 
earneftnefs, to comply with the defires of all your family. 
Having no anfwer, I wrote again on Sunday night; and 
fent it by a particular hand, who travelled all night; chide- 
ing her for keeping a heart fo impatient as mine in fuch 
cruel fufpenfe, upon a matter of fo much importance to 
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her; and therefore tome. And very angry I was with 
her in my mind; 

Eut, judge my aftonilhment, my diftrattion, when laft 
night, the mcfienger, returning pofl-hafte, brought me 
word, that Ihe had not been heard of lince Friday morn¬ 
ing ! And that a letter lay for her at her lodgings, which 
came by the poft ; and muft be mine. 

She went out about fix that morning; only intending, 
as they believe, to go to morning prayers at Covent-gar- 
den church, juft by her lodgings, as lhe had done divers 
times before: Went on foot !-Left word lhe fnould be back 
in an hour—Very poorly in health! 

Lord, have mercy upon me! What (hall I do I—I was 
a diftra&ed creature all laft night! 

* O Madam! You know not how I love her!—She was 
my earthly faviour, as I may fay!—My own foul is not 
dearer to me, than my Clarifl'a Harlowe!—Nay, lhe is ruy 
foul! — For I now have none ! — Only a miferable one, 
however!—For lhe was the joy, the flay, the prop of my 
life! Never woman loved woman as we love one another! 
It is impoffible to tell you half her excellencies. It was 
my glory and my pride, that I was capable of fo fervent 
a love of fo pure and matchlefs a creature!— But now!— 
Who knows, whether the dear injured has not all her 
woes, her undeferved woes! completed in death; or is 
not referved for a worfe fate !—This I leave to your in¬ 
quiry—For—your—({hall I call the man—your) relation, 

I underftand, is ftill with you. 

Surely, my good Ladies, you were well authorized in 
the propofals you made me in prefence of my mother! 
Surely he dare not abufe your confidence, and the confi¬ 
dence of your noble relations. I make no apology for 
giving you this trouble, nor for defiring you to favour 
with a line by this melfenger 

Tour almoji diJlraSlcd 

Anna Howe. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Mr . Lovelace, 7i John Belford, Efj -, 


M. Hally Sat. nighty July 15. 


A LL undone, undone, by Jupiter!—Zounds, Jack, 
what fhall I do now! A curie upon all my plots 
and contrivances !—But I have it!—In the very heart and 
foul of me, I have it! 

Thou toldeil me, that my puniihments were but begin¬ 
ning!— Canft thou, O fatal prognollicator! canft thou 
tell me, where they will end ? 

Thy afliftance I befpeak : The moment thou received: 
this, i befpeak thy afliftance. This meftenger rides for 
life and death!—And I hope he'll find you at your town- 
lodgings; if he meet not with you atEdgware; where, 
being Sunday, he will call firft. 

This curfed, curfed woman, on Friday difpatched man 
and liorfe with the joyful new r s, as ihe thought it would be 
to me, in an exulting letter from Sally Martin, that Ihe 
had found out my angel as on Wednefday laft; and on 
Friday morning, after fhe had been at prayers at Covent- 
garden church—praying for my reformation, perhaps !— 
got her arrefted by two fheriffs officers, as fhe was return¬ 
ing to her lodgings, who put her into a chair they had 
in readinefs, and carried her to one of the curfed fellows 
houfcs. 

She has arrefted her for 150 /. pretendedly due for board 
and lodgings : A fum, befides the low villainy of the pro¬ 
ceeding, which the dear foul could not poflibly raife ; all 
her doaths and effe&s, except what fhe had on, and with 
her, when fhe went away, being at the old devil’s ! 

And here, for an aggravation, has the dear creature 
lain already two days; for I muft be gallanting my two 
aunts and my two coufins, and giving Lord M. an airing 
after his lying-in : Pox upon the whole family of us !— 
And returned not till within this hour: And now returned 
to my diftrattion, on receiving the curfed tidings, and the 
exulting letter. 

Haften, haften, dear Jack ; for the love of God, haften 
to the injured charmer! iMy heart bleeds for her! — She 
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deferved not This!—I dare not ftir!— It will be thought 
done by my contrivance :—And if I am abfent from this 
place, that will confirm the fufpicion. 

Damnation feize quick this accurfed woman !—Yet fhe 
thinks Ihe has made no fmall merit with me!—Unhappy, 
thrice unhappy circumftance!—At a time too, when bet¬ 
ter profpetts were opening for the fweet creature ! 

Haften to her!—Clear me of this curfed job. Moll 
fincerely, by all that’s facred, I fwear you may !—Yet 
have I been fuch a villainous plotter, that the charming 
fufferer will hardly believe it; altho’ the proceeding be fo 
dirtily low! 

Set her free, the moment you fee her: Without condi¬ 
tioning, free!—On your knees, for me, beg her pardon : 
And allure her, that, where-ever Ihe goes, I will not mo- 
left her: No, nor come near her, without her leave: And 
be fure allow not any of the damned crew to go near her— 
Only, let her permit you to receive her commands from 
time to time: You have always been her friend and ad¬ 
vocate. What would I now give, had I permitted you 
to have been a fuccefsful one ! 

Let her have all her cloaths and effedls fent her inftant- 
ly, as a fmall proof of my fincerity. And force upon 
the dear creature, who muft be moneylefs, what fums you 
can get her to take. Let me know, how Ihe has been 
treated : If roughly, woe be to the guilty ! 

Take thy watch in thy hand, after thou haft freed her, 
and damn the whole brood, dragon and ferpents, by the 
hour, till thouVl tired ; and tell them, I bid thee do fo, 
for their curfed officioufmfs. 

They had nothing to do, when they had found her, 
but to wait my orders how to proceed. 

The great devil fty away with them all, one by one, 
thro’ the roof of their own curfed houfe, and dalh them 
to pieces againft the tops of chimneys, as he “flies ; and 
let ihe Idler devils colledt their Scattered feraps, and bag 
them up, in order to put them together again in their al¬ 
lotted place, in the element of fire, with cements of mol¬ 
ten lead. 


A lint ! A line ! A kingdom for a line / with tolerable 
news, the fir ft moment thou canft write 1 —'This fellow 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

_&///},Chari.otte Montacue, To Mifs Howe. 

M. Hally Tuefday afternoon . 

Hear Mifs Howe, y.yr.rj' niiyjib vqo 

Y OUR letter has infinitely difturbed us all. 

This wretched man has been half diftra&ed ever 
fince Saturday night. 

We knew not what ailed him, till your letter was 
brought. 

Vile wretch as, he is, he is however innocent of this 
new evil. 

Indeed he is, he muft be ; as I (hall more at large ac¬ 
quaint you. 

But will not now detain your meflenger. 

Only to fatisfy your juft impatience, by telling you x 
that the dear young lady is fafe, and, we hope, welL 

A horrid miftake of his general orders has fubjefted. 
her to the terror and difgrace of an arreft. 

Poor dear Mifs Harlowe ! her fufferings have endeared, 
her to us, almoft as much as her excellencies can have 
done to you. 

But fhe muft be now quite at liberty. 

He has been a diftra&ed man, ever fince the news was' 
brought him ; and we knew not what ailed him. 

But that I faid before. 

My Lord M. my Lady Sarah Sadleir, and my Lady 
Betty Lawrance, will all write to you this very afternoon. 
And fo will the wretch himfelf. 

And fend it by a fervant of their own, not to detain 
yours. 

I know not what I write. 

But you (hall have all the particulars, juft, and true,, 
and fair, from. 

Hear Madam , 

*» i * • 

Tour mof faithful and obedient Servant 



Ch. Montagvb^ 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Mifs Montague, To Mifs Howe. 

Dear Madam , M. Ha11, July 18 . 

I N purfuance of my promife, I will minutely inform 
you of every-thing we know, relating to this fhock- 
ing tranfa&ion. 

When we returned from you on Thurfday night, and 
made our report of the kind reception both we and our 
meflage met with, in that you had been fo good as to pro¬ 
mife to ufe your intereft with your dear friend ; it put us 
all into fuch good humour with one another, and with 
my coufin Lovelace, that we refolved upon a little tour 
of two days, the Friday and Saturday, in order to give an 
airing to my Lord, and Lady S 1 rah; both having been 
long confined, one by illnefs, the other by melancholy. 
My Lord, his two fillers, and myfelf, were in the coach; 
and all our talk was of dear Mifs Harlowe, and of our 
future happinefs with her. Mr. Lovelace, and my filler, 
who is his favourite, as he is hers, were in his Phaeton: 
-And whenever we joined company, that was ftill the 
fubjett. 

As to him, never man praifed a lady,, as he did her: 
Never man g*ive greater hopes, and made better refolu- 
tions. He is none of thole that are governed by intereft. 
He is too proud for that. But moll fincerely delighted 
was he in talking of her; and of his hopes of her return¬ 
ing favour. He faid, however, more than once, that he 
feared Ihe would not forgive him; for, from his heart, 
he muft fay, he deferved not her forgivenefs : And often, 
and often, that there was not fuch a woman in the world. 

This I mention to Ihew you. Madam, that he could 
not at this very time be privy to fuch a barbarous and 
difgraceful treatment. 

We returned not till Saturday night, all in as good hu¬ 
mour with one another, as we went out. We never had 
fuch pleafure in his company before: If he would be 
good, and as he ought to be, no man would be better be¬ 
loved by relations than he. But never was there a greater 
alteration in man when he came home, and received a 
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letter from a meffenger, who, it fcems, had been flatter¬ 
ing himfelf in hopes of a reward, and had been waiting 
for his return from the night before. In fuch a fury !— 
The man fared but badly. He inftantly fliut himfelf up 
to write, and ordered man and horfe to be ready to fet 
out before day-light the next morning, to carry the letter 
to a friend in London. 

He would not fee us all that night; neither breakfaft 
nor dine with us next day. He ought, he faid, never 
to fee the light; and bid my After, whom he called an 
Innocent (and lhe being very deflrous to know the occa- 
fion of all this), ftiun him; faying, He was a wretch, and 
made fo by his own inventions, and the confequences of 
them. t icdavo.X Vi: 

None of us could get out of him what fo difturbed him. 
We fhould too foon hear, he faid, to the utter diffipation 
of all bis hopes, and all ours . 

We could eaflly fuppofe, that all was not right with, 
regard to the worthy young lady. 

He was out each day j and faid, he wanted to run 
away from himfelf. 

Late on Monday night he received a letter from Mr. 
Belford, his moft favoured friend, by his own meffenger; 
who came back in a foam, man and horfe. Whatever 
were the contents, he was not eafier, but like a madman 
rather : But ftill would not let us know the occafton. But 
to my lifter, he faid, Nobody, my dear Patfey, who can 
think but of half the plagues that purfue an intriguing 
fpirit, would ever quit the right path. 

He was out, when your meffenger came: But foon 
came in ; and bad enough was his reception from us all. 
And he faid, that his own torments were greater than 
ours, than Mifs Harlowe’s, or yours, Madam, all put to¬ 
gether. He would fee your letter. He always carries 
every-thing before him : And faid, when he had read it, 
that He thanked God, he was not fuch a villain, as you,* 
with too much reafon, thought him. 

Thus then he owned the matter to be : 

He had left general dire&ions to the people of the 
lodgings the dear lady went from, to find out where lhe 
was gone to, if poffible, that he might have an opportu- 
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nity to importune her to be his, before their difference 
was public. The wicked people, officious at leaft, if not 
wicked, difcovered where lhe was on VVednefday 5 and, 
for fear fhe fhould remove before they could have his or¬ 
ders, they put her under a gentle rcjiraint , as they call 
it; and difpatched away a meflenger to acquaint him with 
it j and to take his orders. 

This meflenger arrived here on Friday afternoon; and 
tarried till we returned on Saturday night:—And when 
he read the letter he brought—I have told you. Madam, 
what a fury he was in. 

The letter he retired to write, and which he difpatched 
away fo early on Sunday morning, was to conjure his 
friend Mr. Belford, on receipt of it, to fly to the lady,, 
and fet her free $ and to order all her things to be fent 
her; and to clear him of fo black and villainous a fatt, 
as he juftly called it. 

And by this time, he doubts not that all is happily 
over; and the Beloved of his foul (as he calls her at every 
word) in an eafler and happier way than fhe was before 
the horrid fadl. And now he owns, that the reafon why 
Mr. Belford’s letter fet him into ftronger ravings, was, 
becaufe of his keeping him wilfully, and on purpofe to 
torment him, in fufpenfe; and reflcdling very heavily 
upon him (for Mr. Belford, he fays, was ever the lady’s 
friend and advocate), and only mentioning, that he had 
waited upon her; referring to his next for further particu¬ 
lars ; which he could have told him at the time. 

He declares, and we can vouch for him, that he has 
been, ever fince laft Saturday night, the miferableft of 
men. 

He forbore going up himfelf, that it might not be ima¬ 
gined he was guilty of fo black a contrivance ; and went 
up to complete any bafe views in confequence of it. 

Believe us all, dear Mifs Howe, under the deepeft con¬ 
cern at this unhappy accident; which will, we fear, ex- 
afperate the charming fufferer; not too much for the oc- 
cafion, but too much for our hopes. 

O what wretches arc thefe free-living men. Who love 
to tread in intricate paths; and, when once they err, 
know not how far out of the way their headftrong courfe 
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My filler joins her thanks with mine to your good mo¬ 
ther and felt, for the favours you heaped upon us laft 
Thurfday. We befeech your continued intereft as to the 
fubjeft of our vifit. It (hall be all our ftudies to oblige, 
and recompenfe, the dear lady, to the utmoft of our 
power, for what (he has fuffered from the unhappy man. 

We are, dear Madam, 

Tour obliged andfaithful Servants , 

>* Charlotte 

Martha 

Dear Mifs Howe, 

E join in the above requeft of Mifs Charlotte and 
Mifs Patty Montague, for your favour and in- 
tereft; being convinced, that the accident was an acci¬ 
dent ; and no plot or contrivance of a wretch too full of 
them. We are. Madam, 

Tour mojl obedient humble Servants , 

M. 

Sarah Sadleir. 

Eliz. Lawrance. 

Dear Mifs Howe, 

F T E R what is written above, by names and cha¬ 
racters of fuch unqueftionable honour, I might 
have been excufed figning a name almoft as hatefu: to 
myfelf, as I KNOW it is to you. But the above will 
have it fo. Since therefore I mufi write, it fhall be the 
truth; which is, That, if I may be once more admitted 
to pay my duty to the moft -deferving and mod injured 
of her fex, I will be content to do it with a halter about 
my neck ; and attended by a parfon on my right-hand, 
and the hangman on my left, be doomed, at her will, ei¬ 
ther to the church or the gallows. 

uefday , Tour mof humble Servant , 

July 18. Robt. Lovelace. 

LETTER XL. 

Mr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Sunday night , July 16 . 

HAT a curfed piece of work haft thou made of 
it, with the mod excellent of women ! Thou 

mayeft 
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mayeft be in earned, or in jeft, as thou wilt; but the 
poor lady will not be long either thy fport, or the fport 
of fortune! 

I will give thee an account of a fcene that wants but 
her affedting pen to represent it juftly; and it would, wring 
all the black blood out of thy callous heart. 

Thou only, who art the author of her calamities, fhouldft 
have attended her in her prifon. I am unequal to fuch a 
talk : Nor know I any other man but would. 

This laft adt, however unintended by thee, yet a con- 
fequence of thy general orders,* and too likely to * be 
thought agreeable to thee, by thofe who know thy other 
villainies by her, has finilhed thy barbarous work. And 
I advife thee to trumpet forth every-where, how much in 
earned thou art to marry her, whether thou art or not. 

Thou mayed fcifely do it. She will not live to put thee 
to the trial; and it will a little palliate for thy enormous 
ufage of her, and be a means to make mankind, who 
know not what I know of the matter, herd a little longer 
with thee, and forbear to hunt thee to thy fellow-favages 
in the Libyan wilds and deferts. 

Your meffenger found me at Edgware, expedling to 
dinner with me feveral friends, whom I had invited three 
days before. I fent apologies to them, as in a cafe of 
life and death; and fpeeded to town to the wicked wo¬ 
man’s : For how knew I but fhocking attempts might be 
made upon her by the curfed wretches j perhaps by thy 
contrivance, in order to mortify her into thy meafures ? 

Little knows the public what villainies are committed 
in thefe abominable houfes, upon innocent creatures drawn 
into their fnares! * 

Finding the lady not there, I polled away to the qu¬ 
eer’s, altho’ Sally told me, that Ihe had been but juft come 
from thence ; and that lhe had refufed to fee her, or, as 
(he fent down word, any-body elfe; being refolved to 
have the remainder of that Sunday to herfelf, as it might, 
perhaps, be the laft fhe Ihould ever fee. 

I had the fame thing told me, when I got thither. 

I fent up to let her know, that I came with a commif- 
fion to fet her at liberty. I was afraid of fending up the 
name of a man known to be thy friend. She abfokcely 
■, refufed 
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refufed to fee any man, however, for that day, or to an- 
fwer. further to any thing faid from me. 

Having therefore informed myfelf of all that the officer, 
and his wife, and fervant, could acquaint me with, as 
well in relation to the horrid arreft, as to her behaviour, 
and the womens to her; and her ill (late of health ; I went 
back to Sinclair’s, as I will ilill call her, and heard the 
three womens ftory : From all which, I am enabled to 
give thee the following ftiocking particulars: Which may 
ferve, till I can fee the unhappy lady herfelf to-morrow, 
if then I can gain admittance to her. Thou wilt find, 
that T have been very minute in my inquiries. 

Thy villain it was, that fet the poor lady, and had 
the impudence to appear, and abet the Iheriff’s officers in 
the curfed tranfaftion. He thought, no doubt, that he 
was doing the moil acceptable fervice to his bleffed ma¬ 
iler. They had got a chair ; the head ready up, as foon 
as Service was over. And as Ihe came out of the church, 
at the door fronting Bedford-llreet, the officers, ftepping 
to her, whifpered, that they had, an adtion againllher. 

She was terrified, trembled, and turned pale. 

Attionl faid Ihe. What is that?—I have committed 
no had a8ion /—Lord blefs me 1 Men, what mean you ? 

That you are our prifoner. Madam ? 

Prijbncr , Sirs! — What—How—Why—What have I 
done ? 

You mull go with us. Be pleafed. Madam, to Itep 
into this chair. 

With you! —With men! —Mud go with men! —lam 
not ufed to go with Jira?ige men ! —Indeed you mull ex- 
cufe me! 

We can’t excufe you : We are Iheriff’s-officers. — We 
have a Writ againft you. You mujl go with us, and you 
ihall know at whofe Suit. 

Suit! faid the charming innocent; I don’t know what 
you mean. Pray, men, don’t lay hands upon me!—They 
offering to put her into the chair. I am not ufed to be 
thus treated !—I have done nothing to deferve it. 

She then fpied thy villain—O thou wretch, faid file, 
where is thy vile mailer?—Am I again to be bis prifoner? 
Help, good people! 

A croud 
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A croud had before begun to gather. 

My mafter is in the country, Madam, many miles off : 
If you pleafe to go with thefe men, they will treat you 
civilly. 

The people were moft of them ftruck with compaflion. 
A fine young creature!— A thoufand pities! fome.— 
While fome few threw out vile and fhocking reflections : 
But a gentleman interpofed, and demanded to fee the fel¬ 
lows authority. : 

They fliewed it. Is your name Clarifla Harlowe, Ma¬ 
dam ? laid he. 

Yes, yes, indeed, ready to flnk, my name was Cla¬ 
rifla Harlowe :—But it is now Wretchednefs ! —Lord be 
merciful to me ! what is to come next ? 

You muji go with thefe men. Madam, faid the gentle¬ 
man : They have authority for what they do. He pitied 
her, and retired. 

Indeed you muft, faid one chairman. 

Indeed you muft, faid the other. 

Can no-body, joined in another gentleman, be applied 
to T who will fee that fo fine a creature is notill ufed? 

Thy'villain anfwered, Orders were given particularly 
for that. She had rich relations. She need but afk and 
have. She would only be carried to the officer’s houfe, 
till matters could be made up. The people fhe had lodged 
with, loved her; But fhe had left her lodgings privately. 

O ! had fhe thofe tricks already ? cried one or two. 

She heard not this—But faid. Well, if I muft go, I 
muft!—I cannot refift—But I will not be carried to the 
woman’s!—I will rather die at your feet, than be car¬ 
ried to the woman’s! 

You won’t be carried there. Madam, cried thy fellow. 

Only to my houfe, Madam, faid one of the officers. 

Where is That ? 

In High-Holborn, Madam. 

I know not where High-Holborn is: But any-where, 
except to the woman’s.—But am I to go with men only ? 

Looking about her, and feeing the three pafiages, to 
wit, that leading to Henrietta-ftreet, that to King-ftreet, 
and the fore-right one, to Bedford-ftreet, crouded, fhe 
ftarted—Any-where—Any-where, faid fhe, but to the vvo- 
*1 * man’s! 
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man’s! And ftepping into the chair, threw herfelf on the 
feat, in the utmoft diftrefs and confufion — Carry me, 
carry me out of fight — Cover me — Cover me up — for 
ever! — were her words. 

Thy villain drew the curtains: She had not power; and 
they went away with her, thro’ a vaft croud of people. 

Here I muft reft. I can write no more at preient. Only, 
Lovelace, remember. All this was to a Clarijj'a ! ! f 

The unhappy lady fainted away when, (he was taken 
out of the chair at the officer’s houfe. 

Several people followed the chair to the very houfe, 
which is in a wretched court. Sally was there; and 
fatisfied fome of the inquirers, that the young gentlewo¬ 
man would be exceedingly well ufed : And they foon di- 
fperfed. 

Dorcas was alfo there; but came not in her fight. Sally, 
as a favour, offered to carry her to.her former lodgings : 
But fhe declared, they fhould carry her thither a corpfe, 
if they did. 

Very gentle ufage the women boaft of: So would a 
vultur, could it fpeak, with the entrails of its prey upon 
its rapacious talons. Of this thou’it judge, from what I 
have to recite. 

She afked. What was meant by this ufage of her ?—• 
People told me, faid fhe, that I mujl go with the men !— 
That they had authority to take me : So I fubmitted. 
But now, what is to be fhe end of this difgraceful violence ? 

The end, faid the vile Sally Martin, is, for honeft peo¬ 
ple to come at their own. 

Blefs me! Have I taken away any thing that belongs 
to thofe who have obtained this power over me ?—I have 
left very valuable things behind me j but have taken no¬ 
thing away, that is not my own. 

And who do you think, Mifs Harlowe, for I under- 
ftand, faid the curfed creature, you are not married ; who 
do you think is to pay for your board and your lodgings; 
fuch handfome lodgings! for fo long a time as you were 
at Mrs. Sinclair’s ? 

Lord have mercy upon me! Mifs Martin (I think you 
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are Mifs Martin)!—And is this the caufe of fuch a dis¬ 
graceful infult upon me in the open ftreets ? 

And caufe enough, Mifs Harlowe (fond of gratifying 
her jealous revenge, by calling her Mifs) —One hundred 

and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no fmall fum to lofe- 

And by a young creature, who would have bilked her 
lodgings I 

You amaze me, Mifs Martin !—What language do you 
talk in ?— Bilk my lodgings ! —What is that ? 

She flood aflonifhed, and filent for a few moments. 

But recovering herfelf, and turning from her to the 
window, (he wrung her hands [The curfed Sally fhevved 
me how!]; and lifting them up— Now, Lovelace! Now 
indeed do I think I ought to forgive thee !—But who fhali 
forgive Clariffa Harlowe !—O my filler ! O my brother f 
Tender mercies were your cruelties to this! 

After a paufe, her handkerchief drying up her falling 
tears, fhe turned to Sally! AW, have I nothing to do 
but acquiefce — Only let me fay, That if this aunt of 
yours. This Mrs. Sinclair; or This man. This Mr. Love¬ 
lace ; come near me; or if I am carried to the horrid 
houfe (for that I fuppofe is to be the end of this new out¬ 
rage) ; God be merciful to the poor Clariffa Harlowe !—■ 
Look to the confequence !—Look, I charge you, to the 
confequence ! 

The vile wretch told her. It was not defigned to carry 
her any-whither again!! her will: But, if it were, they 
fhould take care not to be frighted again by a penknife. 

She cafl up her eyes to heaven, and was filent—And 
went to the farthef! corner of the room, and, fitting down, 
threw her handkerchief over her face. 

Sally afked her feveral queftions: But not anfwering 
her, fhe told her. She would wait upon her by and-by, 
when fhe had found her fpeech. 

She ordered the people to prefs her to eat and drink. 
She mull be farting: Nothing but her prayers and tears, 
poor thing! were the mercilefs devil’s words, as fhe own¬ 
ed to me.—Doll think I did not curfe her ? 

She went away; and, after her own. dinner, returned. 

The unhappy lady, by this devil’s account of her, then 
feemed either mortified into meeknefs, or to have made a 
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refolution not to be provoked by the infults of this Curfed 
creature. 

Sally inquired, in her prefence, whether ftie had eat or 
drank any-thing; and being told by the woman, that fhe 
could not prevail upon her to tafte a morfel, or drink a 
drop, fhe faid. This is wrong, Mifs Harlcwe / Very 
wrong !—Your religion, I think, fhotlld teach you, that 
ftarving yourfelf is felf-murder. 

She anfwered. not. 

The wretch owned, (he was refolved to make herfpeak. 

She afked. If Mabell Ihould attend her, till it were feen 
what her friends would do for her, in difcharge of the 
debt? Mabell, faid fhe, has not yet earned the cloaths you 
were fo good as to give her. 

Am I not worth an anfwer, Mifs Har/owe ? 

I would anfwer you (faid the fweet fufferer, without 
any emotion), if I knew how. 

I have ordered pen, ink, and paper, to be brought you, 
Mifs Harlowe. There they are. I know you love write- 
ing. You may write to whom you plcafe. Your friend 
Mifs Howe will expert to hear from you. 

J have no friend, faid fhe. I deferve none. 

Rowland, for that is the officer’s name, told her. She 
had friends enow to pay the debt, if fhe would write. 

She would trouble no-body ; fhe had no friends; was 
all they could get from her, while Sally ftaid : But yet 
fpoken with a patience of fpirit, as if fhe enjoyed her 
griefs. \-l 

The infolent creature went away, ordering them in her 
hearing to be very civil to her, and to let her want for 
nothing. Now had fhe, fhe owned, the triumph of her 
heart over this haughty beauty, who kept them all at 
fuch a diflance in their own houfe ! 

What thinkeji thou, Lovelace, of this !—This wretch's 
triumph was over a Clarijfa! 

About fix in the evening, Rowland’s wife preffed her 
to drink tea. She faid, She had rather have a glafs of 
water ; for her tongue was ready to cleave to the roof of • 
her mouth. 

The woman brought her a glafs, and fome bread and 
butter. She tried to tafte the latter; but could not fwaN 
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low it: But eagerly drank the water; lifting up her eyes 
in thankfulnefs for that! f! 

Lhe divine Clariffa , Lovelace — reduced to rejoice for a. 
cup of cold water !— By whom reduced! 

About nine o’clock (he afked, If any body were to be 
her bedfellow ? 

Their maid, if Ihe pleafed ; or, as (he was fo weak and 
ill, the girl fhould fit up with her, if fhe chofe (he Ihould. 

She chofe to be alone, both night and day, fhe faid. 
But might fhe not be trufted with the keys of the room 
where fhe was to lie down; for fhe fhould not put off her 
doaths ? 

That, they told her, could not be. 

She was afraid not, fhe faid.— But indeed fhe would 
not get away, if flic could. 

They told me, that they had but one bed, befides that 
they lay in themfelves; which they would fain have had 
her accept of; and befides that their maid lay in, in a 
garret, which they called, a hole of a garret: And that 
that one bed was the prifoner’s bed; which they made 
feveral apologies to me about. I fuppofe it is Blocking 
enough. 

But the lady would not lie in theirs. Was fhe not a 
prifoner, fhe laid ?—Let her have the prifoners room. 

Yet they owned that fhe ftarted, when fhe was con¬ 
duced thither.. But recovering herfelf, Very well, faid 
fhe—Why fhould not all be of a piece ?—Why fhould not 
my wretchednefs be complete ? 

She found fault, that all the faftenings were on theout- 
fide, and none within ; and faid. She could not truft her¬ 
felf in a room, where others could come in at their plea- 
fure, and fhe not go out. She had not been ufed to it!!! 

Dear , dear foul l — My tears flow as I write. — Indeed\ 
Lovelace , fhe had not been ufed to fuch treatment f 

They allured her, that it was as much their duty to pro¬ 
tect her from other perfons infults, as from efcaping her¬ 
felf. 

Then they were people of more honour, fhe faid, than 
fhe had of late been ufed to ! 

She afked. If they knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

No, was their anfwer. 

Have you heard of him ? 


No 
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No. 

Well then, you may be good fort of folks in your way. 

Paufe here a moment , Lo<velac !—and reflect—l mufl % 

•rviTtr^ 

Again they alked her, If they Ihould fend any word to 
her lodgings ? 

Thefe are my lodgings now, are they not ?—was all 
her anfwer. 

She fat up in a chair all night, the back againft the 
door ; having, it feems, thrull a broken piece of a poker 
thro’ the ftaples where a bolt had been on the inlide. 1 

Next morning Sally and I oily both went to vifit her. 

She had begged of Sally the day before, that (he might 
not fee Mrs. Sinclair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken-toothed 
fervant, called William. 

Poliy would have ingratiated herfelf with her; and 
pretended to be concerned for her misfortunes. But Ihe 
took no more notice of her than of the other. 

They alked, If Ihe had any commands? — If Ihe had, 
Ihe only need to mention what they were, and (he fhould 
be obeyed. 

None at all, Ihe faid. 

How did Ihe like the people of the houfe ? Were they 
civil to her ? 

Pretty well, confidering Ihe had no money to give them. 

Would (he accept of any money ? They could put it to 
her account. 

She would contract no debts. 

Had fhe any money about her ? 

She meekly put her hand in her pocket, and pulled out 
half a guinea, and a little filver. Yes, I have a little.— 
But here fhould be fees paid, I believe. Should there 
not ? I have heard of entrance-money to compound for 
not being ftript. But thefe people are very civil people, I 
fancy; for they have not offered to take away my cloaths. 

They have orders to be civil to you. 

It is very kind. 

But we two will bail you, Mifs, if you will go back 
with us to Mrs. Sinclair’s. 

Not for the world ! 

Hers are very handfome apartments. The 
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The fitter for thofe who own them! 

Thefe are very fad ones. 

The fitter for me / * 

You may be very happy yet, Mifs , if you will. 

. I hope I fhall. 

If you refufe to eat or drink, we will give bail, and 
take you with us. 

Then I will try to eat and drink. Any-thing but go 
with you. 

Will you not fend to your new lodgings ? The people 
will be frighted. 

So they will, if I fend. So they will, if they know 
where I am. 

But have you no things to fend for from thence ? 

There is what will pay for their lodgings and trouble: 
I fhall not leffen their fecurity. 

But perhaps letters or meflages may be left for you there. 

I have very few friends; and to thofe I ha<ve , I will 
fpare the mortification of knowing what has befallen me. 

We are furprifed at your indifference, Mifs Harlowe. 
Will you not write to any of your friends ? 

No. 

W hy, you don’t think of tarrying here always ? 

I fhall not lime always. 

Do you think you are to ftay here, as long as you live? 

That’s as it fhall pleafe God, and thofe who have brought 
me hither. 

Should you like to be at liberty ? 

I am miferable!—What is liberty to the miferable, but 
to be more miferable! 

How, miferable, Mifs? — You may make yourfelfas 
happy as you pleafe. 

I hope you are both happy. 

We are. 

May you be more and more happy 1 

But we wifhjwK to be fo too. 

I never fhall be of your opinion, I believe, as to what 
happinefs is. 

What do you take our opinion of happinefs to be ? 

To live at Mrs. Sinclair’s. 

Perhaps, faid Sally, we were once as fqueamifh and 
narrow-minded as you. 

g'e 
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How came it over with you ? 

Becaufe we faw the ridiculoufnefs of prudery. 

Do you come hither to perfuade me to hate prudery, 

you call it, as much as you do ? 

We came to offer our fervice to you. 

It is out of your power to ferve me. 

Perhaps not. 

It is not in my inclination to trouble you. 

You may be worfe offered. 

Perhaps I may. 

You are mighty fhort, Mifs. 

As I wifh your vifit to be, ladies. 

They owned to me, that they cracked their fans, and 
laughed. 

Adieu, perverfe Beauty! 

Your fervant. Ladies. 

Adieu, Haughty-airs! 

You fee me humbled-- 

As you deferve, Mifs Harlowe. Pride will have a fall. 

Better fall with what you call pride, than Hand with 
meannefs. 

Who does? 

I had once a better opinion o f you, Mifs Horton f — 
Indeed you fhould not infult the miferable. 

Neither fhould the miferable , faid Sally, infult people 
for their civility. 

I fhould be forry if I did. 

Mrs. Sinclair fhall attend you by-and by, to know if 
you have any commands for her. 

I have no wifh for any liberty, but that of refufmg to 
fee her, and one more perfon. 

What we came for, was, to know if you had any pro- 
pofals to make for your inlargement ? 

Then,-it feems, the officer put in. You have very 
^ood friends. Madam, I underhand. Is it not better that 
you make it up ? Charges will run high. A hundred and 
fifty guineas are eafier paid than two hundred. Let thefe 

( ladies bail you, and go along with them ; or write to your 
friends to make it up. 

Sally faid. There is a gentleman who faw you taken, 
?md was fo much moved for you, Mifs Harlowe., that he 
Vol. VI. H ' ~ would 
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would gladly advance the money for you, and leave you 
to pay it when you can. 

See, Lovelace, what curfed devils thefe are! This is 
the way, we know, that many an innocent heart is thrown 
upon keeping, and then upon the town. But for thefe 
wretches thus to go to work with fuch an angel as this!— 
How glad would have been the devililh Sally, to have 
had the lead handle to report to thee a liftening ear, or 
patient fpirit, upon this hint! 

Sir, faid fhe, with high indignation, to the officer, did 
not you fay laft night, that it was as much your bufinefs to 
proted me from the infults of others, as from efcaping ?— 
Cannot I be permitted to fee whom I pleafe j and to refufe 
admittance to thofe I like not ? 

Your creditors, Madam, will expert to fee you. 

Not, if I declare I will not treat with them. 

Then, Madam, you will befentto prifon. 

Prifon, friend!—What doft thou call thy houfe ? 

Not a prifon, Madam. 

Why thefe iron-barred windows then ? Why thefe 
double locks, and bolts all on the outfide, none on the In ? 

And down (he dropt into her chair, and they could not 
get another word from her. She threw her handkerchief 
over her face, as once before, which was foon wet with 
tears; and grievoufly, they own, fhe fobbed. 

Gentle treatment , Lovelace ! — Perhaps thou , as well as 
thefe wretches , wilt think it fo ! 

Sally then ordered a dinner, and faid, They would foon 
be back again, and fee that fhe eat and drank, as a good 
Chriftian fhould,..comporting herfelf to her condition, and 
making the belt of it. ' ; . 

What has not this charming creature fuffered; what has 
fhe not gone thro’ in thefe laft-three months, that I know 
of! — Who would think fuch a delicately-framed perfon 
ccuid have fuftained what fhe has fuftained? We fome- 
times talk of bravery, of courage, of fortitude !—Here 
they are in perfection !—Such bravoes as Thou and I 
fhould never have been able to fupport ourfelves under 
half the perfecutions, the difappointments, and contume¬ 
lies, that Jhe has met with ; but, like cowards, fhould have 
flid out of the world, bafely, by fome back door; that is 
2 tQt 
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to fay, by a fword, by a piftol, by a halter, or knife !— 
But here is a fine-principled lady, who, by dint of this 
noble confideration, as I imagine (what elfe can fupport 
her ?)—That fhe has not diferved the evils Jhe contends 
with ; and that this world is dejigned but as a tranfitory 
Jiate of probation ; and that file is traveling to another* 
a?i4 better; puts up with all the hardfilips of the journey; 

■ and is not to be diverted from her courfe by the attacks 
of thieves and robbers , or any other terrors and difficul- 
: ties ; being affured of an ample reward at the end of it l 

If thou thinkeft this reflection unchara&eriftic, from a 
companion and friend of thine, imagineft thou, that I 
if profited nothing by my attendance on my uncle for fo 
long a time, in his dying ftate; and from the pious re¬ 
flections of the good clergyman, who, day by day, at the 
poor man’s own rcqueft, vifited and prayed by him ?— 
And could I have another fuch infiance as this, , to bring 
all thefe refle&ions home to me ? 

Then who can write of good perfons, and of good fub- 
, je&s, and be capable of admiring them y and not be made 
s lerious for the time , if he write in character ? — And hence 
may we gather, what a benefit to the morals of men the 
& keeping of'good company muft be; while thofe who keep 
only bad , muft neceflarily more and more harden, and be 
hardened. 

* * < 5 ^- 

’Tis twelve of the clock, Sunday night — I can think, 
lif of nothing but of this excellent creature. Her diftrefies fill 
i{$ my head and my heart. I was droiyty for a quarter of an 
hour ; but the fit is gone off. And I will continue the 
melancholy fubjeCt from the.information of thefe wretches. 
$' Enough, I dare-fay, will ari]e in the vifit I lhall make, if 
if admitted to-morrow, to fend by thy fervant, as to the 
way I am likely to find her in. 

After the women had left her, Ihe complained of her 
head and her heart; and feemed terrified witth apprehen- 
fions of being carried once more to Sinclair’s. 

Rrefufing any-thing for breakfaft, Mrs. Rowland came 
up to her, and told her (as thefe wretches owned they 
had ordered her, for fear file Ihould fiarve herfelf). 
That file muf and fcculd have tea, and bread and butter: 

H 2 And 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Mifs Montague, To Mifs Howe. 

Dear Madam , M. //a//, 18. 

I N purfuance of my promife, I will minutely inform 
you of every-thing we know, relating to this Ihock- 
ing tranfa&ion. 

When we returned from you on Thurfday night, and 
made our report of the kind reception both we and our 
melfage met with, in that you had been fo good as to pro¬ 
mife to ufe your intereft with your dear friend ; it put us 
all into fuch good humour with one another, and with 
my coulin Lovelace, that we refolved upon a little tour 
of two days, the Friday and Saturday, in order to give an 
airing to my Lord, and Lady S trah j both having been 
long confined, one by illnefs, the other by melancholy. 
My Lord, his two fillers, and myfelf, were in the coach; 
and all our talk was of dear Mifs Harlowe, and of our 
future happinefs with her. Mr. Lovelace, and my lifter, 
who is his favourite, as he is hers, were in his Phaeton: 
-And whenever we joined company, that was Hill the 
fabjeft. 

As to him, never man praifed a lady, as he did her: 
Never man g;ive greater hopes, and made better refolu- 
tions. He is none of thole that are governed by intereft. 
He is too proud for that. But moll lincerely delighted 
was he in talking of her; and of his hopes of her return¬ 
ing favour. He faid, however, more than once, that he 
feared fhe would not forgive him; for, from his heart, 
he mull fay, he deferved not her forgivenefs : And often, 
and often, that there was not fuch a woman in the world. 

This I mention to fhew you. Madam, that he could 
not at this very time be privy to fuch a barbarous and 
difgraceful treatment. 

We returned not till Saturday night, all in as good hu¬ 
mour with one another, as we went out. We never had 
fuch pleafure in his company before: If he would be 
good, and as he ought to be, no man would be better be¬ 
loved by relations than he. But never was there a greater 
alteration in man when he came home, and received a 
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letter from a meffenger, who, it fcems, had been flatter¬ 
ing himfelf in hopes of a reward, and had been waiting 
for his return from the night before. In fuch a fury !—. 
The man fared but badly. He inftantly ftiut himfelf up 
to write, and ordered man and horfe to be ready to fet 
out before day-light the next morning, to carry the letter 
to a friend in London. J. 

He would not fee us all that night; neither breakfaft 
nor dine with us next day. He ought, he faid, never 
to fee the light; and bid my After, whom he called an 
Innocent (and Ihe being very deftrous to know the occa- 
fion of all this), fhun him; faying, He was a wretch, and 
i made fo by his own inventions, and the confequences of 
them. 

None of us could get out of him what fo difturbed him. 
We (hould too foon hear, he faid, to the utter diffipation 
of all bis hopes, and all ours. 

We could eaftly fuppofe, that all was not right with, 
regard to the worthy young lady. 

He was out each day; and faid, he wanted to run 
away from himfelf. 

Late on Monday night he received a letter from Mr. 
Belford, his moft favoured friend, by his own meffenger ; 
who came back in a foam, man and horfe. Whatever 
were the contents, he was not eafier, but like a madman 
rather : But ftill would not let us know the occafton. But 
to my After, he faid, Nobody, my dear Patfey, who can 
think but of half the plagues that purfue an intriguing 
fpirit, would ever quit the right path. 

He was out, when your meffenger came: But foon 
came in ; and bad enough was his reception from us all. 
And he faid, that his own torments were greater than 
ours, than Mifs Harlowe’s, or yours. Madam, all put to¬ 
gether. He would fee your letter. He always carries 
every-thing before him : And faid, when he had read it, 
that He thanked God, he was not fuch a villain, as you, 
with too much reafon, thought him. 

Thus then he owned the matter to be: 

} He had left general directions to the people of the 
lodgings the dear lady went from, to find out where ftie 
was gone to, if poflible, that he might have an opportu¬ 
nity 
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nity to importune her to be his, before their difference 
was public. The wicked people, officious at leafl, if not 
wicked, difcovered where fhe was on Wednefday j and, 
for fear fhe fhould remove before they could have his or* 
ders, they put her under a gentle rejlraint , as they call 
it; and difpatched away a meffenger to acquaint him with 
it ; and to take his orders. 

This meffenger arrived here on Friday afternoon; and 
tarried till we returned on Saturday night:—And when 
he read the letter he brought—I have told you. Madam, 
what a fury he was in. 

The letter he retired to write, and which he difpatched 
away fo early on Sunday morning, was to conjure his 
friend Mr. Belford, on receipt of it, to fly to the lady, 
and fet her free j and to order all her things to be fent 
her; and to clear him of fo black and villainous a fadt,. 
as he juftly called it. 

And by this time, he doubts not that all is happily 
over; and the Beloved of his foul (as he calls her at every 
word) in an eafier and happier way than fhe was before 
the horrid fadt. And now he owns, that the reafon why 
Mr. Belford’s letter fet him into ftronger ravings, was, 
becaufe of his keeping him wilfully, and on purpofe to 
torment him, in fufpenfe; and refledling very heavily 
upon him (for Mr. Belford, he fays, was ever the lady’s 
friend and advocate), and only mentioning, that he had 
waited upon her ; referring to his next for further particu¬ 
lars ; which he could have told him at the time. 

He declares, and we can vouch for him, that he has 
been, ever fince laft Saturday night, the miferableft of 
men. 

He forbore going up himfelf, that it might not be ima¬ 
gined he was guilty of fo black a contrivance ; and went 
up to complete any bafe view’s in confequence of it. 

Believe us all, dear Mifs Howe, under the deepeft con¬ 
cern at this unhappy accident; which will, we fear, ex- 
afperate the charming fufferer; not too much for the oc- 
caflon, but too much for our hopes. 

O what wretches arc thefe free-living men, Vvho love 
to tread in intricate paths; and, when once they err, 
know not how far out of the way their headftrong courfe 
may lead them! My 
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My filler joins her thanks with mine to your good mo¬ 
ther and felt, for the favours you heaped upon us lad 
Thurfday. We befeech your continued interelt as to the 
fubjedl of our vifit. It (hall be all our dudies to oblige, 
and recompenfe, the dear lady, to the utmoft of our 
power, for what (he has fuffered from the unhappy man. 
We are, dear Madam, 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 

•' • '•< Charlotte ? , 

Martha ^Montague. 

Dear Mifs Howe, 

W E join in the above requeft of Mifs Charlotte and 
Mifs Patty Montague, for your favour and in- 
terell; being convinced, that the accident was an acci¬ 
dent ; and no plot or contrivance of a wretch too full of 
them. We are. Madam, 

Tour mojl obedient humble Servants , 

M. 

Sarah Sadleir. 
Eliz. Lawrance. 

Dear Mifs Howe, 

A FTER what is written above, by names and cha- 
radlers of fuch unquedionable honour, I might 
have been excufed figning a name almoil as hatefu: to 
myfelf, as I KNOW it is to you. But the above will 
have it fo. Since therefore I mufl write, it (hall be the 
truth 5 which is, That, if I may be once more admitted 
to pay my duty to the mod-deferving and mod injured 
of her fex, I will be content to do it with a halter about 
my neck ; and attended by a parfon on my right-hand, 
and the hangman on my left, be doomed, at her will, ei¬ 
ther to the church or the gallows. 

IT uefday , Your mojl humble Servant, 

July 18. Robt. Lovelace, 


LETTER XL. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Sunday night , July 16. 

HAT a curfed piece of work had thou made of 
it, with the mod excellent of 1 Thou 

, 
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mayeft be in earned, or in jeft, as thou wilt; but the 
poor lady will not be long either thy fport, or the fport 
of fortune! 

I will give thee an account of a fcene that wants but 
her affefting pen to reprefent it juftly; and it would wring 
all the black blood out of thy callous heart. 

Thou only, who art the author of her calamities, fhouldfl 
have attended her in her prifon. I am unequal to fuch a 
talk : Nor know I any other man but would. 

This laft: aft, however unintended by thee, yet a con¬ 
sequence of thy general orders,* and too likely to be 
thought agreeable to thee, by thofe who know thy other 
villainies by her, has finilhed thy barbarous work. And 
I advife thee to trumpet forth every-where, how much in 
earned thou art to marry her, whether thou art or not. 

Thou mayed fafely do it. She will not live to put thee 
to the trial; and it will a little palliate for thy enormous 
ufage of her, and be a means to make mankind, who 
know not what I know of the matter, herd a little longer 
with thee, and forbear to hunt thee to thy fellow-favages 
in the Libyan wilds and deferts. 

Your meflenger found me at Edgware, expefting to 
dinner with me Several friends, whom I had invited three 
days before. I fent apologies to them, as in a cafe of 
life and death ; and fpeeded to town to the wicked wo¬ 
man’s : For how knew I but fliocking attempts might be 
made upon her by the curfed wretches; perhaps by thy 
contrivance, in order to mortify her into thy meafures ? 

Little knows the public what villainies are committed 
in thele abominable houfes, upon innocent creatures drawn 
into their fnares! * 

Finding the lady not there, I ported away to the offi¬ 
cer’s, altho’ Sally told me, that Ihe had been but juft come 
fjrom thence ; and that Ihe had refufed to fee her, or, as 
(he fent down word, any*body elfe; being refolved to 
have the remainder of that Sunday to herfelf, as it might, 
perhaps, be the laft (he Ihould ever fee. 

I had the fame thing told me, when I got thither. 

I fent up to let her know, that I came with a commif- 
fion to fet her at liberty. I was afraid offending up the 
name of a man known to be thy friend. She abfolutaely 
~ 1 refufed 
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refufed to fee any man, however, for that day, or to an- 
fwer farther to any thing faid from me. 

Having therefore informed myfelf of all that the officer, 
and his wife, and fervant, could acquaint me with, as 
*<eli in relation to the horrid arreft, as to her behaviour, 
and the womens to her j and her ill Hate of health ; I went 
back to Sinclair's, as I will dill call her, and heard the 
three womens dory : From all which, I am enabled to 
give thee the following (hocking particulars: Which may 
ferve, till I can fee the unhappy lady herfelf to-morrow, 
if then I can gain admittance to her. Thou wilt find, 
that T have been very minute in my inquiries. 

Thy villain it was, that fet the poor lady, and had 
the impudence to appear, and abet the fherifFs officers in 
the curfed tranfaflion. He thought, no doubt, that he 
was doing the moil acceptable fervice to his bleffed ma¬ 
iler. They had got a chair ; the head ready up, as foon 
as Service was over. And as fhe came out of the church, 
at the door fronting Bedford-dreet, the officers, depping 
to her, whifpered, that they had_an action againdher. 

She was terrified, trembled, and turned pale. 

Adion! faid Ihe. What is that? — I have committed 
no bad ad ion ! —Lord blefs me ! Men, what mean you ? 

That you are our prifoner. Madam ? 

Prifoner , Sirs! — What—How—Why—What have I 
done ? 

You mull go with us. Be pleafed. Madam, to dep 
into this chair. 

With youl —With men !—Mud go with men !—lam 
not ufed to go with Jlrange men! —Indeed you mud ex- 
cufe me ! 

We can’t excufe you : We are Iheriff's-officers. — We 

i have a Writ againd you. You mujl go with us, and you 
fhall know at whofe Suit. 

Suit! faid the charming innocent; I don’t know what 
you mean. Pray, men, don’t lay hands upon me!—They 
offering to put her into the chair. I am not ufed to be 
thus treated !—I have done nothing to deferve it. 

She then fpied thy villain—O thou wretch, faid (he, 
where is thy vile mailer? — Am I again to be bis prifoner? 
Help, good people! 

A croud 
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A croud had before begun to gather. 

My mailer is in the country. Madam, many miles ofF: 
If you pleafe to go with theie men, they will treat you 
civilly. 

The people were moft of them ftruck with compaflion. 
A fine young creature! — A thouland pities! fome.-— 
While fome few threw out vile and fhocking reflections : 
But a gentleman interpoled, and demanded to fee the fel¬ 
lows authority. : 

They (hewed it. Is your name Clarifla Harlowe, Ma¬ 
dam ? faid he. 

Yes, yes, indeed, ready to fink, my name was Cla- 
rifla Harlowe :—But it is now Wretchednefs ! —Lord be 
merciful to me ! what is to come next ? 

/ You muft go with thefe men. Madam, faid the gentle¬ 
man : They have authority for what they do. He pitied 
her, and retired. 

Indeed you muft, faid one chairman. 

Indeed you muft, faid the other. 

Can no-body, joined in another gentleman, be applied 
to T who will fee that fo fine a creature is notill ufed? 

Thy'villain anfwered. Orders were given particularly 
for that. She had rich relations. She need but a(k and 
have. She would only be carried to the officer’s houfe, 
till matters could be made up. The people fhe had lodged 
with, loved her: But fhe had left her lodgings privately. 

O! had fhe thofe tricks already ? cried one or two. 

She heard not this—But faid. Well, if I muft go, I 
muft!—I cannot refift—But I will not be carried to the 
woman’s!—I will rather die at your feet, than be car¬ 
ried to the woman’s! 

You won’t be carried there. Madam, cried thy fellow. 

Only to my houfe, Madam, faid one of the officers. 

Where is That ? 

In High-Holborn, Madam. 

I know not where High-Holbom is : But any-where, 
except to the woman’s.—But am I to go with men only ? 

Looking about her, and feeing the three paffages, to 
wit, that leading to Henrietta-ftreet, that to King-ftreet, 
and the fore-right one, to Bedford-ftreet, crouded, fhe 
ftarted—Any-where—Any-where, faid fhe, but to the wo- 

’ .* * man’s! 
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man’s! And ftepping into the chair, threw herfelf on the 
feat, in the utmoft diftrefs and confufion — Carry me, 
carry me out of fight — Cover me — Cover me up — for 
ever! — were her words. 

Thy villain drew the curtains: She had not power; and 
they went away with her, thro’ a vaft croud of people. 

Here I mull reft. I can write no more at prefent. Only, 
Lovelace, remember. All this «was to a ClariJJ'a ! ! f 










The unhappy lady fainted away when, Ihe was taken 
out of the chair at the officer’s houfe. 

Several people followed the chair to the very houfe, 
which is in a wretched court. Sally was there ; and 
fatisfied fome of the inquirers, that the young gentlewo¬ 
man would be exceedingly well ufed : And they foon di- 
fperfed. 

Dorcas was alfo there; but came not in her fight. Sally, 
as a favour, offered to carry her to.her former lodgings : 
But Ihe declared, they Ihould carry her thither a corpfe, 
if they did. 

Very gentle ufage the women boaft of: So would a 
vultur, could it fpeak, with the entrails of its prey upon 
its rapacious talons. Of this thou’it judge, from what I 
have to recite. 

She alked, What was meant by this ufage of her ?—« 
People told me, faid Ihe, that I mu.fi go with the men !— 
That they had authority to take me : So I fubmitted. 
But now, what is to be the end of this difgraceful violence ? 

The end, faid the vile Sally Martin, is, for honeft peo¬ 
ple to come at their own. 

Blefs me! Have I taken away any thing that belongs 
to thofe who have obtained this power over me ?—I have 
left very valuable things behind me ; but have taken no¬ 
thing away, that is not my own. 

And who do you think, Mifs Harlowe , for I under- 
ftand, faid the curfed creature, you are not married ; who 
do you think is to pay for your board and your lodgings; 
fuch handfome lodgings! for fo long a time as you were 
at Mrs. Sinclair’s ? 

Lord have mercy upon me! Mifs Martin (I think you 
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And that, as fhe had friends who could fupport her, if 
{he wrote to them, it was a wrong thing, both for her- 
felf and tbem y to ftarve herfelf thus. 

If it be for your own fakes , faid Ihe, that is another 
thing : Let coffee, or tea, or chocolate, or what you will, 
.be got: And put down a chicken to my account every¬ 
day, if you pleafe, and eat it yourfelves. I will tafte it, 
if I can. I would do nothing to hinder you: I have 
friends will pay you liberally, when they know I am gone. 

They wonder'd at her ftrange compofure, in fuch di- 
vltrefles. 

They were nothing, fhe faid, to what fhe had fufFer'd 
.already, from the vileft of all men. The difgrace of 
feizing her in the ftreet ; multitudes of people about her ; 
fhocking^ imputations wounding her ears ; had indeed 
..been very affe£ting to her. But that was over.— Every 
.thing foon would ! — And fhe fhould be ftill more com- 
pofed, were it not for the apprehenfions of feeing one 
man, and one woman ; and being tricked or forced back 
:to the vileft houfe in the world. 

Then were it not better to give way to the two gentle¬ 
womens offer to bail her ?—They could tell her, it was a 
.very kind proffer; and what was not be met with every 
day. 

She believ’d fo. 

The ladies might, poffibly, difpenfe with her going 
back to the houfe fhe had fuch an antipathy to. Then 
the compaffionate gentleman, who was inclined to make 
it up with her creditors on her own bond, it was ftrange 
to them fhe hearkened not to fo generous a propofal. 

Did the two ladies tell you who the gentleman was ?~i- 
Or, Did they fay any more on that fubjeft ? 

Yes, they did; and hinted to me, faid the woman, that 
you had nothing to do, but to receive a vifit from the 
gentleman, and the money, they believed, would be laid 
down on your own bond or note. 

She was ftartled. 

I charge you, faid fhe, as you will anfwer it one day 
to my friends, that you bring no gentleman into my com¬ 
pany. I charge you don’t. If you do, you know not 
what may be the confequence. 

4 They 
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They apprehended no bad confequence,- they faid, in 
doing their duty : And if (he knew not her own good,- 
her friends would thank them for taking any innocent fteps 

I te ferve her, tho’ againft her will. 

Don’t pulh me upon extremities, man ! — Don’t make 
me defperate, woman!—I have no fmall difficulty, not- 
withiianding the feeming compofure you juft now took 
notice of, to bear, as I ought to bear, the evils I fuffer. 
Bat if you bring a man or men to me, be the pretence 
what it will- 

She ftopt there, and look’d fo earneftly, and fo wildly* 
they faid, that they did not know but (he would do fome 
harm to herfelf, if they difobeyed her; and that would 
be a fad thing in their houfe, and might be their ruin. So 
they promifed, that no man (hould be brought to her, • 
but by her own confent. 

Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to drink a difli of 
tea, and tafte fome bread and butter, about eleven on 
Saturday morning.: Which (he probably did, to have an 
excufe not to dine with* the women, when they returned. 

But (he would not quit her frifon-roum , as (lie called it, - 
to go into their parlour. 

“ Unbarred windows, and a lightfomer apartment, (he 
“ faid, had too chearful an appearance for her mind.” 

At another time, “ The light of the fun was irkfome' 
u to her. The fun feemed to (hine in to mock her woes.” 

And when, foon after, a (bower fell, (he looked at it 
thro’ the bars: “ How kindly, faid (he, do the elements 
*< weep, to keep me company!” 

“ Methought, added (he, the fun darting in, a while 
“ ago, and gilding thofe iron bars, played upon me, like 
“ the two women, who came to infult my haggard looks, 
4t by the word Beauty ; and my dejetted heart, with the 
** word Haughty-airs !" 

Sally came again at dinner-time, to fee how Jhe fared , 

I as (he told her ; and that (he did not ftarve herfelf: And, 
as (he wanted to have fome talk with her, if (lie gave her 
leave, (he would dine with her. 

! I cannot eat. 

You muft try,* Mifs Harlowe. 
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And, dinner being ready juft then, (he offered her hand, 
and defired her to walk down. 

No ; fhe would not ftir out of her prifon room. 

Thefe fullen airs won’t do. Mifs Harlowe: Indeed they 
won’t. 

She was filent. 

You will have harder ufage than any you have ever yet 
known, I can tell you, if you come not into fome hu¬ 
mour to make matters up. 

She was ftill filent. 

Come, Mifs, walk down to dinner. Let me in treat 
you, do. Mifs Horton is below: She was once your 
favourite. 

She waited for an anfwer: But received none. 

We came to make fome propofals to you,, for your 
good; tho’you affronted us fo lately. And we would 
not let Mrs. Sinclair come in perfon, becaufe we thought 
to oblige you. 

That is indeed obliging. 

Come, give me your hand, Mifs Harlowe : You are 
obliged to me, I can tell you That: And let us go down 
to Mifs Horton. 

Fxcufe me: I will not ftir out of this room. 

Would you have me and Mifs Horton dine in this filthy 
bed-room ? 

It is not a bed-room to me. I have not been in bed $ 
nor will, while I am here. 

And yet you care not, as I fee, to leave the houfe.—* 
And fo you won’t go down, Mifs Harlowe ? 

I won’t, except I am forced to it. 

Well, well, let it alone. I fha’n’t afk Mifs Horton to 
dine in this room, I allure you. I will fend up a plate. 

uind away the little faucy toad fluttered down. 

And when they had dined, up they came together. 

Well, Mifs, you would not eat any thing, it feems ?— 

\ ery pretty fullen airs thefe 1—JvTo wonder the hqnefl gen¬ 
tleman had fuch a hand with you. 

She only held up her hands and ey r es; the tears trick¬ 
ling down her cheeks. 

Info lent devils!—How much more cruel and infulting are 
bad women , even than bad men .' 

Methinks, 
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Methinks, Mifs, faid Sally, you-arc a little ff!j, to 
what we have feen you. Pity fuch a nice lady Ihould not 
have changes of apparel. Why won’t you lend to.your 
lodgings for linen, at lead ? 

I am not nice now. , . . 

Mifs looks well and clean in any thiftg, faid Polly. 
But, dear Madam, why won’t you fend to'yoiir lodging^ ? 
It is but kind to the people. They mull h'av^ a concern 
about you. And your Mifs Howe will wonder what*s be¬ 
come of you ; for, no doubt, you correfpond. 

She turned from them, and, to herfelf, faid. Too much! 
Too much! —She tolled her handkerchief, wet before with 
her tears, from her, and held her apron to her eyes.; ‘ 

Don’t weep, Mifs 1 faid the vile Polly. 

Yet do, cry’d the viler Sally, if it be a relief. Nothing, 
as Mr. Lovelace once told me, dries fooner than tears. 
For once I too wept mightily. 

I could not bear the recital of this with patience. Yet 
I curfed them not fo much as I Ihould have done, had X 
not had a mind to get from them all the particulars of 
their gentle treatment; and this for two reafons ; thetone, 
that I might llab thee to the heart with the repetition ; the 
other, that I might know upon what terms I am likely 
to fee the unhappy lady to-morrow. 

Well, but, Mifs Harlowe, cry’d Sally, do you think 
thefe forlorn airs pretty ? You are a good Chriftian, child. 
Mrs. Rowland tells me, fhe has got you a Bible-book— 
O there it lies 1 —I make no doubt, but you have doubled 
down the ufeful places, as honeft Matt. Prior fays. 

Then rifmg, and taking it up—Ay, fo you have—The 
Book of Job! One opens naturally here, I fee— My mam¬ 
ma made me a fine bible fcholar .—Ecclcfaficus too !— 
That’s Apocrypha, as they call it—You fee, Mifs Hor¬ 
ton, I know fomething of the book. 

They propofed once more to bail her, and to go home 
with them. A motion which fhe received with the fame 
indignation as before. 

Sally told her, That fhe had written in a very favour¬ 
able manner, in her behalf, to you; and that fhe every 
hour expe&ed an anfwery and made no doubt, that you 
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would come up- with the meffenger,. and gcneroufly pay- 
the whole debt, and afk.her pardon for negledling it. 

This difturbed her fo much,, that they feared fhe would 
have fallen into fits. She could not bear your name, fhe 
laid. She hoped, fhe fhould never fee you more: And. 
v/ere you to intrude yourfelf, dreadful confequences might 
follow. 

Surely, they faid, Ihe would be glad to be releafed' 
from her confinement. 

Indeed fhe Jhould , now they had begun to alarm her- 
with bis name,, who was the author of all her. woes: And- 
who, fne now faw plainly,, gave way to-this new outrage, 
in order to bring her to his own infamous terms. 

Why then, they afked, would Ihe not write to her 
friends,, to pay Mrs. Sinclair’s demand b 

Becaufe Ihe hoped Ihe fhould not long trouble any¬ 
body; and becaufe fne knew, that the payment of the 
money, if Ihe were able to pay it,, was not what was aim¬ 
ed at. . ' 

Sally owned, that (he told her, That, truly, fhe had* 
thought herfelf as well defeended and as well educated as 
herfelf, tho’ not intitled to fuch confiderable fortunes. And. 
had the impudence to infill upon it to me to be truth. 

She had the infolence to add, to the lady, That fhe had 
as much reafon asy&e, to expettMr. Lovelace would mar¬ 
ry her ; he having contradted to do fo before he knew Mif» 
ClarifTa Harlowe : And that fhe had it under his hand and 
fenl too —or elfe he had not obtained his end : Therefore, 
it was not likely Ihe fhould be fo officious as to do his 
work againft herfelf, if Ihe thought Mr. Lovelace had de¬ 
signs upon her, like what fhe prtfutned to hint at: That, 
for her part, her only view was,, to procure liberty to a 
young gentlewoman,, who made tliofe things grievous to 
her, which would not be made fuch a rout about by any¬ 
body elfe —* and to procure the payment of a juft debt to. 
her friend Mrs. Sinclair. 

She befought them to leave her. She wanted not thefe 
inftances, fhe faid, to- convince her of the company fhe 
was in: And told them, that, to get rid of fuch vifitors,, 
and of ftiU worfe that fhe apprehended, fhe would write 
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to one friend to raife the money for her; tho’ it would be 
death for her to do fo; becaufe that friend could not do 
it without her mother, in whofe eye it would give a felfhh 
appearance to a friendfhip, that was above all fordid alloys. 

They advifed her to write out of hand. 

But how much muft I write for? What is the fum ? 
Should I not have had a bill delivered me ?—God knows,. 
I took not your lodgings. But he that could treat me, as 
he has done, could do this! 

Don't fpeak againft Mr. Lovelace, Mifs Harlo*we. He 
is a man I greatly efteem [Curfed toad !]. And," ’bating 
that he will take his advantage, where he can, of Us filly 
credulous girls, he is a man of honour. 

She lifted up her hands and eyes, inftead of fpeaking: 
And well fhe might! For any words fhe could have ufed, 
could not have expreffed the anguilh fhe mud feel, on be¬ 
ing comprehended in the U S. 

She muft write for one hundred and fifty guineas, at 
feaft: Two hundred, if fhe were fhort of money, might 
as well be written for. 

Mrs. Sinclair, fhe faid, had all her cloaths. Let them 
be fold, fairly fold, and the money go as far as it would 
go. She had alfo a few other valuables j but no money 
(none at all), but the poor half-guinea, and the little fil- 
ver they had feen. She would give bond to pay all that 
her apparel, and the other matters fhe had, would fall 
fhort of. She had great effects belonging to her of right. 
Her bond would, and muft, be paid, were it for a thou- 
fand pounds. But her cloaths fhe fhould never want. She 
believed, if not too much undervalued, thofe, and her 
few valuables, would anfwer every-thing. She wifhed- 
for no furplus, but to difeharge the laft expencesand 
forty fhillings would do as well- for thofe, as forty pounds. 
Let my ruin, faid fhe, lifting up her eyes, be large, be 
eowPLETE, in this life /—/For a compojition y let it be com¬ 
plete — And there fhe flopped. No doubt alluding to 
her father's futurely-extsnded curfe I 

The wretches could not help wifhing to me for the op¬ 
portunity of making fuch a purchace for their own wear. 
How I curfed them! and, in my heart, thee! — But too 
probable, thought I, that this vile Sally Martin may hope 
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[Tho’ thou art incapable of it], that her Lovelace, as (he 
has the aflurance, behind thy back, to call thee, may pre¬ 
sent her with fome of the poor lady’s fpoils! 

Will not Mrs. Sinclair, proceeded Ihe, think my cloaths 
a fecurity, till they can be fold ? They are very good 
cloaths. A fuit or two but juft put on, as it were; never 
worn. They coft much more than is demanded of me. 
My father lowed to fee me fine. —All Ihall go. But let me 
have the particulars of her demand. 1 fuppofe I mull 
pay for m y defir oyer (that was her well-adapted word!), 
and his fervants, as well as for myfelf.—I am content 
to do fo—- Indeed I am content to do fo—I am above 
wiftiing, that any-body, who could thus aft, Ihould be fo 
much as expoftulated with, as to the juftice and equity 
of it. If 1 have but enough to pay the demand, I fhaM 
be fatisfied ; and will leave the bafenefs of fuch an aftion 
as this, as an aggravation of a guilt, which I thought 
could not be aggravated. 

I own, Lovelace, I have malice in this particularity, in 
order to fting thee to the heart. And, let me alk thee. 
What now thou canft think of thy barbarity, thy unprece¬ 
dented barbarity, in having reduced a perfon of her rank, 
fortune, talents, and virtue, fo low ? 

The wretched women, it muft be owned, aft but in 
their profeilion; a profeflion thou haft been the principal 
means of reducing thefe two to aft in. And they know 
what thy defigns have been, and how far profecuted. It 
is, in their opinions, ufing her gently y that they have for- 
born to bring to her the woman fo juftly odious to her; and 
that they have not threatened her with the introducing to 
her ftrange men : Nor yet brought into her company their 
fpirit-lreakers, and humbling-droncs (fellows not allowed to 
carry ftingsl, to trace and force her back to their detefted 
houfe ; and, when there, into all their meafures. 

Till I came, they thought thou wouldft not be dif- 
pleafed at any-thing fhe fuftered, that could help to mor¬ 
tify her into a ftatc of lhame and difgrace; and bring her 
to comply with thy views, when thou Ihouldft come to 
releafe her from thefe wretches, as from a greater evil 
than cohabiting with thee. 

When thou confidereft thefe things, thou wilt make no 
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difficulty of believing, that this their own account of their 
behaviour to this admirable lady, has been far Ihort of 
their infults : And the lefs, when I tell thee, that, all to¬ 
gether, their ufage had fuch eifetts upon her, that they 
left her in violent hyfterics; ordering an apothecary to 
be fent for, if /he fhould continue in them, and be worfe; 
and particularly (as they had done from the firft) that 
they kept out of her way any edged or pointed inftrument; 
efpecially a penknife; which, pretending to mend a pen, 
they faid, /he might a/k for. 

At twelve Saturday night, Rowland fent to tell them, 
that /he was fo ill,’ that he knew not what might be the 
ilfue ; and wi/hed her out of his houfe. 

And ttiis made them as heartily wifli to hear from you. 
For their me/Tenger, to their great furprize, was not then 
returned from M. Hall. And they were fure he mult 
have reached that place by Friday night. 

Early on Sunday morning, both devils went to fee how 
/he did. They had fuch an account of her weaknefs, 
lownefs, and anguilh, that they forbore, out of compaf- 
iion, they faid, finding their vifits fo difagreeable to her, 
to fee her. But their apprehenfion of what might be the 
iffue was, no doubt, their principal confideration : No¬ 
thing elfe could have foftened fuch flinty bofoms. 

They fent for the apothecary Rowland had had to her, 
and gave him, and Rowland, and his wife, and maid, 
paradeful injunctions for the utmofl care to be taken of 
her : No doubt, with an Old-Bailey forecaft. And they 
fent up to let her know what orders they had given : But 
that, underftanding (he had taken fomething to compofe 
herfelf, they would not difturb her. 

She had fcrupled, it feems, to admit the apothecary's-vifit 
over-night, becaufe he was a M A N :—And could not be 
prevailed upon, till they pleaded their cro.n fafety to her. 

They went again, from church — Lord,. Bob, thefe 
creatures go to church ! — But fhe fent them down word, 
that fhe mull have all rhe remainder of the day to herfelf. 

When I firft caine, and told them of thy execrations 
for what they had done, and joined my own to them, 
they were aftonifhed The mother faid, fhe had thouglu 
fte had known Mr. Lovelace better; and expeCted thanks, 
and not curfes. H 6 j e While 
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While I was with them, came back halting and curb¬ 
ing, molt horribly, their mellenger; by reafon of the ill— 
ufage he had received from you, inftead of the reward he 
had been taught to expect*, for the fuppofed good news 
that he carried down, of the lady’s being found out, and 
fecured.—A pretty fellow 1 art thou not, to abufe people 
for the confequences of thy own faults ? 

Under what Ihocking difadvantages* and with this ad¬ 
dition to them, that I am thy friend and intimate, am 1 
to make a vifit to this unhappy lady to-morrow morning : 
In thy name too !—Enough to be refufed, that I am of a 
fex r to which, for thy fake, fhefas fo juflifiable an aver¬ 
sion: Nor,, having fuch a tyrant of a father, and fuch an 
implacable brother, has Ihe reafon to make an exception 
in favour of any of it on their accounts. 

It is three o’clock. I will clofe here; and take a little 
reft : What I have written will be a proper preparative 
for what lhall offer by-and-by. 

Thy fervant is not to return without a letter, he tells me j: 
and that thou expeCteft him back in the morning. Thou 
liaft fellows enough where thou art, at thy command. If 
I find any difficulty in feeing the lady,, thy mefifenger 
lhall poll away with this.—Let him look to broken bones*, 
and other confequences, if what he carries anfwer not thy 
expectation. But, if I am admitted, thou (halt have this 
and the refult of my audience both together. In the for¬ 
mer cafe, thou mayeft fend another, fervant to wait the 
next advices* from 

- j 1 . Belford, 

j. 

LETTER XLI. 

Jlfr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Monday , July 17 . 

A BOUT fix this morning I went to Rowland’s. Mrs.. 
*** Sinclair was to follow me,, in order to difmifs the 
aCtion ; but not to come in fight. 

Rowland* upon inquiry, told me, that the lady was 
extremely ill; and that fhe had defired, not to let any¬ 
body but his wife or maid come near her. 

I faid,. 
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I faid, I mujl fee her. I had told him my bufinefs 
over-night; and I mujl fee her. 

His wife went up: But returned prefently, faying. She 
could not get her to fpeak to her; yet that her eye-lids 
moved; tho’ fhe either would not, or could not, open 
them, to look up at her. 

Oons, woman, faid I, the lady may be in a fit: Ther 
lady may be dying.—Let me go up. Shew me the way. 

A horrid hole of a houfe, in an alley they call a court; 
flairs wretchedly narrow,, even to the firil-floor rooms: 
And into a den they led me,, with broken walls, which 
had been papered,, as I faw by a multitude of tacks, and 
fome torn bits held on by the rufty heads. 

The floor indeed was clean, but the ceiling was fmoked 
with variety of figures, and initials of names, that had 
been the woful employment of wretches^ who had no- 
other way to amufe tbemfelves. 

A bed at one corner, with coarfe curtains tacked up at 
the feet to the ceiling; becaufe the curtain rings were 
broken off; but a coverlid upon it with a cleanifh look, 
tho’ plaguily in tatters, and the corners tied up in talfels, 
that the rents in it migh. go no farther. 

The windows dark and double-barred, the tops boarded 
up to fave mending; and only a little four-paned eylet- 
hole of a cafement to let in air; more, however, coming 
in at broken panes, than could come in at That. 

Four old turkey-worked chairs, burden-bottomed, the 
fluffing flaring out. 

An old, tottering, worm-eaten table, that had more 
nails bellowed in mending it to make it Hand, than the 
table coft fifty years ago, when new. 

On the mantle-piece was an iron fhove-up candleftick,. 
with a lighted candle in it, twinkle,, twinkle, twinkle, 
four of them, I fuppofe, for a peny. 

Near that,, on.the fame fhelf, was an old looking-glafs, 
cracked thro’ the middle, breaking out into a thoufand 
points; the crack given it, perhaps, in a rage, by fome 
poor creature, to whom it gave the reprefentation of his 
heart’s woes in his face. 

The chimney had two half-tiles in it on one fide, and 
•ne whole one on the other; which fhewed it had been in 

better 
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better plight; but now the very morter had followed the * 
reft of the tiles, in every other place, and left the bricks 
bare. 

An old half-barred ftove-grate was in the chimney; and 
in that a large ftone-bottle without a neck, filled with 
baleful eugh, as an ever-green, withered fouthern-wood, 
and fweet-briar, and fprigs of rue in flower. 

To finifh the fhocking defeription, in a dark nook flood 
an old, broken-bottomed cane couch, without a fquab, or . ** 
coverlid, funk at one corner, and unmortifed, by the h 
failing of one of its worm-eaten legs, which lay in two 
pieces under the wretched piece of furniture it could no 
longer fupport. * 

And This, thou horrid Lovelace, was the bedchamber of «a 
the divine Clarijfa If f *5 

I had leifure to caft my eye on thefe things : For, going 
up foftly, the poor lady turned not about at our entrance j 
nor, till I fpoke, moved her head. h 

She was kneeling in a corner of the room, near the 
difmal window, againft the table, on an old bolfter, as it tl 
feemed to be, of the cane couch, half-covered with her 'i 
handkerchief; her back to the door; which was only 
jfhut to (No need of faftenings!); her arms eroded upon 
the table, the fore-finger of her right-hand in her bible. She 
had perhaps been reading in it, and could read no longer. a 
Paper, pens, ink, lay by her book, on the table. Her 
drefs was white damafk, exceeding neat; but her flays ^ 
feemed not tight-laced. I was told afterwards, that her i* 
laces had been cut, when fhe fainted away at her entrance * 

into this curfed place; and fhe had not been folicitous V 
enough about her drefs, to fend for others. Her head- 
drefs was a little difeompofed ; her charming hair, in na- i 
tural ringlets, as you have heretofore deferibed it, but a 
little tangled, as if not lately kembed, irregularly fhading i| 
one fide of the lovelieft neck in the world ; as her disor¬ 
dered, rumpled handkerchief did the other. Her face [O 0 
how altered from what I had feen it f Yet lovely in fpite * 
of all her griefs and fufferings ! ] was reclined, when we 
entered, upon her crofled arms; but fo, as not more than 
one fide of it to be h’d. 

When I furveyed the room around, and the kneeling 
~ . lady, 
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lady, funk with majefty too in her white, flowing robes 
[for flie had not on a hoop], fpreading the dark, tho’ 
not dirty, floor, and illuminating that horrid corner ; her 
linen beyond imagination white, confidering that (he had 
not been undrefled ever flnce fhe had been here; I thought 
my concern would have choaked me. Something rofe in 
my throat, I know not what, which made me, for a moment* 
guggle, as it were, for fpeech : Which, at laft, forcing its 
way, Con-Con-Confound you both, faid I to the man and 
woman, is this an apartment for fuch a lady ? And could 
the curfed devils of her own fex, who vifited this fuffering 
1 angel, fee her, and leave her, in fo damned a nook ? 

Sir; we would have had the lady to accept of our own 
bedchamber ; but fhe refufed it. We are poor people— 
And we expert no-body will flay with us longer than they 
can help it. 

You are people chofen purpofely, I doubt not, by the 
damned woman who has employed you: And if your 
ufage of this lady has been but half as bad as your houfe, 
you had better never to have feen the light. 

Up then raifed the charming fuffercr her lovely face; 
but with fuch a fignificance of woe overfpreading it, that 
I could not, for the foul of me, help being vifibly affe&ed. 

She waved her hand two or three times towards the 
door, as if commanding me to withdraw ; and difpleafed 
at my intrufion; but did not fpeak. 

Permit me. Madam — I will not approach one ftep farther 
without your leave — Permit me, for one moment, the 
favour of your ear ! 

No—No—Go, go; MAN, with an emphalis—And 
would have faid more; but, as if flruggling in vain for 
words, flie feemed to give up fpeech for loft, and dropp’d 
her head down once more, with a deep figh, upon her. 
left arm; her right, as if fhe had not the ufe of it (numb¬ 
ed, I fuppofe), felf-moved, dropping down on her fide. 

O that thou hadft been there ! and in my place!—But 
by what I then felt, in myfelf, I am convinced, that a 
capacity of being moved by the diftrefles of our fellow- 
creatures, is far from being difgraceful to a manly heart. 
With what pleafure, at that moment, could I have given 
up my own life, could I but firft have avenged this charm- 
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ing creature, and cut the throat of her dejlroyer , as /he 
emphatically calls thee, tho’ the friend that I bell love! 
And yet, at the fame time, my heart and my eyes gave 
way to a foftnefs, of which (tho’not fo hardened a wretch 
as thou) it was never before fo fufceptible. 

I dare not approach you, dearelt Lady, without your 
leave: But on my knees I befeech you to permit me to 
releafe you from this damned houfe, and out of the power 
of the accurfed woman,, who was the occafion of vour 
being here! 7 

She lifted up her fweet face once more, and beheld me 
on my knees, ^iever knew I before what it was to pray 
fo heartily. r J 

Are you not—Are you not Mr.. Belford, Sir ? .I think 
your name is Belford ? 

It is. Madam, and I ever was a worlhiper of your 
virtues, and an advocate for you; and I come to releafe 
you from the hands you are in. 

And in whofe to place me ? O leave me, leave me ! 
Let me never riie from this fpot \ Let me never,' never 
more believe in man ! 

This moment, deare/l Lady, this very moment, if you 
pleafe, you may depart whitherfoever you think fit. You 
are abfolutely free, and your own miltrefs. 

I had now as lieve die here in this plice, as any-where. 

I will owe no obligation to any friend of him in whofe 
company you have feen me. So, pray, Sir, withdraw. 

Then turning to the officer, Mr. Rowland I think your 
name is ? I am better reconciled to your houfe than 1 was 
at firft. If you can but engage, that I /hall have no-body 
come near me but your wife; no Man ! and neither of 
thofe women, who have fported with my calamities ; T 
will die with you, and in this very corner. And you lhall 
be well fadsfied for the trouble you have had with me.— 

I have value enough for that—for, fee, I have a diamond 
ring; taking it out of her bofom; and I have friends 
will redeem it at a high price, when I am gone. 

But for you , Sir, looking at me, I beg you to with¬ 
draw. If you mean me well, God, I hope, will reward, 
you for your good meaning ; but to the friend of my de¬ 
stroyer will I not owe an obligation. 

You 
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You will owe no obligation to me, nor to any-body. 
You have been detained for a debt you do not owe. The 
aftion is difmiffed ; and you will only be fo good as to 
give me your hand into the coach which (lands as neap 
to this houfe as it could draw up. And I will either leave 
you at the coach-door, or attend you whitherfoever you. 
pleafe, till I fee you fafe where you would \vi(h to be. 

Will you then, Sir,, compel me to be beholden to you 1 

You will inexpreifibly oblige me, Madam, to com¬ 
mand me to do you either fervice orpleafure. 

Why then. Sir—looking at me—But why do you mock 
me in that humble pollure ! Rife, Sir ! I cannot fpeak to 
you elfe. 

I arofe. 

Only, Sir, take this ring. I have a filler, who will 
be glad to have it, at the price it (hall be valued at, for 
the former owner’s fake!—Out of the money (lie gives, 
let this man be paid j handfomely paid : And I have a. 
few valuables more at my lodgings (Dorcas, or the man. 
William, can tell where that is); let them, and my 
doaths at the wicked woman’s, where you have feen me, 
be fold, for the payment of my lodging fird, and next of 
your friend's debts, that I have been arrefted for ; as far 
as they will go; only referving enough to put me into 
the ground, any-where, or any-how, no matter.— Tell, 
your friend, I wifn it may be enough to fatisfy the whole 
demand; but if it be not, he mud make it up himfelf; or,, 
if he think fit to draw, for it on Mifs Howe, (he will re¬ 
pay it, and with intereft, if he infill upon it.— And this. 
Sir, if you promife to perform, you will do me, as you 
offer, both pleafure and fervice: And fay you will, and 
take the ring, and withdraw. If I want to fay any-thing 
more to you (you feem to be an humane man), I will let 
you know :—And fo. Sir, God blefs you. 

I approached her, and was going to fpeak— 

Don’t fpeak, Sir : Here’s the ring. 

I flood off. 

And won t you take it ? Won’t you do this lad office- 
for me ?—I have no other perfon to a(k it of; elfe, believe 
me, I would not requed it of you. But take it or not, 
laying it upon the table—you mud withdraw. Sir : I am 
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very ill. I would fain get a little reft, if I could. I find 
I am going to be bad again. 

And offering to rife, fhe funk down thro’ excefs of 
weaknefs and grief, in a fainting fit. 

Why, Lovelace, waft thou not prefent thyfelf ?—Why 
doft thou commit fuch villainies, as even thou thyfelf art 
afraid to appear in; and yet putteft a weaker heart and 
head upon encountering with ? 

The maid coming in juft then, the woman and fhe 
lifted her up, on the decrepit couch ; and I withdrew with 
this Rowland ; who wept like a child, and faid, he never 
in his life was fo moved. 

Yet fo hardened a wretch art thou> that I quejiion wbe- 
ther thou wilt Jhed a tear at my relation. 

They recovered her by harts-horn and water: I went 
down mean while; for the deteftable woman had been 
below fome time. O how did I curfe her! I never before 
was fo fluent in curfes. 

» She tried to wheedle me; but I renounced her ; and, 
after fhe had difmifled the a&ion, fent her away crying, 
or pretending to cry, becaufe of my behaviour to her. 

You will obferve, that I did not mention one word to 
the lady about^o^. I was afraid to do it. For ’twas 
plain, that fhe could not bear your name : Your friend 
and the company you have feen me in, wer§ the words 
neareft to naming you, fhe could fpeak : And yet I wanted 
to clear your intention of this brutal, this fordid-looking, 
villainy. 

I fent up again, by Rowland’s wife, when I heard 
that the lady was recovered, befeeching her to quit that 
devilifh place ; and the woman allured her, that flis was 
at full liberty to do fo; for that the aftion was dif- 
miffed. 

But fhe cared not to anfwer her: And was fo weak and 
low. that it was almoft as much out of her power as incli¬ 
nation, the woman told me, to fpeak. 

I would have flattened away for my friend doitor II. 
but the houfe is fuch a den, and the room fhe was in fuch 
a hole, that I was afhamed to be feen in it by a man of his 
reputation, efpecially with a woman of fuch an appear¬ 
ance, and in fuch uncommon diftrefs ; and I found there 

was 
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was no prevailing on her to quit it for the peoples bed¬ 
room, which was neat and lightfome. 

The llrong room, fhe was in, the wretches told me, 
lhould have been in better order, but that it was but the 
very morning that fhe was brought in, that an unhappy 
man had quitted it; for a more eligible prifon, no doubt; 
fince there could hardly be a worfe. 

Being told, that fhe defired not to be difturbed, and 
feemed inclined to dofe, I took this opportunity to go to 
her lodgings in Covent-garden; to which Dorcas (who 
firfl difeovered her there, as Will, was the fetter from 
church) had before given me a dire&ion. ' 

The man’s name is Smith, a dealer in gloves, fnufF, 
and fuch petty merchandize: His wife the fhopkeeper : 
He a maker of the gloves they fell. Honeft people, it feems. 

I thought to have got the woman with me to the lady; 
but fhe was not within. * 

I talked with the man, and told him what had befallen 
the lady j owing, as I faid, to a miftake of orders; and 
gave her the character fhe deferved ; and defired him to 
fend his wife, the moment fhe came in, to the lady ; di¬ 
recting him whither; not doubting, that her attendance 
would be very welcome to her : Which he promifed. 

He told me, that a letter was left for her there on Sa¬ 
turday ; and, about half an hour before I came, another, 
fuperferibed by the fame hand ; the firft, by the poft; the 
other, by a countryman ; who, having been informed of 
her abfence, and of all the circumftances they could tell 
him of it, polled away, full of concern, faying, that the 
lady he was fent from would be ready to break her heart 
at the tidings. 

I thought it right to take the two letters back with me; 
and, difmiffing my coach, took a chair, as a more proper 
vehicle for the lady, if I (the friend of her dejiroyer) could 
prevail upon her to leave Rowland’s. 

And here being obliged to give way to an indifpenfable 
avocation, I will make thee tafle a little in thy turn, of 
the plague of fufpenfe; and break off, without giving thee 
the leaft hint of the iffue of my further proceedings. I 
know, that thofe leafl bear difappointment, who love 
mod to give it. In twenty inltances, haft thou afforded 
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me proof of the truth of this obfervation. And I matte? 
not thy raving. 

Another letter, however, fhall be ready, fend for it as 
foon as thou wilt. But, were it not, have I not written 
enough to convince thee, that I am 

Thy ready avd obliging friend , 

J. Belford ? 


LETTER XLII. 


J!r. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 


Monday , July 17. eleven at night . 



’Tis impoflible that Mifs Harlowe Ihould have ever fuf- 
fered as thou haft made me fuffer, and as I now fuffer! 


That Sex is made to bear pain. It is a curfe, that the 
firft of it intailed upon all her fucceeding daughters, when 
5 he brought the curfe upon us all. Aiid they love thofe 

beft, whether man or child, who give them moft-But 

to ftretch upon thy damned tenter-hooks fuch a fpirit as 
mine—No rack, no torture, can equal my torture! 

And muft I ftill wait the return of another meflenger ? 
Confound thee for a malicious devil! I wilh thou wert a 
poft-horfe, and I upon the back of thee ! How would I 
whip and fpur, and harrow up thy clumfy fides, till I 
made thee a ready-roafted, ready-flayed, mefs of dog’s 
meat; all the hounds in the county howling after thee as 
I drove thee, to wait my difmounting, in order to devour 
thee peace-meal j life ftill throbbing in each churned 
mouthful! 

Give this fellow the fequel of thy tormenting fcribble. 
DLfpatch him away with it. Thou haft promifed it lhall 
be ready. Every culhion or chair I lhall fit upon, the 
bed I lhall lie down upon (if I go to bed), till he return,, 
will be fluffed with bolt-upright awls, bodkins, corking- 
pins, and packing-needles : Already I can fancy, that 
to pink my body like my mind, I need only to be put into 
a hogfnead ftuck full of fteel-pointed fpikes, and rolled 
down, a hill three times as high as the Monument. 

But 
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But I lofe time, yet know not how to employ it, till 
this fellow returns with the fcquel of thy foul-harrowing 
intelligence! 

LETTER XLIII. 

Mr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Bfqi 

Monday-night, July 17. 

O N my return to Rowland’s, I found that the apo¬ 
thecary was juft gone up. Mrs. Rowland being 
above with him, I made the lefs fcruple to go up too, as 
it was probable, that to alk for leave would be to afk to 
be denied ; hoping alfo, that the letters I had with me 
would be a good excufc. 

She was fitting on the fide of the broken couch, ex¬ 
tremely weak and low; and, T obferved, cared not to 
fpeak to the man ; and no wonder; for T never faw a 
more Ihocking fellow, of a profeflion tolerably genteel, nor 
heard a more illiterate one prate—Phyfician in ordinary 
to this houfe, and others like it, I fuppofe t He put me 
in mind of Otway’s apothecary in his Caius Marius : 

Meagre and very ruefui were his looks : 

Sharp inifery had worn him to the hones. 

- ■- — Famine in his cheeks : 

Need and opprcjjlon faring in his eyes: 

Contempt and beggary hanging on his hack : 

The world no friend of his , nor the world ’ s law. 

As I am in black, he took me at my entrance, I believe, 
to be a dodtor, and flunk behind me with his hat upon 
his two thumbs, and looked as if he cxpedled the oracle 
to open, and give him orders. 

The lady looked difpleafed, as well at me as at Row¬ 
land, who followed me, and at the apothecary. It was 
not, (he faid, the leaft of her prefent misfortunes, that 
Ihe could not be left to her own lex; and to her option to 
fee whom (he pleafed. 

I befought her excufe; and, winking for the apothe¬ 
cary to withdraw (which he did), told her, that I had 
been at her new lodgings, to order every-thing to be got 
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ready for her reception; prefuming (he would choofe to 
go thither : That I had a chair at the door: That Mr. 
Smith, and his wife [I named their names, that fhe fhould 
not have room for the leaft fear of Sinclair’s], had been 
full of apprehenfions for her fafety: That I had brought 
two letters, which were left there for her; one by the 
poll, the other that very morning. 

This took her attention. She held out her charming 
hand for them; took them, and, preffing them to her 
lips—From the only friend I have in the world! faid fhe, 
biffing them again; and looking at the feals, as if to fee 
whether they had been opened. I can’t read them, faid 
fhe, my eyes are too dim ; and put them in her bofom. 

I befought her to think of quitting that wretched hole. 

Where could fhe go, fhe afked, to be fafe and uninter¬ 
rupted for the fhort remainder of her life; and to avoid 
being again vifited by the creatures who had infulted her 
before ? 

I gave her the folemneft afTurances, that fhe fhould 
not be invaded in her new lodgings by any-body; and 
faid, that I would particularly engage my honour, that 
the perfen who had moji offended her Jhould not come near 
her , without her own confent. 

Tour honour. Sir! Are you not that man’s friend ? 

I am not a friend. Madam, to his vile a&ions to the 
mo ft excellent of women . 

Do you flatter me, Sir? Then are you a Man. —But 
Oh, Sir, your friend, holding her face forward with 
great earneftnefs, your barbarous friend, what has he not 
to anfwer for ! , 

There fhe ftopt: Her heart full; and putting her hand 
over her eyes and forehead, the tears trickled thro’ her 
fingers : Refenting thy barbarity, it feemed, as Caefar 
did the flab from his diflinguifhed Brutus ! 

Tho' fhe was fo very much disordered, I thought I 
would not lofe this opportunity to aflert your innocence 
of this villainous arrefl. 

1 ’here is no defending the unhappy man, in any of his 
vile actions by you. Madam ; but of this laft outrage, by 
aJl that’s good and facred, he is innocent! 

O wretches! what a Sex is yours!—Have you all one 
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dialed ? Good andfacred / —If, Sir, you can find an oath, 
ora vow, or an adjuration, that my cars have not been 
twenty times a day wounded with, then fpeak it, and I 
may again believe a Man. 

I was exceffively touched at thefe words, knowing thy 
balenefs, and the rcafon fhe had for them. 

But fay you, Sir ; for I would not, methinks, have 
the wretch capable of this fordid bafenefs!—Say you, 
that he is innocent of this lafi wickednefs ? Can you truly 
fay that he is ? 

By the great God of Heaven? — • 

Nay, Sir, if you fwear, I mufl: doubt you ?—If you 
yourfelf think your Word inefficient, what reliance can 
lhave on your Oath !— O that this my experience had 
not coft me fo dear ! But, were I to live a tboufandyt ars, 
I would always'fufpeft the veracity of a fwearer. Ex- 
cufe me, Sir; but is it likely, that he who makes fo free 
with his God, will fcruple any-thing that may ferve his 
turn with his fellow-creature ? 

This was a moft affedling reprimand ? 

Madam, faid I, I have a regard, a regard a gentleman 
w $t to have, to my word ; and whenever I forfeit it to 
you- 

Nay, Sir, don’t be angry with me. It is grievous to 
me to queflion a gentleman’s veracity. But your friend 
calls himfelf a gentleman — You know not what I have 
fullered by a gentleman l —And then again fhe wept. 

•I would give you. Madam, demonftration, if your 
griefs and your weaknefs would permit it, that he has no 
band in this barbarous bafenefs: And that he refents it as 
it ought to berefented. 

Well, well, Sir [with quicknefs], he will have his ac¬ 
count to make up fomewhere elfe; not to me. I fhould 
not be forry to find him able to acquit his intention on 
this occafion. Let him know, Sir, only one thing, that, 
' v hen you heard me, in the bitternefs of my fpirit,. moil 
vehemently exclaim againft the undeferved ufage I have 
met with from him, that even then , in that paflionate mo¬ 
ment, I was able to fay [and never did I fee fuch an ear- 
neft and affetting exaltation of hands and eyes], Give 
him, good God I repentance and amendment; that I 
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jnay be the laft poor creature, who (hall be ruined by 
him !—And, in thy own good time, receive to thy mercy, 
the poor wretch who had none on me! 

By my foul, I could not fpeak. — She had not her • 
Bible before her for nothing. 

I was forced to turn my head away, and to take out 
my handkerchief. 

What an angel is this!— Even the gaoler, and his wife { 
and maid, wept. ( 

Again, I wilh thou hadft been there, that thou might# t 
have funk down at her feet, and begun that moment to 
reap the effeft of her generous wilhes for thee; unde- a 
ferving, as thou art, of any-thing but perdition ! 15 

I reprefen ted to her, that {he would be lefs free where 5 
•lhe was, from vifits (he liked not, than at hef own lodg- \ 
ing. I told her, that it would probably bring her, in t 
particular, one wjitor. , who, otherwife, I would engage u 
(but 1 durft not fwear again, after the fevere reprimand i 
{he had juft given me), Ihould not come near her, with- 5 
out her confent. And I exprefled my furprize, that {he 
ihould be unwilling to quit fuch a place as this; when % 
it w r as more than probable, that fome of her friends, when 
it was known how bad lhe was, would vifit her. ! t 

She faid, the place, when {he was firft brought into it, 
was indeed very {hocking to her: But that ftie had found ^ 
herfelf fo weak and ill, and her griefs had fo funk her, ^ 
that {he did not expert to have lived till now : That there- 
fore all places had been alike to her; for to die in a pri- 
fon, was to die; and equally eligible as to die in a pa- 
lace (palaces, (he faid, could have no attractions for a * 
dying perfon): But that, fince (he feared {he was not fo 
foon to be releafed, as ftie had hoped ; fince lhe was fo 
•little miftrefs of herfelf here ; and fince {he might, by re¬ 
moval, be in the way of her dear friend’s letters; {he (jj 
would hope, that {he might depend upon the aifurances I 
.gave her, of being at liberty to return to her laft lodg- \\ 
ings (otherwife (he would provide herfelf with new ones', | 
out of my knovvlege, as well as out of yours) ; and that C 
I was too much of a gentleman, to be concerned in car- j 
rying her back to the houfe {he had fo much reafon to J 
abhor; and to which (he had been once before moft vilely 
-betrayed, to her ruin. I 
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r a (lured her in the drongeft terms (but /wire nut I, 
that you were relolved not to molell her: And, as a proof 
of the fincenty of my profeffions, befought her to give 
me directions (m purfuance of my friend's exprefs defire) 
about fending all her apparel, and whatever belonged to 

her, to her new lodgings. * 

She Teemed pleafed; and gave me inftantly out of her 
pocket her keys s aflting me. If Mrs. Smith, whom I had 
named, might not attend me; and (he would give btr 
further directions? To which I chearfolly affentfd, and 

had offeVd ^ of the chair I 

I withdrew; and took the opportunity to be civil to 
Rowland and his maid ; for (he found no fault with their 
behaviour for what they 'were ; and the fellow feems to 
be miferably poor. I f ent alfo for the apothecary, who 
is as poor as the gaoler (and dill poorer, I dare fay as 

to 'he <kill required in his bufmefs), and fatished him be- 

yond iiis hopes. 

, T , h ® 1; idy, after I had withdrawn, attempted to read 
the letters I brought her. But (he could read but a little 
way m one of them, and had great emotions upon it. 

She told the woman (he would take a fpeedy oppor¬ 
tunity to acknowlege their civilities, and to fatisfy the 
apothecary; who might fend her his bill to her lodgings. 

• he If v ? ‘f e f aid (omet hing; probably, the only half- 
guinea (he had : And then, with difficulty, her limbs trem- 

down ftfirs. 1 " a " d fupported Mrs - Rowland, got 

,, f° ffe f ed ?Y . 3rm: She was pleafed to lean upon it. I 
doubt. Sir, fa;d (he, as (he moved, I have behaved rudely 
to you: B H t, if you knew all, you would forgive me. 7 

. , f °7 enough ’ Madam, to convince me, that there 

is not fuel, purity and honour in any woman upon earth • 
nor any one that has been fo barbaroufly treated.- 
She looked at me very earneltly. What (he thought I 

cannot fay ; but, in general, I never faw fo much foul in 
a Jady s eyes, as in hers. 

1 ordered my fervant (whofe mourning made him left 
erva e as fuch, and who had not been in the lady’s 
eye; to keep the chair in view; and to bring me'word: 

• .laei'i a'ow 
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how (he did, when fet down. The fellow had the thought 
to ftep into the fhop juft before the chair entered it, under 
pretence of buying fnufF; and fo enabled himfelf to give 
me an account, . that (he was received with great joy by 
the good woman of the houfe; who told her, (he was but 
juft come in; and was preparing to attend her in High- 
Holborn.— O Mrs. Smith, faid (he, as foon at Ihe faw 
her, did you not think I was run away r—-You don’t know 
what I have fuffered lince I faw you. I have been iri a pri¬ 
son !—Arrefted for debts I owe not l—^But, thank God, I 
am here!—Will you permit your maid—I have forgot 
her name already— 

Katharine, Madam— si r ;j / 

Will you let Katharine, aflift me to bed ?— I have not 
had my cloaths off" fince Thurfday night. 

What lhe further faid the fellow heard not, lhe leaning 
upon the maid, and going up-ftairs. 

But doft thou not obferve, what a ftrange, what an 
uncommon, opennefs of heart reigns in this lady: She had 
lent in a prifon, lhe faid, before a ftranger in tjie (hop, and 
before the maid-fervant: And fo, probably, flie would 
have faid, had there been twenty people in the Ihop. 

The difgrace (he cannot hide from herfelf, ‘ as (he fays 
in her letter to Lady Betty, ihe is not folicitous to con¬ 
ceal from the world ! 

But this makes it evident to me, that (he is refolved to 
keep no terms with thee. And yet to be able to put up 
fuch a prayer for thee, as ihe did in her prifon [I will often 
mention the prifon~rootn y to teaze thee!] ; Does not this ihew, 
that revenge has very little fway in her mind j tho' (he can 
retain fo much proper refentment ? 

_ And this is another excellence in this admirable wo¬ 
man’s character: For whom, before her, have we met 
with in the whole fex, or in ours either, that know how, 
in praftice , to diftinguiih between Revenge and Resent¬ 
ment, for bafe and ingrateful treatment ? 

’Tis a curfed thing, after all, # that fuch a woman as this 
(hould be treated as (he has been treated. Hadft thou been a 
king, and done as thou bajl done by fuch a meritorious in¬ 
nocent, I believe in my heart, it would have been adjudged 
to be a national fin* and the fword, the peftilence, or far 
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mine, maft have atoned for it!—But, as thou art activate 
man, thou wilt certainly meet with thy punithmeut (befides 
what thou mayeft exped from the jufbce of thy country, 
and the vengeance of her friends), as fhe will her reward, 

hereafter. 

It muft be fo, if there be really fuch a thing as future 
Remuneration; as now I am more and more convinced 
there muft Elfe, what a hard fate is hers, whofe pu- 
nifhment, to all appearance, has fo much exceeded her 
fault ? And, as to thine, how can temporary burnings, 
wert thou by fome accident to be confumed in thy bed, 
expiate for thy abominable vilenefs to her, in breach of 
all obligations moral and divine ? 

I was refolved to lofe no time in having every-thing 
which belonged to the lady, at the curfed woman’s, fenfc 
her. Accordingly, I took coach to Smith’s, and procured 
the lady (to whom I fent up my compliments, and inqui¬ 
ries how fhe bore her removal), ill as Ihe fent me down 
word ftie was, to give proper diredions to Mrs. Smith: 
Whom I took with me to Sinclair’s; and who faw every¬ 
thing looked out, and put into the trunks and boxes they 
were firft brought in, and carried away in two coaches. 

Had I not been there, Sally and Polly would each of 
them have taken to herfelf fomething of the poor lady’s 
fpoils. This they declared : And I had fomething to do 
to get from Sally a fine Bruflels-lacc head, which fhe had 
the confidence to fay fhe would wear for Mi/s Hartowe's 
fake. Nor fhould either I or Mrs. Smith have known fhe 
had got ir, had fhe not been in fearch after the rufHes be¬ 
longing to it., r " • 5 ; 

My referitment on this occafion, and the converfation 
which Mrs. Smith and I had (in which I n«it only expa¬ 
tiated upon the merits of the lady, but exprefied my con¬ 
cern for her fufFerings;' tho’ I left her room to fuppofe her 
married, yet without averring it), gave me high credit 
with the good, woman: So that we are perfedly well- 
acquainted already: By which means I fhall be enabled 
to give you accounts, from time to time, of all that p'affes; 
and w hich I will be very induftrioas to do, provided I may 
depend upon the folemn promifes I have given the lady, in 
your name, as well as my own, that fhe fhall be free from 
all perfonal moleflation from you. And thus fhall I have 
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it in my power to return in kind your writing favours j and 
preferve my fhort-hand befides: Which, till this corre- 
fpondence was opened, I had pretty much negletted. 

I ordered the abandoned women to make out your ac¬ 
count. They anfwered, ‘That they would do with a ven¬ 
geance. Indeed they breathe nothing but revenge. For 
now they fay, you will affuredly marry; and your exam¬ 
ple will be followed by all your friends and companions—* 
As the old one fays, to the utter ruin of her poor houfe. 


LETTER XL1V. 

J^-.Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Tuefday Morn. ( July 18 .) 6 o'clock. 

H Aving fat up late to finilh and feal up in readinefs my 
letter to the above period, I am difturbed before I 
wilhed to have rifen, by the arrival of thy fecond fellow; 
man and horfe in a foam. 

While he baits, I will write a few lines, moft heartily 
to congratulate thee on thy expected rage and impatience; 
and on thy recovery of mental feeling. 

How much does the idea thou giveft me of thy deferved 
torments, by thy upright awls, bodkins, pins, and pack¬ 
ing-needles, by thy rolling hogfhead with iron fpikes, and 
by thy macerated fides, delight me ! 

I will, upon every occafion that offers, drive more 
fpikes into thy hogfhead, and roll thee down-hill, and 
up, as thou recovereft to fenfe, or rather retumeft back 
to ' fenfelefnefs. Thou knoweft therefore the terms on 
which thou art to enjoy my correfpondence. Am not I, 
who have all along, and in time , protefted againit thy 
barbarous and ingrateful perfidies to a lady fo noble, in- 
titled to drive remorfe, if poflible, into thy hitherto-cal- 


lous heart ? 

Only let me reinforce one thing, which perhaps I 
mentioned too flightly before, That the lady was pre¬ 
vailed upon by my folemn affurances only , that fhe might 
depend upon being free from your viiits, not to remove to 
new lodgings, where neither you nor I fhould be able to 
find her. 

Thefe affurances I thought I might give her, not only 
becaufe of your promife, but becaufe it is neceffary for 
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you to know where fhe is, in order to addrefs yourfelf to 
her by your friends. 

Enable me therefore to make good to her this my fo- 
lemn engagement; or adieu to all friendlhip, at leall to all 
correfpondence, with thee for ever, v - 

J. Belford. 

j ^ *7 # ** t Li TS ' v) At VI* ^ 4 r • 

LETTER XLV. 

if/r. Bel ford, 7$ Robert Lovelace, £/^; 

v'v.4 Tucfday , yWy 18 . Afternoon, 

F Renewed my inquiries after the lady's health, in the 
. morning, by my fervant: And, as foon as I had 
dined, I went myfelf. 

I had but a poor account of it: Yet fent up my com¬ 
pliments. She returned me thanks for all my good of¬ 
fices; and her excufes, that they could not beperfoual]uft. 
then, being very low and faint: But if I gave myfelf the 
trouble of coming about fix this evening, (he fiiould be 
able, (he hoped, to drink a difti of tea with me, and 
would then thank me herfelf. 

I am very proud of this condefcenfion; and think it 
looks not amifs for you, as 1 am your avowed friend. 
Methinks I want fully to remove from her mind all 
doubts of you in this lalt villainous attion : And who 
knows then, what your noble relations may be able to do 
for you with her, if you hold your mind ? For your fer¬ 
vant acquainted me with their having actually engaged 
Mifs Howe in their and your favour, before this curfed 
affair happened. And I defire the particulars of all from 
yourfelf, that I may the better know how to ferve you. 

She has two handfome apartments, a bedchamber and 
dining-room, with light clofets in each. She has already 
anurfe (the people of thehoufe having but one maid); a 
woman whofe care, diligence, and honefty, Mrs. Smith 
highly commends. She has likewife the benefit of the 
voluntary attendance, and love, as it feems, of a widow 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Lovick her name, who lodges over 
her apartment, and of whom {he feems very fond, having 
found fomething in her, {he thinks, refembling the qua¬ 
lities of her worthy Mrs. Norton. 
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About feven o’ dock this morning, it feems, die lady 
was fo ill, that flic yielded to their defires to have an apo¬ 
thecary fent for—Not the fellow, thou mayfl believe, (he 
had had before at Rowland’s; but one Mr. Goddard, a 
man of Ikill and eminence; and of confcience too; de- 
monftrated as well by general charadter, as by his pre¬ 
scriptions to this lady: Fof, pronouncing her cafe to be 
grief, he ordered, for the prefent, only innocent julaps, 
by way of cordial; and, as foon as her itomach ftiould be 
able to bear it, light kitchen-diet; telling Mrs. Lovick, 
that That, with air, moderate exercife, and chearful com¬ 
pany, would do her more good, than all the medicines in 
his Ihop. 

This has given me, as, it feems, it has the lady (who alfo 
praifes his modeft behaviour, paternal looks, and genteel 
addrefs), a very good opinion of the man; and I defign to 
make myfelf acquainted with him ; and, if he advifes to 
call in a dodtor, to wifti him, for the fair patient’s fake, 
more than the phyfician’s (who wants not practice), my 
worthy friend Dr. H.—whofe character is above all ex¬ 
ception, as his humanity, I am fure, will diftinguifh him 
to the lady. 

Mrs. Lovick gratified me with an account of a letter (he 
had written from the lady’s mouth to Mifs Howe ; lhe be¬ 
ing unable to write herfelf with lteadinefs. It was to this 
effedt j in anfwer, it feems, to her two letters, whatever 
were the contents of them : 

4 That lhe had been involved in a dreadful calamity? 

* which lhe was fure, when known, would exempt her 
4 from the effedts of her friendly difpleafure, for not an- 
4 fwering her firfl :; having been put under an arreft :— 

* Could lhe have believed it ? — That lhe was releafed 
4 but the day before : And was now fo weak, and fo low, 

4 that lhe was obliged to get a widow gentlewoman in 
4 the fame houfe to account thus for her lilence to her 
4 two letters of the 13th and 16th: That lhe would, as 
4 foon as able, anfwer them : Begged of her, mean time, 

* not to be uneafy for her; liuce (only that this was a 
4 calamity which came upon her when lhe was far from 
4 being well; a load laid upon the Ihoulders of a poor 

4 w.eui, ready before to fink under too heavy a burden) 

, . 4 it 
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► it was nothing to the evil (he had before fufFered : And 
‘ one felicity feemed likely to iffuefrom it ; which was, that 
‘ (he ftiotrld be at reft, in an honeft hoirfe, with confiderate 
‘ and kind-hearted people; having aflurance given he>% 

\ that (he fhould not be molefted by the wretch, whom it 
‘ would be death for her to fee : So that now (he (Mils 
‘ Howe) needed not to fend to her by private and ex- 
‘ penfive conveyances; Nor need Collins to take precau- 
* tions for fear of being dogged to her lodgings; nor flic 
1 to write by a fictitious name to her, but by her own.’ 

You fee I am in a way to oblige you: You fee how 
much (he depends upon my engaging for your forbearing 
to intrude yourfelf into her company : Let not your 
flaming impatience deftroy all; and make me look like 
a villain to a lady who has reafon to fufpeCt every man 
Jbe fees to be fo. — Upon this condition, you may ex- 
pe& all the fervices that can flow from true friendfliip, 
and from 

Tour ftrtcere Wtll t wijber > 

* s John Belford. 

LETTER XL VI. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efcy, 

Tuff day night, July 1 9. 
lAM juft come from the lady. I was admitted into 
**■ the dining-room, where (he was fitting in an elbow- 
chair, in a very weak and low way. She made an effort 
to ftand up, when I entered ; but was forced to keep her 
feat. You’ll excufe me, Mr. Belford: I ought to rife, 
to thank you for all your kindnefs to me. I was to blame 
to be fo loth to leave that fad place ; for I am in Heaven 
here, to what I was there: And good people about me 
too!-I have not had good people about me for a long, long 
time before; fo that (with a half-lmile) I had begun to 
wonder whither they were all gone. 

Her nurfe and Mrs. Smith, who were prefent, took oc- 
cafion to retire: And, when we were alone, You feem to 
be a perfon of humanity, Sir, faid fhe: You hinted, as I was 
leaving my prifen , that you were not a ftranger to my fad 
ftory. If you know it truly , you muft know, that I have 
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been moft barbaroufly treated; and have not deferved it 
at the man’s hands by whom I have fuffered. 

I told her, I knew enough to be convinced, that fhe 
had the merit of a faint, and the purity of an angel: And 
was proceeding, when fhe faid, No flighty compliments l 
No undue attributes. Sir f I offered to plead for my fin-, 
cerity ; and mentioned the word Pclitenefs , and would 
have diftinguifhed between That and Flattery . Nothing 
can be polite, faid fhe, that is not juft: Whatever I may 
have had, I have new no vanity to gratify. 

I declaimed all intention of compliment: All I had 
faid, and what \Jhould fay, was, and fhould be, the effedl 
of flneere veneration. My unhappy friend’s account of 
her had intitled her to That. 

I then mentioned your grief, your penitence, your re- 
folutions of making her all the amends that were poflible 
now to be made her: And, in the moft earneft manner,. I 
aflerted your innocence as to the laft villainous outrage. 

Her anfwer was to this effedt: It is painful to me to 
think of him. The amends you talk of, cannot be made. 
This laft violence you fpeak of, is nothing to what pre¬ 
ceded it. That cannot be atoned for; nor palliated: This 
may: And I fhall not be forry to be convinced, that he 
cannot be guilty of fo very low a wickednefs.—Yet, after 
his vile forgeries of hands—after his perfonating bafe- 
nefles—what are the iniquities he is not capable of? 

I would then have given her an account of the tryal 
you flood with your friends: Your own previous refolu- 
Jtions of marriage, had fhe honoured you with the re¬ 
fuelled four words : All your family’s earneftnefs to have 
the honour of her alliance: And the application of your two 
coufins to Mifs Howe, by general confent, for that young 
lady’s intereft with her: But, having juft touched upon thefe 
topics, fhe cut me fhort, faying. That was a caufe before 
another tribunal: Mifs Howe’s letters to her were upon 
that fubjedt; and fhe fhould write her thoughts to her , 
asfoo n as fhe was able. 

I then attempted more particularly to clear you of 
having any hand in the vile Sinclair’s officious arreft; a point 
fhe had the generofity to wifh you cleared of; And, hav¬ 
ing mentioned the outrageous letter you had written to 

me 
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me on this occalion, ihe aflced. If I had that letter about 
me ? 

I owned I had. 

She wilhed to fee it. 

This puzzled me horribly : For you muft needs think, 
that moft of the free things* which, among us Rakes, pafs 
for wit and fpirit, muft be Ihocking fluff to the ears or 
eyes of perfons of delicacy of that fex : And then fuch ari- 
air of levity runs thro’ thy moft ferious letters; fuch a falfe 
bravery, endeavouring to carry off ludicroufly the fubjeCt6 
that moft afteCt thee; that thofe letters are generally the 
leaft fit to be feen, which ought to be moft to thy credit. 

Something like this I obferved to her; and would fain 
have excufed myfelf from Ihewing it: But fhe was fo ear¬ 
ned, that I undertook to read fome parts of it, refolding 
to omit the moft exceptionable. 

I know thou’lt curfe me for that; but I thought it bet¬ 
ter to oblige her, than to be fufpeCted myfelf; and fo 
not have it in my power to ferve thee with her, when fo 
good a foundation was laid for it; and when, Ihe knows 
as bad of thee as I can tell her. 

Thou remembreft the contents, I fuppofe, of thy furi¬ 
ous letter (a). Her remarks upon the different parts of it 
which I read to her, were to the following effect: 

Upon thy two firft lines. All undone ! undone , by Jupi¬ 
ter ! — Zounds , Jack, vihat Jloall I do now ! A curfe upon 
all my plots and contrivances ! thus (he expreffed herfelf: 

* O how light, how unaffected with the fenfe of its. 

* own crimes, is the heart that could dictate to the pen 

* this libertine froth ! * 

The paragraph, which mentions the vile arreft, affeCted 
her a good deal. 

In the next, I omitted thy curie upon thy relations, 
whom thou wert gallanting r And, read on the feven fub- 
fequent paragraphs, down to thy execrable wilh; which was 
too Ihocking to read to her. What I read produced the 
following reflections from her : 

‘ The plots and contrivances which he curfes, and the 

* exultings of the wicked wretches on finding me out* 

* Ihew me, that all his guilt was premeditatedNor doubt 
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* I, that his dreadful perjuries, and inhuman arts, as he 

* went along, were to pafs for fine ftratagems; for witty 

* fport; and to demonftrate a fuperiority of inventive ta- 
‘ lents!—O my cruel, cruel brother! had it not been for 

* thee, J had not been thrown upon fo pernicious and fo 

* defpicable a plotter !-But proceed, Sir $ pray proceed.’ 
At that part, Can ft thou , O fatal prognofticator / tell 

me where my punijhments will end ? — (he fighed : And 
when I came to that fentence, Praying for my reformation , 
perhaps —Is that there ? faid fhe, fighing again.—Wretch¬ 
ed man!—And ihed a tear for thee.—By my faith, Love¬ 
lace, I believe fhe hates thee not! — She has at leaft a 
concern, a generous concern, for thy future happinefs!—• 
.What a noble creature haft thou injured ! 

She made a very fevere refle&ion upon me, on read¬ 
ing thefe words — On your knees, for me, beg her pardon —< 
4 You had all your leffons. Sir, faid fhe, when you came 
*, to redeem me — You was fo condefcending as to kneel: 

* I thought it was the effett of your own humanity, and 

* good-natured earneftnefs to ferve me : Excufe me. Sir, 

* I knew not, that it was in confequence of a prefcribed 

* leffon.’ 

This concerned me not a little: I could not bear to be 
thought fuch a wretched puppet, fuch a Jofepn Leman, 
fuch a Tomlinfon — I endeavoured therefore, with fome 
warmth, to clear myfelf of this refle&ion ; and fhe again 
afked my excufe : * I was avowedly, fhe faid, the friend 
4 of a man, whofe friendfhip, fhe had reafon to be forry 

* to fay, was no credit to any-body.’ — And defired me 

to proceed. — I did; but fared not much better after¬ 
wards : For, .• .:rrw r/d i&w 

On that paffage, where you fay, I had always been her 
friend and advocate , This was her unanfwerable remark : 
4 I find. Sir, by this expreffion, that he had always de- 
4 figns againft me ; and that you all along knew that he 

* had : Would to Heaven, you had had the goodnefs to 

* have contrived fome way, that might not have endan- 
gered your own fafety, to give me notice of his bafe- 

* nefs, fince you approved not of it! But you gentlemen, 

* I fuppofe, had rather fee an innocent fellow-creature 

* turned, than be thought capable of an a&ion, which, 

n * ‘ however 
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* however generous, might be likely tQ loofen the bands 
f of a wicked friendfhip! ’ 

After this fevere but juft refle&ion, I would have avoided 
reading the following, altho 1 I had unawares begun the 
fentence (but fhe held me to it): What would 1 now give % 
had I-permittedyou to have been a fuceefsful advocate ! And 
this was her remark upon it—‘ So, Sir, you fee, if you 

* had been the happy means of preventing the evils de- 

* figned me, you would have had your friend’s thanks 
‘ for it, when he came to his confideration. This fatif* 

* faftion, I am perfuaded every-one, in the long run, 

‘ will enjoy, who has the virtue to withftand, or prevent, 

* a wicked purpofe. I was obliged, I fee , to your kind 
« wifhes—But it was a point of honour with you to keep 

* his fecret; the greater honour, perhaps, the viler the fecrec. 

‘ Yet permit me to wifh, Mr. Belford, that you were ca- 
1 pable of relifhing the pleafures that arife to a benevolent 

* mind from virtuous friendfhip !—None other is wor- 
1 thy of the facred name. You feem an humane man : I 

* hope, for your own fake, you will one day experience 
4 the difference : And, when you do, think of Mifs Howe 

* and Clarifla Harlowe (I find you know much of my fad 

* ftory), who were the happieft creatures on earth in each 

* other’s friendfhip, till this friend of yours’—And there 
fhe ftopt, and turned from me. 

Where thou called thyfelf A villainous plotter \ 4 To 

* take crime to himfelf, faid fhe, without fhame, O what 

* a hardened wretch is this man! ’ 

On that paffage, where thou fayeft, Let me know hovo 
Jhe has beerP treated: If roughly , woe be to the guilty f this 
was her remark, with an air of indignation: * What a 

* man is your friend, Sir!—Is fuch a one as he to fet him- 

* felf up to punifh the guilty ? — All the rough ufage I 
4 could receive from them, was infinitely lefs* —And there 
flie ftopt, a moment or two : Then proceeding— 4 And 
4 who fhall punifh him ? What an alfuming wretch 1 — 

4 No body but himfelf is intitled to inj ure the innocent ?— 

4 He is, I fuppofe, on earth, to aft the part, which the 
4 malignant fiend is fuppofed to aft below : Dealing out 
4 punifhments, at his pleafure, to every inferior inftru- 

* ment of mifchiefT , * 

I 6 What, 
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What, thought I, have I been doing ! I lhall havethm 
favage fellow think I have been playing him booty, in 
reading part of his letter to this fugacious lady (— Yet, if 
thou art angry, it can only, in reafon, be at thyfelf; for 
who would think I might not communicate to her fome 
of the leall exceptionable parts of a letter (as a proof of 
thy fincerity in exculpating thyfelf from a criminal charge}* 
which thou wrotell to thy friend, to convince him of thy 
innocence ? But a bad heart, and a bad caufe, are confound* 
ing things: And fo let us put it to its proper account. 

I paired over thy charge to me, to curfe them by the 
hour; and thy names of Dragon and Serpents , tho 1 fo ap¬ 
plicable ; lince, had I read them, thou mull have been, 
fuppofed to know from the firlt, what creatures they were; 
vile fellow as thou wert, for bringing fo much purity 
among them! And I clofed with thy own concluding pa¬ 
ragraph, A line ! A line ! A kingdom for a line ! Sec. How¬ 
ever telling her, fince Ihe faw, that I omitted fome fen- 
tences, that there were further vehemences in it; but as 
they were better fitted to Ihew to me the fincerity of the 
writer, than for fo delicate an ear as hers to hear, I chofe to 
pafs them over. 

You have read enough, faid lhe — He is a wicked* 
wicked man!—I fee he intended to have me in his power 
at any rate; and I have np doubt of what his purpofes 
were, by what his attions have been. You know his 
vile Tomlinfon, I fuppofe—you know—But what figni- 
fies talking ?—Never was there fuch a premeditately falfe 
heart in man [ Nothing can be truer y thought //] : What 
has he not vowed ! What has he not invented 1 And aU 
for what ?—Only, to ruin a poor young creature, whom 
he ought to have protected; and whom he had firlt de¬ 
prived of all other prote&ion ? : e,. .>.1 

She arofe, and turned from me* her handkerchief at 
her eyes: And, after a paufe, came towards me again— 

• I hope, faid lhe, I talk to a man, who has a better 
4 heart: And I thank you* Sir, for all your kind, tho,’ 

4 ir.effe&ual, pleas in my favour formerly, whether the 

• m otives for them were compaffion, or principle, or both. 

* That they were ineffectual, might very probably be 

* owing to your want of earneftnefs; and that> as you 

' ~ ' * * might 
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* Might think, to my want of merit. I might not, in 

* your eye, deferve to be faved!—I might appear to you 
« a giddy creature, who had run away from her true and 
‘ natural friends; and who therefore ought to take the 
‘ confequence of the lot fhe had drawn.’ 

I was afraid, for thy fake, to let her know how very 
earned I had been: But allured her, that I had been her 
zealous friend; and that my motives were founded upon 
a merit, that, I believed, was never equalled: That, 
however indefenfible Mr. Lovelace was, he had always 
done juftice to her virtue: That to a full convidlion of 
her untainted honour it was owing, that he fo earneltLy 
defired to call fo ineftimable a jewel his —And was pro* 
ceeding, when (he again cut me fhort— 

Enough, and too much, of this fubjedi, Sir!—If he 
will never more let me behold his face, that is all I have 
now to afk of him.—Indeed, indeed, clafping her hands, 
I never 'will, if I can, by any means not criminally de* 
fperate, avoid it. 

What could I fay for thee ?—There was no room, how* 
ever, at that time, to touch this firing again, for fear of 
bringing upon myfelf a prohibition, not only of the fub- 
jedt, but of ever attending her again. 

I gave fome diftant intimations of money-matters. I 
fhould have told thee, that, when I read to her that pafT- 
age, where thou biddeft me force what fums upon her I 
can get her to take—fhe repeated, No, no, no, no ! feve- 
ral times with great quicknefs; and I durft no more than 
juft intimate it again—and that fo darkly, as left her room 
to feem not to underftand me. 

.Indeed I know not the perfon, man or woman, I fhould 
be fo much afraid of difobliging, or incurring a cenfure 
from, as from her. She has fo much true dignity in her 
manner, without pride or arrogance; which, in thofe who 
have either, one is tempted to mortify; fuch a piercing 
eye, yet foftened fo fweetly with rays of benignity, that 
fhe commands all one’s reverence. 

Methinks I have a kind of holy love for this angel of a 
woman; and it is matter of aftonifhraent to me, that thou 
couldft converfe with her a quarter of an hour together, 
and hold thy devilifh purpofes. 

Guarded 
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Guarded as (he was by piety, prudence, virtue, dignity, 
family, fortune, and a purity of heart, that never woman 
before her boafted, what a true devil malt he be (yet I 
doubt I lhall make thee proud!), who could refolve to 
break thro’ fo many fences! 

• For my own part, I am more and more fenfible, that I 
ought not to have contented myfelf with repre/enting 
cgainjl t and expoftulating nuith tbee upon , thy bafe inten¬ 
tions : And indeed I had it in my head, more than once, 
to try to do fomething for her. But, wretch that I was! 
I was with-held by notions of falfe honour, as Ihe juftly 
reproached me, becaufe of thy own voluntary communi¬ 
cations to me of thy purpofes: And then, as fhe was 
brought into fuch a curfed houfe, and was fo watched by 
thyfelf, as well as by thy infernal agents, I thought 
(knowing my man!), that I fhould only accelerate the in¬ 
tended mifchiefs.—Moreover, finding thee fo much over¬ 
awed by her virtue, that thou hadft not, at thy firjl carry¬ 
ing her thither, the courage to attempt her; and that Ihe 
had, more than once, without knowing thy bafe views, 
obliged thee to abandon them, and to refolve to do her 
juftice, and thyfelf honour; I hardly doubted, that her 
merit would be triumphant at laft. 

It is my opinion (if thou holdeft thy purpofes to marry), 
that thou canft not do better, than to procure thy real 
aunts, and thy real coufins, to pay her a vilit, and to be 
thy advocates : But, if they decline perfonal vifits, letters 
from them, and from my Lord M. fupported by Mifs 
Howe’s intereit, may, perhaps, effedt fomething in thy 
favour. 

But thefe are only my hopes, founded on what I *wijh 
for thy fake. The lady, I really think, would choofe 
death rather than thee; And the two women are of opi¬ 
nion, tho* they know not half of what fhe has fuffered, 
that her heart is adtually broken. 

At taking my leave, I tendered my bell fervices to her, 
and befought her to permit me frequently to inquire aftej 
her health. 

She made me no anfwer, but by bowing her head. 
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LETTER XLVII. 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq ; 


Wednefday, July 19. 


T HIS morning I took chair to Smith’s; and, being 
i told, that the lady had a very bad night, but was 
up, I fent for her worthy apothecary ; who, on his com¬ 
ing to me, approving of my propofal of calling in Dr. H. 

I bid the women acquaint her with the deligned vifit. 

It feems, fhe was at firft difpleafed ; yet withdrew her 
objection.: But, after a paufe, afked them. What (he 
flioald do ? She had efferis of value, fame of which fhe 
intended, as foon as (he could, to turn into money; but, 
till then, had not a fingle guinea to give the Doftor for 
his fee. 

Mrs. Lovick faid, fhe had five guineas by her: They 
were at her fervice. 

She would accept of three, fhe faid, if fhe would take 
that (pulling a diamond ring from her finger), till fhe re¬ 
paid her; but on no other terms. 

Having been told, I was below with Mr. Goddard, 
flie defired to fpeak one word with me, before fhe faw 
the Do&or. 

She was fitting in an elbow-chair, leaning her head on 
a pillow; Mrs. Smith and the widow on each fide her 
chair ; her nurfe, with a phial of hartfhorn, behind her 5 
in her own hand, her falts. 

Railing her head at my entrance, fhe inquired. If the 
Do&or knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

I told her. No ; and that I believed you never faw him 
in your life. 

Was the Do&or my friend ? 

He was ; and a very worthy and fkilful man. I named 
him for his eminence in his profeffion: And Mr. Goddard 
faid, he knew not a better phyBrian. 

I have but one condition to make before I fee the 
gentleman ^ that he refufe not his fees from me. If I 
am poor. Sir, I am proud. I will not be under obli¬ 
gation. You may believe. Sir, I will not. I fuffer this 
vifit, becaufe I would not appear ingrateful to the few 
friends 1 have left, nor obftinate to fuch of my relations. 
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as may Tome time hence, for their private fatisfa&ion, 
inquire after my behaviour in my fick hours. So, Sir, 
you know the condition. And don’t let me be vexed : 

I am very ill; and cannot debate the matter. 

Seeing her fo determined, I told her. If it mull be fo, 
it fhould. 

Then, Sir, the gentleman may come. But I fhall not 
be able to anfwer many queftions. Nurfe, you can tell 
him, at the window there, what a night I have had, and 
how I have been for two days paft. And Mr. Goddard, 
if he be here, can let him know what I have taken. Pra)r 
let me be as little queftioned, as poflible. 

The Do&or paid his refpe&s to her, with the gentle¬ 
manly addrefs for which he is noted: And fhe caft u]> 
her fweet eyes to him, with that benignity which accom¬ 
panies her every graceful look. 

I would have retired; but fhe forbid it. 

He took her hand, the lily not of fo beautiful a white ? 
Indeed, Madam, you are very low, faid he: But, give 
me leave to fay, That you can do more for yourfelf, than 
all the faculty can do for you. 

He then withdrew to the window. And, after a fhort 
conference with the women, he turned to me, and to Mr.. 
Goddard, at the other window: We can do nothing here,, 
fpeaking low, but by cordials, and nourifhment. ' What 
friends has the lady ? She feems to be a perfon of condi¬ 
tion ; and, ill as fhe is, a very fine woman.-A fingle* 

lady, I prefume ? 

I whifperingly told him fhe was. That there were ex¬ 
traordinary circumflances in her cafe; _as I would have ap- 
prifed him, had I met with him yefterday. That her friends 
were very cruel to her j but that fhe could not hear them 
named, without reproaching herfelf j tho’ they were much 
more to blame, than fhe. 

I knew I was right, faid the Dottor. A love-cafe, Mr. 
Goddard! A love-cafe, Mr. Belford! There is one per¬ 
fon in the world, who can do her more fervice, than all 
the faculty. 

Mr. Goddard faid, he had apprehended her diforder was 
in her mind; and had treated her accordingly : And then 
told the Do&or what he had done; Which he approving 

of, 
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of, again taking her charming hand, faid, My good young 
Lady, you will require very little of our aflillance. You 
mail, in a great meafure, be your own dodrefs. Come, 
dear Madam (Forgive me the familiar tendernefs; your 
afped commands love, as well as reverence; and a father 
of children, fome of them older than yourfelf, may be 
excufed for them), chcar up your fpirits. Refolve to do 
all in your power to be well; and you’ll foon grow better. ’ 

You are very kind. Sir, faid (lie. I will take whatever 
you direct. My fpirits have been hurried. I lhall be 
better, I believe, before I am worfe. The care of my 
good friends here, looking at the women, lhall not meet 
with an ingrateful return. 

The Dodor wrote. He would fain have declined his 
fee. As her malady, he faid, was rather to be relieved 
by the foothings of a friend, than by the preferiptions of 
a phyfician, he Ihould think himfelf greatly honoured to 
be admitted rather to advife her in the one charader, than 
to preferibe to her in the other. 

She anfwered, That lhe Ihould be always glad to fee fo 
humane a gentleman : That his vifits would keep her in 
charity with his fex: But that, were lhe to forget that he 
was her phyfician , lhe might be apt to abate of the con¬ 
fidence in his lkill, which might be necelfary to effed the 
amendment that was the end of his vifits. 

And when he urged her Hill further, which he did in a 
very polite manner, and as palling by the door two or three 
times a day, lhe faid, lhe Ihould always have pleafure in 
confidering him in the kind light he offered himfelf to her : 
That that might be very generous in one perfon to offer, 
which would be as ungenerous in another to accept: That 
indeed lhe was not at prefent high in circumftance; and 
he faw by the tender (which he mufi accept of), that lhe 
had greater refped to her own convenience , than to his 
merit , or than to the pleafure lhe Ihould take in his vifits. 

We all withdrew together; and the Dodor and Mr. 
Goddard having a great curiofity to know fomething more 
of her ftory, at the motion of the latter we went into a 
neighbouring coffee-houfe, and I gave them, in confi¬ 
dence, a brief relation of it; making all as light for you 
as I could j and yet you’ll fuppofe, that, in order to do bu* 
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common juftice to the lady’s charadler, heavy muft be 
that light. 

Three o' clock, afternoon. 

I just now called again at Smith’s ,• and am told fhe 
is fomewhat better; which fhe attributed to the foothings 
of her Doctor. She expreffed herfelf highly pleafed with 
both gentlemen j and laid, that their behaviour to her 
was perfectly paternal .— 

Paternal, poor lady! — Never having been, till very- 
lately, from under her parents wings, and now abandon’d 
by all her friends, fhe is for finding out fomething pater¬ 
nal and maternal in every one (the latter qualities in Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith), to fupply to herfelf the father 
and mother her dutiful heart pants after! 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we were gone, fhe gave 
the keys of her trunks and drawers to her and the widow 
Lovick, and defired them to take an inventory of them j 
which they did, in her prefence. 

They alfo informed me, That fhe had requefted them 
to find her a purchafer for two rich drefs’d fuits; one 
never worn, the other not above once or twice. 

This fhock’d me exceedingly; Perhaps it may thee a 
little ! ! ! —Her reafon for fo doing, fhe told them, was. 
That fhe fhould never live to wear them : That her lifter, 
and other relations, were above wearing them : That her 
mother would not endure in her fight any-thing that was 
hers: That fhe wanted the money : That fhe would not 
be obliged to any*body, when fhe had effedts by her, which 
fhe had no occafion for : And yet, faid fhe, I expedt not, 
that they will fetch a price anfwerable to their value. 

They were both very much concerned, as they own’d ; 
and aiked my advice upon it: And the richnefs of her ap¬ 
parel having given them a ftill higher notion of her rank, 
than they had before, they fuppofed fhe muft be of 
quality; and again wante4 to know her flory. 

I told them, That fhe was indeed a lady of family and 
fortune: I ftill gave them room to fuppoi'e her married : 
But left it to her to tell them all in her own time and 
manner : All I would fay, w’as, That fhe had been very 
vilely treated; deferved it not; and was all innocence and 
purity. 

Co g!e 


You 
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You may fappofe, that they both exprefled their arto- 
nifhment, that there could be a man in the world, who 
could ill treat fo fine a creature. 

As to difpofing of the two fuits of apparel, I told Mrs. 
Smith, That file ihould pretend, that, upon inquiry, (he 
had found a friend, who would purchafc the richeil of 
them ; but (that Jbe might not mifirufi) would Hand upon 
a good bargain. And haying twenty guineas about me, 
I left them with her, in part of payment; and bid her 
pretend to get her to part with it for as little more as lhe 
could induce her to take. 

I am fetting out for Edgware with poor Belton—More 
of whom in my next. 1 lhall return to-morrow; and 
leave This in readinefs for your meflenger, if he lhall call 
in my abfence. Adieu ! 


LETTER XLVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

[In Anfwer to Letter xlvi.] 

M. Hall, Wedn. night , July 19. 

T HOU friightft well apprehend, that I Ihould think 
thou wert playing me booty, in communicating my 
letter to the lady. 

Thou alkeft, Who would think thou mightft not read 
to her the leaft exceptionable parts of a letter written in 
my own defence to thee ?— 77 1 tell thee who — The man, 
who, in the fame letter that he afks this queftion, tells 
the friend whom he expofes to her refentment, “ That 
“ there is fuch an air of levity runs thro’ his moll ferious 
“ letters, that thofe of his are leajl fit to he feen , which 
“ ought to be mofi to his credit:" And now, what 
thinkeft thou of thy felf-condemned folly'? Be, however, 
I charge thee, more circumfpeCt for the future, that fo this 
clumfy error may Hand fingly by itfelf. 

“ It is painful to her to think of me !” “ Libertine 

froth! 11 “ So pernicious and fo defpicable a plotter!” 

A man whofe friendlhip is no credit to any-body!” 
Harden'd wretch!” “ The devil's counterpart!” “ A 
, wicked, wicked man !”— But did (he, could (he, dared 
ftie, to fay of imply all this ?-And fay it to a man whom fire 
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praifes for humanity, and prefers to myfelf for that vir¬ 
tue; when all the humanity he (hews, and Jhe knows it 
too , is by my direction — So robs me of the credit of my 
own works ? Admirably intitled, all this Ihews her, to 
thy refinement upon the words refcntment and revenge. 
But thou were always aiming and blundering atfomething 
thou never couldft make out. • ; 

The praife thou giveft to her ingenttoufnefs , is another 
of thy peculiars. I think not as thou doft, of her tell-tale 
recapitulations and exclamations:—What end can they 
anfwer ? — Only that thou haft an holy love [The devil 
fetch thee for thy oddity!], or it is extremely provoking 
to fuppofe one fees fuch a charming creature Hand up¬ 
right before a libertine, and talk of the fin againft her, 
that cannot be forgiven !—I wilh at my heart, that thefe 
chafte ladies would have a little modefty in their anger!—» 
It would found very ftrange, if I Robert Lovelace ftiould 
pretend to have more true delicacy, in a point that re¬ 
quires the utmoft, than Mifs Clarifla Harlowe. 

I think I will put it into the head of her Nurfe Norton, 
and her Mifs Howe, by fome one of my agents, to chide 
the dear novice for her proclamations. 

But to be ferious; Let me tell thee, that fevere as ftie 
is, and faucy, in alking fo contemptuoufly, “ What a 
man is your friend, Sir, to fet himfelf to punifh guilty 
people!” I will never forgive the curfed woman, who 
could commit this laft horrid violence on fo excellent a 
creature. 

The barbarous infults of the two nymphs, in their 
vilits to her; the choice of the moft execrable den that 
could be found out, in order, no doubt, to induce her to 
go back to theirs ; and the ftill more execrable attempt, 
to propofe to her a man who would pay the debt; a 
fnare, I make no queftion, laid for her defpairing and re- 
fenting heart by that devilifh Sally (thinking her, no 
doubt, a woman) y in order to ruin her with me; and to 
provoke me, in a fury, to give her up to their remorfelefs 
cruelty; are outrages, that, to exprefs myfelf in her ftyle, 
I never can , never our//, forgive. 

But as to thy opinion, and the two womens at Smith’s, 
that her heart is broken; that is the true womens lan- 
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guage: I wonder how thou earned into it: Thou who 
haft ieen and heard of fo many female deaths and revivals. 
I’ll tell thee what makes againf this notion of theirs. 
Her time of life, and charming conftitution : The 
good fhe ever delighted to do, and fancied fhe was born 
to do: And which lhe may ftill continue to do, to as 
high a degree as ever; nay, higher / lince I am no fordid 
varlet, thou, knoweft : Her religious turn; a turn that 
will always teach her to bear inevitable evils with patience: 
The contemplation upon her laft noble triumph over me, 
and over the whole crew; and upon her fucceeding efcape 
from us all: Her will unviolated : And the inward pride 
of having not deferved the treatment (he has met with. 

How is it poffible to imagine, that a woman, who has 
all thefe confolatorics to refledt upon, will die of a broken 
heart ? 


On the contrary, I make no doubt, but that, as (he 
recovers from the dejedlion into which this laft feurvy 
villainy (which none but wretches of her own fex could 
have been guilty of), has thrown her, returning Love will 
re-enter her time-pacified mind : Her thoughts will 
then turn once more on the conjugal pivot: Of courfe 
fhe will have livelier notions in her head; and thefe will 
make her perform all her circumvolutions with eafe and 
pleafure; tho’ not with fo high a degree of either, as 
if the dear proud rogue could have exalted herfelf above 
the reft of her fex, as fhe turned round. 

Thou afkeft, on reciting the bitter invedlives that the 
lady made againft thy poor friend (ftanding before her, 

I fuppofe, with thy fingers in thy mouth). What couldjl 
thou fay for me ? 

Have I not, in my former letters, fuggefted an hun¬ 
dred things, which a friend, in eas'nejl to vindicate or ex- 
cufe a friend, might fay, on fuch an occafion ? 

But now to current topics, and the prefent ftate of 
matters here — It is true, as my fervant told thee, that 
Mifs Howe had engaged, before this curfed woman’s of- 
ficioufnefs, to ufe her intereft with her friend in my be¬ 
half : And yet fhe told my coufins, in the vifit they made 
her, that it was her opinion, that fhe would never for¬ 
give me, ' " '.‘j I. f - 

I long 
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I long to know what Mil's Howp wrote to her friend,, 
in order to induce her to marry the dcfpicable plotter ; the 
man whofe frier, djbip is no credit to any-body ; the <u;icked 9 
wicked man. Thou hadft the two letters in thy hand. 
Had they been in mine, the feal would have yielded to 
the touch of my warm finger [Perhaps without the help 
of the poll-office bullet], and the folds, as other plications 
have done, open’d of themfelves, to oblige my curiolity. 
A wicked omiffion. Jack, not to contrive to fend them 
down to me, by man and horfe ! It might have palled, 
that the meffenger, who brought the fecond letter, took 
them both back. I could have returned them by another* 
when copied, as from Mifs Howe, and no-body but my- 
felf and thee the wifer. 

My two aunts, finding the treaty, upon the fuccefs of 
which they have fet their foolilh hearts, likely to run into 
length, are about departing to their own feats j having 
taken from me the bell fecurity the nature of the cafe 
will admit of, that is to fay, my word \ to marry the lady, 
if Ihe will have me. 

All I have to do, in my prefent uncertainty, is, to 
brighten up my faculties, by filing off the rull they have 
contracted by the town fmoke, a long imprifonment in 
my clofe attendance to fo little purpofe on my fair per- 
verfe; -and to brace up, if I can, the relaxed fibres of 
my mind, which have been twitch’d and convuls’d like 
the nerves of fome totte-ring paralytic, by means of the 
tumults Ihe has excited in it; that fo I may be able to 
prefent to her a hufband as worthy as I can be of her ac¬ 
ceptance; or, 1 if lhe rejeft me, be in a capacity to re¬ 
fume my ufual gaiety of heart, and Ihew others of the 
mifleading fex, that I am not difeouraged by the diffi¬ 
culties I have met with from this fweet individual of it, 
from endeavouring to make myfelf as acceptable to them 
as before. 

In this latter cafe, one tour to France and Italy, I dare 
fay, will do the bufinefs. Mifs Harlowe will by that 
time have forgotten all file has fullered from the ingrate¬ 
ful Lovelace : Tho’ it will be impoffible that her Lovelace 
(hould ever forget a woman, whofe equal he defpairs to 
meet with, were he to travel from one end of the world 
to the other. 
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If thou comtinueft paying off the heavy debts my long 
letters, for fo many weeks together, have made thee groan 
under, I will endeavour to reftrain myfelf in the defires I 
have (importunate as they are) of going to town, to 
throw myfelf at the feet of my foul’s beloved. Policy > 
and honefty , both join to ftrengthen the reftraint my o*wn 
fromi/e and thy engagement have laid me under on this 
head. I would not afrelh provoke: On the contrary, 
would give time for her refentments to fubfide, that fo all 
that follows may be her own adt and deed. 

Hickman [T have a mortal averfion to that fellow fj 
has, by a line which I have juft now received, requefted 
an interview with me on Friday at Mr. Dormer’s, as at 
a common friend's. Does the bufmefs he wants to meet 
me upon, require that it Ihould be at a common friend's ?— . 
A challenge implied ; iVt it, Belford ?—I ftiall not be 
civil to him, I doubt. He has been an intermeddler 1—. 
Then I envy him on Mifs Howe's account: For if I hav* 
a right notjon of this Hickman, it is impoflible that chat 
virago can ever love him, 

A charming encouragement for a man of intrigue, 
when he has reafon to believe, that the woman he has a 
view upon has no love for her husband ! What good prim 
ciples muft that wife have, who is kept in againft tempta¬ 
tion by a fenfe of her duty, and plighted faith, where affei 
dlion has no hold of her 1 3 . j . oa"m 

PFythee let’s know, very particularly, how it fares 
with poor Belton.—’Tis an honeft fellow. —Something 
more than his Thomafine feems to ftick with him. 

’ Tourville, Mowbray, and myfelf, pafs away bur time 
as plcafantly as poftibly we can without thee. I wifti we 
don’t add to Lord M.’s g*outy days by the joy we give 
him. 

I * i I 

This is one advantage, as I believe I have elfewhere 
obferved, that we-male-delinquents in love-matters have 
of the other fex :—For while they, poor things f fit figh- 
ing iii holes and corners, or run to woods and groves to 
bemoan themfelves for their baffled hopes, we can rant 
and roari hunt and hawk; and, by new loves, banifli from 
our hearts all remembrance of the old ones, 

• Merrily, 

./i.i 
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' Merrily, however, as we pafs our time, my rcfleiSKons 
upon the injuries done to this noble creature bring a qualm 
upon my heart very often. But I know fhe will permit 
me to make her amends, after Ihe has plagued me hearti¬ 
ly ; and that's my confolatioh. 

An honeft fellow Hill! — Clap thy wings, and crow. 
Jack! — 


LETTER XLIX. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Thurfday morn. July 20. 

W HAT, my deareft creature, have been your fuffer- 
ings 1—What mull have been your anguifh on fo 
difgraceful an infult, committed in the open ftreets, and 
in the open day f 

• No end, I think, of the undeferved calamities of a 
dear foul, who has been fo unhappily driven and betrayed 
into the hands of a vile libertine! —- How was I fhocked 
at the receiving of your letter written by another hand, 
and only di&ated by you !—You mull be very ill. Nor 
is it to be wondered at. But I hope it is rather from 
hurry, and furprize, and lownefs, which may be over¬ 
come, than from a grief given way to, which may be at¬ 
tended with effects I cannot bear to think ofc 

But whatever you do, my dear, you mult not defpond ? 
Indeed you muft not defpond! Hitherto you have been 
in no fault: But defpair would be all your own; and the 
worfl fault you can be guilty of. 

I cannot bear to look upon another hand inftead of yours. 
My dear creature, fend me a few lines, tho* ewer fo few, 
in your own hand, if pofiible.—For they will revive my. 
heart; efpecially if they can acquaint me of your amended 
health. 

I expedl your anfwer to my letter of the 13th. We 
all expeft it with impatience. 

His relations are perfons of fo much honour—They are 
fo very earneft to rank you among them—The wretch is fo 
very penitent: Every one of his family fays he is — Tour 
own are fo implacable—Your laft diftrefs, tho’ the confe- 
quence of his former villainy, yet neither brought on by 

• - -.- ••• • ■ • •• • his 
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his direaion, nor with his knowlege; and Co much re 
Tented by him—That my mamma is abfolutely of opinion” 
that youjhouldbe his —Especially if, yielding to my wilhes* 
as in my letter, and thofe of all his friends, you would 
have complied, had it not been for this horrid arreit. 

I will inclofe the copy of the letter I wrote to Mifs 
Montague laft Tuefday, on hearing that no-body knew 
what was become of you ; and the anfwer to it, under¬ 
written and figned by Lord M. and Lady Sarah Sadleir 
and Lady Betty Lawrance, as well as by the young ladies 
-—And alfo by the wretch himfelf. 

J own, that I like not the turn of what he has written 
to me; and before I will further intereft myfelf in his 
favour, I have determined to inform myfelf, by a friend 
from his own mouth, of his fincerity, and whether his 
whole inclination be in his rcqueil to me, exclufive of the 
wi/hes of his relations . Yet my heart rifes again!! him 
on the fuppofition that there is the fhadow of l reafon for 
fuch a queftion, the lady Mifs ClarifTa Harlowe. — But 
I think, with my mother, that marriage is now the only 
means left to make your future life tolerably ea fy—bafiL 
there is no faying.—-In the eye of the world itfelf, his dif- 
graces, in that cafe, will be more than yours.—And to 
thofe who know you, glorious will be your triumph. 

I am obliged to accompany my mother foon to the Me 
of Wight. My aunt Harman is in a declining way and 
infills upon feeing us both; and Mr. Hickman too I 
think. * 


His filler, of whom we had heard fo much, withdier 
Lord, were brought t’other day to viftt us. She ftranee! v 
likes me, or fays Ihe does. ° J 

I can’t fay, but that I think Ihe anfwers the excellent 
character we have heard of her. 

It would be death to me to fet out for the little iflan J 
and not fee you firil: And yet my mother (fond of exert¬ 
ing an authority, that Ihe herfelf, by that exertion, often 
brings into quellion) infills, that my next vifit to you 
muf be a congratulatory one, as Mrs. Lovelace. 

When I know what will be the refult of the queflions to 
be put in my name to that wretch, and what is your mind 
on my letter of the 1 3th, I lhall tell you more of mine. 

Voi. VI. K The 
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The bearer promifes to make fo much difpatch, as to 
attend you this very afternoon. May he return with good 
tidings to 

Tour ever-affetfionate 

Anna Howe, 

LETTER L. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Tburfday afternoon. 

\ 7 ~ O U opprefs me, my deareft Mifs Plowe, by your 
* flaming, yet fteady love. I will be very brief, be- 
caufe I am not well ; yet a good deal better than I was; 
and becaufe I am preparing an anfwer to yours of the 
13th. But, beforehand, I muft tell you, my dear, I will 
not have that man — Don’t be angry with me. — But in¬ 
deed I won’t. So let him be alked no queftions about 
me, I befeech you. 

I do not defpond, my dear. I hope I may fay, I will 
not defpond. Is not my condition greatly mended ? 1 
thank Heaven it is! 

I am no prifoner now in a vile houfe. I am not now 
in the power of that man’s devices. I am not now 
obliged to hide myfelf in corners for fear of him. One 
of his intimate companions is become my warm friend, 
and engages to keep him from me, and that by his own 
confent. I am among honeft people. I have all my 
cloaths and effe&s reftored me. The wretch himfelf bears 
teftimony to my honour. 

Indeed I am very weak and ill: But I have an excel¬ 
lent phylician, Dr. H. and as worthy an apothecary, Mr. 
Goddard.—Their treatment of me, my dear, is perfe&ly 
paternal! —My mind too, I can find, begins to ftrengthen: 
And methinks, at times, I find myfelf fuperior to my 
calamities. 

I lhall have finkings fometimes. I mud expeft fuch. 

And my father’s maledid-But you will chide me for 

introducing that, now I am enumerating my comforts. 

But I charge you, my dear, that you do not fuffer my 
calamities to fit too heavy upon your own mind: If you do, 
that will be to new-point fome of thofe arrows, that have 
been blunted, and loft their lharpnefs. If 
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If you would contribute to my happinefs, give way, my 
dear, to your own ; and to the chearful profpefts before you! 

You will think very meanly of your Clarifla Harlowc, 
if you do not believe, that the greateft pleafure ihe can re¬ 
ceive in this life, is in your profperity and welfare. Think 
not of me, my only friend, but as we were in times pall : 
And fuppofe me gone a great, great way off ! —A long 
journey !—How often are the deareft of friends, at their 
country’s call, thus parted,—with a certainty for years— 
with a probability for ever! 

Love me Hill, however. But let it be with a weaning 
love. I am not what I was, when we were infeparable 
lovers, as I may fay.—Our views mull now be different, 
—Refolve, my dear, to make a worthy man happy, be- 
caufe a worthy man mull make_y?« fo.~And fo, my dearelb 
love, for the prefent adieu !•—Adieu, my dearelt love I — 
But I lhall foon w'rite again, 1 hope! 

LETTER LI. 

Mr* Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

[/« Anfwer to Letter xlviii.J 

, c Thurfday i July 20, 

I Read that part of your conclufion to poor Belton, 
where you inquire after him, and mention how mer¬ 
rily you, and the reft, pafs your time at M. Hall. He 
fetched a deep flgh; Tcu are all very happy / were his 
words : — I am forry they were his words; for, poor 
fellow, he is going very fait. Change of air, he hopes, 
will mend him, joined to the chearful company I have 
left him in. But nothing, I dare fay, will. 

A confuming malady, and a coniuming miftrefs, to an 
indulgent keeper, are dreadful things to ftruggle with 
both together : Violence muft be ufed to get rid of the 
latter : and yet he has not fpirit left him, to exert himfelf. 
His houfe is Thomafine’s houfe; not his. He has not 
been within his doors for a fortnight paft. Vagabonding 
about from inn to inn; entering each for a bait only; and 
flaying two or three days without power to remove ; and 
hardly knowing which to go to next. His malady is 
within him; and he cannot run away from it. 

HKrc.' * * -* His eu Her 
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Her boys (once he thought them his) are fturdy enough 
to fhoulder him in his own houfe as they pafs by him. 
Siding with the mother, they in a manner expel him ; 
and, in his abfence, riot away on the remnant of his 
broken fortunes. As to their mother, who was once fo 
tender, fo fubmiflive, fo ftudious to oblige, that we all 
pronounced him happy, and his courfe of life the eligible, 
ihe is now fo termagant, fo infolent, that he cannot con¬ 
tend with her, without doing infinite prejudice to his 
health. A broken-fpirited defenfive, hardly a defenji<ve 9 
therefore reduced to : And this to a heart, for fo many 
years waging offenfiyve war (nor valuing whom the oppo¬ 
nent), what a redu&ion !—Now comparing himfelf to the 
fuperannuated lion in the fable, kick’d in the jaws, and 
laid fprawling, by the fpurning heel of an ignoble afs f 
I have undertaken his caufe. He has given me leave, 
yet not without relu&ance, to put him into pofleffion of his 
own houfe; and to place in it for him his unhappy filler, 
whom he has hitherto flighted, hecaufe unhappy. It is 
hard, he told me (and wept, poor fellow, when he faid 
it), that he cannot be permitted to die quietly in his own 
houfe!—'The fruits of bleffed keeping thefe ! — 

Tho’ but lately apprifed of her infidelity, it now comes 
out to have been of fo long continuance, that he has no 
room to believe the boys to be his: Yet how fond did he 
ufe to be of them I 

If I have occafion for your afliflance, and that of our 
compeers, in reinflating the poor fellow, I will give you 
notice. Mean time, I have jull now been told, that 
Thomafine declares fhe will not llir : For, it feems, fhe 
fufpefts that meafures will be fallen upon to make her quit. 
She is Mrs. Belton, fhe fays, and will prove her marriage. 

If ihe give herfelf thefe airs in his life-time, what 
would file attempt to do after his death ? 

Her boys threaten any-body, who fhall prefume to in- 
fult their mother. Their father (as they call poor Belton) 
they fpeak of as an unnatural one. And their probably 
true father is for ever there, hoftilely there, paffing for her 
coufin, as ufual: Now her protecting coufin. 

Hardly ever, I dare fay, was there a keeper, that did 
not make a keeperefs j who lavifh’d away on her kept- 

fellow, * 
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fellow, what (he obtained from the extravagant folly of 
him who kept her. ' 1 

1 will do without you, if I can. The cafe will be 
on \, as I conceive, like that of the antient Sarmatians, 
returning, after many years abfence, to their homes, their 
wives then in poffefflon of their flaves : So that they had 
?°-j OI ?. tenc * not onl y with thofe wives, confcious of their 
infidelity, and with their Jlaves, but with the children of 
thofe flaves, grown up to manhood, refolute to defend 
their mothers, and their long manumitted fathers. But 
the noble Sarmatians, fcorning to attack their flaves with 
equal weapons, only provided themfelves with the fame 
fort of whips, with which they ufed formerly to chaftife 
them And, attacking them with them, the mifereants 
fled before them.—In memory of which, to this day the 
device on the coin in Novogrod in Ruflia, a city of the 

antient Sarmatia, is a man on horfeback, with a whip in 
his hand. r 


The poor fellow takes it ill, that you did not prefs him 
more than you did, to be of your party at M. Hall It 
is owing to Mowbray, he is fure, that he had fo very 

flight an invitation, from one whofe invitations ufed to 
be fo warm. 


. Mov y bra y’s fpcech to him, he fays, he never will for- 
give : \\ hy, Tom,” faid the brutal fellow, with a curfe, 

« ^ru U i°°f ?£ llke a or r oup-cloaking chicken. 
Fhou ihouldft grow perter, or fubmit to a folitary qua¬ 
rantine, if thou wouldft not infefl: the whole brood ” 
For my own part, only that this poor fellow is in di- 
ftref*, as well m his affairs, as in his mind, or I fhould be 
flek of you all Such is the rclifli I have of the con- 
verfation, and fuch my admiration of the deportment 
and fentiments of this divine lady, that I would forego a 
month, even of thy company, to be admitted into hers 
ut 01 one hour : And I am highly in conceit with my- 
felt, greatly as I ufed to value thine, for being able, fpon- 
taneoufly, as I may fay, to make this preference. 

It is, after all, a devilifh life we have lived.’ And to 
confider how it all ends in a very few years : To fee what 
a itate of ill health this poor fellow is fo foon reduced to : 
nd then to obferve how every one of ye run away from 
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the unhappy being, as rats from a falling houfe, is line 
comfort to help a man to look back upon companions ill- 

cliofen, and a life mif-fpent! 

For my own part, if I can get fome good family to credit 
me with a filler or a daughter, as I have now an increafed 
fortune, which will enable me to propofe handfome fettle- 
ments, I will defert ye all; marry, and live a life of rea¬ 
son, rather than a life of brute, for the time to come. 

letter lii. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Thtirfday night. 

I Was forced to take back my twenty guineas. How 
the women managed it, I can’t tell (I fuppofe too 
readily found a purchafer for the rich fuit) ; but fhe mif- 
trufled, that I was the advancer of the money; and would 
not let the cloaths go. But Mrs. Lovick has aftually fold, 
for fifteen guineas, fome rich lace, worth three times the 
fum : Out of which (he repaid her the money fhe bor¬ 
rowed for fees to the do&or, in an illnefs occafioned by 
the barbarity of the moft favage of men. Thau know eft 

bis name! ' . f * 

The Doctor called on her in the morning, it feems, and 

had a fhort debate with her about fees. She infilled, that 
he fhould take one every time he came, write or not write * 
miltrufting, that he only gave verbal dire&ions to Mrs. 
Lovick, or the nurfe, to avoid taking any. 

He faid, That it would have been impoflible for him, 
had he not been a phyfician, to forbear inquiries after the 
health and welfare of fo excellent a perfon. He had not 
the thought of paying her a compliment in declining the 
offer’d fee: But he knew her cafe could not fo fuddenly 
vary, as to demand his daily vifits. She mull permit him, 
therefore, to inquire after her health of the women be¬ 
low; and he mult not think of coming up, if he were 
to be pecuniarily rewarded for the fatisfattion he was fo 
defirous to give himfelf. 

It ended in a compromife for a fee each other time 
Which fhe unwillingly fubmitted to; telling him, that the 
fhe was at prefent defolate and in difgrace, yet her cir- 

» cumflances 
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cumftances were, of right, high ; and no expences could 
rife fo, as to be fcrupled, whether (he lived or died. Bat 
(he fubmitted, (he added, to the compromilc, in hopes to 
fee him as often as he had opportunity ; for (he really 
looked upon him, and Mr. Goddard, from their kind 
and tender treatment of her, with a regard next to filial. 

I hope thou wilt make thyfelf acquainted with this 
worthy dodlor, when thou corned to town ; and give him 
thy thanks, for putting her into conceit with the Sex that 
thou haft given her fo much reafon to execrate. 


Farcwtf. 


LETTER LIII. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


M. Hall, Friday, July 2 X , 



UST returned from an interview with this Hickman: 


j h precife fop of a fellow, as ftarch’d as his ruffles. 

Thou knoweft I love him not. Jack; and whom we 
love not, we cannot allow a merit to; perhaps not the 
merit they (hould be granted.—However, I am in earned 
when I fay, that he feems to me to be fo fet, fo prim, fo 
affe&ed, fo mincing, yet fo clouterly in his perfon, that I 
dare engage for thy opinion, if thou doft juftice to him, 
and to thyfelf, that thou never be{ieldeft fuch another, 
except in a pier-glafs. 

I’ll tell thee how I play’d him off. 

He came in his own chariot to Dormer’s ; and we took 
a turn in the garden, at his requeft. He was devililh ce¬ 
remonious, and made a buftiel of apologies for the free¬ 
dom he was going to take; and, after half a hundred hums 
and haws, told me, that he came—that he came—to wait 
on me—at the requeft of dear Mifs Howe, on the account 
—on the account—of Mifs Harlowe. 

Well, Sir, fpeak on, faid X: But give me leave to fay,, 
that if your book be as long as your preface, it will take 
up a week to read it. 

This was pretty rough, thou’lt fay : But there’s nothing 
like balking thefe formalifts at firft. When they’re put 
out of their road, they are filled with doubts of thein- 
Xelvcs. and can never get into it again: So that am 
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honed fellow, impertinently attacked, as I was, has aH 
the game in his own hand, quite thro’ the conference. 

He droak’d his chin, and hardly knew what to fay. 

At lad, after parenthefis within parenthefis, apologizing 
for apologies, in imitation, I fuppofe, of Swift’s Digref- 
fions in Praife of Digreffions,—I prefume, I prefume. Sir, 
you were privy to the vifit made to Mifs Howe by the 
young ladies your coufins, in the name of Lord M. and 
Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance ? 

I was, Sir : And Mifs Howe had a letter afterwards, 
figned by his Lordfhip and thofe Ladies, and underwrit¬ 
ten by myfelf. Have you feen it. Sir ? 

I can’t fay but I have. It is the principal caufe of this 
vifit: For Mifs Howe thinks your part of it is written 
with fuch an air of levity—-Pardon me, Sir,—that (he 
knows not whether you are in earned, or not, in your 
addrefs to her for her intered to her friend (a). - 

Will Mifs Howe permit me to explain myfelf in perfon 
to her, Mr. Hickman ? 

O Sir, by no means: Mifs Howe, I am fure, would 
not give you that trouble. 

I ihould not think it a trouble. I will mod readily at¬ 
tend you. Sir, to Mifs Howe, and fatisfy her in all her 
fcruples. Come, Sir, I will waif upon you now. You 
have a chariot. Are alone. We can talk as we ride. 

He helitated, wriggled, winced, droaked his ruffles, 
fet his wig, and pulled his neckcloth, which was long • 
enough for a bib—-I am not going directly back to Mils 
Howe, Sir. It will be as well, if you will be fo good as 
to fatisfy Mifs Howe by me. 

What is it die fcruples, Mr. Hickman ? 

Why, Sir, Mifs Howe obferves, that in your part of 
v the letter, you fay—But let me fee. Sir : I have a copy 
of what you wrote—Pulling it out—Will you give me 
leave. Sir ?—Thus you begin— -Dear Mifs Howe —— 

No offence, I hope, Mr. Hickman ? 

None in the lead, Sirl—None at all, Sir!—Taking 
aim, as it were to read. 

Do you ufe fpeCtacles, Mr. Hickman ? 

Spectacles, Sir ! His whole broad face lifted up at me: 



Spectacles! 


[a) Seep, 135. of ibis Volume* 
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Speflacles!—What makes you afk me fuch aqueftion? 
Such a young man as I ufe fpe&acles, Sir!— 

They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman ; young as well as ' 
old ; to fave their eyes. — Have you ever read Prions 
Alma y Mr. Hickman ? 

I have, Sir:— Cujiom is every-thing in nations, as well 
as with individuals : I know the meaning of your 1 que- 
ftion.—But *tis not the Englijh cuftom.— 

Was you ever in Spain, Mr. Hickman ? 

!N o, Sir: I have been in Holland. 

In Holland, Sir 1—Never in France or Italy ?—I was 
refolved to travel with him into the land of Puzz/edom. 

No, Sir, I cannot fay I have, as yet. 

That’s a wonder. Sir, when on the continent! 

I went on a particular affair : I was obliged to return 
foon. 

Well, Sir; you was going to read—Pray be pleafed to 

proceed. 

Again he took aim, as if his eyes were older than the reft 
of him ; and read, Aftir what is written above, and fgned 
by names and charailers of fuch unquefionalle honour— -To 
be fure, taking off his eye, no-body queftions the honour 
of Lord M. nor that of the good ladies, who figned the 
letter. 

I hope, Mr. Hickman, no-body queftions mine neither ? 

If you pleafe. Sir, I will read on :— 1 might have been 
excufed figving a name, almofi as hateful to rnyfelf [You 
are pleafed to fay], as I KNOIV it is to You — 

Well, Mr. Hickman, I mull interrupt you at this place. 
In what I wrote to Mifs Howe, I diftinguifh’d the word 
know. I had a reafon for it. Mifs Howe has been very 
free with my character. I have never done her any 
harm. I take it very ill of her. And I hope. Sir, you 
come in her name to make excufes for it. 

Mifs How r e, Sir, is a very polite young lady. She is 
rot accuftomed to treat any gentleman’s charatter unbe¬ 
comingly. 

Then I have the more reafon to take it amifs, Mr. 
Hickman. 

Why, Sir, you know the friendlhip —— 
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No friendthip thould warrant fuch freedoms as Mifo 
Howe has taken with my'chara&er. 

I believe he began to with he had not come near me. 
He feemed quite difconcerted. 

Have you not heard Mifs Howe treat my name with 
great — 

Sir, I come not to offend or affront you: But you 
know what a love there is between Mifs Howe and Mifs. 
Harlowe.—I doubt. Sir, you have not treated Mifs Har- 
lowe, as fo fine a young lady deferved to be treated: And 
if love for her friend has made Mifs Howe take freedoms, 
as you call them, a generous mind, on fuch an occafion, 
will rather be forry for having given the caufe r than— 

I know your confequence, Sir 1 — But I’d rather have 
this reproof from a lady, than from a gentleman. I have 
a great defire to wait upon Mifs Howe. I am perfuaded 
we thould foon come to a good underftanding. Generous 
minds are always of kin. I know we thould agree in 
every-thing. Pray, Mr. Hickman, be fo kind as to in¬ 
troduce me to Mifs Howe. 

Sir—I can fignify your defire, if you pleafe, to Mifs 
Howe. 

Do fo. Be pleafed to read on, Mr. Hickman. 

He did very formally, as if I remembered not what I 
had written ; and when he came to the paffage about the 
halter, the parfon, and the hangman, reading it. Why, 
Sir, fays he, does not this look like a jell ?—Mifs Howe 
thinks it does. It is not in the lady’s power, you know,. 
Sir, to doom you'to the gallows. 

Then, if it were, Mr. Hickman, you think the would ? 

You fay here to Mifs Howe, proceeded he, that Mifs 
.Harlowe is the mof injured of her fex. I know from Mifs 
Howe, that the highly refents the injuries you own : In- 
fomuch that Mifs'Howe doubts that the fhall ever prevail 
upon her to overlook them : And as your family are all 
defirous you thould repair her wrongs, and likewife defire 
Mifs Howe’s interpofition with her friend; Mifs Howe 
fears, from this part of your letter, that you are too much, 
in jeft ; and that your offer to do her juftice, is rather in- 
compliment to your friends intreaties, than proceeding 
from your own inclinations: And the defires to know 

your 
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your true fentiments on this occafion, before Hie interpofet 
further. 

Do you think, Mr. Hickman, that, if I am capable of 
deceiving my own relations, I have fo much obligation to 
Mifs Howe, who has always treated me with great free¬ 
dom, as to acknowlege to her r what I don't to them? 

Sir, I beg pardon : — But Mifs Howe chinks, that, as- 
you have written to her, Hie may alk you, by me, for an. 
explanation of what you have written. 

You fee, Mr. Hickman, fomething of me. — Do j** 
think I am in jell, or in earned ? 

I fee. Sir, you are a gay gentleman, of line fpirits,. 
and all That— All I beg in Mifs Howe’s name, is, to 
know, if you really, and bona fde r join with your friend?,, 
in deliring her to ufe her intered to reconcile you to Mils 
Harlowe ? 

I Ihould be extremely glad to be reconciled to Mifs 
Harlowe; and Ihould owe great obligations to Mifs Howe,, 
if ihe could bring about fo happy an event. 

Well, Sir, and you have no objections to marriage, I. 
prefume, as the terms of that reconciliation ? 

I never liked matrimony in my life. I mud be plaint, 
with you, Mr. Hickman. 

I am forry for it: 1 think it a very happy date. 

I hope you will find it fo, Mr. Hickman. 

I doubt not but I lhall, Sir. And I dare fay, fo would 
you, if you were to have Mifs Harlowe. 

If I could be happy in it with any-body, it would be 
with Mifs Harlowe. 

I am furprifed. Sir ?—Then, after all, you don’t think 
©f marrying Mifs Harlowe!—After the hard ufage— 

What hard ufage, Mr. Hickman ? I don’t doubt but a. 
lady of her nicenefs has reprefented what would appear 
trifles to any other, in a very drong light. 

If what I have had hinted to me, Sir—Excufe me— 
has been offered to the lady, die has more than trifles to 
complain of. 

Let me know what you have heard, Mr. Hickman ? 
I will very truly anfwer to the accusations. 

Sir, you know bed what you have done: You own 
the lady is the moji ityuredy as well as the mofi deferming^ 
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I do, Sir j and yet, I would be glad to know what yon 
have heard ; for on that, perhaps, depends my anfwer to 
the queftions Mifs Howe puts to me by you. 

Why then, Sir, lince you alk it, you cannot be dif- 
pleafed if I anfwer you :—In the firft place, Sir, you will 
acknowlege, I fuppofe, that you promifed Mifs Harlowe 
Marriage, and all That ? 

Well, Sir, and I fuppofe what you have to charge me 
with, is. That I was defirous to have all That, without 
marriage. * 

Cot-fo, Sir, I know you are deemed to be a man of 
wit: But may I not alk, if thefe things lit not too light 
upon you ? 

When a thing is done, and cannot be helped, ’tis right 
to make the bell of it. I wilh the lady would think fo too. 

I think. Sir, ladies Ihould not be deceived. I think a 
promife to a lady Ihould be as binding as to any other 
perfon, at the lead:. 

I believe you think fo, Mr. Hickman : And I believe 
you are a very honed; good fort of a man. 

I would always keep my word. Sir, whether to man 
or woman. 

You fay well. And far be it from me to perfuade you 
‘ to do otherwife. ‘ But what have you farther heard ? 

Thou wilt think. Jack, I muft be very defirous to know 
in what light my eletted fpoufe had reprefented things to 
Mifs Howe; and how far Mifs Howe had communicated 
them to Mr. Hickman. 

Sir, this is no part of my prefent bufinefs. 

But, Mr. Hickman, ’tis part of mine. I hope you 
would not expeft, thatd Ihould anfwer your queftions, at 
the fame time that you refufe to anfwer mine . What, 
pray, have you farther heard ? 

Why then, Sir, if 1 muft fay, I am told, that Mifs 
Harlowe was carried to a very bad houfe. 

Why, indeed, the people did not prove fo good as 
they Ihould be.—What farther have you heard ? 

I have heard, Sir, that the lady had ftrange advantages 
taken of her, very unfair ones; but what I cannot fay. 

And cannot you fay ? Cannot you guefs ? Then I’ll 
tell you, Sir. Perhaps fome liberty was taken with her, 
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when Ihe was afleep. Do you think no lady ever was 
taken at fuch an advantage:—You know, Mr. Hickman, 
that ladies are very fhy of trufting themfelves with the 
modeftefl of our fex, w-hen they are difpofed to fleep; 
and why fo, if they did not expefi, that advantages would 
be taken of them at fuch times ? 

But, Sir, had not the lady fomething given her to make 
her fleep ? 

Ay, Mr. Hickman, that's the qucftion: I want to know 
if the lady fays fhe had ? 

I have not feen all Ihe has written; but by what I have 
heard, it is a very black affair—Excufe me. Sir. 

I do excufe you, Mr. Hickman: But, fuppofing it were 
fo, do you think a lady was never impofed upon by wine, 
or fo ? — Do you think the mod cautious woman in the 
world might not be cheated by a ffronger liquor, for a 
fmaller, when (he was thirfty, after a fatigue in this very 
warm weather ? And do you think, if Ihe was thus thrown 
into a profound fleep, that ihe is the only lady that was 
ever taken at fuch advantage ? 

Even as you make it, Mr. Lovelace, this matter is not 
a light one. But I fear it is a great deal heavier than as 
you put it. 

What reafons have you to fear this, Sir? What has the 
lady faid ? Pray, let me know. I have reafon to be fo 
earned. 

Why, Sir, Mifs Howe herfelf knows not the whole. 
The lady promifes to give her all the particulars, at a 
proper time, if Ihe lives ; but has faid enough to make it 
out to be a very bad affair. 

I am glad Mifs Harlowe has not yet given all the par¬ 
ticulars. And, fince Ihe has not, you may tell Mifs Howe 
from me. That neither Ihe, nor any lady in the world, 
can be more virtuous than Mifs Harlowe is to this hour, 
as to her ownmind. Tell her, that I hope fhe never will 
know the particulars; but that fhe has been unworthily 
ufed : Tell her, that tho 1 1 know not what fhe has faid, 
yet I have fuch an opinion of her veracity, that I would 
blindly fubferibe to the truth of every tittle of it, tho' it 
make me ever fo black. Tell her, that I have but three 
things to blame her for: One , That flic won't give me an 

oppor- 
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opportunity of repairing her wrongs: The Second, That 
Ihe is fo ready to acquaint every-body with what fhe has 
fuffered, that it will put it out of my power to redrefs 
thofe wrongs, with any tolerable reputation to either of 
us. Will this, Mr. Hickman, anfwer any part of the in¬ 
tention of this vilit ? 

Why, Sir, this is talking like a man of honour, I own. 
But you fay there is a Third thing you blame the lady for $ 
may I alk what That is ? 

I don’t know. Sir, whether I ought to tell it you, or 
not. Perhaps you won't believe it, if I do. But tho* the 
lady will tell the truth , and nothing but the truth, yet, 
perhaps, Ihe will not tell the 'whole truth. 

Pray, Sir—But it mayn’t be proper: — Yet you give 
me great curiolity: Sure there is no mifeondudt in the 
lady. I hope there is not. I am fure, if Mifs Howe did 
not believe her to be faultlefs in every particular, Ihe 
would not mtereft herfelf fo much in her favour as Ihe 
does, dearly as Ihe loves her. 

I love the lady too well, Mr. Hickman, to wilh td 
leflen her in Mifs Howe’s opinion; efpecially as Ihe is 
abandoned of every other friend. But, perhaps, it would 
hardly be credited, if I Ihould tell you. 

I Ihould be very forry, Sir, and fo would Mifs Howe, 
if this poor lady’s conduct had laid her under obligation 
to you for this referve. — You have fo much the appear¬ 
ance of a gentleman, as well as are fo much diftinguifhed 
in your family and fortunes, that I hope you are incapa¬ 
ble of loading fuch a young lady as this, in order to 
lighten yourfelf.—Excufe me. Sir. 

I do, I do, Mr. Hickman. You fay, you came not 
with any intention to affront me. I take freedom, and 
I give it.—I Ihould be very loth, I repeat, to fay any¬ 
thing that may weaken Mifs Harlowe in the good opinion 
of the only friend Ihe thinks Ihe has left. 

It may not be proper, faid he, for me to know your 
third article againll this unhappy lady : But I never heard 
of any body, out of her own implacable family, that had 
the leaft doubt of her honoun Mrs. Howe, indeed, once 
faid, after a conference with one of her uncles, that Ihe 
feared all was not right of her fide.—But elfe, I never 
heard— Oons* 
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Oons, Sir, in a fierce tone, and with an ere& mien,, 
flopping (hort upon him, which made him flart back— 
’Tis next to blafphemy to queition the lady’s honour. She 
is more pure than a veftal; for veftals have been often 
warmed by their own fires. No age, from the firft to 
the prefent, ever produced, nor will the future, to the end 
of the world, I dare averr, ever produce, a young bloom¬ 
ing lady, tried as fhehas been tried, who has Hood all tri¬ 
als, as (he has done.— Let me tell you. Sir, That you 
never faw, never knew, never heard of, fuch another lady r 
as Mifs Harlowe. 

Sir, Sir, I beg your pardon. Far be it from me to 
qaeftion the lady. You have not heard me fay a word, 
that could be fo conftrued. I have the utmoft honour 
for her. Mifs Howe loves her, as Ihe loves her own foul; 
and that Ihe would not do, if (he were not fure lhe were 
as virtuous as herfeif. 

As herfeif. Sir !— I have a high opinion of Mifs Howe* 
Sir—But, I dare fay— > 

What, Sir, dare you fay of Mifs Howe ?—1 hope. Sir, 
you will not prefume to fay any-thing to the difparage- 
ment of Mifs Howe! 

Prefume , Mr. Hickman !—That is prefuming language, 
let me tell you, Mr. Hickman ! 

The occafion for it, Mr. Lovelace, if defigned, is pre~ 
fuming, if you pleafe.—I am not a man ready to take of¬ 
fence, Sir—Efpecially where I am employed as a medi¬ 
ator. But no man breathing (hall fay difparaging things 
«f Mifs Howe, in my hearing, without obfervation. 

Well faid, Mr. Hickman. I dillike not your fpirit, 
on fuch a fuppofed occafion. But what I was going to fay 
is this. That there is npt, in my opinion, a woman in the 
world, wha ought to compare herfeif with Mifs Clarifla 
Harlowe, till lhe has flood her trials, and has behaved 
under them, and after them, as (he has done. You fee,. 
Sir, I fpeak againft myfelf. You fee I do. For, liber¬ 
tine as I am thought to be, I never will attempt to bring 
down the meafures of right and wrong to the ftandard of 
my actions. 

Why, Sir, this is very right. It is very noble, I will 
lay. But ’tis pity—*Excufe me. Sir—’tis pity, that the 

man 
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it, an who can pronounce fo fine a fentence, will not fquare 
his actions accordingly. 

That, Mr. Hickman, is another point. We all err in 
fome things. I wilh not that Mifs Howe ihould have Mifs 
Harlowe’s trials: And I rejoice, that Ihe is in no danger 
of any fuch from fo good a man. 

Poor Hickman !— He looked as if he knew not whe¬ 
ther I meant a compliment or a refledtion ! 

But, proceeded I, fince I find that I have excited your 
curiofity, that you may not go away with a doubt that 
may be injurious to the moft admirable of women, I am 
inclined to hint to you, what I have in the third place to 
blame her for. 

Sir, as you pleafe—It may not be proper — 

It cannot be very improper , Mr. Hickman—So let me 
afk you, What would Mifs Howe think, if her friend is 
the more determined again!!: me, becaufe ihe thinks (in re¬ 
venge to me, I verily believe that!) of encouraging an¬ 
other lover? 

How, Sir!-— Sure this cannot be the cafe!— I can tell 
you. Sir, if Mifs Howe thought this, ihe would not ap¬ 
prove of it at all: For, little as you think Mifs How t e 
likes you, Sir, and little as ihe approves of yeur adtions 
by her friend, I know ihe is of opinion, that ihe ought to 
have no-body living, but you : And ihould continue fmgle 
all her life, if ihe be not yours. 

Revenge and obftinacy, Mr. Hickman, will make wo¬ 
men, the bell of them, do very unaccountable things.— 
Rather than not put out both eyes of the man they are 
offended with, they will give up one of their own. 

I don’t know what to fay to this, Sir: But, fure, ihe 
cannot encourage any other perfon’s addrefs! — So foon 
too-Why, Sir, ihe is, as we are told, fo ill, aq,d fo weak — 

Not in refentment weak, I'll allure you. I am well 
acquainted with all her movements—And I tell you, be¬ 
lieve it, or not, that ihe refufes me in view of another lover. 

Can it be ? 

’Tis true, by my foul!—Has ihe not hinted This to 
Mifs Howe, do you think ? 

No indeed. Sir. If ihe had, I ihould not have trou¬ 
bled you, at this time, from Mifs Howe. 

Well 
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Well then, you fee I am right: That tho’ Hie cannot 
be guilty of a falfhood, yet Ihe has not told her friend 
the whole truth. 

What fhall a man fay to thefe things! looking moll 
llupidly perplexed. 

Say ! Jay , Mr. Hickman l—Who can account for the 
workings and ways of a palTionate and offended lady ? 
Endlefs would be the hiftories I could give you, within 
my own knowlege, of the dreadful effe&s of womens pal- 
fionate refentments, and what that Sex will do, when dif- 
appointed. . But can there, be a Wronger inftance than this, 
of fuch a perfon as Mifs Harlowe, who, at this very in- 
• ftant, and ill as Ihe is, not only encourages, but, in a 
manner, makes court to, one of the moll odious dogs that 
ever was feen ? 1 think Mifs Howe (hould not be told 
this. And yet (he ought too, in order to dilfuade her 
from fuch a prepofterous rafhnefs. 

O fie ! O ftrange ! Mifs Howe knows nothing of this f 
To be fure (he won’t look upon her, if this be true! 

’Tis true, very true, Mr. Hickman! True as I am 
here to tell you fo! — And he is an ugly fellow too; ug¬ 
lier to look at than me. 

Than you , Sir! Why, to be fure, you are one of the 
handfomeft men in England. 

Well, but the wretch (he fo fpitefully prefers to me is 
a milhapen, meager varlet; more like a Ikeleton than a 
man ! Then he dreffes—you never faw a devil fo bedi¬ 
zened ! Hardly a coat to his back, nor a Ihoe to his 
foot: A bald-pated villain, yet grudges to buy a peruke 
to hide his baldnefs: For he is as covetous as hell, never 
fatfsfied, yet plaguy rich. 

Why, Sir, there isfomejokein this, furely. A man 
of common parts knows not how to take fuch gentlemen 
as you. But, Sir, if there be any truth in the ftory, what 
is he ? Some Jew, or miferly citizen, I fuppofe, that may 
have prefumed on the lady’sjdiftrefsful circumltances ; and 
your lively wit points him out as it pleafes. 

Why the rafeal has eftates in every county in England, 
and out of England too. 

Some Eall-India governor, I fuppofe, if there be any¬ 
thing in it. The lady once had thoughts of going abroad. 

\ " ’■'* • * But > 
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But, I fancy, all this time you are in jell. Sir. If not, wc 
mull furely have heard of him - — 

Heard of him ! Ay, Sir, we have all heard of him—— 
But none of us care to be intimate with him—except this 
lady—and that, as l told you, in fpite to me—His name, 
in fhort, is D E ATH !—DE ATH, Sir, llamping, and 
fpeaking loud, and full in his ear; which made him jump 
half a yard high. 

Thou never beheldell any man fo difconcerted. He 
looked as if the frightful Ikeleton was before him, and he 
had not his accounts ready. When a little recovered, he 
fribbled with his waiftcoat buttons, as if he had been tell¬ 
ing his beads. 

This, Sir, proceeded I, is her wooer!—Nay, Ihe is fo 
forward a girl, that Ihe <wooes him: But 1 hope it never 
will be a match 

He had before behaved, and now looked, with more 
fpirit than I expected from him. 

I came, Sir, faid he, as a mediator of differences. It 
behoves me to keep my temper. But, Sir, and turned 
Ihort upon me, as much as I love peace, and to promote 
it, I will not be ill-ufed. 

As I had played fo much upon him, it would have been 
wrong to take him at his more than half-menace : Yet, I 
think, I owe him a grudge, for his prefuming to addrefs 
Mifs Howe. 

You mean no defiance, I prefume, Mr. Hickman, any* 
more than I do offence. On that prefumption, I alk your 
excufe. But This is my way. I mean no harm. _ I can¬ 
not let forrovv touch my heart. I cannot be grave fix 
minutes together, for the blood of me. I am a defcend-' 
ent of old Chancellor More, I believe; and Ihould not 
forbear to cut a joke, were I upon the fcaffold. But yon 
may gather, from what I have faid y that I prefer Mifs 
Harlowe, and that upon the juflefl grounds, to all the wo¬ 
men in the w'orld : And I wonder, that there fhould be 
any difficulty to believe, from what I have figned, and 
from what I have promifed to my relations, and enabled 
them to promife for me, that I fhould be glad to marry 
that excellent lady, upon her own terms. I acknowlege 
to you, Mr. Hickman, that I have bafely injured her. If 
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Ihe will honour me with her hand, I declare, that it is my 
intention to make her the bell of hulbands. But, never- 
thelefs, I mull fay, that, if Ihe goes on appealing her cafe, 
and expofmg us both, as (he does, it is impoflible to think 
the knot can be knit, with reputation to either. And al- 
tho’, Mr. Hickman, I have delivered my apprehenfions 
under fo ludicrous a figure, I am afraid, that Ihe will ruin 
her conftitution; and, by feeking death when fhe may 
fhun him, will not be able to avoid him when (he would 
be glad to do fo. 

This cool and honel! fpeech let down his ftiffened muf- 
e’es into complacency. He was my very obedient and 
faithful humble fervant feveral times over, as I waited on 
him to his chariot: And I was his almoft as often. 

And fo Exit Hickman. 

LETTER LIV. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

[/« anpwer to Letters xlvii. li. lii.] 

Friday night , July 21 . 

I WIL L throw away a few paragraphs upon the con¬ 
tents of thy laft Blocking letters, juft brought me; and 
fend what I fhall write by the fellow who carries mine on 
the interview with Hickman. 

Reformation, I fee, is coming fall upon thee. Thy 
uncle’s flow death, and thy attendance upon him, thro* 
every ftage towards it, prepared thee for it. But go thou 
on in thy own way, as I will in mine. Happinefs confifts 
in being pleafed with what we do : And if thou canft find 
delight in being fad, it will be as well for thee, as if thou 
wert merry , tho’ no other perfon fhould join to keep thee 
in countenance. 

I am, ncverthelefs, exceedingly difturbed at the lady's 
ill health. It is intirely owing to the curfed arreft. She 
was abfolutely triumphant over me, and the whole crew, 
before. Thou believeft me guiltlefs of That: So, I hope, 
does Ihe. — The reft, as I have often faid, is a common 
cafe; only a little uncommonly circumftanced ; that’s all: 
Why, then, all thefe fevere things from her and thee ? 

As t# felling her cioaths, and her laces, and fo forth,. 
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it has I own, a (hocking found with it. What an im- 
placable, as well as unjuft, fet of wretches are thofe of 
! er unkindredly kin; who have money of hers in their 

hnM K ^ WC 1 aS IargC arrears of her own eftate * yet with- 
old both, avowedly to diftrefs her ! But may (he not have 

•oney of that proud and faucy friend of hers, MifsHowe 

more than (he wants ?- A nd ihould I not be overjoyed’ 

hmkft thou to ferve her?-What then is there in\he 

} ‘ i in g w jth h er apparel, but female perverfenefs ?—And 

Jam not fore, whether I ought not to be glad, if fhe does 

tins out o if pile to ^ —Somedifappointed fair-ones would 

have hanged, fome drowned, themfelves. My beloved 

only revenges herfelf upon her cloaths. Different ways 

of wo.kmg has paffion indifferent bofoms, as humour 

and complexion induce.-Befides, doft think I (hall grudge 

to replace, to three times the value, what fhe difpofes of? 

Ul’ there 1S no S reat matter in this, 
rhou feeft how fenfible fhe is of the foothings of the 
pohte Dodor: This will enable thee to judge how dread- 
\1J i^ C horncl arreit > and her gloomy fathers curfe, muft 

t h , a ' e hurt . h * r - . 1 have S reat ho P e > if Ihe will but fee me, 
at my behaviour my contrition, my foothings, may 
ha\e fome happy effeds upon her. 

f thou . art to ° read y t0 give me up. Let me ferioufly 
tell thee, that all excellence as fhe is, I think the earned 

°l m r y 5! lations 5 the implored mediation of 
n “ e ^ r y Mlfs Howe J and the commiffions thou a<d- ' 
eft under from mylelf; are fuch inftances of condefcen- 
fK " and value in them, and fuch contrition in me. 
that nothing farther can be done.— So here let the matter 
reft for the prefent, till fhe confiders better of it. 

But now a few words upon poor Belton’s cafe. I own 
I was, at firft, a little ftartled at the infidelity of his Tho¬ 
rn a line : Her hypocrify to be for fo many years undeted- 
c . have very lately had fome intimations given me of 
er vilenefs; and had intended to mention it to thee, when 
I jaw thee. To fay the truth, I always fufpeded her eye: 

_ 6 Z* t , h ° ! ? ^ n0vveft ’ ls the cafement, at which the heart 
g nerally looks out. Many a woman, who will npt (hew 

fro ^ thC intelli S ible 
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But Tom had no management at all. A very careleli* 
fellow. Would never look into his own affairs. The 
ellate his uncle left him was his ruin : Wife, or miftrefs,* 
whoever was, muff have had his fortune to fport with. 

I have often hinted his weakneffes of this fort to him ; 
and the danger he was in of becoming the property of de¬ 
fining people. But he hated to take pains. He would 
ever run away from his accounts; as now, poor fellow ! 
he would be glad to do from himfelf. Had he not had a 
woman to fleece him, his coachman , or valet , would have 
been his prime minijler , and done it as effectually. 

But yet, for many years I thought Ihe was true to his 
bed. At leaft, I thought the boys were his own. For 
tho’ they are mufcular, and big-boned, yet I fuppofed the 
healthy mother might have furnifhed them with legs and 
fhoulders : For fhe is not of a delicate frame; and then 
Tom, fome years ago, looked up, and fpoke more like 
a man, than he has done of late j fqueaking inwardly, poor 
fellow ! for fome time paft, from contracted quail-pipes, 
and wheefing from lungs half fpit away. 

He complains, thou faveft, that we all run away from 
him. Why, after all, Belford, it is no pleafant thing to 
fee a poor fellow one loves, dying by inches, yet unable 
to do iiim good. There are friendlhips which are only 
bottle-deep : I fhould be loth to have it thought, that mine 
for any of my vaffals is fuch a one. Yet, to gay hearts, 
which became intimate becaufe they were gay, the reafon 
for their firlt intimacy ceafing, the friendfhip will fade; 
that fort of friendfliip, I mean, which may be diftinguilhed, 
more properly, by the word companionjhip . 

But mine, as I faid, is deeper than this: I would flill 
be as ready as ever I was in my life, to the utmoft of my 
power, to do him fervice. 

As one inftance of this my readinefs to extricate him 
from all his difficulties as to Thomafine, doft thou care to 
propofe to him an expedient, that is juft come into my 
head ? 

It is this: I would engage Thomafine, and her cubs, if 
Belton be convinced they are neither of them his, in a 
party of pleafure: She was always complaifant to me: It 

ftiould 
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fliould be in a boat hired for the purpofe, to fail to Tilbury, 
to the ifle of Sheepy, or a pleafuring up the Medway; and 
’tis but contriving to turn the boat bottom-upward: V ; 
can fvvim like a fifh: Another boat fhould be ready to take 
up whom I fhould direft, for fear of the worft: And then, 
if Tom. has a mind to be decent, one fuit of mourning will 
ferve for all three: Nay, the hoftler-coulin may take his 
plunge from the fteerage: And who knows but they may " 
be thrown up on the beach, Thomafine and he, hand in * 
hand ? ", 

This, thou’lt fay, is no common inftance of friendfhip. 

Mean time, do thou prevail upon him to come down . a 
to us : He never was more welcome in his life, than he { F 
fhall be now : If he will not, let him find mefome other 1* 
fervice ; and I will clap a pair of wings to my fhoulders, 
and he fhall fee me come flying in at his windows at the ^ 
word of command. 

As for thy refolution of repenting and marrying; I ; 
would have thee conflder which thou wilt fet about firfl. '* 
If thou wilt follow my advice, thou lhalt make fhort work ^ 
of it: Let Matrimony take place of the other ; for then 
thou wilt, very poflibly, have Repentance come tumbling ^ 
in fall upon thee, as a conference, and fo have both in - 5 >- 
one. ** 

LETTER LV. I 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, EJq\ 

Friday noon, July 2 1 . 

T HIS morning I was admitted, as foon as Lfent up 
my name, into the prefence of the divine lady. Such 
I may call her ; as what I have to relate will fully prove. 

She had had a tolerable night, and was much better in 
fpirits; though weak in perfon j and vifibly declining in 
looks. 

Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith were with her; and ac- 
cufed her, in a gentle manner, of having applied herfelf 
too afliduoufly to her pen for her ftrength, having been 
up ever fince five. She faid, fhe had refted better than 
Ihe had done for many nights: She had found her fpirits 
4 free, 
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free, and her mind tolerably eafy : And having, as fhe 
bad reafon to think, but a fhort time, and much to do in 
it; (he muft be a good houfewife of her hours. 

She had been writing, (he faid, a letter to her fifter: 
But had not pleafed herfeif in it; tho’ fhe had made two 
or three effays: But that the laft muft go. 

By hints I had dropt, from time to time, (he had rea- 
ioD,ihefaid, to think that I knew every-thing that concern¬ 
ed her and her family; and, if fo, muft be acquainted with 
the heavy curfe her father had laid upon her; which 
had been dreadfully fulfilled in one part, as to her tem¬ 
porary profpe&s, and that in a very (hort time; which 
gave her great apprehenfions for the other. She had been 
applying herfeif to her fifter, to obtain a revocation of it. 

I hope my father will revoke it, faid (he, or I (hall be 
very miferable.— Yet (and (he gafped as (he fpoke, with 
apprehenfion)—I am ready to tremble at what the anfwer 
maybe; for my fifter is hard-hearted. 

I faid fomething refle&ing upon her friends; as to what 
they would deferve to be thought of, if the unmerited im¬ 
precation were not withdrawn.—Upon which fhe took me 
up, and talked in fuch a dutiful manner of her parents, as 
muft doubly condemn them (if they remain implacable), 
for their inhuman treatment of fuch a daughter. 

She faid, I muft not blame her parents: It was her 
dear Mifs Howe’s fault. But what an enormity was there 
in her crime, which could fet the beft of parents (as they 
had been to her, till (he difobliged them) in a bad light, 
for refenting the rafhnefs of a child, from whofe educa¬ 
tion they had reafon to expeft better fruits! There were 
fome hard circumftances in her cafe, it was true: But my 
friend could tell me, that no one body, throughout the 
"hole fatal tranfaftion, had a&ed out of character, but 
hrfelf. She fubmitted therefore to the penalty (lie had 
incurred. If they had any fault, it was only, that they 
Would not inform themfelves of fome circumftances, which 
would alleviate a' little her mifdeed; and that, fuppofing 
ber a guiltier creature than (he was, they punilhed her 
without a hearing. 

Lord !— I was going to eurfe thee , Lovelace f How every 
irftattce of excellence , in this all-excelling creature y condemns 

thee ! 
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thee !—Thou wilt have reafon to think thyfelf of all men 
wo(l accurfed, i f /he die ! 

I then befought her, while ftie was capable of fiich glo- 1 : 
nous inftances of generofity and forgivenefs, to extend - 
her goodnefs to a man, whofe heart bled in every vein of 
it, for the injuries he had done her; and who would make i- 
it the ftudy of his whole life to repair them. 

The women would have withdrawn, when the jedl 
became fo particular. But lhe would not permit them to j 
go. She told me, that if, after this time, I was for en * - 
tering, with fo much carneftnefs, into a fubjedt fo very 
difagreeable to her y my vifits mud not be repeated. Nor 
was there occafion, lhe faid, for my friendly offices in * 
your favour; fmee fhe had begun to write her whole > 
mind upon that fubjedt to Mifs Howe, in anfwer to letters ♦. 
from her, in which Mifs Howe urged the fame arguments, . 
in compliment to the willies of your noble and worthy , 
relations. j, 

Mean time, you may let him know, faid lhe. That I • 
rejedt him with my whole heart:—Yet that, altho’ I fay •• 
this with fuch a determination as lhall leave no room for 
doubt, however I fay it not with paffion. On the con- , 
trary, tell him, that I am trying to bring my mind into ^ 
fuch a frame, as to be able to pity him (Poor perjured ^ 
. wretch! what has he not to anfwer for!); and that I 
fhall not think myfelf qualified for the ftate I am afpiring 
to, if, after a few ftruggles more, I cannot forgive him , 
too : And I hope, claiping her hands together, uplifted, r 
as were her eyes, my dear earthly father will fet me the . 
example my heavenly one has already fet us all; and, by ^ 
forgiving his fallen daughter, teach her to forgive the man, \ 
who then, I hope, will not have deftroyed my eternal pro- > 
fpedls, as he has my temporal! 

Stop here y thou wretch !—But I need not bid thee—For J 
can go no farther ! 

LETTER LVI. j 

Mr. Belford. In Continuation . 

O U will imagine how affe&ing her noble fpeech 
and behaviour was to me, at the time, when the 

bare 
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bare recolle&ion and tranfcription obliged me to drop my 
pen. The women had tears in their eyes. I was filent 
for a few moments.—At laft, Matchlefs excellence! In¬ 
imitable goodnefs 1 I called her, with a voice fo accented,- 
that I was half-affiamed of myfelf, as it was before the wo¬ 
men. — But who could ftand fuch fublime generofity of 
foul, in fo young a creature, her lovelinefs giving grace 
to all lhe faid ?—Methinks, laid I (and I really, in a man¬ 
ner involuntarily, bent my knee), I have before me an 
angel indeed. I can hardly forbear proftration, and to 
beg your influence to draw me after you, to the world 
you are afpiring to f—Yet—But what fhall I fay ?—Only, 
deareft excellence, make me, in fome fmall inftances, fer- 
viceable to you, that I may (if I furvive you) have the 
glory to think I was able to contribute to your fatisfadlion, 
while among us. 

Here I ftopt. She was filent. I proceeded — Have you 
no commifiion to employ me in; deferted as you are by 
all your friends; among flrangers, though, I doubt nor, 
worthy people ? Cannot I be ferviceable by meflage, by 
letter-writing, by attending perfonally, with either mcffage 
or letter, your father, your uncles, your brother, your 
lifter, Mifs Howe, Lord M. or the ladies his fillers ? Any 
office to be employed in to ferve you, abfolutely independ¬ 
ent of my friend's wiffies, or of my own wiffies to oblige 
him. Think, Madam, if I cannot? 

I thank you. Sir : Very heartily I thank you : But in 
nothing that I can at prefent think of, or at leaft refolve 
upon, can you do me fervice. I will fee what return the 
letter I have written will bring me. —Till then — 

My life and my fortune, interrupted I, are devoted to 
your fervice. Permit me to obferve, that here you are, 
without one natural friend ; and (fo much do I know of 
your unhappy cafe) that you mult be in a manner defti- 
tute of the means to make friends— 

She was going to interrupt me, with a prohibitory kind 
of earneftnefs in her manner— 

I beg leave to proceed, Madam : I have caft about 
twenty ways how to mention this before, but never dared 
till now. Suffer me, now that I have broke the ice, to 
tender myfelf— as your banker only.— I know you will 
Vol. VI, L not 
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not be obliged . You need not. You have fufikient of 
your own, if it were in your hands; and from that , whe¬ 
ther you live or die, will I confent to be reimburfed. I do 
allure you, that the unhappy man (hall never know either 
my offer, or your acceptance — Only permit me this fmall - 

And down behind her chair I dropt a Bank note of 
ioo /. which I had brought with me, intending fome how 
or other to leave it behind me: Norlhouldlt thou ever 
have known it, had Ihe favoured me with the acceptance 
of it; and fo I told her. 

You give me great pain, Mr. Belford, faid ihe, by thefe 
itiftances of your humanity. And yet, confidering the 
company I have feen you in, I am not forry to find you 
capable of fuch. Methinks I am glad, for the fake of 
human nature, that there could be but o?ie fuch man in 
the world, as him you and I know.—But as to your kind 
offer, whatever it be, if you take it not up, you will 
greatly difturb me. I have no need of your kindnefs. I. 
have effetts enough, which I never can want, to fupply 
mv prefent occafions ; and, if needful, can have recourse 
to Mifs Howe. I have promifed that I would—So, pray. 
Sir, urge not upon me this favour.-Take it up yourfelf.— 
If you mean me peace and eafe of mind, urge not this fa : 
vpur.—And Ihe fpoke with impatience. 

I beg, Madam, but one word — 

Not one, Sir, till you have taken back what you have 
let fall. I doubt not either the honour , or the kindnefs % of 
your offer; but you mull not fay one word more on thi* 
fubjeft. I cannot bear it. 

She was (looping, but with pain. I therefore prevented 
her ; and befought her to forgive me for a tender, which, 
I faw, had been more difeompoling to her than I had 
hoped (from the purity of my intentions), it would be. 
But I could not bear to think, that fuch a mind as hers 
fhould be diftreffed : Since the want of the conyeniencies 
Ihe was ufed to abound in might affeft and difturb her in 
the divine courfe (he was in. 

Ypu are very kind to me, Sir, faid (he, and very fa¬ 
vourable in your opinion of me. But I hope, that I can¬ 
not now be eafily put out of my prefent courfe. My de¬ 
clining health will more and more confirm me in it. Thole 
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who arretted and confined me, no doubt, thought they, 
had fallen upon the ready method to dillrefs me To, as to 
bring me into all their mealures. Bat I prefume to hope, 
thkt ;I have a mind that cannot be debated, in eficntial. 
znjFances, by temporary calamities: Lit.le do thofe poor 
fetches know of the force of innate principles, forgive, 
my own impHa /'vanity, was her word, who imagine, that 
a pnfon, or penury, or want, can bring a right-turned, 
mind to be guilty ot a wilful bafenefs, in order to avoid 
fuch Jbort-lived evils. 

She then turned From me towards the window, with a. 
dignity fuitable to her words; and fuch as Ihewed her to 
be more of foul than of body, at that inftant. 

What magnanimity! — No wonder a virtue fo folidly 
blfed could baffle all thy arts: And that it forced thee 
(iri order to carry thy accurfed point) to have recourfe to 
yfofe un-natural ones, which robbed her of her charming 
fcnfes. 

The women were extremely affefted, Mrs. Lovick efpe- 
c hilly ;—who faid whifperingly to Mrs. Smith; We have 
ad angel, not a woman, witli us, Mrs. Smith ! 

I repeated my offers to write to any of her friends; and 
told her, that, having taken the liberty to acquaint Dr. H* 
with the cruel difpleafure of her relations, as what I pre¬ 
fumed lay neareft her heart, he had propofed to write him- 
felf, to Acquaint her friends how ill fhe was, if fhe would 
hot take it amifs. 

It was kind in the Dofior , fhe faid : But begged, that 
no ftep of that fort might be taken without her knowlegc 
and confent. She would wait to fee what effe&s her let¬ 
ter to her fitter would have. All fhe had to hope for, was, 
thjit her father would revoke his maledi&ion: For the 
rett, her friends would think file could not fuffer too 
much ; and fhe was content to fuffer : For, now, nothing 
could happen, that could make her wifli to live. 

Mrs. Smith went down; and, foon returning, afked, If 
the lady and I would not dine with her that day ; For it 
was her wedding-day. She had engaged Mrs. Lovick; 
fhe feid; and fhould have no-body elfe, if we would do her 
that favour. 

The charming creature fighed, and fliook her head— 
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Wedding-day, repeated (he! — I wifti you, Mrs. Smith, 
many happy wedding-days f—But you will excufe me. 

Mr. Smith came up with the Tame requeft. They both 
applied to me. •» 

On condition the lady would, I (hould make no fcruple ; 
and would fufpend an engagement: Which I a&ually had. 

She then defired they would all fit down. You have 
feveral times, Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, hinted your 
wifhes, that I would give you fome little hiftory of my- 
felf: Now, if you are at leifure, that this gentleman, 
who, I have reafon to believe, knows it all, is prefent, 
and can tell you if I give it juflly, or not ; I will oblige 
your curiofity. 

They all eagerly, the man Smith too, fat down ; and 
fhe began an account of herfelf, which I will endeavour 
to repeat, as nearly in her own words, as I poflibly can : 
Por I know you will think it of importance to be ap- 
prifed of her manner of relating your barbarity to her, 
as well as what her fentiments are of it; and what room 
there is for the hopes your friends have in your favour, 
from her. 

* At firft when I took thefe lodgings, faid (he, I thought 
4 of flaying but a (hort time in them j and fo, Mrs. Smith, 

4 I told you : I therefore avoided giving any other ac- 

* count of myfelf, than that I was a very unhappy young 
4 creature, (educed from good friends, and efcaped from 
4 very vile wretches. 

4 This account I thought myfelf obliged to give, that 
4 you might the lefs wonder at feeing a young body rufh- 
4 ing thro* your (hop, into your back apartment, all 
4 trembling, and out of breath; an ordinary garb over 
4 my own ; craving lodging and proteflion ; only giving 
4 my bare word, that you (hould be handfomely paid: All 
4 my effefts contained in a pocket-handkerchief. 

4 My fudden abfence, for three days and nights toge- 
4 ther, when arrefted, mu ft dill further furprife you : * 
4 And altho’ this gentleman, who, perhaps, knows more 
4 of the darker part of my ftory, than I do myfelf, has 
4 informed you (as you, Mrs. Lovick, tell me), that I am 
4 only an unhappy, not a guilty creature; yet X think it 

* incumbent upon me not to fufter honeft minds to be in 

t doubt about my character. 4 You 
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4 You mu ft know, then, that I have been, in one in- 
‘ ftance (I had like to have faid but in one inftance; but 

* that was a capital one), an undutiful child, to the 

* moft indulgent of parents: For wlut Tome people call 
4 cruelty in them, is owing but to the excefs of their love, 

* and to their difappointment; having had reafon to ex- 

4 pett better from me. ; » ft </ 

4 I was vifited (at firft, with my friends connivance) by 
« a man of birth and fortune, but of worfe principles, as 

* it proved, than I believed any man could have. My 

* brother, a very headftrong young man, was ablent at ; 

* that time; and, when he returned (from an old grudge, 

* and knowing the gentleman, it is plain, better than I knew 

* him), intirely difapproved of his vifxts: And, having a 
‘ great fway in our family, brought other gentlemen to 

* addrefs me : And at laft (feveral having been rejetted) he : 

* introduced one extremely difagreeable : In every indif- . 
4 frrent body's eyes difagreeable. I could not love him. » 

* They all joined to compel me to have him; a rencounter 
4 between the gentleman my friends were fet againft, and 
4 my brother, having confirmed them all his enemies. 

* To be fhort: I was confined, and treated fo very 
4 hardly, that, in a ralh fit, I appointed to go off with 
4 the man they hated. A wicked intention, you’ll fay: But 

* I was greatly provoked. Neverthelefs, I repented; and 

* refolved not to go off with him j yet I did not miftruft 
4 his honour to me neither; nor his love; becaufe no- 
‘ body thought me unworthy of the latter, and my for- 

* tune was not to be defpifed. But foolilhly (wickedly, as 

* my friends ftill think, and contrivingly, with a defign, as 
4 they imagine, to abandon them) giving him a private 
s meeting, I was trick’d away; poorly enough trick’d 

* away, I mull needs fay ; tho' others, who had been firft 
4 guilty of fo ralh a ftep, as the meeting of him was, 

4 might have been fo deceived and furprifed, as well as X. 

1 After remaining fome time at a farm-houfe in the 
4 country, behaving to me all the time with honour, he 
4 brought me to handfome lodgings in town, till ftill 
4 better provifion could be made for me. But they 
4 proved to be, as he indeed knew and defigned, at a vile, 

* a very vile creature’s; tho’ it was long before I found 
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* her out.to be fo* for Iknbw.nothing of the town, ; or 

* its ways. . w, taoiibrl sdi lo EiioUsr *> 

* There is no repeating what followed : Such impre- 
h* cedented : vile arts!—for I gave him no opportunity to 

'f : take me at any difreputable advantage.”—• D£t Yfn 
And here (half covering her fweet face, with her hand¬ 
kerchief put to her tearful' eyes) ftie ftopt. .r.uA 
Haftily, as if fhe would fly from the hateful remem¬ 
brance, fhe refumed : — ‘I made my efcape afterwards 

* from, the abominable houfe in his abfence, and came to 
.* yours: And this gentleman has almoft prevailed on me 
‘ to think, that the ingrateful man did not connive at the 
4 vile arreft: Which was made, no doubt, in order to 

* get me once more to thofe wicked lodgings: For no- 

* thing do I owe them, .except I were to pay them”-*— 
(She fighed, and again wiped her charming eyes—adding 
in a fofter, lower voice)—“ for being ruined !”— • 

Indeed, Madam, faid I, guilty, aboininably guilty, ns 
he is in all the reft, he is innocent of this laft wicked 
outrage. 1 ( o) * 

* ‘ Well, and fo I wifh him to be. That evil, heavy 

* as it was, is one of the flighted evils I have differed. 

* But hence you’ll obferve, Mrs. Lovick (for you feemed 
4 this morning curious to know if I were not a wife), 
‘ that I never -ivas married.- -You, Mr. Bclford, no doubt, 
4 knew before, that I am no wife: And now I never will 

* be one. Yet, I blefs God, that I am not a guilty 

4 creature! , ar» * 

4 As to my parentage, I am of no mean family: I 
4 have in my own right, by the intended favour of my 
4 grandfather, a fortune not contemptible : Independent 

* of my father, if I had pleafed ; but I never will pleafe. 

‘ My father is very rich. I went by another name 

* when I came to you firft: But that was to avoid being 
•* difeovered to the perfidious man; who now engages, 

* by this gentleman, not to. moleft me. 

‘ My real name you now know to be Harlowe: Clarijfa 

* Harlowe. I am not yet twenty years of age. 

* I have an excellent mother, as well as father t a 
‘ woman of family, and fine fenfe—Worthy of a better 

* child !-*-They both doated upon me. * * » 
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* 1 have two good uncles:* Men r df great fortune; 

* jealous of the honour of their' family which I have 

?r MHiridfcd. I 'WiOilryl Jrrfw£flrtseq9T on, :i Wf 1 * 

‘ I was the joy of their hearts; and, with theirs nrtd 
my father’s, I had three houfee to call my cwnfor 
they ufed to have me with them by turns, anth almoft 
kindly to quarrel for me : So that I was two months in 
the year at one’s houfe; two months at the other’s: 
Six months at my father’s ; and two at‘the hoofes 
of others of my dear friends, who thought themfelves 
happy in me: And whenever I was at any one’s* I was 
crouded upon with letters by all the reft, who longed 
for my return to them. ' * 

‘ In fhort, I was beloved by every-body. The Poor --- 
I ufed to make glad their hearts: I never fhut my hahd 
to any diftrefs, where-ever I was — But now I am poor 
myfelf ? 

‘ So, Mrs. Smith, fo, Mrs. Lovick, I am not married. 
It is but juft to tell you fo. And I am now, as I ought 
to be, in a ftate of humiliation and penitence for the 
talh ftep which has he'en ; followed by fo much evil. 
God, I hope, will forgive me, as l am endeavouring 
to bring my mind to forgive all the world, even the 
man who has ingratefully, and by dreadful peijuries 
(Pour wretch ! he thought all his wickednefs to be nxit f J, 
reduced to this, a young creature, who had his happmefs 
in her *vic'W> and in her r wijh > even beyond this life ; 
and who was believed to be of rank, and fortune, a'nd 
expectations, confiderable enough to make it the interefi 
ot any gentleman in England to be faithful to his votes 
to her. But I cannot ex'ped that my parents will for¬ 
give me: My refuge muft be death ; the moft painful 
kind of which I would fuller, rather than be the wife of 
one who could ad by me, as the man has aded, upon 
whofe birth, education, and honour, 1 had fo mucli 
rcaion to found better expectations. 

‘ I lee, continued Ihe, that I, who once was every¬ 
one’s delight, am now the caufe of grief to every-one— 
You, that are ftrangers to me, are moved for me! ’Tis 

kind !-But ’tis time to ftop. Your, compaftionate 

hearts, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Lovick, are too rniich 
_ L 4 . j, ‘ touched ’ 
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4 touched' (For the women fobb’d again, and the man 

was alfo affected). ‘ It is barbarous in me, with my 
4 woes, thus to fadden your wedding-day.' Then turning 
to Mr. and Mrs. Smith—* May you fee many happy ones, 
‘ honeft, good couple ! — How agreeable is it to fee you 
4 both join fo kindly to celebrate it, after many years are 

* gone over you 1—I once—But no more!—All my pro* 

* ipedls of felicity, as to this life, are at an end. My 

* hopes, like opening buds or bloffoms in an over-forward 

* fpring, have been nipt by a fevere froft!--Blighted by 

* an eaitern wind ! — But I can but once die ; and if life 

* be fpared me, but till I am difcharged from a heavy 
4 maledidlion, which my father in his wrath laid upon 

* me, and which is fulfilled literally in every article re- 
4 lating to this world, it is all I have to wilh for; and 
4 death will be welcomer to me, than reft to the moft 
4 wearied traveller, that ever reached his journey’s-end. 1 

And then fhe funk her head againft the back of her 
chair, and, hiding her face with her handkerchief, en¬ 
deavoured to conceal her tears from us. 

Not a foul of us could fpeak a word. Thy prefence, 
perhaps, thou harden’d wretch, might have made us 
alhamed of a weaknefs, which, perhaps, thou wilt deride 
me in particular for, when thou readeft this !— 

She retired to her chamber foon after, and was forced, 
it feems, to lie down. We all went down together; and, 
for an hour and half, dwelt upon her praifes; Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Lovick refieatedly expreffing their aftonifhment, 
that there could be a man in the world capable of offend¬ 
ing, much more of wilfully injuring, fuch a lady; and 
repeating, that they had an angel in their houfe. — I 
thought they had ; and that as afturedly as there was a 
devil under the roof of good Lord M. 

I hate thee heartily ! — By my faith I do ! — Every 
hour I hate thee more than the former !— 

J. Belford* 
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Mr. Lovelace, 7i John Belford, 

9U &?/. 2Z - 

W HAT doft hate me for, Belford ? — And whjr 
more and more ?—Have I been guilty of any of-* 
fence thou kneweft not before ? — If pathos can move 
fuch a heart as thine, can it alter fa&s ?—Did I not al¬ 
ways do this incomparable creature as much juftice as 
thou canft do her for the heart of thee, or as ihe can do 
herfelf?—What nonfenfe then thy hatred, th y augmented 
hatred, when I (till periift to marry her, purfuant to word 
given to thee, and to faith plighted to all my relations ? 
But hate, if thou wilt, fo thou doft but write: Thou canft 
not hate me fo much as I do myfelf: And yet I know, if 
thou really hatedft me, thou wouldft not venture to tell 
me fo. 

Well, but after all, what need of her hiftory to thefe 
women ? She will certainly repent, fome time hence, that 
ihe has thus needlefly expofed us both. 

Sicknefs palls every appetite, and makes us hate what 
we loved : But renewed health changes the fcene; dif- 
pofes us to be pleafed with ourfelves ; and then we are in 
a way to be pleafed with every-one elfe. Every hope, 
then, rifes upon us: Every hour prefents itfelf to us on 
dancing feet: And what Mr. Addifon fays of Liberty, 
may, with ItrU greater propriety, be faid of Health (For 
what is Liberty itfelf«;without Health Pj : 

It makes the gloomy face of nature gay ; 

Gives beauty to the fun y and pleafure to the day. 


And I rejoice that ihe is already fo much better, as to 
hold, with ilrangers, fuch a long and interefting con- 
veriation, i 

Strange, confoundedly ftrange, and as perverfe (that is. 
to fay, as womanly) as ftrange, that ihe ihould refufe, and 
fooner choofe to die—[O the obfcene word ! and yet how 
free does thy pen make with it to me! ], than be mine, 
who offended her by a&ing in chara&er, while her pa¬ 
rents a&ed ihamefully out of theirs , and when I am now 
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willing to aft out of my onvn to obligeher: Yet I not to 
be forgiven ! They to Mj.^pftlefs with- her f—And mar 
riage the only medium to repair all breaches, and tafelve 
her own honour!—Surely thou muft fee the inconfiftence 
of her forgiving unforgivingnefs, as I may call it I—et, 
heavy varlet as thou art, thou wanted to be drawn up, : af- 
.ter her! Arad what a figure dod thou make with thy 
fpeeches, fliff as Hickman’s ruffles, with thy afpirations 
and proftrations !—Unufed, thy weak head, to beac the 
fublimities that fall, even in common convcrfation, from 
the lips of this ever-charming creature ! 

But the prettied whim of all, was to drop the bank 
note behind her chair, indead of prefenting it on thy 
knees to her hand!—To make fuch a lady.as this doubly 
ftoop—-.By the acceptance,, and to take it from the ground! 
—-What an ungraceful bemft-conferrer art-, thou ! How 
aukward, to take it into thy head, that the. bed way of 
making a prefent to a lady, was to throw the prefent be¬ 
hind her chair ! 

I am very defirous to fee what die has written to her 
fider; what lhe is about to write to Mils Howe ; and 
what return lhe will have from the Harlowe-Arabella. 
Cand thou not form fome fcheme to come at the copies of 
thefe letters, or at the fubdance of them at lead, and of 
that of. her other correfpcmdencies ?, Mrs. Lovick,. thou 
Teemed to fay, is a pious woman : The lady, having gi¬ 
ven fuch a particular hidory of herfelf, will acquaint her 
with eyery-thing. And art thou not about to reform ?— 
Won’t this confent of minds between thee and the widow 
[What age is lhe. Jack ? The devil never trurnpt up a 
friendfhip between a man and a woman, of any-thing 
like years, which did not end in matrimony, or the difiipa- 
tion. of both their morals! won’t it] drike out an inti¬ 
macy between ye, that may enable thee to gratify me in 
this particular? A profelyte, I can tell thee, has great 
influence, upon your good people : Such a one is a faint of 
their own creation; and they will water, and cultivate, 
and cherilh him, as a plant of their own raidng ; and this 
from a pride truly fpiritual! 

But one confolation arifes to me, from the pretty re¬ 
grets this admirable creature feems to have, in indulging 

reflection* 


refte&ioh* on the peoples wedding-dav : SiS^thou 

makeft her bheak off with faring. 

She o>!cc ! What ? — 0 J Be'lforcl! why dhfft thou no: 
nrge her to explain what ike once hoped ? 

What once a lady hopes in love-matters, (he always 
hopes, while there is room for hope: And are we no: 
both fingle ? Can fhe be any man's but mine ? Will I be 
any woman’s but hers ? 

I never will! I never can !—And I tell thee, that I am 
every day, every hour, more and more in love with her : 
And, at this inftant, have a more vehement paffion for 
her than ever I had in my life! — And that with views ab¬ 
solutely honourable, in her own fenfe of the word : Nor 
have I varied, fo much as in wif t for this week paft; 
firmly fixed, and wrought into my very nature, as the 
fife of honour , or of generous confidence in me, was, in 
preference to the life of doubt and difirufi : That muft be 
a fife of doubt and dijirufi , furely, where the woman con¬ 
fides nothing, and ties up a man for his good behaviour 
for life, taking church and ftate fanflions in aid of the 
obligation fhe impofes upon him. 

I Shall go on Monday morning to a kind of Ball, to 
which Colonel Ambrofe has invited me. It is given oil 
a family account. I care not on what: For all that de¬ 
lights me in the thing, is, that Mrs and Mifs Howe are 
to be there ; Hickman, of courfe; for the old lady will 
not ftir abroad without him. The Colonel is in hopes, 
that Mifs Arabella Harlowe will be there likewife; for 
all the fellows and women of fafhion round him are in¬ 
vited. 

I fell in by accident with the Colonel, who, I believe, 
hardly thought I would accept of the invitation; Bit t he 
knows me not, if he thinks I am afhamedto appear at 
any place, where ladies dare fhew their faces. Yet he 
hinted to m^, that my name was up , on Mifs HarlcrvVe’s 
account. But, to allude to one of my uncle’s phrafe^, if 
it be, I will not tie abed when any-thing joyous is going 
forward. 

As I (hall go in my Lord’s chariot, I would have had 
one of my coufins Montague to go with me : But they 
both rrfnfipd • And I fha’n’t choofc to take either of thy 
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brethren. It would look as if I thought I wanted a body¬ 
guard : Befides, one of them is too rough, the other too 
fmooth, and too great a fop for fome of the ftaid company 
that will be there; and for me in particular. Men are 
known by their companions ; and a fop (as Tourville, for 
example) takes great pains to hang out a fign, by his 
drefs, of what he has in his ihop. Thou, indeed, art an 
exception; dreffing like a coxcomb, yet a very clever 
fellow. Neverthelefs fo clumfy a beau, that thou feemeft 
to me, to owe thyfelf a double fpite, making thy un- 
gracefulnefs appear the more ungraceful, by thy remark¬ 
able tawdrinefs when thou art out of mourning. 

I remember, when I firft faw thee, my mind laboured 
with a ftrong puzzle, whether I Ihould put thee down for 
a great fool, or a fmatterer in wit: Something I faw was 
wrong in thee, by thy drefs. If this fellow, thought I, 
delights not fo much in ridicule , that he will not fpare 
himfelf he mull be plaguy filly to take fo much pains to 
make his uglinefs more confpicuous than it would other- 
wife be. 

Plain drefs, for an ordinary man or woman, implies at 
leaft modefty i and always procures kind quarter from the 
cenforious. Who will ridicule a perfonal imperfedlion in 
one that feems confcious that it is an imperfe&ion ?. Who 
ever /aid, an anchoret ivas poor ? But to fuch as appear 
proud of their deformity, or bellow tinfel upon it, in 
hopes to fet it off, who would fpare fo very abfurd a 
wronghead ? 

Bur, altho’ I put on thefe lively airs, I am fick at my 
foul ! — My whole heart is with my charmer ! With what 
indifference (hall I look upon all the alfemblee at the Co¬ 
lonel’s, my Beloved in my ideal eye, and engrofling my 
whole heart ? 


LETTER LVIII. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Arabella Harlowe. 

Mifs HarLOWE, Thurfday , July 20. 

”1 Cannot help acquainting you, however it may be received, 
^ as coming from me , that your poor lifter is dangeroully 
ill, at the houfe of one Smith, who keeps a glover’s and 
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perfume-ftiop, in King-ibreet, Covent-Garden. She knows 
not that I write. Some violent words, in the nature of 
an imprecation, from her father, affiidt her greatly in her 
weak fiate. I prefume not to dirett to you what to do in 
this cafe. You are her filter. I therefore could not help 
writing to you, not only for her fake, but for your own. 
ns Jam, Madam, 

Tour busnlle Servant, 

■i ;!•>{ Anna Hows. 

I LETTER LIX. 

Mifs Arabella Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Mifs Howe, Tburfday , July 20. 

I Have yours of this morning. All that has happened 
to the unhappy body you mention, is what we fore¬ 
told, and expected. Let him, for whofe fake file aban¬ 
doned us, be her comfort. We are told he has remorfe, 
and would marry her. We don’t believe it, indeed. She 
may be very ill. Her difappointment may make her fo, 
or ought. Yet is (he the only one I know, who is dif- 
appointed. 

I cannot fay, Mifs, that the notification from you is 
the more welcome for the liberties you have been pleafed 
to take with our whole family, for refenting a condudl, 
that it is a lhame any young lady Ihould juftify. Excufe 
this freedom, occafioned by greater. 

lam, Mifs, Tour bumble Servant, 

Arabella Harlowe. 

L E T T E R LX. 

Mifs Howe. In Reply. 

Mifs Arabella Harlowe, Friday , July 21. 

I F you had half as much fenfe as you have ill-nature, you 
would (notwithftanding the exuberance of the latter) 
have been able to diftinguilh between a kind intention to 
you all (that you might have the lefs to reproach yourfelves 
with, if a deplorable cafe ftiould happen), and an offi- 
cioufnefs I owed you not, by reafon of freedoms at leall 
reciprocal. I will not, for the unhappy body's fake, as 
you call a filler yo.u have helped to make^fo, fay all that 
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I coull fay. If what I fear happen,' you fhall hear 

(whether defiredor not) all the mind of l. 4 ’ . 

Anna Howe, 


LETTER LXI. 

Mifs Arabella Harlowe, To Mifs Howls. 

Mifs Ann Howe, Friday July 21. 

Y OUR pert letter I have received. You, that fpare 
no-body, I cannot expett lhould fpare me. • You 
are very happy in a prudent and watchful mother—But 
elf?—Mine cannot be exceeded in prudence : But we had 
all too good an opinion of Somebody, to think watch- 
fiilnefs needful. There may poffibly be fome reafon why 
you are fo much attached to her, in an error of this fla¬ 
grant nature. 0 

I help to make a filler unhappy!—It is falfe, Mifs \— 
It is all her own doings!—Except, indeed, what fhe may 
owe to Somebody’s advice—You know who can bell an- 
fwer for that. 

Let us know your mind as foon as you pleafe : As we 
fhall know it to be your mind, we (hall j udge what atten¬ 
tion to give it. That’s all, from, &c. 

Ar. H. 

LETTER LXiL 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Arabella Harlowe. 

Sat . July 22. 

I T may be the misfortune of fome people to engage 
every- body's notice : Others may be the happier , tho’ 
they may be the more envious , for no-body’s thinking 
them worthy of any. But one would be glad people had 
the fenfe to be thankful for that want of confequencc, 
which fubjefted them not to hazards they would hardly 
have been able to manage under. 

I own to you, that had it not been for the prudent advice 
of that admirable Somebody (whofe principal fault is the 
fuperiority of her talents, and whofe misfortune to be 
brother’d and filter'd by a couple of creatures, who are 
not able to comprehend her excellencies), I might at one 
time have been plunged into difficulties. But, pert as the 
Ji T furer- 
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fuperlatively pert may think me, I thought not myfelf 
ivifer, becaufe I was older j nor for that poor rcafon qua¬ 
lified to prescribe to,*/much lefs to maltreat, a genius fo 
outfoaring. J 

I repeat it with gratitude, that the dear creature’s ad¬ 
vice was of very great fervice to me—And this before 
my mother's a vatcbfulnefs became neceffary. But how it 
would have fared with me, I cannot fay, had I had a 
brother or filler, who had deemed it their intereji, as well 
as a gratification of their fordid envy, to mifreprefent me. 

Your admirable filler, in effefl, laved you, Mifs, as well 
as me —With this difference—You, againjl your will— 
Me, ncith mine: And but for your own brother, and his 
own filler, would not have been loll herfelf. 

Would to God both fillers had been obliged with their 
own wills !—The moll admirable of her fex would never 
then have been out of her father's houfe !— You , Mifs—I 
don’t know what had become of you. —But, let what would 
have happened, you would have met with the humanity 
you have not fhewn, whether you had deferved it or not: 
—Nor, at worfl, loll either a kind filler, or a pitying 
friend, in the moll excellent of fillers. 

But why run I into length to fuch a poor thing ?—Why 
pufh I fo weak an adverfary T whole firil letter is all 
low malice, and whofe next is made up of fallhood and 
inconfillence, as well as fpite and ill-manners. Yet I was 
willing to give you a part of my mind :—Call for more 
of it ; it lhall be at your fervice : From one, who, tho’ 
file thanks God file is not your fijler, is not your enemy : 
But that Ihe is not the latter, is with-held but by two con- 
fiderations; one, that you bear, tho'unworthily, a rela¬ 
tion to a filter fo excellent; the other, that you are not of 
confequence enough to engage any-thing but the pity and 
contempt of 

A. H. 

LETTER LXIII. 

Mrs. Harlow e. To Mrs. Howe. 

Dear Madam , Sat . July Z2\ 

Send you inclofed copies, of five letters, that have 
palled between Mifs iiowc and my Arabella. You 

are 
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are a perfon of fo much prudence and good fenfe, and 
(being a mother yourfelf) can fo well enter into the di- 
ftreffes of all our family, upon the ralhnefs and ingratitude 
of a child we once doated upon, that, I dare fay, you will 
not countenance the ftrange freedoms your daughter has 
taken with us all. Thefe are not the only ones we have 
to complain of; but we were lilent on the others, as they 
did not, as thefe have done, fpread themfelves out upon 
paper. We only beg, that we may not be refletted up¬ 
on by a young lady, who knows not what we have fuf-* 
fered, and do fuffer, by the ralhnefs of a naughty creature, 
who has brought ruin upon herfelf, and difgrace upon a 
family, which Ihe has robbed of all comfort. I offer not 
to prefcribe to your known wifdom in this cafe ; but leave 
it to you to do as you think moll proper. 

I am, Madam , 7 

Tour mojl humble Servant, 

Charl. Harlowe* 

LETTER LXIV. 

Mrs . Howe. In An fiver. 


Dear Madam, Sat. July 12 . 

I Am highly offended with my daughter’s letters to Mils 
Harlowe. I knew nothing at all of her having taken 
fuch a liberty. Thefe young creatures have fuch romantic 
notions, fome of love , fome of friendjbip , that there is no 
governing them in either. Nothing but time, and dear 
experience, will convince them of their abfurdities in both. 
I have chidden Mifs Howe very feverely. I had before 
fo juft a notion of what your whole family’s diftrefs mull 
be, that, as I told your brother, Mr. Antony Harlowe, 
I had often forbid her correfponding with the poor fallen 
angel—For furely never did young lady more refemble 
v/hat we imagine of angels, both in perfon and mind. 
But, tired out with her headftrong ways (I am forry to 
fay this of my own child), I was forced to give way to 
it again : And, indeed, fo fturdy was Ihe in her will, that 
I was afraid it would end in a fit of ficknefs, as too often it 
did in fits of fullens. 

None but parents know the trouble that children give: 
_ f They 

Go gle 
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They are happieft, I have often thought, who have none. 
And thefe women-grown girls, blefs my heart! how un¬ 
governable !— 

ILbelieve, however, you will have no more fuch letters 
from my Nancy. I have been forced to ufe compulfion 
with her, upon Mifs Clary’s illnefs (and it feems fhe fs 
very bad); or fhe would have run away to London, to 
attend upon her : And this fhe calls doing the duty of a 
friend; forgetting, that fhe facrifices to her romantic 
friendfhip her duty to a fond indulgent mother. 

There are a thoufand excellencies in the poor fufferer, 
notwithftanding her fault: And, if the hints fhe has given 
to my daughter be true, fhe has been moft grievoufly ab- 
ufed. But I think your forgivenefs and her father’s for- 
givenefs of her ought to be all at your own choice; and 
no-body fhould intermeddle in that, for the fake of due 
authority in parents: And befides, as Mifs Harlowe 
writes, it was what every-body expedted, tho’ Mifs Clary 
would not believe it, till fhe fmarted for her credulity. 
And, for thefe reafons, I offer not to plead any-thing in 
alleviation of her fault, which is aggravated by her ad¬ 
mirable fen fe, and a judgment above her years. 

I am. Madam, with compliments to good Mr. Har¬ 
lowe, and all your afflidled family, 

Tour mojl humble Servant, 

Annabella Howe. 

. - If* i • ' V • ... J 

I fhall fet out for the Ifle of Wight in a few days, with 
my daughter. I will haflen our fetting-out, on pur* 
pofe to break her mind from her friend’s diftrefles; 
which afHidl us as much, nearly, as Mifs Clary’s rafh- 
nefs has done you. 


LETTER LXV. 


Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 


My deareji Friend, Sat. July 22. 

"VX?" £ are bufy in preparing for our little journey and 
» V voyage : But I will be ill, I will be very ill, if I 
cannot hear you are better before I go. 

Rogers greatly afflidled me, by telling me the bad way 
you are in. But now you have been able to hold a pen, 
i and 
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and as your fenfe is ftrong and clear, I hope that the 3 
amufement you will receive from writing will make you '■? 
better. b 

I difpatch this by an extraordinary way, that it may « 
reach you time enough to move you to cotijider nuell before 
you absolutely decide upon the contents of mine of the * 
13 th, on the fubjedl of the two Mifles Montague’s viiit to ft 
me; fmce, according to what you write, mud I anfwer 
them. i 


In your lad, you conclude very pofitively, that you o 
will not be his. To be fure, he rather deferves an infa¬ 
mous death, than fuch a wife. But, as I really believe him » 
innocent of the arred, and as all his family are fuch 
earned pleaders, and will be guarantees, for him, I think iji 
the compliance with their intreaties, and his own, will be 
now the bed dep you can take ; your own family remain¬ 
ing implacable, as I can ajjureyci* they do. He is a man of 
fenfe ; and it is r.ot impofiible but he may make you a 
good hufhand, and in time may become no bad man. 4 
My mother is intirely of my opinion : And on Friday, 
purfuant to a hint I gave you in my lad, Mr. Hickman 
had a conference with the drange wretch: And tho’ he 
liked not, by any means, his behaviour to himfelf ; nor, 
indeed, had reafon to do fo; yet he is of opinion, that 
he is dneerely determined to-marry you, if you will k 
condefcend to have him. t { 

Perhaps Mr. Hickman may make you a private vifit k 

before we fet out. If I may not attend you myfelf, I 
fhall not be eafy, except he does. And he will then give 
you an account of the admirable character the furprifing 
wretch gave of you, and of the judice he does to your 
virtue. ' £> 

He was as acknowleging to his relations, tho’ to his < 
own condemnation, as his two coufins told me. All that 
he apprehends, as he faid to Mr. Hickman, is, that if 
you go on appealing your cafe, and expofmg him , wed¬ 
lock itfelf will not wipe off the dilhonour to both: And 
moreover, * that you would ruin your conditution by 
* your immoderate forrow i and, by feeking death when 
‘ you might avoid it, would not be able to efcape it when 
‘you would wifli to do fo.’ 
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So, my deuretl friend, I charge you, if you ean> to get 
over your averfion to this vile.man. Aou may yet live 
to fee many happy < ays, and be once more the delight of 
ail^our friends, neighbours, and acquaintance, as well 
as.a iiay, a comfort, and a bleiling, to your Anna Howe. 

Ftlong.to have your anfvyer to mine of the 13th. Pray 
keep the mefienger till it be ready If he return on 
Monday night, it will be time enough for his affairs, and 
to find me come back from Colonel Ambrofe’s ; who gives 
a Ball on the annlverfary of Mrs. Ambroie’s birth and 
marriage, both in one. The gentry all round the neigh¬ 
bourhood are invited this time, on fome good news they 
have received from Mrs. Ambrcfe’s brother the governor. 

My mother promifed the Colonel for me and herfelf, 
in my abfence. I would fain have cxcufed myfelf to her; 
and the rather, as I had exceptions on account of the 
day .(rt): But file is aliuoil as young as her daughter. ; and 
. thinking it not fo well to go without ir.c, lhe told 
me, She could propose i:cth;vg that was agreeab.le to. me. 
And having had a few Jp ra ring blows with each other 
very lately, I think Imuit comply, for- I don’t love 
jangling, when I can help it j tho’ I feldom make it my 
iludy to avoid the occafion, when it offers of itfelf. I 
don’t know, if either were not a little afraid of the other, 
whether it would be poflible that we could live together : 
— I, All my father l — My mamma — What ? — All my mo¬ 
ther——What elfe fhould I iay ? 

O my dear, how many things happen in this life to 
give us difpleafure! How few to give us joy !—I am fure, 
X iliall have none on this occafion ; fince the true partner 
of my heart, the principal half of the one foul , that, it 
ufed to be faid, animated fhe pair of friends, as we were 
called ; You,, my dear (who ufed to irradiate every circle 
yooYct your foot into, and to give me real fignificance, in 
a fecond place to yourfelf), cannot be there !—One hour of 
your company, my ever-inftru&ive friend (I thirft for it I), 
how infinitely preferable to me, to all the diverfions and 
amufements, withjwhich our fex are generally moft de¬ 
lighted !-Adieu, my dear !—• 

A. Howe. 

The 24th of Ju|v, MifiCbrifTa Harlpwe’s anniveifary birth-day. 

LET- 
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LETTER LXVI. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


W Sunday, July 23. 

HAT pain, my deareft friend, does your kind 
folicitude for my welfare give me ! How much 
more binding and tender are the ties of pure friendlhip, 
and the union of like minds, than the ties of nature! 
Well might the Sweet Singer of Ifrael, when he was carry¬ 
ing to the utmoll extent the praifes of the friendfhip be¬ 
tween him and his beloved friend, fay, that the love of 
Jonathan to him was wonderful; that it furpaffed the 
love of women! What an exalted idea does it give of the 
foul of Jonathan, fweetly attemper’d for this facred band, 
if we may fuppofe it but equal to that of my Anna Howe 
for her fallen Clarifla 1 But, altho’ I can glory in your 
kind love for me, think, my dear, what concern mull 
fill a mind, not ungenerous, when the obligation lies all 
on one fide : And when, at the fame time that your Light 
is the brighter for my Darknefs, I muft give pain to a dear 
friend, to whom I delighted to give pleafure ; and, at 
the fame time, difcredit, for fupporting my blighted fame 
againft the bufy tongues of uncharitable cenfurers !— 

This it is that makes me, in the words of my admired 
exclaimer, very little altered, often repeat: “ O ! that I 
“ I were as in months part, as in the days when God | 
“ preferved me ! When his candle Ihined upon my head, 1 
t( and when by his light I walked through darknefs! As 
“ I was in the days of my childhood- —when the Almighty 
“ was yet with me; when I was in my father's houfe: | 
“ When I walhed my fteps w'ith butter, and the rock | 
“ poured" me out rivers of oil!” • 1 

You fet before me your reafons, enforced by the opi¬ 
nion of your honoured mother, why I Ihould think of* 
Mr. Lovelace for a hufband (a). - 

And I have before me your letter of the 13th [b)> con¬ 
taining the account of the vifit and propofals, and kind ' 
interpofition, of the two Milfes Montague, in the names 


(0) See tbe preceding letter, 

Co 


(f) See p. 122, of this Volume* 
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of the good Ladies Sarah Sadleir and Betty Lawrance, and 
that of Lord M. _ - 

Alfo yours of the 18th (a), demanding me, as I may 
fay, of thofe ladies, and of that family, when I was lb 
infomoufly and cruelly arrelled, and you knew not what 
was become of me : 

The anfwer like wife of thofe ladies, figned in fo full 
and fo generous a manner by themfelves (£), and by that 
nobleman, and thofe two venerable ladies; and, in his 
light way, by the wretch himfelf: 

Thefe, my deareft Mifs Howe, and your letter of the 
16th (r), which came when I was under arreft, and which 
I received not till fome days after: 

Are all before me. 

And I have as well weighed the whole matter, and 
your arguments in fupport of your advice, as at prefent 
my head and my heart will let me weigh them. 

1 am, moreover, willing to believe, not only from your 
own opinion, but from the afiurances of one of Mr. 
Lovelace’s friends, Mr. Belford, a good-natured and hu¬ 
mane man, who fpares not to cenfure the author of my 
calamities {Ithink, with undiflembled and undefigning fin- 
cerity), that that man is innocent of the difgraceful arreft: 

And even, if you pleafe, in fincere compliment to your 
opinion, and to that of Mr. Hickman, that (over-per- 
fuadcd by his friends, and alhamed of his unmerited bafe- 
nefs to me) he, in earneft, would marry me, if I would have 
him. 

“ * Well, and now, what is the refult of all r—It is 
“ this :—That I mull abide by what I have already de- 
“ dared—And that is (Don’t be angry at me, my beft. 
a friend) That I have much more pleafure in thinking of. 
“ death, than of fuch a hulband. In fliort, as I declared 
“ in my laft, that I cannot—Forgive me, if I fay, I njoill 
“ not—Ever be his. 

“ But you will exped my reafons: I know you will: 

" And 


(a) See p. 1*7. of this Volume. (b) See p. 132, (c) See p. 126. 

* ^Thofe parts of thb letter which are marked with inverted comma’s 
(thus “), were tranfcribed afterwards by Mifs Howe, in a letter to the 
ladies of Mr. Lovelace’6 family, dated July 29. and are thus diftin- 
guiihed to avoid the uecefiity of repeating them, when that letter comes 
to be infeJted, u ' 
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And if I give them not, wifi conclude me either obfti- . », 
“ nate, or implacable, or both : And thofe would be fad if 
44 imputations, if juft, to be laid to the charge of a per-, fa 
44 fon who thinks and talks of dying. And yet, to lav, ^ 
44 that refentment and dlfappointltient have no part in my [),, 
44 determination, would be faying a thing hardly to be ^ 
4< credited. For, I own, I ha*ve refentment^, ftrong re- ^ 
44 fentments, but not unreafonable ones, as you will be ^ 
44 convinced, if already you are not fo, when you know ^ 
44 all my ftory—If ever you do know it— For I begin to ^ 
44 fear (fo many things more neceflary to be thought of, ^ 
44 than either this man, or my own vindication, have 1 ^ 
44 to do) that I fnall not have time to compafs what I 
44 have intended, and, in a manner, promifed you (a). 

44 I have one reafon to give in fupport of my refolu- ^ 
44 tion, that, I believe, yourfelf will allow of: But having 
44 owned, that‘I have refentments, I will begin with thofe ^ 
44 confiderations, in which anger and difappoiiitmerit have 
44 too great a (hare ; in hopes, that having once di/bur- ! 

den’d my mind upon paper, and to my Anna Howe, * 
44 of thofe corroding uneafy paflrons, 1 (hall prevent them 
for ever from returning to my heart, and to have their 
place fupplied by better, milder, and more agreeable 
ones. 


4t 


44 


4 c 
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My pride, then, my deareft friend, altho’ a great 

le ne. 1" 
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44 


44 


ii 


44 deal mortified, is not fujjiciently mortified, if it be ne 
44 cefl’ary for me to fubmit to make that man my choice, * 
44 whofe adlions are, and ought to be, my abhorrence! 

44 —What!—lhall I, who have been treated with fuch 
premeditated and perfidious barbarity, as is painful to 
be thought of, and cannot with modefty be defcribed, 
think of taking the violator to my heart ? Can I vow, 
duty to one fo wicked, and hazard my falvation by. 
joining myfelf to fo great a profligate, now I knpw 
him to be fo ? Do you think your Clarifla Harlowe fo 
loft, fo funk y at leaft, as that ftie could, for the fake of 
patching up, in the world’s eye, a broken reputation, 
meanly appear indebted to the generofity, or companion 
perhaps, of a man, who has, by means fo inhuman,, 
robbed her of it ? Indeed, my dear, I ihouid not think ; 

“ fnv 

* * • • , £ „ 

(a) See Ltttcr xxv, p. 85, 
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my penitence for the Talk ftep I took, any-thing better 
than a fpecious delofion) if i bad not got above the 
leaft wilh to have Mr. Lovelace for my hulband. 

“ Yes, I warrant, I muft cretp to the violator, and be 
thankful to him for doing me poor juftice! 

“ Do you not already fee me {purfuing the advice you 
give). With a downcait eye, appear before his friends, 
and before My own ( fuppofing the latter would at laft 
condefeend to own me), diverted of that noble confidence, 
which arifes from a mind unconfcious of having de¬ 
fended reproach ? » :fr 

“ Do you not fee me creep about my own houfe, pre¬ 
ferring all my honeft maidens to myfelf — as if afraid,* 
too, to open my lips, either by way of reproof or ad¬ 
monition, left their bolder eyes fliould bid me look in¬ 
ward, and not expeft perfect ion from them ? • ' * 

“ And fhall I intitle the wretch to upbraid me with 
his generofity, and his-pity; and, perhaps to reproach' 
me, for having been capable of forgiving crimes of fuch' 
a nature? 

“ I once indeed hoped, little thinking him fo fremedi- 
tctedly vile a man, that I might have the happinefs to* 
reclaim him : I vainly believed, that he loved me well 
enough to fuffer my advice for his good, and the ex¬ 
ample 1 humbly prefumed I rtiould be enabled to fet 
him, to have weight with him ; and the rather, as he 
had no mean opinion of my morals and uriderftandin^ * 
But now, what hope is there left for this my prime hop? ? 
—Were I to marry him, what a figure rtiould I make*, 
preaching virtue and morality to a man whom I hacf 
trfarted with opportunities to (educe me from all my 
own duties ? — And then, fuppofing I were to have 
children by fuch a hulband/mult it not, think you 
cut a thoughtful perfon to the heart, to look round upon 
her ^ family, and think Ihe had given themafa- 
<her deftind, without a miracle, to perdition; and 
whole immoralities, propagated among them by his 
vil£ example, might, too probably, bring down a curfe 
upon them ? And, after all, who knows but that my 
own finful compliances with a man, who would think 
him felf in titled to my-obedience, might taint my own 
Vt>1 " VI - M «« morals. 
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morals, and make me, inftead of a reformer, an imi- 
<4 tator of him ?—For who not be 

« defiled? 

“ Let me then repeat, that I truly defpife this man ! 
f < If I know my own heart, indeed I do !—-I pity him !-<— 

«. Beneath my very pity, as he is, I neverthelefs pity him I 
« —But this I could not do, if I Hill loved him : For, 

« my dear, one muft be greatly fenfible of the bafenefs 
« and ingratitude of thoie we love. I love him not, there¬ 
of fore! My foul difidains communion with him. . 

** But aitho’ thus much is due to refentment, yet have 
I not been fo far carried away by its angry effedls, as to 
“ be rendered incapable of calling about what I ought to 
“ do, and what could be done> if the Almighty, in order to 
lengthen the time of my penitence, were to bid me* 

“ to live. 

« The lingle life, at fuch times, has offer’d to me, as the 
« life, the only life, to be chofen. But in thaty mull I not 
now fit brooding over my paft afflictions, and mourning * 
my faults till the hour of my releafe ? And would not 
ft every-one be able to afflgn the reafon, why Clariffa 
ft. Harlowe chofe folitude, and to fequefter herfelf from 
tf the world ? Would not the look of every creature, who 
ft beheld me, appear as a reproach to me ? And would 
** not my confcious eye confefs my fault, whether the 
« eyes of others accufed me, or not ? One of my delights 
ft W as, to enter the cots of my poor neighbours, to leave 
ft leffons to the boys, and cautions to the elder girls: And 
«« how Ihould I be able, unconfcious, and without pain, 

“ to fay to the latter, Fly the delufions of men, who had 
' 4 « been fuppofed to have run away with one ? 

“ What then, my dear and only friend, can I wilh for 
“ but death r—And what, after all, is death ? ’Tis but a 
« ceffation from mortal life : ’Tis but the finilhing of an 
« appointed courfe: The refrelhing inn after a fatiguing 
«< journey : The end of a life of cares and troubles; 
f* and, if happy, the beginning of a life of immortal 
“ happinefs. 

ft If I die not now, it may poflibly happen, that I 
ft may be taken when I am iefs prepared. Had I efcaped 
“ the evils I labour under, it might have been in the 

. ; r “ midil 
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** midft of fome gay promifing hope; when my heart 
** had beat high with the defire of life j dnd when'the 
“ vanity of this earth had taken hold of me. 

** But now, my dear, for your fatisfaflion let me fay, 
** that altho’ I wifh not for life, yet would I not, like a 
“ poor coward, defert my poll, when I <an maintain it, 
* f and when it is my duty to maintain it. 

** More than once, indeed, was I urged by thotfghtt 
4 * fo fmful: But then it was m the height of my diftfefs: ’ 

And once, particularly, I have reafon to believe, I faved 
44 myfelf by my defperation from the moft fhocking per- 
44 fonal infults: from a repetition, as far as I know, or his 
44 vilenefs-; the bafe women (with fo much reafon dreaded 
44 by me) prefent, to intimidate me, if not to aflift him! — 
44 O my dear, you know not what I fuffered on that oc- 
44 cafion! — Nor do I what I efcaped at the time, if the 
41 wicked man had approached me to execute the horrid * 
« purpofes of his vile heart. High refolution, a cou- 
“ rage I never knew before; a fettled, not a ralh cou- 
44 rage; and fuch a command of my paffions—I can only 
44 fay, I know not how I came by fuch an uncommon 
44 elevation of mind, if it were not given me in anfwer 
44 to my earneft prayers to Heaven for fuch a com- 
44 mand of myfelf, before I entered into the horrid com- 
44 pany,” 

As I am of opinion, that it would have manifeftei 
more of revenge and defpair, than of principle, had I 
committed a violence upon myfelf, when the villainy was 
perpetrated; fo I fhould think it equally criminal, were 
I now 'wilfully to negledt myfelf; were I purpofcly to run 
into the arms of death (as that man fuppofcs I ithall do} 
when I might avoid it.* 

Nor, my dear, whatever are the fuppofitions of fuch 
a fhort-fighted, fuch a low-fouled man, muft you im¬ 
pute to gloom, to melancholy, to defpondency, nor yet 
to a fpirit of faulty pride, or ftill more faulty revenge, the 
refolution I have taken never to marry this ; arid if not 
this , any man. So far from deferving this imputation, I 
do affure you (my dear and only love) that I will do 
everything I can to prolong my life, till God, in mercy 
to me, fhall be pleafed to call for it, I hare reafon- to 
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think my punifljment is but the due confequence of my* 
fault, and I will not run away from it; but beg of Hea¬ 
ven to fan&ify it to me. When appetite ferves, I will 
eat and drink what is fufficient to fupport nature. A very 
little, you know, will do for that. And whatever my 
phyficians fhall think fit to prefcribe, I will take, though ■ 
ever fo difagreeable. In fhort, I will do everything I 
can do,* to convince all my friends, who hereafter may 
think it worth their while to inquire after my laft beha*»> 
viour, that I poffeffed my foul with tolerable patience 
and endeavoured to bear with a lot of my own drawing:, 
Por thus, in humble imitation of the fublimeft exemplary 
I often fay :—Lord, it is thy will ; and it fhall be mine. 
Thou art juft in all thy dealings withlhe children of men; 
and I know thou wilt not afflitt me beyond what I can 
bear : And, if I con bear it, I ought to bear it; and (thy. 
grace affifting.me) I nvill bear it. • * 

u But here, my dear, is another reafon; a reafon that 
«« will convince you yourfelf, that I ought not to think of. 
“ wedlock ; but of a quite different preparation : I am 
** perfuaded, as much as that I am now alive, that I fliall 
<« not long live. The ftrong fenfe I have ever had of my 
“ fault, the lofs of my reputation, my difappointments, . 
*< the determined refentment of my friends, aiding the 
•« barbarous ufage I have met with where I leaft deferved 
“ it, have feized-upon my heart: Seized upon it, before 
« it was fo well fortified by religious confederations y as I 
« hope it now is. Don’t be concerned, my dear—But I 
** am fure, if I may fay it with as little prefumption as 
** grief, in the words of Job, That God willfoon difejblve 
“ my feubfe once ; and bring me to death , ar.d to the houfee ap- 
“ pointed for all living' 

And now, my deareft friend, you know all my mind. 
And you will be pleafed to write to the ladies of Mr. Love-, 
lace’s.family, That I think myfelf infinitely obliged to 
them, for thQir good opinion of me ; and that it has given 
me greater pleafure than I thought I had to come in this 
life, that, upon the little knowlege they have of me, and 
that not perfonal, I was thought worthy (after the ill ufage 
I have received) of an alliance with their honourable fa¬ 
mily : But that I can by no means think of their kinfman 
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for a hufband: And do yon, my dear, extraft from the 
above, fuch reafons as you think have any weight in them. r 

I would write myfelf to acknowlege their favour, had 
I not more employment for my head, my heart, and my 
fingers; than I doubt they will be able to go through. ■ }*\ 
I fhould be glad to know when you let out on your 
journey ; as alfo your little ftages ; and your time of day 
at your aunt Harman’s ; that my prayers may locally at¬ 
tend you, whitherfoever you go, and where-everyou are. 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LXVII. 
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Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Sunday , July 23. L 

T HE letter accompanying This,being upon a very pe¬ 
culiar fubjedt, I would not embarafs it, as I may fay, 
with any other. And yet having fome further matters upon 
my mind, which will want your excufe for directing them 
to you, I hope the following lines will have that excufe. 

My good Mrs. Norton, fo long ago as in a letter dated 
the 3d of this month, (c?) hinted to me, that my relations 
took amifs fome fevere things you was pleafed, in love to 
me, to fay of them. Mrs. Norton mentioned it with that 
refpeclful love which fhe bears to my dearelt friend : But 
wifhed, for my fake, that you would rein-in a vivacity, 
which, on moil other occafions, fo charmingly becomes 
yon. This was her fenfe. You know that /am war¬ 
ranted to fpeak and write freer to my Anna Howe, than 
Mrs. Norton would do. : - ; 

I durft not mention it to you at that time, becaufe ap¬ 
pearances were Jo drong againft me, on Mr. Lovelaces 
getting me again into his power, (after my efcape to 
Hamltead) as made you very angry with me when you 
anfwered mine on my fecond efcape. And, foon after¬ 
wards, I was put under that barbarous arrelt; fo that I 
could not well touch upon that fubjedt till now. 

Now, therefore, my deared Mifs Howe, let me repeat 
my earned requed (for This is not the firft time by feve- 
ral that I have been obliged to chide you on this occafion), 

M 3 That 
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That you will fpare my parents, and other relations, in 
all your conversions about me.—Indeed, I wilh they had 
thouaht fit to take ocher meafures with me: But who mall 
Judge for them?—The event has judified them, and con¬ 
demned me. They expeaed nothing good of this vile man; 
he has not. therefore, deceived them x But they expeaed 
other things from me ; and I have. And they have the 
more reafon to be fct againft me, if (as my aunt Hervey 
wrote formerly (a) ) they intended not to force my inclina¬ 
tions, in favour of Mr. Solmesand if they believe, that 
niv going off was the effea of choice and premeditation 
I have no defire to be received to favour by them. For 
why fhould I fit down to wilh for what I have no reafon 
to expea? — Befides, I could not look .them in the fece, 
if they -would receive me. Indeed I could not. All I 
have to hope for, is, firft, that my father wil abfolveme 
from his heavy malediaion : And next for a laft bleiling 
The obtaining of thefe favours are needful to my peace of 


‘ I have written to my filler; but have only mentioned 

I am afraid, I ftiall receive a very harfh anfwer from 
her: My fault, in the eyes of my family, is of fo enor¬ 
mous a nature, that my firft application will hardly 
be encouraged. Then they know not (nor perhaps will 
believe), that I am fo very ill as I am. So that, were I 
a&ually to die before they could have time to take the ne- 
-ceflary informations, you muftnot blame them too evere 
\y. You muft call it a Fatality. I know not what you mull 
call it: For, alas! 1 have made them as miferable as I 
urn myfelf. And yet fometimes I think, that, were they 
chearfully to pronounce me forgiven, I know not whe¬ 
ther my concern for having offended them would not e 
Augmented: Since I imagine, that nothing can be more 
wounding to a fpirit not ungenerous, than a generous Jar- 

*Thope your mamma will permit our correfpondence 
for one month more, altho’ I do not take her advice as to 
having this man. Only for one month. I will not ire 
it longer. When catallrophes are confummating, what 

changes 


f aj See Voi, III. Later L. p. 248. 
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changes (changes that make one’s heart Ihudder to think 
of) may one Ihort month produce !—But if ihe will not— 
why then, my dear, it becomes us both to acquiefce. , 
You can’t think what my apprehenfions would have 
been, had I known Mr r Hickman was to have had a meet;* 
ing (on fuch a queftioning occafion as mult have been his 
errand from you) with that haughty and uncontroulable 
man. 

You give me hope of a vifit from him : Let him expeft 
to fee me greatly altered. I know he loves me: For he 
loves every*one whom you love. A painful interview, I 
doubt! But I fha.ll be glad to fee a man, whom^o# will 
one day, and an early day, I hope, make happy ; and 
whofe gentle manners, and unbounded love for you, will 
jnakejflw fo, if it be not your own fault. } L 

I am, my dearelt, kindeft friend, the fweet companion 
©f my happy hours, the friend ever dearelt and nearelt to 
my fond heart, - * 

Your equally obliged and faithful ~ 

Clarissa HARLOWEr 


LETTER LXVIII. 


Mrs . Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Monday, July 24. 

E Xcufe, my dearelt young Lady, my long filence. I 
have been extremely ill. My poor boy has alfo been 
at death’s door; and, when I hoped that he was better* 
he has relapfed. Alas! my dear, he is very dangeroudy 
ill. Let us both have your prayers t 

Very angry letters have palled between your filter 
and Mifs Howe. Every-one of your family is incenfed 
againlt that young lady. I wilh you would remonllrate 
againlt her warmth; fince it can do no good; for they* 
will not believe, but that her interpofition has your con¬ 
nivance j nor that you are fo ill as Mifs Howe allures them 
you are. 

Before Ihe wrote, they were going to fend up young 
Mr. Brand the clergyman, to make private inquiries of 
your health, and way of life—But now they are fo exaf- 
perated, that they have laid afidotheir intention. 

We have flying reports here, and at Harlowe-'Place, of 

fans. 
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iome frefh infults which you have undergone : And that 
you are about to put yourfelf into Lady Betty Lawrance's 
pro ted ion. I believe they would now be glad (as I fhould 
be), that you would do fo; and this, perhaps, will make 
tnem fufpend for the prefent any determination in your 
favour. 

How unhappy am I, that the dangerous way my fon 
is in prevents my attendance on you ! Let me beg of you 
to write me word how you are, both as to perion and 
mind. A fevvant of Sir Robert Beachcroft, who rides 
poll on his mailer’s bufinefs to town, will prefent you 
with this; and, perhaps, will bring me the favour of a 
few lines in return. He will be obliged to flay in town 
feveral hours, for an anfwer to his diipatches. 

This is the anniverfary, that ufed to give joy to as many 
as had the pleafure and honour of knowing you. May 
the Almighty blefs you, and grant, that it may be the 
only unhappy one that may be ever known by you, my 
deared young Lady; and by 

t Z < Tour ever-affedlionate 

Judith Norton. 

LETTER LX1X. 

V ' * . 1 


Mlfs Clarissa Harlowe., To Mrs . Norton. 

Monday nighty July 24. 

My dear Mrs. Norton, 

H AD I not fallen into frefh troubles, which difabled 
me for feveral days from holding a pen, I ihould 
not have forborn inquiring after your health, and that of 
your fon; for I fhould have been but too ready to impute 
your own filence to the caufe, to which, to my very great 
concern, I find it was owing. I pray to Heaven, my dear 
good friend, to give you comfort in the .way mod defire- 
able to yourfelf. 

I am exceedingly concerned at Mifs Howe’s waiting 
about me to my friends. I do aflure you, that I was as 
ignorant of her intention fo to do, as of the contents of 
her letter/ Nor has die yet let mh know (difcouraged,^I 
1 up pole, by her ill fuccefs), that Ihe did write. Impodi- 
bie to fhare the delight which fuch charming fpirits give, 
.... L‘....V. . uv/Z v , n L r v "-v ./ without 
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without the inconvenience that will attend their volatility. 
—So mixed are our bed enjoyments 1 

It was but yefterday that I wrote to chide the dear crea- 
tore for freedoms of that nature, which her urifeafonabte 
love for me had made her take, as you wrote me word 
in your former. I was afraid, that all fuch freedoms would 
be attributed to me. And I am fure, that nothing blit 
my own application to my friends, and a full convidiori 
of my contrition, will procure me favour. Lead of all 
can I exped, that cither your mediation or hers ( both 
of whofe fond and partial love of me is fo well known) 
will avail me. 

She then gives a brief account cf the arreft ; Of her <kje£tion under 
it: Of her apprehenfions of being carried to her fbimer lodgings : 
Of Mr. Lovelace’s avowed innocence, as to that infult: Of her 
releaj'e, by Mr. Brlford : Of Mr. Lovelace’s promife not to molelt 
her: Of her deaths being Tent her r Of the earneft defire of all his 
friends, and of himfclf, to many her: Of M:Js HoWe’s advice to 
comply with their reqncfts : And, of her declared relblution rather 
to die, than be his, fent to Mifs Ho ve, to be given to his relations, 
but as yefteuday. After which, the thus proceeds: 

Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you will be furprifed, 
perhaps, that I (hould have returned fuch an anfiver: But, 
when you have every-thing before you, you, who know 
me fo well, will not think me wrong. And, befides, I am 
upon a better preparation, than for an earthly hufband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear and ever-venerable 
friend, that my prefent turn of mind proceeds from gloomi- 
nefs or melancholy ; for altho T it was brovght on by difap- 
pointment (the world (hewing me early, even at my hrft 
rujbing into it, its true and ugly face); yet, I hope, that 
it has obtained a better root, and will every day more and 
more, by its fruits, demondrate to me, and to all my 
friends, that it ha 3 . 

I have written to my filter. Lad Friday I wrote. So 
the dye is thrown. I hope for a gentle anfwer. But, per¬ 
haps, they will not vouebfafe me any. It is my firji di- 
reft application, you know. I with Mils Howe had left 
me to my own workings, in this tender point. . 

It will be a great fatisfaclioa to me, to hear of yotrr 
perfect recovery; and that my fofter-brother is out of 
clanger. But why faid I, out of danger ?—When can this 
Ibe inuSjfutd of creatures, who hold h< fo tmeemiaa 99 
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nure ? This is one of thofe forms of common fpeech, that 
proves the frailty and the preemption of poor mortals, at 
the fame time. nib 

Don’t be uneafy you cannot anfwer your wifhes to 
be with me. I am happier than I could have expeCted to 
be among mere Grangers. It was grievous at firft; but: 
ufe reconciles every-thing to us. The people of the houfe 
where I am, are courteous and honeft. There is a widow 
who lodges in it (have I not faid fo formerly £), a good 
woman; who is the better for having been a proficient 
in the fchool of affliction. 

An excellent fchool! my dear Mrs. Norton, in which 
we are taught to know ourfelves, to be able to compaf- 
onate and bear with one another, and to look up to a 
better hope. 

I have as humane a phyfician (whofe fees are his lead 
regard), and as worthy an apothecary, as ever patient 
was vilited by. My nurfe is diligent, obliging, filent, 
and fober. So I am not unhappy 'without: And 'within-*- 
I hope, my dear Mrs. Norton, that I fhall be every day 
more and more happy 'within . 

No doubt, it would be one of the greateft comforts I 
could know, to have you with me: You; who love me fo 
dearly : Who have been the watchful fuftainer of my 
helplefs infancy : You, by whofe precepts I have been fo 
much benefited !— In your dear bofom could I repofe all 
my griefs: And by your piety, and experience in the 
ways of Heaven, fhould I be ftrengthened in what I am 
Hill to go through. 

But, as it mu ft not be, I will acquiefce; and fo, f 
hope, will you: For you fee in what refpe&s I am not 
unhappy; and in thofe that I am> they lie not in your 
power to remedy. 

Then, as I have told you, I have all my cloaths in my 
own poffeffiom So I am rich enough, as to this world,, 
and in common conveniences.' 

So you fee, my venerable and dear friend, that I am not 
always turning the dark fide of my profpeCts, in order to 
move compaffion; a trick imputed to me, too often, by 
my hard-hearted filler; when, if I know my own heart, 
it is above all trick or artifice. Yet I hope at laft I fhall 
v e;.fo hftj py, as to receive benefit rather than **f*»nth 
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from this talent, df it &• my talent. At lafi y I fay; for 
whofe heart have I hitherto moved?—Not one, lam 
fure, that was not predetermined in my favour !- 
As to the day—I have paffed it, as I ought to pafs it— 

It has been a very heavy day to me!—More for my friends - 
lake, too, than for-my own ! — How did they ufe to pafs 
it!— What a Gala! — How have they now palled it!— 

To imagine it, how grievous !—Say not, that thofe are 
cruel, who fuffer fo much for my fault; and who, for 
eighteen years together, rejoiced in me, and rejoiced me, 
by their indulgent goodnefs!—But I will think the reft! — 

Adieu, my deareft: Mrs. Norton!—Adieu! 

LETTER LXX. * j 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Mifs Arab. Harlowe. 

Friday , July zi. 

I F, my deareft Sifter, I did not think the ftate of my 
health very precarious, and that it was my duty to 
take this ftep, I ftiould hardly have dared to approach 
you, altho’ but with my pen, after having found your 
tenfures fo dreadfully juftified as they have been. 

I have not the courage to write to my father himfelf; 
nor yet to my mother. And it is with trembling, that I 
addrefs myfelf to you, to beg of you to intercede for me, 
that my father will have the goodnefs to revoke that hea- 
vieft part of the very heavy curfe he laid upon me, which 
relates to HEREAFTER: For, as to the HERE„. I 

have, indeed, met with my punijhment from the very wretch 
in whom I was fuppofed to place my confidence. 

As I hope not for reftoration to favour, I may be al¬ 
lowed to be very earneft on this head : Yet will I not ufe 
any arguments in fupport of my requeft, becaufe I am fure 
tny father cannot wilh to have his poor child miferable 
for ever! , 

I have the moft grateful fenfe of my mother’s goodnefs 
ia fending me up my cloaths. I would have acknowleged 
the favour the moment I received them, with the moft 
thankful duty, but that I feared any line from me would- 
be unacceptable. 

I would not give frefti offence; So will*decline all other 
Jfourrtndj; ins of duty and love; appealing to my Iicait 
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for both, where both are flaming with an ardour that no¬ 
thing but death can extinguifh: Therefore only fubfcribe 
myfelf, without fo much as a name. 

My dear and happy Sifter, 

Tour afflicted Servant. 

A letter dire&ed for me, at Mr. Smith’s, a glover, in 
King-ftreet, Covent-garden, will come to hand. 

LETTER LXXI. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 
[hr anftiver to his Letters, Num. LIV. LVII.] 

Edgvoare, Monday , July 24 . 

W HAT pains thou, takeft to perfuade thyfelf, that 
the lady’s ill health is owing to the vile arreft, and 
to her friends implacablenefs! Both, primarily (if they 
were), to be laid at thy door. What poor excufes will 
good heads make for the evils they are puY upon by bad 
hearts! — But ’tis no wonder, that he who can fit down 
premeditatedly to do a bad adion,will content himfelf with 
a bad excufe: And yet, what fools mull he fuppofe the 
reft of the world to be, if he imagines them as eafily to 
be impofed upon, as he can impofe upon himfelf? 

In vain doll tbou impute to pride or wilfulnefs the ne- 
ccflity to which thou haft reduced this lady of parting with 
her cloaths: For can fhe do other wife, ana be the noble- 
minded creature (he is ? 

Her implacable friends have refufed her the current cafh 
fhe left behind her; and wilhed, as her filler wrote to her, 
to fee her reduced to want: Probably therefore they will 
not be forry that (he is reduced to fuch ftreights; and.will 
take it for a juftification from Heaven of their wicked hard- 
heartednefs. Thou canft not fuppofe (he would take fup- 
pftes from thee: To take them from me would, in her 
opinion, be taking them from thee. Mifs Howe’s mother 
is an avaritions woman; and, perhaps, the daughter could 
do nothing of that fort unknown to her; and, if fhe could, 
is too noble a girl to deny it, if charged. And then Mifs 
Harlovve is firmly of opinion, tjhat fhe fhall never want 
nor wear the things (he difpofes of. 

Having heard nothing from town that obliges me to go 
thither, I thall gratify poor Belton with my compa.ny rill 
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* to-morrow, or perhaps till Wednefday : For the unhappy 
man is more and more loth to part with me. I ftiall foou 
fet out for Epfom, to endeavour to ferve him there, and re- 
inftate him in his own houfe. Poor fellow! he is mo# 
horribly low-fpirited; mopes about; and nothing diverts 
him. I pity him at my heart; but can do him no good.— 
What confolation can I give him, either from his pa# life, 
or from his future profpe&s ? 

Our friendftii.ps and intimacies, Lovelace, are only cal¬ 
culated for ftrong life and health. When ficknefs comes* 
we look round us, and upon one another, like frighted 
birds, at the fight of a kite ready to foufe upon them. Then, 
with all our bravery, what milerable wretches are we! 

Thou telle# me, that thou fee# reformation is coining 
fwiftly upon me. I hope it is. I fee fo much difference in 
the behaviour of this admirable woman in her illnefs, and 
that of poor Belton in his f that it is plain to me, the fin-* 
ner is the real'coward, and the faint the true hero ; and, 
fooner or later, we ftiall all find it to be fo, if we are not 
cut off fuddenly. 

The lady ftiut herfelf up at fix o’clock yefterday after¬ 
noon ; and intends not to fee company till feven or eight 
this; not even her nurfe; impofing upon herfelf a fevere 
faft. And why ? It is her birth-day ! — Blooming, yet 
declining in her bloffom ! — Every birth-day till this, no 
doubt, happy! — What mult be her reiledlions! — What 
ought to be thine ! 

What fport doft thou make with my afpirations, and 
my proftrations, as thou calleft them ; and with my drop¬ 
ping of the bank note behind her chair. I had too much 
awe of her at the time, and too much apprehended her 
difpleafure at the offer, to make it with the grace that 
would better have become my intention. But the a&ion, 
if aukward, was mode#. Indeed,, the fitter fubigift for 
ridicule with thee; who can# no more tafte the beauty 
and delicacy of model! obligirrgnefs, than of mode# love. 

For the fame may be faid of inviolable refpeft, that the 
poet fays of unfeigned affe&ion. 

1 fpeak, I know not what /— 

Speak ever fo j and if 1 anfweryou 

/ know not what , it foews the more of love. WWoVJ 

Lcve is a child that talks in broken language ? —-— * 
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The like may be pleaded in behalf of that model! re- 
fpe£, which made the humble offerer afraid to invade the 
awful eye, or the revered hand; but aukwardly to drop 
its incenfe befide the altar it fhould have been laid upon. 
But how fhould that foul, which could treat delicacy it- 
felf brutally, know any-thing of this ? 

But I am ftill more amazed at thy courage, to think of 
throwing thyfelf in the way of Mifs Howe, and Mifs Ara¬ 
bella Harlowe! — Thou wilt not dare, furely, to carry 
this thought into execution! * 

As to my drefs, and thy drefs, I have only to fay. That 
the fum total of thy obfervation is this: That my outfide 
is the worfi of me; and thine the beji of thee : And what 
getteft thou by the comparifon ? Do thou reform the one, 
and I’ll try to mend the other. I challenge thee to begin. 

Mrs. Lovick gave me, at my requeft, the copy of a me¬ 
ditation fhe fhewed me, which was extrafted by the lady 
from the Scriptures, while under arreft at Rowland’s, as 
appears by the date. She is not to know, that fhe.has 
taken fuch a liberty. 

You and I always admired the noble fimplicity, and 
natural eafe and dignity of ftyle, which are the diftinguifh- 
ing charafteriftics of thefe books, whenever any pafiages 
from them, by way of quotation in the works of other 
authors, popt upon us. And once I remember you, even 
you, obferved, that thofe paflages always appeared to you 
like a rich vein of golden ore, which runs thro’ bafer me¬ 
tals ; embellifhing the work they were brought to authen¬ 
ticate. 

Try, Lovelace, if thou canfl relifh a divine beauty. I 
think it muft ftrike tranfient (if not permanent) remorfe 
into thy heart. Thou boafleft of thy ingenuity ; let this 
be the teft of it; and whether thou canit be ferious on a 
fubjett fo deep, the occafion of it refulting from thyfelf, 

MEDITATION. 

Saturday, July 15. 

f~\ 'That my grief were thoroughly weighed, and myeala- 
V mity laid in the balance together ! 

For now it would be heavier than the fand of the fea : 
therefore my words are fwallowed up, 

fofr nows of the Almighty are within me ; the poifom 
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whereof drinketh up my fpirit. The terrors of God do fet 
tbemfelves in array againji me. 

When Hie donjon, 1 fay , When Jhall I arife? When will 
the night be gone ? And I am full of tojjings to andfro , untO' 
the dawning of the day. 

My days are fwifter than a weaver's Jbuttle , and are 
fpent without hope—Mine eye Jhall no more fet good. 

Wherefore is light given to her that is in mifery ; and life 
unto the bitter in foul ? 

Who longeth for deaths but it cometh not; anddig^eth 
for it more than for hid treafures r 

Why is light given to one whofe way is hid; and whom 
God hath hedged in ? 

For the thing which 1 greatly feared is come upon me f 

I was not in fafety ; neither had I ref ; neither was / 
quiet: Yet trouble came . 

O that my words were now written ! O that they were 
printed in a book ! that they were graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the book for ever ! 

I have a little leifure, and am in a fcribbling vein: In¬ 
dulge me, Lovelace, a few reflections on thefe facred books. 

We are taught to read the Bible, when children, and as 
a rudiment only; and, as far as I know, this may be the 
reafon, why we think ourfelves above it, when at a ma- 
turer age. For, you know, that our parents, as well as we, 
wifely rate our proficiency by the books we are advanced 
to, and not by our underltanding what we have paffed 
through. But, in my uncle’s illnefs, I had the curio- 
£ty, in fome of my dull hours (lighting upon one in his 
clofet), to dip into it: And then I found, where-ever I 
turned, that there were admirable things in it, I have 
borrowed one, on receiving from Mrs. Lovick the above 
meditations; for I had a mind to compare them by the 
book, hardly believing they could be fo exceedingly ap- 
pofite as I find they are. And one time or other, it is very 
likely, that I Ihall make a refolution to give it a thorough 
perufal, by way of courfe , as I may fay. 

This, mean time, I will venture to repeat, is certain, 
that the ftyle is that truly eafy. Ample, and natural one, 
which we ihould admire in other authors exceflively. Then 
#1 wild join in an opinion of its antiquity, and au- 
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thenticity too ; and the learned are fond of (Lengthening 
their different arguments by its fandtions. Indeed, I was fo 
much taken with it at my uncle’s, that I was half alhamed 
that it appeared fo new to me. And yet, I cannot but fay, 
that I have fome of the Ol-i Teftament hiftory, as it is cad- 
led, in my head: But, perhaps, am more obliged for it to 
Jofephus, than to the Bible itfelf. 

Odd enough, with all our pride of learning, that we 
choofe to derive the little we know from the under-ciu> 
rents, perhaps muddy ones too, when the clear, the pel¬ 
lucid fountain-head is much nearer at hand, and eafier to 
be come at — Slighted the more, poffibly, for that very 
reafon! 

But man is a pragmatical foolifli creature; and the more 
we look into him, the more we mull defpife him.—Lords 
of the creation! — Who can forbear indignant laughter 1 
When we fee not one of the individuals of that creation, 
except his perpetually excentric felf, but a£ts within its 
own natural and original appointments; And all the time, 
proud and vain as the conceited wretch is of fancied and 
felf-dependent excellence, he is obliged not only for the or¬ 
naments,but for the neceffaries of life, (that is to fay,for food 
as well as rajment) to all the other creatures; flrutting with 
their blood*and fpirits in his veins, and with their plumage 
on his back: For what has he of his own, but a very mis¬ 
chievous, monkey-like, bad nature? Yet thinks himfehf 
at liberty to kick, and cult, and elbow out every worthier 
creature : And when he has none of the animal creation to 
hunt down and abufe, will make u£e of his power, his 
llrength, or his wealth, to opprefs the lefs powerful and 
weaker of his own fpecies! 

When.you and I meet next, let us enter more largely 
into this fubj.ett:. And, I dare fay, we lhall take it by 
turns, in imitation of the two fages of antiquity, to laugh 
and to weep at the thoughts of what miferable,. yet cai> 
ceited beings men in general, but we libertines in particu¬ 
lar, are, 

I fell upon a piece at Dorrell’s this very evening, inti- 
tied. The /acred Clajfics , written by one Black wall. 

I took it home with me; and had not read a dozen pages, 
when I was convinced, that I ought to be afhamed of my.- 
1 think, how greatly I have admixed lefs noble and 
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Icfs natural beauties in pagan authors; while I have known 

nothing of this all-excelling colledhon of beauties, the Bible! 
By my faith, Lovelace, I fha'l for the future have a better 
opinion of the good fenfe and take of half a fcore parfons, 
whom I have fdllen in with in my time, and defpifed for 
magnifying, as I thought they did, the language and the 
fentiments to be found in k, in preference to all the antient 
poets and philofophers. And this is now a convincing 
proof to me, and fhames as much an infidel’s prefumption 
a> his ignorance, that thofe who know lead, are the great- 
eft fcoffers. A pretty pack of would-be-wits of us, who 
cenfure without kriovvlege, laugh without reafon, and are 
moft noify and loud againft things we know leak of! 

LETTER LXXII. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 


Wednefday , July 26. 

I Came not to town till this morning early; poor Belton 
clinging to me, as a man deftitute of all other hold. 

I haftened to Smith’s> and had but a very indifferent 
account of the lady’s health. I fent up my compliments; 
and fhe defired to fee me in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Lovick told me, .that, after I went away^on Satur¬ 
day, fheactually parted with one of her beftfuitsofcloaths, 
to a gentlewoman who is her (Mrs. Lovick’s) benefa&refs, 
and who bought them for a niece who is very fpcedily to be 
married, and whom fhe fits out and portions as her in¬ 
tended heirefs. The lady was fo jealous that the money 
might come from you or me, that fhe would fee the pur- 
chafer : Who owned to Mrs. Lovick, that fine bought them 
for half their worth : But yet, tho’ her confcience permit¬ 
ted her to take them at fuch an under rate, the widow 
fays, her friend admired the lady, as one of the lovelieft 
of her fex: And having been let into a little of her ftory, 
could not help tears at taking away her purchafe. 

She may be a good fort of woman : Mrs. Lovick fays, 
file is: But Self is an odious devil, that reconciles to 
fome people the moft cruel and dilhoneft actions. But, 
neverthelcfs, it is my opinion, that thole who can fuf- 
fer.themfelves to take advantage of the ncceliities of their 
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fellow-creatures, in order to buy any thing at a lefs rate • 
than would allow them the legal intereft of their purchafe- • 
money (fuppofxng they purchafe before they 'want), are no : 
better than robbers for the difference. — To plunder a 
wreck, and to rob at a fire, are indeed higher degrees of 
wickednefs: But do not thefe as well as the others heighten 
the diftreffes of the diftreffed, and heap more mifery on the 
miferable, whom it is the duty of every one to relieve ? 

About three o’clock I went again to Smith’s. The lady t 
was writing when I fent up my name; but admitted of - 
my vifit. I faw a vifible alteration in her countenance for si 
the worfe ; and Mrs. Lovick refpe&fully accufing her of i 
too great afliduity to her pen, early and late, and of her i'i 
abftmence the day before, I took notice of the alteration j i 
and told her, that her phyfician had greater hopes of her,. £ 
than fhe had of herfelf; and I would take the liberty to i 
fay, that defpair of recovery allowed not room for cure. 

She faid, She neither defpaired nor hoped. Then ftep- i\ 
: ping to the glafs, with great compofure. My countenance, », 
fays fhe, is indeed an honeft picture of my heart. But the \i 
: mind will run away with the body at any time. 1 d 
Writing is all my diverfion, continued fhe; and I have 3 
fubjetts that cannot be difpenfed with. As to my hours, 1 
I have always been an early rifer : But now Reft is lefs -j 
in my power than ever: Sleep has a long time ago- 11 
quarrelled with me, and will not be friends, altho* I have 
made the firft advances. What 'will be, muji. 1 ^ 

She then ftept to her clofet, and brought to me a parcel |i 
fealed up with three feals r Be fo kind, faid fhe, as to give ^ 
.'This to your friend. A very grateful prefent it ought to be 
to him : For, Sir, this packet contains all his letters to me. ■ 
Such letters they are, as, compared with his aftions, would fy 
reflect difhonour upon all his Sex, were they to fall into a 
other hands. it 

As to my letters to him, they are not many. He may 
either keep or deftroy them, as he pleafes. !J 

I thought I ought not to forego this opportunity to 
plead for you : I therefore, with the packet in my hand, ^ 
urged all the arguments I could think of in your favour. ^ 
She heard me out with more attention than I could have 
promifed myfelf, confidering her determin’d refoiution. 
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, I would not interrupt you, Mr.Belford, faid die, tho’ I am 
, far from being pleafed with the fubjed of your difeourfe. 
The motives for your pleas in his favour, are generous. I 

I love to fee inftances of generous friendihip in either Sex. 
Bat I have written my full mind on this fubjed to Mifs 

h Howe, who will communicate it to the ladies of his fa¬ 
mily. No more, therefore, I pray you, upon a topic 
that may lead to difagreeable recriminations. 

Her apothecary came in. He adviled her to the air, 
and blamed her for fo great an application, as he was told 
Ihe made, to her pen; and he gave it as the Dodor’s opi¬ 
nion, as well as his own, that Ihe would recover, if ihe 
herfelf defired to recover, and would ufe the means. 

.1 The lady may indeed write too much for her health 
perhaps; But 1 have obferved on feveral occafions, that 
when the phyfical men are at a lofs what to preferibe, they 
forbid their patients what they bell like, and are moll di¬ 
verted with. 

But, noble-minded as they fee this lady is, they know 
{ not half her noblenefs. of mind, nor how deeply (he is 
wounded ; and depend too much upon her youth , which 
( I doubt will not do in this cafe, and upon time t which 
will not alleviate the woes of fuch a mind : For, having 
been bent upon doing good, and upon reclaiming a libertine 
whom Ihe loved, (he is difappointed in all her darling views* 
j and will never be able, I fear, to look up with fatisfadion 
i enough in herfelf to make life defirable to her. For this 
lady had other views in living, than the common ones of 
eating, (leeping, drefling, vifiting, and thofe other fa¬ 
shionable amufements, which fill up the time of moft of 
her Sex, efpecially of thofe of it, who think themfelves 

I I fitted to diine in and adorn polite aflemblies. Her grief, 

11 inlhort, feems to me to be of fuch a nature, that time 9 

which alleviates moft other perfons afflidions, will, as the 
poet fays, give increafe to hers. 

Thou, Lovelace, mighteft have feen all this fuperior ex- 
, cellence, as thou wenteft along. In every word, in every 
fentiment, in every adion, is it vifible. —But thy curfed 
inventions and intriguing fpirit ran away with thee. ’Tis fit 
{ that the fubjed of thv wicked boaft, and of talents fo egre- 
gioufly mifapplied, mould be thy punilhment and thy curfe. 

Mr,. 
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Mr. Goddard took his leave ; and I was going to do fo 
too, when the maid came up, and told her, a gentleman 
was below, who very earneftly inquired after her health, ji 
and defired to fee her : His name Hickman. 

She was overjoyed ; and bid the maid delire the gentle- 
man to walk up. 

il would have withdrawn ; but, I fuppofe, Ihe thought x 
it was likely I Ihould have met him upon the flairs, and fo 
Ihe forbid it. bib ad 4 

She Ihot to the ftairs-head to receive him, and, taking!^ 
his hand, alked half a dozen quellions (without waiting . 
for any anfwer) in relation to Mifs Howe’s health ; ac- 
knowleging, in high terms, her goodnefs in fending him 
to fee her, before (lie fet out upon her little journey. 

He gave her a letter from that young lady; which Hie ; > 
put into her bofom, faying, She would read it by-and-b)V 
He was vifibly Ihocked to fee how ill Ihe looked. 

You look at e with concern,Mr.Hickman,laid Ihe—Oh! . 
Sir, times are llrangely alter'd with me, fince I faw you laft 
at my dear Mifs Howe’s !—What a chearful creature was 
• I then !—My heart at reft ! My profpe&s charming ! And 
beloved by every-body !—But I will not pain you ! ■ 1 ; ^ 

Indeed, Madam, faid he, l am grieved for you at my foul. 
He turned away his face with vilible grief in it. ri i,i 
. Her own eyes gliften’d : But Ihe turned to each of us, 
prefenting one to the other : Him to me, as a gentleman 
truly deferving to be called fo ; Me to him, as your friend-, 
indeed [How was I, at that inftant, afhamed of my fell! 
but, neverthelefs, as a man of humanity; detefting my k 
friend’s bafenefs; and defirous of doing her all manner 
of good oflices. • • * ‘ - £l 

Mr. Hickman received my civilities with a coldncfs, 
which, however, was rather to be expe&ed on your ac- t * 
count, than that it deferved exception on mine. And the 
lady invited us both to breakfaft with her in the morning; 
he being obliged to return next day. IoK 

I left them together, and called upon Mr. Dorrell, myCI ^ 
attorney, to confult him upon poor Belton’s affairs; and 
then went home, and wrote thus far, preparative to what f 
may occur in my breakfafting-vifit in the morning. 

Go £>ie 
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LETTER LXXIII. 

Mr. Bedford, To Robert Loveeace, Efc 

c Thtirfiiay , July 27. 

I Wcnt this morning, according to the lady’s invitation, 
to breakfaft, and found Mr. Hickman with her. 

A good deal of heavinefs and concern hung upon his 
countenance ; but he received me with more refpeft than 
he did yefterday ; which, I prefume,, was owing to the 
lady’s favourable chara&er of me. 

He {poke very little; for I fuppofe they had all their 
talk out yefterday and before I came this morning. 

By the hints that dropped, I perceived that Mifs Howe’s 
letter gave an account of your interview with her at Col. 
Ambrose's — of your profeifions to Mifs Howe ; and Mifs 
Howe’s opinion, that marrying you was the only way 
now left to repair her wrongs. 

Mr. Hickman, as I alfo gathered, had prefs’d her, in 
Milk Howe's name, to let her find her, on her return from 
the.Ifle of Wight, at a neighbouring farin-houfe, where 
neat apartments would be made ready to receive her. She. 
a&ed, How long it would be before they returned ? And 
he told her, It was propofed to be no more than a fort¬ 
night out and in. Upon which, {he faid. She fhould then 
perhaps have time to confider of that kind propofal. 

He had tender’d her money from Mifs Howe ; but 
could not induce her to take any. No wonder I was re- 
fufed ! She only faid. That, if lhe had occafion, Ihe 
would be obliged to no-body but Mils Howe. 

Mr Goddard, her apothecary, came in before break¬ 
faft was over. At her defire he fat down with us. Mr. 
Hickman afked him, If he could give him any confolation 
in relation to Mifs Harlowe’s recovery, to carry down to 
a lady, who loved her as (he loved her own life ? 

The lady, faid he, will do very well, if fhe will re- 
folve upon it herfelf. ' Indeed you twill. Madam. The 
Do 61 or is- intirely of this opinion; and has ordered no¬ 
thing for you, but weak jellies, and innocent cordials, left 
you ftiould ftarve yourlelf. And, let me tell you, Madam, 
that lo much watching, fo little nouriihment, and fo much 
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grief, as you feem to indulge, is enough to impair the moll ~ 
vigorous health, and to wear out the ftrongeft conflitution. 2 1 
What, Sir, faid fhe, can I do ? I have no appetite. - 
Nothing you call nourifhing will flay on my ftomach. I :i 
do what I can: And have fuch kind directors in Dr. H. - 
and you, that I fhould be inexcufable "if I did not. - 

I’ll give you a regimen, Madam, replied he ; which, I ji 
am fure, the Doctor will approve of, and will make phy- - 
lie unneceffary in your cafe. And that is, ‘ Go to reft 
4 at ten at night. Rife not till feven in the morning. .« 
4 Let your breakfaft be water-gruel, or milk-pottage, or 
4 weak broths: Your dinner any-thing you like, fo you ft 
4 will but eat: A difh of tea, with milk, in the afternoon; i 
4 and fagoe for your fupper: And, my life for yours, this & 
4 diet, and a month’s country-air, will fet you up.* 

We were much pleafed with the worthy gentleman’s ft 
difinterefted regimen: And (he faid, referring to her ft 
nurfe (who vouched for her). Pray, Mr. Hickman, let V 
Mifs Howe know the good hands I am in : And as to the ft 
kind charge of the gentleman, affure her, that all I pro- j 
mifed to her, in the longeft of my two laft letters, on the ^ 
fubjedt of my health, I do and will, to the utmoft of my ?o| 
power, obferve. I have engaged, Sir (to Mr. Goddard), ft 
I have engaged. Sir (to me), to Mifs Howe, to avoid all ^ 
wilful negle&s. It would be an unpardonable fault, and '.jJ 
very ill become the chara&er I would be glad to deferve; ^ 
or the temper of mind I wifti my friends hereafter to ft 
think me miftrefs of, if I did not. - ! ; ft 

Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards to a neighbour- ft 
ing coftee-houfe; and he gave me fome account of your ^ 
beh aviour at the Ball on Monday night, and of your ft 
treatment of him in the conference he had with you be- 
fore that; which he reprefented in a more favourable ft 
light than you had done yourfelf: And yet he gave ft 
his fentiments of you with great freedom, but with the ft 
politenefs of a gentleman. 1 ( ft 

He told me how very determined the lady was agairfft ft 
marrying you j that fhe had, early this morning, fet her- ^ 
folf to write a letter to Mifs Howe, in anfwer to one he 
brought her, which he was to call for at twelve, it being ft 
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almoft finifhed before he faw her at breakfaft ; and that at 
three he propofed to fet out on his return. 

He told me, that Mifs Howe, and her mother, and 
himfelf, were to begin their little journey for the Iile of 
Wight on Monday next: But that he muft make the moft 
favourable reprefentation of Mils Harlowe’s bad health, 
or they fhould have a very uneafy abfence. He expreffed 
the pleafure he had .in finding the lady in fuch good* 
hands ; Propofed to call on Dr. H. to take his opinion, 
whether it was likely fhe would recover; and hoped he 
fhould find it favourable. 

As he was refolved to make the belt of the matter, and 
as, the lady had refufed to accept of money offered by 
Mr. Hickman, I faid nothing/ of her parting with her • 
cioaths. I thought it would ferve no other end to men- • 
tion it, but to fhock Mifs Howe: For it has fuch a found 
with it, that a lady of. her rank and fortune fhould be fo ; 
reduced, that I cannot myfelf think of it with patience; • 
nor know I but one man in the world who can. 

This gentleman is a little finical and formal; but I 
think him an agreeable fenfible man, and not at all de- 
fcrving of the treatment, or the character, you give him. 

But you are really a flrange mortal: Becaufe you have 
advantages in your perfon, in your air, and intellect, 
above all the men I know, and a face that would deceive 
the devil, you can’t think any man elfe tolerable. 

It is upon this model! principle that thou derideft fome 
of us, who, not having thy confidence in their outfide 
appearance, feek to hide their defers by the taylor’s and 
peruke-maker’s afliftance [Miftakenly enough, if it be 
really done fo abfhrdly as to expofe them more] ; and 
fay£t. That we do but hang out a fign, in our drefs, of 
what we have in the (hop of our minds. This, no doubt, 
thou thinkeft, is fmartly obferved : But pr’ythee, Love¬ 
lace, tell me, if thou canft, What fort of a fign muft thou 
hang out, wert th6u obliged to give us a clear idea, by it, 
of the furniture of tby mind ? 

Mr. Hickman tells me. He fhould have been happy with 
Mifs Howe fome weeks ago (for all the fettlements have 
been fome time engrofled) ;< but that fhe will not marry, 
Che declares, while her dear friend is fo unhappy. 

This 
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This, is truly a charming inftance of the force of female 
frietid/bip ; which you and J, and our brother rakes, have - 
conllantly ridiculed as a chimerical and impoflible thing, |*j 
in ladies ; of equal age, rank, and perfections. fo 

But really, Lovelace, I fee more and more, that there n 
are not in the world, with all our conceited pride, nar- j 
rower-foul’d wretches than we Rakes and Libertines are. 1 
And I'll tell thee how it comes about. !t | 

Our early love of roguery makes us generally run away 14 
from inftru&ion ; and fo we become mere fmatterers in the ^ 
fciences we are put to learn ; and, becaufe we will know | 
no more, think there is no more to be known. ’ gj ; 

With an infinite deal of vanity, un-reined imaginations, 
and no judgments at all, we next commence half-wits ; 
and then think we have the whole field of knowlege in tt 
pofleflion, and defpife every one who takes more pains, ^ 
and is more ferious, than ourfelves, as ^phlegmatic ftupid ^ 
fellows, who have no tafte for the moil poignant pleafures ^ 
of life. - . . ^ * |j 

This makes us infufferable to men of modeftv and > 
merit, and obliges ps to herd with thofe of our own 
cafl; and by this means we have, no opportunities of* ^ 
feeing or converfing with any-body who could or would | a 
fhevv us what we .are ; and fo we conclude; that we are ^ 
the cleverCil fellows in the world, and the only men of ^ 
fpirit in it; and, looking down with fupercilious eyes on 
all who give not themfelves the liberties we take, imagine 
the world made for us, and for us only. ■ X * 

Thus, as to ufeful knowlege, while others go to the i, 
bottom, vye only/him the furfaice ; are defpifed by people ^ 
of folid fenfe, of true honour, and fuperior talents ; and, ^ 
Cutting our eyes, move round end round (like fo many nj 
blind mill horfes) in One narrow circle, while we ima- t| 
gine we have all the world to range in. ' 

I threw myfelf in mr. Hickman’s way, on his return k 
from the lady ; and we took a (mail repaft, at the Le- ^ 
beck’s Head in Chandos-ftreet. * 

He was exceflively moved at taking leave of her; ij 
being afraid, as lie faid to n1e,*'tho’ he would not tell her . 
lo) that he ihould never fee her again. She charged him \ 
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i 'to reprefent everything to Mifs Howe in the mod favour- 

! able light that the truth would bear. 

\ I He told ine of a tender paffage at parting ; which was, 
that having faluted her at her dofet-door, he could not help 
once more taking the fame liberty, in a more fervent man¬ 
ner, at the (lairs-head, whither (he accompanied him ; and 
this in the thought, that it was the laft time he fhould ever 
have that honour ; and offering to apologize for his free¬ 
dom (for he had prefs’d her to his heart with a vehemence, 
e that he could neither account for or refill)—Excufe you, 

r Mr. Hickman ! that I will: You are my brother, and my 

friend: And to (hew you, that the good man, who is to be 
happy with my beloved Mifs Howe, is very dear to me, you 
(hall carry to her this token of my love (offering her (weet 
face to his falute, and prefling his hand between hers); and 
perhaps her love of me will make it more agreeable to her, 
than her pundlilio would otherwife allow it to be : And tell 
her, fa id (he, dropping on one knee, with clafped hands, and 
uplifted eyes, that in this pofture you fee me, in the laft 
i f moment of our parting, begging a blefling upon you both, 
and that you may be the delight and comfort of each 
other, for many, very many, happy years ! 

Tears, (aid h?, fell from my eyes : I even fobb’d with 
mingled joy and forrow; and (he retreating as foon as 
I raifed her, I went down (lairs, highly diffatisfied with my- 
felf for going; yet unable to (lav, my eyes fixed the con¬ 
trary way to my feet, as long as I could behold the (kirts 
of her raiment. ‘ ' 

11 I went into the back-(hop, continued the worthy man, 
and recommended the angelic lady to the bed care of Mrs. 
aSmith ; and, when I was in the llreet, call my eye up at 
her window : There, for the laft time, I doubt, faid he, 
that I (hall ever behold her, I faw her ; and (he waved 
. her charming hand to me, and with fuch a look of fmiling 
goodnefs, and mingled concern, as I cannot deferibe. 

Pr'ythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, if thou haft not 
a notion, even from thefe jejune deferiptions of mine (as 
I have from reflecting upon the occafion), that there muft 
be a more exalted pleafure in intellectual friendftiip, than 
ever thou couldft tafte in the groffer fumes of fenfuality ? 
-And whether it may not be poflible for thee, in time, to 
Vo l. VI. 4> ‘ *tCW give 
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give that "preference to the infinitely preferable, which I 
hope, now, that I (hall always give ? 

I will leave thee to make the moft of this reflection, from 

Thy truefritnd f ■ < 

J. Belford. 

LETTER LXXIV. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

TucfJay, July 2 $. 

Y OUR two affecting letters were brought to me (as 
I had directed any letter from you fhould be), to the 
Colonel’s, about an hour before we broke up. I could 
not forbear dipping into them there j and Ihedding more 
tears over them than I will tell you of; altho’ I dried my 
eyes, as well as I could, that the company I was obliged 
to return to, and my mamma, lhould fee as little of my 
concern as poflible. 

I am yet (and was then (till more) excelfively flutter’d. 
The occafion I will communicate to you by-and-by : For 
nothing but the flutters given by the ftroke of death could 
divert my firfi attention from the fad and folemn contents 
of your lalt favour. Thefe therefore I muft begin with. 

How can I bear the thoughts of lofing fo dear a friend ! 
I will not fo much as fuppofe it. Indeed I cannot ! Such 
a mind as yours was not veiled in humanity, to be fnatch’d 
away from us fo foon. There muft be ftill a great deal 
for you to do, for the good of all who have the happinels 

to know you. . 

You enumerate, in your letter of Thurfday laft fa), 
the particulars in which your fituation is already mended: 
Let me fee, by effeCls, that you are in earneft in that enu¬ 
meration ; and that you really have the courage to refolve 
to get above thefenfe of injuries you could not avoid ; and 
then will I truft to Providence, and my humble prayers, 
for your perfeCt recovery : And glad at my heart fhall I 
be, on my return from the little Ifland, to find you well 
enough to be near us, according to the propofal Mr. 
Hickman has to make you. . ' / 

You chide me, in yours of Sunday, on the freedom I 
lake with your friends (£). 

•.“• ' < J 

(a) letter L. p. I94. (*) See p. *4** 
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I may be warm. I know I am. —‘Too warm. —Yet 
warmth in friendfhip, furely, cannot be a crime ; efpeci- 
aJiy when our friend has great merit, labours under op- 
preflion, and is ftruggling with undeferved calamity. 

I have no notion of coldnefs in friendlhip, be it dignified 
or diftinguilhed by the name of prudence , or what it will. 

You may excufe your relations. It was ever your way 
to do fo. But, my dear, other people mull be allowed to 
judge as they pleafe. I am not their daughter, nor the filler 
of your brother and filler—I thank Heaven, I am not. 

But if you are difpleafed with me, for the freedoms I 
took, fo long ago, as you mention, I am afraid, if you 
knew what paffed upon an application I made to jour 
filler, very lately, to procure you the abfolution your 
heart is fo much fet upon, that you would be Hill more 
concerned. But they have been even with me But I mull 
not tell you all. I hope however, that thel'e unforgi*vers 
(my mother is among them) were always good, dutiful, 
paffive children to their parents. 

Once more, forgive me. I owned I was too warm. 
But I have no example to the contrary, but from You: 
And the treatment you meet with, is very little encourage¬ 
ment to me, to endeavour to imitate you in your dutiful 
meeknefs. 

You leave it to me, to give a negative to the hopes of 
the noble family, whofe only difgrace is, that fo very vile a 
man is fo nearly related to them. But yet—Alas! my dear, 
I am fo fearful of confequences, fo flfjhly fearful, if this 
negative tnujl be given—I don’t know what I fhould fay— 
But give me leave to fufpend, however, this negative, till 
I hear from you again. 

Their earneft courtfhip of you into their fplendid fa¬ 
mily is fo <vcry honourable to you—They fo jufly admire 
you-—You mull have had fuch a noble triumph over the 
bafe man — He is fo much in earnell—The world knows 
fo much of the unhappy affair—You may do fill fo much 
•good—Your will is fo inviolate — Your relations are fo 
implacable—Think, my dear, and r/-think. 

And let me leave you to do fo, while I give you the oc- 
cafion of the flutter I mentioned at the beginning of this 
letter in the conclufion of which, you will find the ob- 
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ligation I have confented to lay myfelf under, to refer this 
important point once more to your difcuflion, before I 
give, in your name, the negative that cannot, when given, 
be with honour to yourfelf repented of or recalled. 

Know then, my dear, that I accompanied my mother 
to Colonel Ambrofe’s, on the occafion I mentioned to you 
in my former. Many ladies and gentlemen were there, 
•whom you know ; particularly Mifs Kitty D’Oily, Mil's 
Lloyd, Mifs Biddy D’Ollyffe, Mifs Biddulph, and their 
refpettive admirers, with the Colonel’s two nieces, line 
women both ; befides many whom you know not; for 
they were ftrangers to me, but by name. A fplendid 
company, and all pleafed with one another, till Colonel 
Ambrofe introduced one, who, the moment he was 
brought into the great hall,'fet the whole affemblee into 
a kind of agitation. 

It was your villain. 

I thought I Ihould have funk, as foon as I fet 'my eyes 
upon him. My mother was alfo affe&ed j and, coming 
to me, Nancy, whifper’d (he, can you bear the fight of 
that wretch without too much emotion ? — If not, with¬ 
draw into the hext-apartment. 

I could not remove. Every-body’s eyes were glanced 
from him to me. I fat down, and fann’d myfelf, and 
was forced to order a glafs of water. O that I had the eye 
the bafililk is reported to have, thought I, and that his life 
Were within the po>ver of it—diredlly would I kill him! 

He entered with an air fo hateful to me, but fo agree¬ 
able to every other eye, that I could have look’d him 
dead for that too. 

After the general falutations, he fingled out Mr. Hick¬ 
man, and told him. He had recolle&ed fome parts of his 
behaviour to him when he faw him laft, which had made 
him think himfelf under obligation to his patience and 
politenefs. 

And fo, indeed, he was. 

Mifs D’Oily, upon his complimenting her, among a 
knot of ladies, alked him, in their hearing, How Mifs 
Clariffa Harlowe did ? 

He heard, he faid, you were not fo well as he wilhed you 
to be, and as you deferved to be. O 

Go gle v • 44111. 
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O Mr. Lovelace, faid (he, what have you to anfwer 
for, on that young lady’s account, if all be true that I 
have heard ? 

I have a great deal to anfwer for, faid the unblufliing 
villain : But that dear lady has fo many excellencies, and 
fo much delicacy, that little fins are great ones in her eye. 

Little Jins ! reply’d the lady : Mr. Lovelace’s character 
is fo well known, that no body believes he can commit 
little (ins. 

You are very good to me, Mifs D’Oily. 

Indeed I am not. 

Then I am the only perfon to whom you are not very 
good : And fo I am the lefs obliged to you. 

He turned, with an unconcerned air, to Mifs Playford, 
and made her fome genteel compliments. I believe you 
know her not. She vifits his coufins Montague. Indeed, 
he had fomething in his fpecious manner to fay to every¬ 
body : And this too foon quieted the difguft each perfon 
had at his entrance. 

I dill kept my feat, and he either faw me not, or would 
not yet fee me; and addreffing himfelf to my mother, 
taking her unwilling hand, with an air of high affurance, 
I am glad to fee you here. Madam : I hope Mifs Howe 
is well. I have reafon to complain greatly of her : But 
hope to owe to her the highell obligations that can be laid 
on man. 

My daughter. Sir, is accuftomed to be too warm and 
too zealous in her friendlhips for either my tranquillity, 
or her own. 

There had indeed been fome late occafion given for mu¬ 
tual difpleafure between my mother and me: But I think 
(he might have fpared this to him ; tho’ no-body heard it, 
I believe, but the perfon to whom it was fpoken and the 
lady who told it to me ; for my mother fpoke it low. 

We are not wholly, Madam, to live for ourfelves, faid 
the vile hypocrite. It is not every-one who has a foul 
capable of friendlhip : And what a heart mud that be, 
which can be infenfible to the interefts of a fuffering friend ? 

This fentiment from Mr. Lovelace’s mouth, faid my 
mother ! — Forgive me. Sir; But you can have no end, 
furely, in endeavouring to make me think as well of you, 
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as fome innocent creatures have thought of you, to their 

cofl. 

She would have flung from him. But, detaining her 
hand—Lefs fevere, dear Madam, faid he, belefs fevere, in 
this place, I befeech you. You will allow, that a very 
faulty perfon may fee his errors ; and when he does, and 
owns them, and repents, fhould he not be treated merci- 
fully ? ' 

Your air, Sir, feems not to be that of a penitent. But 
the place may as properly excufe this fubjedt, as what you 
call my feverity. 

But, deareft Madam, permit me to fay, that I hope for 
your interefl with your charming daughter (was his fyco¬ 
mpliant word) to have it put into my power to convince all 
rhe world, that there never was a truer penitent. Arid 
why, why this anger, dear Madam (for Ihe ftruggled to get 
her hand out of his); thefe violent airs, fo maidenly ! —Im¬ 
pudent fellow !—May I not alk, if Mifs Howje be here ? 

She would not have been here, replied my mother, had 
flie known whom (he had been to fee. 

And is (he here, then ?—Thank Heaven !-— He difen- 
gaged her hand, and ftept forward into company. 

Dear Mifs Lloyd, faid he, with an air, (taking her 
hand, as he quitted my mother's) tell me, tell me, is 
Mifs Arabella Harlowe here ? Or will fhe be here ? I was 
informed fhe would: And this, and the opportunity of 
paying my compliments to your friend Mifs Howe, were 
great inducements with me to attend the Colonel, i 

Superlative aflurance ! Was it not, my dear ? 

Mifs Arabella Harlowe, excufe me, Sir, faid Mifs 
Lloyd, would be very little inclined to meet you here, 
or any-where elfe. 

Perhaps fo, my dear Mifs Lloyd : But, perhaps, for 
that very reafon, I am more defirous to fee her. 

Mifs Harlowe, Sir, faid Mifs Biddulph, with a threat¬ 
ening air, will hardly be here without her brother . I ima¬ 
gine, if one come, both will come. 

Heaven grant they both may ! faid the wretch. No¬ 
thing, Mifs Biddulph, fhall begin from me to difturb this 
aflemblee, I aflure you, if they do. One calm half-hour’s 
converfation with that brother and filler, would be a mod 
; x f jn. fortunate 
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fortunate opportunity to me, in prefence of the Colonel 
and his Lady, or whom elfe they Ihould choofe. 

Then turning round, as if defirous to find out the one 
or the other, or both, he ’fpied me, and, with a very low 
bow, approached me. 

I was all in a flutter, you may fuppofe. He would have 
taken my hand. I refufed it, all glowing with indigna¬ 
tion : Every-body’s eyes upon us. 

I went from him to the other end of the room, and fat 
down, as I thought out of his hated light: But prefently 
I heard his odious voice, whifpering, behind my chair (he 
leaning upon the back of it, with impudent unconcern) 
Charming Mifs Howe! looking over my Ihoulder: One 
requejl —I ftarted up from my feat, but could hardly fland 
neither, for very indignation—O this fweet, but becoming, 
difdain, whifper’d on the infufferable creature ! — 1 am 
forry to give you all this emotion: But either here, or at 
your own houfe, let me intreat from you one quarter of 
an hour’s audience. — I befeech you, Madam, but one 
quarter of an hour, in any of the adjoining apartments.* 

Not for a kingdom, fluttering my fan.— I knew not 
what I did. —But I could have killed him. 

We are fo much obferved—Elfe on my knees, my dear 
Mifs Howe, would I beg your intereft with your charm¬ 
ing friend. 

She’ll have nothing to fay to you. 

I had not then your letters, my dear. 

Killing words !—But indeed I have deferved them, and 
a dagger in my heart befides.—I am fo confcious of my 
demerits, that I have no hope, but in your interpofition—• 
Could I owe that favour to Mifs Howe’s mediation, which 
I cannot hope for on any other account - — - 

My mediation, vileft of men !—My mediation!—I ab¬ 
hor you !—From my foul, I abhor you, vileft of men f 
—Three or four times I repeated thefe words, Hammering 
too. —I was exceflively flutter’d. 

You can call me nothing, Madam, fo bad as I will call 
myfelf. —I have been, indeed, the vileft of men. —But 
now I am not fo.—Permit me (Every body’s eyes upon 
us) but one moment’s audience—To exchange but ten 
words with you, deareft Mifs Howe—in whofe prefence 
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you pleafe—for your dear friend’s fake—but ten words 
with you in the next apartment. 

It is an infult upon me, to prefume, that I would ex¬ 
change one with you, if I could help it!—Out of my way*, 
and my light, fellow! 

And away I would have flung : But he took my hand. 

I was exceflively difordered.Every-body’s eyes more 
and more intent upon us. 

Mr. Hickman, whom my mother had drawn on one fide, 
to injoin him a patience, which, perhaps, need not to have 
been inforced, came up juft then, with my mother, who 
had him by his leading-ftrings- By his lleeve, I Ihould fay. 

Mr. Hickman, faid the bold wretch, be my advocate 
but for ten words in the next apartment with Mils Howe, 
in your prefence, and in yours, Madam, to my mother. 

Hear, Nancy, what he has to fay to you. To get rid 
of him, hear his ten words. 

Excufe me, Madam. His very breath- Unhand me, Sir ? 
He ligh’d, and look’d - O how the pra&ifed villain figh’d 
and look’d! He then let go my hand, with fuch a reverence 
in his manner, as brought blame upon me from fome, that 
I would not hear him. —And this incenfed me the more. 

O my dear, this man is a devil I—This man is indeed a 
devil ! —So much patience, when he pleafes ! So much * 
gentlenefs!—Yet fo refolute, fo perfifting, fo audacious! 

I was going out of the alfemblee in great diforder. He 
was at the door as foon as I. 

How kind this is! faid the wretch; and, ready to follow 
me, open’d the door for me. 

I turned back, upon this, and, not knowing what I did, . 
fnapp’d my fan juft in his face, as he turned Ihort upon 
me ; and the powder flew from his wig. 

Every body feemed as much pleafed, as I was vexed. 

He turned to Mr. Hickman, nettled at the powder fly¬ 
ing, and at the fmiles of the company upon him ; Mr. 
Hickman, you will be one of the happieft men in the 
world, becaufe' you are a good man, and will do nothing 
to provoke this paflionate lady ; and becaufe Ihe has too 
much good fenfe to be provoked without reafon : But elfe, 
the Lord have mercy upon you! 

This man, this Mr. Hickman, my dear, is too meek for 

a man. 
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« man. Indeed he is. —But my patient mother twits me, 
that her paffionate daughter ought to like him the better for 
that. But meek men abroad are not always meek men at 
home. I have obferved that, in more inftances than one: 
And if they were, I fhould not, I verily think, like them 
the better for being fo. 

He then turned to my mother, refolved to be even with 
her too ; Where, good Madam, could Mifs get all this 
fpirit ? 

The company round fmiled; for I need not tell you* 
that my mother’s high-fpiritednefs is pretty well known ; 
and Ihe, fadly vexed, faid. Sir, you treat me, as you do 
the reft of the world—But— 

I beg pardon, Madam, interrupted he : I might have 
fpared my queftion—And inftantly (1 retiring to the other 
end of the hall) he turned to Mifs Playtord: What 
would I give, Mifs, to hear you fing that fong you obliged 
us with at Lord M.’s ? 

He then, as if nothing had happened, fell into a con- 
verfation with her, and Mifs D'Ollyffe, upon mufic; and 
whifperingly fung to Mifs Playford, holding her two hands, 
with fuch airs of genteel unconcern, that it vexed me not a 
little, to look round, and fee how pleafed half the giddy 
fools of our Sex were with him, notwithftanding his no¬ 
torious wicked charader.— To this it is, that fuch vile 
fellows owe much of their vilenefs; whereas, if they found 
themfelves fhunned, and defpiied, and treated as beafts of 
prey, as they are, they would run to their caverns, there 
howl by themfelves; and none but fuch as fad accident, 
or unpitiable prefumption, threw in their way, would 
fuffer by them. 

He afterwards talked very ferioufly, at times, to Mr. 
Hickman : At times , I fay; for it was with fuch breaks 
and ftarts of gaiety, turning to this lady, and to that, and 
then to Mr. Hickman again, refuming a ferious or a gay 
air at pleafure, that he took every-body’s eye, the womens 
efpeciily ; who were full of their whifpering admirations 
of him, qualified with If*s, and But's, and What pity's, and 
fuch fort of fluff, that fhewed, in their very difpraifes, 
too much liking. 
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Well may our Sex be the fport and ridicule of fuch liber¬ 
tines ! Unthinking eye-governed creatures!—Would not 
a little reflection teach us, that a man of merit muft be a 
man of modefty, becaufe a diffident one ? And that fuch a 
wretch as this muft have taken his degrees in wickednefs, 
and gone thro’ a courfe of vilenefs, before he could arrive 
at this impenetrable effrontery ? An effrontery which can 
proceed only from the light opinion he has of us, and the 
high one of himfelf. 

But our Sex are generally modeft andbafhful themfelves, 
and are too apt to confider that, which, in the main, is 
their principal grace, as a defeft : And finely do they 
judge, when they think of fupplying that defied, by 
choofmg a man, who cannot be afhamed. 

His difeourfe to Mr. Hickman turned upon you, and 
his acknowleged injuries of you, tho' he could fo lightly 
ftart from the fubjeCl, and return to it. 

I have no patience with fuch a devil — Man he cannot 
be called. To be fure he would behave in the fame man¬ 
ner any-where, or in any prefence, even at the altar itfelf, 
,if a lady were with him there. 

It fhall ever be a rule with me, that he who does not 
regard a woman with fome degree of reverence, will look 
upon her, and occafionally treat her, with contempt. 

He had the confidence to offer to take me out; but I 
abfolutely refufed him, and fhunned him all I could, put¬ 
ting on the moft contemptuous airs: But nothing could 
mortify him. , ^ , 

I wifhed twenty times I had not been there. 

The gentlemen were as ready as I to wifh he had broken 
his neck, rather than been prefent, I believe: For nobody 
was regarded but him. So little of the fop, yet fo elegant 
and rich in his drefs : His perfon fo fpecious: His manner 
fo intrepid : So much meaning and penetration in his face: 
So much gaiety, yet fo little of the monkey : Tho' a tra¬ 
veled gentleman, yet no affe&ation; no mere toupet- 
man; but all manly; and his courage and wit, the one fo 
known, tHe other fo dreaded, you muft think the petits- 
maitres (of which there were four or five prefent) were moft 
deplorably off in his company : And one grave gentleman 
obferved to me ( pleafed to fee me fhun him as I did ) 

that 
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that the poet’s observation was tootrue, That the genera¬ 
lity of ladies were Rakes in their hearts y or they could 
not be fo much taken with a man who had fo notorious a 
chdratter. 

I told him, The reflexion both of the poet and applier 
was much too general, and made with more ill-nature than 
good manners. 

When the wretch faw how induftrioufly I avoided him 
(Ihifting from one part of the hall to another), he at laft 
boldly ftept up to me, as my mother and Mr. Hick¬ 
man were talking to me; and thus, before them, accofted' 
me: 

I beg your pardon, Madam; but, by your mother’s 
leave, I muft have a few moments converfation with you, 
either here, or at your own houfe ; and I beg you will 
give me the opportunity. 

Nancy, faid my mother, hear what he has to fay to 
you. In my prefence you may : And better in the ad¬ 
joining apartment, if it muft be, than to come to you at 
our own houfe. 

I retired to one corner of the hall, my mother following 
me, and he, taking Mr. Hickman under the arm, follow¬ 
ing her—Well, Sir, faid I, what have you to fay ?—Tell 
me here . 

I have been telling Mr. Hickman, faid he, how much 
I am concerned for the injuries I have done to the moll ex¬ 
cellent woman in the world : And yet, that Ihe obtained 
fuch a glorious triumph over me the laft time I had the 
honour to fee her, as, with my penitence, ought to have 
qualified her former refentments: But that I will, with all 
my foul, enter into any meafures to obtain her forgivcnefs 
of me. My coufins Montague have told you this. Lady 
Betty, and Lady Sarah, and my Lord M. are engaged for 
my honour. I know your power with the dear creature. 
My coulins told me, you gave them hopes you would ufe 
it in my behalf. My Lord M. and his two fillers are im¬ 
patiently expetting the fruits of it. You muft have heard 
from her before now : I hope you have. And will you 
be fo good, as to tell me, if I may have any hopes ? 

If I muft fpeak on this fubjett, Let me tell you, that 
you have broken her heart. You kno\V not the value of 
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the lady you have injured. You deferve her not. And 
Ihe defpifes you, as fhe ought. 

Dear Mifs Howe, mingle not paflion with denunciations 
fo Severe. I muft know my fate. I will go abroad once 
more, if I find her abfolutely irreconcileable. But I hope 
fhe will give me leave to attend upon her, to know my 
doom from her own mouth. 

It would be death immediate for her to fee you. And 
what muft You be, to be able to look her in the face ? 

I then reproached him (with vehemence enough, you 
may believe) on his bafenefs, and the evils he had made 
you Suffer: The diftrefs he had reduced you to : All your 
friends made your enemies: The vile houfe he had carried 
you to : Hinted at his villainous arts; the dreadful arreft: 
And told him of your prefent deplorable illnefs, and re¬ 
solution to die rather than have him. 

He vindicated not any part of his conduct, but that of 
the arreft; and fo Solemnly protefted his Sorrow for his 
ufage of you, accufing himfelf in the freeft manner, and 
by deferred appellations, that I promifed to lay before 
you this part of our conversation. And now you have it. 

My mother, as well as Mr. Hickman, believes, from 
what pafled on this occafion, that he is touched in con¬ 
science for the wrongs he has done you : But, by his 
whole behaviour, I muft own, it Seems to me, that nothing 
can touch him for half an hour together. Yet I have no 
doubt,, that he would willingly marry you ; and it piques 
his pride, I could fee, that he fhould be denied ; As it did 
mine, that fuch a wretch had dared to think it in his power 
to have fuch a woman whenever he pleafed ; and that it 
muft be accounted a condefcenfion, and matter of obliga¬ 
tion (by all his own family at leaft), that he would vouch¬ 
safe to think of marriage. 

Now, my dear, you have the reafon before you, why 
I fufpend the decifive Negative to the ladies of his family : 
My mother, Mifs Lloyd, and Mifs Biddulph, who were 
inquilitive after the fubjedt of our retired conversation, and 
whofe curiofity I thought it was right, in fome degree, to 
gratify (efpecially as thofe young ladies are of our feledl 
acquaintance), are all of opinion, that you Ihould be his. 
You will let Mr. Hickman know your whole mind ; 

and 
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and when, he acquaints me with it, X will tell you all 
my own. * * 

Mean time, may the news he will bring me of the ftate 
of your health, be favourable! prays, with the utmoft 
fervency, „ .1 

Your ever-faithful and affeftionate 

Anna Hows, 


LETTER LXXV. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

My deareji Mifs Howe, Thurfday , July 27. 

FTER I have thankfully acknowjeged your favour 
in fending Mr. Hickman to vifit me before you fet 
out upon your intended journey, I mull chide you (in the 
fincerity of that faithful love, which could not be the love 
it is, if it would not admit of that cementing freedom) for 
fufpending the decifive Negative, which, upon fuch full 
deliberation, I had intreated you to give to Mr. Lovelace’s 
relations. 

I am forry, that I am obliged to repeat to you, my dear, 
who know me fo well, that, were I fure I Ihould live many 
years , I would not have Mr. Lovelace: Much lefs can X 
think of him, as it is probable I may not Jive one. 

As to the world, and its cenfures , you know, my dear, 
that, however defirous I always was of a fair fame, yet I 
never thought it right to give more than a fecond place tQ 
the world’s opinion. The challenges made to Mr. Lovelace 
by Mifs D’Oily, in public company, are a frefh proof, that 
I have loft my reputation : And what advantage would it 
be to me, were it retrievable, and were I to live long, if 
I could not acquit mylelf to myfelf? 

Having, in my former, faid fo much on the freedoms 
you have taken with my friends, I lhall fay the lefs now 
But your hint, that fomething elfe has newly pafled be¬ 
tween fome of them and you, gives me great concern, 
and that as well for my own fake, as for theirs ; fince it 
muft neceflarily incenfe them againft me. I wifti, my dear, 
that I had been left to my own courfe on an occafton fo 
very interefting to myfelf. But fince what is done cannot 
be helped, X muft abide the confequences: Yet X dread, 

more 
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more than before , what may be my fitter’s anfwer, if an 
anfwer be at all vouchsafed. 

Will you give me leave, my dear, to clofe this fubjeft 
with one remark ?—It is this: That my beloved friend, 
in points where her own laudable zeal is concerned, has 
ever feemed more ready to fiy from the rebuke , than the 
fault. If you will excufe this freedom, I will aeknowlege 
thus far in favour of your way of thinking, as to the con- 
dud of fome parents in thefe nice cafes. That indifcreet op- 
pofition does frequently as much mifchief as giddy love. 

As to the invitation you are fo kind as to give me, to 
remove privately into your neighbourhood, I have told 
Mr. Hickman, that I will confider of it: But believe, if 
you will be fo good as to excufe me, that I fliall hot ac¬ 
cept of it, even Ihould I be able to remove. I will give 
you my reafons for declining it; and fo I ought, when 
both my love, and my gratitude, would make a vifit now¬ 
and-then, from my dear Mifs Howe, the moft confolatory 
thing in the world to me. 

You mutt know then, that this great town, wicked as it 
is, wants not opportunities of being better ; having daily 
prayers at feveral churches in it ; and I am defirous, as my 
ftrength will admit, to embrace thofe opportunities. The t 
method I have propofed to myfelf (and was beginning to 
pradife, when that cruel arrett deprived me both of free¬ 
dom and ftrength), is this: When I was difpofed to gentle t 
exercife, I took a chair to St. Dunftan’s church in Fleet- 
ftreet, where are prayers at feven in the morning : I pro¬ 
pofed, if the weather favoured, to walk (if not, to take 
chair) to Lincoln’s-Inn chapel ; where, at eleven in the il 
morning, and at five in the afternoon, are the fame defirable 
opportunities; and at other times to go no farther than 
Covent-Garden church, where are early morning prayers 
likewife. i 

This method, purfued, I doubt not, will greatly help, 
as it has already done, to calm my difturbed thoughts, and 
to bring me to that perfed refignation, which I afpire af¬ 
ter : For I mutt own^ my dear, that fometimes ftill my i 

griefs, and my refledions, are too heavy for me; and all : 

the aid I can draw from religious duties is hardly fufficient t 
to fupport my daggering reafon. I am a very young 
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creature, you know, my dear, to be left to my own con- 
dudl, in fuch circumftances as I am in. 

Another reafon why I choofe not to go down into your 
neighbourhood, is. The difpleafure that might arii'e on 
.my account between your mother and you. 

If, indeed, you were a&ually married, and the worthy 
man (who would then have a title to alLyour regard) were 
earneftly defirous of my near neighbourhood, I know not 
what I might do: For altho’ I might not perhaps intend to 
give up my other important reafons at the time I Ihould make 
you a congratulatory vifit,yet I might not know howto de¬ 
ny myfelf the pleafure of continuing near you,when there. 

I fend you inclofed the copy of my letter to my filler. I 
hope it will be thought to be written with a true penitent 
fpirit; for indeed it is. I delire that you will not think I 
floop too low in it; fince there can be no fuch thing as that, 
in a child, to parents whom Ihe has unhappily offended. 

But if Hill (perhaps more difgufted than before at your 
freedom with the;n) they Ihould pafs it by with the con¬ 
tempt of filence (for I have not yet been favoured with an 
anfwer), I mull learn to think it right in them fo to do ; 
efpecially as it is my firft dire£l application : For I have 
often cenfured the boldnefs of thofe, who, applying for a 
favour, which it is in a perfon’s option to grant, or to re- 
fufe, take the liberty of being offended, if they are not 
gratified; as if the petitioned-to had not as good a right to 
jejedl, as the petitioner to alk. 

But if my letter Ihould be anfwered, and that in fuch 
terms as will make me loth to communicate it to fo warm 
a friend—you mull not, my dear, take upon you to cen- 
fure my relations; but allow for them, as they know not 
what I have fuffered ; as being filled withy*/? refentments 
againll ipe (juft to them, if they think them jufl); and as 
not being able to judge of the reality of my penitence. 

And after all,what can they do for me ?—They can only 
pity me: And what will that do, but augment their own 
grief; to which, at prefent, their refentment is an allevia¬ 
tion ? For can they, by their pity, rellore to me my loll re¬ 
putation ? Can they, by it, purchale a fponge, that will wipe 
out from the year the pall fatal five months of my life ( a) ? 

Your 

(*) She takes in the time that Ihe appointed |o meet Mr. Lovelace. 
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Your account of the gay, unconcerned behaviour of Mr* 

' Lovelace, at the Colonel’s, does not furprife me at all, af¬ 
ter I am told, that he had the intrepidity to go thither, 
knowing who were invited and expe&qd. —Only this, my 
dear, I really wonder at, that Mifs Howe could imagine, 
that I could have a thought of fuch a man for a hufband. 

Poor wretch! I pity him, to fee him fluttering about; 
abufing talents that were given him for excellent pur- 
pofes; taking courage for wit; and dancing, fearlefs of 
danger, on the edge of a precipice ! 

But, indeed, his threatening to fee me, mod fenfibly 
alarms and lhoeks me. I cannot but hope, that I never, 
never more fhall fee him in this world. 

Since you are fo loth, my dear, to fend the defired Ne¬ 
gative to the ladies of his family, I will only trouble you 
to tranfmit the letter I fhall inclofe for that purpofe ; di¬ 
rected indeed to yourfelf, becaufe it was to you that thofe 
ladies applied themfelves on this occafion ; but to be fent 
by you to any one of the ladies, at your own choice. 

I commend myfelf, my deareft Mifs Howe, to your 
prayers; and conclude with repeated thanks for fending 
Mr. Hickman to me; and with wilhes for your health and 
happineft, and for the fpeedy celebration of your nuptials. 
Your ever -affectionate and obliged, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LXXVI. 

Mifi Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

\lnclofed in the preceding .] 

My deareft Mi/s Howe, Yhurfday , July 2 7. 

S INCE you feem loth to acquiefce in my determined 
refolution, fignified to you as foon as I was able to 
hold a pen, I beg the favour of you, by this, or by any 
other way you think mod proper, to acquaint the worthy 
Ladies who have applied to you in behalf of their rela¬ 
tion, that, altho’ I am infinitely obliged to their generous 
opinion of me, yet I cannot confent to fanilify , as I may 
fay, Mr. Lovelace’s repeated breaches of all moral fandtions, 
and hazard my future happinefs by an union with a man, 
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thro’ whole premeditated injuries, in a long train of the 
bafeft contrivances, I have forfeited my temporal hopes. 

He himfelf, when he refleXs upon his own aXions, mud 
furely bear teftimony to the juftice, as well as fitnefs, of. 
my determination. The Ladies, I dare fay, would, were 
they to know the whole of my unhappy ftory. 

Be pleafed to acquaint them, that I deceive myfelf, if 
my refolution on this head (however ingratefully, and even, 
inhumanly, he has treated me) be not owing more to 
principle than paffon. Nor can I give a ftronger proof of 
the truth of this alfurance, than by declaring, that I can 
and nuill forgive him, on this one eafy condition, That ht 
twill ne*ver molcjl me more . 

In whatever way you choofe to make this declaration^ 
be pleafed to let my mod refpeXful compliments to the 
Ladies of the noble family, and to my Lord M. accom¬ 
pany it. And do you, my dear, believe, that I fhall be*, 
to the laft moment of my life. 

Your ever-obliged and affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowc. 


LETTER LXXVII. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq . 

, Friday , July 28. 

F Have three letters of thine to take notice of («): But 
am divided in my mind, whether to quarrel with thee, 
on thy unmerciful reflexions; or to thank thee, for thy 
acceptable particularity and diligence. But feveral of my 
fweet dears have I, indeed, in my time made to cry and 
laugh in a breath j nay, one fide of their pretty faces laugh, 
before the cry could go off of the other : Why may I not, 
therefore, curfe and applaud thee in the fame moment 
So take both in one: And what follows, as it fhall rife 
from my pen. 

How often have I ingenuoufly confeffed my fins againfl 
this excellent creature ?—Yet thou never fpareft me, altho’ 
as bad a man as myfelf. Since then, I get fo little by my 
co^feflions, I had a good mind to try to defend myfelf; 
and that not only from antient and modern ltory, but from 

common 
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common practice •* and yet avoid repeating any-thing I 
have fuggefted before in my own behalf. 

I am in a humour to play the fool with my pen: Briefly 
then, from antient flory firlt:—Dofl thou not think, that 
I am as much intitled to forgivenefs on Mifs Harlowe’s 
account, as Virgil’s hero was on Queen Dido’s ? For what 
an ingrateful varlet was that vagabond to the hofpitable 
princefs, who had willingly conferred upon him the lad 
favour ?—Stealing away (whence, I fuppofe, the ironical 
phrafe of Trujiy Trojan to this day) like a thief; pretend- 
edly indeed at the command of the gods; but could that 
be, when the errand he went upon was to rob other princes, 
not only of their dominions, but of their lives ?— : Yet this 
fellow is, at every word, the pius Aineas, with the im¬ 
mortal bard who celebrates him. 

Should Mifs Harlowe even break her heart (which Hea¬ 
ven forbid!) for the ufage (he has received (to fay nothing 
of her difappointed pride, to which her death would be 
attributable, more than to reafon) what comparifon will 
her fate hold to Queen Dido’s ? And have I half the obli¬ 
gation to her, that Ameas had to the Queen of Carthage? 
The latter placing a confidence, the former none, in her 
man ? —- Then, whom el/e have I robbed ? Whom elfe 
have I injured ? Her brother’s worthlefs life I gave him* 
inflead of taking any man’s, as the Trojan vagabond 
did the lives of thousands. Why then fhould it not be 
the pi us Lovelace, as well as the pi us AEneas ? For, doft 
thou think, had a conflagration happened, and had it been 
in my power, that I would not have faved my old Anchi- 
fes (as he did his from the Ilion bonfire) even at the ex¬ 
pence of my Creiifa, had I had a wife of that name ? 

But for a more modern inflance in my favour—Have I 
ufed Mifs Harlowe, as our famous Maiden-Queen, as fhe 
was called, ufed one of her own blood, a Siller-Queen; 
who threw herfelf into her protedlion from her rebel-fub- 
jedls; and whom fhe detained prifoner eighteen years, and 
at laft cut off her head ? Yet (credited by worfe and weaker 
reigns, a fucceflion four deep) do not honefl Proteflants 
pronounce her pious too?—And call her particularly their 
Queen ? 

As to common praftice —Who, let me afk, that has it in 

his 
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Iris power to gratify a predominant paflion, be it what it 
will, denies himfelf the gratification ?~Leavlng it to cooler 
deliberation ; and, if he be a great man, to. his flatterers; 
to find a reafon for it afterwards ? 

Then, as to the worfl part of my treatment of this lady 
How many men are there, who, as well as I, have fought, 
by intoxicating liquors, firft to inebriate, then to fubdue ? 
What fignifies what the potations were, when the Tame end 
was in view ? 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, that neither the Queen 
of C irthage, nor the Queen of Scots, would have thought 
they had any reafon to complain of cruelty, had they been 
ufed no worfe than I have ufed the Queen of my heart : 
And then do I not afpire with my whole foul to repair by 
marriage ? Would the pius iEneas, thinkeft thou, have 
done fuch a piece of juftice by Dido, had fhe lived ? 

Come, come, Belford, let people run away with no¬ 
tions as they will, I am comparatively a very innocent 
man. And iRby thefe, and other like reafonings, I have 
quieted my own confcience, a great end is anfwered. What 
have I to do with the world ? 

And now I fit me peaceably down to confider thy letters. 

I hope thy pleas in my favour («), when fhe gave thee 
(£b generoufly gave thee), for me, my letters, were urged 
with an honeft energy. But I fufpett thee much for be¬ 
ing too ready to give up thy client. Then thou haft fuch 
a mifgiving afpedt; an afpeft, rather inviting reje&ion, 
than carrying perfuaBon with it; and art fuch an hefitate- 
ing, fuch an humming and hawing caitiff; that I fhall at¬ 
tribute my failure, if I do fa'il, rather to the inability and 
ill looks of my advocate, than to my caufe. Again, Thou 
art deprived of the force men of our caft give to argu¬ 
ments ; for fhe won’t let thee pwear! — Art moreover a 
very heavy, thoughtlefs fellow; tolerable only at a fecond 
rebound ; a horrid dunce at the impromptu. Thefe, en¬ 
countering with fuch a lady, are great difad vantages.— 
And ftill a greater is thy balancing (as thou doft at prefent) 
between old Rakery and new Reformation: Since this puts 
thee into the fame fltuation with her, as they told me at 
Lcipfick Martin Luther was in, at the firft public difpute 

tfl: . which 

* 

(a) See p. 256, 257. 
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which he held, in defence of his fuppofed new do£lrines,, 
with Eckius. For Martin was then but a linfey-wolfey 
reformer. He retained fome dogma, which, by natural 
confequence, made others that lie held untenable. So 
that Eckius, in fome points, had the better of him. But, 
from that time, he made clear work, renouncing all that 
flood in his way: And then his do&rines ran upon all 
fours. He was never puzzled afterwards; and could boldly 
declare, that he would defend them in the face of angels 
and men; and to his friends, who would have dilTuaded 
him from venturing to appear before the emperor Charles 
the Fifth at Spires, That, were there as many devils at Spires, 
as tiles upon the houfes , he would go. An anfwer that is 
admired by every Proteftant Saxon to this day. 

Since then thy unhappy aukwardnefs deftroys.the force 
of thy arguments, I think thou hadft better (for the pre- 
fent, however) forbear to urge her on the fubjeCl of ac¬ 
cepting the reparation I offer; left the continual teazingof 
her to forgive me fhould but ftrengthen her in her denials 
of forgivenefs ; till, for conjijlency fake, file’ll be forced to 
adhere to a refolution fo often avowed : Whereas, if left 
to herfelf, a little time, and better health, which will bring 
on better fpirits, will give her quicker refentments } thofe 
quicker refentments will lead her into vehemence; that 
vehemence will fubfide, and turn into expoftulation and 
parley : My friends will then interpofe, and guaranty for 
me: And all our trouble on both fides will be over.— 
Such is the natural courfe of things. 

I cannot endure thee for thy hopelefnefs in the lady’s 
recovery (a) ; and that in contradiction to the DoCtor and 
Apothecary. 

Time, in the words of Congreve, thou fayft, will give 
tncreafe to her afflictions. But why fo ? Knoweft thou not, 
that thofe words (fo contrary to common experience) were 
applied to the cafe of a perfon, while paffion was in its 
full vigour ?—At fuch a time, every-one in a heavy grief 
thinks the fame : But as Enthufiafts do by Scripture, fo doft 
thou by the poets thou haft read : Any-thing that carries 
the moft diftant allufion from either, to the cafe in hand, 
is put down by both for gofpel, however incongruous to 


(a) See p. 257. 
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the general fcope of either, and to that cafe. So once, in 
a pulpit, I heard one of the former very vehemently de¬ 
clare himfelf to be a dead dog ; when every man, woman, 
and child, were convinced to the contrary by his howling. 

I can tell thee, that, if nothing elfe will do, I am deter¬ 
mined, in fpite of thy bulkin-airs, and of thy engagements 
for me to the contrary, to fee her myfelf. 

Face to face have I known many a quarrel made up, 
which diftance would have kept alive, and widened. Thou 
wilt be a madder Jack than him in the Tale of a Tub, if 
thou giveft an aflive oppofition to this interview. 

In fhort, I cannot bear the thought, that a lady, whom 
once I had bound to me in the lilken cords of love, fhould 
flip through my fingers, and be able, while my heart flames 
out with a violent paffion for her, to defpife me, and to 
fet both love and me at defiance. Thou canft not imagine 
how much I envy thee, and her Doflor , and her Apothe - 
cary , and every-one whom I hear of being admitted to 
her prefence and conversation; and wifh to be the one or 
the other in turn. — 

Wherefore, if nothing elfe will do, I will fee her. I’ll 
tell thee of an admirable expedient, juft come crofsme, to 
fave thy promife, and my own. 

Mrs. Lovick, you fay, is a good woman: If the lady 
be worfe, fhe fhall advife her to fend for a parfon to pray 
by her: Unknown to her, unknown to the lady, unknown 
to thee (for fo it may pafs), I will contrive to be the man, 
petticoated out, and veiled in a gown and caflock. I once, 
for a certain purpofe, did alfume the canonicals; and I 
was thought to make a fine fleek appearance, my broad 
rofe-bound beaver became me mightily , and I was much 
admired upon the whole, by all who faw me. 

Methinks it mull be charmingly apropos to fee me kneel¬ 
ing down by her bed-fide (I am fure I fhall pray heartily), 
beginning out of the Common-prayer book the Sick Office 
for the reftoration of the languilhing lady, and concluding 
with an exhortation to charity and forgivenefs for myfelf. 

I will conflder of this matter. But, in whatever fhape 
I fhall choofe to appear, of this thou mayft aflure thy- 
felf, I will apprife thee before-hand of my determined- 
upon vifit, that thou mayeft contrive to be out of the way, 

and 
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and to know nothing of the matter. This will fave thy 
word; and, as to mine, can fhe think worfe of me than 
Ihe does at prefen t i j — , 

• 1 An indifpenfable of true love and profound refpeft, in 
thy wife opinion (a), is abfurdity or aukwardnefs. —-’Tis 
furprifing, that thou Ihouldft be one of thofe partial mor¬ 
tals, who take their meafures of right and wrong from 
what they find themfelves to be, and cannot help being /— « 
So aukwardnefs is a perfection in the aukward !—At this 
rate, no man ever can be in the wrong. But I infift upon 
it, that an aukward fellow will do every-thing aukwardly: 
And if he be like thee, will rack his unmeaning brain 
for excufes as aukward as his firft fault. RefpeCtful Love 
-is an infpirer of actions worthy of itfelf; and he who can¬ 
not fhew it, where he moll means it, manifefts, that he is 
an unpolite rough creature, a perfeCt Belford, and has it 
not in him. 

But here thou’lt throw out that notable witticifm, that 
my outfide is the beft of me, thine the worft of thee; and 
that, if I fet about mending my mind, thou wilt mend 
thy appearance. 

But, pr’ythee, Jack, don’t (lay for that ; but fet about 
thy amendment in drefs, when thou leaved off thy mourn- t 
ingj for why Ihouldft thou prepoflefs in thy disfavour all 
thofe who never faw thee before ? — It is hard to remove , 
early-taken prejudices, whether of liking or diftafte : Peo- j 
pie will hunt , as I may fay, for reafons to confirm firft im- 
preftions, in compliment to their own fagacity : Nor is it , 
every mind that has the ingenuity to confefs itfelf mif- 
taken, when it finds itfelf to be wrong. Thou thyfelf art 
an adept in the pretended fcience of reading of men; and, : " f 
whenever thou art out, wilt ftudy to find fome reafons ^ 
why it was more probable that thou Ihouldft have been t 
right j and wilt watch every motion and aCtion, and every 
word and fentiment, in the perfon thou haft once cenfured, ^ 
for proofs, in order to help thee to revive and maintain ^ 
thy firft opinion. And, indeed, as thou feldom erreft on 
the favourable fide, human nature is fo vile a thing, that ^ 
thou art likely to be right five times in fix, on the other: ^ 
And perhaps it is but gueffing of others, by what thou ^ 

• •; j •> findeft 

(f) See p. 251. 
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findeft in thy own heart, to have reafon to compliment 
thyfelf on thy penetration. m .i'-'. 

Here is preachment for thy preachment: And, I hope, 
if thou liked thy own, thou wilt thank me for mine; the 
rather, as thou rnay’ft be the better for it, if thou wilt: 
Since it is calculated for thy own meridian. 

Well, but the lady refers my deftiny to the letter (he has 
written, actually written, to Mifs Howe; to whom, it feems, 
fhe has given her reafons, why (he will not have me. I 
long to know the contents of this letter : But am in great 
; hopes, that fhe has fo expreffed her denials, as fhall give 
room to think, Hie only wants to be perfuaded to the con* 
ill trary, in order to reconcile herfelf to herfelf. 

I could make fome pretty obfervations upon one or two 
places of the lady’s meditation: But, wicked as I am thought 
[ I to be, I never was fo abandoned, as to turn into ridicule, 
or even to treat with levity, things l’acred. I think it the 
higheft degree of ill manners, to jeft upon thofe fubje&s, 

1 which the world in general look upon with veneration, 

i and call divine. I would not even treat the mythology of 

the Heathen, to a Heatnen, with the ridicule that perhaps 
t would fairly lie from fome of the abfurdities that ltrike 
H every common obferver. Nor, when at Rome, and in 
other popifh countries, did I ever behave fhockingly at 
: tbofe ceremonies which I thought very extraordinary: For 

y\\ I faw fome people affe&ed, and feemingly edified, by 

• [ them ; and I contented myfelf to think, tho’ they were be- 

j I yond my comprehenfion, that, if they anfwered any good 

[ end to the many, there was religion enough in them, or 

civil policy at lead, to exempt them from the ridicule 
I, I of even a bad man, who had common fenfe, and good 
s manners. 

* For the like reafon, I have never given noify or tumul¬ 
tuous inftances of dillike to a new Play, if I thought it 
ever fo indifferent: For, I concluded firft, that every one 

i was intitled to fee quietly what he paid for : And, next, 
a$ theTheatre (the epitome of the world) confided of Pit, 
{I Boxes, and Gallery, it was hard, I thought, if there could 
be fuch a performance exhibited, as would not pleafe fome- 
i|| Body in thit mixed multitude : And, if it did, thofe fome- 
4 bodies 
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/bodies had as much right to enjoy their own judgments un- 
difturbedly, as I had to enjoy iriinef^ 

This was my way of ftiewing iriy difapprobation; I ne¬ 
wer went again. And a6 a man is at his option, whether 
he will go to a Play, or not, he has not the fame excufe 
for expreffing his diflike clamoroufly, as if he were compelled 

to fee it. Lhalada 

I have ever, thou knoweft, declared againft thole fhal- 

low libertines, who could not make out their pretenfions 
ito wit, but on two fubje&s, to which every man of true 
jwit will fcorn to be beholden : Profaneness and Obsce¬ 
nity, I mean; which muft Ihock the ears of every' man 
or woman of fenfe, without anfwering any end, but of 
dfhewing a very low and abandoned nature. And, till I 
came acquainted with the brutal Mowbray (nogreat praife 
to myfelf from fuch a tutor), I was far from making fo 
free, as I now do, with oaths and curfes; for then I was 
♦forced to outfwear him fometimes, to keep him in his al¬ 
legiance to me his general: Nay, I often check myfelf to 
myfelf, for this empty, unprofitable liberty of fpeech; in 
which we are outdone by the fons of the common fewer. 

All my vice is women, and the love of plots and in¬ 
trigues ; and I cannot but wonder, how I fell into thofe 
Ihocking freedoms of fpeech; fince, generally-fpeaking, 
they are far from helping forward my main end : Only, 
now-and-then, indeed, a little novice rifes to one’s notice, 
who feems to think drefs, and oaths, and curfes, the diagno¬ 
ses of the rakifh fpirit fhe is inclined to favour: And, in¬ 
deed, they are the only qualifications, that fome, who are 
called Rakes, and Pretty fellows, have to boaft of. But 
what muft the women be, who can be attra&ed by 'fuch 
empty-foul'd profligates ? — Since wickednefs with wit is 
hardly excufable; but, without it, is equally Ihocking and 
contemptible. 

There again is preachment for thy preachment j and 
thou wilt be apt to think, that I am reforming too : But 
no fuch matter. If this were new light darting in upon 
me, as thy morality feems to be to thee, fomething of this 
kind'might be apprehended: But this was always my way 
of thinking; and I defy thee, or any of thy brethren, to 
name 1 a time, when I have either ridiculed Religion, or 

3 talked 
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talked obfcenely. On the contrary, thou knoweft how 
often I have checked that Bear in love matters, Mowbray, 
and the finical Tourvillc, and thyfelf too, for what ye 
have called the double-entendre. In love, as in points 
that required a manly refentment , it has always been my 
maxim, to aft, rather than talk ; and I do affure thee, as 
to the firft, the ladies themfelves will excufe the one fooner 
than the other. 

As to the admiration thou exp'refleft for the books of 
Scripture, thou art certainly right in it. But ’tis ftrange 
to me, that thou wert ignorant of their beauty, and noble 
fimplicity, till now. Their antiquity always made me 
reverence them: And how was it poflible that thou couldft 
not, for that reafon, if for no other, give them a perufal > 

I’ll tell thee a Ihort ftory, which I had from my tutor, 
admonilhing me againft expofing myfelf by ignorant won¬ 
der, when I Ihould quit college, go to town, or travel. 

‘ The firft time Dryden’s Alexander’s Feaft fell into 
4 his hands, he told me, he was prodigioufly charmed 

* with it: And, having never heard anybody fpeak of it 

* before, thought, as thou doft of the Bible, that he had 

* made a new difcovery. 

* He haftened to an appointment which he had with fe • 
4 veral wits (for he was then in town), one of whom was 
4 a noted Critic, who, according to him, had more merit 
4 than good fortune j for all the little nibblers in wit, whofe 
4 writings would not ftand the teft of criticifm, made it, 
4 he faid, a common caufe to run him down, as men 
4 would a mad dog. 

4 The young gentleman (for young he then was) fet 
4 forth magnificently in the praifes of that inimitable per- 
4 formance; and gave himfelf airs of fecond-hand merit, 
4 for finding out its beauties. 

4 The old Bard heard him out with a fmile, which the 
4 collegian took for approbation, till he fpoke; and then 
4 it was in thefe mortifying words: ’Sdeath, Sir, where 
4 have you lived till now, or with what fort of company 
4 have you converfed, young .as you are, that you have 
4 never before heard of the fineft piece in the Engliih lan- 
*, guage ? * 

This ftory had fuch an effect upon me, who had ever a 
Vol. VI. O _ 1 proud 
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proud heart, and wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that, in order to avoid the like difgrace, I laid dowa two 
rules to myfelf. The firft, whenever I went into company 
where there were ftrangers, to hear every-one of thein 
fpeak, before I gave myfelf liberty to prate : The other, if 
I found any of them above my match, to give up all title 
to new difcoveries, contenting myfelf to praife what they 
praifed, as beauties familiar to me, tho’ I had never heard 
of them before. And fo, by degrees, I got the reputa¬ 
tion of a wit myfelf: And when I threw off all reftramt, 
and books, and learned converfation, and fell in with fome 
of our brethren who are now wandering in Erebus, and 
with fuch others as Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, and thy- 
felf, I fet up on my own dock; and, like what we have 
been told of Sir Richard, in his latter days, valued myfelf 
on being the emperor of the company; for, having fa¬ 
thomed the depth of them all, and afraid of no rival but 
thee, whom alfo I had got a little under (by my gaiety 
and promptitude at leafl), I proudly, like Addilon 3 Cato, 
delighted to give laws to my little fenate. 

Proceed with thee by-and-by. 

LETTER LXXVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, T'o Jphn Belford, 

B UT now I have cleared myfelf of any intentional le¬ 
vity on occafion of my beloved’s meditation ; which, 
as thou obferveft, is finely fuitcd to her cafe (that is to fay, 
as fhe and you have drawn her ca:e); 1 cannot help ex- 
preffmg my pleafure, that by one or two verfes of it (the 
arrow, Jack, and what fie feared being come upon her!) 
I am encouraged to hope, what it will be very fuipiifing 
to me if it do not happen : That is, in plain Englifh, that 
the dear creature is in the way to be a mamma. 

This curled arreft, becaule of the ill effects the terror 
might have had upon her, in that hoped-for ciicumftance, 

has concerned me morethan on any other account. It would 

be the pride of my life to prove, in this charming fi oft-piece, 
the triumph of nature over principle, and to have a young 
Lovelace by fuch an angel: And then, for its fake, I am 

confident file will live, and will legitimate it. And what 
j a meri- 
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a meritorious little cherub would it be, that ihould lay an 
obligation upon both parents before it was born, which nei¬ 
ther of them would be able to repay l —Could I be fure it 
is fo, I ihould be out of all pain for her recovery : Pain , 

I fay; fince, were Ihe to die — [Die! abominable word t 
how I hate it!) I verily think I ihould be the moil mifer- 
able man in the world. 

As for the earnellnefs ihe expreifes for death, ihe has 
found the words ready to her hand in honeft Job; dfe ihe 
would not have delivered herfelf with fuch flrength and 
vehemence. 

Her innate piety (as I have more than once obferved) will 
not permit her to fhorten her own life, either by violence 
or negled. She has a mind too noble for that; and would 
have done it before now, had ihe defigned any fuch thing : 
For, to do it, like the Roman matron, when the mifehief 
is over, and it can ferve no end; and when the man, how¬ 
ever a Tarquin, as fome may think him, in this adion, 
is.not a Tarquin in power, fo that no national point can 
•be made of it; is what fhe has too much good fenfe to 
think of. 

Then, as I obferved in a like cafe, a little while ago, 
the diftrefs, when this was written, was ftrong upon her; 
and ihe faw no end of it: But all was darknefs and 
apprehenfion before her. Moreover, has ihe it not in 
her power to di/,appoint , as much as fhe has been difap- 
fointed? Revenge, Jack, has induced many a woman to 
cheriih a life, which grief and defpair would otherwife 
have put an end to. 

And, after all, death is no fuch eligible thing, as Job! 
in his calamities , makes it. And a death defired merely 
from worldly difoppointment ihews not a right mind, let 
me tell this lady, whatever ihe may think of it [a). You 

(«) Mr. Lovelace could not know, that the lady was fo thoroughly 
fcnfible of the folidity of this doflrine, as fhe really was s For, in letter 
Jxix. to Mrs. Norton, (p. 447. of this volume) /he fays,—“ Nor let it 
** be imagined, that roy prefent turn of mind proceeds from gloominefs 
“or melancholy ; for, altho’ it was brought on by difappointment (the 

world /hewing me early, even at my firft rujhing into it, its true and 
“ ugly face) j yet, I hope, that it has obtained a better root, and will 
“ every day more and more, by its fruits, demonftrate to me, and to 
4f all my friends, that it has,” 
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and I, Jack, altho’ not afraid in the height of paffion 
or refentment to ruth into thofe dangers which might be 
followed by a hidden and violent death, whenever a point 
of honour calls upon us, would fhudder at his cool and 
deliberate approach in a lingering ficknefs, which had de¬ 
bilitated the fpirits. .f- _ v 

So we read of a French general, in the reign of Harry 
the IVth (I forget his name, if it were not Marefchal Bi* 
ron) who, having faced with intrepidity the ghaftly varlet 
on an hundred occafions in the field, was the moftdejedted 
of wretches, when, having forfeited his life for treafon, 
he was led with all the cruel parade of preparation, and 
furrounding guards, to the fcaffold. 

The poet fays well: 

*Tis not the Stoic leffon, got hy rote, 

The pomp of words 9 and pedant differ tation. 

That can fupport us in the hour of terror. 

Bocks have taught cowards to talk nobly of it: 

But when the trial comes, they fart, and fan d aghaf . 

Very true: For then it is the old man in the fable, with 
his bundle of flicks. 

The lady is well read in Shakefpeare, ourEnglifh pride 
and glory; and mull fometimes reafon with herfelf in his 
words, fo greatly exprefled, that the fubject, affe&ing as 
it is, cannot produce any thing more fo. 

Ay, hut to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obfirudticn , and to rot; 

This fenfble, warm motion to become 
» A kneaded clod ; and the delighted fpir.it 
T3 bathe in fiery foods , or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice: 

To be imprifon'din the <viewlefs winds, 

Or blown , with reflefs violence, about 
The pendent worlds ; or to be worfe than worfi 
Of thofe that lawlefs and uncertain thought 
Imagines howling : 'Tis too horrible / 

The wearief and mofi loaded worldly life , 

That pain, age , penury, and imprifonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 
To what we fear of death , 
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I find, by one of thy three letters, that my beloved had 
fome account from Hickman of my interview with Mifs 
Howe, at Col. Ambrofe’s. I had a very agreeable time 
of it there; altho 1 feverely raillied by feveral of the ailem- 
blee. It concerns me, however, not a little, to find out* 
affair fo generally known among the Flippanti of both fexes. 

It is all her own fault. There never, furely, was fuch an 
odd little foul as this.— Not to keep her own fecret, when 
the revealing of it could anfwer no poflible good end; and 
when Ihe wants not (one would think) to raife to heri'elf 
either pity or friends, or to me enemies, by the procla¬ 
mation ! — Why, Jack, muff not all her own fex laugh 
in their fleeves at her weaknefs! What would become of 
the peace of the world, if all women Humid take it into 
their heads to follow her example ? What a fine time of 
it would the heads of families have ? Their wives always 
filling their ears with their confeflions; their daughters 
with theirs : Sifters would be every day fetting their bro¬ 
thers about cutting of throats, if they had at heart the ho¬ 
nour of their families , as it is called j and the whole world 
would either be a fcene of confufion, or cuckoldom muft 
be as much the fafhion as it is in Lithuania ( a ). 

I am glad, however, that Mifs Howe, as much as Ihe 
hates me, kept her word with my coufins on their vifit to 
her, and with me at the Coloners, to endeavour to per- 
fuade her friend to make up all matters by matrimony; 
which, no doubt, is the beft, nay, the only method lhe 
can take, for her own honour, and that of her family. 

I had once thoughts of revenging myfelf on that little 
vixen, and, particularly, as thou mayft ( h) remember, had 
planned fomething to this purpofe on the journey flie is 
going to take, which had been talked of fome time. But, 
I think—Let me fee—Yes, I think , I will let this Hick¬ 
man have her fafe and intire, as thou believeft the fellow 
to be a tolerable fort of a mortal, and that I had made the 
worft of him: And I am glad, for his own fake, he has 
not launched out too virulently againft me to thee. 

(a) In Lithuania, the women are faid to have fo allowedly their gal¬ 
lants, called adjutores, that the husbands hardly ever enter upon any 
party of pleafure without them. 

\b) This plot of his is mentioned Vol. iv. p. 196. 
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And thus, if I pay thee not in quality, I do in quan¬ 
tity (and yet leave a multitude of things unobferved upon): 
For I begin not to know what to do with myfelf here— 
Tired with Lord M. who, in his recovery, has play’d upon 
me the fable of the nurfe, the crying child, and the wolf— 
Tired with my coufins Montague, tho’ charming girls, 
were they not fo near of kin—Tired with Mowbray and 
Tourville, and their evcrlafting identity—Tired with the 
country—Tired of myfelf: Longing for what I have not; 
I muft go to town; and there have an interview with the 
charmer of my foul: For defperate difeafes muft have de¬ 
sperate remedies; and I only wait to know my doom from 
Mifs Howe; and then, if it be reje&ion, I will try my Fate, 
and receive my fentence at her feet. — But I will apprife 
thee of it before-hand, as I told thee, that thou mayft keep 
thy parole with the lady, in the belt manner thou canft. 

LETTER LXXIX. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

\ln answer to hers of July 27. p. 275.] 

Friday flight, July 2 8 . 

I Will now, my dearell friend, write to you all my mind, 
' without referve, on your refolution not to have this 
vileft of men. You gave me, in yours of Sunday the 
23d, reafons fo worthy of the pure mind of my Clarilfa 
Harlowe, in fupport of this your refolution, that nothing 
but felf-love, left I lhould lofe my ever-amiable friend, 
could have prevailed upon me to wilh you to alter it. 

Indeed, I thought it was impoflible there could be (how¬ 
ever defirable) fo noble an inftance given by any of our 
Sex, of a pallion conquered, when there were fo many in¬ 
ducements to give way to it. And, therefore, I was will* 
ang to urge you once more to overcome your juft indigna¬ 
tion, and to be prevailed upon by the folicitations of his 
friends, before you carried your refentments to fo great a 
height, that it would be more difficult for you, and lefs 
to your honour, to comply, than if you had complied at 
firft. 

Bat now, my dear, that I fee you fixed in your noble 
refolution; and that it is impoifible for your pure mind to 
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join itfelf with that of fo perjured a mifereant; I congra¬ 
tulate you moft heartily upon it; and beg your pardon 
for but Teeming to doubt, that Theory and Praflice were 
not the fame thing with my beloved Clarifia Harlowe. 

I have only one thing that faddens my heart on this oc- 
cafion; and that is, the bad date of health Mr. Hickman 
(unwillingly) owns you are in: For, altho’you fo well ob- 
•ferve the doCtrine yqu always laid down to me. That a 
cenfured perfon fliould firft feek to be juftified to herfelf^ 
and give but a fecond place to the world’s opinion of her ; 
and, in all cafes where the two could not be reconciled, 
to prefer the firft to the laft; and tho’ you are fo well 
juftified to your Anna Howe, and to your own heart; yet, 
my dear, let me befeech you to endeavour to recover your 
health and fpirits, by all poflible means: And this, as what, 
if it can be effected, will crown the work, and fhew the 
world, that you were indeed got above the bafe wretch } 
and, tho’ put out of your courfe for a little while, could 
refume it again, and go on bleffing all within your know- 
lege, as well by your example, as by your precepts. 

For Heaven’s fake, then, for the world’s fake, for the 
honour of our fex, and for my fake, once more I befeech 
you, try to overcome this fhock : And, if you can over¬ 
come it, I fhall then be as happy as I wifh to be; for I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, think of parting with you, for 
many, many years to come. 

The reafons you give for difeouraging my wifhes to 
have you near us, are fo convincing, that I ought at pre- 
fent to acquiefce in them : But, my dear, when your mind 
is fully fettled, as (now you are fo abfolutely determined 
in it, with regard to this wretch) I hope it will foon be, I 
fhall expeCt you with us, or near us : And then you (hall 
chalk out every path that I will fet my foot in; nor will 
I turn afide either to the right hand or to the left. 

You wilh I had not mediated for you to your friends. 

I wifh fo too; becaufe it was ineffectual; becaufe it may 
give new ground for the malice of fome of them to work 
upon; and becaufe you are angry with me for doing fo. 
But how, as l faid in my former, could I fit down quietly, 
knowing how uneafy their implacablenefs muft make you ? 
But I will tear myl’elf from the fubjeCt—for I fee I fiiall 
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be warm again—and difpleafe you— And there is not one 
tiling in the world, that I would do, however agreeable 
to myfelf, if I thought it would difoblige you ; nor any¬ 
one that I would omit to do, if I knew it would give you 
pleafure. And, indeed, my dear, half-fevere friend, I will 
try, if I cannot avoid the fault , as willingly as I would 
the rebuke. 

For this reafon, I forbear faying any-thing on fo nice a 
fubje& as your letter to your filler. It tnuft be right, be- 
caufe you think it fo—and, if it be taken as it ought, that 
will Ihew you, that it is. But if it beget infults and re- 
vilings, as it is but too^likely— I find you don’t intend to 
let me know it. 

You were always fo ready to accufe yourfelf for other 
peoples faults, and to fufpedt your own condudl, rather 
than the judgment of your relations, that I have often told 
you, I cannot imitate you in this. It is not a necefiary 
point of belief with me, that all people in years are there¬ 
fore wife; or that all young people are therefore ralh and 
headllrong: It may be generally the cafe, as far as I know: 
And pofiibly it may be fo in the cafe of my mother and 
her. girl : But I will venture to fay, that it has not yet ap¬ 
peared to be fo between the principals of Harlowe-Place, 
and their fecond daughter. 

You are for excufing them before-hand for their expe£l> 
ed cruelty, as not knowing what you have fuffered, nor 
how ill you are : They have heard of the former, and are 
not forry for it: Of the latter, they have been told , and 
1 have moll reafon to know how they have taken it—But 
I lhall be far from avoiding the faulty and as furely fhall 
incur the rebuke , if I fay any more upon this fubjedl. I 
will therefore only add at prefent. That your realonings 
in. their behalf Ihew you to be all excellence ; their returns 
to you, that they are all—Do, my dear, let me end with 
a little bit of fpitefu! jullice—But you won’t, I know—So 
I have done, quite done, however reludlantly : Yet, if 
you thmk of the word I would have faid, don’t doubt the 
jullice of it, and fill up the blank with it. 

You put me in hope, that, were I adlually married, and 
Mr. Hickman to defre it, you would think of obliging me 
with a vilit on the occafion; and that, perhaps, when 
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with me, it would be difficult for you to remove far from 
me. 

Lord, my dear, what a flrefs do you fecm to lay upon 
Mr. Hickman’s d<firing it! To be fure he does, and would, 
of all things, defire to have you near us, and with us, if 
we might be fo favoured. Policy, as well as veneration 
for you, would undoubtedly make the man, if not a fool, 
dcfire this. But let me tell you, that if Mr. Hickman, 
after marriage, Ihould pretend to difpute with me my 
friendfhips, as I hope I am not quite a fool, I fhoutd let 
him know how far his own quiet was concerned in fuch 
an impertinence; efpecially if they*were fuch friendfhips 
as were contracted before I knew him. 

I know I always differed from you on this fubjeCt; for 
you think more highly of a hujband 's prerogative, than 
moft people do of the royal one.—Thefe notions, my dear, 
from a perfon of your fenfe and judgment, are no-way 
advantageous to us; inafmuch as they juflify that infolent 
Sex in their affumptions ; when hardly one out of ten of 
them, their opportunities confidered, deferve any prero¬ 
gative at all. Look thro’ all the families we know; and 
we fhall not find one-third of them have half the fenfe of 
their wives.— And yet thefe are to be veiled with prero¬ 
gatives !—And a woman of twice their fenfe has nothing 
to do but hear, tremble, and obey—And for conficnce-hkc 
too, I warrant! 

But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps have a little dif- 
courfe upon thefe fort of fubjeCts, before I fuffer him to 
talk of the day : And then 1 fhall let him know what he 
has to truft to; as he will me, if he be a fincere man, what 
he pretends to etfpeCt from me. But let me tell you, my 
dear, that it is more i hyour power, than perhaps you think 
it, to halten the day fo much preffed-for by my mother, 
as well as wifh’d-for by you—For the very day that you 
can affure me, that you are in a tolerable Hate of health, 
and have difeharged your Do&or and Apothecary, at their 
own motions, on that account—Some day in a month from 
that defirable news, fhall be it—So, my dear, make hafle 
and be well ; and then this matter will be brought to ef¬ 
fect in a manner more agreeable to your Anne Howe, 
than it otherwife ever can. 
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I fend this day, by a particular hand, to the MifTes 
Montague, your letter of juft reprobation of the greateft 
profligate in the kingdom; and hope I fhall not have done 
amifs, that I tranfcribe fome of the paragraphs of your 
letter of the 2 3d, and fend them with it, as you at firft 
intended fhould be done. 

You are, it feems (and that too much for your health), 
employed in writing. I hope it is in penning down the 
particulars of your tragical ftory. And my mother has 
put me in mind to prefs you to it, with a view, that one 
day, if it might be publifhed under feigned names, it 
would be of as much ufe as honour to the Sex. My mo¬ 
ther fays, fhe cannot help admiring you for the propriety 
of your refentment in your refufal of the wretch; and 
fhe would be extremely glad to have her advice of pen¬ 
ning your fad ftory complied with. And then, fhe fays, 
your noble conduct throughout your trials and calamities 
will afford not only a fhining Example to your Sex; but^ 
at the fame time (thofe calamities befalling Such a perfon) 
a fearful Warning to the inconfiderate young creatures of it. 

On Monday we fhall fet out on our journey; and I 
hope to be back in a fortnight, and on my return will 
have one pull more with my mother for a London journey: 
And, if the pretence muji be the buying of cloaths, the 
principal motive will be that of feeing once more my dear 
friend, while I can fay, I have not finally given confent 
to the change of a vifitor into a relation; and fo can call 
tnyfelf my own, as well as 

Your, 

Anna Howe. 

* > 

LETTER LXXX. 

Mifs Hov/E, To the two Mijfes Montague. 

Dear Ladies , Sat. July 29. 

I Have not been wanting to ufe all my intereft with my 
beloved friend, to induce her to forgive and be recon¬ 
ciled to your kinfman (tho’ he has fo ill deferved it); 
and have even repeated my earneft advice to her on this 
head. 1 This repetition, and the waiting for her anfwer, 
having taken up time, have been the caufe, that I could 
. not 
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not fooner do myfelf the honour of writing to you on this 
fubje&. 

You will fee, by the indofed, her immoveable refolu- 
tion, grounded on noble and high-foul’d motives, which 
I cannot but regret and applaud at the fame time: Applaud , 
for the juftice of her determination, which will confirm 
all your worthy houfe in the opinion you had conceived 
of her unequalled merit; and regret , becaufe I have but 
too much reafon to apprehend, as well by that, as by the 
report of a gentleman juft come from her, that Ihe is in 
fuch a declining way, as to her health, that her thoughts 
are very differently employed than on a continuance here. 

The inclofed letter fhe thought fit to fend to me unfealed, 
that, after I had perufed it, I might forward it to you : 
And this is the reafon it is fuperfcribed by myfelf, and 
fealed with my feal. It is very full and peremptory ; but 
as fhe had been pleafed, in a letter to me, dated the 23d 
inftant (as foon as lhe could hold a pen), to give me ampler 
reafons, why fhe could not comply with your preffing re- 
quefts, as well as mine, I will tranfcribe fome of the paf* 
fages in that letter, which will giye one of the wickedeft 
men in the world (if he fees them) reafon to think himfelf 
one of the unhappieft, in the lofs of fo incomparable a 
wife, as he might have gloried in, had he not been fo 
fuperlat 'wely wicked. Thefe are the paftages: 

for thefe pajfages , Mifs Har have's letter , N°. btvi. 
dated July 23. marked with turn d comma's, thus 

And now, ladies, you have before you my beloved 
friend’s reafons for her refufal of a man unworthy of the 
relation he bears to fo many excellent perfons: And I will 
add (for I cannot help it), that, the merit and rank of the 
perfon confidered, and the vile manner of his proceedings, 
there never was a greater villainy committed : And fince 
fhe thinks her firft and only fault cannot be expiated but 
by death, I pray to God daily, and will hourly from the 
moment I fhall hear of that fad cataftrophe, that He will 
be pleafed to make him the fubjett of his vengeance, in 
fome fuch way, as that all who know of his perfidious crime, 
may fee the hand of Heaven in the pumfhmenr of it. 

You will forgive me, ladies; I love not my own foul 
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better than I do Mifs Clarifla Harlowe : And the diftrefles 
Ihe has gone thro’; and the perfections file fuffers from 
all her friends; the curie file lies under, for his fake, from 
her implacable father; her reduced health and circum- 
ftances, from high health and affluence; and that execrable 
arrefl and confinement, which have deepened all her other 
calamities (and which muft be laid at his door, as the 
action of his vile agents, that, whether from his immediate 
orders or not, naturally flowed from his preceding bafe - 
nefs); the Sex dilhonoured in the eye of the world, in the 
perion of one of the greateft ornaments of it; his unmanly 
methods, whatever they were (for I know not all as yet), 
of compafiing her ruin ; all join to juftify my warmth, 
and my execrations, againfi: a man, whom I think ex¬ 
cluded by his crimes from the benefit even of chriftian 
forgivenefs — And were you to fee all Ihe writes, and the 
admirable talents Ihe is miftrefs of, you yourfelves would 
join to admire her, and execrate him, as I do. 

Believe me to be, with a high fenfe of your merits. 

Dear Ladies , 

Tour moji obedient bumble Servant, 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER LXXXI. 

Mrs, Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

My dearejl young Lady , Friday, July 28. 

I Have the confolation to tell you, that my fon is once 
again in an hopeful way, as to his health. He delires 
his duty to you. He is very low and weak. And fo am 
I. But this is the firft time that I have been able, for fe- 
veral days paft, to fit up to write, or I would not have 
been fo long filent. 

Your letter to your fifler is received and anfwered. You 
have the anfwer by this time, I fuppofe. I wifli it may be to 
your fatisfadlion : But am afraid it will not: For, by Betty 
Barnes, I find they were in a great ferment on receiving 
yours, and much divided whether it lhould be anfwered 
or not. They will not yet believe that you are fo ill, as, 
to my infinite concern, I find you are. What pafied be- 
3 tween 
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tween Mifs Harlowe and Mifs Howe, as I feared, has been 
an aggravation, nobm 

I ihewed Betty two or three paffages in your letter to 
me ; and The Teemed moved, and faid, She would report 
them favourably, and would procure me a vifit from Mifs 
Harlowe, if I would promife to (hew the fame to her. But 
I have heard no more of that. 

Methinks, I am forry you refufe the wicked man : Bat 
doubt not, neverthelefs, that your motives for doing fo, 
are righter, than my wifhes that you would not. But as 
you would be refolved, as I may fay, on life, if you gave 
way to fuch a thought; and as I have fo much interefl in 
it; I cannot forbear lhewing this regard to myfelf, as 
to afk you, Cannot you, my dear young lady, get over 
your juft refentments ? — But I dare fay no more on this 
fubjedt. 

What a dreadful thing indeed was it for my deareft 
tender young lady to be arrefted in the ftreets of London ? 
—How does my heart go over again for you, what yours 
muft have fuffered at that time!—Yet this, to fuch a mind 
as yours, muft be light, compared to what you had fuf¬ 
fered before. 

O my deareft Mifs Clary, how lhall we know what to 
pray for, when we pray for any thing, but that God's <wiL 
may be done , and that we may be rejigned to it! — When 
at nine years old, and afterwards at eleven, you had a dan¬ 
gerous fever, how inceflantly did we all grieve, and pray, 
and put up our vows to the throne of grace, for your re¬ 
covery ! For all our lives were bound up in your life_. 

Yet nenv t my dear, as it has proved (efpecially if we are 
fotm to lofe you) what a much more defirable event, both 
for you, and for us, had we then loft you ! 

A fad thing to fay! But as it is in pure love to you that 
I fay it, and in full conviction, that we are not always ftt 
to be our own choofers, I hope it may be excufeable and 
the rather, as the fame reflection will naturally lead both 
you and me to acquiefce under the prefent difpenfation ; 
fince we are affured, that nothing happens by chance; 
and that the greateft good may, for aught we know, be 
produced from the heavieft evils. 

I am glad you are with fuch honeft people; and that 

you 
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you have all your effects reftored—How dreadfully have 
you been ufed, that one Ihould be glad of fuch a poor 
piece of juftice as that ? 

Your talent at moving the paflions is.always hinted at; 
and this Betty of your lifter’s never comes near me, that 
Ihe is not full of it. But, as you fay, whom has it moved, 
that you wijhed to move ? Yet, were it not for this un¬ 
happy notion, I am fure your mamma would relent. For¬ 
give me, my dear Mifs Clary ; for I muft try one way to 
be convinced if my opinion be not juft. But I will not tell 
you what that is, unlefs it fucceeds. I will try, in pure 
duty and love to them, as well as to you. 

May Heaven be your fupport, in all your trials, is the 
conftant prayer, my deareft young lady, of 

Tour ewer-affetfion ate Friend and Servant r 

Judith Norton, 

LETTER LXXXII. 

Mrs . Norton, To Mrs . Harlowe. 

Honoured Madam , Friday, July 28. 

B EING forbidden, without leave, to fend you any¬ 
thing I might happen to receive from my beloved 
Mifs Clary, and fo ill, that I cannot attend to ask your 
leave, I give you this trouble, to let you know, that I 
have received a letter from her; which, I think, I Ihould 
hereafter be held inexcufeable, as things may happen, if 
I did not defire permiflion to communicate it to you, and 
that as foon as poflible. 

Applications have been made to the dear young lady 
from Lord M. from the two ladies his fillers, and from 
both his nieces, and from the wicked man himfelfy to for¬ 
give and marry him. This, in noble indignation for the 
ufage fhe has received from him, (he has abfolutely refufed. 
And perhaps. Madam, if you and the honoured family 
Ihould be of opinion, that to comply with their wilhes is 
now the properefl meafure that can be taken, the circum- 
ftances of things may require your authority or advice, either 
to induce her to change her mind, or to confirm her in it. 

I have reafon to believe, that one motive for her refufal, 
is her full conviction, that Ihe fhall not long be a trouble to 
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any-body; and fo (he would not give a hufband a right to 
interfere with her family, in relation to the ellate her grand* 
father bequeathed to her. But of thi£ however, I have 
not the leaft intimation from her. Nor would (he, I dare 
fay, mention it, as a reafon, having (till ftronger to refufe 
him, from his vile treatment of her. 

The letter I have received will (hew how truly penitent 
the dear creature is; and if I have your permiffion, I will 
fend it fealed up, with a copy of mine, to which it is an 
anfvver. But as I refolve upon this ftep without her know- 
lege (and indeed I do), I will not acquaint her with it, 
unlefs it be attended with defirable effe&s: Becaufe, other- 
wife, befides making me incur her difpleafure, it might 
quite break her already half-broken heart. 

I am, honoured Madam, 

Tour dutiful and ever-obliged Servant, 

Judith Norton* 

LETTER LXXXIII. 


Mrs. Harlowe, To Mrs. Judith Norton. 

Sunday , July 30. 

W E all know your virtuous prudence, worthy woman; 

we all do. But your partiality to this your rafh 
favourite is likewife known. And we are no lefs ac¬ 
quainted with the unhappy body’s power of painting her 
diftrefles fo as to pierce a ftone. 

Every-one is of opinion, that the dear naughty crea¬ 
ture is working about to be forgiven and received ; and 
for this reafon it is, that Betty has been forbidden (Not by 
me, you may be fure!) to mention any more of her letters; 
for fhe did fpeak to my Bella of fome moving palfages you 
read to her. — 

This will convince you, that nothing will be heard in 
her favour : To what purpofe then, lhould I mention any 
thing about her r—But you may be fure that I nvill, if I 
can have but one fecond. However, that is not at all 
likely, until we fee what the cotrfeqaences of her crime will 
be : And who can tell that ?—She may—How can I fpeak 
it, and my once darling daughter unmarried!—She may be 
with child !—This would perpetuate her Itain. Her bro¬ 
ther 
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ther may come to fome harm; which God forbid!—One 
child’s ruin, I hope,) , will not be followed by another’s 
murder! , , ji1 liiWl&fr t md 

As to her grief, and her prefent mifery, whatever it be, 
fhe muft bear with it; and it mull be lhort of what I hourly 
bear for her ! Indeed I am afraid nothing but her being 
at the laft extremity of all will make her'father, and her 
uncles, and her other friends, forgive her. 

The eafy pardon perverfe children meet with, when they 
have done the ralheft and moll rebellious thing they can 
do, is the reafon ( as is pleaded to us e<very day that fo 
many follow their example. They depend upon the in¬ 
dulgent weaknefs of their parents tempers, and, in that 
dependence, harden their own hearts: And a little humi¬ 
liation, when they have brought themfelves into the fore¬ 
told mifery, is to be a fufficient atonement for the greatell 
perverfenefs. 

But for fuch a child as this ( Tmention what others hourly 
Jay, hut what 1 muji forrowfully fubfcribe to ) to lay plots 
and llratagems to deceive her parents, as well as herlelf; 
and to run away with a libertine ; Can there be any atone¬ 
ment for her crime ? And is Ihe not anfwerable to God, 
to us, to you, and to all the world who knew her, for the 
abufe of fuch talents as Jhe has abufed ? 

You fay her heart is half-broken: Is it to be wondered 
at ? Was not her fin committed equally againll warning, 
and the light of her own knowlege ? 

That he would now marry her, or that Jhe would refufe 
him, if lhe.believed him in earneft, as flie has circumilanced 
herfelf, is not at all probable ; and were I inclined to be¬ 
lieve it, no-body elfe here would. He values not his rela¬ 
tions ; and would deceive them as foon as any others: 
His averlion to marriage he has always openly declared ; 
and Hill occafionally declares it. But if he be now in 
earneft, which every one who knows him muft doubt; 
Which do you think (hating us too, as he profeffes to hate 
and defpife us all) would be fooneft to be chofen here. 

To hear of her death, or of her marriage with fuch a vile 
man ? 

To all of us, yet, I cannot fay ! For Oh ! my good Mrs. 
Norton, you know what a mother’s tendernels for the 
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child of her heart would make her choofe, potwithftand- 
ing all that child’s faults, rather than lofe her for ever! 

But I mull fail with the tide; my own judgment alfo 
joining with it, or I Ihould make the unhappinefs of the 
more worthy Hill greater (my dear Mr. Harlowe’s parti¬ 
cularly) ; which is already more than enough to make 
them unhappy for the remainder of their days. This I 
know ; If I were to oppofe the reft, our fon would fly 
out to find this libertine; and who could tell what would 
be the ifiue of that, with fuch a man of violence and 
blood, as that Lovelace is known to be ? 

All I can expect to prevail for her, is, that in a week, 
or fo, Mr. Brand may be fent up to inquire privately 
about her prefent Hate, and way of life, and to fee Ihe is 
not altogether deftitute: For nothing Ihe writes herfelf 
will be regarded. 

Her father indeed has, at her earneft requeft, withdrawn 
the curfe, which, in a pallion, he laid upon her, at her firft 
wicked flight from us. But Mifs Howe [It is a fad thing, 
Mrs. Norton, to fuffer fo many ways at once !] had made 
matters fo difficult by her undue liberties with us all, as 
well by fpeech in all companies, as by letters written to 
my Bella, that we could hardly prevail upon him to hear 
her letter read. 

Thefe liberties of Mifs Howe with us; the general cry 
againft us abroad, where-ever we are fpoken of; and the 
*vijihle and not feldom, audible difrefpeftfulnefs, which high 
and low treat us with to our faces, as we go to and from 
church, and even at church (for no-where elfe have we 
the heart to go), as if none of tis had been regarded but 
upon her account; and as if fhe were innocent, we all in 
fault; are conftant aggravations, you muft needs think, 
to the whole family. 

She has made my lot heavy, I am fure, that was far 
from being light before!—I am injoined (to tell you truth) 
not to receive any thing of hers, from any hand, without 
leave. Should I therefore gratify my yearnings after her, 
fo far as to receive privately the letter you mention, what 
would the cafe be, but to torment myfelf, without being 

able to do her good ?—And were it to be known-Mr. 

Harlowe is fo paffionatc — And Ihould it throw his gout 
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into his (tomach, as her ra(h flight did—Indeed, indeed, 
I am very unhappy !—For Oh, my good woman, ihe is 
my child ftill!—But unlefs it were more in my power— 
Yet do I long to fee the letter—You fay it tells of her pre¬ 
sent way and circumftances.—The poor child, who ought 
to be in pofleflion of thoufands !—And will /—For her 
father will be a faithful lteward for her. — But it muft be 
in his own way, and at his own time. 

And is (he really ill ? — fo very ill ? — But (he ought to 
forrow.—She has given a double meafure of it. 

But does (he really believe (he (hall not long trouble us ? 
—But Oh, my Norton!—She muft, (he will long trouble 
us—For can (he think her death, if we (hould be deprived 
of her, will put an end to our affli&ions ? — Can it be 
thought, that the fall of fuch a child will not be regretted 
by us to the laft hour of our lives ? 

But, in the letter you have, does (he, without referve , 
exprefs her contrition ? Has (he in it no refle&ing hints ? 
Does (he not aim at extenuations ?—-If I were to fee it, 
will it not (hock me fo much, that my apparent grief may 
expofe me to harftinefles ?—Can it be contrived— 

But to what purpofe ? — Don’t fend it—I charge you 
don’t—I dare not fee it — 

Yet- 

But, alas!— 

O forgive the diftra&ed-thoughted mother! You can. 
—You know how to allow for all this. — So I will let it 
go.—I will not write over again this part of my letter. 

But I choofe not to know more of her, than is commu¬ 
nicated to us all—No more than I dare own I have feen— 
And what fome of them may rather communicate to me, 
than receive from me : And this for the fake of my out¬ 
ward quiet: Altho’ my inward peace fuffers more and 
more by the compelled referve. 

I was forced to break off. But I will now try to con¬ 
clude my long letter. 

I am forry you are ill. But if you were well, I could 
not, for your own fake, wi(h you to go up, as Betty tells 
us you long to do. If you went, nothing would be minded 
that came from you. As they already think you too par¬ 
tial 
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tial in her favour, your going up would confirm it, and do 
yourfelf prejudice, and her no good. And as every-body 
values you here, I advife you not to intereft yourielf too 
warmly in her favour, efpecially before my Beila’s Betty, 
till I can let you know a proper time. Vet to forbid you to 
love the dear naughty creature, who can ? O my Norton I 
you mvfl love her !-—And fo muft I ! 

I fend you five guineas, to help you in your prefent ill* 
nefs, and your fon’s; for it muft have lain heavy upon 
you. What a fad, fad thing, my dear good woman, that 
all your pains, and all my pains, for eighteen or nineteen 
l years together, have, in fo few months, been rendered thus 
deplorably vain ! Yet I muft be always your friend, and 
pity you, for the very reafon that 1 myfelf deferve every 
one's pity. 

Perhaps I may find an opportunity tq. pay you a viiit, 
as in your illnefs, and then may weep over the letter you 
mention, with you. But, for the future, write nothing to 
me about the poor girl, that you think may not be com¬ 
municated to us all. 

And I charge you, as you value my friendlhip, as you 
wifti my peace, not to fay any-thing of a letter you have 
from me, either to the naughty-one, or to any-body elfe. 
It was fome little relief (the occafion given) to write to 
you, who muft, in fo particular a manner, (hare my af¬ 
fliction. A mother, Mrs. Norton, cannot forget her child, 
tho’ that child could abandon her mother; and, in fo doing, 

' run away with all her mother’s comforts!—As I can truly 
fay, is the cafe of 

Your unhappy Friend, 

Charlotte Harlowe, 

ill LETTER LXXXIV. 

I 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Mrs . Judith Norton. 

, Sat. July 29. 

Congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Norton, with all my 
heart, on your fon’s recovery ; which I pray to God* 
with your own health, to perfect. 

I write in fome hurry, being apprehenfive of the con¬ 
ference of the hints you give of fome method you pro¬ 
pole 
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pofe to try in my favour (With my relations, I prefume 
you mean): But you will not tell me what, you fay, if it 
prove unfuccefsful. 

Now I mull beg of you, that you will not take any.Hep 
in my favour, with which you do not firll acquaint me. 

I have but one requell to make to them, belides what is 
contained in my letter to my filler; and I would not,. me- 
think.% for their own future peace of mind’s fake, that 
they Ihould be teazed fo, by your well-meant kindnefs, and 
Mils Howe’s, as to be put upon denying me that. And 
why Ihould more be afked for me than I can partake of? 
More than is abfolutely neceffary for my own peace ? 

You fuppofe I Ihould have my filler’s anlwer to my 
letter, by the time yours reached my hand. I have it ; and 
a fevere one, a very fevere one, it is. Yet, confidering my 
fault in their eyes, and the provocations I am to fuppofe 
they fo newly had from my dear Mifs Howe, I am to look 
upon it as a favour, that it was anfwered at all. I will 
fend you a copy of it foon; as alio of mine, to which' it 
is an anfwer. 

. I have reafon to be very thankful, that my father has 
withdrawn that heavy malediction, which affe&ed me fo 
much—A parent’s curfe, my dear Mrs. Norton, what 
child could die in peace under a parent’s curfe ; fo literally 
fulfilled too, as this has been, in what relates to this life! 

My heart is too full to touch upon the particulars of my 
filler's letter.—I can make but one atonement for my 
fault. May that be accepted! And may it foon be for¬ 
gotten, by every dear r.eiation, that there was fuch an un- 
happy daughter, filler, or niece, as Clarilfa Harlowe! 

My coufin Morden was one of thofe, who was fo earnelt 
in prayers for my recovery, at nine and eleven years of 
age, as you mention. My filler thinks he will be one of 
thofe, who will wilh I never had a being.,; But pray, 
when he does come, let me hear of it with the firll. 

You think, that were it not for that unhappy notion of 
my moving talent, my mamma would relent. What would 
I give to fee her once more, and, altho’ unknown to her, 
to kifs but the hem of her garment! 

Could I have thought, that the lall time I faw her would 
have been the lajl , with what difficulty Ihould I have been 

torn 
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torn from her embraced feet I — And when, ikreen'd be¬ 
hind the yew-hedge on the 5th of April laft [a)> I faw my 
father, and my uncle Antony, and my brother and lifter, 
how little did I think, that That would be the laft time I 
lhould ever fee them ; and, in fo Ihort a fpace, that fo 
many dreadful evils would befal me ! 

But I can write nothing, but what mull give you trouble. 

I will therefore, after repeating my defire, that you will 
not intercede for me, but with my previous confent, con¬ 
clude with the aflurance, that I am, and ever will be, 

Tour moji affeSlionate and dutiful 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER LXXXV. 

Mifs Ar. Harlowe, To Mifs Cl. Harlowe. 

Anfwer to hers of Friday , July 21. p. 249.] 

O tny unhappy loft Sijier! • Thurfday , July 27. 

W H A T a miferable hand have you made of your 
romantic and giddy expedition ! I pity you at my 

heart! 

You may well grieve and repent!—Lovelace has left 
you !—In what way or circumftances, you know beft. 

I wifh your condutt had made your cafe more pitiable. 
But ’tis your own feeking ! 

God help you! — For you have not a friend will look 
upon you!—Poor, wicked, undone creature!—Fallen, as 
you are, againft warning, againft expoftulation, againll 
duty !* ■ 

But it fignifies nothing to reproach you. I weep over 
you! 

My poor mamma!—Your ralhnefs and folly have made 
her more miferable than^?« can be! Yet ftie has befought 
my papa to grant your requeft. 

My uncles joined with her; for they thought there was 
a little more modefty in your letter, than in thofe of your 
pert advocate: And he is pleafed to give me leave to 
write ; but only thefe words for him, and no more: “ That 
'** he withdraws the curfe he laid upon you, at the frft 
u hearing of your wicked flight, fo far as it is in his 

** power 

5 (tf) Vol, ii. p. 226, 
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“ power to do it ; and hopes that your prefent puniftiment 
“ may be all you will meet with. For the reft. He will 
“ never own you, nor forgive you ; and grieves he has i 
“ fuch a daughter in the world.” 

All this, and more, you have deferved from him, and 
from all of- Us: But what have you done to this aban¬ 
doned libertine, to deferve what you have met with at bis 
hands ?—I fear, I fear, filler!—But no more!—A blefled 
four months work have you made of it! 

My brother is now at Edinburgh, fent thither by my 
father (tho’ he knows not this to be the motive), that lie 
may not meet this triumphant deluder. 

We are told he would be glad to marry you : But why, 
then, did he abandon you ? He had kept you, till he was 
tired of you, no queftion ; and it is not likely he would 
wilh to have you, but upon the term6 you have already 
without all doubt been his. 

You ought to advife your friend Mifs Howe to concern 
herfelf lefs in your matters, than ihe does, except Ihe could 
do it with more decency. She has written three letters t<? 
me : Very infolent ones. Your favourer, poor Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton, thinks you know nothing of the pert creature's write- 
ing. I hope you don’t. But then the more impertinent 
the writer. But, believing the fond woman, I fat down 
the more readily to anfwer your letter, and write with lefs 
feverity, than otherwife I fhould have done, if 1 had an- 
fwered it at all. 

Monday laft was your Birth-day. Think, poor ingrate¬ 
ful wretch, as you are! how we all ufed to keep it; and 
you will not wonder to be told, that we ran away from 
one another that day. But God give you true penitence, 
if you have it not already ! And it <1mil be true, if it be 
equal to the fhame, and the forrow, you have given us all. 

Tour ajJUeied Sijler , 

Arabella Harlowe. 

Your coufin Morden is every day expelled in England. 

He, as well as others of the family, when he comes 
to hear what a bleflcd piece of work you have made 
of it, will wilh you never had a being. 

-v • LET- 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 


Y . I Sunday, July 30. 

O U have given me great pleafure, my deareft friend, 
by your approbation of my reafonings, and of my 
refolution founded upon them, never to have Mr. Love¬ 
lace. This approbation is fo right a thing, give me leave : 
to fay, from the nature of the cafe, and from the ftriCl 
honour and true dignity of mind, which I always admired 
in my Anna Howe, that I could hardly tell to what, but 
to my evil deftiny, that of late would not let me pleafe any¬ 
body, to attribute theadvice you gave me to the contrary. 

But let not the ill ftate of my health, and what that may 
naturally tend to, fadden you. I have told you, that I wiil 
not run away from life, nor avoid the means that may con¬ 
tinue it, if God fee lit : And if he do not, who ihall repine 
at his will? .. .. . 

If it Ihall be found, that I have not a&ed unworthy off 
your love, and of my own character, in my greater trials, 
that will be a happinefs to both on reflection. 

The fficck which you fo earneftly advife me to try to 
get over, was a Ihock, the greateft that I could receive. 
But, my dear, as it was not incurred by my fault , I hope 
I am already got above it. I hope I am l 

I am more grieved (at times however) for others , than 
for niyfelf. And fo I ought . For as to myfelf, I cannot but 
refleCt, that I have had an efcape, rather than a lofs, in 
miffing Mr. Lovelace for a hufband : Even had he not 
committed the vileft of all outrages. 

Let any one, who knows my ftory, colleCt his character 
from his behaviour to me, before that outrage ; and then 
judge, whether it was in the leafl; probable for fuch a man 
to make me happy. But to colleCt his character from his 
principles, with regard to the Sex in general , and from his 
er.terprizes upon many of them, and to confider the cru¬ 
elty of his nature, and the 'fportivenefs of his invention, 
together with the high opinion he has of himfelf, it will 
not be doubted, that a wife of his muft have been mifera- 
ble ; and more miferable if flie loved him, than if Ihe 
couid have been indifferent to him. A 
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A twelvemonth might, very probably, have put a pe¬ 
riod to my life; fituated as I was with my friends; perse¬ 
cuted and haraffed as I had been by my brother and lifter; 
and my very heart torn in pieces by the^u//#h/, and, as it 
is now apparent, premeditated fufpenfes of the man, whofe 
gratitude I wifhed to engage, and whole prote&ion I was 
the more intitled to exped, as he had robbed me of every 
other, and, hating my own family, had reduced me to an 
abfolute dependence upon himielf. This once, as I 
thought, all his view; and uncomfortable enough for me, 
if it had been all. % .. 

Can it be thought, my dear, that my heart was not af¬ 
fected, happy as I was before I knew Mr. Lovelace, by fuch 
an unhappy change in my circumftances ?—Nor, perhaps, 
was the wicked violence wanting to have cut lhort, tlio’ 
not fo very lhort perhaps, a life that he has fported with. 

Had I been his but a month , he mud have poflefi'ed the 
eftate on which my relations had fet their hearts; the 
more to their regret, as they hated him t as much as he 
hated them. . , . .,*.,/>$'» 

Have I not reafon, thefe things conlidered, to think 
myfelf happier without Mr. Lovelace, than with him ?— 
My will too unviolated; and very little, nay, not any¬ 
thing, as to him, to reproach myfelf with ? 

But with my relations it is otherwife. They indeed de- 
ferve to be pitied. They are, and no doubt will long be, 
unhappy. 

- To judge of their refentments, and of their condu&, we 
mud put ourfelves in their fituation :-And while they think 
me more in fault than themfelves (whether my favourers 
are of their opinion, or not) and have a right to judge for 
themfelves, they ought to have great allowances made for 
them; my parents efpecially. They Hand at lead: felf- 
acquitted (that cannot I); and the rather, as they can re¬ 
coiled, to their pain, their paft indulgences to me, and 
their unqueftionable love. . .... 

Your partiality for the friend you fo much value, will 
not eafily let you come into this way of thinking. But 
only, my dear, be pleafed to confider the matter in the 
following light. 

Here was my Mother, one of the mod prudent per- 
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fons of her Sex, married into a family, not perhaps fo 
happily tempered as herfelf; but every one of which fne 
had the addrefs, for a great while, abfolutely to govern as 
lhe pleafed by her directing wifdom, at the lame time that 
they knew not but her prefcriptions were the didates of 
their own hearts; fuch a fweet art had lhe of conquering 
by feeming to yield. Think, my dear, what muft be the 
pride and the pleafure of fuch a mother, that in my bro¬ 
ther lhe could give a fon to the family lhe diftinguilhed 
with her preferable love, not unworthy of their wilhes; 
a daugbtir t in my JiJier , of whom lhe had no reafon to be 
afhamed ; and in me , a fecond daughter, whom every-body 
complimented (fuch was their partial favour to me) as 
being the ftill more immediate likenefs of herfelf? How, 
felf-pleafed, could lhe (mile round upon a family (he had 
fo blefled! What compliments were paid her upon the 
example lhe had given us, which were followed with fuch 
hopeful effe&s f With what a noble confidence could lhe 
look upon her dear Mr. Harlowe, as a perfon made happy 
by her ; and be delighted to think, that nothing but purity 
ftreamed from a fountain To pure ! 

Now, my dear, reverfe, as I daily do, this charming 
profpeft. See my dear mamtna , forrowing in her clofet; 
endeavouring to fupprefs her forrow at her table, and in 
thofe retirements where forrow was before a ftranger: 
Hanging down her penfive head : Smiles no more beaming 
over her benign afpefl: Her virtue made to fuffer for faults 
lhe could not be guilty of: Her patience continually tried 
(becaufe lhe has more of it than any other) with repeti¬ 
tions of fauks lhe is as much wounded by, as thofe can 
be from whom lhe fo often hears of them: Taking to 
herfelf, as the fountain-head, a taint which only had in- 
fedled one of the under-currents : Afraid to open her lips 
(were lhe willing) in my favour, left it fhould be thought 
fhe has any byas in her own mind to failings that never 
otherwife could have been fufpe&ed in her : Robbed of 
that confcious merit, which the mother of hopeful chil¬ 
dren may glory in : Every one who vifits her, or is vifited 
by her, by dumb fhew, and looks that mean more than 
words can exprefs, condoling where they ufed to con¬ 
gratulate : The aife&ed filence wounding: The com- 
Vol, VI. P pafljonating 
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paliionating look reminding: The half-fupprefled figh in 
them , calling up deeper ligtis from her; and their averted 
eyes, endeavouring to reftrain the riling tear, provoking 
tears from her , that will not be reftrained. 

When I confider thefe things, and, added to thefe, the 
pangs that tear in pieces my Father’s Wronger heart, be- 
caufe it cannot relieve itfelf by thofe tears which carry the 
torturing grief to the eyes of fofter fpirits : The overboil¬ 
ing tumults of my impatient and uncontroulable Brother, 
piqued to the heart of his honour, in the fall of a filler, in 
whom he once gloried : The pride of an Elder Sister, 
who had given unwilling way to the honours paid over her 
head to one born after her: And, laftly, the dilhonour I have 
brought upon Two Uncles, who each contended which 
Ihould moll favour their then happy niece: When,I fay, I 
reflect upon my fault in thefe ftrong, yet juft lights, what 
room can there be to ccniure any-body but my unhappy 
felf ? And how much reafon have I to fay, If I jujlify 
myfelf mine evon heart Jhc.ll condemn me: If I fay, lam per- 
fift, it Jhall alfo prove me perverfe ? 

Here permit me to lay down my pen for a few moments. 

You are very obliging to me, intentiondlly y T know, When. 
you tell me, It is in my power to hallen the day of Mr. 
Hickman’s happinels. But yet, give me leave to fay, 
that I admire this kind aflurancc lei's than any other para¬ 
graph of your letter. 

In the firft place, you know it is not in my power to fay 
nxhen I can difmifs my phyfician ; and you Ihould not put 
the celebration of a marriage intended by ycurfelf and fo 
definable to your mother , upon fo precarious an ift'ue. Nor 
will I accept of a compliment, which mull mean a flight 
to her. 

If any-thing could give me a relilh for life, after what 
I have lutfered, it would be the hopes of the continuance 
of the more than fifterly love, which has, for years, unin¬ 
terruptedly bound us together as one mind.—And why, 
my dear, fhould you defer giving (by a tie Hill llronger) 
ar.o'her friend to one, who has fo few ? 

I am glad you have fent my letter to Mifs Montague. 
I hope I ihall hear no more of this unhappy mart. 


I had 
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I had begun the particulars of my tragical dory: But it 
is fo painful a talk, and I have fo many more important 
things to do, and, as I apprehend, fo little time to do them 
in, that, could I avoid it, I would go no farther in it. 

Then, to this hour, I know not by what means feveral 
of his machinations to ruin me were brought about; fo 
that fome material parts of my fad llory mull be defe&ive, 
if I were to fit down to write it. But I have been think- ' 
ing of a way that will anfwer the end wilhed for by your 
mother and you full as well; perhaps better. 

Mr. Lovelace, it feems, has communicated to his friend 
Mr. Belford all that has paffed between himfelf and me, 
as he went on. Mr. Belford has not been able to deny it. 
So that (as we may obferve by the way) a poor young * 
creature, whofe indifcretion has given a libertine power 
over her, has a reafon, Jhc little thinks of, to regret her 
folly; fince thefe wretches, who have no more honour in, 
one point than in another, fcruple not to make her weak- 
nefs a part of their triumph to their brother libertines*. 

I have nothing to apprehend of this fort, if I have the 
jaftice done me in his letters, which Mr. Belford alfures^ 
me that 1 have :• And therefore the particulars of my llory,; 
and the bafe arts of this vile man, will, I think, be bed 
collected from thofe very letters of his (if Mr. Belford can - 
be prevailed upon to communicate them); to which I dare* 
appeal with the fame truth and fervor as he did, who fays, 

.—O that one would hear me 1 and that mine adveffary had\ 
written a hook ! — Surely , I would take it upon my j/houldei's , 
and hind it to me. as a crown ! For 1 covered not tny tranf- 
grcjjions as Adasn , by hiding tnine iniquity in my bofotn . 

There is one way, which may be fallen upon to induce 
Mr. Belford to communicate thefe letters; fince he Teems*, 
to have (and declares he always had) a fincere abhorrence 
of his friend's bafenefs to me: But that, you'll fay, when 
you hear it, is a llrange one. Neverthelefs, I am very* 
earned upon it, at prefent. 

It is no other than this: ; 

I think to make Mr. Belford the Executor of my laft ; 
will (Don't be furprifed!): And with this view I permits 
his vilits with the lefs fcruple : And every time I fee him, 

from his concern for me, am more and more inclined to 
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do fo. If I holcTin the fame mind, and if he accept the 
truft, and will communicate the materials in his power, 
thofe, joined with what you can furnifli, will anfwer the 
whole end. j :> yru -v.»- 

. , I know you will ftart at my notion of fuch an Executor: 
But pray, my dear, confider, in my prefent circumftances, 
what I can do better, as I am impowered to make a will, 
and have confiderable matters in my own difpofal. 

Your mother, I am fure, would not confent that you 
Ihould take this office upon you. It might fubjedl Mr. 
J-iickman to the infults of that violent man. Mrs. Norton 
cannot, for feveral reafons refpedling herfelf. My Brother 
looks upon what I ought to have, as his right: My uncle 
Harlcnue is already my truilee, with my coufin Morden, 
for the eftate my grandfather left me : But you fee I could 
not get from my own family the few pieces I left behind 
me at Harlowe-Place; and my uncle Antony once threat¬ 
ened to have my grandfather’s will controverted. My 
Father ! —To be fure, my dear, I could not expedt that 
my Father would do all I wifli Ihould be done : .And a 
•toil/ to be executed by a father for a daughter (parts of it, 
perhaps, abfolutely againft his own judgment) carries 
fomewhat daring and preferiptive in the very <word . - yd 

If, indeed, my coufin Morden were to come in time, and 
would undertake this truft—But even him it might fubjedt 
to hazards j and the more, as he is a man of great fpirit 
and as the other man (of as great) looks upon me (unpro-^ 
tedled as I have long been) as his property. : y r.m 

Now Mr. Belford knows, as I have already mentioned, 
every-thing that has paffed. He is a man of fpirit, and, it 
feems, as fearlefs as the other, with more humane qualities. 
You don’t know, my dear, what inftances of fincere hu¬ 
manity this Mr. Belford has Ihewn, not only on occafion 
of the cruel arreft, but on feveral occafions fince. And 
Mrs. Lovick has taken pains to inquire after his general 
charadler; and hears a very good one of him, for juftice 
and generolity in all his concerns of Meum and Tuum> as 
they are called : He has a knowlege of law-matters; and 
has two executorlhips upon him at this time, in the dif- 
charge of which his honour is unqueftioned. 

All thefe reafons have already in a manner determined 
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me to &fk this favour of him ; alt ho* it will hare an odd 
found with it* 'to make an intimate friend of Mr. Love¬ 
lace my Executor. 

' This k certain :My brother will be more acquiescent 
a great deal in fuch a cafe with the articles of my will, 
as he will fee that it will be to no purpofe to controvert 
fome of them, which elfe, I dare fay, he would contro¬ 
vert, or perfuade my other friends to do fo. And who 
would involve an Executor in a Law-fuit, if they could 
help it ? Which would be the cafe, if any-body were left, 
whom my brother could hope to awe or controul; fmee 
my father (who is governed by him) has pofleflion of all; 
Nor would I wifli, you may believe, to have effe&s tom 
outvof father’s hands.: While Mr. Belford, who iya 
mah’of fortune (and a good oeconomift in his ovvn affairs), 
would have no intereft but to do juftice. 

\*Then he exceedingly preifes for fome occaflon to flievif 
his readinefs to ferve me: And he would be able to manage 
his violent friend, over whom he has more influence than 
any other perfon 

But, after all, I know not, if it were not more eligible' 
by far, that my ftory fhould be forgotten as foon as poffible ; 
and myfelf too. And of this I fhall have the lefs doubt, if 
the character of my parents cannot be guarded (You drill 
forgive me, my dear) from the unqualified bitterncf?, 
which, from your affeCiionate zeal for me, has fometimes 
mingled with your ink. A point that ought, and (I injji'ft 
upon it) mull be well confidered of, if any-thing be done 
which your mother and you are defirous fhould be done. 

My father has been fo good as to take oft from me the 
heavy malediction he laid me under. I muft be now feli¬ 
citous for a laft blefling; and that is all I fhall prefume to 
afk. \ My filter’s letter, communicating this grace, is a fe- 
verc one. But as (he writes to me as from evay-bocty, how 
could I expeCt it to be otherwise ? 

• Jf you fet out to-morrow, this letter cannot reach you' 
till-you get to yonr aunt Harman’s. I fhall therefore di- 
red it thither, as Mr. Hickman infcruCted me. 

I hope you will have met with no inconveniencies in 
your little journey and voyage; and that you will have 
found in good health all whom you wifh to fee well. . 

i Let. 
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Let me recommend to you, my dear, that, if your friends 
and relations in the little Jfland join their folicitations with 
your mothers commands, to have your nuptials celebrated 
before you leave them, you do not refufe to oblige them. 
How grateful will the notification that you have done fo, 
be to 

Tour ewer-faithful and ajfcftionate 

Cl. Harlowe 1 

LETTER LXXXV1I. 

M'tfs Cl. Harlowe, To Mifs Harlowe. 

Saturday , "July 29. 

I Repine not, my dear filler, at the feverity you have 
been pleafed to exprefs in the letter you favoured me 
With; becaufe that feverity was accompanied with the 
grace I had petitioned for: And becaufe the reproaches of 
my own heart are ftronger than any other perfon’s re¬ 
proaches can be ; altho* I am not half fo culpable as I aiji 
imagined to be ; as would be allowed, if all the circum- 
flances of my unhappy ftory were known; and which I 
{hall be ready to communicate to Mrs. Norton, ii Ihe be 
commilfioned to inquire into them; or to you, my lifter, 
if you can have patience to hear them. 

I remembred with a bleeding heart what day the 24th 
of July was. I began with the eve of it; and I patted the 
day itfelf—as it was fit I (hould pafs it. Nor have I any 
comfort to give to my dear and ever-honoured father and 
mother, and to you, my Bella, but This—That, as it was 
the firft unhappy anniverfary of my birth, in all pro¬ 
bability, it will be the laft. 

Believe .me, my dear filler, I fay not this, merely to 
move companion ; but from the bejl grounds : And as I 
think it of the higheft importance to my peace of mind, to 
obtain one further favour, I would choofe to owe to your 
interceflion, as my filter, the leave I beg, to addrefs half 
a dozen lines, with the hope of having them anfvvered as 
I wilh, to either or to both my honoured parents, to beg 

their laf blejfng. •> 

This blelfing is all the favour I have now to alk :It is all 
I dare to afc : Yet am afraid to rulh at once, tho’ by letter, 

into 
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into the pipe fence of either. And if I did not alk it, it might 
feem to be owing to ftubbornnefs and want of duty, when 
my heart is all humility and penitence. Only, be fo good 
as to embolden me to attempt this talk : Write but this one 
line, “ Clary Harknve, you are at liberty to write as.you 
“ delire.” This will be enough — And lhall, to my laft 
hour be acknowleged as the greatclt favour, by 

Tcur truly penitent Sijler , 

Clarissa Harlowe, 

LETTER LXXXV1II. u * 

Airs. Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

My deare(l young Lady t Monday , July 31- 

I Mull indeed own, that I took the liberty to write to 
your mamma, offering to inclofe to her, if (he gave 
me leave, yours of the 24th: By which I thought Ihe 
would fee what was the ftate of your mind ; what the na¬ 
ture of your laft troubles was, from the wicked arreft; 
what the people arc where you lodge; what propofals were 
made you from Lord Mf*s family; alfo your fincere peni¬ 
tence j and how much Mifs Howe’s writing to them, in 
the terms Ihe wrote in, difturbed you— But, as you have 
taken the matter into your own hands, and forbid me, in 
your laft, to aft in this nice affair unknown to you, I am 
glad the letter was not required of me: And indeed it may 
be better that the matter lie wholly between you and them; 
fince my affeftion for you is thought to proceed from par¬ 
tiality. 

They would choofe, no doubt, that you lhould owe to 
themfelves, and not to my humble mediation, the favour 
you fo earneftly fue for, and which I would not have you 
defpair of: For I will venture to allure you, that your 
mother is ready to take the firft opportunity to lhew her 
maternal tendernefs for you: And this I gather from feve- 
ral hints I am not at liberty to explain myfelf upon. 

I long to be with you, now I am better, and now my 
fon is in a fine way of recovery. But is it not hard, to 
have it lignified to me, that at prefent it will not be taken 
well, if 1 go ?—I fuppofe, while the reconciliation, which 
t hope will take place, is negotiating by means of the cor- 
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refpondence fo newly opened between you and your filler. 
But if you would have me come, I will rely on my good 
intentions, and rifque every-one’s difpleafure. 

Mr. Brand has bufinefs in town, to folicit for a bene¬ 
fice which it is expected the incumbent will be obliged to 
quit fora better preferment: And when there, he is to 
inquire privately after your way of life, arid of yqur 
health. 

He is a very officious young man j and, but that your 
uncle Harlowe (who has chofen him for this errand) re¬ 
gards him as an oracle, your mother had rather any-body 
elfe had been fent. 

He is one of thofe puzzling, over-doing gentlemen, 
who think they fee farther into matters than any-body elfe, 
and are fond of difcovering myfteries where there are none, 
in order to be thought a mrewd man. 

I can’t lay I like him, either in the pulpit, or out of it: 
I who had a father one of the foundeft divines, and fineft 
fcholars, in the kingdom ; who never m^de an oftentation 
of what he knew ; but loved and venerated the gqfpel he 
taught, preferring it to all other learning ; to be obliged 
to hear a young man depart from his text as foon as he has 
named it {fo contrary, too, to the example fet him by his 
learned and worthy principal («), when his health permits 
him to preach), and throwing about, to a Chrillian and 
Country audience, feraps of Latin and Greek from the pa¬ 
gan cMics; and not always brought in with great pro¬ 
priety neither (if -I am to judge, by the only way giVen 
me to judge of them, by the Englilh he puts them into); 
is an indication of fomething wrong, either in his head, or 
his heart, or both; for, otherwife, his education at the 
Univerfity mull have taught him better. You know, my 
dear Mifs Clary, the honour I have for the Cloth : It.is 
riwing to that, that I fay what I do. 

I know not the day he is to fet out; and as Iiis inqui¬ 
ries are to be private, be pleafed to take no notice of {Tys 
intelligence. I have no doubt, that your life and conver- 
fation are fuch, as may defy‘the ferutinies of the molt offi¬ 
cious inquirer. 

I am juft now told, that you have written a fecond let- 
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ter to your £L£t^: But anv,afraid they will wait for Mr. 
Brand’s report, before further favour will be obtained from 
them; fo. they will not yet believe you are fo ill, as I ftgar 

ypvk are. .qIjoj • bnri 

But you would foon find, that you have an indulgent 
mother, were Ihe at liberty to aft according to her own 
inclination. And this gives me great hopes, that all will 
end well at laft: For I verily think you are in the right 
way to a reconciliation : God give a bleffing to it, and re- 
ftore your health, and you to all your friends, prays 

L ' . Your cver-ajj'eflionate Servant, 

Judith Norton. 

Your good mamma has privately fent me five guineas: 
She is pleafed to fay, to help us in the illnefs we have 
been afflicted with ; but, more likely, that I might 
fend them to you, as from myfelf. I hope, therefore, 
I may fend them up, with ten more I have flill left. 

1 will fend you word of Mr. Morden’s arrival, the mo¬ 
ment I know it. 

J f agreeable, I fhould be glad to know all that paffes 
between your relations and you. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 

Alifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs . Norton. 

IVednefday , Aug, 2. 

Y OU give me, my dear Mrs. Norton, great pleafure 
in hearing of yours and your Ton’s recovery. May 
you continue, for many, many years, a bleffing to each 
other! 

You tell me, that you did actually write to my mamma, 
ifl'ering to Inclofe mine of the 24th part: And you fay, It 
was not riquired of you. That is to fay, altho’ you cover 
it over as gently as you could, that your offer was reject¬ 
ed; which makes it evident, that no plea will be heard 
me. Yet, you bid me hope, that the grace I fued 
for would, in time , be granted. 

The grace I then fued for was indeed granted : But 
you are afraid, you fay, that they will wait for Mr. Brand’s 
report, before favour will be obtained in return to the fe- 
COnd letter, which I wrote to my filler: And you add, 
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That I have an indulgent mamma, \vere Iheat liberty to 
•a£t according to her own inclination; and that all will end 
well at laft. 

But what, my dear Mrs. Norton, what is the grace I 
fue for in my fecond letter? -—It is not that they will re¬ 
ceive me into favour- If they think it is, they are miftaken. 
I do not, I cannot expedt that: Nor, as I have often faid, 
fhould I, if they would receive me, bear to live in the 
eye of thofe dear friends whom I have fo grievoufly of¬ 
fended. Tis only, limply, a bleffing I aflc: A blelling 
to die with; not to live with.—Do they know that ? And 
do they know, that their unkindnefs will perhaps Ihorten. 
my date ? So that their favour, if ever they intend to grant 
it, may come too late ? 

Once more, I defire you not to think of coming to me. 
I have no uneafinefs now, but what proceeds from the 
apprehenfion of feeing a man I would not fee for the world, 
if I could help it; and from the feverity of my neareft 
and deareft relations: A feverity intirely their own, I 
doubt; for you tell me, that my brother is at Edinburgh f 
You would therefore heighten their feverity, and make 
yourfelf enemies befides, if you were to come to me— 
Don’t you fee that you would ? 

Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He is a Clergyman, 
and muft mean well; or I mull think fo, let him fay of 
* me what he will. All my fear is, that, as he knows I am 
in difgrace with a family whofe efteem he is defirous to 
cultivate ; and as he has obligations to my uncle Harlowe, 
and to my father; he will be but a languid acquitter. Not 
that I am afraid of what he, or any-body in the world, can 
hear as to my condudf. You may, my beloved and dear 
friend, indeed you may, reft fatisfied, that That is fuch 
as may warrant me to challenge the inquiries of the moft 
officious. 

1 will fend you copies of what pafles, as you delire, 
when I have an anfwer to my fecond letter. I now begin 
to wilh, that I had taken the heart to write to my father 
himfelf; or to my mother, at leaft; inftead of to my lifter; 
and yet I doubt my poor mother can do nothing for me of 
hirfdf. A ftrong confederacy, my dear Mrs. Norton, (a 
fti ong confederacy indeed l) againft a poor girl, their da ugh- 
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ter, filler, niece! — My brother, perhaps, got it renewed* 
before he left them. He needed not—His work is done* 
and more than done. 

Don’t afflift yourfelf about money-matters on my ac¬ 
count. I have ho occafion for money. I am glad my mother 
was fo confederate to you. I was in pain for you, on the 
fame fubjeft. But Heaven will not permit fo good a wo¬ 
man to want the humble bleflings (he was always fatisfied 
with. I wifh every individual of our family were but a& 
rich as you ?—O my mamma Norton, you are rich ; You' 
are rich indeed f—The true riches are fuch content as you 
are blefled with. — And I hope in God, that I am in the 
Way to be rich too. 

Adieu, my ever-indulgent friend. You fay, all will be 
at laft happy— And I know it will— I confide that it 
will, with as much fccurity, as you may, that I will be 
to my laft hour. 

Tour ever-grateful and affeftionate 

‘ Cl. Harlowe. 

»♦» • . .. . > • *•••-*; 

!fa LETTER XC. £, 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, £/?;, 

Tuefday , 

T AM moft confoundedly chagrined and difappointed: 

For here, on Saturday, arrived a meftenger from 
Mifs Howe, with a letter to my coufins [a ); which I knew 
nothing of till yefterday ; when my two aunts were pro¬ 
cured to be here, to fit in judgment upon it with the old 
Peer, and my two kinfwomen. And never was Bear fo 
miferably baited as thy poor friend !—And for what ?— 
Why, for the cruelty of Mifs Harlowe : For have I com¬ 
mitted any new offence ? And would I not have fucceeded 
in her favour, upon her own terms, if I could ? And is it 
fair to punifh me for what is my misfortune, and not my 
fault ? Such event-judging fools as I have for my relations! 
Tam afhamed of them all. 



In that of Mifs Howe was inclofed one to her from Mifs 
Harlowe (£),to be fent to my coufins, containing a final rejec¬ 
tion of me; and that in very vehement and pofitive teriis ; 
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yet pretends, r th^tfu^ig ^^jedipn^fh^rtis igovorned more, 
by principle than pajjion —(Damn’d lye, as ever was told!) 

And, as a proof that fhe is, fays, that (he can forgive i 

me, and does , on this one condition. That I will never a 

moleft her more : The whole letter fa written, as to muke s 

herfelf more admired, me more detefted. vrri 

What we have been told of the agitations and work- • i 
ings, and fighings and fobbings, of the French prophets 
among us formerly, were nothing at all to the feene ex- sj- 
-^libited. by thefe maudlin fouls, at the reading of thefe let¬ 
ters j and of fome affetting paflages extracted from ah- o 
ether of my fair Implacable’s to Mil's Howe—Such lamenta¬ 
tions for, the lofs of fo charming a relation! Snchapplaus¬ 
ings of her virtue, of her exaltednefs of foul and fentiment! 

Such menaces of difinherifons! I, not needing their re- * 
proaches to be flung to the heart with my own reflec¬ 
tions, and with the rage of difappointment; and as fln- 
cerely as any of them admiring her —t What the devil, ; \ 

cried I, is all this for? — Is it not enough to-be defpifed n- 


and rejetted ? Can I help her implacable fpirit ?—Would 
I not repair the evils Lhave made her fufferf—Thenwas i 
jeady. to curfe them all, herfelf and Mifs Howe, for.$pqfo um 
pany-And heartily I fwore, that fhe fliould yet be mine. 

I Afw fwear it over-again to thee—Were her death to 
follW^ in a week after the knot is ty’d, by the Lord of 
Heaven, it Jhall be ty’d, and fhe fhall die a Lovelace.— }i: 
Tell her fo, if thou wilt: But, at the fame time, tell her, - H 
that I have no ‘vitw to her fortune; and that I will folemnly ,'y 
refign that, and* all pretenfions to it, in whofe favour fhe 
pleafes, if fhe refign life ifluelefs.— I am not fo low- 
minded a wretch, as to be guilty of any fordid views to »c 
her fortune: Let her judge for herfelf then, whether it be 
not for her honour rather to leave this world a Lovelace 
than a Marlowe. bra! \ t »ii 301 

But do rot think I will intirely reft a caufe fo near my 
heart, upon an advocate, who fo much more admires his 
client’s adverfary, than his client. I will go to town in a 
few days, in ordef to throw myfelf at her feet: Bringing 
with me, or having at hand, a refolute y nvell-prepared par- -rj 
fon; and the ceremony fhall be performed, let what will be 
the conference. . " ■»>~*. 50 - : 
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But if fhewili permit me to attend her for this purpofe, 
at either of the churches mentioned in the licence (which ^ 
fhe has, by her, and, thank Heaven !•has not returned ni- ' 
with: my letters); then will I not difturb her; but meet 
her at the altar in either church, and will engage to brin^- 
my two coufins to attend her, and even Lady Sarah attd v ^ 
Lady Betty, and my I ord M. in perfon, to give her to me/' 

Or, if it will be Hill more agreeable to her; I will 
dertake, that either or boih my aunts fhall go to town, ~ 
and attend her down ; and the marriage fhall be celebrated 
in theirs and Lord M.'s prefence, here, or elfewhere, at 
her own choice. - J 

Do not play me booty, Bel ford ; but fincerely and 01 * 
warmly ufe all the eloquence thou art matter of, to pr'e-2' : ‘ 
vail upon her to choofe one of thefe three methods. One - 
of them file muji choofe — By my 'foul, (he mult- 1 I 

Hereis Charlotte tapping at my clofec-door for admit- J t 
tance. What a devil wants Charlotte ?— I will bear no 
more reproaches!—Come in, girl! »■; . *.» 

bluoW qp qp as 

Mr coufin Charlotte, finding me writing on with too 
much earneftnefs to have any regard for politenefs to her ' 
and gueffmg at my fubje&, befought me to let her fee > 
what' L had written. 

I obliged her. And fhe was fo highly pleafed on feein* 
me fo much in earnett, that fie offered, and I accepted i 5 
her offer, to write herfelf to Mlfs Harlowe ; with pcrmif- 
fion to treat me in it as fhe thought fit. 

I fhall indole a copy of her letter. 1 , 4 * 

When fhe had written it, fhe brought it to me, with 
apologies for the freedom taken with me in it: But I ex* 
cufed it; and fhe was ready to give me a kifs for joy of 
my approbation: And I gave her two for writing it; tell- ? 
ing her, I had hopes of fuccefs from it; and that I thought 
fhe had luckily hit it off. 

Every-ore approves of it, as weU as I, and is pleafed ' ’ 
with me, for fo patiently fubmitting to be abufed, and 
undertaken for. — If it do not fucceed, all the blame will 
be thrown upon the dear creature's perverfenefs: Her cha¬ 
ritable or forgiving difpofition; about which fhe makes 
fuch a parade, will be juflly quellioned; and the pity of 
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which (he is now in full poffeflion, will be transferred 
to me. 

Patting therefore my whole confidence in this letter, X 
podpone all my other alternatives, as alfo my going to 
town, till my emprefs fend an anfwer to my coufin Mon¬ 
tague. 

But if (he perfid, and will not promife to take time to 
confider of the matter, thou mayed communicate to her 
what I had written, as above, before my coufin entered; 
and, if fhe be (till perverfe, allure her, that I muji and nvi/I 
fee her — But this with all honour, ail humility: And, if 
I cannot move her in my favour, I will then go abroad, 
and perhaps never more return to England. 

I am forry thou art, at this critical time , fo bufily 
employed, as thou informed me thou art, in thy Watford 
affairs, and in preparing to do Belton juftice. If thou 
wanted my aflidance in the latter, command me. Tho* 
ingroffed and plagued as I am, with this perverfe beauty, 
I will obey thy fird fummons. 

I have great dependence upon thy zeal.and thy friend- 
(hip: Haden back to her, therefore, and refume a tafk fo 
intereding to me, that it is equally the fubjeft of my 
dreams, as of my waking hours. 


LETTER XCI. 

Mifs Montague, To Mifs Clar. Harlowe. 

Dear'ef Madam , < Tuefday> Aug. i. 

ALL our family is deeply fenfible of the injuries you 
have received at the hands of one of it, whom You 
only can render in any manner worthy of the relation he 
dands in to us all: And if, as an adl of mercy and charity, 
the greated your pious heart can (hew, you will be pleafed 
to look over his pad wickednefs and ingratitude, and fuffer 
yourfelf to be our kinfwoman, you will make us the bap- 
pied family in the world : And I can engage, that Lord 
M. and Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance, 
and my Sider, who are all admirers of your virtues, and 
of your noblenefs of mind, will for ever love and reve¬ 
rence you, and do every-thing in all our powers to make 
you amends for what you have fuffcred from Mr. Love- 

• lace. 
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lace. This, M^dam, we fhouki not, however, dare to 
petition for, were we not allured, that he is moil fincerely 
forry for his paft vilenefs to you ; and that he will, on his 
knees, beg your pardon, and vow eternal love and honour 
to you. 

Wherefore, my dearefi coufitt ( How you will charm us 
all, if this agreeable ftyle may be permitted!) for all our 
lakes, for his four s fake (You muft, I am fure, be fo good 
a lady, as to with to fave a foul!), and allow me to fay, 
for your own fames fake, condefcend to our joint requefts: 
And if, by way of encouragement, you will but fay, you 
will be glad to fee, and to be as much known perfonally, 
as you are by fame, to Charlotte Montague, I will, in two 
days time from the receipt of your permiffion, wait upon 
you, with or without my lifter, and receive your further 
commands. 

Let me, our dearefl coufitt (we cannot deny ourfelves the 
pleafure of calling you fo), let me intreat you to give me 
your permiffion for my journey to London ; and put it in 
the power of Lord M. and of the Ladies of the family, to 
make you what reparation they can make you, for the 
injuries which a perfon of the greateft merit in the world 
has received from one of the moft audacious men in it; 
and you will infinitely oblige us all; and particularly her, 
who repeatedly prefumes to ftyle herfelf. 

Tour affettionate coufin, and obliged Servant, 

Charlotte Montague. 

L r E T T E R XCII. \ \ 

Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq; 

Thurfday morning, Aug. 3. fix 0 ’ clock. 

I \ Have been fo much employed in my own and Belton’s 
^ affairs, that I could not come to town till laft night; 
having contented myfelf with fending to Mrs. Lovick, to 
know, from time to time, the date of the lady’s health j 
of which I received but very indifferent accounts, owing, 
in a great meafure, to letters or advices brought her from 
her implacable fr.mily. 

I have now completed my own affairs; and, next week, 
ihali go to Epfom, to endeavour to pqt Belton’s filler kno 
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poffcflion of his Q\vn houfe, for him:. After which, I llial! 
devote myfelf wholly to your fervice, and to that of the 


lady. 

1 was admitted to her prefence laft night; and found 
her vifibly altered for the worfe. When I went home, I 
had your letter of Tuefday lalt put into my hands. • Let 
me tell thee, Lovelace, that I infill upon the performance 
of thy engagement to me that thou wilt not perfonally 
moleft her. , *./ ~nn-> 


Mr. Belford dates again on Thurfday morning io o'clock ; 
and gives an account of a converfation which he hqd 
juft held with the lady , upon the fabjcSi of Mi/s Monta¬ 
gue's letttr to her , preceding , and upon Mr. Lovelace s 
alternative s y as mentioned in Letter A 0 . XC. which Mr. 
Belford fupported with the utmoft earmftnefs. But y as 
the rcjult of this converfation will be found in the fub- 
fcquent letters , Mr. Belford's pleas and argumentSy and 
the lady's anfwers , are omitted. 


LETTER XCI 1 I. 3 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifts Montague. 

Dear Madam , Lburfday, Aug. 3* 

1 A M infinitely obliged to you for your kind and con- 
defeending letter. A letter, however, which height¬ 
ens my regrets, as it gives me a new inftance of what a 
happy creature I might have been in an alliance fo much 
approved of by fuch worthy Ladies; and which, on their 
accounts, and on that of Lord M. would have been fo re¬ 
putable to myfelf, and once fo defirable. 

But indeed, indeed. Madam, my heart fincerely re- 
pulfes the man, who, defeended from fuch a family, could 
be guilty, ftrfty of fuch premeditated violence as he has 
been guilty of; and, as he knows, further intended me, 
on the night previous to the day he fet out for Berkfhire; 
and, nexty pretending t© fpirit, be fo mean, as to wifh to 
lift into that family a perfon he was capable of abafing 
into a companionlhip with the moft abandoned of her Sex. 

Allow me then, dear Madam, to declare with fervour, 
thal I think I never could deferve to be ranked with the 
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Ladies of a family fo fplendid and fo noble, if, by vowing 
love and honour at the altar to fuch a violator, I could 
J"anti if), as I may fay, his unprecedented and elaborate 
wickednefs. 

Permit me, however, to make one requefl to my good 
Lord M. and to the two Ladies his Lordlhip’s filters, and 
to your kind felf, and your filter— It is. That you will all' 
be pleafed to join your authority and interefts to prevail 
upon Mr. Lovelace not to moleft me further. 

Be pleafed to tell him, That, if I am deligned for life, 
it will be very cruel in him to attempt to hunt me out of 
it; for I am determined never to fee him more, if I can 
help it. The more-cruel, becaufe he knows, that I have 
nobody to protect me from him: Nor do I wilh to engage 
any-body to bis hurt, "or to their own. • 

If I am, on the other hand, deilined for death , it will 
be no lefs cruel, if lie will not permit me to die in peace— 
Since a peaceable and happy end I wilh him. Indeed 
I do. 

Every worldly good attend you, dear Madam, and every 
branch of the honourable family, is the wilh of one, whofe 
misfortune it is, that fhe is obliged to difdaim any other 
title, than That of,/ . 7 _. t 

)0 Dear Madam, 

3 . Ycur and Their obliged andfaithful Servant, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


irn 0 


LETTER XCIV. 

Mr. B£lford, To Robert Lovelace, Efqy 

. Thurfday aftertioon , Aug. 3. 

I A M juft now agreeably furprifed by the following let- 
. . ter, delivered into my hands by a meflenger from 
thq.lpdy. The letter (he mentions, as inciofed (a), i 
have.returned, without taking a copy of it. The contents 
of it tyiil.foon be communicated to you, I prefume, by 
jyjptber way. They contain an absolute rejection of 
z\\‘ec-~—Poor Lovelace - 
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To Jo H N BELFORD, Efq; 

3 ’ 

V ^ U have frequently offered to oblige me in any¬ 
thing that fhall be within your power: And I have 
fuch an opinion of you, as to be willing to hope you me&nt 
me, at the times, more than mere compliment. 

I have therefore two requefts to make to you ; the firfl 
I will now mention; the other, if this fhall be comply‘d 
with, otherwife not. 

It behoves me to leave behind me fuch an account As 
may clear up my conduct to fevcral of my friends who will 
not at prefent concern themfelves about me: And Mi s 

Howe, and her mother, are very folicitous that I will 
do fo. 

I am apprehenflve, that I fhall not have time to do 
this; and you will not wonder, that I have lefs and lefs in¬ 
clination to fet about *fuch a painful talk ; efpecially as I 
find myfelf unable to look back with patience on what I 
have fuffered ; and fhall be too much difcompofed by it, 
to proceed with the requisite temper in a talk o?JIM greater 
importance, which I have before me. * 

It is very evident to me, that your wicked friend has 
given you, from time to time, a circumftantial account of 
all his behaviour to me, and devices agaivjl me ; and you 
have more than once allured me, that, both by writing 
and fpeech, he has done my charafter all the juflice I could 
wifh for. 

Now, Sir, if I may have a fair, a faithful fpecimen 
from his letters or accounts to you, upon fome of the moft 
interefling occaiions, I fhall be able to judge, whether there 
w ill or will not be a neceflity for me, for my honour’s 
fake, to enter upon the folicited talk. 

You may be allured, from my inclofed anfwer to the 
letter which Mifs Montague has honoured me with (and 
which you’ll be pleafed to return me as foon as read), that 
it is impoffible for me ever to think of your friend, in the 
way I am importuned to think of him: He cannot there¬ 
fore receive any detriment from the requefted fpecimen : 
And I give you my honour, that no ufe fhall be made of 
it to his prejudice, in Law, or otherwife. And that it 

V*’ ' 1 * 
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may not, after I am no more, I allure you, that it is a 
main part of my view, that the paffages you (hall oblige 
me with lhall be always in your own power, and not in 
that of any other perfon. 

If, Sir, you think fit to comply with my requefl, the 
paffages I would wifh to be transcribed ( making neither 
better nor worfe of the matter), are thole which he has 
written to you, on or about the 7th and 8th of June, 
when I was alarmed by the wicked pretence of a fire; and 
what he has written from Sunday June 11. to the 19th. 
And in doing this you will much oblige 

Tour humlle Servant, 

Cl. Harlowe. 

Now, Lovelace, fmce there are no hopes for thee of 
her returning favour; Since fome praife may lie for thy in¬ 
genuity, having never offered (as more diminutive-minded 
libertines would have done) to palliate thy crimes, by 
afperfing the lady, or her fex j Since fhe may be made 
ealier by it; Since thou muft fare better from thy own pen, 
than from hers ; and, finally. Since thy a&ions have mani*- 
fefted, that thy letters are not the molt guilty part of what 
fhe knows of thee; I fee not why I may not oblige her, upon 
her honour, and under the reftridlions, and for the reafons 
fhe has given ; and this without breach of the confidence 
due to friendly communications; efpecially, as I might 
have added, Since thouglorie/i in thy pen, and in thy wiikcd - 
r.rfs, and canjl not he afhamcd. 

But, be this as it may, fire will be obliged before thy 
remonflrances or clamours againfl it can come ; fo, pr’ythee 
now, make the bell of it, and rave not} except for the 
fake of a pretence againfl me, and to exercife thy talent 
of execration!—And, if thou likeft to do fo for thefe rea¬ 
fons, rave and welcome. 

I long to know what the fecond requefl is: But this I 
know, that if it be any-thing lefs than cutting thy throat, 
or endangering my own neck, I will certainly comply ; and 
be proud of having it in my power to oblige her. 

And now I am actually going to be bufy in the Ex- 
tn&s. 

^i>rt?dro 10 , •' j. E T- 
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Afr. Belford, 7* Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, * 

Mo.dam, Aug. 3, 4. 

Y * iave en S a g e ^ ine t0 communicate to you, upon 
A honour (making neither better nor worfe of the 
matter), what Mr. Lovelace has written to me, in relation 
to yourfelf, in the period preceding your going to Ham- 
ftead, and in that between the nth and i9th'of Jpipe^i lf 
And you allure me, you have no view in this requeft, batJ 
to fee if it be neceffary for you, from the account he gives*, ^ 
to touch the painful fubje&s yourfelf, for the fake of yourj l 
own charafter. 

Your commands, Madam, are of a very delicate na» 0 a 
lure, as they may feem toaffett the fecrets of private friend- 
Ihip: But as I knew you are not capable of a view, the 
motives to which you will not own ; and as I think the v * 
communication may do fome credit to my unhappy friend’JU t 
charadler, as a xi ingenuous man j tho 1 his a&ions by the j. 
moll excellent woman in the world have loft him all title 
to that of an honourable one j I obey you with the greater 
chearfulnefs. 

He then proceeds with his extracts, and concludes them 
with an addrefs to her in his friend's behalf, in the 
following words: \ Z | 

* And now, Madam, I have fulfilled your commands ;| 

4 and, I hope, not dif-ferved my friend with you ; fince .. 

* you will hereby fee the juftice he does to your virtue ini 

* every line he writes. He does the fame in all his letters, . 

‘ tho’ to his own condemnation: And give me leave to 

‘ add, that if this ever-amiable fufferer could but think it 

* in any manner confiftent with her honour to receive his, 

‘ vows at the altar, on his truly penitent turn of mini, | * 

4 have not the leaft doubt, but that he would make her the ’• 

4 beft and tendered of hu(bands. What obligation wodld ' 
4 not the admirable lady hereby lay upon all his noble fa- ^ 

* mily, who fo greatly admire her! and, I will prefume' Si 

4 to lay, upon her own, when the unhappy family aver- * 

4 (ion ^which certainly has been carried to an unreafonable 
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* height againft him) is got over, and a general recohci- 

* liation take place! For who is it, that would not give 

* rhefe two admirable perfonS to each other, were not his 

* morals an objedion ?’ ') \ 

However this be, I would humbly refer to you r Ma¬ 
dam, whether, as you w ill be miltrefs of very delicate par¬ 
ticulars from me his friend, you ihould not in honour think 
yourfelf concerned to pafs them by, as if you had never 
feen them; and not to take any advantage of the commu¬ 
nication, not even in argument, as fome perhaps might 
lie, with refped to the premeditated delign he feems to have 
had, not againft you, as you j but as againft the Sex ; over 
whom (I am forry I can bear witnefs myfelf) it is the vil¬ 
lainous aim of all libertines to triumph; And I w'ould not, 
if any mifunderftanding Ihould arife between him and me, 
give him room to reproach me, that his lofmg of you, or 
(thro’ his ufage of you his lofing cf his own friends, were 
owing to what perhaps he would call breach of truft, 
were he to judge rather by the events, if fuch Ihould hap¬ 
pen, than by my intention. 

1 am, Madam, with the moft profound veneration, 
ua rnia "Ycur mof faithful humble Servant, 

J. Belford. 

LETTER XCVI. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To John Belford, Efa 

SIR y Friday , Aug. 4. 

I Hold myfelf extremely obliged to you for your com¬ 
munications. I will make no ufe of them, that you 
/hall have reafon to reproach either yourfelf or me with. 
I wanted no new lights to make the unhappy man’s pre¬ 
meditated bafenefs to me unqueftionable, as my anfwer to 
Mifs Montague’s letter might convince you (a). 

I muft own in his favour, that he has obferved fome 
decency in his accounts to you of the moft indecent and 
/hocking a&ions. And if all his ftrangely-communicative 
narrations are equally decent, nothing will be rendered 
criminally odious by them, but the vile heart that could 
meditate fuch contrivances as were much ftronger evidences 
of his inhumanity, than of his wit: Since men of very 

con- 
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contemptible parts and underftanding may fucceed in the 
vileft attempts, if they can get above regarding the moral 
fanCtions which bind man to man; and fooner upon aa 
innocent heart, than upon any other j becaufe, knowings 
its own integrity, it is the lefs apt to fufpeCl that of others. 

I find I have had great reafon to think myfelf obliged 
to your intention in the whole progrefs of my fufferings. 
It is, however, impoflible, Sir, to mifs the natural infer¬ 
ence on this occafion, that lies again!! his predetermined 
bafenefs. But I fay the lefs, becaufe you fhall not think 
I borrow from your communications aggravations that 
are not needed. 

And now, Sir, that I may fpare you the trouble of offer¬ 
ing any future arguments in his favour, let me tell you, 
that I have weighed every-thing thoroughly: All that hu- 
nian vanity could fuggeft ; All that a defir able reconcilia¬ 
tion with my friends, and the kind refpeCts of his own, 
could bid me hope for: The enjoyment of Mifs Howe’s 
friendlhip, the deareft confideration to me now, of all 
worldly ones: All thefe I have weighed : And the refult 
is, and ‘was before you favoured me with thefe communi¬ 
cations, that I have more fatisfaCtion in the hope, that, in 
one month, there will be an end of All with me, than in 
the moft agreeable things that could happen from an alli¬ 
ance with Mr.-Lovelace, altho’ I were to be aflured he 
would make the beft and tendered; of hufbands. But as 
to the reft ; If, fatisfied with the evils he has brought up¬ 
on me, he will forbear all further perfecutions of me, I 
will, to my laft hour, wifti him good : Altho 1 he bath over- 
whelmed the fat her lefs , and digged a pit for his friend : Fa- 
therlefs may Jhe well be called, and motherlefs too, who 
has been denied all paternal protection, and motherly for- 
givenefs. 






And now, Sir, acknowleging gratefully your favour in 
the Extracts, I come to the fecond part of my requeit: 
Which requires a great deal of courage to mention to you : 
And which courage nothing but a great deal of diftrefs, 
and a very deftitute condition, can give. But, if impro¬ 
per, I can but be denied; and dare to fay, I ftiall be at 
leait excufed. Thus, then, I preface it: 
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Ycu fee, Sir, that I am thrown abfolutely into the * 
hands of ftrangers, who, altho’as kind and compaiConate 
as ftrangers can be wilhed to be, are neverthelefs perfons 
from whom I cannot expert any-thing more than pity and 
good wilhes; nor can my memory receive from them any 
more protection than my perfon, if either Ihould need it. 

If then I requeft it, of the only gentleman poflefled of 
materials that will enable him, to do my character juftice; 

And who has courage, independence, and ability to ob¬ 
lige me j 

To be the proteCtor of my memory, as I may fay; 

And to be my Executor ; and to fee fome of my dying 
requefts performed; 

(And if I leave it to him to do the whole in his own 
way, manner, and time; confulting, however, inrequi-’ 
fite cafes, my dear Mifs Howe); 

I prefume to hope, that this part of my requeft may 
be granted. 

And if it may, Thefe fatisfaCtions will accrue to me 
from the favour done me, and the office undertaken : 

It will be an honour to my memory, with all thofe who 
(hall know, that I was fo well fatisfied of my innocence, 
that, -having not time to write my own ltpry, I could in- 
truft it to the relation which the deftroyer of my fame and 
fortunes has given of it, 

I (hall not be apprehenfive of involving any one in trou¬ 
bles or hazards by this talk, either with my own relations, 
or with your friend ; having difpofitipns to make, which 
perhaps my own friends will not be fo well pleafed with 
as .it were to be wilhed they would be; for i intend not 
unreafonable ones: But you know, Sir, where Sejf is judge,- 
matters, even with good people, will not always be rightly 
judged of. , ' 

I fhall alfo be freed from the.paio of recollefting things, 
that my foul is vexed at; and thi$ at a time when its tu¬ 
mults Ihould be allay’d, in order to make way for the moll 
important preparation.. 

And who knows, but that the man, who already, from 
a principle of humanity, is touched at my misfortunes, 
when he comes to revolve the whole ftory, placed before 

him 
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him in one ftrong light, and when he lhall have the cata- 
ftrophe likewife before him; and lhall become in a man¬ 
ner, intereded in it: Who knows, but that, from a dill 
higher principle, he may fo regulate his future actions, as 
to find his own reward, in the ever lading welfare which 
is wilhed him by his 

Obliged Servant , 

*. Clarissa Harlowe ? 

LETTER XCVII. 

Mr. Belford, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Madam, Friday, Aug. 4. 

I A M fo fenfible of the honour done me in yours of this 
day, that I would not delay for one moment the an- 
fwering of it. I hope you will live to fee many happy 
years; and to be your own Executrix in thofe points which 
your heart is mollfet upon. But, in cafe of furvivorlhip, I 
mod chearfully accept of the facred office you are pleafed 
to offer me; and you may abfolutely rely upon my fide¬ 
lity, and, if poffible, upon the literal performance of every 
article you (hall injoin me. 

The effedt of the kind wiffi you conclude with has been 
my concern ever fince I have been admitted to the ho¬ 
nour of your converfation. It (hall be my whole endea¬ 
vour that it be not vain. The happinefs of approaching 
you, which this trud, as I prefume, will give me frequent 
opportunities of doing, mud neceffarily promote the de¬ 
ferable end; fince it will be im poffible to be a witnefs of 
your piety, equanimity, and other virtues, and not afpire 
to emulate you. All I beg is. That you will not fuffer 
any future candidate, or event, to difplace me; unlefs 
fome new indances of unworthinefs appear, either in the 
morals or behaviour of. 

Madam, 

Tour mojl obliged and faithful Servant, 

J. Belford. 
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LETTER XCVIII. 

Mr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efc 

Friday night , Aug. 4. 

T Have aflually delivered to the lady the extracts (he re* 

quelled me to give her from thy letters. I do allure 
thee, that I have made the very bell of the matter for 
thee, 7iot that confcience, but that friendlhip, could oblige 
me to make. I have changed or omitted fome free words. 
The warm defcription of her perfon in the Jire-fcene , as I 
may call it, I have omitted. I have told her, that I have 
done jullice to you, in the jullice you have done to her 
unexampled virtue. But take the very words which I 
wrote to her immediately following the extracts: 

* And now. Madam,’— See the paragraph marked with 
inverted commas [ * thus ] p. 330. 

The lady is extremely uneafy at the thoughts of your 
attempting to vilit her. For Heaven’s fake (your word 
being given), and for Pity’s fake (for lhe is really in a 
very weak and languilhing way), let me beg of you not 
to think of it. 

Yellerday afternoon lhe received a cruel letter, as Mrs. 
Lovick fuppofes it to be, by the effect it had upon her, 
from her filler, in anfwer to one written lall Saturday, 
intreating a blelfing and forgivenefs from her parents. 

She acknowleges, that, if all thy letters are written 
with equal decency and jullice, as I have allured her they 
are, lhe lhall think herfelf freed from the necdfity of write- 
ing her own llory : And this is an advantage to thee ac¬ 
cruing from the extra&s I have obliged her with; tho’ 
thou, perhaps, wilt not thank me for fo doing. 

But what thinkell thou is the fecond requell lhe had to 
make to me ? No other than that I would be her Execu¬ 
tor ! — Her motives will appear before thee in proper 
time ; and then, I dare anfwer for them, will be fatisfac- 
tory. 

Ydu cannot imagine how proud I am of this trull. I 
am afraid I lhall too foon come into the execution of it. 
As lhe is always writing, what a melancholy pleafure 
Vol. VI. • Ct will 
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will the perufal and difpofition of her papers afford me! 
Such a fweetnefs of temper, fo much patience and religna- 
tion, as Ihe feems to be miftrefs of; yet writing of and'in 
the midft of prefent diftrefies ! How much more lively 
and affedling, for that reafon, muft her ftile be, than all 
that can be read in the dry, narrative, unanimated ftile of 
perfons relating difficulties and dangers furmounted ! The 
minds of fuch not labouring in fufpenfe, not tortured by 
the pangs of uncertainty, about events ftill hidden in the 
womb of fate ; but, on the contrary, perfectly at eafe ; 
the relater unmoved by his own ftory, how then able to 
move the hearer or reader ? 

Saturday morning , Aug. 

I am juft returned from vifiting the lady, and thank¬ 
ing her in perfon for the honour {he has done me; and 
alluring her, if called to the facred truft, of the utmoft 
fidelity and exadtnefs. I found her very ill. I took notice 
of it. She faid, She had received a fecond hard-hearted 
letter from her filler ; and fhe had been writing a letter 
(and that on her knees) dire&ly to her mother j which be¬ 
fore Ihe had not the courage to do. It was for a laft bleff- 
ing, and forgivenefs. No wonder, Ihe faid, that I faw her 
affedled. Now that I had accepted of the laft charitable 
office for her (for which, as well as for complying with 
her other requeft, fhe thanked me) I Ihould one day have 
all thefe letters before me : And could Ihe have a kind 
one, in return to that Ihe had been now writing, to coun¬ 
terbalance the unkind one Ihe had from her filler, fhe might 
be induced to. (hew* me both together. 

I knew Ihe would be difpleafed, if I had cenfured the 
cruelty of her relations; I therefore only faid, That furely 
flie muft have enemies, who hoped to find their account in 
keeping up the refentments of her friends againft her. 

It may be fo, Mr. Belford, faid fhe : The unhappy 
never want enemies. One fault, wilfully committed, au¬ 
thorizes the imputation of many more. Where the ear 
is opened to accufations, aecufers will not be wanting; 
and every-one will officioufly come with ftories againft a 
difgraced child, where nothing dare be faid in her fa¬ 
vour. I Ihould have'been wile in time, and not have 
needed to be convinced, by my own misfortunes, of the 
i truth 
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truth of what common experience daily demonftrates. Mr. 
Lovelace’s bafenefs, my father’s inflexibility, my After’* 
reproaches, are the natural confequences of my own raih- 
nefs ; fo I mull make the beft of my hard lot. Only, as 
thefe confequences follow one another fo clofely, while 
they are new, how can I help being anew affe&ed ? 

I alked. If a letter written by myfelf, by her dodtor or 
apothecary, to any of her friends, reprefenting her low ftate 
of health, and great humility, would be acceptable ? Or 
if a journey to any of them would be of fervice, I would 
gladly undertake it in perfon, and ftridlly conform to her 
orders, to whomfoever (he would diredt me to apply. 

She earneftly deflred, that nothing of this fort might be 
attempted, efpecially without her knowlege and confent. 
Mifs Howe, (he faid, had done harm by her kindly-in¬ 
tended zeal; and if there were room to expedt favour by 
mediation, fhe had ready at hand a kind friend, Mrs. 
Norton, who for piety and prudence had few equals; 
and who would let flip no opportunity to do her fervice. 

I let her know, that I was going out of town till Mon¬ 
day : She wifti’d me pleafure; and faid, ftie fliould be 
glad to fee me on my return. 

* Adieu / 

LETTER. XCIX. 

Mifs Ar. Harlowe, To AAifs Cl. Harlowe. 

\In Anfwer to hers of Saturday, July 29. p. 316.] 

Sifter Clary, Tbur/day morn. Aug. 3. 

I Wifli you would not trouble me with any more of your 
letters. You had always a knack at writing ; and de¬ 
pended upon making every one do what you would, when 
you wrote. But your wit and your folly have undone you. 
And now, as all naughty creatures do, when they can’t 
help themfelves, you come begging and praying, and 
make others as uneafy as yourfelf. 

When I wrote laft to you, I expefied that I fliould not 
be at reft. 

And fo you’d creep on, by little and little, till you’ll 
want to be received again. 

But you only hope for forgwenefs, and a blefjing , you 

CL 2 fay. 
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fay. A blefling for what, filler Clary ? Think for what ? 
—However, I read your letter to my father and mother. 

I won’t tell you what my papa faid—One who has the 
true fenfe you boaft to have of your mifdeeds, may guefs, 
without my telling you, what a juflly incenfed father would 
fay on fuch an occalion. 

My poor mamma—O wretch! What has not your in¬ 
grateful folly coft my poor mamma !—Had you been lefs 
a darling, you would not, perhaps, have been fo gracelefs : 
But I never in my life faw a cocker’d favourite come to 
good. 

My heart is full, and I can't help writing my mind ; 
for your crimes have difgraced us all; and I am afraid, 
and alhamed, to go to any public or private affemblee or 
diverfion : And why ? — I need not fay why, when your 
a&ions are the fubje&s, either of the open talk, or of the 
affronting whifpers, of both fexes, at all fuch places. 

Upon the whole, I am forry I have no more comfort to 
fend you : But I find no body willing to forgive you. I 
don’t know what time may do for you ; and when it is 
feen, that your penitence is not owing more to difappoint- 
ment than true convi&ion: For it is too probable, Mifs 
Clary, that, had you gone on as fwimmingly as you ex¬ 
pected, and had not your feather-headed villain abandoned 
you, we Ihould have heard nothing of thefe moving fup- 
plications: Nor of any-thing, but defiances from him, and 
a guilt gloried in from jw/. And this is every one’s opi¬ 
nion, as well as that of 

Tour grieved Sifter , 

Arabella Harlowe. 


I fend this by a particular hand, who undertakes to give 
it you, or leave it for you, by to-morrow night. 


LETTER C. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To her Mother. 

Honoured Madam, Sat. dug. 5. 

N O felf-conviCted criminal ever approached her angry 
and juft judge with greater awe, nor with a truer 
contrition, than I do you by thefe lines. 

Indeed I mull fay, that if the matter of my humble 

prayer 
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prayer had not refpeCted my future welfare, I had not 
dared to take this liberty. But my heart is fet upon it, as 
upon a thing next to God Almighty’s forgivenefs ne- 
ceflary for me. 

Had my happy filter known my diltrelfes, Ihe would 
not have wrung my heart, as Ihe has done, by a Severity, 
which I mult needs think unkind and unfilterly. 

But complaint of any unkindnefs from her belongs not 
to me : Yet, as Ihe is pleafed to write, that it mull be feen 
that my penitence is lefs owing to disappointment, than 
to true conviction, permit me, Madam, to infilt upon it, 
that I am actually intitled to the blefling I fue for; fince 
my humble prayer is founded upon a true and unfeigned 
repentance : And this you will the readier believe, if the 
creature, who never, to the bell of her remembrance, 
told her mamma a wilful fallhood, may be credited, when 
Ihe declares, as Ihe does, in the moll Solemn manner, that 
Ihe met the feducer, with a determination not to go off 
with him : That the ralh Step was owing more to com- 
pullion than infatuation : And that her heart was So little 
in it, that Ihe repented and grieved from the moment Ihe 
found herfelf in his power ; and for every moment after, 
for Several weeks before Ihe had any caufe from him to ap¬ 
prehend the uSage (he met with. 

Wherefore, on my knees, my ever-honoured mamma, 
(for on my knees I write this letter) I do moll humbly 
beg your BlelTing : Say but, in So many words (I alk you 
not'to call me your daughter) — Loft , unhappy wretch, I 
forgive you! and may God b lefs you !—This is all! Let 
me, on a bleffed Scrap of paper, but See one Sentence to 
this effeCt, under your dear hand, that I may hold it to 
my heart in my molt trying llruggles, and I lhall think it 
a palfport to Heaven. And, if I do not too much pre¬ 
fume, and it were Wn inltead of I, and both your honour¬ 
ed names Subjoined to it, I Ihould then have nothing more 
to with. Then would I Say, Great and merciful God ! 
thou Seed here in this paper thy poor unworthy creature 
abSolved by her jultly-offended parents: O join, for my 
Redeemer’s Sake,, thy all-gracious Fiat , and receive a 
repentant Sinner to the arms of thy mercy I ” 

I can conjure you, Madam, by no fubjeCt of motherly 
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tendernefs, that will not, in the opinion of my fevere cen- 
furers, before whom this humble addrefs muft appear, add 
to my reproach ; Let me therefore, for God’s fake, pre¬ 
vail upon you to pronounce me bleft and forgiven, fmce 
you will thereby fprinkle comfort thro’ the lalt hours of 

Tour 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER Cl. 

IMifs Montague, To Mifs Cl. Harlowe. 
[/» Answer to hers of Thurfday , Aug. 3. Seep. 326.] 


Dear Madam , Monday , Aug . 7. 

W E were all of opinion, before your letter came, that 
Mr. Lovelace was utterly unworthy of you, and 
deferved condign punifhment rather than the blefling of 
luch a wife : And hoped far more from your kind con- 
iideration for «/, than any we fuppofed you could have 
for fo bafe an injurer. For we were all determined to 
love you, and admire you, let his behaviour to you be 
what it would. 

But, after your letter, what can be faid ? 

I am, however, commanded to write in all the fub- 
fcribing names, to let you know, how greatly your fuf- 
ferings have affe&ed us: To tell you, that my Lord M. has 
forbid him ever more to darken the doors of the apart¬ 
ments where he fiiall be : And as you labour under the 
unhappy effects of your friends difpleafure, which may 
fubjeft you to inconveniencies, his Lordlhip, and Lady 
Sarah, and Lady Betty, beg of you to accept, for your life, 
or, at leaft, till you are admitted to enjoy your own eftate, 
of one hundred guineas per quarter, which will be regu¬ 
larly brought you by an efpecial hand, and of the incloted 
Bank bill for a beginning. And do not, deareft Madam, 

• we all befeech you, do not think you are beholden for 
this token of Lord M.’s and Lady Sarah’s and Lady Betty’s 
love to you, to the friends of this vile man ; for he has not 
one friend left among us. 

We each of us defire to be favoured with a place in 
your efteem ; and to be conlidered upon the fame foot of 
relationfhip, as if what once was fo much our pleafure to 

* ' hope 
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hope would be, bad been. And it {hall be our united 
prayer, that you may recover health and fpirits, and live 
to lee many happy years: And, fmce this wretch can no 
more be pleaded for, that, when he is gone abroad, as 
he now is preparing to do, we may be permitted the 
honour of a perfonal acquaintance with a lady who has 
no equal. Thefe are the earneil requells, deareft young 
Lady, of 

Your affectionate Friends , 

. and mod faithful Servants, 

M. 

Sarah Sadleir. 

Eliz. Lawrance. 
Charl. Montague. 
Marth. Montague. 

You will break the hearts of the three firft-named more 
particularly, if you refufe them your acceptance. 
Deareft Mifs Harlowe, punilh not them for bis crimes. 
We fend by a particular hand, which will bring us, 
we hope, your accepting favour. 

Mr. Lovelace writes by the fame hand ; but he knows 
nothing of ours, nor we of his: For we Ihun each 
other ; and one part of the houfe holds us, another 
him, the remoteft from each other. 

L.E T T E R CII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Bel ford, Efq~, 

Sat. Aug. 5. 

I Aril fo exceflively difturbed at the contents of Mifs 
Harlowe’s anfwer to my coulin Charlotte’s letter of 
Tuefday laft (which was given her by the fame fellow that 
gave me yours), that I have hardly patience or confidera- 
tion enough to weigh what you write. 

She had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herfelf from 
her friends l who knows not how to {hew any ! She is a 
true daughter of the Harlowes—By my foul. Jack, fhe is 
a true daughter of the Harlowes! Yet has {he fo many 
excellencies, that I muft love her ; and, fool that I am, 
love her the more for her defpifing me. 

Thou runnel! on with thy curfed nonfenfical ref armada- 
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rote, of dying, dying, dying! and, having once got thu 
word by the end, canft not help foifting it in at every pe¬ 
riod ! The devil take me, if I don’t think thou wouldft give 
her poifon with thy own hands, rather than fhe fhould re¬ 
cover, and rob thee of the merit of being a conjurer ! “ 

But no more of thy curfed knell ; thy changes upon 
death’s candleftick turned bottom-upwards : She’ll live to 
bury me ; I fee that: For, by my foul, I can neither eat, 
drink, nor deep ; nor, what’s dill vvorfe, love any woman 
in the world but her. Nor care I to look upon a woman 
now; on the contrary, I turn my head from every one 
I meet; except by chance an eye, an air, a feature, 
ftrikes me refembling hers in fome glancing-by face ; and 
then I cannot forbear looking again; tho’ the lecond look 
recovers me ; for there can be no-body like her. 

But furely, Belford, the devil’s in this lady ! The more 
I think of her nonfenfe and obftinacy, the lefs patience I 
have with her. Is it poffible fhe can do herfelf. Her fa¬ 
mily, her friends, fo much juftice any other way, as by 
marrying me ? Were fhefure fhe fhould live but a day, 
fhe ought to die a wife. If her Chriftian revenge will not 
let her wifh to do fo for her own fake, ought fhe not for 
the fake of her family, and of her Sex, which fhe pretends 
fometimes to have fo much concern for ? And if no fake 
is dear enough to move her Harlowe-fpirit in my favour, 
has flie any title to the pity thou fo pitifully art always be- 
fpeaking for her ? 

As to the difference which her letter has made between 
me and the ftupid family here (and I mud tell thee we are 
all broke in pieces) I value not that of a button. They are 
fools to anathematize and curie me, who can give them 
ten curfes for one, were they to hold it for a day together. 

I have one half of the houfe to myfelf; and that the 
bed; for the Great enjoy that lead, which cods them moil: 
Grandeur and Ufe are two things : The common part is 
theirs; the date part is mine : And here I lord it, and will 
lord it, as long as I pleafe; while the two purfy fillers, the 
old gouty brother, and the two mudy nieces, are dived up 
in the other half, and dare not ftir for fear of meeting me : 
Whom (that’s the jed of it) they have forbidden coming 
into their apartments, as I have-them into mine. And fo 
innt iuij I have 
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I have them all prifoners, while I range about as I pleafe. 
Pretty dogs and doggefles, to quarrel and bark at me, 
and yet, whenever I appear, afraid to pop out of their 
kennels; or if out before they fee me, at the fight of me 
run growling in again, with their flapt ears, their fweeping 
dewlaps, and their quivering tails curling inwards. 

And here, while I am thus worthily waging war with 
beetles, drones, wafps, and hornets, and am all on fire 
with the rage of (lighted love, thou art regaling thyfelf 
with phlegm and rock-water, and art going on with thy re- 
formation-fcheme, and thy exultations in my misfortunes! 

The devil take thee for an infenfible dough-bak’d varlet: 
I have no more patience with thee, than with the lady; for 
thou knoweft nothing either of love or friendlhip, but art 
as incapable of the one, as unworthy of the other; ell'e 
wouldll thou not rejoice, as thou doft under the grimace of 
pity , in my difappointments. 

And thou art a pretty fellow, art thou not ? to engage 
to tranfcribe for her fome parts of my letters written to 
thee in confidence ? Letters that thou (houldeft fooner have 
parted with thy curfed tongue, than have owned thou ever 
hadft received fuch: Yet thefe are now to be communi¬ 
cated to her ! But I charge thee, and woe be to thee if it be 
too late! that thou do not oblige her with a line of mine. 

If thou haji done it, the leaft vengeance I will take, is 
to break thro’ my honour given to thee not to vifit her, as 
thou wilt have broken thro’ thine to me, in communicating 
letters written under the feal of friendlhip. 

I am now convinced, too fadly for my hopes, by her 
letter to my coufin Charlotte, that (he is determined never 
to have me. 

Unprecedented nviciednefs , (he calls mine to her. But how 
does fife know what the ardor of flaming love will ftimu- 
late ? How does Jhe know the requifite diftindtions of the 
words (he ufes in this cafe ?—To think the worfi, and to 
be able to make comparifons in thefe <very delicate (ituations, 
mull (lie not be lefs delicate than I had imagined her to be? 
—But (he has heard, that the devil is black; and having a 
mind to make one of me, brays together, in the mortar of 
her wild fancy, twenty chimney-fweepers, in order to make 
one footier than ordinary rife out of the dirty mafs. 
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But what a whirlwind does Ihe raife in my foul, by her 
proud contempts of me ! Never, never, was mortal man’s 
pride fo mortified. How does lhe fink me, even in my 
own eyes! — Her heart fincerely repulfes me, lhe fays, 
for my Meanness —Yet lhe intends to reap the benefit of 
what ihe calls fo ! — Curfe upon her haughtinefs , and her 
meannefs , at the fame time!—Her haughtinefs to me , and 
her meannefs to her own relations ; more unworthy of 
kindred with her, than I can be, or I am mean indeed. 

Yet who but muft admire, who hut mull adore her ?— 
O that curled, curfed houfe ! But for the women of that! 

.—Then their damn’d potions ! But for thofe , had her »#- 
impaired intellects, and the majejly of her virtue, faved 
her, as once it did by her humble eloquence [a), another 
time by her terrifying menaces againft her own life ( b ). 

Yet in both thefe to find her power over me, and my love 
for her, and to hate, to defpife, and to refuie me !—She 
might have done this with fome Ihew of juftice, had the 
lall-intended violation been perpetrated :—But to go away 
conquerefs and triumphant in every light!—Well may lhe 
defpife me for fuffering her to do fo. 

She left me low and mean indeed !—And the impreflion. 
holds with her.— I could tear my flelh, that I gave her not 
caufe—that I humbled her not indeed —or that I ftaid not 
in town till I could have exalted myfelf, by giving myfelf 
& wife fuperior to all trial, to all temptation. 

I will venture one more letter to her, however ; and if 
that don’t do, or procure me an anfwer, then will I en¬ 
deavour to fee her, let what will be the confequence. If 
lhe get out of my way, I will do fome noble mifchief to 
the vixen girl whom lhe moll loves, and then quit the 
kingdom for ever. 

And now, Jack, fince thy hand is in at communicating 
the contents of private letters, tell her this, if thou wilt. 
And^add to it. That if She abandon me, GOD will; 
and it is no matter then what becomes of 

Her Lovelace ! 

(<;) In tie firc-fcene, Vd. iv. p. 296. ( 1 ) Vol. v. Letter l. 
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LETTER CIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

[/» An fixer to his of Friday night, Aug. 4. f>. 335-] 

Monday, Aug. 7. 

A ND To you have a&ually delivered to the fair Implacable 
extracts of letters written in the confidence of friend- 
fhip I Take care—Take care, Belford—I do indeed love 
you better than I love any man in the world : But this is 
a very delicate point. The matter is grown very ferious 
to me. My heart is bent upon having her. And have her 
I will, tho’ I marry her in the agonies of death. 

She is very earned, you fay, that I will not offer to mo- 
left her. That, let me tell her, will abfolutely depend upon 
herfelf, and the anfwer file returns, whether by pen and 
ink, or the contemptuous one of filence, which fhe be- 
ftowed upon my laft four to her : And I will write it in 
fuch humble, and in fuch reafonable terms, that, if fhe is 
not a true Harlowe, fhe Jhall forgive me. But as to the 
executorjhip fhe is for conferring upon thee—Thou fhalt 
not be her executor: Let me perifh if thou fhalt.— Nor 
fhall fhe die. No-body (hall be any-thing, no body fhall 
dare to be any-thing, to her, but me.—Thy happinefs is 
already too great, to be admitted daily to her prefence; 
to look upon her, to talk to her; to hear her talk, while 
I am forbid to come within view of her window.—What 
a reprobation is this, of the man who was once more dear 
to her than all the men in the world! — And now to be 
able to look down upon me, while her exalted liead is hid 
from me among the ftars, fometimes with low fcorn, at 
other times with abjedl pity, I cannot bear it. 

This I tell thee, that if I have not fuccefs in my effort 
by letter,. I will overcome the creeping folly that has found 
its way to my heart, or I will tear it out in her prefence, 
and throw it at hers, that fhe may fee how much more 
tender than her own that organ is, which fhe, and you, 
and every-one elfe, have taken the liberty to call callous. 

Give notice to the people who live back and edge, and 
on cither hand, of the curfcd mother, to remove their 
beft effects, if I am rejected: For the firft vengeance I 
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fhall take, will be to fet fire to that den of ferpents. Nor 
will there be any fear of taking them when they are in 
any aft that has the relijh offalvation in it, as Shakefpeare 
fays — So that my revenge, if they perilh in the flames I 
fliall light up, will be complete, as to them. 

LETTER CIV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To Mif$ Clarissa Harlowe. 

Monday, Aug . 7. 

T Ittle as I have reafon to expeft either your patient 
ear, or forgiving heart, yet cannot I forbear to write 
to you once more (as a more pardonable intrufion, per¬ 
haps, than a vifit would be), to beg of you to put it in my 
power to atone, as far as it is poflible to atone, for the 
injuries I have done you. 

Your angelic purity, and my awaken’d confcience, are 
Handing records of your exalted merit, and of my deteft- 
able bafenefs: But your forgivenefs will lay me under an 
eternal obligation to you—Forgive me then, my deareft 
life, my earthly good, the vifible anchor of my future 
hope ! As you (who believe you have fomething to be for¬ 
given for) hope for pardon yourfelf, forgive me, and con- 
lent to meet me, upon your own conditions, and in whofe 
company you pleafe, at the holy altar, and to give your¬ 
felf a title to the moft repentant and affeftionate heart, 
that ever beat in a human bofom. 

But, perhaps, a time of probation may be required. It 
may be impoflible for you, as well from indifpofition as 
doubt, fo foon to receive me to abfolute favour as my 
heart willies to be received. In this cafe, I will fubmit to 
your pleafure ; and there fhall be no penance which you 
can impofe, that I will not chearfully undergo, if you will 
be pleafed to give me hope, that, after an expiation, fup- 
pofe of months, wherein the regularity of my future life 
and aftions fliall convince you of my reformation, you 
will at laft: be mine. 

Let me beg the favour then of a few lines, encouraging 
me in this conditional hope, if it muft not be a ftill nec rtr 
hope, and a more generous encouragement. 

If you refufe me This, you will make me deaerate. 

3 Bat 
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But even then I mull, at all events, throw myfelf at your 
feet, that I may not charge myfelf with the omilfion of 
any earneft, any humble effort, to move you in my favour: 
For in You, Madam, in your forgivenefs , are centred my 
hopes as to both worlds: Since to be reprobated finally by 
Ton , will leave me without expectation of mercy from 
Above f —For I am now awaken’d enough to think, that 
to be forgiven by injured innocents is necejfary to the Di¬ 
vine pardon; the Almighty putting into the power of fuch, 
(as is reafonable to believe) the wretch who caufelefly and 
capitally offends them. And who can be intitled to this 
power, if You are not ? 

Your caufe. Madam, in a word, I look upon to be the 
caufe of virtue , and, as fuch, the caufe of God. And may 
I not expeCt, that He will affert it in the perdition of a 
man, who has aCted by a perfon of the moll fpotlefs purity, 
as I have done, if you, by rejecting me, (hew that I have 
offended beyond the poflibility of forgivenefs ? 

I do moll folemnly affure you, that no temporal or 
worldly views induce me to this earneft addrefs. I deferve 
not forgivenefs from you. Nor do my Lord M. and his 
fillers from me. I defpife them from my heart, for pre¬ 
fuming to imagine, that I will be controuled by the pro- 
fpeft of any benefits in their power to confer. There is 
not a perfon breathing, but yourfelf, who fhall preferibe 
to me. Your whole conduCt, Madam, has been fo nobly 
principled, and your refentments are fo admirably juft, 
that you appear to me even in a divine light j and in an 
infinitely more amiable one at the fame time, than you 
could have appeared in, had you not fuffered the barbarous 
wrongs, that now fill my mind with anguilh and horror 
at my own recollected villainy to the molt excellent of 
women. 

I repeat, that all I beg for the prefent, is a few lines, to 
guide my doubtful fteps; and (if poflible for you fo far to 
condefcend) to encourage me to hope, that, if I can juftify 
my prefent vows by my future conduCt, I may be per¬ 
mitted the honour to ftyle myfelf 

Eternally Tours, 

R. Lovelace. 
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LETTER CV. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Lord M. and to 
the Ladies of his Houfe. 


[//; Reply to Mifs Montague's of Monday, Aug. 7. p. 340.] 

Luefday, Aug. 8. 

E Xcufe me, my good Lord, and my ever-honoured La¬ 
dies, from accepting of your noble quarterly bounty; 
and allow me to return, with all grateful acknowlegement, 
and true humility, the inclofed earned of your goodnefs to 
me. Indeed I have no need of the one, and cannot pof- 
fibly want the other : But, neverthelefs, have fuch a fenfe 
of your generous favour, that, to my laft hour, I (hall 
have pleafure in contemplating upon it, and be proud of 
the place I hold in the efteem of fuch venerable perfonages, 
to whom I once had the ambition to hope to be related. 

But give me leave to exprefs my concern, that you have 
banilhed your kinfman from your prefence and favour : 
Since now, perhaps, he will be under lefs reftraint than 
ever j and fince I in particular, who had hoped by your 
influences to remain unmolefted for the remainder of my 
days, may be again fubjedted to his perfecutions. 

He has not, my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, offend¬ 
ed againftjw, as he has againft: me\ and yet you could all 
very generoufly intercede for him with me: And fhall I 
be very improper, if I defire, for my own peace-fake ; for 
the fake of other poor creatures, who may be ftill injured 
by him, if he be made quite defperate ; and for the fake 
of all your worthy family j that you will extend to him 
that forgivenefs which you hoped for from me ? and 
this the rather, as I prefume to think, that his daring and 
impetuous fpirit will not be fubdued by violent methods; 
fince I have no doubt, that the gratifying of a prefent 
paflion will be always more prevalent with him, than any 
future profpedls, however unwarrantable the one, or be¬ 


neficial the other. 

Your refentments on my account are extremely gene¬ 
rous, as your goodnefs to me is truly noble : But I am 
not without hope, that he will be properly affedled by the 
evils he has made me fuffen and that, when I am laid low 
and forgotten, your whole honourable family will be enabled 
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to rejoice in his reformation; and fee many of thofe happy 
years together, which, my good Lord, and my dear 
Ladies, you fo kindly wifh to 

Your ever-grateful and obliged 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER CVI. 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 


Thurfday night, Aug. i o. 

"VT OU have been informed by Tourville, how much 
Belton’s illnefs and affairs have engaged me, as well 
as Mowbray and him, fince my former. I called at Smith’s 
on Monday, in my way to Epfom. 

The lady was gone to chapel: But I had the fatisfadlion 
to hear fhe was not worfe; and left my compliments, and 
an intimation that I fhould be out of town for three or four 
days. 

I refer myfelf to Tourville, who will let you know the 
difficulty we had to drive out this meek miflrefs, and frugal 
manager, with her cubs, and to give the poor fellow’s filler 
poffeffion for him of his own houfe; he fkulking mean 
while at an inn at Croydon, too difpirited to appear in his 
own caufe. 

But I muft obferve, that we were probably but juft in 
time to fave the fhatter’d remains of his fortune from this 
rapacious woman, and her accomplices: For, as he cannot 
live long, and fhe thinks fo, we found fhe had certainly 
taken meafures to fet up a marriage, and keep poffeffion 
of all for herfelf and her fons. 

Tourville will tell you how I was forced to ehaftife the 
quondam hoftler in her fight, before I could drive him out 
of the houfe. He had the infolence to lay hands on me : 
And I made him take but one ftep from the top to the 
bottom of a pair of flairs. I thought his neck and all his 
bones had been broken. And then, he being carried out 
neck-and-heels, Thomafme thought fit to walk out after 
him. 

Charming confequences of keeping ; the flate we have 
been fo fond of extolling !—Whatever it may be in ftrong 
health, ficknefs and declining fpirits in the keeper, will let 
him fee the difference. She 






She (hould Toon have him, lhe told a confident, in the 
fpace of fix foot by five; meaning his bed: And then (he 
would let no-body come near him but whom (he pleafed. 
The hoftler-fellow, I fuppofe, would then have been his 
phyfician ; his will ready made for him ; — and widows- 
weeds, probably, ready provided j who knows, but to ap¬ 
pear in them in his own fight; as once I knew an inftance 
in a wicked wife, infulting a hulband (he hated, when (he 
thought him pad recovery: Tho' it gave the man fuch 
fpirits, and fuch a turn, that he got over it, and lived to 
fee her in her coffin, drefs’d out in the very weeds lhe had 
infulted him in. 

So much, for the prefent, for Belton, and hisThomafine. 


s.fy 


I begin to pity thee heartily, now I fee thee in earned, 
in the fruitlefs love thou expreffeft to this angel of a lady; 
and the rather, as, fay what thou wilt, it is impoffible (he 
fhould get over her illnefs, and her friends implacablenefs, 
of which (he has had frelh inftances. 

I hope thou art not indeed difpleafed with the extrafls 
I have made from thy letters for her. The letting her know 
the juftice thou haft done to her virtue in them, is fo much 
in favour of thy ingenuity, that I think in my heart I was 
right; tho’ to any other woman, and to one who had not 
known the word of thee that (he could know, it might 
have been wrong. 

If the end will juftify the means, it is plain, that I have 
done well with regard to you both; fince I have made her 
eafier, and you appear in a better light to her, than other- 
wife you would have done. 

But if, neverthelefs, you are diflatisfied with my having 
obliged her in a point, which I acknowlege to be delicate, 
let us canvas this matter at our firft meeting : And then I 
will (hew you what the extracts were, and what connexions 
I gave them in your favour. 

But furely thou doft not pretend to fay what I (hall, or 
lhall not do, as to the exeeutorlhip. 

I am my own man, I hope. I think thou (houldft 
be glad to have the juftification of her memory left to 
one, who, a. the fame time, thou mayft e aiTured, will 
treat thee, and thy a&ions, with all the lenity the cafe 


will admit. 


I 
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I cannot help exprefling my furprize at one inftance of 
thy felf-partiality ; and that is, where thou fay ft, She had 
need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herfelf from her friends, 
who knows not how to (hew any! 

Surely thou canft not think the cafes alike!—For (he, 
as I underftand, delires but a laft blefling, and a laft for- 
givenefs, for a fault in a manner involuntary , if a fault at 
all ; and hopes not to be received : Thou, to be forgiven 
premeditated wrongs (which, neverthelefs, fhe forgives, on 
condition to be no more molefted by thee); and hopeft to 
be received into favour, and to make the fineft jewel in the 
world thy abfolute property, in confequence of that for¬ 
given efs. 

I w'ill now briefly proceed to relate what has pafled fmce 
my laft, as to the poor lady ; by which thou wilt fee, fhe 
has troubles enough upon her, all fpringing originally 
from thee, without thy needing to add more to them by 
new vexations. And as long as thou canft exert thyfelf 
fo very cavalierly at M. Hall, where every-one is thy pri- 
foner, I fee not but the bravery of thy fpirit may be as 
well gratified in domineering there over half a dozen per- 
fons of rank and diftin&ion, as it could be over a helplefs 
orphan, as I may call this lady, fince fhe has not a Angle 
friend to ftand by her, if I do not; and who will think 
herfelf happy, if fhe can refuge herfelf from thee, and 
from all the world, in the arms of death. 

My laft was dated on Saturday. 

On Sunday, in compliance with her doctor's advice, fhe 
took a little airing. Mrs. Lovick, and Mr. Smith and his 
wife, were with her. After being at Highgate chapel at 
divine fervice, fhe treated them with a little repaft j and 
in the afternoon was at Iflington church,'in her way home; 
returning tolerably chearful. 

She had received feveral letters in my abfence, as Mrs. 
Lovick acquainted me, befides yours. Yours, it feems, 
much diftrefled her ; but fhe ordered the meflenger, who 
prefted for an anfwer, to be told, that it did not require 
an immediate one. 

On Wednefday fhe received a letter from her uncle 
Harlowe {a), in anfwer to one fhe had written to her 

mother 


(tf) See Letter cix. p. 357. 
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mother on Saturday on her knees. It muft be a very cruel 
one, Mrs. Lovick fays, by the effe&s it had upon her : B 
Por, when fhe received it, fhe was intending to take an 
afternoon airing in a coach; but was thrown into fo vio- £ 
lent a fit of hyfterics upon it, that fhe was forced to lie 
down; and (being not recovered thereby) to go to bed 
about eight o’clock. 

On Thurfday morning fhe was up very early; and had , 
recourfe to the Scriptures to calm her mind, as fhe told 
Mrs. Lovick : And, weak as fhe was, would go in a chair 
to Lincoln’s-inn chapel, about eleven. She was brought 
home a little better ; and then fat down to write to her fcj 
uncle. But was obliged to leave off feveral times—To ij 
ftruggle, as fhe told Mrs. Lovick, for an humble temper. 

‘ My heart, faid fhe to the good woman, is a proud heart, (j 
‘ and not yet, I find, enough mortified to my condition ; 

* but, do what I can, will be for prefcribing refenting M 

* things to my pen.’ 

I arrived in town from Belton’s this Thurfday evening; 
and went dire&ly to Smith’s. She was too ill to receive a 
my vifit. But on fending up my compliments, fhe fent £ 
me down word, that fhe fhould be glad to fee me in the a 
morning. 

Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the copy of a meditation s 
collected by the lady from the Scriptures. She has intitled fc 
it. Poor mortals the caufe of their own mifery ; fo intitled, 

J prefume, with intention to take off the edge of her repine- 5 
ings at hardfhips fo difproportioned to her fault, were her 
fault even as great as fhe is inclined to think it. We may ty 
fee by this, the method fhe takes to fortify her mind, and K 
to which flie owes, in a great meafure, the magnanimity 
with which fhe bears her undeferved perfecutions. 

MEDITATION. 

Poor mortals the caufe of their own mifery. , 

QAY not thou. It is thro ’ the Lord that I fell away ; for ( 
^ thou oughtef not to do the thing that he hateth . ( 

Say not thou , He hath caufed me to err ; for he hath no , 

need of the finful man. 

He himfelf made man from the beginning , and left him in ( 
the hand of his own counfel; t 

V 
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Jf thou wilt, to keep the commandments, and to perform 
acceptable faithfulnefs. 

lie hath fet fire and water before theei Stretch forth 
thine hand to whether thou wilt. 

He hath commanded no man to do wickedly ; neither hath 
he given any man licence to fin. 

And now. Lord, what is my hope ? Truly my hope is only 
in thee. 

Deliver me from all my offences ; and make me not a re¬ 
buke unto the foolijb. 

IV,hen thou with rebuke dofi chafien man for fin, thou makefi 
his beauty to con fume away, like as it were a moth fretting 
a garment: Every man therefore is vanity. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me; for 1 am de¬ 
folate and afiiiiied. 

The troubles of my heart are inlarged. O bring thou me 
out of my difireffes f 

Mrs. Smith gave me the following particulars of a 
converfation that palled between herfelf and a young 
clergyman, on Tuefday afternoon, who, as it appears, was 
employed to make inquiries about the lady by her friends. 

He came into the Ihop in a riding-habit, and alked for 
fome Spanifh fnuff; and finding only herfelf there, he de- 
fired to have a little talk with her in the back-lhop. 

He beat about the bufh in feveral diftant queftions, and 
at laft began to talk more diredtly about Mifs Harlowe. 

He faid, He knew her before her fall (That was his im¬ 
pudent word); and gave the fubftance of the following 
account of her, as 1 collected it from Mrs. Smith. 

4 She was then, he faid, the admiration and delight of 
* every-body : He lamented, with great folemnitv, her 
4 backfiiding ; another of his phrafes. Mrs. Smith faid, 
4 He was a fine fcholar ; for he fpoke feveral things Ihe 
4 underltood not; and either in Latin or Greek, Hie could 
4 not tell which ; but was fo good as to give her the Eng- 
4 lifh of them without alking. A fine thing, Ihe faid, 
4 for a fcholar to be fo condefcending ! 

He faid, 4 Her going off with fo vile a rake had given 
4 great fcandal and offence to all the neighbouring ladies, 
4 as well as to her friends.’ 

' He 
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He told Mrs.Smith ‘ how much fhe ufed to be followed by 

* every-one’s eye, whenever fhe went abroad, or to church, 
4 and praifed and blefled by every tongue, as fhe palled; 
4 efpecially by the poor: That fhe gave the fafhion to the 
4 fafhionable, without Teeming herfelf to intend it, or to 
4 know fhe did: That, however, it was pleafant to fee 

* ladies imitate her in drefs and behaviour, who, being un- 
4 able to come up to her in grace and eafe,expofed but their 
4 own affectation and aukwardnefs, at the time that they 
4 thought themfelves fecure of a general approbation, be- 
4 caufe they wore the fame things, and put them on in the 
4 fame manner, that Jhe did, who had every-body’s ad- 
4 miration ; little confidering, that were her perfon like 
4 theirs , or if fhe had had their defe&s, fhe would have 
4 brought up a very different fafhion ; for that nature was 
4 her guide in every-thing, and eafe her fludy ; which, 
4 joined with a mingled dignity and condefcenfion in her 
4 air and manner, whether fhe received or paid a compli- 
4 ment, diftinguifhed her above all her Sex. 

4 He fpoke not, he faid, his own fentiments only on 
4 this occafion, but thofe of every-body : For that the 
4 praifes of Mifs Clariffa Harlowe were fuch a favourite 
4 topic, that a perfon who could not fpeak well upon any 
4 other fubjeCl, was fure to fpeak well upon That; be- 
4 caufe he could fay nothing but what he had heard re- 
4 peated and applauded twenty times over. 

Hence it was, perhaps, that this gentleman accounted 
for the bell things that he faid himfelf; tho’ I muft own 
that the perfonal knowlege of the lady which I am favoured 
with, made it eafy to me to lick into fhape what the good 
woman reported to me, as the character given her by the 
young Levite: For who, even now, in her decline of 
health, fees not that all thefe attributes belong to her ? 

J fuppofe he has not been long come from college, and 
now thinks he has nothing to do, but to blaze away tor a 
fcholar among the ignorant ; as fuch young fellows are apt 
to think thofe who cannot cap verfes with them, and tell 
us how ah antient author expreffed himfelf in Latin on 
a point which, however, they may know how, as well as 
that author, to exprefs in Englifh. 

Mrs. Smith was fo taken with him, that fhe would fain 
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have introduced him to the lady, not quellioning but it 
would be very acceptable to her, to fee one who knew her 
and her friends fo well. But this he declined for feveral 
reafons, which he gave. One was, that perfons of his 
cloth fhould be very cautious of the company they were in, 
especially where Sex was concerned, and where a lady 
had Jlurred her reputation —[1 wifh I had been there, when 
he gave himfelf thefe airs] Another, that he was delired 
to inform himfelf of her prefent way of life, and who her 
vifiters were; for, as to the praifes Mrs. Smith gave the 
lady, he hinted, that Jhe feemed to be a good-natured wo¬ 
man, and might (tho’ for the lady’s fake he hoped not) be 
too partial and fhort-fighted to be trufted to, abfolutely, 
in a concern of fo high a nature as he intimated the talk 
was which he had undertaken; nodding out words of 
doubtful import, and afluming airs of great fignificance, 
(as I could gather) throughout the whole conversation. And 
when Mrs. Smith told him, that the lady was in a very bad 
Hate of health, he gave a carelefs Ihrug—She may be very 
ill, fays he: Her difappointments mull have touch’d her 
to the quick : But Ihe is not bad enough, I dare fay, yet, 
to atone for her very great lapfe, and to expett to be for¬ 
given by thofe whom lhe has fo much difgraced. 

A ftarch’d conceited novice! What would I give he 
had fallen in my way ? 

He went away highly Satisfied with himfelf, no doubt, 
and aflured of Mrs. Smith’s great opinion of his Sagacity 
and learning : But bid her not fay any-thing to the lady 
about him, or his inquiries. And I, for very different 
reafons, injoined the fame thing. 

I am glad, however, for her peace of mind’s fake, that 
they begin to think it behoves them to inquire about her. 


LETTER CVII. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq* 

, Friday , Aug. 11. 

R. Belford acquaints his friend with the generofety of 
Lord M. and the Ladies of his family ; and with the 
lady's gratefulfentiments upon the occafon. 

He fays , that in hopes to avoid the pain of feeing him , Jhe in¬ 
tends to anfwer his letter of the Jib, thd' much againf her 
inclination. ‘ She took great notice,^/ Mr. Belford , of 

‘ that 
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‘ that paflage in yours, which makes necefiary to the 
‘ Divine pardon, the forgivenefs of a perfon caufelefly 
‘ injured. 1 

* Her grandfather, I find, has enabled her at eighteen 

* years of age to make her will, and to devile great 
‘ part of his eftate to whom file pleafes of the family, 
‘ and the reft out of it (if fhe die fingle), at her own 
‘ difcretion; and this to create refpeft to her; as he ap- 

* prehended that fhe would be envied : And fhe now 
‘ refolves to fet about making her will out of hand.* 

Mr. Belford injijis upon the promife he had made him , not to 
molcji the lady: And gives hi?n the contents of her anfwer 
to Lord M. and the Ladies , declining their generous offers. 
See Letter CV. p. 348. 


LETTER CVIII. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Rob. Lovelace, Efq\ 

_ Friday , Aug . 1 r. 

*'T"' IS a cruel alternative to be either forced to fee you, 
or to write to you. But a will of my own has 
been long denied me; and to avoid a greater evil, nay, 
now I may fay, the greateft, I write. 

Were 1 capable of difguifing or concealing my real fen- 
timents, I might fafely, I dare fay, give you the remote 
hope you requeft, and yet keep all my refolutions. But 
I mult tell you, Sir; it becomes my chara&er to tell you; 
that, were I to live more years than perhaps I may weeks, 
and there were not another man in the world, I could not, 
I would not, be yours. 

There is no merit in performing a duty ; 

Religion injoins me, not only to forgive injuries, blit 
to return good for evil. It is all my confolation, and I 
blefs God for giving me That, that I am now in fuch a 
ftate of mind, with regard to you, that I can chearfully 
obey its diflates. And accordingly I tell you, that, where- 
ever you go, I wifh you happy. And in This I mean to 
include every good wifh. 

And now having, with great relu&ance, I own, com¬ 
plied with one of your compulfatory alternatives, I expeft 


the fruits of it. 
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LETTER CIX. 


Mr. John Harlowe, To Mtfs Cl. Harlowe. 

\In anfvcer to bers to her Mother. See p. 338.] 


Monday , Aug. 7. 


Poor ungrateful , naughty Kinswoman , 



OUR mother neither caring, nor being permitted , to 


A write, I am defired to fet pen to paper, tho’ I had 
refolved againft it. 

And fo I am to tell you, that your letters, joined to 
the occalion of them, almoft break the hearts of us all. 

Were we fure you had feen your folly, and were truly 
penitent, and, at the fame time, that you were lo very 
ill as you intimate, I know not what might be done for 
you. But we are all acquainted with your moving ways 
when you want to carry a point. 

Unhappy girl! how miferable have you made us all! 
We, who ufed to vifit with fo much pieafure, now cannot 
endure to look upon one another. 

If you had not known, upon an hundred occalions, how 
dear you once was to us, you might judge of it, now, were 
you to know how much your folly has unhing’d us all. 

Naughty, naughty girl! You fee the fruits of prefer¬ 
ring a rake and libertine to a man of fobriety and morals. 
Againft full warning, againft better knowlege. And fuch 
a model! creature too, as you was! How could you think 
of fuch an unworthy preference ? 

Your mother can't alk, and your filler knows not in 
modelly honxj to alk; and fo I alk you, If you have any 
reafon to think yourfelf with child by this villain ?—You 
muft anfvver this, and anfwer it truly, before any thing 
can be refolved upon about you. 

You may well be touched with a deep remorfe for your 
mifdeeds. Could I ever have thought that my doating- 
piece, as every-one called you, would have done thus ? 
To be fure I loved you too well. But that is over now. 
Yet, tho’ I will not pretend to anfwer for any-body but 
myfelf, for my own part, I fay, God forgive you! And this 
is all from 


Tour afflifled Uncle, 


John Harlowe. 


The 
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The following Meditation was flitch'd to the bottom 
of this Letter, with black filk. 

MEDITATION. 

^ That thou wouldfl hide me in the grave f That thou 
wouldfl keep me fecret, till thy wrath be pafl ! 

My face is foul with weeping: and on my eye-lid is the 
fhadow of death. 

My friends fcorn me ; but mine eye poureth out tears unto 
God. 

A dreadfulfound is in my ears j in profperity the deflroyer 
came upon me f 

I have finned l What Jhall I do unto thee, O thou Pre- 
ferver of men f Why hafl thou fet me as a mark againfl thee ; 
fo that I am a burden to 7 nyfelf! 

When 1 fay, My bed Jhall comfort me ; My couch Jhall eafe 
my complaint; 

Then thou fcarefl me with dreams, and terrifiefl me thro* 
vifions. 

So that my foul choofeth fir angling, and death rather than 

life. 

I loath it! 1 would not live alway !-—Let me alone; for 
my days are vanity ! 

He hath made me a by-word of the people; and aforetime 
I was as a tabret. 

My days are pafl, my purpofes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart. 

When 1 looked for good, then evil came unto me ; and when 
I waited for light, then came darknefs. 

And where now is my hope ?— 

Yet all the days of tny appointed time will I wait, till tny 
change come. 

LETTER CX. . 

MifsCh . Harlowe, To John Harlowe, Efq ; 

Honoured Sir, Thurfday, Aug. io. 

I T was an a£t of charity I begged: Only for a laft blefT- 
.ing, that I'might die in peace. I aik not to be re¬ 
ceived again, as my fevere filler (Oh ! that I had not writ- 

ten 
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ten to her!) is pleafed to fay, is my view. Let that grace 
be denied me when I do! 

I could not look forward to my laft fcene with comfort, 
without feeking, at leaft, to obtain the blefling I petitioned 
for; and that with a contrition fo deep, thht I deferved not, 
were it known, to be turned over from the tender nature 
of a mother, to the upbraiding pen of an uncle; and to be 
wounded by a cruel queftion, put by him in a (hocking 
manner ; and which a little, a very little time, will better 
anfwer than I can : For I am not either a harden’d or (hame- 
lefs creature: If I were, I (hould not have been fo folici- 
tous to obtain the favour I fued for. 

And permit me to fay, that I a(ked it as well for my 
father and mother’s fake, as for my own ; for I am fure, 
They at leaft will be uneafy, after I am gone, that they 
refufed it to me. 

I (hould ftili be glad to have theirs, and yours. Sir, and 
all your bleflings, and your prayers: But, denied in fuch 
a manner, I will not prefume again to alk it: Relying 
intirely on the Almighty’s; which is never denied, when 
fupplicated for with fuch true penitence, as I hope mine is. 

God preferve my dear uncle, and all my honoured 
friends! prays 

Tour unhappy Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER CXI. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Yarmouth , If 'e of Wight t Monday , Aug. 7. 

My dearcfi creature , 

I Can write juft now but a few lines. I cannot tell how 
to bear the found of that Mr. Belford for your Execu¬ 
tor, cogent as your reafons for that meafure are: And 
yet I am (irmly of opinion, that none of your relations 
(hould be named for the truft. But I dwell the lefs upon 
this fubjett, as I hope (and cannot bear to apprehend the 
contrary) that you will dill live many, many years. 

Mr. Hickman, indeed, fpeaks very handfomely of Mr. 
Belford. But he, poor man ! has not much penetration. If 
he had, he would hardly think fo well of me as he does. 
Vol. VI. R I have 
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l have a particular opportunity of fending this by a 
friend of my aunt Harman’s; who is ready to fet out for 
London ( and this occafions my hurry), and is to return 
.out of hand. I expedl therefore by him a large pacquet 
from you; and hope and long for news of your amended 
health: Which Heaven grant to the prayers of 

Your pver-ajfettionate 

Anna Howe. 

LETTER CXII. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Friday, Aug. 11. 

I Will fend you a large pacquet, as you defire and ex¬ 
pert ; iince I can do it by fo fafe a conveyance: But 
not all that is come to my hand—For I mull own, that 
my friends are very fevere; too fevere for any-body who 
loves them not, to fee their letters. You, my dear, would 
not call them my friends , you faid, long ago ; but my re¬ 
lations: Indeed I cannot call them my relations , I think !- 
But I am ill; and therefore, perhaps, more peevilh than I 
ihould be. It is difficult to go out of ourfelves to give a 
judgment againll ourfelves; and yet, oftentimes, to pafs . 
a juji judgment, we ought. 

I thought I Ihould alarm you in the choice of my Exe¬ 
cutor. But the fad neceffity I am reduced to mult excufe me. 

I fhall not repeat any-thing I have faid before on that 
fubjett: But if your objections will not be anfwered to 
your fatisfa&ion, by the papers and letters I fhall inclofe, 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, to 9, I mull think myfelf in another 
inllance unhappy; fince I am engaged too far (and with 
my own judgment too) to recede. 

As I have the accompanying tranfcripts from Mr. Bel- 
ford in confidence from his friend’s letters to him, I mull 
infill, that you fuffer no foul but yourfelf to perufe them ; 
and that you return them by the very firll opportunity; 
that fo no ufe may be made of them, that may do hurt ei¬ 
ther to the original writer, or to the communicator. You’ll 
obferve I am bound by promife to this care. If thro’ my 
means any mifchief ihould arife, between this humane and 
that inhuman libertine, I ihould think myfelf utterly in- 
excufable. X fob- 
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I fubjoin a lift of the papers or letters I fhall indofe. 
You muft return them all, when perufed [a). 

I am very much tired and fatigued — with — I don’t 
know what—with writing, I think—But molt with myfelf, 
and with a fituation I cannot help afpiring to get out of, 
and above I 

O, my dear, ’tis a fad, a very fad world!—While under 
our parents prote&ing wings, we know nothing at all of 
it. Book-learned and a fcribbler, and looking at people 
as I faw them as vifitors or vifiting, I thought I knew a 
great deal of it. Pitiable ignorance !—Alas! I knew no¬ 
thing at all! 

With zealous wifhes for your happinefs, and the hap- 
pinefs of every one dear to you, I am, and will ever be, 
Tour gratefully‘affectionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 


LETTER CXIII. 

Mr. AntonyHarlowe, To Mifs Cl. Harlowe. 

[In reply to her $ 9 to her uncle Harlowe, of Thurfday , 

Aug. 10.] 

Unhappy girll Aug.iz. 

A S your uncle Harlowe choofes not to anfwer your 
pert letter to him ; and as mine written to you be- 


i 


Aug. 3,4. 


| Aug. 


(a) i. A Letter from Mil's Montague, dated - - Aug. i. 

2. A copy of my anfwer - - Aug. 3. 

3. Mr. Belford's letter to me, which will {hew you - 
what my requeft was to him ; and his compli¬ 
ance with it j and the defired extracts from his 
friend’s letters. 

4. A copy of my anfwer, with thanks j and requeft- 

ing him to undertake the Executorlhip 
Mr. Belford’s acceptance of the tiuft - Aug. 4. 

Mifs Montague’s letter, with a generous offer y . 
from Lord M. and the Ladies of that family £ 

Mr. Lovelace’s to me - - Aug. 

Copy of mine to Mifs Montague, in anfwer to > » 
hers of the day before - - S ®* 

9. Copy of my anfwer to Mr. Lovelace - Aug. 

You will fee by thefe feveral letters, written and received in fo little 
a fpace of time (to fay nothing of what I have received and written, 
which I cannot {hew you) how little opportunity or leifure I can have 
lor writing my own ftory, 
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fore (a) was written as if it were in the fpirit of prophecy, 
as you have found to your forrow; and as you are now 
making yourfelf worfe than you are in your health, and 
better than you are in your penitence, as we are <very well 
ajj'ured , in order to move compaflion ; which you do not 
deferve, having had fo much warning : For all thefe rea- 
fons, I take up my pen once more; tho’ I had told your 
brother t at his going to Edinburgh , that I would not write 
to you, even were you to write to me, without letting him 
know. So indeed had we all ; for he prognollicated what 
would happen, as to your applying to us, when you knew 
not how to help it. 

Brother John has hurt your nicenefs, it feems, by alk- 
ing you a plain queflion, which your mother’s heart is 
too full of grief to let her alk ; and modelly will not let 
your filler alk, tho’ but the confequence of your actions— 
And yet it ?nujl be anfwered, before you’ll obtain from 
your father and mother, and us, the notice you hope for, 
I can tell y r ou that. 

You lived feveral guilty weeks with one of the vileft 
fellows that ever drew breath, at bed as well as board, no 
doubt (for is not his character known ?); and pray don’t 
be alhamed to be alked after what may naturally come of 
l'uch free living. This modelly, indeed, would have be¬ 
come you for eighteen years of your life—You’ll be plea- 
fed to mark that — but makes no good figure compared 
with your behaviour fince the beginning of April lalt. So 
pray don’t take it up, and wipe your mouth upon it, as 
if nothing had happened. 

But, may be, I likewife am too fhocking to your nice¬ 
nefs !— Oh, girl, girl! your modelly had better been lhewn 
^t the right time and place! — Every-body, but you, be¬ 
lieved what the Rake was: But you would believe nothing 
bad of him—What think you now ? 

Your folly has ruined all our peace. And who knows 
where it may yet end ? — Your poor father but yefterday 
Ihewed me this text : With bitter grief he Ihewed it me, 
poor man ! And do you lay it to your heart: 

‘ A father waketh for his daughter, when no man 
* knoweth; and the care for her taketh away his fleep— 

‘ When 


(a) VeU I. /. 2x4. 
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* When (he is young, left (he pafs away the flower of her 

* age (and you know what propofuls were made to you at 

* different times ) : And, being married, left (he ftiould be 

* hated: In her virginity, left (he fhould be defiled, and 
. * gotten with child in her father’s houfe ( 1 don t make the 

‘ words, mind that ): And, having an hufband, left (he 

* (hould mifhehave herfelf.’ And what fellows ? * Keep 

* a fure watch over a fhamelcfs daughter (yet no watch 
‘ could hold you! ), left fhe make thee a laughing-flock to 

* thine enemies (us you have made us all to this curfed Love * 
‘ lace )y and a bye-word in the city, and-a reproach among 
‘ the people, and make thee afhamed before the mulci- 

* tude.’ Ecclus. xlii. 9, 10, &c. 

Now will you wi(h you had not written pertly. Your 

fifter’s feverities !— Never, girl, fay that is fevere, that is 
deferved. You know the meaning of words. No body 
better. Would to the Lord you had afled up but to 
one half of what you know. Then had we not been dif- 
appointed and grieved, as we all have been: And no-body 
more than him who was 

Tour loving Uncle y 

Antony Harlowe. 

This will be with you to-morrow. Perhaps you may be 
- fuffered to have fome part of your eftate, after you 
have fmarted a little more. Your pcrtly-anfwered 
uncle John, who is your truftce, will not have you 
be deftitute. But we hope all is not true that we 
hear of you . — Only take care, I advife you, that, bad 
as you have adled, you adt not ftill worfe, if it be 
poflible to adt worfe. Improve upon the hint. 

LETTER CXIV. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Ant. Harlowe, Efq\ 

Honoured Sir, Sunday , Aug. 13. 

• "PAM very forry for my pert letter to my uncle Har- 
J lowe. Yet I did not intend it to be pert. People 
new to misfortune may be too eafily moved to impatience, 
The fall of a regular perfon, no doubt, is dreadful and 
inexcufable. It is like the fin of apoftafy. Would to Hea- 
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ven, however, that I had had the circumftances of mine 
inquired into* 

If, Sir, I make myfelf worfe than I am in my health, 
and better than I am in my penitence, it is fit I fhould be 
punilhed for my double diffimulation : And you have the 
pleafure of being one of my punifhers. My fincerity in 
both refpe&s will, however, be beftj unified by the event. 
To that I refer. —May Heaven give you always as much 
comfort in refle&ing upon the reprobation I have met 
with, as you feem to have pleafure in mortifying a poor 
creature, extremely mortified j and that from a right fenfe, 
as (he prefumes to hope, of her own fault! 

What you have heard of me I cannot tell. When the 
neared and deareft relations give up an unhappy wretch, 
it is not to be wondered at, that thole who are not related 
to her are ready to take up and propagate flanders againft 
her. Yet I think I may defy calumny itfelf, and (ex¬ 
cepting the fatal, tho’involuntary Hep of April 10.) wrap 
myfelf in my own innocence, and beeafy. I thank you. 
Sir, neverthelefs, for your caution , mean it what it will. 

As to the queftion required of me to anfwer, and which 
is allowed to be too (hocking either for a mother to put to 
a daughter, or a filler to a filler; and which, however, 
you fay, I mujl anfwer.—O Sir!—And muft I anfwer ?— 
This then be my anfwer : — ‘A little time, a much left 
< time than is imagined, will afford a more fatisfattory 
* anfwer to my whole family, and even to my brother and 
« fifter , than I can give in words.’ 

Neverthelefs, be pleafed to let it be remembred, that I 
did not petition for a refloration to favour. I could not 
hope for that. Nor yet to be put in polfelfion of any part 
of my own ellate. Nor even for means of necelfary fubfill- 
ence from the produce of that ellate—But only for a blefT- 
irtg ; for a laji b)effing ! 

And this I will further add, becaufe it is true , that I 
have no wilful crime to charge againll myfelf: No free 
living at bed and at board, as you phrafe it! 

Why, why. Sir, were not other inquiries made of me, as 
well as this Ihocking one ?—Inquiries that modelly nvould 
have permitted a mother or a filler to make ; and which, if I 

may 
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may be excufed to fay fo, would have been Hill lefs impro¬ 
per, and more charitable, to have been made by uncles (were 
the mother forbid , or the filter not inclined f to make them,- 
than thofe they have m ide. 

Altho’ my humble application has brought upon me io 
much fevere reproach, I repent not that I have written to 
my mamma (altho’T cannot but wifh that I had not written 
to my filler); becaufe I have fatisfied a dutiful confeioufnefs 
by it, however unanfwered by the wifhed-for fuccefs. Ne- 
verthelefs, I cannot help faying, that mine is indoed a 
hard fate, that I cannot beg pardon for my capital errors 
without doing it in fuch terms, as lhall be an aggravation 
of the offence. 

But I had bell leave off, left, as my full mind, I find, is 
riling to my pen, I have other pardons to beg, as I mul¬ 
tiply lines, where none at all will be given. 

God Almighty blefs, preferve, and comfort my dear 
forrowing and grievoufly offended father and mother !— 
And continue in honour, favour, and merit, my happy 

/jfter!_May God forgive my brother, and protedl him 

from the violence of hu own temper, as well as from the 
deftroyer of his filler’s honour!—And may you, my dear 
uncle, and your no lefs now than ever dear brother, my 
fecond papa, as he ufed to bid me call him, be blefled an 
happy in them all, and in each other!-—And, in order to 
this, may you all fpeedily banilh from your remembrance 
for ever. 

The unhappy Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER CXV. 

Airs, Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Monday , Aug. 14. 

A LL your friends here, my dear young Lady, now 
feem Let upon propoling to you to go to one of the 
Plantations. This, I believe, is owing to fome mifrepre- 
fentations of Mr. Brand; from whom they have received 

a letter. . 

I wilh with all my heart, that you could, confiltently 
with your own notions of honour, yield to the prefling 
requefts of all Mr. Lovelace’s family in his behalf. This, 
, R -4 I think, 
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I think, would flop every mouth; and, in time, recon¬ 
cile every-body to you. For your own friends will not 
believe that he is in earned to marry you; and the hatred 
between the families is fuch, that they will not condefcend 
to inform themfelves better ; nor would believe him , if he 
were ever fo folemnly to avow that he is. 

I fhould be very glad to have in readinefs, upon occa- 
fion, feme brief particulars of your fad dory under your 
own hand. But, let me tell you, at the fame time, that 
no mifreprefentations, nor even your own confeflion, fhall 
leficn my opinion, either of yonr piety, or of your pru¬ 
dence in eflential points ; becaufe I know it was always 
your humble way to make light faults heavy againd your- 
felf: And well might you, my deared young Lady, ag¬ 
gravate your own failings, who have ever had fo few ; 
and thofe few fo flight, that your ingenuity has turned mod 
of them into excellencies. 

Neverthelefs, let me advife you, my dear Mifs Clary, 
to difcountenance any vifits, that may, with the cenfo- 
rious, afFedt your character. As that has not hitherto dif¬ 
fered by your 'wilful default, I hope you will not, in a 
defponding negligence ( fatisfying yourfelf with a confci- 
oufnefs of your own innocence), permit it to fufter. Dif¬ 
ficult fituations, you know, my dear young Lady, are the 
teds not only of prudence, but of virtue. 

I think, I mud own to you, that, fince Mr. Brand’s 
letter has been received, I have a renewed prohibition to 
attend you. However, if you will give me leave, that 
fhall not detain me from you. Nor would I flay for that 
leave, if I were not in hopes, that, in this critical fitua- 
tion, I may be able to do you fervice here. 

I have often bad meffages and inquiries after your health, 
from the truly reverend Dr. I.ewen, who has always ex- 
preffed, and dill expreffes, infinite concern for you. He 
intirely difapproves of the meafures of the family, with 
regard to you. He is too much indifpofed to go abroad. 
But, were he in good health, he would not, as I under- 
dand, vifit at Harlowe-Place; having been unhandfomely 
treated, fome time ago, by your brother, on his offering 
to mediate between your family and you. 

, 1 AM 
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I am juft now informed, that your coufin Morden is 
arrived in England. He is at Canterbury, it feems, look¬ 
ing after fome concerns he has there; and is foon expe&ed 
in thefe parts. Who knows what may arife from his ar¬ 
rival ? — God be with you, my deareft Mifs Clary, and be 
your Comforter and Suftainer. And never fear but'he will; 
for I am fure, I am very fure, that you put your whole 
truft in Him. 

And what, after all, is this world, on which we fo much 
depend for durable good, poor creatures that we are 1— 
When all the joys of it, and (what is a balancing com¬ 
fort) all the troubles of it, are but momentary, and vanifti 
like a morning dream ? 

And be this remembred, my deareft young Lady, that 
worldly joy claims no kindred with the joys we are bid to 
afpire after. Thefe latter we muft be fitted for by afflic¬ 
tion and difappointment. You are therefore in the direct 
road to glory, however thorny the path you are in. And 
I had almoft faid, that it depends upon yourfelf, by your 
patience,and By your refignednefs to the difpenfation (God 
enabling you, who never fails the true penitent, and fincere 
invoker), to be an heir of a blefled immortality. 

But this glory, I humbly pray, that you may not be 
permitted to enter into, ripe as you are fo foon likely to 
be for it, till with your gentle hand (a pleafure I have fo 
often, as you know, promifed to myfelf) you have clofed 
the eyes of 

Tour maternally-aff'efiionate 

Judith Norton. 

\ 1 1 

LETTER CXVI. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs. Norton. 

Tburfday y Aug. 17. 

HAT Mr. Brand, or anybody, can have written 
or faid to my prejudice, I cannot imagine; and yet 
fome evil reports have gone out againft me; as I find by 
fome hints in a very fevere letter written to me by my uncle 
Antony . Such a letter as I believe was never written to 
any poor creature, who, by ill health of body, as well as 
of mind, was before tottering on the brink of the grave. 
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But my friends may poffibly be better juftified than the re¬ 
porters.—For who knows what they may have heard ? 

You give me a kind caution, which feems to imply 
more than you exprefs, when you advife me againft coun¬ 
tenancing of vifitors that may difcredit me. You ftiould, 
in fo tender a point, my dear Mrs. Norton, have fpoken 
quite out. Surely, I have had afflictions enow to make 
my mind fitted to bear any-thing. But I will not puzzle 
myfelf by conjettural evils. I might, if I had not enow 
that were certain. And I lhall hear all, when it is thought 
proper that I fhould. Mean time, let me fay, for your 
fatisfaCtion, that I know not that I have any-thing crimi¬ 
nal or difreputable to anfwer for either in word or deed, 
fince the fatal i oth of April laft. 

You defire an account of what paffes between me and 
my friends; and alfo particulars, or brief heads, of my 
lad ftory, in order to ferve me as occafions lhall offer. My 
dear good Mrs. Norton, you lhall have a whole pacquet 
of papers, which I have fent to my Mifs Howe, when 
flie returns them; and you fhall have, belides, another 
pacquet (and that with this letter), which I cannot at pre¬ 
sent think of fending to that dear friend, for the fake of my 
cum relations ; whom fhe is already but too eager to cen- 
fure heavily. From thefe you will be able to colled a 
great deal of my ftory. But for what is previous to thefe 
papers, and which more particularly relates to what I have 
fuftered from Mr. Lovelace, you muft have patience ; for 
at prefent I have neither head nor heart for fuch fubjeCls. 
The papers I fend you with this will be thofe mentioned 
in the margin (<a). You muft reftore them to me, as foon 
as perufed; and, upon your honour, make no ufe of any 
intelligence you have from me, but by my confent. 

* Thefe communications you muft not, my good Mrs. 

Norton, 

(*) I. A copy of mine to my filler, begging off my father’s maledi¬ 
ction, dated July 21. 

2. My filler’s anfwer, dated July 27. 

3. Copy of my fecond letter to my filler, dated July 29, 

4. My filler’s anfwer, dated Aug. 3. 

5. Copy of my letter to my mother, dated Aug. 5. 

6. My uncle Harlowe’s letter, dated Aug. 7. 

7. C py of my anfwer to it, dated the 10th. 

t. . .8 I. Letter from my uncle Antony, dated the 12th. 

«. .. 9- And* the copy of my anfwer to it, dated the 13 th* 
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Norton, look upon as appeals againft my relations. On 
the contrary, I am heartily forry, that they have incurred 
the difpleafure of fo excellent a divine as Dr. Lewen. But 
you defire to have every-thing before you; and I think 
you ought ; for who knows, as you fay, but you may be 
applied to at laft, to adminifter comfort from their con¬ 
ceding hearts, to one that wants it; and who fometimes, 
judging by what Ihe knows of her own heart, thinks her- 
felf intitled to it? 

I know, that I have a moll indulgent and fweet-tem- 
pered mother; but, having to deal with violent fpirits, 
Ihe has too often forfeited that peace of mind, which Ihe 
fo much prefers, by her over-concern to preferve it. 

I am fure Ihe would not have turned me over for an an- 
fwer to a letter written with fo contrite and fervent a fpirit, 
as was mine to her, to a manly fpirit, had Ihe been left to 
herfelf. 

But, my dear Mrs. Norton, might not, think you, the 
revered lady have favoured me with one private line ?— 
If not, might not Ihe have permitted you to have written 
by her order, or connivance, one foftening, one motherly 
line, when fhe faw her poor girl borne fo hard upon ? 

O no, Ihe might not!—Becaufe her heart, to be fare, is 
in their meafures !—And if Jhe think them right, perhaps 
•they muji be right ! — At leaft knowing only what they 
know]— And yet they might know all, if they would!— 
And polfibly, in their own good time, they think to make 
proper inquiry. — My application was made to them but 
lately — Yet how grievous will it be to their hearts, if 
their time Ihould be out of time! 

By the letters I have fent to Mifs Howe, you will fee, 
when you have them before you, that Lord M. and the 
Ladies of his family, jealous as they are of the honour of 
their houfe (to exprefs myfelf in their language), think bet¬ 
ter of me than my own relations do. You will fee an in- 
ftance of their generality to me, which has extremely af¬ 
fected me. * 

Some of the letters in the fame pacquet will alfo let you 
into the knowlege of a ftrange Hep which I have taken 
(ftrange you will think it); and, at the fame time, give 
you my reafons for it (*). It 

(0 ) She means that of making Mr. Belfort her Executor, 
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It mull be expe&ed, that fituations uncommonly difficult 
will make neceffary fome extraordinary fteps, which but 
for thofe fituations would be hardly excufeable. It will 
be very happy indeed, and fomewhat wonderful, if all the 
meafures I have been driven to take fhould be right. A 
pure intention, void of all undutiful refentment, is what 
mull be my confolation, whatever others may think of 
thofe meafures, when they come to know them : Which, 
however, will hardly be till it is out of my power to juftify 
them, or to anfwer for myfelf. 

I am glad to hear of my coufin Morden’s fafe arrival. I 
fhould wilh to fee him methinks : But I am afraid, that he 
will fail with the dream ; as it mult be expelled, that he will 
hear what they have to fay firil.—But what I mod fear, is, 
that he will take upon himfelf to avenge me—Rather than 
this ffiould happen, I would have him look upon me as a 
creature utterly unworthy of his concern; at lealt of his 
‘vindi&i've concern. 

How foothing to the wounded heart of your Clariflfa, 
how balmy, are the affuranccs of your continued love and 
favour ! — Love me, my dear mamma Norton, continue 
to love me to the end !—I now think, that I may, without 
prefumption, premife to deferse your love to the end. And 
when I am gone, cheriih my memory in your worthy 
heart; for in fo doing you will cheriih the memory of one, 
who loves and honours you more than Ihe can exprefs. 

But when I am no more, get over, I charge you, as foon 
as you can, the fmarting pangs of grief that will attend a 
recent lofs; and let all be early turned into that fweetly- 
melancholy Regard to MEMORY, which, engaging us 
to forget all faults, and to remember nothing but what was 
thought amiable, gives more pleafure than pain to furvi- 
vors — Efpecially if they can comfort themfelves with the 
humble hope, that the Divine mercy has taken the dear de¬ 
parted to itfelf. 

And what is the fpace of time to look backward upon, 
between an early departure and the longed furvivance ?— 
And what the confolation attending the fweet hope of 
meeting again, never more to be feparated, never more to 
be pained, grieved, or afperfed ! — But mutually bleffing, 
and being bleded, to all eternity! 
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In the contemplation of this happy (late, in which I hope, 
in God’s good time, to rejoice with you, my beloved Mrs. 
Norton, and alfo with my dear relations, all reconciled to, 
and blefling the child againft whom they are now fo much 
incenfed, I conclude myfelf 

Your Fver-dutiful and affe&ionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER CXVII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

Sunday , Aug . 13. 

I Don’t know what a devil ails me j but I never was fo 
much indifpofed in my life. At firft, I thought fome 
of my bleffed relations here had got a dofe adininiftred 
to me, in order to get the whole houfe to themfelves. But 
as I am the hopes of the family, I believe they would not 
be fo wicked. 

I mud lay down my pen. I cannot write with any 
fpirit at all. What a plague can be the matter with me! 

OP OP 

Lo r d M. paid me juft now a curfed gloomy vifit, to 
alk how I do after bleeding. His filters both drove away 
yefterday, God be thanked. But they alked not my leave; 
and hardly bid me good-bye. My Lord was more tender, 
and more dutiful than I expected. Men are lefs unforgiving 
than women. I have reafon to fay fo, I am fure. For, 
befides implacable Mifs Harlowe, and the old Ladies, the 
two Montague Apes han’t been near me yet. 

Op Op 

Neither eat, drink, nor deep!-A piteous cafe, Jack ! 
If I Ihould die like a fool now, people would fay Mifs 
Harlowe had broke my heart.— That lhe <vcxes me to the 
heart, is certain. 

Confounded fqueamilh ! I would fain write it off. But 
muft lay down my pen again. It won't do. Poor Love¬ 
lace!—What a devil ails thee ? 

00 OP 

‘V- 

Well, but now let’s try for’t—Hoy-Hoy-Hoy ! Con¬ 
found me for a gaping puppy, how I yawn !—Where Ihall 

I be- 
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I begin ? At thy Executorfhip ?—Thou fhalt have a double ’~ 
office of it: For I really think thou may ft fend me a coffin 
and a fhroud. I fliall be ready for them by the time they 
can come down. 

What a little fool is this Mifs Harlowe! I warrant fhe’ll 
now repent that fhe refufed me. . Such a lovely young 
widow-—What a charming widow would fhe have made ! 
How would fhe have adorned the weeds! To be a widow 
in the frft twelvemonth is one of the greateft felicities that 
can befall a fine lady. Such pretty employment in new 
difmals , when fhe had hardly worn round her blazing joy¬ 
fuls ! Such lights, and fuch fhades! how would they fet 
off one another, and be adorned by the wearer!- 

Go to the devil !-I will write !-Can I do any-thing elfe ? 

They would not have me write, Belford.—I muft be • 
ill indeed, when I can’t write.— 

qp qp 

But thou feemeft nettled, Jack! Is it becaufe I was 
ftung ? It is not for two friends, any more than for man - 
and wife, to be out of patience at one time. —What muft 
be the confequence, if they are ?—I am in no fighting mood 
juft now : But as patient and paffive as the chickens that 
are brought me in broth—For I am come to that already. 

But I can tell thee, for all this, be thy own man , if thou . 
wilt, as to theExecutorfhip, I will never fuffer thee to ex- 
pofe my letters. They are too ingenuous by half to be feen. 
And I abfolutely infill upon it, that, on receipt of this, 
thou burn them all. 

I will never forgive thee that impudent and unfriendly 
reflection, of my cavaliering it here over half a dozen per- 
fons of diftinClion : Remember, too, thy poor helplefs or¬ 
phan —Thefe reflections are too ferious; and thou art alfo 
too ferious, for me to let thefe things go off as jelling; not- 
withftanding the Roman ftile is preferved; and, indeed, 
but juft preferved. By my foul. Jack, if I had not been 
taken thus egregioufly cropfick, I would have been up 
with thee, and the lady too, before now. 

But write on, however : And fend me copies, if thou 
canft, of all that pafies between our Charlotte and Mifs 
Harlowe. I’ll take no notice of what thou communicateft 
of that fort, I like not the people here the worfe for their 
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generous offer to the lady. But you fee flie is as proud as 
implacable. There’s no obliging her. She’d rather fell, 
her cloaths, than be beholden to any-body, altho’ fhc 
would oblige by permitting the obligation. 

Oh Lord 1 Oh Lord!—Mortal ill—Adieu, Jack! 




I was forced to leave off, I was fo ill,, at this place. 
And what doft think ? My uncle brought the parfon of 
the parifli to pray by me; for his chaplain is at Oxford. 

I was lain down in my night-gown over my waiftcoat,. 
and in a doze : And, when I open’d my eyes, who Ihould 
I fee, but the parfon kneeling on one fide the bed; Lord 
M. on the other j Mrs. Greme, who had been fent for to 
tend me , as they call it, at the feet: God be thanked, my 
Lord, faid I, in an ecftafy !—Where’s Mifs ? — For I 
thought they were going to marry me. 

They thought me delirious, at firft, and pray’d louder 
and louder. 

This roufed me: Off the bed I ftarted; Aid my feet 
into my flippers; put my hand in my waiftcoat pocket, 
and pulled out thy letter with my Beloved’s meditations 
in it: My Lord, Dr. Wright, Mrs. Greme, you have 
thought me a very wicked fellow: But, fee 1 I can read 
you as good as you can read me. 

They flared at one another. I gaped, and read, Poor 
m o-or-tals the cau-o-aufe of their own — their own 
mif-fer-ry. 

It is as fuitable to my cafe, as to the lady’s, as thou’lt ob- 
ferve, if thou readeft it again (a). At the paffage where 
it is faid. That when a man is chaftened for fin, his beauty 
confumes away, I ftept to the glafs: A poor figure, by 
Jupiter, cried I!—And they all praifed and admired me ; 
lifted up their hands and their eyes ; and the Dodtor faid. 
He always thought it impoflible, that a man of my fenfe 
could be fo wild as the world laid I was. My Lord 
chuckled for joy; congratulated me j and, thank my dear 
Mifs Harlowe, I got high reputation among good, bad, 
and indifferent. In lhort, I have eftablilhed myfelf for ever 
with all here.—But, O Belford, even this will not do!—I 
muft leave off again. 


(<*) See f>. 352 * 
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A visit from the Montague fillers, led in by my hob- 
ling uncle, to congratulate my amendment and reforma¬ 
tion both in one. What a lucky event this illnefs, with 
this meditation in my pocket; for we were all to pieces 
before! Thus, when a boy, have I joined with a croud 
coming out of church, and have been thought to have 
been there myfelf. 

I am incenfed at the infolence of the young Levite. 
Thou wilt highly oblige me, if thou’lt find him out, and 
fend me his ears in the next letter. 

My charmer miftakes me, if lhe thinks I propofed her 
writing to me, as an alternative that Ihould difpenfe with 
my attendance upon her. That it lhall not do, nor did I 
intend it fhould, unlefs lhe had pleafed me better in the 
contents of it than lhe has done. Bid her read again. I 
gave no fuch hopes. I would have been with her in 
fpite of you both, by to-morrow, at fartheft, had I not 
been laid by the heels thus, like a helplefs mifcreant. 

But I grow better and better every hour, I fay : The 
Doftor fays not: But I am fure I know beft : And I will 
foon be in London, depend on’t. But fay nothing of this 
to my dear, cruel, and implacable Mifs Harlowe. 

A-dieu-u, Ja-aack—What a gaping puppy (Yaw-n! 
yaw-n ! yaw-n!) 


Thy Lovelace. 


LETTER CXVIII. 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, E/qy 

Monday, Aug. 14 . 

I Am extremely concerned for thy illnefs. I fhould be 
very forry to lofe thee. Yet, if thou dieft fo foon, I 
could wilh, from my foul, it had been before the beginning 
of laft April: And this as well for thy fake, as for the fake 
of the moft excellent woman in the world : For then thou 
wouldlt not have had the molt crying fin of thy life to an- 
fwgr'for. 

I wa-i told on Saturday, that thou wert very much out 
of ordf.r ; and this made me forbear writing till I heard 
further. Harry, on his return from thee, confirmed the 
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bad way thou art in. But I hope Lord M. in his unmerited 
. tendernefs for thee, thinks the word of thee. What can it 
be, Bob ? A violent fever, they fay ; but attended with 
odd and fevere fymptoms.. 

I will not trouble thee, in the way thou art in, with 
what paflfes here with Mifs Harlowe. I wifh thy repent¬ 
ance as fwift as thy illnefs ; and as efficacious, if thou died; 
for it is elfe to be feared, that She and You will never 
meet in one place. 

I told her how ill you are. Poor man ! faid fhe. Dan - 
geroujly ill, fay you ? 

Dangeroufly indeed , Madam ! — So Lord M. fends me 
word 1 

God be merciful to him, if he die! faid the admirable 
creature.— Then, after a paufe, Poor wretch !—May he 
meet with the mercy he has not ffiewn ! 

I fend this by a fpecial meflenger : For I am impatient 
to hear how it goes with thee.— If I have received thy 
lafl letter, what melancholy refle&ions wiii that lafl, fo 
full of lhocking levity, give to 


Ihy true Friend, 


John Belford. 


LETTER CXIX. 


Air. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


Tuefday, Aug . 15 . 


1 1 HANK thee, Jack, mod heartily I thank thee, for 
the fober conclufion of thy lad! — I have a good 
mind, for the lake of it, to forgive thy till-now abfolutely 
unpardonable extracts. 

But doll think I will lofe fuch an angel, fuch a forgiving 
angel, as this ?—By my foul, I will not!—To pray for 
mercy for fuch an ingrateful mifereant!—How fhe wounds, 
how Ihe cuts me to the foul, by her exalted generofity!— 
But She mud have mercy upon me fird !—Then will fhe 
teach me a reliance, for the fake of which her prayer for 
me will be anfwered. 

But haden, haden to me, particulars of her health, of 
her employments, of her converfation. 

I am dek only of love ? — O that I could have called 
her mine!—It would then have been worth while to be 
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lick.!—To have fent for her down to me from town j and 
to have had her, with healing in her dove-like wings, fly¬ 
ing to my comfort j her duty and her choice to pray for 
me, and to bid me live for her fake!—O Jack! what an 
angel have I — 

But I have not loft her!—I will not lofe her f I am al- 
moft well; fhould be quite well but for thefe prefcribing 
rafcals, who, to do credit to their Ikill, will make the dif- 
eafe of importance.-And I will make her mine!—And be 
fick again, to intitle myfelf to her dutiful tendernefs, and 
pious as well as perfonal concern! 

God for ever blefs her!—Haften, haften particulars of 
her !—I am fick of love!—Such generous goodnefs !—— 
By all that’s great and good, I will not lofe her ! So tell 

her !-She fays. That fhe could not pity me, if (he 

thought of being mine! This, according to Mifs Howe’s 
tranfcriptions to Charlotte — But bid her hate me, and 
have me : And my behaviour to her (hall foon turn that 
hate to love !—For, body and mind, I will be wholly hers. 

LETTER CXX. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq ; 

Thurfday , Aug. 17. 

I Am fmcerely rejoiced to hear that thou art already fo 
much amended, as thy fervant tells me thou art. Thy 
letter looks as if thy morals were mending with thy health. 
This was a letter I could ihew, as I did, to the lady. 

She is very ill (Curfed letters received from her impla¬ 
cable family!): So I could not have much converfation 
with her^ in thy favour, upon it.—But what pafled will 
make thee more and more adore her. 

She was very attentive to me, as I read it j and, when 
I had done,. Poor man! faid (he; what a letter is this ! He 
had timely inftances, that my temper was not ungenerous, 
if generofity could have obliged him ! But his remorfe, 
and that for his own fake, is all the punifhment I wifti him. 
—Yet I muft be more referved, if you write to him 
every-thing I fay ! 

I extolled her unbounded goodnefs—How could I help 
it,, tho’ to her face ! 
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No goodnefs in it! (he (aid—It was a frame of mind 
Ihe had endeavoured after for her own fake. She fuffered 
too much in want of mercy, not to wilh it to a penitent 
heart.— He feems to be penitent, faid ihe ; and it is not 
for me to judge beyond appearances.— If he be not, he 
deceives himfelf more than any-body elfe. 

She was fo ill, that this was all that palled on the occa- 
fion. 

What a fine fubjefl for Tragedy would the injuries of 
this lady, and her behaviour under them, both with regard 
to her implacable friends, and to her perfecutor, make ! 
With a grand objedlion as to the moral, neverthelefs [a ); 
for here virtue is punilhed! Except indeed we look for¬ 
ward to the rewards of hereafter, which, morally,^ 
mult be fure of, or who can ? Yet, after all, I know not* 
fo fad a fellow art thou, and fo vile an hufband mightelt 
<hou have made, whether her virtue is not rewarded in 
miffing thee : For things the moll grievous to human na¬ 
ture, when they happen, as this charming creature once 
obferved, are often the happielt for us in the event. 

I have frequently thought, in my attendance on this 
lady, That if Belton’s admired author, Nic. Rowe, had 
had fuch a character before him, he would have drawn 
another fort of a penitent than he has done, or given his 
Play, which he calls The Fair Penitent , a fitter title. Mifs 
Harlowe is a penitent indeed! I think, if I am not guilty 
of a contradiction in terms, a penitent without a fault; her 
parents conduct towards her from the firft confidered. 

The whole llory of the other is a pack of damn’d Huff. 
Lothario, ’tis true, feems fuch another wicked ungenerous 
varlet as thou know’ll who: The author knew how to 
draw a Rake ; but not to paint a Penitent. Calilta is a de-- 
firing lufeious wench, and her penitence is nothing elfe 

but: 

- (a) Mr.Belford’s objection,That virtue ought not to fufferin aTragedy, 

is not well confidered : Monimia in the Orphan, Belvidera in Venice 
Preferv’d, Athcnais in Theodolius, Cordelia in Shakefpeare’s King Lear,. 
Defdemopa in Othello, Hamlet, to name no more, are inftances, that 
a Tragedy could hardly be juftly called a Tragedy, if virtue did not tempo¬ 
rarily fuffer, and vice for a while triumph. But he recovers himfelf in 
the fame paragraph j and leads us to look up to the Future for the 
Reward of Virtue, and for the Puni/hment of Guilt: And obferves not 
amifs, when he fays. He knows not but that the virtue of fuch a wo* 
man as Clarifla is rewarded in miffing fuch a man as Lovelace* 
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but rage, infolence, and (corn. Her paflions are all ftorm 
and tumult; nothing of the finer paflions of the Sex, which, 
if naturally drawn, will diftinguilh themfelves from the 
mafculine paflions, by a foftnefs that will even fhine thro’ 
rage and defpair. Her character is'made up of deceit and 
difguife. She has no virtue; is all pride ; and her devil 
is as much 'within her, as 'without her. 

How then can the fall of fuch a one create a proper 
diftrefs, when all the circumftances of it are confidered ? 
For does fhe not brazen out her crime, even after detection ? 
Knowing her own guilt, flie calls for Altamont’s vengeance 
on his beft friend, as if he had traduced her; yields to 
marry Altamont, tho’ criminal with another; and actually 
beds that whining puppy, when flie had given up herfelf 
body and foul to Lothario ; who, neverthelefs, refufed to 
marry her. 

Her penitence, when begun, (he juftly Riles The f hr enf^ 
of her foul ; and, as I faid, after having, as long as fhe 
could, mod audacioufly brazened out her crime, and done 
all the mifchief fhe could do (occafioning the death of Lo¬ 
thario, of her father, and others), flie flabs herfelf. 

And can this be an aft of penitence ? 

But, indeed, our poets hardly know how to create a di¬ 
ftrefs without horror and murder ; and mult Ihock your 
foul, to bring tears from your eyes. 

Altamont indeed, who is an amorous blockhead, a cre¬ 
dulous cuckold, and (tho 1 painted as a brave fellow, and 
a foldier)—a whining Tom Efience, and a quarreller with 
his beft friend, dies like a fool, without fword or pop-gun, 
of mere grief and nonfenfe, for one of the vilert of her 
fex : But the Fair Penitent , as fhe is called, dies by her 
own hand; and, having no title by her paft crimes to laud- 
able pity, forfeits all claim to true penitence, and, in all 
probability, to future mercy. 

But here is Miss Harlowe, virtuous, noble, wife, 
pious, unhappily infnared by the vows and oaths of a vile 
Rake, whom fhe believes to be a man of honour : And, 
being ill ufed by her friends for his fake , is in a manner 
forced to throw herfelf upon his proteftion ; who, in order 
to obtain her confidence, never fcruples the deepeft and moft 
folemn proteftations of honour. After a feries of plots 
. • and 
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and contrivances, all baffled by her virtue and vigilance, 
he bafely has recourfe to the viled of arts, and, to rob her 
of her honour, is forced firil to rob her of her fenfes. Un¬ 
able to bring her, notwithdanding, to his ungenerous views 
of cohabitation, fhe awes him in the very entrance of a 
frelh a Cl of premeditated guilt, in prefence of the moll 
abandoned of women, aflembled to aflid his curfed pur- 
pofej triumphs over them all, by virtue only of her inno¬ 
cence ; and efcapes from the vile hands he had put her into: 
Nobly, not franticly, refents: Refufes to fee, or to marry 
the wretch ; who, repenting his ufage of fo divine a crea¬ 
ture, would fain move her to forgive his bafenefs, and 
make him her hulband : And, tho’ perfecuted by all her 
friends, and abandoned to the deepeft diltrefs, obliged, 
from ample fortunes, to make away with her apparel for 
fubfidence, furrounded by drangers, and forced (in want 
of others) to make a friend of the friend of her feducer. 
Tho’ longing for death, and making all the proper pre¬ 
paratives for it, convinced that grief and ill ufage have 
broken her noble heart, lhe abhors the impious thought of 
fhortening her allotted period; and, as much a llranger to 
revenge as defpair, is able to forgive the author of her 
ruin j wilhes his repentance, and that lhe may be the lad 
victim to his barbarous perfidy : And is folieitous for no¬ 
thing fo much in this life, as to prevent vindictive mifchief 
to and from the man, who has ufed her fo bafely. 

This is penitence ! This is piety ! And hence a diflrefs 
naturally arifes, that mull worthily affeCt every heart. 

Whatever the ill-ufage of this excellent lady is from her 
relations, it breaks not out into exceffes: She drives, on 
the contrary, to find reafon to judify them at her own ex¬ 
pence ; and feems more concetned for their cruelty to her 
for their fakes hereafter, when fhe fhall be no more, than 
for her own : For, as to herfelf, fhe is fure, fhe fays, God 
will forgive her, tho’ no-body elfe will. 

On every extraordinary provocation fhe has recourfe to 
the Scriptures, and endeavours to regulate her vehemence 
by facred precedents. Better people, fhe fays, have been 
more afflicted than fhe, grievous as fhe fometimes thinks 
her afflictions: And fhall flte not bear what lefs faulty 
perfons have born ? On the very occafion I have men¬ 
tioned 
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tioned (fome new inftances of implacablenefs from her 
friends) the inclofed meditation will Ihew, how mildly (he 
complains, and yet how forcibly. See if thou, in the 
wicked levity of thy heart, canft apply it as thou didft the 
other, to thy cafe: If thou canft not, give way to thy 
confcience, and That will make the propereft application. 


MEDITATION. 

TJ O W long will ye vex my foul , and break me in pieces 
with words ! 

Be it indeed that I have erred\ mine error remainetb 
with myfelf. 

To her that is afflitted, pity Jlouldbe Jhewn from herfriend. 

But fhe that is ready to flip with her feet , is as a lamp 
defpifed in the thought of them that are at eafe. 

There is a Jhame which bringeth fn y and there is a foarne 
which bringeth glory and grace. 

Have pity upon me , have pity upon me , O ye y my friends ! 
for the hand of God hath touched me. 

If your foul were in my foul's fead y I alfo could fpeak as 
ye do: I could heap up words againft you — 

But I would frengthen you with my mouth , and the move - 
ing of my lips Jhould affuage your grief 

Why will ye break a leaf driven to andfro ? Why will 
ye purfue the dry fubble ? Why will ye write bitter words 
agaivjl me y and make me poffefs the iniquities of my youth ? 

Mercy is feafonable in the time of ajfii£lion y as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought. 

Are not ?ny days few ? Ceafe then t and let me alone , that 
I may take cotnfort a little-—Before I go whence I fhall not 
return ; even to the land of darknefs , and Jhadow of death ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

This excellent lady is informed, by a letter from Mrs. Norton, that 
C donel Morden is juft arrived in England. He is now the only 
perfon lhe wifhes to fee. 

1 exprefled fome jealoufy upon it, left he ftiould have place given ovar 
me in theExecutorfliip. She faid, That lhe had no thoughts to do 
fo now ; for that fuch a truft, were he to accept of it (which lhe 
doubted) might, from the nature of fome of the papers which in 
that cal'e would neceffarily pafs through his hands, occalion mif- 
chiefs between my friend and him, that would be worfe than death 
for her to think of. 
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Poor B:lton, I hear, is at death’s door. A meflenger is jutt come 
from him, who tells me, He cannot die till he fees me. I hope 
the poor fellow will not go off yet; fince neither his affairs in this 
world, nor for the other, are in tolerable order. I cannot avoid 
going to the poor man. Yet am unwilling to Air, till 1 have an 
afluranee from thee, that thou wilt not difturb the lady : For I 
know he will be very loth to part with me, when he gets me to him. 
Tourville tells me how fall thou mended : Let me conjure thee not 
to think of molefting this incomparable woman. For thy own fake 
I requeft this, as well as for hers, and for the fake of thy given 
promife: For, fhould fhe die within a few weeks, as I fear fne will, 
it will be faid, and perhaps too juftly, that thy vifrt has haftened 
her end. 

In hopes thou wilt not, I wifh thy perfeft recovery : Elfe, that thou 
mayd relapfe, and be confined to thy bed. 

LETTER QXXI. 

Mr. Belford, To ^///Clarissa Harlowe. 

Madam, Sat. morn. Aug . 19. 

[ Think myfelf obliged in honour to acquaint you, that 
I am afraid Mr. Lovelace will try his fate by an inter¬ 
view with you. 

I wilh to Heaven you could prevail upon yourfelf to re¬ 
ceive his vifit. All that is refpedtful, even to veneration, 
and all that is penitent, will you fee in his behaviour, if 
you can admit of it. But as I am obliged to fet out di- 
redlly for Epfom (to perform, as I apprehend, the laft 
friendly offices for poor Mr. Belton, whom once you faw) 
and as I think it more likely, that Mr. Lovelace will 
not be prevailed upon, than that he a vil / 9 I thought fit to 
give you this intimation, left otherwife, if he fhould come, 
you fhould be too much furprifed. 

He flatters himfelf, that you are not fo ill as I reprefent 
you to be. When he fees you, he will be convinced, 
that the moft obliging things he can do, will be as proper 
to be done for the fake of his own future peace of mind, 
as for your health-fake ; and, I dare fay, in fear of hurt¬ 
ing the latter, he will forbear the thoughts of any further 
intrufion ; at leaft while you are fo much indifpofed : So 
that one half-hour's Jhock , if it will be a fhock to fee the 
unhappy man (but juft got up himfelf from a dangerous 
/ever), will be all you will have occafion to ftand. 

-I beg you will not too much hurry and difeompofe 
4 yourfelf. 

: Go gle 0 J 
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yourfelf. It is impofiible he can be in town till Monday, 
at fooneft. And if he refolve to come, I hope to be at Mr. 
Smith’s before him. 

I am, Madam, with the profoundeft veneration, 

Tour ?noJi faithful and mofl obedient Servant, 

J..Belford. 

LETTER CXXII. 


J\!r. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 

\_ln Anfwer to his of Aug. 17. p. 3 76.] 

Sunday , Aug. 20. 

W HAT an unmerciful fellow art thou ! A man has 
no need of a confcience, who has fuch an imper¬ 
tinent monitor. But if Nic. Rowe wrote a Play that 
anfwers not his title, am I to be refle&ed upon for that ? 
_j have finned ! I repent! I wouldrrepair !—She for¬ 
gives my fin! She accepts my repentance ! But Ihe won’t 
let me repair!—What would!! have me do ? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as foon as thou canft. Yet 
whether thou goeft or not, up I muft go, and fee what I 
can do with the fweet oddity myfelf. The moment thefe 
trefcrihing varlets will let me, depend upon it, I go. Nay, 
Lord M. thinks Ihe ought to permit me one interview. 
His opinion has great authority with me—when it fquares 
with my own : And I have affured him, and my two cou- 
fms, that I will behave with all the decency and refpeft, 
that man can behave with to the perfon whom he moji r'e- 
fpefts. And fo I will. Of this, if thou choofeft not to go 
to Belton mean time, thou fhalt be witnefs. 

Colonel Morden, thou haft heard me fay, is a man of 
honour and bravery:—But Colonel Morden has had his 
girls, as well as you and I. And indeed, either openly or 
fecretfy, who has not ? The devil always baits with a pretty 
wench, when he angles for a man, be his age, ranK, or de* 
gree, what it will. 

I have often heard my Beloved fpeak of the Colonel 
with great diftin&ion and efteem. I wilh he could make 
matters a little eafier, for her mind’s fake, between the reft 
of the implacables and herfelf. 

Methinks I am forry for honeft Belton. Bu.t a man 
•i cannot 
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cannot be ill, orvapourilh, but thou lifted up thy (hriek- 
owl note, and killed him immediately. None but a fel¬ 
low, who is fit for a drummer in death’s forlorn-hope, 
could take fo much delight, as thou dod, in beating a dead- 
march with thy goofe-quills. 

I lhall call thee ferioufly to account, when I fee thee, for 
the extrafts thou had given the lady from my letters, not- 
withdandihg what I faid in my lad; efpecially if (he con¬ 
tinue to refufe me. An hundred times have I known a 
woman deny, yet comply at lad: But, by thefe extracts, 
thou had, I doubt, made her bar up the door of her heart, 
as (he ufed to do her chamber-door, againd me. — This 
therefore is a dilloyalty that friendfhip cannot bear, nor 
honour allow me to forgive. 

LETTER CXXIII. 

0 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\. 

London , Aug. 21. Monday. 

I Believe I am bound to curfe thee. Jack. Neverthelefs I 
won’t anticipate, but proceed to write thee a longer 
letter, than thou had had from me for fome time pad. So 
here goes. , • 

That thou mighted have as little notice as poflible of the 
time I was refolved to be in town, I fet out in my Lord’s 
chariot and fix yederday, as foon as I had dHpatched my 
letter to thee, and arrived in town lad night: For I knew 
I could have no dependance on thy friendlhip, where Mifs 
Harlowe’s humour was concerned. 

I had no other place fo ready, and fo was forced to go 
to my old lodgings, where alfo my wardrobe is; and 
there I poured out millions of curfes upon the whole crew, 
and refufed to fee either Sally or Polly; and this not only 
for differing the lady to efcape; but for the villainous ar- 
red, and for their infolence to her at the officer’s houfe. 

I drefs’d myfelf in a never-worn fuit, which I had in¬ 
tended for one of my wedding-fuits :— And liked myfelf 
fo well, that I began to think with thee, that my outfide 
was the belt of me. 

I took a chair to Smith’s, my heart bounding in almoll 
audible thumps to my throat, with the affured expe&ation 
VOL. VI. S of 
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of feeing my Beloved. I clafped my fingers, as I was 
danced along : I charged my eyes to languifh and fparkle 
by turns: I talked to my knees, telling them how they 
mult bend ; and, in the language of a charming deferiber, 
a&ed my part in fancy, as well as fpoke it to myfelf: 

' Tenderly kneelings thus will I complain : 

Thus court her pity ; and thus plead my pain : 

Thus ftgh for fancied frowns, iffrowns Jhould rife ; 

And thus meet favour in her foftning eyes. 

In this manner entertained I myfelf, till I arrived at 
Smith’s; and there the fellows fet down their gay burden. 
Off went their hats; Will, ready at hand in a new livery ; 
up went the head ; out rufh’d my Honour ; the woman 
behind the compter all in flutters j- refpeft and fear giving 
due folemnity to her features j and her knees, I doubt not, 
knocking againft the inflde of her wainfeot fence. 

Your fervant. Madam—Will, let the fellows move to 
fome diftance, and wait. . , - 

You have a young lady‘lodges here; Mifs Harlowe, 
Madam: Is (he above ? 

Sir, Sir, and pleafe your Honour [The woman is'(truck 
with my figure, thinks I] ; Mifs Harlowe, Sir! There is, 
indeed, fuch a young lady lodges here—But, but— 

But what, Madam ? •£-’ I : mult fee her. — One pair of 
flairs; is it not ?—Don’t trouble yourfelf—I (hall find her 
apartment. And was making towards the flairs. 

Sir,-Sir, the lady, the lady isrnot arhome-She is abroad- 
She is in the country- . 

In the country ! Not at home!—Impoflible ! You will 
not pafs this ftory upon me, good woman. I tnujl fee her. 
I have bufinefs of life and'death with her. 

Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at home! Indeed, Sir, (he is 

•abroad I— 

She then rung a bell ?John, cried (he, pray ftep down .— 
Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at home. 

Down came John, the good man of the houfe, when I 
expedted one of his journeymen, by her fawey familiarity. 

My dear, faid (he, the gentleman will not believe Mifs 
Harlowe is abroad. 

1 john bow’d to my fine cloaths. Your fervant, Sir—In- 

3* v • ’ “ deed 
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deed the lady is abroad. She went out of town this morn¬ 
ing by fix o’clock—into the country—by the Dottor’s ad¬ 
vice. 

Still I would not believe either John or his wife. I am 
fure, faid I, (he cannot be abroad. I heard (he was very 
ill—She is not able to go out in a coach. Do you know 
Mr. Belford, friend ? 

Yes, Sir; I have the honour to know ’Squire Belford. 
He is gone into the country to vifit a fick friend. He went 
on Saturday, Sir. 

This had alfo been told from thy lodgings to Will, 
whom I fent to dcfire to fee thee, on my firft coming to 
town. 

Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me word that (he was ex¬ 
ceeding ill. How then can fhe be gone out ? 

O Sir, (he is very ill; very ill, indeed—Could hardly 
walk to the coach. 

Belford, thought I, himfelf knew nothing of the time 
of my coming; neither can he have received my letter of 
yefterday : And fo ill, ’tis impoflible (he would go out. 

Where is her fervant ? Call her fervant to me. 

Her fervant. Sir, is her nurfe : She has no other. And 
Jhe is gone with her. 

Well, friend, I muft not believe you. You’ll excufe 
me; but I mull go up Hairs myfelf. And was ftepping up. 

John hereupon put on a (erious, and a lefs refpe&ful 
face—Sir, this houfe is mine; and-- 

And what, friend ? not doubting then but (he was above. 
—I muft and will fee her. I have authority for it. I am 
a juftice of peace. I have a fearch warrant. 

And up I went; they following me, muttering, and in 
a plaguy flutter. 

The fir ft door I came to was lock’d. I tapp’d at it. 

The lady. Sir, has the key of her own apartment. 

On the infide, I queftion not, my honeft friend; tapping 
again. And being aflured, if ihe heard my voice, that 
her timorous and foft temper would make her betray her- 
felf, by fome flutters, to my liftening ear, I faid aloud, 
1 am confident Mifs.Harlowe is here: Deareft Madam, 
open the door : Admit me but for one moment to your 
prefence. 

S z But 
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But neither anfwer nor fluttering faluted my ear ; and, 
the people being very quiet, I led on to the next apartment; 
and, the key being on the outlide, I opened it, and looked 
all round it, and into the clofet. 

The man faid, He never faw fo uncivil a gentleman in 
his life. 

Hark thee, friend, faid I; Let me advife thee to be a 
little decent; or I lhall teach thee a leflon thou never 
learnedll in all thy life. 

Sir, faid he, ’tis not like a gentleman, to affront a man 
in his own houfe. 

Then pr’ythee, man, replied I, don’t crow upon thine 
own dunghill. 

I Hepped back to the locked door : My dear Mifs Har- 
lowe, I beg of you to open the door, or I’ll break it 
open ;—pu filing hard again!! it, that it crack’d again. 

The man looked pale; and, trembling and with his 
fright, made a plaguy long face ; and called to one of his 
bodice-makers above, Jofeph , come down quickly. 

Jofeph came down : A lion’s-face grinning fellow; 
thick, and Ihort, and bulhy-headed, like an old oak-pol¬ 
lard. Then did mailer John put^on a llurdierlook. But 
I only humm’d a tune, travers'd all the other apartments, 
founded the paffages with my knuckles, to find whether 
there were private doors, and walked up the next pair of 
Hairs, finging all the way; John, and Jofeph, and Mrs. 
Smith, following me trembling. 

I looked round me there, and went into two open-door 
bed-chambers; fearched the clofets, the paffages, and 
peeped thro’ the key-hole of another: No Mifs Harlowe, 
by Jupiter! What lhall I do!—What lhall I do!—Now 
will lhe be grieved that Ihe is out of the way. 

I faid this on purpofe to find out whether thefe people 
knew the lady’s ftory; and had the anfwer I expelled from 
Mrs; Smith—I believe not, Sir, faid lhe. 

Why fo, Mrs. Smith ? Do you know who lam? 

I can guefs. Sir. 

Whom do you guefs me to be ? 

Your name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, I make no doubt. 

The very fame. But how came you to guefs fo well, 
dame Smith ? You never faw me before-—Did you ? 

Here, 
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Here, Jack, I laid out for a compliment, and miffed it. 

’Tis eafy to guefs. Sir; for there cannot be two fuch 
gentlemen as you. 

Well faid, dame Smith—But mean you good or bed?— 
Handfome was the leaft I thought (he would have faid. 

I leave you to guefs. Sir. 

Condemned, thinks I, by myfelf, on this appeal. 

Why, father Smith, thy wife is a wit, man!— Didft 
thou ever find that out before ?—But where is widow Lo- 
vick, dame Smith ? My coufin John Belford fays Ihe is a 
very good woman. Is Ihe within ? Or is Jhe gone with 
Mifs Harlowe too ? 

She will be within by-and-by, Sir. She is not with 
the lady. 

Well, but my good dear Mrs. Smith, where is the lady 
gone ? And when will Ihe return ? 

J can’t tell, Sir. 

Don’t tell fibs, dame Smith ; don’t tell fibs; chucking 
her under the chin : Which made John’s upper-lip, with 
chm fhortened, rife to his nofe—I am fure yon know f-— 
But here’s another pair of flairs: Let us fee; Who lives 
up there ? — But hold, here’s another room lock’d up, 
tapping at the door—Who’s at home, cry’d I ? 

That’s Mrs. Lovick’s apartment. She is gone out, and 
has the key with her. 

Widow Lovick 1 rapping again, I believe you are at 
home : Pray open the door. 

John and Jofeph muttered and whifpered together. 

No whifpering, honeft friends: ’Tis not manners to 
whifper. Jofeph, what faid John to thee ? 

John, Sir! difdainfully repeated the good woman. 

I beg pardon, Mrs. Smith: But you fee the force of ex¬ 
ample. Had you fhewed your honeft man more refpedl, I 
fhould. Let me give you a piece of advice:—Women who 
treat, their hufbands irreverently, teach ftrangers to ufe 
them with contempt. There, honeft mailer John; why 
doft not pull off thy hat to me ?—O, fo thou wouldft, if 
thou hadft it on : But thou never weareft thy hat in thy 
wife’s prefence, I believe ; doft thou ? 

None of your fleers and your jeers. Sir, cry’d John. I 
wifh every married pair lived as happily as we do. 
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I wifh fo too, honeft friend. But I’ll be hang’d if thou 

haft any children. 

Why fo, Sir ? 

Hall thou ?— Anfwer me, man : Haft thou, or not ? 

Perhaps not, Sir. But what of that ? 

What of that ? — Why I'll tell thee. The man who hat 
no children by his wife muft put up with plain John. 
Hadll thou a child or two, thou’dft be called Mr. Smith, 
with a courtefy, or a fmile at leaft, at every word. 

You are very pleafant. Sir, replied my dame. I fancy, 
if either my hufband or I had as much to anfwer for as I 
know whom, we Ihould not be fo merry. 

Why then, dame Smith, fo much the worfe for thofe 
who were obliged to keep you company. But I am not 
merry —I am fad ! —Hey-ho!—Where fhall I find my dear 
MifsHarlowe ? 

My beloved Mifs Harlowe! ^calling at the foot of the 
third pair of flairs) if you are above, for God’s fake an¬ 
fwer me. I am coining up. 

S r, faid the good man, I wilh you’d walk down. The 
fervants rooms, and the working rooms, are up thofe ftairs, 
and another pair ; and no-body’s there that you want. 

Shall I go up, and fee if Mifs Harlowe be there, Mrs. 
Smith ? 

You may, Sir, if you pleafe. 

Then I won’t j for, if fhe was, you would not be fo 
obliging. 

1 am afhamed to give you all this attendance : You are 
the politeft traders I ever knew. Honeft Jofeph, flapping 
him upon the fhoulders on a fudden, which made him 
jump, didft ever grin for a Wager, man ?—For the rafcal 
Teemed not difpleafed with me j and, cracking his flat face 
from ear to ear, with a diftended mouth, fhew’d his teeth,, 
as broad and as black as his thumb-nails. But don’t I 
hinder thee ? What canft earn a-day, man ? 

Half a crown, I can earn a-day ; with an air of pride 
and petulance, at being ftartled. 

There then is a day’s wages for thee. . But thou needeft 
not attend me further. 

Come, Mrs. Smith, come, John, mafter Smith I fhould 
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fay ; let's walk down, and give me an account where die 
lady is gone, and when fhe will return. 

So down flairs led I. John and Jofeph (tho' I had dif- 
charged the latter), and my dame, following me, to fliew 
their complaifance to a flranger. 

I re-entered one of the firft floor rooms. I have a great 
mind to be your lodger : For I never faw fuch obliging 
folks in my life. What rooms have you to lett ? 

• None at all, Sir. 

I am forry for that. But whofe is this ? 

Mine, Sir, chufiily faid John. 

Thine, man! Why then I will take it of thee. This, 
and a bed-chamber, and a garret for my fervant, will con¬ 
tent me. I will give thee thy own price, and half a guinea 
a day over, for thofe conveniencies. 

For ten guineas a day. Sir- 

Hold, John ! Matter Smith, I fhould fay—Before thou 
fpeakefl, confider—I won’t be affronted, man. 

Sir, I wifh you'd walk down, faid the good woman. 
Really, Sir, you take — 

Great liberties I hope you would not fay, Mrs. Smith ? 

Indeed, Sir, I was going to fay fomething like it. 

Well, then, lam glad I prevented you; for the words 
better become my mouth than yours. But I mull lodge 
with you till the lady returns. I believe I mull. How¬ 
ever, you may be wanted in the fhop ; fo we’ll talk that 
over there. 

Down I went, they paying diligent attendance on my 
fleps. 

When I came into the fhop, feeing no chair or flool, I 
went behind the compter, and fat down under an arched 
kind of canopy of carved-work, which thefe proud 
traders, emulating the royal nich-fillers, often give them- 
felves, while a joint-ftool, perhaps, ferves thofe by whom 
they get their bread : Such is the dignity of trade in this 
mercantile nation ! 

I looked about me, and above me, and told them I was 
very proud of my feat; afking, If John were ever per¬ 
mitted to fill this fuperb nich ? 

Perhaps he was, he faid, very furlily. 

That is it, cry’d I, that makes thee look fo like a fla- 
tue, man. S 4 ' * John 
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. - John looked plaguy glum upon me. But his man Jo¬ 
seph and my man Will, turned round with their backs to 
us, to hide their grinning, with each his lift in his mouth. 

X afked, What it was they fold ? 

Powder, and wafti-balls, and fnuff, they faid; and 
gloves and ltockens. 

O come, I’ll be your cuftomer. Will, do I want wafh- 
balls^ 

\ and pleafe your Honour, you can difpenfe with 
One or. two. 

Give him half a dozen, dame Smith. 

She told me fhe mull come where I was, to ferve them. 
Pray, Sir, walk from behind the compter. 

Indeed but I won’t. The ftiop fhall be mine. Where 
are they, if a cultomer Ihould come in ? 

She pointed over my head, with a purfe-mouth, as if 
Ihe would not have fimper’d, could Ihe have help’d it. I 
reached down the glafs, and gave Will. fix. There—put 
.’em up, firrah. 

He did, grinning with his teeth out before; which 
touching my confcience, as the lofs of them was owing to 
me, Jofeph, faid I, come hither. Come hither, man, 
when I bid thee. 

He ftalked towards me, his hands behind him, half 
willing, and half unwilling. 

1 fuddenly wrapt my arm round his neck. Will, thy 
penknife, this moment. D—n the fellow, where’s thy 
penknife ? 

O Lord! faid the pollard-headed dog, ftruggling to get 
his head loofe from under my arm, while my other hand 
was muzzling about his curfed chaps, as if I would take 
his teeth out. 

I will pay thee a good price, man: Don’t ftruggle thus ? 
The penknife. Will! 

O Lord! cry’d Jofeph, ftruggling ftill more and more: 
And out comes Will’s pruning-knife; for the rafeal is a 
gardener in the country. I have only this. Sir. 

The beft in the world to launch a gum. D—n the fel¬ 
low, why doft ftruggle thus ? 

Mafter and Miftrefs Smith being afraid, I fuppofe, that 
I had a defign upon Jofeph’s throat, becaufe he was their 
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champion (and this, indeed, made me take the more no¬ 
tice of him), coming towards me with countenances tragi¬ 
comical, I let him go. 

I only wanted, laid I, to take out two or three of this 
rafcal’s broad teeth, to put them into my fervant’s jaws— 
And I would have paid him his price for them.—I would, 
by my foul, Jofeph. 

Joieph fhook his ears; and with both hands ftroaked 
down, fmooth as it would lie, his bulhy hair; and looked 
at me, as if he knew not whether he Ihould laugh or be 
angry : But, after a flupid Hare or two, ftalked off to the 
other end of the fhop, nodding his head at me as he went, 
(till ftroaking down his hair, and took his Hand by his 
mailer, facing about, and muttering, that I was plaguy 
llrong in the arms, and he thought would have throttled 
him. Then folding his arms, and lhaking his briftled 
head, added, ’Twas well I was a gentleman, or he would 
not have taken fuch an affront. 

I demanded where their rappee was ? The good woman 
pointed to the place ; and I took up a fcollop fhell of it, 
refufing to let her weigh it, and filled my box. And now, 
Mrs. Smith, faid I, where are your gloves ? 

She fhevved me ; and I chofe four pair of them, and fet 
Jofeph, who looked as if he wanted to be taken notice 
of again, to open the fingers. 

A female cullomer, who had been gaping at the door, 
came in for fome Scots fnuff; and I would l'erve her. The 
wench was plaguy homely ; and I told her fo; or elfe, I 
faid, I would have treated her. She in anger (No woman 
is homely in her own opinion) threw down her peny 3 
and I put it in my pocket. 

Juft then, turning my eye to the door, I faw a pretty 
genteel lady, with a footman after her, peeping in with a 
What’s the matter, good folks ? to the itarers j and I ran 
tp her from behind the compter, and, as fhe was making 
off, took her hand, and drew her into the fhop, begging 
that fhe would be my cuftomer; for that I had but jull be¬ 
gun trade. 

What do you fdl, Sir, faid fhe, fmiling j but a little 
furprifed ? 

Tapes, ribbands, ftlk-laces, pins, and needles ; for I am 
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a pedlar : Powder, patches, wafti-balls, ftockens, garters, 
fnuffs, and pin-culhions— Don’t we, goody Smith ? 

So in I gently drew her to the compter, running behind 
it myfelf, with an air of great diligence and obligingnefs. 
I have excellent gloves and walh-balls, Madam; Rappee, 
Scots, Portugal, and all forts of fnuff. 

Well, faid fhe, in very good humour. I’ll encourage a 
young beginner for once. Here, Andrew (to her footman) 
you want a pair of gloves, don’t you ? 

I took down a parcel of gloves, which Mrs. Smith point¬ 
ed tcs and came round to the fellow to fit them on myfelf. 

No matter for opening them, faid I: Thy fingers, friend, 
are as ftiff as drumilicks. Pufti — Thou’rt an aukward dog! 
I wonder fuch a pretty lady will be followed by fuch a 
clumfy varlet. 

The fellow had no ftrength for laughing : And Jofeph 
was mightily pleafed, in hopes, I fuppofe, I would bor¬ 
row a few of Andrew’s teeth, to keep him in countenance: 
And, like all the world, as the jeft was turned from them- 
felves, father and mother Smith feem’d diverted with the 
humour. 

The fellow faid, the gloves were too little. 

Thruft, and be d — n’d to thee, faid I: Why, fellow, 
thou halt not the ftrength of a cat. 

Sir, Sir, faid he, laughing, I ftiall hurt your Honour’s 
iide. 

D—n thee, thruft, I fay. 

He did ; and burft out the fides of the glove. 

Will, faid I, where’s thy pruning-knife ? By my foul, 
friend, I had a good mind to pare thy curfed paws. But 
come, here’s a larger pair : Try them, when thou getteft 
home; and let thy fweetheart, if thou haft one, mend 
the other ; and fo take both. 

The lady laughed at the humour; as did my fellow, 
and Mrs. Smith, and Jofeph : Even John laughed, tho’ he 
• feemed, by the force put upon his countenance, to be but 
half pleafed with me neither. 

Madam, faid I, and ftept behind the compter, bowing 
over it, now I hope you will buy fomething for yourfelf. 
No-body ftiall ufe you better, nor fell you cheaper. 

Cc me, faid ftie, give me fix peny-worth of Portugal 
fnuff. v - They 
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They (hewed me where it was, and I ferved her; and 
faid, when fhe would have paid me, I took nothing at 
my opening. : v - 

If I treated her footman, fhe told me, I fhould not 
treat her. 

Well, with all my heart, faid I: 'Tis not for Us tradef- 
men to be faucy— Is it, Mrs. Smith ? 

I put her fixpence in my pocket; and, feizing her hand, 
took notice to her of the croud that had gathered about 
the door, and befought her to walk into the back fhop; 
with me. 

She ftruggled her hand out of mine, and would flay no 
longer. 

So I bow’d, and bid her kindly welcome, and thanked 
her, and hoped I fhould have her cuftom another time. 

She went away fmiling ; and Andrew after her; who 
made me a fine bow. 

I began to be out of countenance at the crowd, which 
thicken’d apace; and bid Will, order the chair to the door. 

Well, Mrs. Smith, with a grave air, I am heartily forry 
Mifs Harlowe is abroad. You don’t tell me where fhe is ? 

Indeed, Sir, I cannot. 

You will not, you mean.— She could have no notion 
of my coming. I came to town but laft night — Have 
been very ill. She has almoft broke my heart, by her cru¬ 
elty. You know my ftory, I doubt not. Tell her, I mull 
go out of town to-morrow morning. But I will fend my 
fervant, to know if fhe will favour me with one half-hour’s 
converfation ; for, as foon as I get down, I fhall fet out 
for Dover, in my way to France, if I have not a coun¬ 
termand from her who has the foie difpofal of my fate. 

And fo, flinging down a Portugal Six-and-thirty, I took 
Mr. Smith by the hand, telling him, I was forry we had 
not more time to be better acquainted ; and bidding ho- 
neft Jofeph farewell; who purs’d up his mouth as I palled 
by him, as if he thought his teeth ftill in jeopardy ; and 
bidding Mrs. Smith adieu, and to recommend me to hep 
fair lodger, humm’d an air, and, the chair being come, 
whipt into it; the people about the doorfeeming to be in 
good humour with me j one crying, A pleafant gentle- 
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man, I warrant him ! And away I was carried to White’s, 
according to direction. 

As foon as I came thither, I ordered Will, to go and 
change his cloaths, and to difguife himfelf by putting on his 
black wig, and keeping his mouth fhut; and then to dodge 
about Smith’s, to inform himfelf of the lady’s motions. 

qp qp 

I give thee this impudent account of myfelf, that thou 
mayft rave at me, and call me harden’d, and what thou 
wilt. For, in the firft place, I, who had been fo lately ill, 
was glad I was alive; and then I was fo balked by my 
charmer’s unexpe&ed abfence, and fo ruffled by that, and 
by the bluff treatment of father John, that I had no other 
way to avoid being out of humour with all I met with. 
Moreover I was rejoiced to find, by the lady’s abfence, 
and by her going out at fix in the morning, that it was im- 
poflible fhe lhould be fo ill as thou reprefentedft her to be; 
and this gave me ftill higher fpirits. Then I know the 
Sex always love chearful and humorous fellows. The 
dear creature herfelf ufed to be pleafed with my gay tem¬ 
per and lively manner ; and had fhe been told, that I was 
blubbering for her in the back fhop, fhe would have de- 
fpifed me ftill more than fhe does. 

Furthermore, I was fenfible, that the people of the 
houfe muft needs have a terrible notion of me, as a favage, 
bloody-minded, obdurate fellow; a perfect woman-eater ; 
and, no doubt, expe&ed to fee me with the claws of a 
lion, and the fangs of a tyger; and it was but policy to 
fhew them, what a harmlefs, pleafant fellow I am, in or¬ 
der to familiarize the John’s and the Jofeph's to me. For it 
was evident to me, by the good woman’s calling them 
down, that fne thought me a dangerous man. Whereas 
now, John and I having fhaken hands together, and dame 
Smith having feen that I have the face, and hands, and 
looks of a man, and walk upright, and prate, and laugh, 
and joke, like other people; and Jofeph, that I can talk 
of taking his teeth out of his head, without doing him the 
ieaft hurt; they will all, at my next vilit, be much more 
eafy and pleafant with me than Andrew’s gloves were to 
him ; and we fball be hail> fellow, well met, as the fay¬ 
ing 
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ing is, and as thoroughly acquainted, as if we had known 
one another a twelvemonth. 

When I returned to our mother’s, I again curfed her 
and all her nymphs together ; and ftill refufed to fee ei¬ 
ther Sally or Polly. I raved at the horrid arreft j and told 
the old dragon, that it was owing to her and hers, that 
the faireft virtue in the world was ruined; my reputation 
for ever blafted; and that I was not married, and happy 
in the love of the moll excellent of her fex. 

She, to pacify me, faid, Ihe would fhew me a new face 
that would pleafe me; ftnce I would not fee my Sally, 
who was dying for grief. 

Where is this new face, cry’d I ? Let me fee her, tho’ 
I fhall never fee any face with pleafure but Mifs Harlowe’s. 

She won’t come down, reply’d ihe. She will not be at 
the word of command yet.—Is but juft in thetramelsj and 
muft be waited upon. I’ll allure you j and courted much 


belides. 

Ay ! faid I, that looks well. Lead me to her this inftant. 

I followed her up : And who ihould ihe be, but that 
little toad, Sally. ’ 

O curfe you, faid I, for a devil, is it you ? Is yours 
the new face ? 

O my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace ? cry’d ihe, I am glad 
any-thing will bring you to me! And fo the little beaft 
threw herfelf about my neck, and there clung like a cat. 
Come, faid ihe, what will you give me, and I’ll be vir¬ 
tuous for a quarter of an hour, and mimic your Clarifla 
to the life. 

I was Belforded all over. I could not bear fuch an in- 
fult upon the dear creature (for I have a foft and gene¬ 
rous nature in the main, whatever you think); and curfed 
her moft devoutly, for taking her name in her mouth in 
fuch a way. But the little devil was not to be balked; 
but fell a crying, fobbing, praying, begging, exclaiming, 
fainting, fo that I never faw my lovely girl fo well aped ; 
and I was almoft taken in; for I could have fancied I had 
her before me once more. 

O this Sex ! this artful Sex! There’s no minding them. 
At firft, indeed, their grief and their concern may be real: 
But give way to the hurricane, and it will foon die away 
4 in 
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in foft murmurs, trilling upon your ears like the notes of 
a well-tuned viol. And, by Sally, one fees, that Art will 
generally fo well fupply the place of Nature, that you fhall 
not eafily know the difference. Mifs Harlowe, indeed, is 
the only woman in the world, I believe, that can fay, in 
the words of her favourite Job (for I can quote a text as 
well as Ihe), But it is not fo with me. 

They were very inquilitive about my fair one. They 
told me, that you feldom came near them ; that, when you 
did, you put on plaguy grave airs; would hardly flay five 
minutes; and did nothing but praife Mifs Harlowe, and 
lament her hard fate. In fhort, that you defpifed them ; 
was full of fentences; and they doubted not, in a little 
while, would be a loft man, and marry. 

A pretty chara&er for thee, is it not ? Thou art in a 
bleffed way, yet haft nothing to do but to go on in it ; and 
then what a work haft thou to go through ! If thou turned 
back, thefe forcereffes will be like the Gzar’s Coffacks (at 
Pultowa, I think it was), who were planted with ready 
primed and cocked pieces, behind the regulars, in order 
to fhoot them dead, if they did not pufti on, and conquer; 
and then wilt thou be moft lamentably defpifed by every 
harlot thou haft made— And, O Jack f how formidable, 
in that cafe, will be the number of thy enemies l 

I intend to regulate my motions by Will’s intelligence; 
for fee this dear creature I muft and will. Yet I have pro- 
mifed Lord M. to be down in two or three days, at far- 
theft; for he is grown plaguy fond of me fince I was ill. 

I am in hdpes, that the word I left, that I am to go out 
of town to-morrow morning, will foon bring the lady 
back again. 

Mean time, I thought I would write to divert thee, 
while thou art of fuch importance about the dying; and - 
as thy fervant, it feems, comes backward and forward 
every day, perhaps I may fend thee another to-morrow, 
with the particulars of the interview between the dear lady 
and me; after which my foul thirfteth. 


» »♦ • - 
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LETTER CXXIV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

Thurfday, Aug. 22. 

I Mud write on, to divert myfelf: For I can get no reft 5 
no refrelhing reft. I awaked juft now in a curfed 
fright. How a man may be affected by dreams! 

* Methought I had an interview with my beloved. I 
‘ found her all goodnefs, condefcenfion, and forgivenefs. 
* She fuffer’d herfelf to be overcome in my favour by the 
4 joint interceflions of Lord M, Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, 
4 and my two coufins Montague, who waited upon her in 
* deep mourning ; the ladies in long trains fweeping after 
* them; Lord M. in a long black mantle trailing after 
4 him. They told her, they came in thefe robes to ex- 
* prefs their 1'orrow for my fins againft her, and to im- 
4 plore her to forgive me. 

‘ I myfelf, I thought, was upon my knees, with a 
* fword in my hand, offering either to put it up in the 
4 fcabbard, or to thru ft it into my heart, as Ihe Ihould com- 
4 mand the one or the other. 

* At that moment her coufin Morden, I thought, all of 
< a fudden, flalh’d in thro’ a window, with his drawn 
* fword—Die, Lovelace, faid he! this inftant die, and be 
4 damned, if in earned thou repaireft not by marriage my 
* coufin’s wrongs! 

* I was rifing to refent this infult, I thought, when 
* Lord M. run between us with his great black mantle, 
• and threw it over my face: And inftantly, my charmer, 
* with that fweet voice which has fo often played upon 
4 my ravilhed ears, wrapped her arms round me, muffled 
* as I was in my Lord M’s mantle, 0 fpare, fpare my 
4 Lovelace! And fpare, O Lovelace, my beloved coufin 
4 Morden ? Let me not have my diftreffes augmented by 
4 the fall of either or both of thole who are fo dear to me. 

* At this, charmed with her fweet mediation, I thought 
4 I would* have clafped her in my arms: When immedi- 
‘ ately the mod angelic form I had ever beheld, veiled 
4 all in tranfparent white, defcended from a ceiling, 

4 which, opening, difcovered a ceiling above that, ftuck 
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• round with golden cherubs and glittering feraphs, all 
4 exulting, Welcome, welcome, welcome! and, encircling 

• my charmer, afcended with her to the region of fera- 
‘ phims; and inftantly, the opening ceiling clofing, I loft 

• fight of her, and of the bright form together, and found 
4 wrapt in my arms her azure robe (all ftuck thick with 

• ftars of embofled filver), which I had caught hold of in 

• hopes of detaining her j but was all that was left me of 

• my beloved Mifs Harlowe. And then (horrid to relate f) 

4 the floor finking under me , as the ceiling had opened for 
4 her, I dropt into a hole more frightful than that of El- 
4 den; and, tumbling over and over down it, without view 
4 of a bottom, I awaked in a panic; and was as effe&u- 
4 ally difordered for half an hour, as if my dream had 
4 been a reality.’ 

Wilt thou forgive me troubling thee with fuch vifionary 
fluff? Thou wilt fee by it, only, that, fleeping or waking, 
my Clarifla is always prefent with me. 

But here this moment is Will, come running hither to 
tell me, that his lady adlually returned to her lodgings laft 
night between eleven and twelve, and is now there, tho’ 
very ill. 

I haften to her. But, that I may not add to her indif- 
pofition, by any rough or boifterous behaviour, I will be 
as foft and gentle as the dove herfelf in my addrefles to 
her. 

That 1 do love her y O all ye hofi of heaven , 

Be vsitnefs !—That Jhe is dear to me ! 

Dearer than day to one whom fight mtifi leave j 
Dearer than life , to one who fears to die . 

The chair is come. I fly to my beloved. 

LETTER CXX. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

U R S E upon my ftars!—Difappointed again! 

It was about eight when I arrived at Smith’s—The 
woman was in the fhop. 

So, old acquaintance, how do you now ? I know my 
Love is above. — Let her be acquainted that I am here, 

waiting 
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waiting for admiflion to her prefence, and can take no 
denial. Tell her, that I will approach her with the moft 
refpe&ful duty, and in whofe company Ihe pleafes; and I 
will not touch the hem of her garment, without her leave. 

Indeed, Sir, you're iniftaken. The lady is not in this 
houfe, nor near it. 

I'lL fee that.—Will! beckoning him to me, and whim¬ 
pering, See if thou canft any way find out (without loiing 
fight of the door, left fhe fhould be below* flairs J if fhe be 
in the neighbourhood, if not within. 

Will, bowed and went off. Up went I, without further 
ceremony; attended now only by the good woman. 

I went into each apartment, except that which was lock¬ 
ed before, and was now alfo locked: And I called to Mifs 
Harlowe in the voice of Love; but by the ftill filence was 
convinced fhe was not there. Yet, on the ftrength of my 
intelligence, I doubted not but fhe was in the houfe. 

I then went up two pair of flairs, and looked round the 
firft room : But no Mifs Harlowe. 

And who, pray, is in this room ? flopping at the door of 
another. 

A widow gentlewoman. Sir.—Mrs. Lovick. 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick f faid I, I am. intimately ac¬ 
quainted with her character, from my coufin John Belford. 

I muft fee Mrs. Lovick by all means. Good Mrs. Lovick, 
open the door. 

She did. 

Your fervant. Madam. Be fo good as to excufe me.—* 
You have heard my flory. You are an admirer of the moft 
excellent woman in the world. Dear Mrs. Lovick, tell 
me what is become of her ? 

The poor lady. Sir, went out yefterday, on purpofe to 
avoid you. 

How fo ? She knew not that I would be here. 

She was afraid you would come, when fhe heard yotj. 
were recovered from your illnefs.—Ah! Sir, what pity it 
is that fo fine a gentleman fhould make fuch ill returns for 
God’s goodnefs to him! 

You are an excellent woman, Mrs. Lovick : I know 
that, by my coufin John Belford’s account of you; and 
Mifs Harlowe is an angel. 

Mifs 
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Mifs Harlowe is indeed an angel, replied fhe; and (bon 
will be company for angels. 

No jelling with fuch a.woman as this, Jack. 

Tell me of a truth, good Mrs. Lovick, where T may 
fee this dear lady. Upon my foul, I will neither fright 
nor offend her.. I will only beg of her to hear me fpeak 
for one half-quarter of an hour j and, if fhe will have it fo, 

I will never trouble her more. 

Sir, faid the widow, it would be death for her to fee 
you. She was at home laft night; I’ll tell you truth: 
But fitter to be in bed all day. She came home, fhe faid, 
to die; and, if fhe could not avoid your vifit, fhe was 
unable to fly from you j and believed fhe fhould die in 
your prefence. 

And yet go out again this morning early ? How can 
that be. Widow ? 

Why, Sir, fhe refled not two hours, for fear of you. 
Her fear gave her flrength, which fhe’ll fuffcr for, when 
that fear is over. And finding herfelf, the more fhe thought 
of it, the lefs able to flay to receive your vifit, fhe took 
chair, and is gone no-body knows'whither. But, I be¬ 
lieve, fhe intended to be carried to the water fide, in order 
to take boat; for fhe cannot bear a coach. It extremely 
incommoded her yeflerday. 

But before we talk any further, faid I, if fhe be gone 
abroad, you can have no objection to my looking into every 
apartment above and below ; becaufe I am told fhe is actu¬ 
ally in the houfe. 

Indeed, Sir, fhe is not. You may fatisfy yourfelf, if 
you pleafe : But Mrs. Smith and I waited on her to her 
chair. We were forced to fupport her, fhe was fo weak. 
She faid. Where can I go, Mrs. Lovick ? Whither can I 
go, Mrs. Smith ? — Cruel, cruel man! Tell him I called 
him fo, if he come again! — God give him that peace 
which he denies me! 

Sweet creature! cry’d I, and looked down, and took 
out my handkerchief. 

The widow wept. I wifh, faid fhe, I had never known 
fo excellent a lady, and fo great a fufferer ! I love her as 
my own child! 

Mrs. Smith wept. 

I then 
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I then gave over the hope of feeing her for this time. 
I was extremely chagrined at my difappointment, and. at 
the account they gave of her ill health. 

Would to Heaven, faid I, ihe would put it in my power 
to repair her wrongs! I have been an ungrateful wretch 
to her. I need not tell you, Mrs. Lovick, how much I 
have injured her, nor how much Ihe fuffers by her rela¬ 
tions implacablenefs. *Tis the latter,Mrs. Lovick, ’tisThat, 
Mrs. Smith, that cuts her to the heart. Her family is the 
moil implacable family on earth ; and the dear creature, 
in refufing to fee me, and to be reconciled to me, Ihews 
her relation to them a little too plainly. 

O Sir, faid the widow, not one fyllable of what you 
fay belongs to this lady. I never faw fo fweet a creature f 
fo edifying a piety! and one of fo forgiving a temper! She 
is always accufmg herfelf, and excufing her relations. And, 
as as to You, Sir, ihe forgives you : She wiihes you well; 
and happier than you will let her be. Why will you not. 
Sir, why will you not, let her die in peace ? ’Tis all ihe 
wiihes for. You don’t look like a hard-hearted gentle¬ 
man !—How can you thus hunt and perfecute a poor lady, 
whom none of her relations will look upon ? It makes my 
heart bleed for her. 

And then ihe wept again. Mrs. Smith wept alfo. My 
feat grew uneafy to me. I ihifted to another feveral times; 
and what Mrs. Lovick farther faid, and (hewed me, made 
me ftill more uneafy. 

Bad as the poor lady was laft night, faid ihe, ihe tran- 
fcribed into her book a meditation on your perfecuting 
her thus. I have a copy of it. If I thought it would 
have any effedl, I would read it to you. 

Let me read it myfelf, Mrs. Lovick. 

She gave it to me. It has a Harlowe-fpirited title. And 
from a forgiving fpirit, intolerable. I defired to take it 
with me. She confented, on condition that I (hewed it 
to ’Squire Belford. So here, Mr. ’Squire Belford, thou 
may’ft read it, if thou wilt. 


On 
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On being hunted after by the enemy of my foul. 

Monday, Aug. 21. 

T\ E LIV E R me, O Lord, from the evil man . Preferv r 
* iw* from the violent man. 

Who imagines mifehief in his heart . 

He hath Jharpened his tongue like a ferment. Adders foi- 
fon is under his lips. 

Keep me, O Lord, from the hands of the 'wicked. Pre- 
ferve me from the violent man; who hath purpofed to over• 
throw my goings. 

He hath hid a fnare for me. He hath fpread a net by the 
way fide. He hath fet gins for me in the way wherein 1 
•walked. 

Keep me from the ftares 'which he hath laidfor me, and 
the gins of this worker of iniquity. 

The enemy hath perfecuted my foul. He hath fmitten my 
life down to the ground. He hath made me dwell in dark - 
nefs, as thofe that have been long dead. 

Therefore is my fpirit overwhelmed within me. My heart 
within me is defolate. 

Hide not thy face from me in the day when lam in trouble. 

For my days are confumed like fmoke: and my bones are 
burnt as the hearth. 

My heart is fmitten and withered like grafs: fo that 1for¬ 
get to eat my bread. 

By reafon of the voice of my groaning, my bones cleave to 
my Jkin. 

I am like a pelican of the wildernefs. Iam like an owl of 
the defart. 

1 watch; and am as a fparrow alone upon the houfe-top. 

I have eaten afhes like bread', and mingled my drink with 
weeping : 

Bccaufe of thine indignation and thy wrath: for thou haf 
lifted me up, and caf me down. 

My days are like a Jhadow that deelineth, and I am wi¬ 
thered like, grafs. 

Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked: further not 
his devices, lefi he exalt himfelf. 
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Why now, Mrs. Lovick, faid I, when I had read this 
meditation, as (he called it, I think I am very feverely 
treated by the lady, if (he mean me in all this. For how 
is it that I am the enemy of her foul , when I love her both 
foul and body ? 

She fays, that I am a violent man, and a wicked man.— f 
That I have been fo, I own: But I repent, and only wilh 
to have it in my power to repair the injuries I have done 
her. 

The gin, the fnare , the net, mean matrimony, I fup- 
pofe—But is it a crime in me to wilh to marry her ? Would" 
any other woman think it fo ? and choofe to become a pe¬ 
lican in the wildernefs, or a lonely fparrow on the houfe-top , 
rather than to have a mate that would chirp about her all 
day and all night ? 

She fays, (he has eaten a/hes like bread —A fad midake 
to be fure !— and mingled her drink with weeping- — Sweet 
maudlin foul! (hould I fay of any*body confelfing this, 
but Mifs Harlowe. 

She concludes with praying, that the defires of the wic¬ 
ked (meaning poor me, I doubt) may not be granted', that 
my devices may not be furthered, left I exalt my felf. — I 
(hould undoubtedly exalt my-felf, and with reafon, could 
I have the honour and the blefling of fuch a wife. And if 
my defires have fo honourable an end, I know not why I 
(hould be called wicked, and why I (hould not be allowed 
to hope, that my honed devices may be furthered, that I 
may exalt myfelf. 

But here, Mrs. Lovick, let me a(k, as femething is un¬ 
doubtedly meant by the lonely fparrow on the houfe-top , Is 
not the dear creature at this very indant (tell me truly) 
concealed in Mrs. Smith’s cockloft ?—What fay you, Mrs, 
Lovick; What fay you, Mrs. Smith, to this ? 

They allured me to the contrary; arid that (he was actu¬ 
ally abroad, and they knew not where. 

Thou feed. Jack, that I would fain have diverted the 
chagrin given me by the womens talk, and by this collec¬ 
tion of Scripture> texts drawn up in array againd me. And 
feveral other whimfical and light things I faid (all I had 
for it I) for this purpofe. But the widow would not let 
me come off fo. She duck to me ; and gave me, as I fold 

tnee, 
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thee, a good deal of uneaiinefs, by her fenfible and ferious 
expoftulations. Mrs. Smith put in now and then; and the 
two Jack-pudden fellows, John and Jofeph, not being 
prefent, T had no provocation to turn the converfation 
into a farce; and, at laft, they both joined warmly to 
endeavour to prevail upon me to give up all thoughts of 
feeing the lady. But I could not hear of that. On the 
contrary, I befought Mrs. Smith to let me have one of her 
rooms but till I could fee her; and were it but for one, 
two, or three days, I would pay a year’s rent for it; and 
quit it the moment the interview was over. But they de- 
fired to be excufed; and were fure the lady would not come 
to the houfe till I was, gone, were it for a month. 

This pleafed me ; for I found they-did not think her fo 
very ill as they would have me believe her to be; but I 
took no notice of the flip, becaufel would not guard them 
againft more of the like. 

In fhort, I told them, I mttjl and would fee her: But 
that it Ihould be with all the refpeft and veneration that 
heart could pay to excellence like hers. And that I would 
go round to all the Churches in London and Weftminfter, 
where there were Prayers or Service, from fun-rife to fun- 
fet, and haunt their houfe like a ghoft, till I had the op¬ 
portunity my foul panted after. 

This I bid them tell her. And thus ended our ferious 
converfation. 

I took leave of them, and went down; and, flapping 
into my chair, caufed myfeif to be carried to Lincoln’s- 
Inn; and walked in the gardens till Chapel was opened ; 
and then I went in, and ftaid prayers, in hopes of feeing 
the dear creature enter: But to no purpofe; and yet I 
prayed mod devoutly that Ihe might be conduced thither, 
either by my good angel, or her own. And indeed I burn 
more than ever with impatience to be once more permitted 
to kneel at the feet of this adorable woman. And had- f 
met her, or fpyM-'her in the Chapel,* it is my firm belief, 
that I fhould not have been able (tho’ it had been in the 
midft of the Sacred Office, and in the prefence of thoufands) 
to have forborne proftration to her, and even clamorous 
fupplication for hei'forgivencfs: A Chriftian a£t; the ex- 
ercife of it therefore worthy of the place. 

After 
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After Service was over, I ftept into my chair again, and 
once more was carried to Smith's, in hopes I might have 
furprized hef there : But no fuch happinefs for thy friend. 

I ftaid in the back-lhop an hour and half, by my watch; 
and again underwent a good deal of preachment from the 
women. John was mainly civil to me now; won over a 
little by my ferious talk, and the honour I profeffed for 
the lady; and they all three wilhed matters could be made 
up between us: But dill infilled, that Ihe could never get 
over her illnefs ; and that her heart was broken. A cue, 
1 fuppofe, they had from you. 

While I was there, a letter was brought for her by a 
particular hand. They feemed very folicitous to hide it 
from me; which made me fufpett it was for her. I de- 
fired to be fuffered to call an eye upon the feal, and the 
fuperfcription ; prOmiling to give it back to them un¬ 
opened. 

Looking upon it, I told them, I knew the hand and 
feal. It was from her lifter (a). And I hoped it would bring 
her news that Ihe would be pleafed with. 

They joined moil heartily in the fame hope : And give- 
ing the letter to them again, I civilly took my leave, and 
went away. 

But I will be there again prefently; for I fancy my 
courteous behaviour to thefe women, will, on their report 
of it, procure me the favour I fo earneftly covet. And fo 
I will leave my letter unfealed, to tell thee the event of my 
next vilit at Smith’s. 

op 

Thy fervant juft calling, I fend thee this. And will 
foon follow it by another. Mean time, I long to hear 
how poor Belton is. To whom my beft wilhes. 

(a) See Vol% V I. p. 52. 
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LETTER L ~ 

Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq ; 

Tuefduy , 22. 

HAVE been under iuch concern for the 
poor man, whofe exit I almoft hourly ex- 
peft, and at the ihocking fcenes his ill- 
nefs, and his agonies exhibit; that I have 
been only able to make memoranda of 
the melancholy paftages, from which to 
draw up a more perfect account, for the inftru&ion of 
us all, when the writing-appetite fhall return. 



It is returned ! Indignation has revived it, on re¬ 
ceipt of thy letters of Sunday and yefterday.; by which 
I have reafon to reproach thee in very ferious terms, that 
thou haft not kept thy honour with me : And if thy 
breach of it be attended with fuch effe&s as I fear it will 
be, I ftiall let thee know more of my mind on this head. 
Vol. VII. B If 
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If thou would’ft be thought in earneft in thy wiflies, to 
move the poor lady in thy favour, thy ludicrous behaviour 
at .Smith’s, when it comes to be reprefented to her, will 
have, a very confijient appearance ; will it not ?—It will, 
indeed, confirm her in her opinion, that the grave is 
more to be wifhed-for, by one of her ferious and pious 
turn, than a husband incapable either of reflexion or re- 
morfe ; juft recovered, as thoif art, from a dangerous, 
at leaft a {harp illnefs. 

I am extremely concerned for the poor unprotected 
lady ; {he was fo exceflively low and weak on Saturday, 
that I could not be admitted to her fpeech : And to be 
driven out of her lodgings, when it was fitter for her to 
be in bed, is fuch a piece of cruelty, as he only could be 
guilty of, who could aft as thou haft done, by fuch an 
angel. 

Canft thou thyfelf fay, on reflection, that it has not the 
look of a wicked and hardened fportivenefs, in thee, for 
the fake of a wanton humour only, (fince it can anfwer 
no end that thou propofeft to thyfelf, but the direft con¬ 
trary) to hunt from place to place a poor lady, who. like 
a harmlefs deer, that has already a barbed (haft in her 
breaft, leeks only a refuge from thee, in the {hades of 
death ? • 

But I will leave this matter upon thy own confcience, 
to paint thee fuch a fcene from my memoranda, as thou 
perhaps wilt be moved by more effectually than by 
any other : Becaufe it is fuch a one, as thou thyfelf mtift 
one day be a principal aftor in ; and, as I thought, hadft 
very lately in apprehenfion : And is the laft fcene of one of 
thy moft intimate friends, who has been for the four pall 
days labouring in the agonies of death. For, Lovelace, let 
this truth, this undoubted truth, be ingraven on thy me¬ 
mory, in all thy ‘gaieties, That the life we are fo fond of, 
is hardly life ; a mere breathing-fpace only ; and that at 
the end of its longeft date. 

Thou Mus-f die, as weli. asBELTON. 

Thou knoweft by Tourville what we had done as to the 
poor man’s worldly affairs; and that we had got his unhappy 
lifter to come and live with him j (little did we think him 
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fo very near his end ); and To I will proceed to tell thee, 
that when I arrived at his houfe on Saturday night, I 
found him exceflively ill: But juft raifed, and in his elbow- 
chair, held up by his nurfe and Mowbray, (the rougheft and 
molt untouched creature that ever enter’d a lick man’s 
chamber) while the maid-fervants were trying to make that 
bed ealier for him which he was to return to ; his mind 
ten times uneafier than That could be, and the true caufe 
that the down was no fofter to him. 

He had fo much longed to fee me, his filler told me, 
(whom I fent for down to enquire how he was) that they 
all rejoiced when I entered : Here, faid Mowbray, Here 
Tommy, is honeft Jack Belford l 

Where, where ? faid the poor man. 

I hear his voice, cry’d Mowbray, coming up flairs. 

In a tranfport of joy, he would have raifed him felf at 
my entrance, but had like to have pitched out of the chair : 
And when recover’d, call’d me his belt friend 1 his kindeji 
friend ! but, burft out into a flood of tears, O Jack ! O 
Belford ! faid he, fee the way I am in ! See how weak ! 
So much , and fo foon reduced f Do you know me ? Do you 
know your poor friend Belt6n ? 

You are not fo much altered, my dear Belton, as you 
think you are. But I fee you are weak; very weak—And 
I am forry for it. 

Weak ! weak, indeed, my deareft Belford, faid he, and 
weaker in my mind, if poflible, chan in my body ; and 
wept bitterly—or I lhould not thus unman myfelf. J, 
who never feared any thing , to be forced to Ihew myfelf 
fuch a nurjling ! — I am quite afhamed of myfelf ! — But 
don’t defpile me, dear Belford, don’t defpife me, I befeech 
thee. 

I ever honoured a man that could weep for the diftreffes 
of others ; and ever lhall, faid I ; and fuch a one cannot 
be infenlible to his own. 

However, I could not help being fifthly moved at the 
poor fellow’s emotion. 

Now, faid the brutal Mowbray, do 1 think thee infuf- 
ferable, Jack. Our poor friend is already a peg too low ; 
and here thou art letting him down lower and lower ftilL 
This foothing of him in his dejeded moments, and joining 
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thy womanifh tears with his, is not the way; I am fure it 
is not. If our Lovelace were here, he’d tell thee fo. 

Thou art an impenetrable creature, reply’d 1 j unfit to 
be prelent at a feene thou wilt not be able to feel the ter¬ 
rors of, till thou fecleft them in thyfelf; and then, if thou 
haft time for feeling, my life for thine, thou behaveft as 
..pitifully, as thofe thou thinkeft moji pitiful. 

Then turning to the poor fick man, Tears, my dear 
Belton, are no figns of an unmanly , but, contrarily, of a 
humane nature ; they cafe the over-charged heart, which 
would burft but for that kindly and natural relief. 

Give Sorrow words, (fays Shakefpeare ',) 

The grief that does not /peak , 

Whifpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

1 know, my dear Belton, thou ufedft to take pleafure 
in repetitions from the poets ; but thou mull be tafte- 
lefs of their beauties now : Yet be not difcountenanced 
by this uncouth and unreflefting Mowbray, for as Juve¬ 
nal fays, Tears are the prerogative of manhood. 

’Tis, at leaft, feafonably faid, my dear Belford ; it is 
kind to keep me in countenance for this rwomasii/h weak- 
nefs , as Mowbray has been upbraidingly calling it, ever 
iincc lie has been with me. And in fo doing (whatever 
I might have thought in fuch high health as he enjoys) 
has convinced me, that bottle-friends feel nothing but what 
moves in that little circle. 

Well, well proceed in your own ivay. Jack. I love my 
friend Belton as well as you can do ; yet for the blood of 
me, I cannot but think, that foothing a man’s weaknefs 
is incrcafing it. 

If it be a weaknefs, to be touched at great and concern¬ 
ing events, in which our humanity is concerned, faid I, 
thou mayeft be right. 

I have fecn many a man, faid the rough creature, going 
up Holbourn-Jiill, that has behaved more like a man than 
either of you. 

Ay, but Mowbray, reply’d the poor man, thofe v/retches 
have not had fuch infirmities of body as-1 have long la¬ 
boured under, to enervate their minds. Thou art a (hock¬ 
ing 
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ing fellow, and ever wert. But to be able to remember 
nothing in thefe moments, but what reproaches me, and 
to know, that I cannot hold it long, and what may then 
be my lot, if — But interrupting himfelf and turning to 
me. Give me thy pity, Jack, ’ris balm to my wounded 
foul; and let Mowbray fit indifferent enough to the pangs 
of a dying friend, to laugh at us both. 

The harden’d fellow then retired, with the air of a 
Lovelace j only more ftupid ; yawning and ftretching, 
inftead of humming a tune as thou didft at Smith’s. 

I aflifted to get the poor man in to bed. He was fo 
weak and low, that he could not bear the fatigue, and 
fainted away j and I verily thought was quite gone. But 
recovering, and his dodtor coming, and advifing to keep 
him quiet, I retired, and joined Mowbray in the garden ; 
who took more delight to talk of the living Lovelace 
and his levities, than of the dying Belton and his repen¬ 
tance. 

I juft faw him again on Saturday night before I went 
to bed : which I did early ; for I was furfeited with Mow¬ 
bray’s frothy infenfibility, and could not bear him. Itisfuch 
a horrid thing to think of, that a man who had lived in fuch 
ftricl terms of amity with another (the proof does not 
come out fo, as to fay friendjhip) ; who had pretended fo 
much love for him ; could not bear to be out of his com¬ 
pany ; would ride a hundred miles an end to enjoy it , 
and would fight for him, be the caufe right or wrong : 
Yet now, could be fo little moved to lee him in fuch 
mifery of body and mind as to be able to rebuke him, 
and rather ridicule than pity him, becaufe he Was more 
affedled by what he felt, than he had feen a malefa&or 
(hardened perhaps by liquor, and*not foftened by pre¬ 
vious ficknefs) on his going to execution. 

This put me ltrongly in mind of what the divine Mifs 
Harlowe once laid to me, talking of friendlhip, and 
what my friendlhip to you required cf me : Depend up- 

* on it, Mr. Belford,’ laid fhe, ‘ that one day you will 

* be convinced, that what you call friendlhip, is chalf 

* and ftubble ; and that nothing is worthy of that facred 

* name, 

* that has not virtue for its base’ 

B 3 Sunday 
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Sunday morning, I was called up at fix o’ clock, at his 
carnefl requell, and found him in a terrible agony. O 
Jack ! Jack! faid he, looking wildly, as if he had feen 
a fpeClre-—Come nearer me ! reaching out both arms.— 
Come nearer me !—Dear, dcarBelford, fave me ! Then 
dafping my arm with both his hands, and rearing up his 
head towards me, his eyes ilnngely rolling, Save me ! 
dear Belford, fave me ! repeated he. 

I put my other arm about him,*—Save you from what, 
my dear Belton ! Save you from what j—• Nothing lhali. 
hurt you !—Whatmuft I fave you from ? 

Recovering from his terror, he funk down again, O 
fave me from myfelf ! faid he; Save me from my own re¬ 
flections. O dear Jack f what a thing it is to die ; and 
not to have one comfortable reflection to revolve!—What 
would I give for one year of my pafled life ?—only one 
year—and to have the fame fenfe of things that I now 
Lave ? 

I try’d to comfort him, as well as I could : But free- 
livers to free-livers are forry death-bed comforters. And 
he broke in upon me : O my dear Belford, faid he, I am 
told, (and I have heard you ridiculed for it) that the ex¬ 
cellent Mifs Harlowc has wrought a converfion in you. 
May it be fo ! you are a man of ienfe; O may it be fo ! 
Now is your time! Now, that you are in full vigour of 
mind and body ! But your poor Belton, alas ! kept his 
vices, till they left him. And fee the miferable effe&s in 
debility of mind and defpondency ! Were Mowbray here, 
and were he to laugh at me, I would own that this is the 
caufe of my defpair : That God’s jujlice cannot let his • 
mercy operate for my comfort : For Oh ! I have been 
very, k>ery wicked ; and have defpifed the offers of his 
grace, till he has withdrawn it from me for ever. 

I ufed all the arguments I could think of, to give him 
confolation ; and what I faid, had fuch an effeCl upon 
him, as to quiet his mind for the greateft part of the day; 
and in a lucid* hour his memory ferved him to repeat thole 
lines of Dryden, grafping my hand, and looking willfully 
upon me; ; 
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O that I lefs could fear to lofe this being. 

Which, like a fnow-ball, in my coward-band* 

The 7?iore ’ tis graff d, the fajter melts away ! 

In the afternoon of Sunday, he wa$ inquifitive after 
you, and your prefent behaviour to Mifs Harlowe. I 
told him how you had been, and how light you made 
of it. Mowbray was pleafed with your impenetrable 
hardnefs of heart, and faid, Bob Lovelace was a good 
edge-tool, and deel to the back : And fuch coarfe but 
hearty praifes he gave thee, as an abandon’d man might 
give, and only an abandon’d man could wifh to deferve. 

But hadd thou heard what the poor dying, wife-too-late 
Belton faid on this occafion, perhaps it would have made 
thee ferious an hour or two, at lead. 

When poor Lovelace is brought, faid he, to a fick- 
bed, as I am now, and his mind forebodes, that it is im- 
poflible he Ihould recover, which his could not do in his 
late illnefs : If it had, he could not have behaved fo lightly 
in it—When he revolves his pad mif-fpent life j his actions 
of oftence to helplefs innocents ; in Mifs Harlowe’s cafe 
particularly : What then, will he think of himfelf, or of 
his pad actions ? His mind debilitated j his drength turned 
into weaknefs ; unable to dir or to move without help 
not one ray of hope darting in upon his benighted foul * 
his confcience danding in the place of a thoufand wit- 
nedes ; his pains excruciating ; weary of the poor rem¬ 
nant of life he drags, yet dreading that in a few fhort hours,, 
his bed will be changed to worle, nay, to word of all ; 
and that word of all, to lad beyond time and to all eter¬ 
nity ; O Jack! What will he then think of the poor tran- 
fitory gratifications of fenfe, which now engage all his 
attention ? Tell him, dear Belford, tell him, how happy 
he is, if he knows his own happinefs ; how happy, com¬ 
pared to his poor dying friend, that he has recovered 
from his illnefs, and has dill an opportunity lent him, 
for which I would give a thoufand worlds, had I them to- 
give ! 

I approved exceedingly of what he faid, as reflexions 
fuited to his prefent circumdances; and inferred confo- 
lations to him from a mind fo properly touched.. 

B 4 He 
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He proceeded in the like penitent ftrain. I have lived 
a very wicked life ; fo have we all. We have never made 
a conicience of doing all the mifehief, that either force 
or fraud put it in our power to do. We have laid fnares 
for the innocent heart; and have not fcrupled by the too- 
ready fword to extend, as occafions offer’d, the wrongs 
we did, to the perfons whom we had before injur’d in 
their deareft relations. But yet I think in my heart, that 
I have lefs to anfwer fot than either Lovelace or Mow¬ 
bray ; for I, by taking to myfelf that accurfed deceive? 
from whom • thou haft freed me, (and who for years, un¬ 
known to me, was retaliating upon my own head fome 
of the evils I had brought upon others) and retiring, and 
living with her as a wife, was not party to half the mif- 
chiefs, that 1 doubt they, and Tourville, and even You, 
Belford, committed. As to the ungrateful Thomaiin, I 
hope 1 have met with my punilhment in her. But not- 
withftanding this, doft thou not think, that fuch an a&ion 
•—and fuch an adion^-and fuch an aiftion, (and then he re¬ 
capitulated feveral enormities, in which, led on by falfe 
bravery, and the heat of youth and wine, we have all 
been concerned) Doft thou not think that thefe villainies, 
(let me call them nowby their proper name,) joined to the 
wilful and gloried-in negledt of every duty thatouf better 
fenfe and education gave us to know were required of 
us as Men and Chriftians, are not enough to weigh down 
my foul into defpondency ?—Indeed, indeed, they are l 
And now to hope for mercy ! And to depend upon the 
eiiicacyof that gracious attribute when that no lefs fhining 
one of juftice forbids me to hope ; How can I! •—I, who 
have defpifed all warnings, and taken no advantage of the 
benefit I might have reap’d from the lingringconiumptive 
illnefs I have laboured under, but left all to the laft ftake; 
hoping for recovery, againft hope, and driving off re¬ 
pentance, till that grace is denyed me ; for oh ! my dear 
Belford ! I can now neither repent, nor pray, as I 
ought ; my heart is harden’d, and I can do nothing hut 
defpair !—■— 

More he would have faid ; but, overwhelm’d with 
grief and infirmity, he bowed his head upon his pangful 
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bofom, endeavouring to hide from the fight of the har¬ 
dened Mowbray* who juft then enter’d tne room, thofe^ 
tears which he could not reftrain. 

Prefac’d by a phlegmatic hem ; Sad, very fad, truly !■ 
cry’d Mowbray j who fat himfelf down on one fide of 
the bed, as 1 on the other : His eyes half clofed, and 
his lips pouting out to his turn’d-up nofe, his chin curdled 
(to ufe one of thy deferiptions) leaving one at a lofs to 
know, whether ftupid drowfinefs 0£ intenfe contempla¬ 
tion had got mod hold of him. 

An excellent, however uneafy leflon, Mowbray, fakl 
I! by my faith it is! —It may one day, who knows how 
foon ? be our own cafe ! 

I thought of thy yawning fit, as deferibed in thy letter 
of Aug. 13. For upftarted Mowbray, writhing and fliak- 
ing himfelf as in an ague-fit; his hands ftretch’d over his 
head—-with thy hoy ! hoy! hoy ! yawning.—And then re¬ 
covering himfelf, with another ftretch and a ihake, What’s 
a clock, cried he ? pulling out his w'atch— And ftalking 
by long tip-toe ftrides thro’ the room, down ftairs he 
went ; and meeting the maid, in the pafiage, I heard 
him fay — Betty, bring me a bumper of claret; thy poor 
mafter, and this damn’d Belford are enough to throw 
a Hercules into the vapours. 

Mowbray, after this, amufing himfelf in our fiiend’s . 
library, which is, as thou knoweft, chiefly claflical and 
dramatical, found out a pafiage in Lee’s Oedipus, which 
he would needs have to be extremely apt, and in he came 
full fraught with the notion of the courage it would give 
the dying man, and read it to him, ’Tis poetical and 
pretty. This is. it. 

JVhe'n the fun fets, Jhadows that Jhevad at noon 

But fmall, appear mojl long and terrible : 

So when we think fate hovers o'er our heads, 

Our apprehenfons foot beyond all bounds: 

Owls, ravens, crickets feem the watch of death : 

Nature's worji vermin fare her god-like font. 

Echoes, the very leavings of a voice , 

Grow babling ghofls, and call us to our graves, 

M ' 
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Each mole-bill thought Ewells to a huge Olympus ; 

While we, fantajlic dreamers, heave and puff. 

Andfweat with our imagination s weight. 

He expelled praifes for finding this out. But Belton 
turning his head from him, Ah, Dick ! (faid he) thefe 
are not the reflections of a dying* man ! What thou wilt- 
one day feel; if it be what I now feel, will convince thee 
that the evils before ji hee, and with thee, are more than 
the effe&s of imagination. 

• I was called twice on Sunday-night to him ; for the. 
poor fellow, when his reflections on his paft life annoy 
him molt, is afraid of being left with the women ; and" 
his eyes, they tell me, hunt and roll about for me. 
Where’s ' Mr. Belford ? — But I lhall tire him out, cries 
he—yet beg of him to ftep to me — yet don’t — yet do ; 
were once the doubting and changeful orders he gave : - 
And they called me accordingly. 

But, alas ! What could Belford do for him ? Belford, 
who had been but too often the companion of his guilty 
hours, who wants mercy as much as he does j and is un¬ 
able to promife it to himfelf, tho’ ’tis all he can bid his 
poor friend rely upon ! 

What mifereants are we 1 What figures lhall we make * 
in thefe terrible hours ! 

If Mifs Har lowe’s glorious Example , on one hand, 
and the terrors of This poor man’s on the other, affeCt me 
not, I muff be abandoned to perdition; as I fear thou wilt 
be, if thou benefitteft not thyfelf from both. 

Among the confolatory things I urged, when I was 
called up the laff time on Sunday-night, I told him. That 
he muff not abfolutely give himfelf up to defpair : That 
many of the apprehenfions he was under, were fuch as the 
belt men muff have, on the dreadful uncertainty of what 
was to fucceed to this life. ’Tis well obferved, faid I, 
by a poetical divine, who was an excellent chriilian, [a) 
That 

Death could not a more fad retinue find, 

Sicknefs and pain before, and darknefs all behind. 

About 

(«) Ebe Rev. Mr. Norris of Bemertoiu 
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About eight o’clock yefterday (Monday) morning, I 
found him a little calmer. He alked me, who was the 
author of the two lines I had repeated to him ; and made 
me fpeak them over again. A fad retinue, irsf^d, faid 
the poor man ! And then exprefling his hopelelfnefs of 
life, and his terrors at the thoughts of ^ring ; and draw¬ 
ing from thence terrible concluflons with regard to his 
future ftate, There is, faid I, fuch a natural averfion to 
death in human nature, that you arc not to imagine, that 
you, my dear Belton, are Angular in the fear of it, and 
in the apprehenlions that fill the thoughtful mind upon its 
approach ; but you ought, as much as poflible, to feparate 
thofe natural fears, which all men mull have on fo folemn 
an occafion, from thofe particular ones, which yourjullly- 
apprehended unfitnefs fills you with. Lord Rofcommon, 
in his Profpel1 of Death,, which I dipped into lall night 
from a colle&ion in your clofet, and which I put into my 
pocket, fays, (and turning to the place) 

Merely to die, no man of reafon fears ; 

For certainly we tnuft, 

As we are born, return to dufi ; 

’77/ the laft point of many ling'ring years : 

But whither then we go. 

Whither wefain would knonv ; 

But human under (landing cannot Jbew* 

This makes us tremble - . . 

My Lord Rofcommon, therefore, proceeded I, had fuch - 
apprehenfions of this dark Hate as you have : And the ex¬ 
cellent divine I hinted at laft night, who had very little 
elfe but human frailties to reproach himfelf with, and 
whofe Mifcellanies fell into my hands among my uncle’s 
books, in my attendance upon him in his laft hours, fays, 

Jt mufl be done, my foul: But 'tis a f range, 

/ A difmal and myfterious change. 

When thou fhalt leave this tenement of clay. 

And to an unknown-—.fomewhere—wing away; 

When Time fhall be Eternity, and thou 

Shalt be—thou knoweft not what—and live — thou, 
know'ft not how ! 

B 6 Amaxing 
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Amazing ftate ! no wonder that we dread 
To think of death , or <view the dead; 

Thou re all wrapt up in clouds , as if to thee 
Our <very knowlege had antipathy. 

Then follows, what I repeated. 

Death could not a more fad retinue find , 

Sicknefs and pain before , and darknefs all behind. 

Alas my dear Belford, (inferr’d the unhappy deep- 
thiinker) what poor creatures does this convince me we mor¬ 
tals are at belt ! —But what then muft be the cafe of fuch- 
a profligate as I, who, by a paft wicked life, have added' 
force to thefc natural terrors ? If death be fo repugnant a 
thing to human nature, that good men will be ftartled at it, 
what mull it be to one who has lived a life of fenfeand ap¬ 
petite ; nor ever refle&ed upon the end which I now am. 
within view of? 

What could I fay to an inference fo fairly drawn? 
Mercy ! mercy ! unbounded mercy!, was ftill my plea, tho’ 
his repeated oppofition of jufiice to it, in a manner filenced 
it : And what would I have given to have had rife to my 
mind, one good, one eminently good aCtion, to have re¬ 
membered him of, in order to combat his fears with, it ? 

I believe, Lovelace, I lhall tire thee, and that more 
with the fubjeCl of my letter, than even with the length 
©f it. But, really, I think thy fpiritsare fo offenftvely 
up, fince thy recovery, that I ought, as the melancholy 
fubjeCts offer, to endeavour by them to reduce thee to 
the ftandard of humanity. And then thou canft not but 
be curious to know every thing that concerns the poor 
man, for whom thou haft always exprefled a great re¬ 
gard. I will therefore proceed as I have begun : If thou 
likeft not to read it now, lay it by, if thou wilt, till the, 
like circumftances befal thee, till like reflections from- 
thofe circumftances feize thee ; and then take it up,, and. 
compare the two cafes together. 

GOO 

At his earneft requeft, 1 fat up with him Iaft night; 
and, poor man! it is impoflible to tell thee, how eafy 
and fife he thought himfelf in my company, for the firft 
part Qu the night : A drowning man will catch at a Jlraw y . 

the 
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the Proverb well fays : And a ft raw was I, with refpefl 
to any real help I could give him. He often awaked in 
terrors, and once calling out for me, DearBelford, faid he. 
Where are you !—Oh ! There you are !—Give me your 
friendly hand !—Then grafping it, and putting his clam¬ 
my, half-cold lips to it —How kind ! I fear every thing 
when you are abfent ! But the prefence of a friend, a 
fympathizing friend — Oh ! how comfortable ? ■ 

But about four.in the morning, he frighted me much : 
He waked with three terrible groans j and endeavoured 
to fpeak, but could not prefently — and when he did, — 
Jack, Jack, Jack, five or fix times repeated he as quick 
as thought, now, now, now, fave me, fave me, fave 
me —lam going,—going indeed ! 

I threw my arms about him, and raifed him upon his- 
pillow, as he was finking (as if to hide himfelf) in the 
bed-cloaths—And ftaring wildly. Where am I! faid he, 
a little recovering. Did you not fee him ! turning his- 
head this way and that ; horror in his countenance ; Did! 
you not fee him ? 

See who'! See what, my dear Belton ! 

O lay me upon the bed again, cry’d he !—Let me not 
die upon the floor! Lay me down gently ! And ftand by 
me ! Leave me not ! All, all will foon be over ! 

You are already, my dear Belton, upon the bed. You 
have not been upon the floor. —This is a ftrong deli¬ 
rium ; you are faint for want of refrefhment; (for he 
had refufed feveral times to take any thing) Let me per- 
luade you to take fome of this cordial julep. I will leave 
you, if you will not oblige me. 

He then readily took it; but faid he could have fworn 
that Tom Metcalfe had been in the room, and had 
drawn him out of bed by the throat, upbraiding him 
with the injuries he had firft done his After, and then him, 
in the duel to which he owed that fever which coft him 
liis life. 

Thou knoweft the ftory, Lovelace, too well; to need 
my repeating it: But mercy on us, if in thefe terrible mo- 
‘rnents all the evils we do, rife to our affrighted imagi¬ 
nations ! If fo, what Ihocking fcenes have I, but ftili 
jaore haft thou, to go through, if, as the noble poet fays* 
Ifi any fen/e at that fad time remains . 
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The do&or ordered him an opiate, this morning early^. 
which operated fo well, that he dofed and flept feveral 
hours more quietly than he had done for the two pail 
days and nights, tho’ he had fleeping draughts given him 
before. But it is more and more evident every hour, that 
nature is almoft worn out in him. 

Mowb ray, quite tired with this houfeof mourning, 
intends to fet out in the morning to find you. He was 
not a little rejoiced to hear you were in town ; I believe 
to have a pretence to leave us. 

He has juft taken leave of his poor friend, intending to. 
go away early : An everlafting leave, I may venture to 
fay ; for I think he will hardly live till to-morrow night. 

I believe the poor man would not have been forry. 
had he left him when I arrived ; for ’tis a (hocking crea¬ 
ture, and enjoys too ftrong health to know how to pity 
the Tick. Then (to borrow an obfervation from thee) he 
has, by nature, ftrong bodily organs,, which thofe of his 
foul are not likely to whet out; and he, as well as the 
wicked friend he is going to, may laft a great while' from 
the ftrength of their conftitutions, tho’ fo greatly different, 
in their talents; if neither the fvvord nor the halter inter- 
pofe. 

I muft repeat. That I cannot but be very uneafy for* 
the poor lady, whom thou fo cruelly perfecuteft ; and 
that I do not think thou haft kept thy honour with me., 

I w'as apprehenfive, indeed, that thou wouldft attempt to 
fee her, as foon as thou gotteft well enough to come up ; 
and I told her as much, making ufe of it as an argument 
to prepare her for thy vifit, and to induce her to ftand it. 
But fhe could not, it is plain, bear the fhock of it ; and, 
indeed, fhe told me, that fhe would not fee thee, tho’ 
but for one half hour, for the world. 

Could fhe have prevailed upon herfelf, I know that 
the fight of her would have been as affecting to thee, as 
thy vifit could have been to her ; when thou hadft feen. 
to what a lovely fkelcton (for fhe is really lovely ftill, 
nor can fhe, with fuch a form and features, be other- 
wife) thou haft, in a few weeks, reduced one of the moll 
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charming women in the world ; and that in the full 
bloom of her youth and beauty. 

Mowbray undertakes to carry This, that he may be 
more welcome to you, he fays. Were it to be fent un- 
fealed, the characters we write in would be Hebrew to the 
dunce. I defire you to return it; and I’ll give you a copy 
of it upon demand ; for I intend to keep it by me, as a 
guard againft the infection of thy company which might 
otherwife, perhaps, fome time hence, be apt to weaken 
the impreflions I always defire to have of the awful 
fcene before me. God convert us both ! 

LETTER II. 

Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq% 

Wednefday-tr.orn , 11 o' Clock . 

1 BELIEVE no man has two fuch fervants as I have. 

Becaufe I treat them with kindnefs, and do not lord 
it over my inferiors, and damn and curfe them by looks 
and words like Mowbray ; or beat their teeth out like 
Lovelace i but cry, Pr’ythee, Harry, do this, and Pr’ythee, 
Jonathan, do that, the fellows purfue their own devices, 
and regard nothing I fay, but what falls in with thefe. 
Here, this vile Harry, who might have brought your 
letter of yefterday in good time, came not in with it till 
pall eleven lalt night (drunk, I fuppofe ); and concluding 
that I was in bed, as he pretends, (becaufe he was told 
I fat up the preceding night) brought it not to me ; and 
having over-flepthimfelf, juft as I had fealed up my letter, 
in comes the villain with the forgotten one, lhaking his 
ears, and looking as if he himfelf did not believe the ex- 
cufes he was going to make. I queftioned him about it, 
and heard his pitiful pleas, and tho’ I never think it be¬ 
comes a gentleman to treat people infolently who by 
their llations are humbled beneath his feet, yet could I 
not forbear to Lovelace and Movobray- him, moft cordially. 

And this detaining Mowbray, (who was ready to let 
out to thee before) while I write a few lines upon it, the 
fierce fellow, who is impatient to exchange the company 
of a dying Belton, for that of a too lively Lovelace* 
affixed a fufflement of curies upon the ftaring fellow that 
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was larger than my book *— Nor did I offer to take off the 
Bear from fuch a Mongrel, fince he deferved not of me, 
on this occafion, the prote&ion which every mailer owes 
to a good fervant. 

He has not done curfing him yet; for flalking about 
the court-yard with his boots on, (the poor fellow dreffmg 
his horfe, and unable to get from him) he is at him with- 
- out mercy ; and I will heighten his impatience (fince be¬ 
ing juft under the window where I am writing, he will 
not let me attend to my pen) by telling thee, how he fills 
my ears as well as the fellow’s, with his —• Hay, Sir ! 
And G~-d d—n ye. Sir ! And were you my fervant, ye 
dog ye ! And mull I ftay here till the mid- day fun fcorches 
me to a parchment, for fuch a mangey dog’s drunken 
negleft ? — Ye lye. Sirrah ! Ye lye, I tell you—(l hear 
the fellow’s voice in an humble excufatory tone, tho’ 
not articulately) Ye lye, ye dog ! — I’d a good mind 
to thruft my whip down your drunken throat : Damn me, 
if I would not flay the fkin from the back of fuch a rafcal, 
if thou wert mine, and have dog’s-fkin gloves made of it, 
for thy brother fcoundrels to wear in remembrance of thy 
abufes of fuch a mafter. 

The poor horfe fuffers for this, I doubt not; for, What 
now! and. Stand ftill, and be damn’d to ye, cries the 
fellow, with a kick, I fuppofe, which he better deferves 
himfelf. For thefe varlets, where they can, are Mow- 
brays and Lovelaces to man or beaft ; and, not daring to 
anfwer him, is flaying the poor horfe. 

I hear the fellow is juft efcaped, the horfe (better 
curryed than ordinary, I fuppofe, in half the ufual time) 
by his clanking ihoes, and Mowbray’s filence, letting mo 
know, that 1 may now write on : And fo, I will tell 
thee, that, in the firft place, (little as I, as well as you, 
regard dreams,) I would have thee lay thine to heart; 
for I could give thee fuch an interpretation of it, as- 
would ftiock thee, perhaps: and if thou afketh me for it, 
I will. 

Mowbray calls to me from the court-yard. That ’tis a 
curfed hot day, and he lhall be fry’d by riding in the noon 
of it: And, that poor Belton longs to fee me. So I will 
only add, my earneft defire, that thou wilt give over all 
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thoughts of feeing the lady, if, when this comes to thy 
hand, thou haft not.feenher : And, that it would be kind, 
if thoud’ft come, and, for the laft time thou wilt ever 
fee thy poor friend, (hare my concern for him ; and, in 
him, fee what, in a little time, will be thy fate and 
mine, and That of Mowbray, Tourville, and the reft of 
us: — For what are ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, 
to look back to : In which period forward we (hall all, 
perhaps, be mingled with the duft we fprung from ? 

LETTER III. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

We duefday-Morn, Aug . 23* 

A L L alive, dear Jack 1 and in ecftafy ! Likely to be 
once more a happy man ! For I have received a 
letter from my beloved Mifs Harlowe; in confe- 
quence, I fuppofe, of advices that I mentioned in my laft 
from her fifter. And I am fetting out for Berks direftly, 
to fhew the contents to my Lord M. and to receive the 
congratulations of all my kindred upon it. 

I went, laft night, as I intended, to Smith’s : But the 
dear creature was not returned at near ten o’clock. And, 
lighting upon Tourville, I took him home with me, and 
made him fmg me out of my megrims. I went to bed 
tolerably eafy at two; had bright and pleafant dreams, not 
fuch a frightful one as that I gave thee an account of : 
And at eight this morning, as I was dreffing, to be in 
readinefs againft Will came back, whom I had fent to en¬ 
quire after his lady’s return, I had this letter brought me 
by a chairman. 

21? Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

SIR, Tuefday night, 11 o'clock. {Aug. 22.) 

I H A V E good news to tell you. I am fetting out with 
all diligence for my father’s houfe. I am bid to hope 
that he will receive his poor penitent with a goodnefs pe¬ 
culiar to-himfelf; for I am overjoyed .with the affurance 
of a thorough reconciliation, thro’ the interpoiition of a 
dear bleifed friend, whom I always loved and honoured. 
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I am To taken up with my preparation for this joyful and, 
long-wifhed-fqr journey, that I cannot fpare one mo¬ 
ment for any other budnefs, having feveral matters of the 
lad importance to fettle £rd. So, pray, Sir, don’t didurb 
or interrupt me —■ I befeech you don’t. — You may, in 
time, poffibly, fee me at my father’s ; at lead:, if it be 
not your own fault. 

I will write a letter, which fhall be fent you when I am 
got thither and received: Till when, I am, &c. 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

I difpatched mdantly a letter to the dear creature, alluring 
her,with the mod thankful joy, “ That I would directly fet 
“ out for Berks, and wait the ilfue of the happy reconci- 
“ liation, and the charming hopes £he had filled me with. 
“ I poured out upon her a thoufand bleflings. I declared, 
“ that it fhould be the dudy of my whole life to merit 
4t fuch tranfeendent goodnefs. And that there was no- 
** thing which her father or friends (hould require at my 

hands, that I would not for her fake comply with, in 
“ order to promote and complete fo defirable a recon- 
“ ciliation.” 

I hurried it away,- without taking a copy of it; and 
I have ordered the chariot*and-fix to be got ready ; and, 
hey for M. Hall! — Let me but know how Belton does. 

I hope a letter from thee is on the road. And if the poor 
fellow can fpare thee, make hade, I advife thee, to at¬ 
tend this truly divine lady, or elfe thou mayed not fee 
her of months perhaps ; at lead, not while {he is Mifs 
Harlowe. And favour me with one letter before fhe 
fets out, if poflible, confirming to me, and accounting 
for, this generous change. 

But what accounting for it is necedary ? The dear crea¬ 
ture ca'nnot receive confolation herfelf, but fhe mud com¬ 
municate it to others. How noble !—She would not fee 
me in her adverfity : But no fooner does the fun of pro- 
Iperity begin to fhine upon her, than fhe forgives me. 

I know to v,hofe mediation all this is owing. It is to 
Col. Morden’s. She always, as fhe fays, lov’d and ho¬ 
nour’d him : And he loved her above all his relations. 

I fhall now be convinced that there is fomething in 
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dreams. The ceiling opening is the reconciliation in 
view. The bright form, lifting her up through it to an¬ 
other ceiling ftuck round with golden Cherubims and Sera¬ 
phims, indicates the charming little boys and girls, that will 
be the fruits of this happy reconciliation. The welcomes, 
thrice repeated, are thofe of her family, now no more to 
be deemed implacable. Yet are they a family too, that 
my foul cannot mingle with. 

But then what is my tumbling over and over, thro’ the 
floor, into a frightful hole {defc ending as fhe afcends) ? Ho ! 
only This ; it alludes to my difrelifli to matrimony : Which 
is a bottomlefs pit, a gulph, and I know not what. And I 
fuppofe, had I not awoke (in fuch a plaguy fright) I had 
been foufed into fome river at the bottom of the hole, and 
then been carried (mundified or purified from my paft ini¬ 
quities) by the fame bright form (waiting for me upon 
the mofly banks) to my beloved girl; and we Ihould have 
gone on, cherubiming of it, and carolling, to the end 
of the chapter. 

But what are the black fweeping mantles and robes of 
my Lord M. thrown over my face, and what are thofe of 
the Ladies ? Oh, Jack! I have thefe too : They indicate no¬ 
thing in the world but that my Lord will be fo good as to 
die, and leave me 1 all he has. So, reft to thy good na- 
tured foul, honeft Lord M. 

Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Lawrance, will 
alfo die, and leave me fwindging legacies. 

Mifs Charlotte and her After —- what will become of 
them ? — O ! they will be in mourning of courfe for 
their uncle and aunts——That’s right ! 

As to Morden’s flaftiing through the window, and cry¬ 
ing, Die, Lovelace, and be damn’d, if thou wilt not re¬ 
pair my coufin’s wrongs! That is only, that he would* 
have fent me a challenge, had I not been difpofed to do 
the ladyjuftice. • 

All 1 difiike is This part of the dream : For, even in a 
dream, I would not be thought to be threatened into any 
meafure, tho’ I liked it ever fo well. 

And fo much for my prophetic dream. 

Dear charming creature ! What a meeting will there be 
between her and her father and mother and uncles ! What 
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tranfports, what pleafure, will this happy, long-wiihed-* 
for reconciliation give her dutiful heart ! And indeed, 
now, methinks, I am glad (he is fo dutiful to them ; for her 
duty to parents is a conviction to me, that (he will be as 
dutiful to her hulband : Since duty upon principle is an 
uniform thing. 

Why pr’ythee, now. Jack, I have not been fo much 
to blame, as thou thinkeft : For had it not been for me, 
who have led her into fo much diftrefs, (he could neither 
have received nor given the joy that will now overwhelm 
them all. So here rifes great and durable good out of 
temporary evil! 

I knew they loved her, (the pride and glory of their fa¬ 
mily) too well to hold out long ! 

I wi(h I could have feen Arabella’s letter. She has al¬ 
ways been fo much edipfed by her filter, that, I dare fay, 
(he has fignified this reconciliation to her with intermingled 
phlegm and wormwood ; and her invitation molt cer¬ 
tainly runs all in the rock-water (tyle. 

I (hall long to fee the promifed letter too, when (he is got 
thither, which I hope will give an account of the recep¬ 
tion (he will meet with. 

There is a folemnity, however, I think, in the (tyle of 
her letter, which pleafes and affeCts me at the fame time*. 
But as it is evident (he loves me (till, and hopes foon 
to fee me at her father’s ; (he could not help being a little 
folemn, and half-alhamed, (dear blulhing pretty rogue !) 
to own her love, after mv ufage of her. 

And then her fubfeription : Till when, 1 am, Clarissa 
Ha r low e : As much as to fay, after that, I (hall be, 
if not your ovjn fault, Clarissa Lovelace ! 

O my belt love ! My ever generous and adorable crea¬ 
ture ! How much does this thy forgiving goodnefs exalt 
us both !—I, for the occafion given thee! Thou for turn¬ 
ing it fo glorioufly to thy advantage, and to the honour 
of both ! 

And if, my beloved creature, you will but connive at 
the imperfections of your adorer, and not play the *ivife 
upon me : If, while the charms of Novelty have their 
force with me, I fhould happen to be drawn afide by the 
intricacies of intrigue, and of plots that my foul loves to 
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form, and purfue ; and if thou wilt not be open-eyed to 
the follies of my youth, (a tranfitory hate !) every excur- 
fion fhall ferve but the more to endear thee to me, till in 
time, and in a very little time too, I fhall get above fenfe ; 
and then, charmed by thy foul-attracting converfe, and 
brought to defpife my former courfes, what I now, at 
diftance, confider as a painful duty, will be my joyful 
choice, and all my delight will centre in thee ! 

QQQ 

Mowbray is juft arrived with thy letters. I there¬ 
fore clofe my agreeable fubjeft, to attend to one, which I 
doubt will be very Ihocking. I have engaged the rough 
varlet to bear me company in the morning to Berks ; 
where I lhall file off the ruft he has contracted in his at¬ 
tendance upon the poor fellow. 

He tells me, that between the dying Belton, and the 
preaching Belford, he (han’t be his own man thefe three 
days. And fays, that thou added to the unhappy fellow’s 
weaknefs, inftead of giving him courage to help him to 
bear his deftiny. 

I am forry he takes the unavoidable lot fo heavily. 
But he has been long ill; and ficknefs enervates the mind, 
as well as the body ; as he himfelf very fignificantly ob¬ 
served to thee. 


LETTER IV. 

Mr. Lovelace, "To John Belford, Efq\ 

Wedn. Evening. 

I H A V E been reading thy (hocking letter.—Poor 
Belton ! what a multitude of lively hours have we 
paffed together ! ’Twas a fearlefs, chearful fellow !— 
Who’d ha’ thought all (hould end in fuch deje&ed whim¬ 
pering and terror ? 

But, why didft thou not comfort the poor man about 
the rencounter between him and that poltroon Metcalfe ? 
He afted in that affair like a man of true honour, and 
as I fhoukl have afted in the fame circumftances. Tell 
him I fay fo, and what happened, he could neither help 
nor forefee. y 
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Some people are as fenfible of a fcratch from a pin’s 
point, as others froma pufhof afword : And who can 
fay any thing for the fenfibility of .fuch fellows ? Met¬ 
calfe would refent for his filler, when his filler refented 
not for herfelf. Had Hie demanded her brother’s pro- 
te&ion and refentment, that would have been another 
mans tnatter , as Lord M. phrafes it : But Ihe herlelf 
thought her brother a coxcomb to bufy himfelf, unde- 
fired, in her affairs, and wilhed for nothing but to be 
provided for decently, and privately, in her lying-in ; 
and was willing to take the chance of Maintenon-ing his 
confcience in her favour ( a ), and getting him to marry, 
when the little flrangcr came ; for Ihe knew what an 
eafy, good-natured fellow he was. And, indeed, if Ihe 
had prevailed upon him, it might have been happy for 
both ; as th^n he would not have fallen in with his curfed 
Thomafin. But truly this officious brother of hers mull 
interpofe. This made a trifling affair important : And 
what was the iffuc ? Metcalfe challenged ; Belton met 
him ; difarmed him ; gave him his life : But the fellow, 
more fenfible in his skin than in his heady having received 
a fcratch, he was frighted ; it gave him firfl a puke, then 
a fever, and then he died. That was all. And how 
could Belton help that ? — But ficknefs, a long tedious 
ficknefs, will make a bugbear of any thing to a lan- 
guilhing heart, I fee that. And fo far was Mowbray 
apropos in the verfes from Nat. Lee ; which thou hall trail - 
feribed. 













Merely to die , no man of reafon fears; is a millake, fay 
thou, or fay thy author, what ye will. And thy folemn 
parading about the natural repugnance between life and 
death, is a proof that it is. 

Let me tell thee. Jack, that fomuch am I pleafed with 
this world, in the main ; tho’ in fome points too, the 
world, (to make a perfon of dt,) has been a rafeal to me ; 
fo delighted am I with the joys of youth; with my world¬ 
ly profpe&s as to fortune ; and now, newly, with the 


(a) Madam Maintenon was reported to have prevailed upon Lewis 
XlV. of France, in his old age (lunk, as he was, by ill fuccefs in the 
field,) to marry her, by way of compounding with his. confcience for 
the freedoms of his paft life, to which ihe attributed his public Ioffes. 
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charming hopes given me by dear, thrice dear, and for¬ 
ever dear Mifs Ha r l owe ; that were I even fure that 
nothing bad would come hereafter, I Ihould be very 
loth, (very much afraid if thou wilt have it fo) to lay 
down my life and them together ; and yet upon a call of 
honour, no man fears death lefs than myfelf. 

But I have not either inclination or leifure to weigh thy 
leaden arguments, except in the fig, or, as thou wouldil 
fay, in the lump. 

If I return thy letters, let me have them again fome * 
time hence, that is to fay, when I am married, or when 
poor Belton is half-forgotten; or when time has inrolled the 
honell fellow among thofe whom we have fo long loll, that 
we may remember them with more pleafure than pain; and 
then I may give them a ferious perufal, and enter with 
thee as deeply as thou wilt into the fubjeft. 

IVhen Lam married, faid I What a found has that ? 

I mud wait with patience for a fight of this charming 
creature, till (he is at her father’s : And yet, as the but 
blofloming beauty, as thou telleft me, is reduced to a 
lhadow, I Ihould have been exceedingly delighted to fee 
her now, and every day till the happy one ; that I might 
have the pleafure of beholding how fweetly, hour by 
hour, lhe will rife to her prifline glories, by means of-that 
Hate of eafe and contentment, which will take place of 
the ftormy pafi , upon her reconciliation with her friends, 
and our happy nuptials. 


LETTER V. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

E L L, but now my heart is a little at eafe, I will 



YV condefcend to take fome brief notice of fome 
other paflages in thy letters. 

I hnd, 1 am to thank thee , that the clear creature has 
avoided my vifit. Things are now in fo good a train, 
that I muft forgive thee; elfe, Ihouldeft thou have heard 
more of this new inllance of dilloyalty to thy general. 

Thou art continually giving thyfelf high praife, by 
way of oppoftion , as I may fay, to others ; gently and 
artfully blaming thyfelf, for qualities, thou w'ouldeft at 
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the fame time have to be thought, and which generally 
arc thought, praife-worthy. 

Thus, in the airs thou airumell about thy Servants, thou 
wouldft pafs for a mighty humane mortal, and that at 
the cxpence of Mowbray and me; whom thou repre- 
fenteft as kings and emperors to our menials. Yet art 
thou always unhappy in thy attempts of this kind, and 
never canft make us, who know thee, believe That to be 

virtue in thee, which is but the effect of conftitutional 
phlegm and abfurdity. 

Knoweft thou not, that fome men have a native dig¬ 
nity in their manner, that makes them more regarded by 
a look, than either thou* canft be in thy low ftyle, or 
Mowbray in his high? 

I am fit to be a prince, I can tell thee ; fqr I reward 
well, and I punilh feafonably and properly j and I am 
generally as well ferved as any man. 

The art of governing thefe under-bred varlets, lies 
more in the dignity of looks than in words, and thou art 
a forry fellow, to think humanity confifts in acting by 
thy fervants, as men muft aft who are not able to pay 
them their wages ; or had made them mafters of fecrets, 
which if divulged, would lay them at the mercy of fuch 
wretches. 

Now to me, who never did any thing I was aftiamed 
to own, and who have more ingenuity than ever man 
had; who can call a villainy by its right name, tho’ 
praftifed by myfelf, and (by my own readinefs to re¬ 
proach myfelf) anticipate all reproach from others ; who 
am not fuch a hypocrite, as to wilh the world to think 
me other or better than lam; It is my part, to look a 
fervant into his duty, if I can : Nor will I keep one, 
who knows not how to take me by a nod, or a wink; 
and who, when I fmile, fhall not be all traniport; when 
I frown, all terror. If, indeed, I am out of the way a 
little, I always take care to reward the varlets for bearing 
patiently my difpleafure. But this I hardly ever am, 
but when a fellow is egregioufly ftupid in any plain points 
of duty, or will be wifer than his mafter ; and when he 
fhall tell me, that he thought afting contrary to my or¬ 
ders, was the way to ferve me beft. 
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One time or other, I will enter the lifts with thee upon 
thy conduvft and mine to Servants j and I will convince 
thee, that what thou wouldft have pafs for humanity, if 
it be indil'criminately pra&ifed to ail tempers, will per¬ 
petually fubjeCt thee to the evils thou complaineft of j and 
jujily too ; and that be only is fit to be a mailer of fer- 
vants, who can command their attention as much by a 
nod , as if he were to pr'ytbce a fellow to do his duty, on 
one hand, or to talk of flaying , and horfenxbipping y like 
Mowbray, on the other : For the fervant who being ujed 
to expeft thy creeping ftyle, will always be mafter of his 
mafter ; and he who deferves to be treated as the other, 
is not fit to be any man’s fervant; nor would I keep fuch 
a fellow to rub my horfe’s heels. 

I fhall be the readier to enter the lifts with thee upon 
this argument,becaufe I have prei'umption enough to think, 
that we have not in any of our dramatic poets, that I can 
at prefent call to mind, one charafler of a fervant of either 
fex, that is juftly hit off. So abfurdly wife fame, and fo 
fottifhly foolifh others ; and both fometimes in the fasne 
perfon. Foils drawn from the lees or dregs of the people 
to fet off the characters of their inafters and miftreffes ; nay, 
fometimes, which is ftill more abfurd, introduced with 
more wit than the poet has to beftow upon their principals,. 

——Mere flints and fieels to ftrike fire with-Or, to vary 

the metaphor, to ferve for whetftones to wit, which other - 
nuife could not be made apparentOr for engines to be 
made ufe of like the machinery of the ancient poets (or the 
ftill more unnatural Soliloquy) to help on a forry plot, or 
to bring about a neceffary eclairciffement, to fave the poet 
the trouble of thinking deeply for a better way to wind up 
his bottoms. * 

Of this I am perfuaded, (whatever my prattice be to 
my own fervants) that thou wilt be benefited by my theory , 
when we come to controvert the point. For then I fhall 
convince thee, that the dramatic as well as natural cha- 
raCleriftics of a good fervant, ought to be fidelity, common 
fenfe, chearful obedience, and filent refpect: That wit in 
his ftation, except to his companions, •would be fawei- 
nefs : That he fhould never prefume to give his advice : 
That if he ventured to expoftulate upon any unrcafonable 
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, command, or fuch a one as appeared to him to be To, he 
.ihould do it with humility and relpeft, and take a proper 
ieafon for it. But fuch leffons do moll of the dramatic 
performances I have feen give, where fervants are intro¬ 
duced as characters effential to the play, or to aft very fig- 
-rificAnt or long parts in it (which, of ltlelt, I think, a 
fault) ; fuch leffons, I fay, do they give to the footmens 
gallery, that I have not wondered we have fo few modeft 
'or rrood men-fervants among thofe who often attend their 
makers or miflreffes to plays. Then how miferably evi¬ 
dent muff that poet’s conlcious want of genius be, who 
can (loop to raife or give force to a clap by the mdifcn- 
miuarive roar of the party-coloured gallery ! 

But this fubjed I will fufpend to a better opportunity ; 
that is to fay, to the happy one, when my nuptials with 
my Clariffa will oblige me to increafe the number of my 
fervants, and of confequence to enter more nicely into 

their qualifications. 

- 

Although I have the higheft opinion that man can 
have, of the generofity of my dear Mifs Harlowe, yet I 
cannot for the heart of me account for tins agreeable 
chance in her temper, but one way. Faitn and troth, 
jBelford, I verily believe, laying all circumftances toge¬ 
ther, that the dear ereature unexpededly finds herfelf in 
t S>e W ay I have fo ardently wifhcd her to be in ; and tnat 
this makes her, at laft, incline to favour me, that fhe may 
fet the better face upon her geftation, when at her fathers. 

If thfs be the cafe, all her failing away, and her fainting 

fits are charmingly accounted for. Nor is it furpnfmg, 

that fuch a fweet novice in thefe matters fhould not know 
to what to attribute her frequent mdffpofitions. if this 
(hould be the cafe, how (hall I laugh M and (when 
i am fure of her) at the dear novice herfelf, that aU her 
-rievotfs diftreffes (hall end in a man-child ’. which 1 fhall 
fove better than all th'e Cherubims and Serapmms that may 
come after; though there were to be as many of them as 
I beheld in my dream; in which a vail expanfe of ceiling 
was ftuck as full of them as it could hold. 

I fhall be afraid to open thy next, left it bring me the 
account of poor Belton’s death. Vet, as there are no 
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hopes of his recovery—But what Ihould I fay, unlefs the 
poor man were better fitted—But thy heavy fermon lhali 
not affedl me too much neither.^ 

I inclofe thy papers: And do thou tranferibe them for 
me, or return them ; for, there are feme things in them, 
which, at a proper feafon, a mortal man Ihould not avoid 
attending to: And thou feemeft to have entered deeply 
into the Ihocking fubjedl ■ ■■■■But here I will end, leit I * 
grow too ferious. 

Thy fervant called here about an hour ago, to know 
if I had any commands: I therefore hope that thou w ilt 
have this early in the morning. And if thou canjl let me 
hear from thee, do. I’ll llretch an hour or two in expec¬ 
tation of it. Yet I mult be at Lord M.’s to-morrow night, 
if polfible, though ever fo late. 

Thy fellow tells me the poor man is much as he w as 
when Mowbray left him. 

Wouldft thou think, that this varlet Mowbray is forry, 
that I am fo near being happy with Mifs Harlowe. And, 
’egad. Jack, I know not what to lay to it, now the fruit 
feems to be within my reach. But, let what will come. 
I’ll Hand to’t: For I find I can’t live without her. 

LETTER VI. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Wedn. Three o' clock. 

I WI L L proceed where I left off in my laft. 

As foon as I had feen Mowbray mounted, I went 
to attend upon poor Belton, whom I found in dreadful 
agonies, in which he awoke, as he generally does. 

The doflor came in prefently after j and I was con¬ 
cerned at the feene that palled between them. 

It opened with the dying man’s alking him, with melan¬ 
choly earneftnefs. If nothing, if nothing at all, could 
be done for him ? 

The do&or Ihook his head, and told him, he doubted 

not. ,v : V.5. 

I cannot die, faid the poor man ; I cannot think of dying. 

I am very defirous of living a little longer, if I could but 
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be free from thefe horrible pains in my flomach and head. 
Can you give me nothing to make me pafs one week, 
but one week, in tolerable eafe, that I may die like a man ? 
—If I muji die ? 

But, do£lor, I am yet a young man: in the prime of 
my years.-—Youth is a good fubjed for a phyfician to work 
upon : Can you do nothing, nothing at all for me, dodor ? 

Alas, Sir, replied his phyfician, you have been long 
jn a bad way. I fear, I fear, nothing in phyfic can help 
you. . 

He >vas then out of all patience: What, then, is your 
art, Sir ?—I have been a paffive machine for a whole 
twelvemonth, to be wrought upon at the pleafure of you 
people of the faculty. I verily believe, had I not taken 
fuch dofes of nafly fluff, l had been now a well man —• 
But who the plague would regard Phyficians, whofe art is 
to cheat us with hopes, while they help to deflroy us ? 
And who, not one of you, know any thing but by guefs ? 

Sir, continued he fiercely, (and with more llrength of 
voice, and coherence, than he had fhewn for feveral hours 
before) if you give me over, I give you over—The only 
honeft and certain part of the art of healing is Surgery. A 
good Surgeon is w orth a thoufand of you. I have been in 
Surgeon's hands often, and have always found reafon to 
depend upon their fk.il!: But your art, Sir, w'hat is it ? — 
but to dawb, dawb, dawb; load, load, load; plaifter, 
plaifter, plaifter; till ye utterly deflroy the appetite firfl, 
and the confutation afterwards, which you are called-in 
to help. I had a companion once—My dear Belford, 
thou kneweft honeft Blomer—as pretty a phyfician he 
would have made, as any in England, had he kept him- 
Jelf from cxcefs in wine and women; and he always ufed 
to fay, there w r as nothing at all but pick-pocket parade in 
the Phyficians art; and that the beft gueffer was the befl 
phyfician ; and I ufed to believe him too: And yet, fond 
of life, and fearful of death, w'hat do we do, when we 
are taken ill, but call ye in ? And what do ye do, when 
called in, but nurfe our diftempers, till from pigmies yon 
make giants of them r—-And then ye come creeping with 
folemn faces, when ye are afhamed to preferibe, or when 
the ftomach won’t bear its natural food, by reafon of your 

poifonoug 
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poironous potions, Alas f lam afraid phyftc can do no mate 
for him! —Nor need it, v/hen it has brought to the brink 
of the grave, the poor wretch who placed all his reliance 
in your curfcd flops, and the flattering hopes you gave him. 

The do&or was out of countenance ; but faid, If we 
could make mortal men immortal , and would not, all this 
might be juft. 

1 blamed the poor man ; yet excufed him to the phy- 
fician. To die, dear dodtor, when, like my poor friend, 
we are fo deiirous of life, is a melancholy thing. We ares 
apt to hope too much, not confidering that the feeds of 
death are fown in us when we begin to live, and grow up, 
till, like rampant weeds, they choak the tender flower of 
life; which declines in us, as thofe weeds flourilh. We 
ought therefore to begin early to ftudy what our ccnfti- 
tutions will bear, in order to root out, by temperance, the 
weeds which the foil is moft apt to produce ; or, at leaft, 
to keep them down as they rife ; and not, when the flower 
or plant is withered at the root, and the weed in its full 
vigour, expett that the medical art will reftore the one, or 
deftroy the other; when that other, as I hinted, has been 
rooting itfelf in the habit from the time of our birth. 

This fpeech. Bob, thou wilt call a prettincfs; or a 
White Bear j— but the allegory is juft ; and thou haft 
not quite cured me of the Metaphorical. 

Very true, faid the do&or, you have brought a good 
metaphor to illuftrate the thing. I am forry I can do no¬ 
thing for the gentleman ; and can only recommend pa¬ 
tience, and a better frame of mind. 

Well, Sir, faid the poor angry man, vexed at the do<Slor, 
but more at death ; you will perhaps recommend the next 
in fuccefiion to the phyflcian, when he can do no more ; 
and, 1 fuppofe, will fend your brother to pray by me for 
thole virtues which you wifti me. 

It feems the phyftcian’s brother is a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood. 

I was greatly concerned to fee the gentleman thus 
treated ; and fo I told poor Belton when he was gone : 
But he continued impatient, and would not be denied, he 
faid, the liberty of talking to a man, who had taken fo 
many guineas of him for doing nothing, or worfe than 
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nothing, and never declined one, though he knew all the 
lime he could do him no good. 

It Teems, the gentleman, though rich, is noted for being 
greedy after fees; and poor Belton went on, raving at the 
extravagant fees of Engliih phyficians, compared with 
thofe of the molt eminent foreign ones. But, poor man ! 
he, like the Turks, who judge of a general by his fuc- 
cois, (out cf patience to think he mull die) would have 
worihipped the doctor, and not grudged three times the 
•fum, could lie have given him hopes of recovery. 

But neverthelcfs, I mutt needs fay, that gentlemen of 
the faculty Ihould be more moderate in their fees, or take 
more pains to deferve them: for, generally, they only come 
into a room, feel the Tick man’s pnlfe, alk the nurfe a few 
queftidns, infpeft the patient's tongue, aiid perhaps his 
water; than fit down, look plaguy wife ; and write. The 
golden fee finds the ready hand, and they hurry away, as 
if the fide man’s room were infectious. So to the next 
they troll, and to the next, if men of great practice ; va¬ 
luing themfelves upon the number of vifits they make in 
a morning, and the little time they make them in. They 
go to dinner, and unload their pockets; and fally out 
again to refill them. And thus, in a little time, they 
raife vaft ettates ; for, as Ratcliffe faid, when firft told of 
a great lofs which befel him. It was only going up and 
down a hundred pair of flairs to fetch it up. 

r Mrs. Sambre ( Belton’s fitter) had feveral times pro- 
pofed. to him a minifter to. pray by him ; but the poor 
man could not, he faid, bear the thoughts of one ; fipr 
that he Ihould certainly die in an hour or two after : And 
he Was willing to hope flill, again id all probability, that 
• he might recover; and was often afking his fitter, if (he 
had not feen people as bad as he was, who, almoft to a 
miracle, when every body gave them over, had got up 
again ? • , 

She, (haking her head, told him, flue had : But, once 
faying, that their diforders were of. an< acute kind, and 
fuch as l^ad a cr ills in them, he called h <zr fmaJl-hopes> and 
. Job's comforter ; and bid her lay nothing if flie could not 
fay more to the purpofe, and what was fitter for a fick man 
to hear. And yet, poor fellow ! he lias no hopes himfelf, 
as is plain by his defponcling terrors; one of which fie fell 

into, 
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into, and a very dreadful one, foon after the do&or went. 

Wednejday, 9 o'clock at night. 

Th e- poor man has been in convulfions, terrible con- 
vulfions! for an hour pad. O Lord ! Lovelace, death is 
a fhocking thing ! By my. faith, it is !-~I wilb thou wert 
prefent on this occafion. It is not merely the concern a 
man .lias for his friend.; but, as death is the common lot, 
we fee, in his agonies, how it will be one day with our- 
fclves. I am all over as if cold water were poured down : 
my back, or as if I had a drong ague fit upon me. I was 
obliged to come away. And I write, hardly knowing 
what. —-I with thou wert here. 

GOO -. * 


Though I left him, becauie I could day no longer, 
I can’t be eafy by myfelf, but mud go to him again. ' 

Eleven o'clock. 

Poor. Belton!—Drawing on apace! Yet was he fenfible 
when I went in : Too fenfible, poor man ! He has fom'e- 
thing upon his mind to reveal, he tells me, that is the 
word action of his life ; worfe than ever you of I knew 
of him, he fays. 1 -itbe then very bad ! W' ”■ 
He ordered every body *out; but was feized with an¬ 
other convulfion-fit, before he could reveal it: And in it 
he lies rtruggling between life and death. But I’ll go in 
iagain. ^ • * - 


One o'clock in the morning. 

< A l l now mud foon be over with him : Poor ! poor fel¬ 
low f He has given me fome hints of what he wanted to ' 
fay; but all incoherent, interrupted by dying hiccoughs 
and convulfions. • 

Bad enough it mud be, heaven knows! by what I can 
gather. Alas ! Lovelace, I fear, I fear, he came too 
foon into his uncle’s edate. 

If a man were to live always, he might have fome 
temptation to do bafe things, in order to procure to him- 
felf, as it would then be, everlaJUng cafe, plenty or 
affluence: But, for the fake of ten, twenty, thirty years 
of poor life, to be a villain—can that be worth while ? 
with a confcience dinging him all the time too ! And 
when he comes to wind up all, fuch agonizing reflections 
upon his pad guilt! All then appearing as nothing ! 
What he mod valued, mod difgudful! and not one thing to 
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thjnk of, as the poor fellow fays twenty and twenty time* 
over, but what is attended with anguifh and reproach ! 

To hear the poqr man wifh he had never been born ! 
To hear him pray to be nothing after death! Good God ? 
how (hocking! 

By his incoherent hints, I am afraid ’tis very bad with 
him. No pardon, no mercy, he repeats, can lie for him ? 

I hope I (hall make a proper ufe of this leffon. Laugh 
at me if thou wilt, but never, never more, will I take 
the liberties I have taken ; but whenever I am tempted, 
will think of Belton’s dying agonies, and what my own 
may be. 

Thurfday, three in the morning. 

He is now at the laft gafp—Rattles in the throat: Has 
a new convumbft every minute almoft: What horror is 
he in ! His eyes look like breath-ftrnned'glafs ! They roll 
ghaftlv no more; are quite fet r His face diftorted, and 
drawn out, by his finking jaws, and ere&ed flaring eye* 
brows, with his lengthened furrowed forehead, to double 
its ufual length, as it feems. It:is not, it cannot be, the 
face of Belton, thy Belton, and my Belton, whom we 
have beheld with fo much delight over the focial bottle, 
comparing notes, that one day may be brought againft 
ns, and make us groan, as they very lately did him—~ 
that is to fay, while he had ftrength to groan; for now 
his voice is not to be heard ; all inward, loft; not fo 
much as fpqaking by his eyes: Yet, ftrangc! how can it 
be ? the bed rocking under him like a cradle ! 

Four o''clod. 

Alas l he's gone! 'That groan, that dreadful groan. 

Was the lajl far ewe l of the parting mind ! 

The fit ugo ling foul has hid a long adieu 

To its late manfton—Fled l— Ah ! whither fled? 

Now is all indeed over !*—.Poor, poor Belton ! By this 
time thou knoweft if thy crimes were above the fize of 
God’s mercies! Now are every one’s cares and attendance 
at an end ! Now do we, thy friends, poor Belton ! know 
the worft of thee, as to this life ! Thou art releafed from 
infufFerable tortures, both of body and mind! May thofe 
tortures, and thy repentance, expiate for thy offences, and 
may ft thou be happy to all eternity ! 

We are told, that God defires not the death, the fpiri- 

tual 
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tual death, of a firmer : And ’tis certain, that thou didft 
deeply repent! I hope therefore, as thou wert not cut ofF 
in the midft of thy lins by the fword of injured friend- 
fhip, which more than once thou hadft braved, (the dread - 
fullell; of all deaths, next to Suicide, becaufe it gives.no 
opportunity for repentance) that this is a merciful earneft 
that* thy penitence is accepted; and that thy long illnefs# 
and dreadful agonies in the laft ftages of it, will be thy 
Only punilhment. \. 

I wilh indeed, I heartily wilh, we could have feen one 
ray of comfort darting in upon his benighted mind, be¬ 
fore he departed. But all, alas ! to the very laft gafp, 
was horror and confufion. And my only fear arifes from 
this,That, till within the four laft days of his life, he could 
not be brought to think he lhould die, though in a vilible 
decline for months ; and, in that preemption, was tea 
little inclined to fet about a ferious preparation for a jour¬ 
ney, which he hoped he lhould not be obliged to take 5 
and when he began to apprehend that he could not put it 
off, his impatience, and terror, and apprehenfion, Ihewed 
too little of that reliance and refignation, which afford the 
molt comfortable reflections to the friends of the dying, 
as well as to the dying themfelves. 

But we mult leave poor Belton to that mercy, which 
we have all fo much need of; and, for my own part, (do 
you, Lovelace, and the reft of the fraternity, as ye w^ll) 

I am refolved, I will endeavour to begin to repent of my 
follies, while my health is found, my intellects untouched* 
and while it is in my power to make fome atonement, as 
near to reftitution as is polnble, to thofe I have wronged 
or milled. And do ye outvoardly, and from a point of 
falfe bravery, make as light as ye will of my ref'olution, 
as ye are none of ye of the clafs of abandoned and ftupid 
fots who endeavour to dilbelieve the future cxiftence 
which ye are afraid of, I am fure you will jultify me, in 
your hearts , if not by your practices ; and one day you 
will wilh you had joined with me in the' fame refolution, 
and will confefs there is more good fenfe in it, than now 
perhaps you will own. 

Seven o' clock, Thurfday morning• 

You are very earneft, by your laft letter (juft given me) 

to hear again from me, before you fet out for Berks. I 
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will therefore clofe with a few words upon the only fubjeCl 
in your letter, which I can at prefent touch upon, and this 
is the letter you give me a copy of from the lady. 

Want of red, ^and the fad lcene I have before my eyes, 
have rendered me altogether incapable of accounting for 
it in any Ihape. You are in eedades upon it. You have 
reafon to be fo, if it be as you think. Nor would I rob 
you of your joy : But I mud (ay, that I am amazed at it. 

Surely Lovelace this furprizing letter cannot be a for¬ 
gery of thy own, in order to carry on feme view, and to 
impofe upon me. Yet by the ftyle of it, it cannot ; tho-' 
thou art a perfect Proteus too. 

- .1 will not, however, add another word, after I have de- 
fired the return of this, and have told you, that I am, 

Tour true Friend and IVell-wiJber, 

• J. Bel ford- 

LETTER VII. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efo 

dug. 24 . Tburfday mortt. 

I Received thy letter in fuch good time, by thy fellow’s 
difpatch, that it gives me an opportunity of throwing 
in a few paragraphs upon it. I read a pafiage or two of 
it to Mowbray ; and we both agree, that thou art an ab- 
folute mailer of the Lamentable. 

Poor Belton ! what terrible confiicls were thy lad con¬ 
flicts !—*I hope, however, that he is happy : And I have 
the more hope, becaufe the hardnefs of his death is 
likely to be luch a warning to thee. If it have the effeCI 
thou declared it fhall have, what a world of mifehief 
will it prevent! How much good will it do ! How many 
poor wretches will rejoice at the occafion, (if they know it) 
however melancholy in itfelf, which fhall bring them in a 
eompenfation for injuries they had been forced to lit down 
contented with l But, Jack, tho’ thy uncle’s death has made 
thee a rich fellow,' art thou, fure, that the making good of 
fuch a vow, will not totally bankrupt thee ? 

Thou fayed I may laugh at thee, if I will. Not I„ 
Jack : I do not take it to be a laughing fubjeCt: And I 
aoi heartily concerned at the lofs we all have in poor 
Belton : And w hen I get a little fettled, and have leifure 
to coiKemplate the. vanity of all fublunary things, (a fub- 
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jetfl that will now-and-then, in my gayeft hours, obtrude 
itfelf upon me) it is very likely, that I may talk ferioufly 
with thee upon thefe topics ; and, if thou hail not got 
too mach the ftart'of me in the repentance thou art en¬ 
tering upon, will go hand-in-hand with thee in it. If 
thoit haft, thou wilt let me juft keep thee in my eye ; for 
it is an up-hill work, and I fhall fee thee, at fetting out, at 
a great diftance ; but as thou art a much heavier and 
clumber fellow than myfelf, I hope that without much 
puffing and fweating, only keeping on a good round dog¬ 
trot, l fhall be able to overtake thee. 

Mean time take back thy letter, as thou defireft ; I 
would not have it in my pocket upon any account at pre¬ 
fen t ; nor read it once more. 

I am going down without feeing my Beloved. I was a 
hafty fool to write her a letter, promifing that I would 
not come near her, till I faw her at her father's. For as 
ffie is now a&ually at Smith’s, and I fo near her, one 
Ihort vifit could have done no harm. 

I fent Will, two hours ago with my grateful compli¬ 
ments, and to know how fhe does. How muft I adore 
this charming creature ! For I am ready to think my fer- 
vant a happier fellow than myfelf, for having been with¬ 
in a pair of ftairs and an apartment of her ! 

Mowbray and I will drop a tear apiece, as we ride 
along, to the memory of poor Belton :— As *weride along , 
I fay : For we fhall have fo much joy, when we arrive 
at Lord M’s, and when I communicate to him and my 
coufns the dear creature’s letter, that we fhall forget 
every thing grievous : Since now their family-hopes in 
my reformation (the point which lies fo near their hearts) 
will all revive ; it being an article of their faith, that if I 
marry, repentance and mortification will follow of courfe. 

Neither Mowbray nor I fhall accept of thy verbal 
invitation to the funeral. We like not thefe difmal for¬ 
malities. And as to the refpedt that is fuppofed to be 
fhewn to the memory of a deceafed friend in fuch an at¬ 
tendance, why fhould we do any thing to refieft upon 
thofe who have made it a faffiion to leave this parade to 
people whom they hire for that purpofe ? 

Adieu, and be chearfuL Thou canft now do no more for 
poor Belton, wert-thouto howl for him to the end of thy life. 
^ C 6 LET- 
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LETTER VIII. 


Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Sat. dug. 26 . 

O N Thurfday afternoon I afliftcd at the opening of 
poor Belton’s will, in which he has left me his foie 
Executor, and bequeathed me a legacy of 100 guineas ; 
which I lhail prefent to his unfortunate lifter, to whom he 
has not been lo kind as I think he ought to have been. He 
has alfo left 20 /. apiece to Mowbray, Tourville, thyfelf, 
and me, for a ring to be worn in remembrance of him. 

After I had given fome particular orders about the pre¬ 
parations to be made for his funeral, *1 went to town ; 
but having made it late before I got in on Thurlday 
night, and being fatigued for want of reft feveral nights 
before, and low in my fpirits, [I could not help it, Love¬ 
lace!] I contented myfelf to fend my compliments to the 
innocent fufrercr, to inquire after her health. 

My fervant faw Mrs. Smith, who told him, Ihe was 
very glad I was come to town j for that the lady was worfe 
than Ihe had yet been. 

It is impoifible to account for the contents of her letter 
to you ; or, to reconcile thofe contents to the fails I have 
to communicate. 

I was at Smith’s by feven yefterday (Friday) morning ; 
and found that the lady was juft gone in a chair to 
St. Dunfian’s to prayers; Ihe was too ill to get out by iix to 
Covent Garden church ; and was forced to be fupported 
to her chair by Mrs. Lovick. They would have perfuaded 
her againfl going j but Ihe faid ihe knew not but it would be 
her laft opportunity. Mrs. Lovick, dreading that Ihe would 
be taken worfe at church, walked thither before her. 

Mrs. Smith told me, Ihe was fo ill on Wednefday night,, 
that Ihe had defired to receive the Sacrament ; and ac¬ 
cordingly it was adminiftred to her, by the parfon of die 
parilh : Whom Ihe be fought to take all opportunities of 
idfifting her in her folemn Preparation. 

This the gentleman promifed : And called in the morn¬ 
ing to enquire after her health ; and was admitted at the- 
firft word. He llaid with her about half an hour ; and 
when he came down, wdth his face turned afide, and a 
filtering accent, ‘ Mrs. Smith, faid he, you have an 

‘ angel 
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< angel in your houfe. — I will attend her again in the 

* evening, as lhe defires, and as often as I think it will 
‘ be agreeable to her. ’ 

Her increafed weaknefs lhe attributed to the fatigues 
lhe had undergone by your means ; and to a letter fhe 
had received from her filter, which lhe anfwered the fame 

da y- . • . -v •■•••• 

Mrs. Smith told me, that two different perfons had 
called there, one on Thurfday morning, one in the even¬ 
ing, to inquire after her Hate of health ; and feemed as if 
commiflioned from her relations for that purpofe j but 
aiked not to fee her, only were very inquifitive after her 
vilitors, (particularly, it leems, after me : What could they 
mean by that ?) after her way of life, and expences ; and 
one of them inquired after her manner of fupporting them $ 
to the latter of which, Mrs. Smith laid, lhe had anfwered, 
as the truth was, that lhe had been obliged to fell fome of 
her cloaths, and was actually about parting with more j 
at which the inquirift ( a grave old farmer-looking man ) 
held up his hands, and faid. Good God ! —this will be 
fad, fad news to fomebody ! I believe I mull not men¬ 
tion it. But Mrs. Smith fays, lhe delired he would, let 
him come from whom he would. He Ihook his head, 
and faid, if lhe died, the flower of the world would be 
gone, and the family lhe belonged to, would be no more 
than a common family [a). I.was pleafed with the man’s 
expreflion. 

You may be curious to knowhow lhe palfed her time, 
when lhe was obliged to leave her lodging to avoid you. 

Mrs. Smith tells me, 4 That lhe was very ill, when 
4 lhe went out on Monday morning, and fighed as if her 

* heart would break as lhe came down flairs, and as lhe 

* went through the fhop into the coach, her nurfe with 

* her, as you had informed me before : That lhe order-* 
c ed the coachman (whom lhe hired for the day) to drive 
4 any-whither, fo it was into the air : He accordingly 
4 drove her to Hamftead, and thence to Highgate. There 
4 lhe alighted at the Bowling-green Houfe, extremely ill, 

* and having breakfafted, ordered the coachman to drive 
4 very flowly, any-where. He crept along to MufwelJ- 

• ' ‘ hill, 

(<0 This man came from her coulin Morden $ as will be leea her*- 

after* v 
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4 hill* and put up at a public houfe there ; where foe 

* employed herfelf two hours in writing, tho’ exceedingly 

* weak and low; till the dinner foe had ordered was brought 
4 in : She endeavoured to eat ; but could not; herappe- 

* tite was gone, quite gone, fhe laid. And then Ihe wrote 
4 on for three hours more : After which, being heavy, foe 

* dozed a little in an elbow-chair. When foe awoke, foe or- 

* dered the coachman to drive her very llowly to town, to 

* the houfe of a friend of Mrs. Lovick, whom, as agreed 
4 upon, foe met there: But, being extremely ill, foe would 

* venture home at a late hour, altho' foe heard from the 

* widow, that you had been there, and had reafon to be 

* foocked at your behaviour. She faid, She found there 

* was no avoiding you : She was apprehenfive foe 
4 foould not live many hours, and it was not impofoble 
4 but the fhock the fight of you muft give her, would 
4 determine her fate in your prefence. 

* She accordingly went home. She heard the relation 
4 of your altonifoing vagaries, with hands and eyes often 
4 lifted up i and with the words, Shocking creature ! In- 
4 corrigible wretch ! and. Will nothing make him fe- 
4 rious ! intermingled. And not being able to bear an 

* interview with a m^n fo hardened, foe took to her 

* ufual chair early in the morning, and was carried to the 

* Temple-flairs, whither foe had ordered her nurfe before 
4 her, to get a pair of oars in readinefs (for her fatigues 

* the day before, made her unable to bear a coach) ; and 
4 then fiie was rowed to Chelfea, where foe breakfafted ; 

* and after rowing about, put in at the Swan at Brent- 
4 fbrd-Aight, where foe dined { and would have written, 

4 but had no conveniency either of tolerable pens, or ink, 

4 or private room j and then proceeding to Richmond. 

4 they rowed her back to Mortlack ; where foe put in, 

* and drank tea at a houfe her waterman recommended to 
4 her. She wrote there for an hour ; and returned to the 
4 Temple; and, when foe landed, made one of the water- 
*■ men get her a chair, and fo was carried to the widow’s 

* friend, as the night before; where foe again met the 
4 widow, who informed her, that you had been after her 

* twice that day. 

4 Mrs.Lovick gave here there her filler’s letter (*); and 

* foe 
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* /he was «fo much affe&ed with the contents of it, that 
‘ fhe was twice very near fainting away ; and.wept bit- 

* terly, as Mrs. Lovick told Mrs. Smith; dropping fome 

* W'armer expreffions than ever they had heard proceed 

* from her lips, in relation to her friends ; calling them 

* cruel, and complaining of ill offices done her, and of 

* vile reports raifed againft her. 

* While /he was thus difturbed, Mrs. Smith came to 

* her, and told her, that you had been there a third time," 

* and was juft gone, (at half an hour after nine) having 

* left word, how civil and refpe&ful you would be ; but 

* that you w as determined to fee her at all events. 

‘ She faid. It was hard /he could not be permitted to 
‘ die in peace : That her lot was a fevere one : That /he 

* began to be afraid /he /hould not forbear repining, and to 
‘ think her puni/hment greater than her fault; but re- 

* calling herfelf immediately, /he comforted herfelf that her 
4 life would be Ihort, and with the afturance of a better.' 

By what I have mentioned, You will conclude with me, 
that the letter brought her by Mrs. Lovick (the fuperfcrip- 
tion of which you faw to be written in her filler’s hand) 
could not be the letter on the contents of which /he grounded 
that /he wrote to you, on her return home. And yet 
neither Mrs Lovick, nor Mrs. Smith, nor the fervantof 
the latter, know of any other brought her. But as the 
w'omen a/fured me, that fhe a&ually did write to you, I 
was eafed of a fufpicion which I had begun to entertain, 
that you (for fome purpofe I could not guefsat) had forged 
the letter from her of which you fent me a copy. 

On Wednefday morning, when /he received your letter 
in anfwer to hers, /he faid, Neceffity may well be called 
the mother of Invention — But Calamity is the teft of In¬ 
tegrity. —* I hope I have not taken an inexcufable ftep—- 
and there /he ftopt a minute or two, and then faid, I IhaUL 
now, perhaps, be allowed to die in peace* < * 

I /laid till /he came in* She was glad to fee me ; but, 
being very weak, faid, /he rauft fit down before /he could 
go up flairs; and fo went into the back-lhop; leaning upon 
Mrs. Lovick : And when /he had fat down, 4 lam glad to, 

* fee you, Mr. Belford, faid /he j I muji fay fo~-let mif- 
‘ reporters fay what they will* 1 
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I wondered at this oxpreffion [a); but would not inter¬ 
rupt her. 

Oh! Sir, faid fhe, I have been grievoufly harafled. Your 
friend, who would not let me live with reputation, will not- 
permit me to die in peace.—You fee how I am—Is there 
not a great alteration in me within this week ?—But ’tis all 
for the better.—Yet were I to wilh for life, I muft fay, that 
your friend, your barbarous friend, has hurt me greatly. 

She was fo very weak, fo fhort-breath’d, and her words 
and adtion fo very moving, that I was forced to walk from 
her } the two women and her nurfe, turning away their 
faces alfo, weeping. 

I have had. Madam, faid I, fmce I faw you, a moft 
Blocking fcene before my eyes for days together. My poor 
friend Belton is no more. He quitted the world yeflerday 
morning in fuch dreadful agonies, that the impreffion it has 
left upon me, has fo weakened my mind—I was loth to 
have her think, that my grief was owing to the weak flate I 
faw her in, for fear of difpiriting her. 

That is only, Mr. Belford, interrupted fhe, in order to 
/trengthen it, if a proper ufe be made of the impreffion.— 
But I ffiould be glad, fmce you are fo humanely affedted 
with the folemn circumftance, that you could have written 
an account of it in the flyle and manner you are mafter of, 
to your gay friend. Who knows, as it would have come 
from an affociate and of an affociate, how it might have af¬ 
fected him ? . 

That I had &one, I told her, in fuch a manner as had, 

I believed, fome effedl upon you. 

His behaviour in this honeft family fo lately, faid fhe, 
and his cruel purfuit of me, give but little hopes, that any 
thing ferious or folemn will affedt him. 

We had fome talk about Belton’s dying behaviour, and I 
gave her feveral particulars of the poor man’s impatience 
and defpair ; to which fhe was very attentive ; and made 
fine obfervations upon the fubjedi of procraflination. 

A letter and pacquet were brought her by a man on 
horfe-back from Mifs Howe, while we were talking. 
She retired up-flairs to read it j and while l was in dif- 

, courfe 

{a) Explained hereafter. 
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coarie with Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, the do&or 
and apothecary both came in together. They confirmed 
to me my fears, as to the dangerous way fhe is in. They 
had both been apprized of the new inltances of impla- 
cablenefs in her friends, and of your perfections: And the 
doflor feid, He would not for the world be either the unfor¬ 
giving father of that lady, or the man who had brought 
her to this diftrefs. Her heart’s broke; (he’ll die, faid he : 
There is no faving her. But how, were I either the one or 
the other of the people I have named, I Ihould fupport 
myfelf afterwards, I cannot tell. 

When (he was told we were all three together, (he de¬ 
rived us to walk up. She arofe to receive us, and after 
anfwering two or three general queftions relating to her 
health, (he addreffed herfelf to us, to the following effect. 

As I may not, faid (he, fee you three gentlemen toge¬ 
ther again, let me take this opportunity to acknowlege 
my obligations to you all. I am iriexpreffibly obliged to 
You, Sir, and to You, Sir (courtefying to the dottor and 
to Mr. Goddard) for your more than friendly, your pa** 
temal care and concern for me. Humanity in your pro- 
feffion, I dare fay, is far from being a rare qualification* 
becaufe you are gentlemen by your profeflion : But fo 
much kindnefs, fo much humanity, did never defolate crea¬ 
ture meet with, as I have met with from you both. But 
indeed I have always obferved, that where a perfon relies 
upon Providence, it never fails to raife up a new friend for 
every old one that fells off. 

This gentleman, (bowing to me) who, fome people 
think, (hould have been one of the laft I Ihould have 
thought of as my Executor—is neverthelefs, (fuch is the 
(Irange chance of things I) the only one I can choofe; and 
therefore I have chofen him for that charitable office, and 
he has been fo good as to accept of it : For rich, as I 
may boaft myfelf to be, I am rather fo in right , than in 
faft, at this prefent. I repeat therefore my humble thanks 
to you all three, and beg of God to return to You and 
Yours, (looking to each) an hundredfold, the kindnefs and f 
favour you have (hewn me ; and that it may be in the 
power of You and of Yours to the end of time, to confer 

benefit* . 
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benefits, rather than to be obliged to receive them. This 
h a god-like power, gentlemen : I once rejoiced in it, in 
fome little degree ; and much more in the profpeft I had 
of its being inlarged to me j tho’ I have had the mortifi- 
cation to experience the reverfe, and to be obliged almoft 
to every body I have Iben or met with : But all, origi¬ 
nally, thro’ my own fault; fo I ought to bear the punilh- 
ment without repining: And I hope I do.—Forgivethefe 
impertinencies : A grateful heart, that wants the power 
it wifhes for, to exprefs itfelf fuitably to its own impulfes, 
will be at a lofs w hat properly todidlate to the tongue; and 
yet, unable to reftrain its overflowings, will force it to fay- 
wcakand filly things, rather than appear ingratefully filent. 
Once more then, I thank ye all three for your kindnefs to 
me : And God Almighty make you that amends which 
at prefent I cannot ! 

She retired from us to her clofet with her eyes full j and 
left us looking upon one another. 

We had hardly recovered ourfelves, when Ihe, quite 
cafy, cheaiful, and fmiling, returned to us. Dodtor, faid 
fhe (feeing we had been moved) you will excufe me for 
i)>e concern I give you * and fo will You, Mr. Goddard, 
and You, Mr. Belford ; for ’tis a concern that only gene¬ 
rous natures can fhew j and to fuch natures-/xvm is the 
pain, if I may fo fay, that attends fuch a concern. But 
as I have fome few preparations ftill to make, and would 
not (tho’ in eafe of Mr. Belford’s future cares, which is, 
and ought to be, part of my ftudy) undertake more than 
jt is likely I fhall have time lent me to perform, | would 
beg of you to give me your opinions, (You feo my way of 
living j and .you may be allured, that I will do nothing 
wilfully to lhorten my life) how long it may polfibly be, 
before I may hope to be releafed from all my troubles. 

^ They both hefitated, and looked upon each other. 
Don’t be afraid to anfwer me, faid fhe, each fweet hand 
prefling upon the- arm of each gentleman, with that 
mingled freedom and referve, which virgin modefty, 
mixed with confcious dignity, can only exprefs, and with 
a look ferenely earneft. Tell me how long you think I 
may hold it? And believe me, gentlemen, the Ihorter 

you 
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you tell me my time is likely to be, the more comfort you 
will give me. 

With what pleading woe, faid the dottor, do you fill 
the minds of thofe who have the happinefs to converfe 
with you, and fee the happy frame you are in ? What 
you have undergone within a few days paft, has much 
hurt you: And lhould you have frelh troubles of thofe 
kinds, I could not be anfwerable for your holding it— 
And there he paufed. 

How long, dottor ?—I believe I Jhall have a little more 
ruffling—I am afraid I (hall—But there can happen only 
one thing that I fhall not be tolerably eafy tinder—How 
long then. Sir ?— 

He was filent. • ' 1 

A Fortnight, Sir > 

He was ftill filent. 

Ten days?—A week?—How long. Sir ? with fmiling 
eameftnefs. 

If I muji fpeak, Madam, If you have not better treat¬ 
ment than you have lately met- with, I am afraid—There 
again he ftopt. 

Afraid of what, doctor ? Don’t be afraid—How long, 
Sir ? 

That a fortnight or three weeks may deprive the world 
of the fineft flower in it. 

A fortnight or three weeks yet, doctor!—But, God’s 
will be done! I fhall, however, by this means, have full 
time, if I have but ftrength and intellect, t0 do all that is 
now upon my mind to do. And fo. Sirs, I can but once 
more thank you, turning to each of us, for all your good- 
nefs to me ; and, having letters to write, will take up no 
more of your time—Only, do&or, bepleafed to order me 
fome more of thofe drops: They chear me a little, when 
I am low; and, putting a fee into- his unwilling hand— 
You know the terms. Sir!—Then, turning to Mr. God¬ 
dard, You’ll be fo good, Sir, as to look in upon me td- 
4 night, or to-morrow, as you have opportunity: And you, 
Mr. Belford, I know, will be defirous to fet out to prepare 
for the laft office for your late friend : So I wiffi you a 
good journey, and hope to fee you when that is performed. 
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She then retired, with a chearful and ferene air. The 
two gentlemen went away together. I went down to the 
women, and, inquiring, found, that Mrs. Lovick was 
this day to bring her twenty guineas more, for fome other 
of her apparel. 

The widow told me, that fhe had taken the liberty to 
expoftulate with her, upon the occafion Ihe had for railing 
this money, to fuch great difadvantage; and if produced 
the following (hort, and affedling converfation between 
them. . . 

None of my friends will wear any thing of mine, faid 
fhe. I (hall leave a great many good things behind me — 
And as to what I want the money for^-don’t be fur- 
prized but fuppofe I want it to purchafe a houfe ? 

You are all myftery, Madam, I don’t comprehend you. 

Why, then, Mrs. Lovick, I will explain myfelf: 1 have 
a man, not a woman, for my Executor : And think you 
that I will leave to his care any thing that concerns my 
own perfon ?—Now, Mrs. Lovick, fmiling, do you com¬ 
prehend me ? 

Mrs. Lovick wept. 

O fie l proceeded the lady, drying up her tears with her 
own handkerchief, and giving her a kifs—Why this kind 
weaknefs for one, whom you have been fo little a while 
acquainted with ? Dear, good Mrs. Lovick, don’t be con¬ 
cerned for me on a profpedl which I have occafion to be 
pleafed with ; but go to-morrow to your friends, and bring 
me the money they have agreed to give you. 

Thus, Lovelace, is it plain, that file means to befpeak 
her lafi houfe! Here’s prefence of mind; here’s tranquil¬ 
lity of heart, on the moll affedting occafion !—This is 
magnanimity indeed !—Couldft thou, or could I, with all 
our boift’rous bravery, and offenfive falfe courage, adt 
thus ?—Poor Belton ! how unlike was thy behaviour ? 

Mrs. Lovick tells me, that the lady fpoke of a letter 
fhe had received from her favourite divine Dr. Lewin, in 
the time of my abfence. And of an anfwer Ihe had re¬ 
turned to it. But Mrs. Lovick knows not the contents of 
either. 

When thou received: this letter, thou wilt fee what will 
foon be the end of all thy injuries to this divine lady. I 

fay. 
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Jay, when thou receivejl it } for I will delay it for foroe 
little time, left thou lhouldft take it into thy head (under 
pretence of refenting the difappointment her letter muft 
give thee) to moleft her again. 

This letter having detained me by its length, I (hall not 
now fet out for Eplom till to-morrow. 

I Ihould have mentioned, that the lady explained to me, 
what the one thing was, that (he was afraid might happen 
to ruffle her. It was the apprehenfion of what may refult 
from a vifit which Col. Morden, as lhe is informed, de¬ 
ft gns to mak e you. 


LETTER IX. 


The Revd. Dr. Lewen, To Mi/s Cl. Harlowe. 


Friday, Aug. 1 8 . 


P Refuming, deareft and ever-refpeftable young lady, up¬ 
on your former favour, and upon your opinion of my 
judgment and fincerity, I cannot help addrelfing you by a 
few lines, on your prefent unhappy fituation. 

I will not look back upon the meafures which you have 
either been led or driven into: But will only fay as to thoje , 
that I think you are the leaft to blame of any young lady 
that was ever reduced from happy to unhappy circum- 
ftances; and I have not been wanting to fay as much,where 
I hoped my freedom would have been better received, 
than I have had the mortification to find it to be. 

What I principally write for now, is, to put you upon 
doing a piece of juitice to yourfelf, and to your fex, in the 
profecuting for his life (I am allured his life is in your 
power) the moft profligate and abandoned of men, as he 
muft be, who could aft fo bafely, as I underftand Mr. 
Lovelace has acted by you. 

I am very ill j and am now forced to write upon my 
pillow'; my thoughts confufed; and incapable of method : 
I fhall not therefore aim at method : But to give you in 
general my opinion; and that is,That your religion, your 
duty to your family, the duty you owe to your honour, 
and even charity to your fex, oblige you to give public 
evidence againft this very wicked man. 


And 
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And let me add, another conlideration ; The prevention, 
by this means, of the mifehiefs that may otherwife happen 
between your brother and Mr. Lovelace, or between the 
latter and your coufin Morden, who is now, I hear, ar¬ 
rived, and rcfolves to have juftice done you. • 

A confideration which ought to affett your confidence ; 
(Forgive me, dcareft young lady, I think I am now in the 
way of my duty) and to be of more concern to you, than 
that hard preflfure upon your modelty, which I know the 
appearance againft him in an open Court,mull be of to fuch 
a lady as you: And which, I conceive, will be your great 
difficulty. But I know. Madam, that you have dignity 
enough to become the blulhes of the moft naked truth, when 
neceffity, juftice and honour, exaft it from you. Rakes and 
Ravifhers would meet with encouragement indeed ,and moft 
from thofe who had the greateft abhorrence of their a&ions, 
if violated modefty were never to complain of the injury 
it received from the villainous attempters of it. 

In a word, the reparation of your family difhonour, now 
refts in your own bofom: and which only one of thefe 
two alternatives can repair; to wit, either to Marry, or to 
profecute him at Law. Bitter expedients for a foul fo deli¬ 
cate as yours. ... 

He, and all his friends, I underftand, follicit you to the 
firft: And it is certainly, now, all the amends within his 
power to make. But I am aflured, that you have reje&ed 
their follicitations, and hit, with the indignation and con¬ 
tempt that his foul a&ions have deferved: But yet, that 
you refufe not to extend to him the Chriftian forgivenefs 
he has lb little reafon to expett, provided he will not difturb 
you further. - • 

But, Madam, the profecution I advife, will not let your 
prefent and future exemption from frelh difturbance from 
fo vile a molefter, depend upon his courtefy: I Ihould think 
fo noble and fo rightly-guided a fpirit as yours, would not 
permit that it Ihould, if you could help it. 

Andean indignities of any kind be properly pardoned,t\W 
we have it in our power to puni/h them ? To pretend to 
pardon, while we are labouring under the pain or difhonour 
of them, will be thought by fome, to be but the vaunted 
mercy of a pufilanimous heart trembling to refent them. 

The 
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The remedy I propofe, is a fevere one j bat what pain can 
be more fevere than the injury ? or how will injuries be 
believed to grieve us, that are never honourably com¬ 
plained of ? v. 51 

I am fere, Mifs Clarifla Harlowe, however injured, and 
opprefled, remains unlhaken in her fentiments of honour, 
and 'virtue : And although (he would fooner die, than de- 
fer*ve that her modefty Ihould be drawn into queftion; yet 
(he will think no truth immodeft, that is to be uttered in 
the vindicated caufe of innocence and chaftity. Little, 
very little difference, is there, my dear young lady, be¬ 
tween a fufprejfed evidence, and a falfe one. 

It is a terrible circumftance, I once more own, for a 
young lady of your delicacy, to be under the obligation of 
telling fo (hocking a ftory in'public Court: But it is dill a 
worfe imputation, that (he Ihould pafs over fo mortal an 
injury unrefented. 

Confcience, honour, juftice, and the cares of heaven, 
are on your fide: And modefty would, by fome, be thought 
but an empty name, (hould you refufe to obey their dictates. 

I have been confulted, I own, on this fubjeft. I have 
given it, as my opinion, that you ought to profecute the 
abandoned man. But without my reafons. Thefe I re¬ 
served, with a refolution to lay them before you, unknown 
to any body; that the refult (if what I wi(h) might be 
jour own. 

I will only add, that the misfortunes which have be¬ 
fallen you, had they been the lot of a child of my own, 
could not have affe&ed me more, than yours have done. 
My own child I love : But I both love and honour you : 
Since to love you, is to love virtue, good fenfe, prudence, 
and every thing that is good and noble in woman. 

Wounded as I think all thefe are by the injuries, you 
have received, you will believe that the knowlege of your 
diftreftes muft have afflicted, beyond what I am able to 
exprefs, ' '* v “ 

Tour Jincere Admirer , and humble Servant, 

Arthur Lewen. 

J juft now underftand, that your fitter will, by proper au¬ 
thority, propofe this prolecution to you. I humbly pre- 
|*v. ‘ fume,' 
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fuirte, that the reafon why you refolvcd not upon this 
Hep from the firft, was, that you did not know, that it 
would have the countenance and J'upport of your re¬ 
lations. 

'LETTER X. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To the Rev . Dr, Lewen^ 


Reverend and Dear Sir, Sat. Aug. 19. 

I Thought, till I received your affcdlionate and welcome 
letter, that I had neither father, uncle, brother left; 
‘nor hardly a friend among my former favourers of your 
fex. Yet, knowing you fo well, and having no reafon to 
upbraid myfelf with a faulty will, I was to blame (even 
although I had doubted the continuance of your good opi¬ 
nion) to decline the tryal whether I had forfeited it or 
not ; and if I had, whether I could not, honourably , rc- 


inftate myfelf in it. ’ 

But, Sir, it was owing to different caufes that I did not; 
partly to Jbame , to think how high, in my happier days, I 
flood in your efteem, and how much I muft be funk in it, 
lince thofe fo much nearer in relation to me, gave me up ; 
partly to deep dijiref , which makes the humbled heart 
diffident; and made mine afraid to claim the kindred mind 
in yours, which w r ould have fupplied to me, in fome mea- 
fure, all the dear and loft relations I have named. 

Then, So loth, as I fometimes was, to be thought to 
want to make a party againft thofe whom both duty and 
inclination bid me reverence : So long trailed on between 
hope and doubt : So little mine own mijlrefs at one time ; 
fo fearful of making or caujing mtfcbief t at another; and 
not being encouraged to hope, by your kind notice , that my 
application to you would be acceptable; —apprehending, 
that my relations had engaged your filence at leaft {a). 

T h e s e— But why thefe unavailing retrofpe&iorts 
now ? I was to be unhappy—in order to be happy ; that 
is my hope :— Refigning, therefore, to That hope*, I will, 
without any further preamble, write a few lines (if writing 

to 


( a ) The {tiff vifit this good divine was prevailed upon to make her, 
as mentioned Vol. II. p.162. (ofwhich, however, fhe was too generous 
to remind him) might warrant the lady to think, that he had ra¬ 
ther inclined to their party, as the parentalfide f than to hers. 
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to you, I can write but a few) in anfwer to the fubject of 
your kind letter. 

Permit me, then, to fay. That I believe your arguments 
would have been unanfwerable in almoft every other cafe 
of This nature, but in That of the unhappy Clanjfa 
Harlowe. 

It is certain, that creatures who cannot Hand the fliock 
of public Jhame , Ihould be doubly careful how they expofc 
themfelves to the danger of incurring private guilt, which 
may poflibly bring them to it; But as to tnyfelf, fuppofe 
there were no objections from the declining way l am in 
as to my health; and fuppofing I could have prevailed upon 
myfelf to appear againft This man, was there not room to 
apprehend, that the end fo much wilhed for by my friends, 
(to wit, his condign punilhment) would not have been ob¬ 
tained, when it came to be feen, that I had confented to 
give him a clandeftine meeting j and, in confcquence of 
that, had been weakly tricked out of myfelf; and further 
Hill, had not been able to avoid living under one roof with 
him for feveral weeks ; which I did, not only without com¬ 
plaint, but without caufe of complaint. 

Little advantage in a court (perhaps, bandied about, and 
jelled profligately with) would fome of thofe pleas in my 
favour have been, which out of court , and to a private and 
Jerious audience, would have carried the greateft weight 
againft him*—Such, particularly, as the infamous methods 
to which he had recourfe. 

It would, no doubt, have been a ready retort from 
every mouth, that I ought not to have thrown myfelf into 
the power of fuch a man, and that I ought to take for my 
pains what had befallen me. 

But had the profecution been carried on to effel 7, and 
had he even been fentenced to death , can it be thought, 
that his family would not have had intereft enough to ob¬ 
tain his pardon for a crime thought too lightly of, though 
one of the greateft that can be committed againft a crea¬ 
ture valuing her honour above her life ?—While I had 
been cenfured as purfuing with fanguinary views a man 
who offered me early all the reparation in his power to 
make ? 

Vol. VII. D And 
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And had he been pardoned, would he not then have been 
at liberty to do as much mifehief as ever ?• 

I dare fay, Sir, fuch is the affurance of the man upon, 
whom my unhappy deftiny threw me; and fuch his inve¬ 
teracy to my family (which would then have appeared to 
be juftihed by their known inveteracy to him, and by their 
earneft endeavours to take away his life) that he would 
not have been forry to have had an opportunity to confront 
me and my father, uncles, and brother, at the Bar of a 
court of juftice, on fuch an occafion. In which cafe, 
would not, on his acquittal, or pardon, refentments have 
been reciprocally heightened ? And then would my bro¬ 
ther, or my coufin Morden, have been more fecure than, 
now ? • * '•* ' ■ **•'" b: 

How do thefe confidcrations aggravate my fault ? My 
motives, at firft, were not indeed blameable : But I had 
forgotten the excellent caution, which yet I was not ig¬ 
norant of, That 'tve ought not to do evil that good may come 
of it. ■ .vt* 

* In full convi&ion of the purity of my heart, and of the 
firmnefs of my principles (Why may I’not, thus called 
upon, fay what I am confcious of, and yet, without faulty 
pride; lince all is but a duty, and I (hould be utterly inex- 
cufable, could I not jullly fay what I do r) In this full con- 
vi&ion, he has offered me marriage. He has avowed his 
penitence : A fincere penitence I have reafon to think it, 
tho’ perhaps not a C/jrifiian one. And his noble relations, 
(kinder to the poor fufterer than her own) on the fame 
con vision, and his own not ungenerous acknowlege- 
ments, have joined to intercede with me to forgive and 
accept of him. Altho’ I cannot comply with the latter part 
of their intercefiion, have not you, Sir, from the bejl rules, 
and from the divinejl example, taught me to forgive in¬ 
juries ? 4 1Lt q 

The injury I have received from him is indeed of the 
higheft nature, and it was attended with circumftances of 
unmanly balenefs, and premeditation ; yet, I bids God, 
it has not tainted my mind; it has not hurt my morals. 
No thanks, indeed, to the wicked man, that it has not. No 
vile courfes have followed it. My will is unviolated. The 

evil. 
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evil (rcfpe&ing tmfelf, and not my friends) is merely per- 
Tonal. No credulity, no weaknefs, no want of vigilance 
have I to reproach myfelf with, I have, tlqp grace, 
triumphed over the deepeit machinations; I have eicaped 
from him. I have renounced him. The man whom once. 
I could have loved, I have been enabled to defpife: And 
Ihall not charity complete my triumph? And lhalM not 
enjoy it ?—And where would be my triumph, if he deferred 
my fbrgivencfs ? —Poor man! He has had a lofs in lofm~ 
me ! I have the pride to think To, becaufe I think l know 
my own heart. I have had none in lofing him ! 

But I have another plea td make, which alone would 
have been enough (as I prefume) to anfwer the contents 
of your very kind and friendly letter. 

I know, my dear and reverend friend, the fpiritual guide 
and director of my happier days! I know, that you will al¬ 
low of my endeavour to bring myfelf to this charitable dii- 
pofition, when I tell you how near I think myfelf to that 
great and awful moment, in which, and even in the ardent 
preparation to which, every fenfe of indignity or injury, that 
concerns not the immortal foul, ought to be ablorbcd in 
higher and more important contemplations. 

Thus much fox -myfelf. „ 

for of my friends and favourers , 

Mifs Howe is folhcitous to have all thofe letters and mate- 
rials preferved, which will fet my whole ftory in a true 

“I" 1 ' The good Dr. Lewen is one of the principal of thofe 
friends and favourers. 

The warning that may be given from thofe papers to 
all luch young creatures as may have known or heard of 
me, may be more efficacious, as I humbly prefumc to think 
to the end wilhed for, than my appearance could have 
b 1 een J . 1 " f court of juftice, purfuing a doubtful event, under 
the disadvantages I have mentioned. And if, my dear and 
good Sir, you are now, on confidering every thin*, of thit 
opinion, and I could know it, I fhould conlider it as a rar* 
ticular felicity j being as foliicitous as ever to be junified 
in what I may, in your eyes, 

I am forry, Sir, that your indifpofition has reduced you 
to the neceffity of writing upon your pillow. But how 
much am I obliged to that kind and generous concern for 

^ 2 me. 
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me, which has impelled you, as I may fay, to write a letter, 
containing fo many paternal lines, with fuch inconvenience 

to yourfelf! . _ , n . r 

May the Almighty blefs you, dear and reverend Sir, for 

all your goodnefs to me, both of now, and of long Hand¬ 
ing f Continue to efteem me to the laft, as I do, and will, 
venerate you! And let me befpeak your prayers; the 
tinuance, I Ihould fay, of your prayers; for I doubt not 
that I have always had them : And to them, perhaps, has 
in part been owing, (as well as to your pious precepts thro 
my earlier youth) that I have been able to make the Hand 
I have made; altho’ every thing that you prayed for has 
not been granted to me, by that Divine Wifdom, which 
knows what is belt for its poor creatures. 

My prayers for you are, That it will pleafe God to re- 
ftore you to your affedlionate flock; and after as many 
years of life as (hall be for His fervice, and to your *w» 
comfort, give us a happy meeting in thofe regions of blel- 
fednefs, which you have taught me, as well by example , as 

by precept y to afpire to! „ 

r Clarissa Harlowe. 

letter XI. 

Mfs Arab. Harlowe, To Mi/s Cl. Harlowe* 
anfewer to hers to her uncle Antony of Aug. 13O 
cv? puitr Monday, dug. 21. 

■tt Find by your*letters to my uncles, that they, as well 
1 as I, arein great difgrace with you for writing our 

minds to you. 

We can’t help it, filler Clary. . for 

You don’t think it worth your while, I find, to prefs for 
the blefiing you pretend to be fo earneft about, a Second 
time: You think, no doubt that youhavedoneyourduty 
in alkine for it: So you’ll fit down fatisfy d with That, I 
£S and leave it to your wounded parentsto.repent 
UrSter that they have not done Theirs, in giving it to 
you, at the firft word; and in making fuch enquiries about 
you, as you think ought to have been made. 
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ragement to inquire after a run-away daughter!. living 
with her fellow, as long as he would live with her! You 
repent alfo, (with your full mind, as you modeftly call it) 
that you wrote to me.- t . . .V 

So we are not likely to be applied to any more, I find, 
in this way. 

• Well then, fince This is the cafe, filler Clary, let me, 
with all humility , addrefs myfelf with a propofal or two 
to you j to which you will be gracioujly pleafed to give an 
anfwer. 

Now you mull know, that we have had hints given us 
from feveral quarters, that you have been ufed in fuch a 
manner by the villain you ran away with, that his life 
would be anfwerable for his crime, if it were fairly to be 
proved. And, by your own hints, fomething like it ap¬ 
pears to us. 

If, Clary, there be any thing but jingle and affe&ing pe¬ 
riod, in what proceeds from your full mind, and your du¬ 
tiful confcioufnefs j and if there be truth in what Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton and Mrs. Howe have acquainted us with ; you may 
yet jollify your character to us, and to the world, in every 
.thing but your fcandalous elopement ; and the Law may 
reach the villain: And, could we but bring him to the gal¬ 
lows, what a meritorious revenge would that be to our 
,whole.injured family, and to the innocents he has deluded, 
as well as the faving from ruin many others ? 

Let me, therefore, know (if you pleafe) whether you 
are willing to appear to da Tottrfelf, and Us, and your Sex,- 
this juHice ? If not, filler Clary, we fhall know what to 
think of you ; for neither you nor we can fuffer more than 
we have done, from the fcandal of your fall: And, if you 
. will, Mr.. Ackland and Counfellor Derham will both at¬ 
tend you to make proper enquiries , and to take minutes of 
your llory, to found a procefs upon, if it will bear one, with 
. as great a probability of fuccefs, as we are told it may be 
profecuted with. 

But, by what Mrs. Howe intimates, this is not likely to 
be complied with; for it is what Ihe hinted to you, it 
feems, by her lively daughter, but without effect (a ); and 
then, again, pofiibly, you may not at prefent behave fo 

, D 3 prudently 

(a) Vd. VI, Letter xxiv«. 
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prudently in Come certain points, as to intitle yourfelf to 
public jufticc j which if true, the Lord have mercy upon 
you! 

One word only more as to the above propofalYour 
admirer. Dr. Lewen, is clear in his opinion, that you Ihould 
profecute the villain. , ^ v • p r vyl 

' But if you will not agree to this, I have another proposal 
to make to you, and that in the name of every one in the 
family ; which is, that you will think of going to Penfyl- 
vania to refide there for fome few years, till all is blown 
over; and, if it pleafe God to fpare you, and your unhappy 
parents, till they can be fatisfied, that you behave like a 
true and uniform penitent; at lead till you are one-and- 
twenty; you may then come back to your own eftate, or 
have the produce of it fent you thither, as you lhall choofe. 
A period which my papa fixes, becaufe it is the cujlom ; 
and becaufe he thinks your grandfather (hould have fixed 
it } and becaufe, let me add, you have fully proved by 
your fine conduct, that you were not at years of diferetion 
at eighteen. Poor doting, tho’ good old man!—Your grand¬ 
father he thought—But I would not be too fevere. 

Mr. Hartley has a widow-lifter at Penfylvania, with 
whom he will undertake you may board, and who is a fo- 
ber, fenfible, and well-read woman. And if you were once 
well there, it would rid your father and mother of a world 
of cares, and fears, and fcandal; and I think is what you 
fhould wifh for of all things. 

Mr. Hartley will engage for all accommodations in yotir 
paflage fuitable to your rank and fortune ; and he has a 
concern in a lhip, which will fail in a month ; and you 
may take your fecret-keeping Hannah with you, or whom 
you will of your newer acquaintance. ’Tis prefumed it 
will be of your own fcx. 

Thefe are what I had to communicate to you ; and if 
you’ll oblige me with an anfvver (which the hand that con¬ 
veys this will call for on Wednesday Morning) it will be 
very condescending. , . . Ui -- 

Arabella Harlowe. 

V - ; * \ 'V LET- 
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LETTER XII. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Arabella 


Harlowe. 


Tuefday, Aug. 22. 


RITE to me, my hard-hearted filter, in what 



vv manner you pleafe, I fhall always be thankful to 
you for your notice. But (think what you will of me) I 
cannot fee Mr. Ackland and the Counfellor on fuch a 
bufinefs as you mention. 

The Lord have mercy upon me indeed ! For none elfe will. 

Surely I am believed to be a creature pait all fhame, 
or it could not be thought of fending two gentlemen to 
me on fuch an errand. 

Had my mother required of me (or would mode/ly have 
permitted you to enquire into) the particulars of my fad 
ftory, or had Mrs. Norton been directed to receive them 
from me, methinks it had been more fit; and, I pre> 
fume to think, more in every one’s chara&er too, had they 
been required of me before fuch heavy judgment had 
padcd upon me, as has been palled. 

I know that this is Dr. Lewen’s opinion. He has been 
fo good as to inforce it in a kind letter to me. I have an- 
fwered his letter ; and given fuch reafons as I hope \Vill 
fatisfy him : I could wilh it were thought worth while to 
alk to fee them (*?). ... 

To your other propofal, of going to Penfylvania; this 
is my anfvver :—If nothing happen within a month which 
may full as effe&ually rid my parents and friends of that 
world of cares, and fears, and lcandals, which you men¬ 
tion, and if I am then able to be carried on board of Blip, 
I will chearfully obey my father and mother, altho’ I were 
fure to die in the paifage. And, if I may be forgiven for 
faying fo, you lhall fet over me, inftead of my poor ob- 
liging, but really unculjjable Hannah, your Betty Barnes; 
to whom I will be anfwerable for all my conduct. And I 
will make it worth her while to accompany me. 


I 


(tf) This letter was not a/ked for; and the reverend gentleman’s 
death, which fell out foon after he had received it, was the reafon 
that it was not communicated to the family, till it was too late to 
do the fervice that might have been hoped lor from it. 
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I am equally furprized and concerned at the hints which 
both you and my uncle Antony give of new points of 
mifbehaviour in me!—What can be meant by them ? 

I will not tell you, Mifs Harlowe,,how much I am af- 
fliXed at your feverity, and how much I fuffer by it, and 
by your hard-hearted levity of ftyle, becaufe what I fha.ll 
fay piay be conitrued into jingle and period, and becaufe I 
know it is intended (very poflibly for kind ends) to mortify 
me. All I will therefore fay, is. That it does not lofe its 
end, if that be it. . f * • 'v : ■ v*. 

But, neverthelefs, (divelling myfelf as much as poflible 
of all refentment) I will only pray, that heaven will give 
you, for your own fake, a kinder heart, than at prefent; 
fince a kind heart, I am convinced, is a greater bleffing 
to its pofleflor, than it can be to any other perfon. Under 
this conviXion I fubferibe myfelf, my dear Bella, 

Tour rvCr-affedionate Sifter, 

Cl. Harlows. 


LETTER XIII. 

• Mrs, Judith Norton, To Mifs Cl. Harlowe. 

In anftwer to ben offburfday, dug. 17* 

My dear eft young Lady , 7 'uefday, dug. 2 z. 

H E Letters you fent me, I now return by the hand 
J, that brings vou this. 

It is impoflible for me to exprefs how much I have been 
aflfeXed by them, and your lalt of the 17th. Indeed, my 
dear Mifs Clary, you are very harfhly ufed ; indeed you 
are ! And if you fhould be taken from us, what grief, and 
what puniihment, are they not treafuring up againft them- 
felves, in the heavy reflexions which their raih cenfures 
and unforgivenefs will occafion them ? 

But I find what your uncle Antony’s cruel letter is ow¬ 
ing to, as well as one you will be ftill more affliXed by, 
(God help you, my poor dear child!) when it comes to 
your hand, written by your filler, with propofals to you. 

It was finilhed, to fend you, yefterday, I know ; and I 
apprife you of it, that you fhould fortify your heart againft 
the contents of it. 


The 
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The motives, which incline them all to this feverity, if 
well-grounded, would authprize any Severity, they could 
exprefs, and which, while they believe them to be lo, both 
They and You are to be equally pitied. 

They are owing to the information of that officious Mr. - 
Brand, who has acquainted them. from fome enemy of 
yours in the neighbourhood about you, that vifits are made 
you, highly cenfurable, from a man of a free character, and. 
an intimate of Mr. Lovelace* who is often in private with 
you ; fometimes twice or thrice a day . 

Betty gives herfelf great liberties of fpeech upon this 
occafion, and all your friends are too ready to believe, that * 
things are not as they fhould be: which makes me wilh, . 
that, let the gentleman’s views be ever fo honourable, you 
could intirely drop acquaintance with him.. 

Something of this nature was hinted at by Betty to me. 
before, but fo darkly, - that I could not tell what to make 
of it; and.this made me mention it to you fo generally , aa- 
I did in my laft. 

Your coufin Morden has been among them : He is ex- - 
ceedingly concerned for your misfortunes ; and as they 
will not believe Mr. Lovelace would marry you, he is de¬ 
termined to go to Lord M.’s, in order to inform himfelf 
from Mr. Lovelace’s own mouth, whether he intends to > 
do you That juftice or not. '* 

He was extremely carefled by every one at his firft ar¬ 
rival ; but I am tola there is fome little coldnefs between * 
them and him at prefent. 

I was in hopes of getting a fight of this letter of Mr. • v 
Brand’s (a rafh, officious man ?) But, it feems, Mr. Mor¬ 
den had it given him yefterday to read, and be took it - 
away with. him. 

God be your comfort, my dear Mifs! But indeed t an* 
exceedingly difturbed at the thoughts of what may ftill be 
the ifTue of all thefe things. I am, , • 

My belovedyoun^ Lady / . 

Tour Mojl ajfeftionate and faithful 

Judith Norton. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Mrs . Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe* 

Tuefday , Aug . 22. 

A F T E R I had fealed up the inclofed, I had the ho¬ 
nour of a private vifit from your aunt Hervey , 
who has been in a very low-fpirited way, and kept her 
chamber for feveral weeks pad; and is but juft got a- 
broad. 

She longed, (he faid, to fee me, and to weep with me, 
on the hard fate that had befallen her beloved niece. . * 

I will give you a faithful account of what patted be¬ 
tween us ; as I expe&, that it will, upon the whole, ad- 
minifter hope and comfort to you. 

‘ She pity’d very much your good mamma, who, fhe 
« allured me, is obliged to aft a part entirely contrary to 
4 her inclinations ; as ftie herfcif, fhe owns, had been in a 
4 great meafur-e. 

* She faid, that the poor lady was with great difficulty 
4 with-held from anfwering your letter to her ; which had 
4 (as was your aunt’s expreffion) almoft broken the heart 
4 of every one : That fhe had reafon to think, that fhe 
4 was neither confenting to your two uncles writing ; nor 
4 approving of what they wrote. 

4 She is fure they all love you dearly j but have gone 
4 fo far, that they know not how to recede. 

* That, but for the abominable league which your bro- 
4 tiier had got everybody into (he refufmg to fet out for 
4 Scotland "till it was renewed) and till they had all pro- 
4 mifed to take no ftep towards a reconciliation in his ab- 
4 fence but by his confent; and to which your fitter’s 
4 rcfentments kept them up; all would before now have 

4 happily fubfided. . L,* 

4 That no-body knew the pangs which their inflexible 
4 behaviour gave them, ever fince you had begun to 
4 write to them in fo affefting and' humble a ftyle. 

4 4 That, however, they were not inclined to believe that 

4 you were either fo ill, or fo penitent, as you really are ; 

4 and ftill left, that Mr Lovelace is in earneft in his offers 

< ofnumage. . sh# 
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4 She is fure, (he fays, that all will Toon be well : And 
4 the fooner for Mr. Morden’s arrival: Who is very 2ea* 

* lous in your behalf. 

4 She wilhed to heaven, that you w'ould accept of Mr. 

* Lovelace, wicked as he has been, if he were now in 

* earneft. 

4 It had always, Ihe faid, been matter of aftonifhment 

* to her, that fo weak a pride in her coufin James, of 
4 making himfelf the whole family , (hould induce tlienvall 

* to refufe an alliance with fuch a family as Mr. Love- 

4 lace’s was. • • 

4 She would have it, that your going-off with Mr. Love- 
4 lace was the unhappieft Hep for your honour and your 
4 intereft that could have been taken ; for that altho’ you 
4 would have had a fevere tryal the next day ; yet it would 
4 probably have been the lajl j and your pathetic powers 
4 mull have drawn you off lome friends—hinting at your 
4 mamma, at your uncle Harlowe, at your uncle Hervey, 
4 and herlelf.’ 

But here I muft obferve (that the regret that you did 
not trull to the event of that meeting, may not in your 
prefent low way, too much afflidl you) that it feems a little 
too evident from this opinion of your aunt’s, that it was 
not fo abfolutely determined that all compulfion was de- 
ligned to be avoided, fince your freedom from it mull have 
been owing to the party to be made among them by your 
perfuafive eloquence, and dutiful expollulation. 

* She owned, that fome of them, were as much afraid 
4 of meeting you, as you could be of meeting them 
But why fo, if they defigned, in the lalt inftance, to give 
you your way ? » 

She told me, 4 That Mrs. Williams, your mamma’s 
4 former houfe-keeper, had been with her , to afk her opi- 
4 nion, if it would be taken amifs, if Ihe delired leave to 
4 go up, to attend her dearejl young lady, in her calamity. 
4 She referred her to your mamma; but had heard no 
4 more of it. 

4 Her daughter, Mifs Dolly, Ihe laid, had been fre- 
4 quently earneft with her on the fame lubjett; and re- 
4 newed her requeft, with the greatell fervor, whsn your 
4 firft letter came to hand. 
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* Your aunt fays, that being then very ill, lhe wrote 

* to your mother upon it, hoping it would not be taken 
4 amifs, if lhe permitted Mifs Dolly to go ; but that your 

* filler, as from your mamma, anfwered her. That now 
‘ you feemed to be coming to, and to have a due lenfe 

of your faults, you mull be left entirely to their own 

* management. 

‘ Mifs Dolly, lhe faid, had pined ever fince lhe had 

* heard of Mr. Lovelace’s bafenefs; being doubly mor- 

* tified by it: Ffirft, on account of your fufferings j next,. 

* becaufe lhe was one, who rejoiced in your getting off; 

* and vindicated you for it: And had incurred cenfure 

* and ill-will on that account; efpecially from your bro- 

* ther and filler; fo that lhe feldom went to Harlowe- 

* Place.’ 

Make the bell ufe of thefe intelligences, my dearell 
young lady, for your confolation. 

I will only add, that I am, with the moll fervent prayers 
for your recovery and relloration. 

Tour e<ver-faithful 

Judith Norton. 

LETTER XV. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Mrs. Judith Norton. 


Thurfday , Jug. 24. 

T H E relation of fuch a converfation as pa fled be¬ 
tween my aunt and you, would have given me 
pleafure, had it come fome time ago ; becaufe it would 
have met with a fpirit more induftrious than mine nonv is, 
to pick out remote comfort in the hope of a favourable 
turn that might one day have rewarded my patient duty. 

I did not doubt my aunt’s good-will to me. Her af- 
feftion I did not doubt. But lhall we wonder that kings 
and princes meet with fo little controul in their paflions, be 
they ever fo violent, when in a private family, an aunt, 
nay, even a mother in that iamily, (hall choofe to give 
up a once favoured child againft their own inclinations, 
rather than oppofe an vafpiring young man, who had 
armed himfelf with the authority of a father, who, when 
once determined, never would be expoflulated with ? 

And 
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And will you not blame me, if I fay, that good fenfe, 
that relationly indulgence, mull be a little offended at the 
treatment I have met with,, .and if town,, that I think,, 
that great rigor has been exercifed towards me ? And yet - 
I am now authorized to call it rigor by the judgment of 
two excellent fitters, my mother and my aunt,, who ac- 
knowlege, (as you tell me from my aunt) that they have 
been obliged to join againfl me, contrary to their inclina¬ 
tions j and that,.even in a point which concerns my eter¬ 
nal welfare. 

. But I mull not go on at this rate. For may-not the in¬ 
clination my mother has given up,, be the effect of a.too- 
fond indulgence, rather than that I merit the indulgence ? 
And yet, fo petulantly perverfe am I, that I mufl tear my- - 
felf from the fubjett. 

All then that I will fay further to it, at this time, is, that 
were the intended goodnefs to be granted to me but a 
week hence ; it would poffibly be too late—Too late, I 
mean, to be of the confolation to me, that I would wifh • 
from it : For what an inefficacious preparation mufl: I have 
been making, if it has not, by this time, carried mea— 
bove—But above what ?—Poor miftaken creature!—Un- - 
happy felf-deluder !—that finds herfelf above nothing!-. 
Nor able to fubdue her own faulty impatience ! ^ 

But in deed to have done with a fubjedl, that I dare not 
truft myfelf with ; if it come in your way, let my aunt 
Hervey, let my dear coufin Dolly, let the worthy Mrs. 
Williams, know, how exceedingly grateful to me their 
kind intentions and concern for me are : And, as the heft 
warrant or juftiiication of their good opinions (fence I know 
that their favour for me is founded on the belief that I 
loved virtue) tell them, that I continued to love virtue to my 
laft hour, as X prefume to hope it may be faid; and allure 
them, that I never made the leaft wilful deviation, how¬ 
ever unhappy I became for one faulty ftep ; which nevec- 
thelefs was not owing to unworthy or perverfe motives. 

I am very forry, that my coufin Morden has taken a re- 
folution to fee Mr. Lovelace. 

My apprehenfions on this intelligence, are a great abate¬ 
ment to the pleafure I have in knowing that he flill loves 
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My filler's letter to me is a moft affli&ing one—-So need- 
lefy, To ludicroufy taunting.—But for that part of it that is 
fo, I ought rather to pity her, than to be fo much con- 
cernedat it as I am. 

I wonder what I have done to Mr. Brand — I pray God 
to forgive both him and his informants, whoever they be. 
But if the fcandal arife folely from Mr. Belford’s vifits, a 
very little time will confute it.—Mean while, the pacquet 
I fhall fend you, which I fent to Mifs Howe, will, I hope, 
fatisfy you, my dear Mrs. Norton," as to my reafons for 
admitting his vifits. 

My filler’s taunting letter, and the inflexiblenefs of my 
dearer friends—But how do remoter-begun fubjetts tend 
to the point which lies nearelt the heart 1—As new-caught 
bodily diforders all croud to a fradtured or diflempered 
part. 

I will break off, with requelling your prayers, that I 
may be bleffed with patience and due refignation ; and 
with affuring you, that I am, and will be to the laft 'hour 
.of my life. 

Tour equally grateful and affectionate 

Cl. Harlowe< 

LETTER XVI. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe." 

In reply to hers of Friday dug. 11. 

Yarmouth, Ife of Wight, dug. 23. 

My dearejl Friend, 

I H A V E read the letters and copies of letters you fa¬ 
voured me with : And I return them by a particular 
hand. 

I am extremely concerned at your indifferent Hate of 
health: But I approve all your proceedings and precautions, 
in relation to the naming of a man for an office, that, I 
hope,will not require to be filled up for many, many years. 

I admire, and fo we do all, that greatnefs of mind, which 
can make you fo lledfaftly defpife (thro’ fuch inducements 
as no other woman could refill, and in fuch defolate cir- 
cumilances as you are in) the wretch that ought to be fo 
heartily defpifed and detelled. 
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What muft the contents of thofe letters from your re¬ 
lations be, which you will not communicate to me ! Fie 
upon them ! How my heart rifes — But I dare fay no 
more — Tho’ you yourfelf now begin to think they ufe 
you with great feverity. 

Every body here is fo taken with Mr. Hickman, (and 
the more from the horror they conceive at the character of 
fuch a wretch as Lovelace) that I have been teazed to * 
death almoft, to name a day. This has given him airs; 
and, did I not keep him to it, he would behave himfelf 
as carelefly, and as infolently, as if he werefureof me. 

I have been forced to mortify him no lefs than four times 
fince we have been here. 

I made him lately undergo a fevere penance for fome 
negligences, that were not to be paffed over : Not defigned 
ones, he faid: But that was a poor excufe, as I told him : 
For, had they been defigned , he (hould never have come 
into my prefence more : That they were not , lhewed his 
want of thought and attention ; and thofe were inexcufe- 
able in a man only in his probatory Hate. , 

He hoped he had been more than in a probatory ftate, 
he faid. 

And therefore. Sir, might be more carelefs ? —So you 
add ingratitude to negligence , and make what you plead as 
accident , that itfelf wants an excufe, defign> which de- 
ferves none. 

I would not fee him for two days, and he was fo peni¬ 
tent, and fo humble, that I had like to have loft myfelf, to 
make him amends : For, as you have faid, a refentment 
carried too high, often ends in an amends too humble. 

I long to be nearer to you : But that muft not yet be, 
it feems. Pray, my dear, let me hear from you as often 
as you can. 

May heaven increafe your comforts, and reftore your 
health, are the prayers of 

Your ?vei' faithful and affeSlionate 

Anna Howl. 

P . S. Excufe me that I did not write before ? it was 
owing to a little coafting voyage I was obliged to 
give into,. 
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LE TTER XVII. 


Mifs Clarissa Harlows, Mifs Hows.. 


Friday , Aug. 25. 


Y O U axe very obliging, jny dear Mils Howe, to ac¬ 
count to me for your lilence. I was eafy in it, as f 
doubted not, that among fuch near and dear friends as 
you are with, you was diverted from writing by fome fuch 
agreeable excurfion, as that you mention. 

I was in hopes that you had given over, at this time of 
day, thofe very fprightly airs, which I have taken the li¬ 
berty to blame you for, as often as you have given me oc¬ 
casion for it ; and that has been very often. 

I was always very grave with you upon this fubjeCl : : 
And while your awn and a worthy man’s future happinefs 
are in the queflion, I mull enter into it,.whenever you 
forget yourfelf; altho’ I had not a day to live : And in- - 
deed I am very ill. 

I am fure, it was not your intention to take your future • 
hulband with you to the- little illand, to make him look 
weak and filly among thofe of your relations who never * 
before had feen him. Yet do you think it poffible for 
them (however prepared and refolved they may be to like 
him) to forbear finding at him when they fee him fuffer- 
ing under your whimfical penances ? A modeft man 
(hould no more be made little in bis own eyes, than in the 
eyes of others. If he be, he wiil have a diffidence, which 
will give an aukwardnefs to every thing he fays or does : 
And this will be no more to the credit of y our choice,, 
than to that of the approbation he meets with from your 
friends, or to his own credit. 

I love an obliging, and even an humble deportment in 
a man to the woman he addreffes. It is a mark of his po- 
litenefs, and tends to give her that opinion of herfelf, 
which it may be fuppofed baffiful merit wants to be in- 
fpired with. But if the lady exacts it with a high hand, 
file (hews not either her own politenefs or gratitude ; altho' 

I muft confels (he does her courage. I gave you expecta¬ 
tion that I would be very ferious with you. 

O my dear, that had it been my lot (as I was not per* 
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mitted to live fingle) to have met with a man by whom 
I could have afted generoufly and unrefervcdly . 

Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order to have a pre¬ 
tence againft me, taxed my behaviour to him, withltit- 
nefs and diftance. You, at one time, thought me guilty 
of fome degree of prudery. Difficult fituations fhould be 
allowed for ; which often make occafiens for ceniure un-. 
avoidable. I defetved not blame from him who made 
mine difficult. And you, my dear, if I had had any 0- 
ther man to deal with, or had he had but half-the flwrit 
which Mr. Hickman has, fhould have found that my doc¬ 
trine on this fubjeft, fhould have governed my practice ! 

But to put myfelf out of the queftion ^111 tell you 
what I fhould think, were I an indifferent by-ftartder, ot 
thefe high airs of yours, in return for Mr. Hickman s 
humble demeanour. “ The lady thinks of having the gen- 
« tleman, I fee plainly, would 1 fay. But I fee, as plainly, 
“ that fhe has a very great indifference to him. And to 
«« what may this indifference be owing ? 1 o one or all 

«« of thefe confiderations, no doubt: That fhe receives 
“ his addreffes rather from motives of convenience than 
« choice: That fhe thinks meanly of his endowments and 
« intellefts ; at leaft more highly of her own : Or, fhe 
~ has not the generofity to ufe that power with modera¬ 
tion, which his great affettion for her puts into her 

How* would you like, my dear, to have any of thefe 

'Hien to give but the fhadow of a reafon for free-livers 
and free-fpeakers to fay, or to imagine, tfcat Mifs Howe 
gives her hand to a man, who has no reafon to expect any 
fhare in her heart, I am fure you would not wiih that inch 
a thing fhould be fo much as fuppofed. Then, all the re¬ 
gard from you to come afterwards ; none to be ihewn 
before; muff, I fhould think, be capable of being con- 
ftrued, as a compliment totbe bujfband> made at the ex- 

pence of the wife's delicacy. , ’ , 

There is no fear that attempts could be forme . by the 
molt audacious, [two Lovelaces there cannot be !] up© n » 
character fo revered for virtue, and fo charmingly fp^te 
as Mifs Howe’s: Yet,, to have any man encouraged to del- 
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pife a hufband by the example of one who is moft con¬ 
cerned to do him honour ; what, my dear, think you of 
that ?—It is but too natural for envious men (and who that 
knows Mifs Howe, will not envy Mr. Hickman ?) to feoff 
at, and to jeft upon thofe who are treated with, or will 
bear indignity from a woman. If a man fo treated, have 
a true and ardent love for the woman he addreffes, he 
will be eafily over-awed by her difpleafure ; And this 
will put him upon a&s of fubmiffion, which will be called 
meannefs. And what woman of true fpirit would like to 
have it faid, that fhe would impofe any thing upon tke 
man, from w'hom fhe one day expelled prote&ion and de¬ 
fence, that fhould be capable of being conftrucd as a mean¬ 
nefs, or unmanly abjeftnefs in his behaviour, even to her- 
felf ?—-Nay, I amnot fure, and I afkit of you, my dear, 
to refolve me, whether in your own opinion, it is not 
likely, that a woman of fpirit will defpife rather than value 
more, the man who will take patiently an infult at her 
hands ; efpecially before company ? 

I have always observed, that prejudices in disfavour of 
a perfon, at his firft appearance, fix deeper, and are much 
more difficult to be removed when fixed, than prejudices 
in favour : Whether owing to envy, or to that malig¬ 
nant principle fo eminently vifible in little minds, which 
makes them wifh to bring down the more worthy charac¬ 
ters to their own low level, I pretend not to determine. 
When once, therefore, a woman of your good feiife gives 
room to the world, to think fhe has not an high opinion 
of the lover y whom, neverthelefs, fhe entertains , it will 
be very difficult for her afterwards, to make that world 
think fo well as fhe would have it, of the husband fhe has 
chofcn. 

Give me leave to obferve, that to condefcend with dig¬ 
nity t and to command W'ith fuch kindnefs , and fvoeetnefs of 
manners , as fhould let the condefcenfion, while fingle, be 
feen and acknowleged, are points, which a wife woman, 
knowing her man , fhould aim at : And a wife woman, I 
fhould think, would choofe to live fingle all her life,- ra¬ 
ther than give herfelf to a man, whom fhe thinks unwor¬ 
thy of a treatment fo noble, 

But 
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But when a woman lets her lover fee, that fhe has the 
generofity to approve of and reward a well-meant fer- 
vice; that fhe has a mind that lifts her above the little 
captious follies, which fome (too licentioufly, I hope) at¬ 
tribute to the fex in general : That fhe refents not (if ever 
fhe thinks fhe has reafon to be difpleafed) with petulance, 
or through pride : Nor thinks it necefTary to infill upon 
little points, to come at or fecure great ones, perhaps not 
proper to be aimed at : Nor leaves room to iuppofe fhe 
has fo much caufe to doubt her own merit, as to put the 
love of the man fhe intends to favour, upon difagreeable or 
arrogant tryals: But lets reafon be the principal guide of 
her a&ions -She will then never fail of that true relpeft, 
of that fincere veneration, which fhe wifhes to meet with; 
and which will make her judgment, after marriage, con- 
fulted, fometimes with a preference to a man's own, at 
other times, as a delightful confirmation of it. 

And fo much, my beloved Mifs Howe, for this fubjeft 
wow, and I dare fay, for ever l 

I will begin another letter by-and-by, and fend botH 
together.—Mean time, I am, dsV. 

In the promifed next letter the lady acquaints Mifs Howe with Mr. 
Brand’s Report; with her filler’s propofals either that Ihewiil 
go abroad, or profecute Mr. Lovelace ; Ihe complains of the fe- 
vere letter of her uncle Antony and her lifter ; but in milder 
terms than they deferred. 

She fends her Dr. Lewen’s letter, and the copy of her anfwer to it. 

She tells her of the difficulties Ihe had been under to avoid feeing 
Mr. Lovelaee. Gives her the contents of the letter Ihe wrote to 
him : Is afraid, fhe fays, that it is a ftcp that is not ftri&ly right, 
if allegory and metaphor be not allowable to one in her circum- 
ftances. 

She informs her of her coufin Morden’s arrival and readinefs to take 
her part with her relations $ of his defigncd interview with Mr. 
Lovelace j and tells her what her apprehenlions are upon it. 

She gives her the purport of the converfation between her aunt 
Hervey and Mrs. Norton. And then adds: 

But were they ever fo favourably inclined to me now, 
what can they do for me ? I wilh, and that for their fakes 
more than for my own, that they would yet relent—But 
I am very ill—I muft drop my Pen—A fudden Faintnefs 
ovcrfpreads my heart—Excuie my crooked writing !— 
Adieu, my dear!—Adieu ! 


"Three 
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Three o' clock , Friday. 

Once more, X refume my pen. I thought I had taken 
my laft farewell of you. I never was lb very oddly affe&ed ; 
Something that feemed totally to overwhelm my faculties 
—I don’t know how to defcribe it !—I believe I do 
amifs in writing fo much, and taking too much upon me : 
But an active mind, tho’ clouded by bodily illnefs, can* 
not be idle. 

I’ll fee if the air* and a difcontinued attention will 
help me.—But if it will not, don’t be concerned forme* 
my dear !—I lhall be happy. Nay, I am more fo already, 
than of late I thought I could ever be in this life.—Yet 
how this body clings!«—How it incumbers ! 

• Semen o' clock. 

, I could not fend this letter away with fo melancholy 
;an ending, as you would have thought it. So I deferred' 
doling it, till I faw how I Ihould be on my return from 
my airing : And now I mull fay, I am quite another thing: 
So alert !—that I could proceed with as much fpirit as I 
begup, and add more preachment to your lively fubjett,. 
if 1 had not written more than enough upon it already. 

I wife you would let me give you and Mr. Hickman 
Joy.. Do, my dear !—I Ihould take feme to myfelf, if 
you would. 

My refpeflful compliments to all your friends, as well to 
thofe I have the honour to know, as to thofe I do not knpw. 

GO© 

I have juft now been lurprized with a letter from one 
whom I long ago gave up all thoughts of hearing from. 
From Mr. Wyerley. I will inclofe it. You’ll be fur- 
. prized at it, as much ae I was. This feems to be a man 
,iwhom I might- have reclaimed. But I could not love him. 
Yet I hope I never treated him with arrogance. Indeed, 
my dear, if I am not too partial to myfelf, I think F re- 
fufcd him w/th more gentleneft, than you retain fomebody 
elfe. And this recolle&ion gives me lefs pain than I (hould- 
have had in the other cafe, on receiving this inftance of a 
generofity that affeds me. I will alia inclofe the rough 
draught of my anfwer, as foon as I have tranfcribed it. 

If I begin another Iheet, I fhall write to the end of it: 
Wherefore I, will only add, my prayers for your honour 

andi 
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and profperity, and for a long, long, happy life; and that, 
when it comes to be wound up, you may be as calm and 
as eafy at quitting it, as I hope in God I {hall be. Who 
am, and will be, to the lateft moment. 

Your truly affectionate and obliged Servant , 

Cl. Harlowe. 

letter XVIII. 

Mr. Wyerley, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Dearejl Madam, Wednefday, Aug .23. 

Y O U will be furprifed to find renewed, at this diftance 
of time, an addrefs fo pofitively tho’ fo politely dit- 
couraged : But, however it be received, I mujl renew it. 
Every body has heard, that you have been vilely treated by 
a man,who* to treat you ill, muft be the vileft of men. Every 
body knows your juft refentment of his bafe treatment; 
That you are determined never to be reconciled to him * 
And that you perfift in thefe fentiments againft all the in- 
treaties of his noble relations, againft all the pra) ers and 
repentance of his ignoble felf. And all the world that have 
the honour to knowyw, or have heard of him, applaud your 
rdfolution, as worthy of yourfelf; worthy of your virtue, 
and of that drift honour which was always attributed to 

you by every one who fpoke of you. 

But, Madam, were all the world to have been of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, it could never have altered mine. I ever 
loved you; I ever mujl love you. Yet have I endeavoured 
to refign to my hard fate. When I had fo many ways, in 
vain, fought to move you in my favour, I fat down, feem- 
ingly contented. I even wrote to you, that I would fit 
down contented. And I endeavoured to make all my 
friends and companions think I was. But no body knows 
what pangs this felf'denial coft me! In vain did the chace, 
in vain did travel, in vain did lively company, offer them- 
felves; Tho’ embraced each in its turn, yet with redoubled 
force did my paffion for you bring on my unhappinefs, 
when I looked into myfelf, into my own heart; for there 
did your charming image fit inthroned; and you mgroffed 
me all. T 
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I truly deplore thofe misfortunes, and thofe fufferings, 
for your own fake } which, ncverthelefs, encourage me to 
renew my bold hope. I know not particulars. 1 dare not 
inquire after them; becaufe my fufferings would be in¬ 
creased with the knowlege of what yours have been. I 
therefore defire not to know more than what common re¬ 
port wounds my ears.with; and >vhaf is given me to know, 
by your abfence from your cruel family, and from the fa- 
cred place, where I, among numbers of your rejetted ad¬ 
mirers, ufed to be twice a week fure to behold you, doing 
credit to that Service, of which your example gave me the 
higheft notions. But whatever be thofe misfortunes, of 
whatfoever nature thofe fufferings, I lhall blefs the occafion 
for my own fake, (tho’ for yours curfe the author of them) 
if they may give me the happinefs to know, that this my 
renewed addrefs may not be abfolutely rejected. Only give 
me hope, that it may one day meet with encouragement, 
if in the interim nothing happen, either in my morals or 
behaviour, to give you frefh offence. Give me but hope 
of this—Not abfolutely to rejefi me is all the hope I afk 
for; and I will love you, if poflible, ftill more than I ever 
loved you—And that for your fufferings; for well you de- 
ferve to be loved, even to adoration, who can, for honour 
and for. virtue’s fake, Subdue a paffion which common Spi¬ 
rits (I Speak by cruel experience) find invincible; and this 
at a time when the black offender kneels and Supplicates,- 
as I am well affured he does, (all his friends likewife Sup¬ 
plicating for him) to be forgiven. 

That you cannot forgive him ; not forgive him fo as to 
receive him again to favour, is no wonder. His offence 
is againft virtue : That is a part of ybur effence—What 
magnanimity is this! How juft to yourfelf, and to your 
fpotlefs character 1 Is it any merit to admire more than 
ever fo exalted a diftinguifher ? It is not. I cannot plead it. 

What hope have I left, may it be faid, when my ad¬ 
drefs was before rejetted, now, that your Sufferings, fo 
nobly borne , have, with all good judges , exalted your cha- 
ratter ? Yet, Madam, I have to pride myfelf in this, That 
while your friends, (not looking upon you in the juft light 
I do) perfecute and banifli you; while your fortune and 
eftate is with-held from you, and threatened (as I know) 
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to be with-held, as long as the chicaning Law, or rather 
the chicaneriers of its pra&icers, can keep it from you : 
While you are deftitute of prote&ion; every body Handing 
aloof, either thro’ fear of the injurer of one family, or of 
the hard-hearted of the other; I pride myfelf, I fay, to 
Hand forth, and offer my fortune, and my life, at your 
devotion: With a felffh hope indeed: I fhould be too 
great an hypocrite not to own this: And I know how 
much you abhor infincerity. 

But, whether you encourage that hope or not, accept 
my beft fervices, I befeech you, Madam : And be pleafed 
to excufe me for a piece of hone Hart, which the nature of 
the cafe, (doubting the honour of your notice otherwife) 
makes me choofe to conclude with—It is this: 

If I am to be ftill the molt unhappy of men, let your 
pen, by one line, tell me fo. If I am permitted to indulge 
a hope, however diftant, your filenee lhall be deemed by 
me, the happieft indication of it that you can give—Ex¬ 
cept that Jliti happier—(the happieft that can befal me) a 
fignification that you will accept the tender of that life and 
fortune, which it would be my pride, and my glory, to 
facrifice in your fervice, leaving the reward to yourfelf. 

Be your determination as it may, I muft for ever ad¬ 
mire and love you: Nor will I ever change my condition, 
while you live, whether you change yours or not: For, 
having once had the preemption to addrefs You, I cannot 
ftoop to think of any other woman : And this I folemnly 
declare in the prefence of that God, whom I daily pray to 
blefs and protect you, be your determination what it will 
with regard to, deareft Madam, 

Your moji devoted and ever-ajfeSionate andfaithful Servant, 

Alexander Wyerley. 


LETTER XIX. 

Mifs Cl. Harlowe, To Alex. Wyerley, Efq\ 


SIR , . . Sat. Aug. 26. 

T H E generofity of your purpofe would have com¬ 
manded not only my notice, but my thanks, altho’ 
you had not given me the alternative you are pleafed to 

♦ call 
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call artful. And I do therefore give you my thanks for 
your kind letter. 

At the time you diftinguilhed me by your favourable 
opinion, I told you. Sir, that my choice was the fingle life. 

And moft truly did I tell you fo. . , , 

When that was not permitted me, and I looked round 
upon the feveral gentlemen who had been propofed to me, 
and had reafon to believe that there was not one of them 
againft whofe morals or principles there lay not fome ex¬ 
ception, it would not have been much to be wondered at, it 
Fancy had been allowed to give a preference, where 
I u D c m e n t was at a lofs to determine. 

Far be it from me to fay this with a defign to upbraid 
you. Sir, or to reflett upon you. I always wiftied you well. 
You had reafon to think I did. You had the generofity to 
be pleafed with the franknefs of my behaviour to you; as 
I had with that of yours to me: And I am fotry to be now 
told, that the acquiefcence you obliged me with, gave you 

Had the option I have mentioned been allowed me af¬ 
terwards, (as I not only wiftied but propofed) things had 
not happened that did happen. But there was a kind of 
fatality, by which our whole family was impelled, as! may 
fay; and which none of us were permitted to avoid. But 
this is a fubjea that cannot be dwelt upon. 

' As matters are, I have only to wifti, for your own fake, 
that you will encourage and cultivate thofe good motions 
in your mind, to which many paflages in your kmd and 
generous letter now before me, muft be owing Depend 
upon it. Sir, that fuch motions wrought into habit, wiU 
yield you pleafure at a time when nothing elfe can. And 
at prefenty fhining out in your actions and conversation, 
will commend you to the worthieft of our Sex. t or. Sir, 
the man who is good upon chokey as well as by education, , 
has that quality in himfelf, which ennobles the human race, 
and without which the moft dignified by birth or rank are 

lg As to the refolution you fo folemnly make not to marry 
while I live, I fhould be concerned at it, were I not mo¬ 
rally fure, that you may keep it, and yet not be detn- 

mented by it. Since a few, a very few days, will con- 

a vince 
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vince you, that I am got above all human dependence— 
and that there js no need of that prote&ion and favour, 
which you fo generoufly offer to, Sir, 

Tour obliged Wtll-wijher , and bumble Servant, 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER XX. 

Mr . Lovelace, To J. Belford, Efo 

Monday noon , -Aug. 28. 

A BOUT the time of poor Belton’s mterrment laft 
night, as near as we could guefs, Lord M, Mowbray 
and myfelf toafted once. To the memory of bonejl Tom Be/ton ; 
and, by a quick tranfition to the living. Health to Mifs 
Harlowe ; which Lord M. obligingly began, and. To the 
happy reconciliation ; and then we ftuck in a remembrance 
To honejTJack Belford, who, of late, we all agreed, was be¬ 
come an ufeful and humane man; preferring his friend’s 
fervice to his own. 

But what is-the meaning I hear nothing from thee, (a) > 
And why doll thou not let me into the grounds of the 
fudden reconciliation between my beloved and her friends, 
and the caufe of the generous invitation which Ihe gives 
me of attending her at her father’s fome time hence ? 

Thou mull certainly have been let into the fecret by this 
time ; and I can tell thee, I lhall be plaguy jealous, if 
there be any one thing pafs between my Angel and Thee, 
that is to be concealed from me. For either I am a prin¬ 
cipal in this caufe, or I am nothing. I have difpatched 
Will, to know the reafon of thy neglefl. 

But, let me whifper a word or two in thy ear. I begin 
to be afraid, after all, that this letter W'as a ftratagem 
to get me out of town, and for nothing elfe : for, in the 
fril place,' Tourville, iu a letter I received this morning, 
tells me, that the lady is adlually very ill—[I am forry 
for it with all my foul!] This, thou’lt fay, I may think 
a reafon, why Ihe cannot fet out as yet: But then, I have 
heard, on the other hand, but laft night, that the family is 
as implacable as ever ; and my Lord and I expett this very 
afternoon a vifitfrom Colonel Morden ; who undertakes, 
Vol. VII. E * - . it 

(a) Mr. Belford had not yet fent him his laft-written letter, Hj? 
reafon for which fee p. 44, 45. 
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it feems, to quedion me as to my intention with regard to 
his coufin. 

This convinces me, that if fhe has apprifed them of my 
offers to her, they will not believe me to be in earned, till 
they are allured that I am fo from my own mouth. And 
then I underlland, that the intended vifit is an oflicioufnefs 
of Morden’s own, without the defire of any of her friends. 

Now, Jack, what can a man make of all this ? My in¬ 
telligence as to the continuance of her family’s impla- 
cablenefs is not to be doubted; and yet when I read her 
letter, what can one fay ? Surely, the dear little rogue will 
not lie! , 

I never knew her difpenfe with her word, but once: And 
that was, when Ihe promifed to forgive me, after the dread¬ 
ful fire that had like to have happened at our mother’s, and 
yet would not fee me next day, and afterwards made her 
efcape to Hamdcad, in order to avoid forgiving me : And 
as Ihe feverely fmarted for this departure, from her ho¬ 
nour given (for it is a fad thing for good people to break 
their word, when it is in their power to keep it) one would 
not expert, that Ihe Ihoujd fet about deceiving again ; more 
efpecially by the premeditation of •writing. You, perhaps, 
will alk. What honed man is obliged to keep his promife 
with a highwayman ? for well I know your unmannerly 
way of making comparifons : But I fay, every honed man 
is-^-And I will give you an illudration. 

Here is a marauding varlet, who demands your money, 
with his pidolat your bread. You have neither money nor 
valuable efferts about you ; and promife folemnly, if he 
will fpare your life, that you will fend him an agreed-upon 
fuin, by fuch a day, to fuch a place. The quedion is. If 
your life is not in the fellow’s power? 

How he came by the power is another quedion; for 
which he mud anfwer with bis life, when caught-—fo he 
runs rifque for rifque. 

Now if he gives you your life, does he not give, think 
you, a valuable confideration for the money you engage 
your honour to fend him ? If not, the fum mud be exor¬ 
bitant, or your life is a very paltry one, even in your 
own opinion. 
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I need not make the application ; and I am fure, that 
even thou thyfelf, who never fpareft me, and thinkeft thou 
knowefl my heart by tby can ft not poflibly put the 
cafe in a ftronger light againft me. 

Then, why do good people take upon themfelves to 
cenfure, as they do, perfons lefs fcrupulous than them¬ 
felves ? Is it not becaufe the latter allow themfelves in any 
liberty, in order to carry a point ? And can my not doing - 
my duty, warrant another for not doing his ? Thou wilt 
not fay it can. 

And how would it found, to put the cafe as ftrongly 
once more, as my greateft enemy would put it, both as to 
fall and in words : Here has that profligate wretch Love¬ 
lace broken his vow with and deceived Mifs Clarifta Har¬ 
lowe—A vile fellow ! would an enemy fay : But it is like 
him. But when it comes to be faid, that the pious Mifs 
Clarifta Harlowe has broken her word with and deceived 
Lovelace ; Good Lord! would every one fay ! Sure it 
cannot be! 

Upon my foul, Jack, fuch is the veneration I have for 
this admirable woman, that I am fhocked barely at putting 
the cafe; and fo wilt thou, if thou refpecteft her as thou 
oughteft : For thou knoweft, that men and women all the 
world over, form their opinions of one another, by each 
perfon’s profeflions and known practices. In this lady 
therefore it would be as unpardonable to tell a wilful un¬ 
truth, as it would be ftrange if I kept my word.—In Love- 
cafes, I mean; for as to the reft, I am an honeft moral 
man, as all who know me can teftify. 

And what, after all, would this lady deferve, if lhe has 
deceived me in this cafe ? For did fhe not fet me prancing 
away upon Lord M’s belt nag, to Lady Sarah’s, and to 
Lady Betty’s, with an ere& and triumphing countenance, 
to fhew them her letter to me ? And I have received their 
congratulations upon it: Well, and now, Couftn Lovelace, 
cries one; Well and now, coufin Lovelace, cries t’other ; 
I hope you’ll make the belt of hulbands to fo excellent and 
fo forgiving a lady ! And now we fhall foon have the plea- 
fure of looking upon you as a reformed man, added or.e ! 
And now we fliail fee you in the way we have fo long 
wiftied you to be in, exulted the other! 

(I T E 2 My 
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My coufins Montague alfo have been ever fince rejoicing 
in the new relationfhip. Their charming coufm, and their 
lovely coufm, at every word !—And how dearly they will 
love her 4 —Whatleffons will they take from her!—And 
yet Charlotte, who pretends to have the eye of an eagle, 
was for finding out fome myitery in the ftyle and man¬ 
ner, till I overbore her, and laughed her out of it. 

As for Lord M. he has been in hourly expe&ation of 
being fent to with propofals of one fort or other from the 
Harlowcs: And ftill will have it, that fuch propofals will 
be made by Colonel Morden when he comes; and that 
the Harlowes only put on a face of irreconcileablenefs, 
till they know the iflue of Morden’s vifit, in order to make 
the better terms with us. 

Indeed, if I had not undoubted reafon, as I faid, to be¬ 
lieve the continuance of their antipathy to me, and im- 
placablenefs to her , I ftiould be apt to think there might 
be fome foundation for my Lord’s conjecture ; for there 
is a curfed deal of low cunning in all that family, except 
in the angel of it, who has fo much generofity of foul, 
that Hie defpifes cunning, both name and thing. 

What I mean by all This, is, to let thee fee, what a 
ftupid figure I fhould make to all my own family, if my 
Clariffa has been capable, as Gulliver in his abominable 
Yahoo-ftory phrafes it, of faying the thing that is not. By 
my foul. Jack, if it were only that I fhould be outwitted. 
by fuch a novice at plotting, and that it would make me 
look filly to my kinfwomen here, who know I value my- 
felf upon my contrivances, it would vex me to the heart; 
and I would inflantly clap a feather-bed into a coach and 
fix, and fetch her away, fick or well, and marry her at my 
1 •ifure. 

But Col. Morden is come, and I mail break off. 

LETTER XXI. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Monday Nighty dug. 28. 

I Doubt you will be all impatience, that you have not 
heard from me fincc mine of Thurfday laft. You would 
be ftiil more fo, if you knew that I had by me a letter 
ready-written. 
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T went early yefterday morning to Epfom ; and found 
ev ery thing difpofed according to the diredions I had left 
on rnday; and at night the lolemn office was performed. 

J ourville was there ; and behaved very decently, and 
uith greater concern than I thought he would ever have 
expreffed for any body. 

. fhormfme, they told me, in a kind of difguile, was 
m an obicure pew, out of curiofity (for it feems {he was 
tar from {hewing any tokens of grief) to fee the lalt office 
performed for the man whofe heart fhe had lo largely con¬ 
tributed to. break. 

I was obliged to flay till this afternoon, to fettle feveral 
neceffary matters, and to dired inventories to be taker, 
m order for appraisement; for every thing is to be turned 
nno money, by nis will. I prefented his lifter with the 
ioo guineas the poor mhn left me as his executor, and 
deiired her to continue in the houfe, and take the diredion 
of every thing, till I could hear from his nephew at An- ' 
tigua, who is heir at law. He had left her but 50 /. altho’ 
he knew her indigence; and that it was owing to a vile 
hum and, and not to herfelf, that file was indigent. 

.’ P oor man left about 200/. in money, and 200 /, 
in two Eaft-India bonds; and I will contrive, if I can, to » 
make up the poor woman’s 50/. and my 100 guineas, 200/. 
to her; and then file will have fome little matter coming 
m certain, which I will oblige her to keep out of the 
hands of a fon, who has compleated that ruin which his 
father had very near effeded. 

I gave 1 ourville his 20/. and will fend you and Mow¬ 
bray yours by the firft order. And fo much for poor Bel¬ 
ton’s affairs till I fee you. 

J got to town in the evening, and went diredly to 
Smith’s. I found Mrs. Lovick and Mfs. Smith in the 
back-fhop, and I faw they had been both in tears. They 
rejoiced to fee me, however, and told me, that the dodor 
and Mr. Goddard were but juft gone; as was alfo the 
clergyman, who often comes to pray by her ; and 
three were of opinion, that file would hardly live to , 
ee the entrance of another week. I was not fo much fur- 
prifed as grieved; for I had feared as much when 1 left 
her on Saturday. 
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I fent up my compliments; and Ihe returned, that fhe 
would take it for a favour if I would call upon her in the 
morning, by eight o’clock. Mrs. Lovick told me. That 
fhe had fainted away on Saturday, while ihe was writing, 
as Ihe had done likewife the day before ; and having re¬ 
ceived benefit then bv a little turn in a chair, fhe was car- 
ried abroad again. She returned fomewhat better; and 
wrote till late; yet had a pretty good night; and went to 
Covent-garden church in the morning : But came home fo 
ill, that fhe was obliged to lie down.* 

When fhe arofe, feeing how much grieved Mr$. Lovick 
and Mrs. Smith were for her, fhe made apologies for the 
trouble fhe gave them—You were happy, faid fhe, before 
f came hither. It was a cruel thing in me to come among 
honeft ltrangers, and to be Tick, and die with you. 

When they touched upon the irreconcileablenefs of her 
friends, fhe laid. She had ill offices done her to them, and 
they did not know how ill fhe was, nor would they be¬ 
lieve any thing fhe fhould write. But yet fhe could not 
but fometimes think it a little hard, that fhe fhould have 
fo many near and dear friends living, and not one to look 
upon her—-No old fervant, no old friend, fhe faid, to be 
permitted to come near her, without being fure of in¬ 
curring difpleafure ; and to have fuch a great work to go 
thro’ by hcrfelf, a young creature as fhe was, and to have 
every thing to think of as to her temporal matters, and to 
order, to her very interrment! No dear mother, faid fhe, 
to pray by me and blefs me !—No kind filter to footh and 
comfort me!—But come, faid fhe, how do I know but all 
is for the belt—If I can but make a right ufe of the dif- 
penfation ?—Pray for me, Mrs. Lovick—Pray forme, Mrs. 
Smith, that I may— I have great need of your prayers.— 
This cruel man has difeompofed me. His perfecutions 
have given me a pain juft here—putting her hand to her 
' heart. What a ftep has he made me take to avoid him !—» 
Who can touch pitch, and not be defiled ? He has made a 
b&d fpirit take pofTeffion of me, I think—Broken in upon 
all my duties. And will not yet, I doubt, let me be at reft. 

4 Indeed he is very cruel.—But, this is one of my trials, I 
believe. By God’s grace I fhall be eafier to-morrow, and 
efpecially if I have no more of his tormentings, and if I can 
can get a tolerable night. And I willlxt up till eleven, that 
I may. 
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She faid. That tho’ this was fo heavy a day with her, 
(he was at other times, within thefe few days pad efpeci- 
aUy, bleffed with bright hours ; and particularly, that Ihe 
had now-and-then (uch joyful alfurances ( which lhe 
hoped were not prefumptuous ones) that God would re¬ 
ceive her to his mercy, that (he could hardly contain her- 
felf, and was ready to think herfeif above this earth while 
(he was in it: And what, inferred (he to Mrs. Lovick, mull 
be the (late itfelf, the very afpirations after which, have 
often cad a beamy light thro’ the thickefl darknefs, and 
when I have been at the lowed ebb, have difpelled the' 
black clouds of defpondency r—As I hope they foon will 
this fpirit of repining. 

She had a pretty good night, it feems, and this morning 
went in a chair to St.Dunftan’s church. 

The chairmen told Mrs. Smith, that after prayers (for 
(he did not return till between nine and ten) they carried 
her to a houfe in Fleet-dreet, where they never waited on 
her before. And where dod think this was ? —Why, to 
an Undertaker’s! Good God ! what a woman is this 1 She 
went into the back-(hop, and talked with the matter of it 
about half an hour, and came from him with great fere- 
nity j he waiting upon her to her chair with a refpeclful 
countenance, but full of curiofity and ferioufnefs. 

’Tis evident, that (he then went to befpeak her houfe 
that fhe talked of (*).— As foon as you can , Sir , were her 
words to him as fhe got into the chair. Mrs. Smith told 
me this with the fame furprize, and grief, that I heard it. 

She was fo ill in the afternoon, having got cold either 
at St. Dundan’s or at chapel, that (he fent for the clergy¬ 
man to pray by her ; and the women, unknown* to her, 
fent both for Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard : Who were jud 
gone, as I told you, w r hen I came to pay my refpe&s to 
her this evening. 

And thus I have recounted from the good women what 
pafled to this night (ince my abfence. 

I long for to-morrow, that I may fee her : And yet ’tis 
fuch a melancholy longing, as I never experienced, and 
know not how to deferibe. 

‘Turf day, Aug. 29. 

I was at Smith’s at half an hour after feven. They 
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told me, that the lady was gone in a chair to St. Dun- 
dan’s ; but was better than (he had been in either of the 
two preceding days j and faid to Mrs Lovick and Mr$. 
Smith, as (he went into the chair, I have a good deal to 
anfwer for to you, my good friends, for my vapourhh 
convention of laft night. 

If, Mrs. Lovick, faid (he finding, I have no new mat¬ 
ters to dricompofe me, I believe my fpirits will hold out 

returned immediately after prayers. 

Mr. Belford, faid (he, as (he entered the back-lhop where 
I was, and upon my approaching her, I am very glad to 
fee you. You have been performing for your poor friend g 
kind laft office. ’Tis not long ago, fince you did the fame 
lor a near relation. Is it not a little hard upon you, that 
thefe troubles (hould fall fo thick to your lot ? But they 
are charitable offices : And it is a praife to your humanity, 
that poor dying people know not where to choofe fo well. 

I told her I was iorry to hear (he had been fo ill fince I 
had the honour to attend her ; but rejoiced to find, that 
now (he feemed a good deal better. 

It will be fometimes better, and fometimes worfe, re¬ 
plied (he, with poor creatures, when they are balancing 
between life and death. But no more of thefe matters juft 
now. I hope. Sir, you’ll breakfaft with me. I was quite 
vapouriffi yefterday. I had a very bad fpirit upon me. 
Had I not, Mrs. Smith ? But I hope I (hall be no more fo. 
And to-day I am perfectly ferene. This day rifes upon 
me as if it would be a hright one. 

She defired me to walk up, and invited Mr. Smith and 
his wife, and Mrs. Lovick alfo, to Jbreakfaft with her. I 
was better pleafed with her livelinefsrthan with her looks. 

The good people retiring after breakfaft, the following 
conversation pafted between us. 

Pray, Sir, let me afk you, faid (he, if you think I may 
promiie myfelf that I (hall be no more molefted by your 
friend ? 

I hefitated *. For how could I anfwer for fuch a man ? 

* What (hall I do, if he comes again ? — You fee how 
1 am. — 1 cannot fly from him now—-If he has any pity 
left for the poor creature whom he has thus reduced, let him 
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not come. —But have you heard from him lately ? 
will he come ? 

I hope not. Madam; I have not heard from him fmce 
Thurfday laft, that he went out of town, rejoicing in the 
hopes your letter gave him of a reconciliation between 
your friends and you, and that he might in good time fee 
you at your father’s; and he is gone down to give all his 
friends joy of the news, and is in high fpirits upon it. 

Alas for me ! I (hall then furely have him come up ta 
perfecute me again ! As foon as hedifcovers that That was 
only a ftratagem to keep him away, he will come up; and 
who knows but even no*w he is upon the road ? I thought 
I was fo bad, that I fhould have been out of his and every¬ 
body’s way before now ; for I expected not, that this con¬ 
trivance would ferve me above two or three days; and by 
this time he mull have found out, that I am not fo happy 
as to have any hope of a reconciliation with my family ; 
and then he will come, if it be only in revenge for what 
he will think a deceit. 

I believe I looked furprifcd to hear her confefs that 
her letter was a ftratagem only; for Ihe faid. You wonder, 
Mr. Belford, I obferve, that 1 could be guilty of fuch an 
artifice. I doubt it is not right: But how could I fee a man 
who had fo mortally injured me ; yet, pretending forrow 
for his crimes, and wanting to fee me, could behave with 
fo much Blocking levity, as he did to the honeft people of 
the houfe ? Yet, ’tis ftrange too, that neither you nor he 
found out my meaning on perufal of my letter. You have 
feen what I wrote, no doubt ? 

I have. Madam. And then I began to account for it a 
as an innocent artifice. 

Thus far indeed. Sir, it is innocent , that I meant him 
no hurt, and had a right to the effeft I hoped for from it ; 
and he had none to invade me. But have you. Sir, that 
letter of his, in which he gives you (as I fuppofe he docs) 
the copy of mine ? 

I have. Madam. And pulled it* out of my letter-cafe : 
But hefitating—Nay, Sir, faid fhe, be pleafed to read my 
letter to yourfelf—I defire not to fee his —and fee if you 
can be longer a ftranger to a meaning fo obvious. 

I read it to myfelf—Indeed, Madam, I can find nothing 
but that you are going down to Harlowe-place to be re- 

F r ' » conciledj 
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conciled to your father and other friends: And Mr. Love* 
lace prefumed that a letter from your lifter, which he faw 
brought when he was at Mr. Smith’s, gave you the wel¬ 
come news of it. 

She then explained all to me,and that, as I may fay, in fix 
words—A religious meaning is couched under it, and that’s 
the reafon that neither you nor I could find it out. 

Read but for my fathers houfe , Heaven , faid Ihe , and 
for the interpofition of my dear blefled friend, fuppofe the 
Mediation of my Saviour ; which I humbly rely upon ; and 
all the reft of the letter will be accounted for. 

I read it fo, and ftood aftonilhed for a minute at her in¬ 
vention, her piety, her charity, and at thine and my own 
ftupidity, to be thus taken in. 

And now, thou vile Lovelace, what haft thou to do, 
(the lady all confident with herfelf, and no hopes left for 
thee) but to hang, drown, or Ihoot thyfelf, for an out¬ 
witted triumpher ry 

My furprize being a little over, Ihe proceeded : As to 
the letter that came from my filler while your friend was 
here, you will foon fee. Sir, that it is the crueleft letter Ihe * 
ever wrote me. 

And then Ihe exprefled a deep concern for what might 
be the confequence of Col. Mor den’s intended vifit to you; 
and befought me, that if now, or at any time hereafter, I 
had opportunity to prevent any further mifchief, without 
detriment or danger to myfelf, I would do it. 

I allured her of the moll particular attention to this 
and to all her commands ; and that in a manner fo agree¬ 
able to her, that Ihe invoked a bkfiing upon me for my 
goodnefs, as Ihe called it, to a defolate creature who dif¬ 
fered under the worft of orphanage; thofe were her words. 

She then went back to her firll fubjeft, her uneafinefs 
for fear of your molefting her again ; and faid, If you have 
any influence over him, Mr. Belford, prevail upon him, 
that he will give me the aflurance, that the Ihort remain- • 
der of my time (ball be all my own. I have need of it. 
Indeed 1 have. Why will he wilh to interrupt me in my 
duty ? Has he not punifhed me.enough for my preference 
of him to all his fex ? Has he not deftroyed my fame and 
my fortune ? And will not his cauleiefs vengeance upon 
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me be complete, unlefs he ruins my foul too ?—Excufe 
me. Sir, this vehemence ! But indeed it greatly imports 
me, to know that I lhall be no more difturbed by him. 
And yet, with all thisaverlion, I would fooner give way 
to his vifit, tho’ I were to expire the moment I faw him, 
than to be the caufe of any fatal miiunderftanding between 
you and him. 

I allured her, that I would make fuch'a reprefentation 
of the matter to you, and of the date of her health, that I 
would undertake to anfwer for you, that you would not 
attempt to come near her. 

And for this reafon, Lovelace, do I lay the whole mat¬ 
ter before you, and defire you will authorize me, as foon 
as this and mine of Saturday laft come to your hands, to 
diflipate her fears. 

This gave her a little fatisfa&ion j and then (be faid, 
that had I not told her I could promife for you, (he was de¬ 
termined, ill as (he is, to remove fomewhere out of my 
knowlege as well as out of yours. And yet, to have been 
obliged to leave people I am but juft got acquainted with* 

* faid the poor lady, and to have died among perfcdl ftran- 
gers, would have completed my hardfhips. 

This converfation, 1 found, as well from the length, 
as the nature of it, had fatigued her ; and feeing her 
change colour once or twice, I made that my excul'e, and 
took leave of her : Defiring her permiffion to attend her 
in the evening; and as often as pofiible ; for I could not 
help telling her, that every time I faw her, I more and 
'more confidered her as a beatified fpirit; and as one fent 
from heaven to draw me after her out of the miry gulph 
in which I had been fo long immerfed. 

And laugh at me, if thou wilt ; but it is true, that every 
time I approach her, I cannot but look upon her, as one 
juft: entering into a companionftiip with faints and angels. 
This thought fo wholly poftefied me, that I .could not help 
begging, as I went away, her prayers and her blefling; 
and that with the reverence due to an angel, and with an 
earncftnefs like That, which expe6lir»g intimates manifeft, 
when they feek to make an intercft with a perfon, who is 
juft exalted into a prime degree of power, by the favour 
of his prince. 

In the evening, (he was fo low and weak, that I took 
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my leave of her, in Ids than a quarter of an hour. I 
went direttly home. Where, to the pleafure and wonder 
of my coufin and her family, I nOw pafs many honeft 
evenings: Which they impute to your being out of town. 

I fhall difpatch my packet to-morrow morning early 
by my own fervant, to make you amends for the fufpence 
I muft have kept you in : You’ll thank me for that, I hope \ 
but will not, I am fure, for fending your fervant back 
without a letter. 

I long for the particulars of the converfation between 
you and Mr. Morden : The lady, as I have hinted, is full 
of apprehenfions about it. Send me back this packet when 
perufed, for I have not had cither time or patience to take 
a copy of it.—And I befeech you enable me to make good 
my engagements to the poor lady that you will not in¬ 
vade her again. 


LETTER XXII. 

Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efqy 

Wedne/day , Aug. 30. 

I H A V E a converfation to give you that pafled be¬ 
tween this admirable lady and Dr. H. which will fur- 
nifti a new inftance of the calmnefs and ferenity with 
which Ihe can talk of death, and prepare for it, as if it 
were an occurrence as familiar to her as drefling and un- 
d refling. 

As foon as I had difpatched my fervant to you with my 
letters of the 26th, 28th, and yefterday the 29th, I went 
to pay my duty to her, and had the pleafure to find her* 
after a tolerable night, pretty lively and chearful. She was 
but juft returned from her ufual devotions. And Doctor H. 
alighted as fhe entered the door. 

After enquiring how fhe did, and hearing her com¬ 
plaints of fhortnefs of breath (which fhe attributed to 
inward decay, precipitated by her late haraffes, as well 
from her friends as from you) he was for advifing her to 
go into the air. 

What will that do for me, faid fhe ? Tell me truly, 
good Sir, with a chearful afpett, (you know you cannot 
difturb me by it) whether now you do not put on the true 
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phyfician ; and, defpairing that any thing in medicine will 
help me, advife me to the air* as the lalt refource ?— Can 
you think the air will avail in fuch a malady as mine ? 

He was filent. 

I afk, faid (he, becaufe my friends (who will poflibly 
fome time hence inquire after the means I ufed for my re¬ 
covery) may be fatisfied that I omitted nothing which fo- 
worthy and fo Ikilful a phyfician prefcribed? 

The air. Madam, may poflibly help the difficulty of 
breathing, which has fo lately attacked you. 

But, Sir, you fee how weak I am. You mud fee that I 
have been confuming from day to day j and now, if I 
can judge by what I feel in myfelf* putting her hand to 
her heart, I cannot continue long. If the air would very 
probably add to my days, tho’ I am far from being de~ 
Jtrous to have them lengthened, I would go into it; and 
the rather, as I know Mrs. Lovick would kindly accom¬ 
pany me. But if I were to be at the trouble of remov¬ 
ing into new lodgings (a trouble which I think now would 
be too much for me) and this only to die in the country, I 
had rather the feene were to be (hut up here. For here 
have I meditated the fpot, and the manner, and every 
thing, as well of the minuteft as of the higheft confequence, 
that can attend the folemn moments. So, DoCior, tell 
me truly. May I flay here, and be clear of any imputations 
of curtailing, thro’ wilfulnefs or impatiency, or thro’ 
refentments which I hope I am got above, a life that 
might otherwife be prolonged ?—Tell me. Sir, you are 
not talking to a coward in this refpeCt ; indeed you are 
not !—Unaffectedly finding. 

The doCtor turning to me, was at a lofs what to fay, 
lifting up his eyes only in admiration of her. 

Never had any patient, faid fhe, a more indulgent and 
more humane phyfician—But fince you are loth to anfwer 
my queftion direCtly, I will put it in other words. You 
don’t injoin me to go into the air, DoCtor, do you ? 

I do not. Madam. Nor do'I now vifit you as a phyfi¬ 
cian ; but as a perfon whofe converfation I admire, and 
whofe fufferings I condole. And to explain myfelf more 
directly, as to the occafion of this day’s vifit in particular, 
I muftfcll you. Madam, that, underftanding how much 
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you fuffer by the difpleafure of your friends; and having 
no doubt, but that if they knew the way you are in, they 
would alter their conduct to you ; and believing it mull cut 
them to the heart, when too late they (hall be informed of 
every thing; I have refolved to apprife them by letter (ftran- 
ger as I am to their perfons) how necelTary it is for feme 
of them to attend you very fpeedily. For their fakes. 
Madam, let me prefs for your approbation of this meafure. 

She paufed, and at laft faid, This is kind, very kind, 
in you, Sir. But I hope that you do not think me fo per- 
/Verfe, and fo obflinate, as to have left till now any means 
uneffayed, which I thought likely to move my friends in 
my favour. But now, Dottor, faid Ihe, I Ihould be too 
much difturbed- at their grief, if they were any of them 
to come or to fend to me : And, perhaps, if I found they 
Hill loved me, wilh to live ; and fo ihould quit unwil¬ 
lingly that life, which I am now really fond of quitting, 
and hope to quit, as becomes a perfon who has had fuch 
a weaning-time as I have been favoured with. 

I hope, Madam, faid J, we are not fo near as you ap¬ 
prehend, to that deplorable deprivation you hint at with 
l'uch an amazing prefence of mind. And therefore 
I prefume to fecond the do£lor’s motion, if it were only 
for the fake of your father and mother, that they may 
have the fatisfaftion, if they muft lofe you, to think, they 
were firft reconciled to you. 

It is very kindly, very humanely confidered, faid Ihe. 
But, if you think me not fo *very near my laft hour; let 
me defire this may be poftponed till I fee what effect my 
coufm Morden’s mediation may have. Perhaps he may 
vouchfafe to make me a vifit yet, after his intended inter¬ 
view with Mr. Lovelace is over ; of which, who knows, 
Mr. Belford, but your next letters may give an account ? 

I hope it will not be a fatal one to any body !—Will you 
promife me, Dodlor, to forbear writing for two days only, 
and I will communicate to you any thing that occurs in 
that time ; and then you fhall take your own way ? Mean 
time, I repeat my thanks for your goodnefs to me.*—Nay, 
dear Doctor,hurry not away from me fo precipitately (for he 
was going for fear of an offered fee) I will no more affront 
you with tenders that have pained you for fome time pail : 

And 
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And fmce I muft now, from this kindly offered favour, 
look upon you only as a friend, I will allure you hence¬ 
forth, that I will give you no more uneafmefs on that 
head : And now. Sir, I know I (hall have the pleafure of 
feeing you oftener than heretofore. 

The worthy gentleman was pleafed with this affurance, 
telling her, that he had always come to fee her with great 
pleafure, but parted with her, on the account fhe hinted at, 
with as much pain ; and that he Ihould not have forborn 
to double his vifits, could he have had this kind affurance 
as early as he wifhed for it. , 

There are few inftances of like difintereftednefs, T doubt, 
in this tribe. Till now I always held it for gofpel. That 
friendfbip and phyfician were incompatible things ; and 
little imagined, that a man of medicine, when he had given 
over his patient to death, would think of any viftts but 
thofe of ceremony, that he might Hand well with the family, 
againft it came to their turns to go thro 1 his turnpike. 

After the Do&or was gone, fhe fell into a very ferious 
difcourfe of the vanity of life, and the wifdom of prepar¬ 
ing for death, while health andftrength remained, and be¬ 
fore the infirmities of body impaired the faculties of the 
mi«d, and difabled them from afting with the neceffary 
efficacy and clearnefs : The whole calculated for every¬ 
one’s meridian, but particularly, as it was eafy to obferve, 
for Thine and Mine. 

She was very curious to know further particulars of the 
behaviour of poor Belton in his laft moments. You muft 
not wonder at my inquiries, Mr. Belford, faid fhe ; for 
who is it that is to undertake a journey into a country 
they never travelled to before, that inquires not into the 
difficulties of the road, and what accommodations are to 
be expetted in the way ? 

I gave her a brief account of the poor, man’s terrors, 
and unwillingnefs to die : And when I, had done ; Thus, 
Mr. Belford, faid fhe, muft it always be, with poor fouls 
who have never thought of their long voyage till the mo¬ 
ment they are to imbark for it. 

She made fuch other obfervations upon this fubjeft, as 
coming from the mouth of a perfon who will fo foon be 
a companion for angels, I fhall never forget. And indeed, 
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■when I went home, that I might ingraft them the better 
on my memory, I entered them dowh in vttiting : Bat I 
will not let you fee them until you are in a frame more 
proper to benefit by them, than you are likely to be in 
one while. 

Thus far I had written, when the unexpedted early return 
of my fervant with your packet (yours and he mecting.at 
Slough, and exchanging letters) obliged me to leave off 
to give its contents a reading.^Here, therefore, I clofe 
this letter. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 


Tuefday morn. dug. 29. 


N OW, Jack, will I give thee an account of what paired 
on occafion of the vifit made us by Col. Morden. 
He came on horfeback, attended by one fervant j and 
Lord M. received him as a relation of Mifs Harlowe’s, with 
the higheft marks of civility and refpedt. 

After fome general talk of the times, and of the weather, 
and fuch nonienfe as Englifhmen generally make their in- 
trodu&ory topics to converfation, the Colonel addreJTed 
himfelfto Lord M. and to me, as follows: 

I need not, my Lord, and Mr. Lovelace, as you know 
the. relation I bear to the Harlowe family, make any apo¬ 
logy for entering upon a fubjedt, which, on account of 
that relation, you mult think is the principal reafon of the 
honour I have done myfelf in this vifit. 

Mifs Harlowe, Mifs ClarilTa Harlowe’s affair, faid 
Lord M. with his ufual forward bluntnefs. That, Sir, is 
what you mean. She is, by all accounts, the molt ex¬ 
cellent woman in the world. 

I am glad to hear that is your Lordfhip’s opinion of her. 
It is every one’s. 

It is not only my opinion. Col. Morden (proceeded the 
prateing peer) but it is the opinion of all my family. Of r 
my filters, of my nieces, and of Mr. Lovelace himfelf. 

Col. Would to heaven it had been always Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s opinion of her ? 

Lovel. You have been out of England, Colonel, a good 
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iriany years. Perhaps you are not yet fully apprifed of all 
the particulars of this cafe. 

Col. I have been out of England, Sir, about feven years.. 
My coufm Clary Harlowe was then about twelve years of 
age: But never was there at twenty fo difereet, fo pru¬ 
dent, and fo excellent a creature. All that knew her, 
or law her, admired heh. tVliiid and perfon, never 
did I fee fuch promifes of perfe&iort in any young lady : 
And I am told, nor is it to be wondered at, that as fhe 
advanced to maturity, (he more than juftified and made 
good thofe promifes. —Then, as to fortune — what her. 
father, what her uncles, and what 1 rnyfelf intended to 
do for her, befideS what her ^randfathef had done — 
There is not a finer fortune in the county. 

hovel. All this* Colonel, and more than this, is Mifs 
Clarifta Harlowe; and had it not been for the implacable- 
nefs and violence of her family, (all refolded to pulh her 
^pon a match as unworthy of her, as hateful to her) Ihe 
had fhill been happy. 

Col. I own, Mr. Lovelace, the truth of what you ob- 
ferved juft now, that I am not thoroughly acquainted with 
all that has palfed between you and my coufin. But per¬ 
mit me to fay, that when I firft heard that yoil made your 
addreffes to her, I knew but of one objeftiort againft you.* 
That, indeed, a very great one : And upon a letter fent 
me, I gave her my free opinion upon the fubjeCt (c). But 
had it not been for that, I own, that in my private mind, 
there could not have been a more fuitable match: For you 
are a gallant gentleman, graceful in your perfon, eafy and 
genteel in your deportment, and in your family, fortunes,, 
and expectations happy as a man can wifh to be. Then 
the knowlege I had of you in Italy (alrho’ give me leave 
to fay, your conduct there was not wholly unexception¬ 
able) convinces me, that you arc brave : And few gentle¬ 
men come up to you in wit and vivacity. Your educa¬ 
tion has given you great advantages; your manners areen- 
gaging, and you have travelled ; and I know, if you’ll 
excufe me, you make better obfervatiohs than you are go¬ 
verned by. All thefe qualifications make it not at all furpri- 
fmg, that 4 young lady fhould love you: And that this love, 
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joined to that indiicreet warmth wherewith my coufin's 
friends would have forced her inclinations in favour of men 
who are far your inferiors in the qualities I have named, 
Ihould throw her upon your protection : But then, if there 
were thefe two ftrong motives, the one to induce , the other 
to impel her, let me afk you. Sir, If Ihe were not doubly 
intitled to generous ufage from a man whom fhe chofe for 
her proteCtor; and whom, let me take the liberty to fay, 
fhe could fo amply reward for the protection he was to 
afford her ? 

Lovel. Mils Clarififa Harlowe was intitled. Sir, to the 
belt ufage that man could give her. I have no fcruple to 
own it. I will always do her the juftice fhe fo w'ell de- 
ferves. I know what will be your inference ; and have 
only to fay, That time paft cannot be recalled. Perhaps 
I wifh it could. 

The Colonel then in a very manly ftrain fet forth the 
wickcdnefs of attempting a woman of virtue, and cha¬ 
racter. He faid, that men had generally too many advan¬ 
tages over the weaknefs, credulity, and inexperience of 
the fair fex, who were too apt to be hurried into aCts of 
precipitation by their reading inflaming novels, and idle 
romances ; that his coufin, however, he was fure, was 
above the reach of common feduCtion, or to be influenced 
to the rafhnefs her parents accufed her of, by weaker mo¬ 
tives than their violence, and the mofl folemn promifes on 
my part : But, neverthelefs, having thofe motives, and 
her prudence (eminent as it was) being rather the effeCt 
of conjiitution than experience (a fine advantage, however, 
he faid, to ground an unblameable future life upon) fhe 
might not be apprehenfive of bad defigns, in a man fhe 
loved : Jt was, therefore, a very heinous thing to abufe 
the confidence of fuch a lady.’ 

He was going on in this trite manner: But, interrupting 
him, I faid; Thefe general obfervations, Colonel, perhaps, 
fuit not this particular cafe. But you yourfelf are a man 
of gallantry ; and, poflibly, were you to be put to the 
queftion, might not be able to vindicate every aClion of 
your life, any more than I. 

Col. You are welcome, Sir, to put what que&ions you 
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pleafe to me. And, I thank God, I can both vwn and be 
*7 foamed of my errors. 

Lord M. looked at me ; but as the Colonel did not by 
his manner feem to intend a reflexion, I had no occaflon 
to take it for one; efpecially as I can as readily o<wn my 
errors, as he, or any man can his, whether ajhamed of 
them or not. 

He proceeded. As you feem to call upon me, Mr. 
Lovelace, I will tell you (without boafting of it) what 
has been my general practice, till lately, that I hope I 
have reformed it a good deal. 

I have taken liberties, which the Laws of Morality will 
by no means juftify; and once I fliould have thought my- 
felf warranted to cut the throat of any young fellow, who 
fliould make as free with a lifter of mine, as I have made 
with the filters and daughters of others. But then I took 
care never to promife any thing I intended not to perform. 
A modeft ear ftiould as foon have heard downright ob- 
fcenity from my lips, as matrimony, if I had not intended 
it. Young ladies are generally ready enough to believe we 
mean honourably, if they love us; and it would look like 
a ftrange affront to their virtue and charms, that it fhould 
be fuppofed needful to put the queftion whether in your 
addrefs you mean a wife. But when once a man makes a 
promife, I think it ought to be performed ; and a woman 
is well warranted to appeal to every one againft the per¬ 
fidy of a deceiver; and is always fure to have the world 
of her fide. 

* Now, Sir, continued he, I believe you have fo much 
honour as to own, that you could not have made way to 
fo eminent a virtue, without promifing marriage ; and that 
very explicitly and folemnly— ♦ 

I know very well, Colonel, interrupted I, all you would 
fay—You will excufe me, I am fure, that I break in upon 
you, when you find it is to anfwer the end you drive at. 

I own to you then, that I have a&ed very unworthily 
by Mifs Clarifla Harlowe; and I’ll tell you further, that 
I heartily repent of my ingratitude and bafenefs to her. 
Nay, I will fay fill further, that I am fo grofly culpable 
as to her , that even to plead, that the abufes and affronts 
I daily received from her implacable relations, were in any 
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manner a provocation to me to aft vilely by her, would 
be a mean and low attempt to excufe myfelf—So low and 
fo mean, that it would doubly condemn me. And if you 
can fay worfe, fpeak it. 

He look d upon Lord M. and then upon me, two or 
three times. And my Lord faid. My kinfman fpeaks what 
he thinks, I 11 anfwer for him. 

I do. Sir; and what can I fay more ? And 
what further, in your opinion, can be done? 

Col Done ! Sir ? Why, Sir, (in a haughty tone he 
Ipoke) I need not tell you that reparation follows repen¬ 
tance. And I hope you make no fcruple of juftifying 
your fmcentry as to the one, by the other! 

J hefitated (for I relilhed not the manner of hisfpeech, 
and his haughty accent) as undetermined whether to take 
proper notice of it, or not. 

Col. Let me put this queftion to you, Mr. Lovelace •— 

. Is it true, as I have heard it is. That you would marry 
mycoufin, if (he would have you ?—What fay you. Sir ?-l 
Lhis wound me up a peg higher ? 

Lo ? el ' . So ™ e querfions, as they may be put, imply com- 
viands .Colonel. I would be glad to know how I am to take 
yours r And what is to be the end of your interrogatories ? 
r My queftions are not meant by me as commands, 

t^ 1 l’A L / I e aCe * 7 he end is ’ to P revaiI u P on a gentleman 
to act like a gentleman, and a man of honour. 

Lovcl. (brijkly) And by what arguments. Sir, do you 
propofe to prevail upon me ? 

, A C °‘\.?y w ^ at arguments. Sir, prevail upon a gentleman 

from a Mr^dace man * That ***** 

Lovel. Why fo, Sir ? 

Col. Why so. Sir, [angrily )— Let me— 

Lovel. [interrupting) I don’t choofe. Colonel, to be re¬ 
peated upon, m that accent. 

Lord M. Come, come, gentlemen, I beg of you to be 
rr'efowarm- erlland ° nC an0thei% You L 0 “ n S gentlemen 

Col, Not f, my Lord—f am neither very young nor 

everv^hT^- Lord, can' make me be 

c.ery thing he would have aie to be. 
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Lovel. And that (hall be, whatev er you pleafe to be 
Colonel. • 

Col. [fiercely) The choice be yours, Mr. Lovelace. 
Friend or foe ! as you do or are willing to do juilice to 
one of the fined women in the world. 

Lord M. I guefs’d from both your characters, what 
would be the cafe when you met. Let me interpofe, gen¬ 
tlemen, and beg you but to underdand one another. You 
both Jhoot at one mark } and if you are patient, will both 
bit it. Let me beg of you. Colonel, to give no chal¬ 
lenges— 

Col. Challenges, my Lord!—They are things I ever 
was readier to accept than to offer. But does your Lord- 
ihip think, that a man fo nearly related as I have the ho¬ 
nour to be to the mod accomplidied woman on earth— 

Lord M. [interrupting) We all allow the excellencies 
of the lady—And we (hall all take it as the greated honour 
to be ally’d to her that can be conferred upon us. 

Col. So you ought, my lord!— 

A perfeft Cbamont ! thought I [a). 

Lord M. So we ought , Colonel! And fo we do /—And 
pray let every one do as he ought!—and no more than he 
ought ; and you, Colonel, let me tell you, will not be 
fo hady. 

Lovel. [coolly) Come, come, Col. Morden, don’t let 
this difpute, whatever you intend to make of it, go far¬ 
ther than with you and me. You deliver yourfelf in very 
high terms. Higher than ever I was talked to in my life. 
But here, beneath this roof, ’twould be inexcufable for 
me to take that notice of it, which perhaps it would be¬ 
come me to take elfewhere. 

Col. This is fpoken as I wi(h the man to fpeak, whom 
I (hould be pleafed to call my friend, if all his aClions 
were of a piece; and as I would have the man fpeak, 
whom I would think it worth my while to call my foe. 

I love a man of fpirit, as I love my foul. But, Mr. Love¬ 
lace, as my Lord thinks we aim at one mark , let me fay, 
that were we permitted to be alone for fix minutes, I dare 
(ay, we (hould foon underdandone another perfedlly well. 
—And he moved to the door. 

Lovel. 
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Love/. I am intirely of your Opinion, Sir, and will at¬ 
tend you. 

My Lord rung, and ftept between us; Colonel, return, 
I befeech you, faid he; for he had llept out of the room, 
while my Lord held me—Nephew, you lhall not go out. 

The bell, and my Lord’s raifed voice, brought in Mow¬ 
bray, and Clements, my lord’s gentleman; the former in 
his carelefs way, with his hands behind him, What’s the 
matter, Bobby ? What’s the matter, my Lord ? 

Only, only, only, Hammer’d the agitated peer, thefe 
young gentlemen are, are, are— -young gentlemen, that’s all. 
—Pray, Colonel Morden (who again entered the room, 
with a fedater afpeft) let this caufe have a fair tryal, I be¬ 
feech you. 

Col. With all my heart, my Lord. 

Mowbray whifper’d me. What is the caufe, Bobby ?— 
Shall I take the gentleman to talk, for thee, my boy ? 

Not for the world, whifpered I. The Colonel is a gen¬ 
tleman, and I defire you’ll not fay one word. 

Well, well, well, Bobby, I have done. I can turn thee 
loofe to the beft man upon God’s earth, that’s all, Bobby; 
ftrutting off to the other end of the room. 

Col. I am forry, my Lord, I fhould give your Lordlhip 
the leaft uneafinefs. I came not with iuch a defign. 

Lord M. Indeed, Colonel, I thought you did, by your 
taking fire fo quickly. I am glad to hear you fay you did 
not. How foon a little /park kindles into a fiame ; efpecially 
when it meets with fuch combuftible fpirits! 

Col. If I had had the leaft thought of proceeding to 
extremities, I am fure Mr. Lovelace would have given me 
the honour of a meeting where I fhould have been lefs an 
intruder ; but I came with an amicable intention;—To 
reconcile differences, rather than to widen them. 

Lovel. Well then, Col. Morden, let us enter upon the 
fubjett in your own way. I don’t know the man 1 fhould • 
fooner choofe to be upon terms with, than one whom Mifs 
Clarifia Harlowe fo much refpe&s. But I cannot bear to 
be treated either in word or accent, in a menacing way. 

Lord M. Well,well, well, well, gentlemen, this is fome- 
what like. Angry men make to tbtmfelves beds of nettles , 
and when they lie down in them, are uneafy w ith every 
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body. But I hope you are friends. Let me hear you fay 
you are.—I am perfuaded, Colonel, that you don’t know 
all this unhappy ftory. You don’t know how defirous 
my kinfman is, as well as all of us, to have this matter 
end happily. You don’t know, do you. Colonel, that 
Mr. Lovelace, at all our requefts, is difpofed to marry the 
lady ? 

Col. /It all your requefts, my Lord ?—I fhould have 
hoped, that Mr. Lovelace was difpofed to do juftice, for 
the fake of juftice ; and when, at the fame time, the doing 
of juftice, was doing himfelf the higheft honour. 

Mowbray lifted up his before half-clofed eyes to the 
Colonel, and glanced them upon me. 

Lovel. This is in very high language. Colonel. 

Mofwbr. By my foul, I thought fo. 

Col. High language, Mr. Lovelace ? Is it not juft lan¬ 
guage ? 

Lovel. It is. Colonel. And I think, the man that does 
honour to Mifs Clarifla Harlowe, does me honour. But, 
neverthelefs, there is a manner in fpeaking, that may be 
liable to exception, where the words, without that man¬ 
ner, can bear none. 

Col. Your obfervation in the general is undoubtedly 
juft ; but if you have the value for my coufin, that you 
fay you have, you mail needs think— 

Lovel. You muft allow me, Sir, to interrupt you— If 
I have the value / fay I have—I hope, Sir, when 1 fay I 
have that value, there is no room for that if, pronounced 
as you pronounced it with an emphafis. 

Col. You have broken in upon me twice, Mr. Lovelace. 
I am as little accuftomed to be broken in upon, as you are 
to be repeated upon. 

Lord M. Two barrels of gunpowder, by my con- 
fcience; What a devil will it fignify talking, if thus you 
are to blow one another up at every wry word ? 

Lovel . No man of honour, my Lord, will be eafy to 
have his veracity called in queftion, though but by impli¬ 
cation. 

Col. Had you heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, you would 
have found, that my if was rather an if of inference , than 
of doubt. But ’tis, really, a ftrange liberty gentlemen of 
; free 
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free principles take j who at the fame time that they would 
refent unto death the imputation of being capable of tel¬ 
ling an untruth to a Man, will not fcrupie to break thro’ 
the moll folemn oaths and promiles to a Woman. I mull 
allure you, Mr. Lovelace, that I always made a confcience 
of my vows and promifes. 

Lwd. You did right. Colonel. But let me tell you. 
Sir, that you know not the man you talk to, if you ima¬ 
gine lie is not able to rife to a proper refentmeat, when 
he fees his generous confeflions taken for a mark of bafe- 
fpiritednefs. 

Col. (<warmly, and with a fneer) Far be it from me, 
Mr. Lovelace, to impute to you the bafenefs of fpirit you 
l'peak of; for what would that be, but to imagine, that a 
man who has done-a very flagrant injury, is not ready to 
lhew his bravery in defending it— 

Movobr. This is damn’d fevere. Colonel. It is, by Jove. 
I could not take fo much at the hands of any man breath¬ 
ing as Mr. Lovelace before this took at yours. 

Col. Who are You, Sir? What pretence have you to 
interpofe in a cauie where there is an acknowleged guilt 
on one fide, and the honour of a confiderable family 
wounded in the tenderell part by .that guilt on the .other ? 

Mowbr. (wbifpering to the Colonel .) My dear child, 
you will oblige me highly, if you will give me the op¬ 
portunity of anfwering your quellion. And was going out. 

The Colonel was held in by my Lord. And I brought 
in Mowbray. # 

Col. Pray, my good Lord, let me attend this officious 
gentleman. I beieech you do. I will wait upon your Lord- 
ihip in three minutes, depend upon it. 

Lovel. Mowbray, is this ailing like a friend by me, 
to fuppofe me incapable of anfwering for myfelf ? And 
fliall a man of honour and bravery, as I know Colonel 
Morden to be, (rafli as perhaps in this viflt he has fliewn 
himfelf) have it to fay, that he comes to my Lord M’s 
houfe, in a manner naked as to attendants and friends, 
and fliall not for That reafon be rather borne with, than 
infulted ? This moment, my dear Mowbray, leave us. 
You have really no concern in this buflnefs; and if you 
are my friend, I defire you’ll afk the Colonel pardon for 
interfering in it in the manner you have done. 


0 
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Mcnvbr. Well, well, Bob; thou flialt be arbiter in this 
matter. I know I have no bufmefs in it—And, Colonel, 
{holding out his hand ) I leave you to one who knows how 
to defend his own caufe, as well as any man in England. 

Col. {taking Mowbray's hand , at Lord M's requejt) You 
need not tell me that , Mr. Mowbray. I have no doubt of 
Mr. Lovelace’s ability to defend his own caufe, were it a 
caufe to be defended. And let me tell you, Mr. Love¬ 
lace, that I am aftoniflied to think, that a brave man, and 
a generous man, as you have appeared to be in tw o or three 
inftances that you have given in the little knowlege I 
have of you, fliould be capable of a&ing as you have done 
by the moll excellent of her fex. 

Lord M. Well, but, gentlemen, now Mr. Mowbray 
is gone ; and you have both (hewn inftances of courage 
and generofity to boot, let me defire you to lay your heads 
together amicably, and think whether there be any thing 
to be done to make all end happily for the lady ? 

Lonjel. But hold, my Lord, let me fay one thing, now 
Mowbray is gone; and that is, that I think a gentleman 
ought not to put up tamely one or two fevere things that 
the Colonel has faid. 

Lord M. What the devil canft thou mean > I thought 
all had been over. Why, thou haft nothing to do, but to 
confirm to the Colonel, that thou art willing to marry Mifs 
Harlowe, if fhe will have thee. 

Col. Mr. Lovelace will not fcruple to fay That, I fup- 
pole, notwithftanding all that has paired: But if you 
think, Mr. Lovelace, I have faid any thing I fliould not 
have faid, I fuppofe it is this: That the man who has 
ihewn fo little of the Thing Honour, to a defencelefs un¬ 
protected woman, ought not to ftand fo nicely upon the 
empty name of it, with a man who is expoftulating with 
him upon it. I am forry to have caufe to fay this, Mr. 
Lovelace; but I would on the fame occafion repeat it to a 
King in all his glory, and furrounded by all his guards. 

Lord M. But what is all this, but more facks upon the 
mill ? more coals upon the fire? You have a mind to quarrel 
both of you, I fee that. Are you not willing, Nephew, 
are you not mojl willing, to marry this lady, if lhe can be 
prevailed upon to have you ? 

Vo l. VII. F IrveL 
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Level. Damn me, my Lord, if I'd marry an Emprefs 
upon fiich treatment as this. 

Lord M. Why now, Bob, thou art more choleric than 
the Colonel. It was bit turn juft now. And now you fee 
he is cool, you are all gunpowder. 

Love/. I own the Colonel has many advantages over 
me; but, perhaps, there is one advantage he has not, if 
it were put to the tryal. 

Co/. I came not hither, as I faid before, to feek the oc- 
cafion : But if it be offered me, I won’t refufe it—And 
fince we find we difturb my good Lord M. I’ll take my 
leave, and will go home by the way of St. Alban’s. 

Love/. I’ll fee you part'of the way, with all my heart. 
Colonel. 

Col. I accept your civility very chearfully, Mr. Love¬ 
lace. 

Lord M. (interpofing again, as vje were bath for going 
out) And what will this do, gentlemen? Suppofe you kill 
v one another, will the matter be better’d or worfted by 
that ? Will the lady be made happier or unhappier, do 
you think by either or both of your deaths ? Your cha- 
raflers are too well known to make frefli inftances of the 
courage of either needful. And, I think, if the honour 
of the lady is your view, Colonel, it can be no other way 
fo effectually promoted, as by marriage. And, Sir, i fyou 
would ufe your intereft with her, it is very probable, that 
you may fucceed, tho’ no body elfe can. 

' Love/. I think, my Lord, I have faid all that a man 
can fay (fince what is paffed cannot be recalled) and you 
fee Col. Morden rifes in proportion to my coolnefs, till it 
is neceffary for me to alfert myfelf, or even he would de- 
fpife me. 

Lord M. Let me afk you,Colonel ; Have you any way, 
any method, that you think reafonable and honourable to 
propofe, to bring about a reconciliation with the lady ? 
That is what we all wifti for. And I can tell you. Sir, it 
is not a little owing to her family, and to their implacable 
ufage of her, that her refentments are heighten’d againlt 
my kinfman ; who, however, has ufed her vilely ; but is 
willing to repair her wrongs.— 

. Love/. 
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Lot el. Not, my Lord, for the fake of her family ; nor 
for this gentleman’s haughty behaviour ; but for her own 
fake, and in full fenfe of the wrongs I have done her. 

Col. As to my haughty behaviour, as you call it. Sir, 

I am miftaken if you would not have gone beyond it in 
the like cafe, of a relation fo meritorious, and fo unwor¬ 
thily injured. And, Sir, let me tell you, that if your mo¬ 
tives are net Love, Honour, and Juftice, and if they have 
the leaf! tinfture of mean Coinpaflion for her , or of an 
unchearful affent on your party I am fure it will neither be 
defired or accepted by a perfbn of my coafm’s merit and . 
fenfe j nor {hall I wifh that it fliould. 

Lovel. Don’t think. Colonel, that I am meanly com¬ 
pounding off a debate, that I fhould as willingly go thro’ 
with you as to eat or drink, if I have the occalion given 
me for it: But thus much I will tell you. That my Lord, 
that Lady Sarah Sadleir, Lady Betty Lawrance, my two 
coufins Montague, and myfelf, have written to her in the 
mod folemn and finccre manner, to offer her fuch tcrm$ 
as no one butherfelf would refufe, and this long enough 
before Col. Morden’s arrival was dreamt of. 

Col. What reafon. Sir, may I afk, .does {he give, again# 
liffening to fo powerful a mediation, and to fuch offers ? 

Lovel. It looks like capitulating, or elfe— 

Col. It looks not like any fuch thing to me, Mr. Love¬ 
lace, who have as good an opinion of jour fpirit as man 
can have. And what, pray, is the part I aft, and my mo¬ 
tives for it? Are they not, in defiring that juftice nitf* be 
done to my coufin Clariffa Harlowe, that I feek to eftablilh 
the honour of Mrs. Lovelace, if matters can once be 
brought to bear ? 

Lovel. Were fhe to honour me with her acceptance of 
That name, Mr. Morden, I fhould not want you or any 
man to affert the honour of Mrs. Lovelace. 

Col. I believe it. But till fhe has honoured you with 
that acceptance, fhe is nearer to me than to you, Mr. Love¬ 
lace. And I fpeak this, only to fhew you, that in the part 
1 take, I mean rather to deferve your thanks than your 
difpleafure, tho’ again iLjourfelf, were there occafion. Nor 
ought you to take it amifs, if you rightly weigh the matter : 
For, Sir, whom docs a lady want proteftion again#, but 
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herinjurers? And who has been her greatcfi injurer ?«— 
Till, therefore, Ihe becomes intitled to your protection, as 
your wife, you yourfelf cannot refufe me fome merit in 
wilhing to have juftice done my coufrt. But, Sir, you was 
going to fay, that if it were not to look like capitulating, 
you would hint the reafons my coufin gives againft ac¬ 
cepting fuch an honourable mediation ? 

I then told him of my fincere offers of marriage ; f I 

* made no difficulty, I faid, to own my apprehenfions, 

* that my unhappy behaviour to her, had greatly affeCted 
‘ her : But that it was the implacablenefs of her friends 
‘ that had thrown her into defpair, and given her a con- 
‘ tempt for life.* 1 told him, ‘ That fhe had been fo 
‘ good, as to fend me a letter to divert me from a vifit 

* my heart was fet upon making her: A letter, on which 

* I built great hopes, becaufe fhe affured me in it, that 
‘ fhe was %oing to her fathers; and that 1 might fee her 
‘ there, when foe was received, if it were not my own 
‘ f*«it: 

Col. Is it poffible ? And were you. Sir, thus earned: ? 
And did fhe lend you fuch a letter ? 

Lord M. confirmed both ; and alfo, that, in obedience 
to her defires, and that intimation, I had come down with¬ 
out the fatisfa&ion I had propofed to myfelf in feeing her. 

It is very true, Colonel, faid I: And I fhould have told 
you This before : But your heat made me decline it; for, 
as I faid, it had an appearance of meanly capitulating with 
you. An abjeClnefs of heart, of which had I been ca¬ 
pable, I fhould have defpifed myfelf as much as I might 
ha ve expected you would defpife me. 

Lord M. propofed to enter into, the proof of all this : 
He faid, in his phrafeological way, lhat one ftory was 
good, till another was heard : That the Harlowe family 
and I, ’twas true, had behaved like fo many Orfons to one 
another; and that they had been very free with all our 
family befides: That neverthelefs, for the lady’s fake, 
more than for theirs, or even for mine (he could tell me) he 
would do greater things for me, than they could afk, if 
fhe could be brought to have me : And that this he wanted 
to declare, and would fooner have declared, if he could 
have brought us fooner to patience, and a good under¬ 
standing. 

The 
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i, The Colonel made excufes for his warmth, on the fcore 
of his affe&ion to his coufin. 

My regard for her, made me readily admit them : And 
fo a frelh bottle of Burgundy, and another of Champagne, 
being put upon the table, we fat down in good humour, 
after all this bluftering, in order to enter clofer into the 
particulars of the cafe: Which I undertook, at both their 
defires, to do. 

But thefe things muft be the fubjeft of another letter, 
which lhall immediately follow this, if it do not accom¬ 
pany it. 

Mean time you will obferve. That a bad caufe gives a 
man great difadvantages: For I myfelf think, that the in¬ 
terrogatories put to me with fo much fpirit by the Co¬ 
lonel, made me look curfedly mean ; at the fame time 
that it gave him a fuperiority which I know not how to 
allow to the belt man in Europe. So that, literally fpeak- 
ing, as a good man would infer, guilt is its own punifher; 
in that it makes the moll lofty fpirit look like the mif- 
creant he is—A good man , I fay : So, Jack, proleptically, \ 
I add. Thou haft no right to make the obfervation. 

LETTER XXIV. 

Air, Lovelace* In Continuation, % 

Tuefday Afternoon, Aug * 29. 

I Went back in this part of our converfation to the day 
that I was obliged to come down to attend my Lord, 
in the dangerous illnefs which fome feared would have 
been his lalt. 

I told the Colonel * What earneft letters I had written 
* to a particular friend, to engage him to prevail upon 
‘ the lady not to flip a day that had been propofed for 
* the private celebration of our nuptials; and of my let- 
* ters (' ) written to herfelf on that fubje&j’ for I had 
ftept to my clofet, and fetched down ail the letters and 
draughts and copies of letters relating to this affair. 

I read to him ‘ feveral paffages in the copies of thofe 
‘ letters, which, thou wilt remember, make not a little 
to my honour. And I told him, ‘ That I wilhed I had 

F 3 * kept 

(*) Sec Vol, V. p. 347, 250, 35a, 354 « 
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4 kept copies of thofe to my friend on the fame occafion; 
4 by which he would have feen how much in earned 1 
‘ was in my profeffions to her, altho’ (he would not an- 
4 fvver one of them.’ And thou mayft remember, that one 
of thofe four letters accounted to herfelf, why I was de- 
fxrous die fhould remain where I had left her (a). 

I then proceeded to give him an account 4 of the vifit 
4 made by Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to Lord M. and 

* me, in order to induce me to do her jullice. Of my 
4 readinefs to comply with their defires; and of their high 
4 opinion of her merit. Of the*Vifit made to Mifs Howe 
4 by my coufins Montague, in the name of us all, to in- 
- gage her intereft with her friend in my behalf. Of my 

* converfation with Mifs Howe, at a private afiemblee, 
4 to whom I gave the fame aflurances, and befought her 
4 intereft with her friend.’ 

I then read the copy of the letter, (tho’ fo much to my 
difadvantage) which was written to her by Mifs Charlotte 
Montague, Aug. t. (b) inttcacing her alliance in the names 
of $11 our family. • > —. ' s-- 

This, made him ready to think, that his fair coufin car¬ 
ried her refentment againft me too far. He did'not imagine, 
he faid, that either myfelf Or our family had*been fo much 
in earneft. . , . .. i 

So thou feeft, Belford, that it is but gloffing over one 
part of a ftory, and omitting another, that will make a bad 
caufe a good one at any time. What an .admirable Lawyer 
fhould 1 have made ! And what a poor hand would this 
charming creature, with all her innocence, have made of it 
in a court of juftice againft a man who had. fo much to 
/ty, and to Jhe-w for himfelf. : ' ■ ' > <!■ J * fa 

l then hinted at the generous annual tender which Lord 
M. and his fillers made to his fair coufin, in apprehenfion 
that Ihe might fuffer by her friends implacablenefs. 

And this alfo the Colonel highly applauded, and was 
pleafed to lament the unhappy mifunderftanding between 
the two families, which had made the Harlowes lefs fond 
of an alliance with a family of fo much honour as this in- 
flanoe lhewed ours to be. 

(a) See Vol. V. p. 3+8. (*) See Vol. VI. p. 324.. 
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I then told him, 4 That having, by my friend [mean¬ 
ing thee] 4 who was admitted into her prefence (and who 
‘ had always been an admirer of her virtues, and had given 
4 me fuch advice from time to time in relation to her as 
4 I wifhed I had followed) been allured, that a vifit from 
4 me would be very difagreeable to her, I once more re- 
4 folved to try what a letter would do ; and that accord- 
4 ingly, on the 7 th of Augult, I wrote her one. 

4 This, Colonel, is the copy of it. I was then out of 
4 humour with my Lord M. and the Ladies of my family. 

4 You will therefore read it to yourfelf [a)' 

This letter gave hirn high fatisfadlion. You write here, 
Mr. Lovelace, from yoar heart. ’Tis a letter full of pe¬ 
nitence and acknowlegement. Your requell is reafonable/ 
To be forgiven only as you (hall appear to deferve it- 
after a time of probation, which you leave to her to fx.- 
Pray, Sir, did Ihe return an anlwer to this letter ? 

She did, but with ve!u 3 ahxc> lawn, and nottill I had 
declared, by my friend, that if I could not procure one,. 
I would go up to town, and throw myfelf at her feet. , 
I wilh I might be permitted to fee it, Sir, or to hear 
fuch parts of it read, as you lhall think proper. 

Turning over my papers. Here it is, Sir(£). I will 
make no fcruple to put it into your hands. 

This is very obliging, Mr. Lovelace. 

He read it. My charming coufin!—How llrong her 
refentments!—Yet how charitable her willies! Good God !. 
that fuch an excellent creature!—But, Mr. Lovelace, it 
is to your regret, as much as to mine, I doubt not.— 
Interrupting him, I fwore that it was. 

So it ought, faid he. Nor do I wonder that it fhould 
be fo. I lhall tell you by-and-by, proceeded he, how 
much Ihe fufFers with her friends, by falle and villainous 
reports. But, Sir, will you permit me to take with me 
thefe two letters ? [ fhall make ufe of them to the advan¬ 
tage of you both. 

I told him, I would oblige him wdth all my heart. And 
this he took very kindly, as he had reafon, and put them 
in his pocket-book, promTing to return them in a few days, 
J then told him, 4 That upon this refufal, I took upon 

F 4 myfelf 
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’ myfelf to go to town, in hopes to move her in my fa¬ 
vour ; and that, tho’ I went without giving her notice 
of my intention, yet had fhe got fome notion of my 
coming, and fo contrived to be out of the-way : And at 
1 laft, when fhe found I was fully determined at all events 

* to fee her, before I went abroad,’ [which I fhall do* 
faid I, if I cannot prevail upon her] c fhe fent me the let- 
4 ter I have already mentioned to you, defiring me to 

* fufpend my purpofed vifit: And that for a reafon which 
4 amazes and confounds me, becaufe I don’t find there is 
4 any thing in it: And yet I never knew her once difpenfe 
4 with her word ; for fhe always made it a maxim, that 

* it was not lawful to do evil, that good might come of it : 

* And yet in this letter, for no reafon in the world but to 

* avoid feeing me (to gratify a humour only) has fhe fent 

* me out of town, depending upon the affurance fhe had 
4 given me.’ 

Col. This is indeed furprifing. But I cannot believe 
that my coufin, for fuch an end only, or indeed for any 
end, according to the character I hear of her, fhould Hoop 
to make ufe of fuch an artifice. 

hovel. This, Colonel, is the thing that aftonifhes me ; 
and yet, fee here ! —This is the letter fhe wrote me; —- 
Nay, Sir, ’tis her own hand. 

Col. I fee it is; and a charming hand it is. 

Lovel. You obferve, Colonel, that all her hopes of re¬ 
conciliation with her parents are from you. You are 
her dear blejfedfriendl She always talked of you with de¬ 
light. A 

Col. Would to heaven I had come to England before 
fhe left Harlowe-Place. Nothing of this had then hap¬ 
pened. Not a man of thofe whom I have heard that her 
friends propofed for her,fhould have h$d her. Nor you, Mr. 
Lovelace, unlefs I had found you to be the man every one 
who fees you, mult wifh you to be: And if yoj had been 
that man, no one living fhould I have preferred to you for 
fuch an excellence. 

My Lord and I both joined in the wifh : And ’faith, I 
wifhed it molt cordially. 

The Colonel read the letter twice over, and then re¬ 
turned it to me. ’Tis all a my fiery, faid he: I can make 

nothing 
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nothing of it. For, alas! her friends are as averfe to a re¬ 
conciliation as ever. 

Lord M. I could not have thought it. But don’t you 
think there is fomething very favourable to my nephew in 
this letter ?—Something that looks as if the lady would 
comply at laft ? 

Col. Let me die if I know what to make of it. This 
letter is very different from her preceding one!«—You re¬ 
turned an anfwer to it, Mr. Lovelace ? 

hovel. An anfwer. Colonel! No doubt of it. And an 
anfwer full of tranfport. I told her, ‘ I would direttly fet 

* out for Lord M’s, in obedience to her will. I told her, 

* that I would confent to any thing {he Ihould command, 

‘ in order to promote this happy reconciliation. I told 

* her, that it Ihould be my hourly ftudy, to the end of 

* my life, to deferve a goodnefs fo tranfeendent.’ But I 
cannot forbear faying, that I am not a little {hocked and 
furprifed, if nothing more be meant by it than to get me 
into the country without feeing her. 

Cal. That can’t be the thing, depend upon it, Sir. 
There muff be more in it than That. For were that all, 
{he mull think you would foon be undeceived, and that 
you would then moll probably refume your intention— 
Unlefs, indeed, Ihe depended upon feeing ms in the in¬ 
terim, as fhe knew I was arrived.. But I own,T know not 
what to make of it. Only that fhe does me a great deal 
of honour, if it be me that {he calls her hLjffsd fr hntf, whom 
fhe always loved and honoured. Indeed, I ever loved her r 
And if I die unmarried and without children, {hair be as 
kind to her, as her grandfather was: And the rather, as 
1 fear that there is too much of envy and felf-love in the 
refentments her brother and fitter endeavour to keep up in 
her father and mother againft her. But I {hall know better 
how to judge of This, when my couttn James comes from 
Edinburgh; and he is every hour expected. 

But let me alk you, Mr. Lovelace, What is the name 
of your friend, who is admitted fo eafily into my coulin’s 
prefence ? Is it not Belford, pray l 

hovel. It is. Sir; a man of honour, and a great admirer 
of your fair coufin. 

Was I right, as to the fir ft. Jack ? The laft I have 

F 5 fuch 
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fuch ftrong proof of, that it makes me queftion the firjt 5 
fince (he would not have been out of the way of my in¬ 
tended vifit but for thee. 

Col. Are you fure. Sir, that Mr. Belford is a man of 
honour ? 

Lovel. I can fwear for him. Colonel. What makes yon 
put this queftion ? 

V Col. Only this : That an officious pragmatical novice 
has been fent up to inquire into my coulin’s life and con- 
verfotion : And, would you believe it! the frequent vifits 
of this gentleman have been interpreted baiely to her dis¬ 
reputation ?—-Read that letter, Mr. Lovelace* and you 
will be (hocked at every part of it. 

This curfed letter, no doubt, is from the young Levite, 
whom thou, Jack, defcribedft, as making inquiry of Mrs. 
Smith about Mil's HartoweY character and vifiters (<*). 

I believe I was a quarter of an hour in reading it: For I 
made it, tho’ not a fhort one, fix times as long as it is, by 
the additions of oaths and curfes to every pedantic line. 
Lord M. too helped to lengthen it, by the like execra¬ 
tions. And thou, Jack, wilt have as much reafon to curfe 
it, as we. 

You cannot but fee, faid the Colonel, when I had done 
reading it, that this fellow has been officious in his male¬ 
volence ; for what he fays is mere hearfay, and that hear- 
fay conjcdural fcandal without fad, or the appearance of 
fad, to fupport it; fo that an unprejudiced eye, upon the 
face of the letter, would condemn the writer of it, as I 
did, and acquit my coufm. But yet, fuch is the fpirit by 
which the reft of my relations are governed, that they run 
away with the belief of the worft it inflnuates, and the 
dear creature has had (hocking letters upon it; the pedant’s 
hints are taken ; and a voyage to one of the colonies has 
been propofed to her, as the only way to avoid Mr. Bel- 
fbrd and you. I have not feen thefe letters indeed ; but 
they took a pride in repeating fome of their contents, which 
muft have cut the poor foul to the Heart; and thefe, joined 
to her former fufferings—What have you not, Mr. Love¬ 
lace. to anfwer for ? * ' 1 , _ 

Lovel. Who the devil could have expeded fuch confe- 
quences as thefe ? Who could have believed there could 

v * fee 
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be parents fo implacable ? Brother and fitter fo envious ? 
And, give me leave to fay, a lady fo immoveably fixed 
againft the only means that could be taken to put all right 
with every body ?—And what now can be done ? 

Lord M. I have great hopes, that Col. Morden may 
yet prevail upon his coufin. And by her laft letter, it runs 
in my mind, that fhe has fome thoughts of forgiving 
all that’s patt. Do you think. Colonel, if there fhould 
not be fuch a thing as a reconciliation going forward at 
prefent, that her letter may not imply, that if we could 
bring fuch a thing to bear with her friends, fhe would be 
reconciled to Mr. Lovelace ? 

Col. Such an artifice would better become the Italian 
fubtlety than the Englifh fimplicity. Your Lordfhip has 
been in Italy, I prefume ? 

Lovel. My Lord has read Boccacio, perhaps, and that’s 
as well, as to the hint he gives, which may be borrowed 
from one of that author’s ttories. But Mifs Clariffa Har¬ 
lowe is above all artifice. She mutt have fome meaning 
I cannot fathom. 

Cal. Well, my Lord, I can only fay, That I will 
make fome ufe of the letters Mr. Lovelace has obliged 
me with: And after I have had fome talk wdth my coufin 
James, who is hourly expc-fted; and when I have dif- 
patched two or three affairs that prefs upon me j I will 
pay my refpefts to my dear coufin ; and fhall then be able 
to form a better judgment of things. Mean time I will 
write to her j for I have fent to inquire about her, and find 
fbe wants confolation. 

hovel. If you favour me, Colonel, with the damned 
letter of that fellow Brand, for a day or two, you will 
oblige me. 

Col. I will. But remember, the man is aparfon, Mr. 
Lovelace; an innocent one too, they fay. Elfelhadbeen 
at him before now. And thefe college novices, who think 
they know every thing in their clpytters, and that all learn¬ 
ing lies in books , make difmal figures when they come 
into the world among, men and women . 

Lord M. Brand ! Brand ! It fhould have been Fire - 
brand , I think in my confcience ! . > 

Thus ended this doughty conference. 

P 6 I cannot 
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I cannot fay, Jack, but I am greatly taken with 
Col. Morden. He is brave and generous, and knows the 
world ; and then his contempt of the parfons is a certain 
fign that he is one of Us. 

We parted with great civility; Lord M. (not a little 
pleafed that we did, and as greatly taken with, the Colonel} 
repeated his wilh, after the Colonel was gone, that he had 
arrived in time to fave the lady; if that would have done it. 

I wifh fo too. For by my foul. Jack, I am every day 
more and more uneafy about her. But I hope Ihe is not 
fo ill as I am told lhe is. 

I inclofe this Fire-Brand' s letter, as my Lord calls him. 
I reckon it will rouze all thy phlegm into vengeance. 

I know not what to advife as to fhewing it to the lady. 
Yet, perhaps, fhe will be able to reap more fatisfadion 
than concern from it, knowing her own innocence ; in that 
it will give her to hope, that her friends treatment of her, 
is owing as much to mifreprefentation, as to their own 
natural implacablenefs. Such a mind as hcr’s, I know, 
would be glad to find out the fhadow of a reafon for the 
Blocking letters the Colonel fays they have fent her, and 
for their propofal to her, of going to fome one of the co¬ 
lonies. (Confound them all—But if I begin to curfe, I 
ihall never have done) — Then it may put her upon fuch 
a defence, as fhe might be glad of an opportunity to make, 
and to fhame them for their monflrous credulity—But this 
I leave to thy own fat-headed prudence—Only it vexes 
n*e to the heart, that even fcandal and calumny fhould dare 
to furmife the bare poflibility of any man’s fharing the fa¬ 
vours of a lady, whom now methinks I could worlhip with 
a veneration due only to a divinity. 

Charlotte and her lifter could not help"weeping at the 
bafe afperfion : When, when, faid Patty, lifting up her 
hands, will this fweet lady’s fufferings be'atan end ?--Oh 
coufm Lovelace !— 

And thus am I blamed for every one’s faults !—When 
her brutal father curfes her, it is I. I upbraid her with her 
fevere mother. Her ftupid uncle’s implacablenefs is all 
mine. Her brother’s virulence, and her filler’s fpite and 
envy, are intirely owing to me. This rafeal Brand’s letter 
is of my writing—O Jack, what a wretch is thy Lovelace! 

Re- 
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OOP 

Returned without a letter ! —This damned fellow 
Will is returned without a letter ! Yet the rafcal tells me 
that he hears you have been writing to me theie two days ! 

Plague confound thee, who muft know my impatience, 
and the reafon for it 1 

To fend a man and horfe on purpofe ; as I did ! My 
imagination chained to the belly of the beaft, in order to 
keep pace with him ! Now he is got to this place ; Now 
to that ; Now to London ; Now to thee. 

Now (a letter given him) whip and fpur upon the re¬ 
turn. This town juft entered, not ftaying to bait: That 
village paffed by : Leaves the wind behind him j in a foam¬ 
ing I weat man and horfe. 

.And in this way did he actually enter Lord M.’s court¬ 
yard. * 

The reverberating pavement brought me down^The 
letter. Will! The letter, dog !•—The letter. Sirrah ? 

No letter, Sir ! — Then wildly ftaring round me, fills 
clenched, and grinning like a maniac, Confound thee 
for a dog, and him that fent thee without one !—This mo¬ 
ment out of my fight, or I’ll fcatter thy ftupid brains thro* 
the air j fnatching from his holfters a piftol, while the raf- 
cal threw himfelf from the foaming beaft, and run to avoid 
the fate, which I wilhed with all my foul thou hadft been 
within the reach of me, to have met with. 

But, to be as meek as a lamb to one who has me at his 
mercy, and can wring and torture my foul as he pleafes, 
What canjl thou mean to fend back my varlet without a let¬ 
ter ? — 1 will fend away by day-dawn another fellow up¬ 
on another beaft for what thou haft written ; and I charge 
thee on thy allegiance, that thou difpatch him not back 
empty-handed. 

LETTER XXV. 

Mr. Brand,- To John Harlowe, Efq } 

(Ittclofed in the preceding) 

Worthy Sir y my very good Friend and Patron, 

I Arrived in town yefterday, after a tolerable pleafant 
journey (coniidering the hot weather and dully roads). 
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I put up at the Bull and Gate in Holborn, and haftened to 
Co vent* garden. I foon found the houfe where the 
unhappy lady lodges. And, in the back -ftiop, had a 
good deal of difcourfe (a) with Mrs. Smith, (her landlady) 
whom I found to be fo highly prepoffeffed in her favour, 
that I faw it would not anfvver your defires to take my in¬ 
formations altogether from her, and being obliged to at¬ 
tend my patron ; who, to my forrow, 

( Mijerum ejl aliena vivere quadra) 

I find wants much waiting upon, and is another fort of man 
than he was at college: For Sir, {inter nos) honours change 
manners . For the aforefaid caufes I thought it would belt 
anfwer all the ends of the commiflion you honoured me 
with, to engage, in the defired fcrutiny, the wife of a par - 
t\c u tar friend, who lives almolt over againfi: the houfe 
where file lodges, and who is a gentlewoman of character 
and fobrtety , a mother of children , and one who knows 
the world well. 

To her I applied myfelf, therefore, and gave her a fhort 
hiftory of the cafe, and defired file would very particularly 
enquire into the condufl of the unhappy young lady ; her 
prefent way of life and juhffence ; her vifters , her im¬ 
plements, and fuch-like; for thefe. Sir, you know, are 
the things whereof you wiftied to be informed. 

Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon the gentlewoman afore¬ 
faid, this day ; and, to my very great trouble (bccaufe I 
know it will be to yours, and likevvife to all your worthy 
family’s) I mult fay, that I do find things look a little more 
darkly, than I hoped they would. For, alas ! Sir, the 
gentlewoman’s report turns not out fo favourable for 
Mifs’s reputation, as 1 wifiied, as you wiftied, and as every 
one of her friends wifiied. But fo it is throughout the 
world, that one falfe fep generally brings on another ; and 
perad venture a voorfe , and# fill <zvorfe ; till the poor limed 
foul, (a very fit epithet of the divine Quarles’s !) is quite 
entangled, and, (without infinite mercy ) loll for ever. 

It foemi, Sir, (he is, notwithftanding, in a very ill fate 
of health. In this, both gentlewomen (that is to fay, Mrs. 
Smith her landlady, and my friend’s wife) agree. Yet file 
goes often out in a chair, to prayers, (as it is faid). But 


my 
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my friend’s wife tells me* that nothing is more common 
in London, than that the frequenting of the church at 
morning prayers, is made the pretence and cover for pri¬ 
vate af/ignations » What a fad thing is this ! that what 
was defigned for voholfome nourijhtnent to the poor foul, 
fhould be turned into rank poifon ! But as Mr. Daniel de 
Foe, an ingenious man* tho’ a diffenter , obferves (But 
indeed it is an old proverb j only I think he was the firll 
that put it into verfe) 

God never had a houfe of pray'r. 

But Satan had a chapel there. 

Yet, to do the lady juftice , no-body comes home with 
her: Nor, indeed can they, becaufe die goes forward and 
backward in a fedan or chair (as they call it). But then 
there is a gentleman of no good chamber (an int 'tmado of 
Mr. Lovelace’s) who is a conjiant viliter of her, and of 
the people of the houfe, whom he regales and treats , and 
has (of confequence) their high good voords. 

I have hereupon taken the trouble (for I love to be ex- 
aS in any commiffton I undertake) to inquire particularly 
about this gentleman, as he is called (albeit I hold no., 
man fo but by his a&ions : For, as Juvenal fays, 

—•Nobilitas fola eft, atque unicfl. virtus) 

And this I did before I would fit down to write to you. 

His name is Belford. He has a paternal eflate of up¬ 
wards of 1000 pounds by the year * and is now in mourn¬ 
ing for an uncle who left him very confiderably befides. 
He bears a very profligate character as to voomen (for I en¬ 
quired particularly about That), and is Mr. Lovelace’s 
more cfyctial privado, with whom he holds a regular cor- 
refpondemce ; and has been often feen with Mifs (tete a 
tete) at the voindovs ? In no bad nvay, indeed : But my 
friend’s wife is of opinion, that all is not as it fhould be. 
And, indeed, it is mighty ftrange to me, if Mifs be fo not¬ 
able a penitent (as is reprefented) and if lhe have fuch an 
averjion to Mr. Lovelace, that {he will admit his privado\ 
into her retirements , and fee no other company. 

I underftand, from Mrs. Smith, that Mr. Hickman was 
to fee her fome time ago, from Mifs Howe ; and I am 
told, by another hand (You fee. Sir, how diligent I have 
been to execute the commifftons you had given me) that- he 

' had 
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had no extraordinary opinion of this Belford, at firft ; tho* 
they were feen together one morning by the oppofite neigh¬ 
bour, at break/aft with Mi/s: And another time this Bel¬ 
ford was obferved to watch Mr. Hickman’s coming from, 
her; fo that, as it Ihould feem, he was mighty zealous to in¬ 
gratiate himfelf with Mr. Hickman ; no doubt, to engage 
him to make a favourable report to Mi/s Howe of the inti¬ 
macy he was admitted into by her unhappy friend ; who* 
(as/he is very ill) may mean no harm in allowing his vilits 
(for he, it feems, brought to her, or recommended, at 
leaft, the doctor and apothecary that attend her): But I 
think, upon the whole, it looketh not well . 

I am forry, Sir, I cannot give you a better account of 
the young lady’s prudence. But, what (hall we fay t 

Vvaque confpetla livorem ducit ab uvd, 
as Juvenal obferves. 

One thing I am afraid of; which is. That Mifs may 
be under necej/ities ; and that this Belford (who, as Mrs- 
Smith owns, has offered her money , which Ihe, at the time 
refufed) may find an opportunity to take advantage of thofe- 
neceffities : And it is well obferved by the poet, that 
jEgre for mo/am poteris /ervare puellam : 

Nunc prece, nunc a uro< farma petit a ruit. 

And this Belford (who is a bold man , and has, as they 
fay, the look of one) may make good that of Horace (with 
whofe writings you are lo well acquainted; nobody better) 
Audax omnia perpeti , 

Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 

Forgive me. Sir, for what I am going to write: But if 
you could prevail upon the reft of your family, to join, 
in the fcheme which you, and her virtuousfijler, Mifs Ara¬ 
bella, and the archdeacon, and I, once talked of, (which 
is, to perfuade the unhappy young lady to go, in fome 
creditable manner, to fome one of the foreign colonies) 
it might fave not only her own credit and reputation , but the 
reputation and credit of all her family, and a great deal of vex¬ 
ation moreover. For it is ray humble opinion, that you will 
hardly, any of you, injoy yourfelves while this (once inno¬ 
cent) young lady is in the way of being fo frequently heard 

by you : And this would put her out of the way both of 
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this Belford and of that Lovelace , and it might, peradven- 
ture, prevent as much evil as fcandal. 

You will forgive me. Sir, for this my plainnefs. Ovid 
pleads for me, 

—Adulator nullus amicus erit. 

And I have no view but that of approving myfelf a zea- 
lous voell-vji/her to all your worthy family (whereto I owe 
a great number of obligations) and very particularly. Sir, 

Your obliged and humble Servant , 
Wedn. Aug. 9. EmasB’anD. 

P. S. I (hall give you further bints when I come down (which will be 
in a few days;) and who my informants were j but by tbef you will 
fee, that I have been very affiduous (for the time) in the talk you fet 
me upon. 

The length of my letter you will excufe j for I need not tell you. Sir, 
what narrative , complex , and converfation letters, (fuch a one aa 
mine ) require. Every one to his talent. Letter-writing is mine, 
I will be bold to fay ; and that my correfpondence was much coveted 
at the Univerfity, on that account. But this 1 fhould not have taken 
upon me to mention ; only in defence of the length of my letter } for 
nobody writes fhorter t or pithier , when the fubje& is upon common 
forms only—-But in apologizing for my prolixity, I am adding to the 
faulty (if it were one, which, however, I cannot think it to be, the 
fubjtEi confidered : But this Ihavefaid before in other words :) So, 
Sir, if you will excufe my poftferipty I am fure you will not find 
fault with my letter. 

I think I have nothing to add until I have the honour of attending 
you in perfon j but that I am, as above, &c.&c. &c. E, B. 

LETTER XXVI. 

Air. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq ; 

Wednefdiiy nighty Aug. 30 . 

I T was lucky enough that our two fervants met at Han¬ 
nah’s (a), which gave them fo good an opportunity of 
exchanging their letters time enough for each to return 
to his mailer early in the day. 

Thou doll well to brag of thy capacity for managing 
fervants, and to fet up for corre&ing our poets in their 
chara&ers of this clafs of people {b), when, like a mad* 
man, thou canft beat their teeth out, and attempt to Ihoot 
them thro’ the head, for not bringing to thee wliat they 

had no power to obtain. 

' <- You 

(a) The windmill, near Slough, (A) See Letter V, of this Vol. p. *3* 
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You well obferve {a) that you would have made a 
thorough-pac’d Lawyer. The whole of the converfation- 
piece between you and the Colonel, affords a convincing 
proof, that there is a black and a white fide to every caufe: 
But what muft the confcience of a partial whitener of his 
own caufe, o» blackener of another tell him, while he is 
throwing dull in the eyes of his judges,, and all the time 
knows his own guilt ? - 

The Colonel, I fee, is far from being a*faultlefs man: 
But while lie fought not to carry his point by breach of 
faith, he has an excufe which thou haft noL But with re- 
fpedlto him, and to us all, I can now, with deteftaticnof 
fome of my own actions, fee, that the taking advantage of 
another perfon’s good opinion of us, to injure (perhaps to 
rain) that other," is the moft ungenerous wickednefs that 
can be committed. * 

Man ailing thus by man , we (hould not be at a lofs to 


feal our pretences by the moft folemn vows and protefta- 
tions of inviolable honour, that we can invent ? 

I fee that this gentleman is the beft matth thou ever 
c'ouldeft have had, upon all accounts: His fpirit fuch an¬ 
other impetuous one as thy own ; foon taking fire : vin¬ 
dictive ; and only differing in This, that the caufe he in¬ 
gages in is a juft one. But, commend me to honeft brutal 
Mowbray, who, before he knew the caufe, offers his fword 
in thy behalf againft a man who had taken the injured fide, 
and whom he had never feen before. 

As foon as I had run thro’ your letters, and that incen¬ 
diary Brand’s {by the latter of which I faw to what caufe 
a great deal of this laft implacablenefs of the Harlowe fa¬ 
mily is owing) I took coach to Smith’s, akho’ I had been tj 
come from thence but about an hour, and had taken leave 
of the lady for the nig|it. . y'} ; 

I fent down for MrLLovick, and defired her, in the firft 
place, to acquaint the lady (who was bufied in her clofct) 
that I had letters from Berks : In which I w r as informed^ ; 

, • - that 
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give iuch a&ions a name: But is it not doubly and trebly 
aggravated, when fuch advantage rs taken of an inexpe¬ 
rienced and innocent young creatare, yvhom we pretend 
to love above all the women in the world ; and when we 
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that the interview between Col. Morden and Mr. Love¬ 
lace had ended without ill conlbquences; that the Colonel 
intended to write to her very fbon, and was interefting him- 
felf mean while in her favour, with her relations ; that I 
hoped, that this agreeable news would be a means of giv¬ 
ing her good reft j and I would wait upon her in the morn¬ 
ing, by the time file fhould return from prayers, with all 
the particulars. : 

She fent me word, that fhe fhould be glad to fee me in 
the morning ; and was highly obliged to me for the good 
news I had fent her up. 

I then, in the back-fhop, read to Mrs. Lovick and ta 
Mrs. Smith, Brand’s letter, and afked them. If they could 
guefs at the man’s informant ? They were not at a lofs y 
Mrs. Smith having feen the fame fellow Brand who had 
talked with her, as I mentioned in a former (a), come out 
of a milliner’s (hop over-againft them ; which milliner, fhe 
faid, had alfobeen lately very ihquifitive about the lady. 

I wanted no further hint; but, bidding them take no 
notice to the lady of what I had read, I (hot over die way, 
and afking for the miftrels of the houfe, fhe came to me. 

Retiring with her, at her invitation, into her parlour, I 
defired to know, if fhe was acquainted with a young coun- 
try clergyman of the name of Brand. She hefitatingly, feeing 
me in fome emotion, owned, that fhe hadfome fmall know- 
lege of the gentleman. Juft then came in her hufband, who 
is, it feems, a petty officer in the excife, and not an ill- 
behaved man,, who ownad a fuller knowlege of him. 

I have the copy of a letter, faid I, from this Brand, in 
which he has taken great liberties with my character, and 
with That of the molt unblameable lady in the world, 
which he grounds upon informations that you, Madam, 
have given him. And then I read to them feveral paflages 
in his letter; and afked,What foundation fhe had for giving 
that fellow r fuch impreffions of either of us ? 

They knew not what to anfwer : But, at laft, faid, that 
he had told them how wickedly the young lady had run 
away from her parents: What worthy and rich people they 
were : In what favour be flood with them 5 and that they had 
bnployed him to inquire after her behaviour, vifiters, &c. 

They 

(*) Vol. VI. p. 353. 
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They faid, That indeed they knew very little of the 
young lady ; but that [Curfe upon their cenforioufnefs!] 
it was but too natural to think, that where a lady had 
given way to a delufion, and taken fo wrong a ftep, fhe 
would not Hop there ; That the moft facred places and 
things were but too often made a cloak for bad actions. 
That Mr. Brand had been informed (perhaps by fome ene¬ 
my of mine) that I was a man of very free principles, and 
an ivtimado, as he calls it, of the man who had ruined her. 
And that their coufm Barker, a mantua-maker, who lodged 
up one pair of flairs, had often from her window, feen 
me with the lady in her chamber, talking very earneftly 
together : And that Mr. Brand being unable to account for 
her admitting my viflts, and knowing I was but a new ac¬ 
quaintance of hers, and an old one of Mr. Lovelace's, 
thought himfelf obliged to lay thefe matters before her 
friends. * ' 

This was the fum and fubflance of their tale. O how I 
curfed the cenforioufnefs of this plaguy triumvirate ! A 
parfon, a milliner, and a mantua-maker ! The two latter, 
not more by hufinefs led to adorn the perfon, than gene¬ 
rally by fcnndal to deftroy the reputations of thofe they 
have a mind to exercife their talents upon ! 

* The two women took great pains to perfuade me, that 
they were people of confcience :—Of coniequence, I told 
them, too much addidted, I doubted, to cenfure other 
people who pretended not to their ftridtnefs ; for that I 
had ever found cenforioufnefs, narrownefs, and unchari- 
tablencfs to prevail too much with thofe who affe&ed to 
be thought more pious than their neighbours. 

That was not them, they faid ; and that they had fince 
inquired into the lady’s character and manner of life, and 
were very much concerned to think any thing they had 
faid fhould be made ufe of againft her : And as they heard 
from Mrs. Smith, that fhe was not likely to live long, 
they (hould be forry fhe fhould go out of the world a fuf- 
ferer by their means, or with an ill opinion of them, tho’ 
ftrangers to her. The hufband offered to write, if 1 pleafed, 
to Mr. Brand, in vindication of the lady ; and the two 
women faid, they fhould be glad to wait upon her in per¬ 
fon, to beg her pardon for any thing flic had reafon to 
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take amifs from them ; becaafe they were now convinced 
that there was not fuch another young lady in the world. 

I told them. That the lead faid of the affair to the lady 
in her prefent circumdances, was bed. That fhe was 
fond of taking all occafions to find excufes for her relati¬ 
ons on their implacablenefs to her j That therefore I 
fhould take fome notice to her of the uncharitable and 
weak furmizes which gave birth to fo vile a fcandal. But 
that I would have him, Mr. Walton, (for that is the huf- 
band’s name) write to his acquaintance Brand, as foon as 
poflible, as he had offered.^-And fo I left them, 

LETTER XXVII. 

Mr* Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

7 hurjday f 11 o'Clock t -dug. 31. 

A M jud come from the lady, whom Heft chearfuland 
ferene. 

She thanked me for my communication of the preced¬ 
ing night. I read to her fuch parts of your letters as I 
could read to her ; and I thought it was a good ted to dif- 
tinguifh the froth and whipt-fyllabub in them from the 
cream, in what one could and could not read to a woman 
of fo fine a mind ; fince four parts out of fix of thy letters, 
which I thought entertaining as I read them to myfelf, ap¬ 
peared to me, when I would have read them to her, mod 
abominable duff, and gave me a very contemptible idea 
of thy talents, and of my own judgment. 

She was far from rejoicing, as 1 had done, at the dif- 
appointment her letter gave you when explained. 

She faid, fhe meant only an innocent allegory, that might 
carry indruttion and warning to you, when the meaning 
was taken, as well as anfwer herown hopes for the time. It 
was run off in a hurry. She was afraid, it was not quite 
right in her. But hoped the end would excufe, if it could 
rot juftify, the means. And then fhe again exprefled a good 
deal of apprehenfion, led you fhould dill take it into 
your head to moled her, when her time, fhe fays, is fo 
fhort, that fhe wants every moment of it ; repeating what 
flic had once laid before. That when fhe wrote, fhe was 
fb III, that fhe believed, fhe fhould not have lived till now: 

4 If 
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If {he had thought {he fflould, {he mufthave thought of aft 
expedient that would have better anfwered her intentions; 
hinting at a removal out of the knowlege of us both. 

But The was much pleafed that the conference between 
you and Colonel Morden ended fo amicably, after two or 
three fuch violent fallies, as I acquainted her you had had 
between you ; and faid, {he muft abfolutely depend upon 
the promife I had given her to ufe my utmoft endeavours 
to prevent further mifehief on her account. 

She was pleafed with the juftice you did her charadler 
to her coufm. 

She was glad to hear, that he had fo kind an opinion of 
her, and that he would write to her. 1 

I was under an unneceflary concern, how to break to 
her, that I had the copy of Brand’s vile letter : Unneztj -- 
fary, I fay; for {he took it juft as you thought {he w'ould, 
-as an excufe (he wilhed to have for the implacablenefs of 
her friends; and begg’d I would let her read it herfelf; 
for, faid {he, the contents cannot difturb me, be they 
what they will. 

I gave it her, <jind fhe read it to herfelf, a tear novv-and- 
then ready to ftart, and a figh fometimes interpofing. 

She gave me back the letter with great and furprifmg 
calmnefs, confidering the fubjedt. 

There was a time, faid Ihe, and that not long fince, 
when fuch a letter as this would have greatly pained me. 
But I hope, I have now got above all thefe things ; for I 
can refer to your kind offices, and Mifs Howe’s, the juftice 
that will be done to my memory among my friends. There 
is a good and a bad light in which every thing that befals 
us, may be taken. If the human mind will bufy itfelf 
to make the worft of every difagreeable occurrence, it will 
never want woe. This letter, affedting as the fubjedfc of it 
is to my reputation, gives me more pleafure than pain, be- 
paufe I can gather from it, that had not my friends been 
prepoflefled by mifinformed, or ralh and officious perions, 
who are always at hand to flatter or footh the paliions of 
the affluent, they could not have been fo immoveably de¬ 
termined againft me. But now, they are fufficiently cleared 
fiom every imputation of unforgivenefs; for, while I ap¬ 
peared to them in the character of a vile hypocrite, pre¬ 
tending 
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tending to true penitence, yet giving up myfclf to pro¬ 
fligate courfes, how could I expect either their pardon or 
bleffing ? 

But, Madam, faid I, you’ll fee by the date of this letter, 
Auguft 9, that their feverity, previous to that, cannot be 
excufcd by it. 

It imports me much, replied fhe, on account of my pre- 
fent willies, as to the office you are lo kind to undertake, 
that you ihould not think harlhly of my friends. I mull 
own to you, that I have been apt fometimes myfelfto think 
them not only fevere, but cruel. Suffering minds will be 
partial to their own caufe and merits. Knowing their own 
hearts, if fincere, they are apt to murmur when harlhly 
treated : But if they are not believed to be innocent By 
perfons, who have a right to decide upon their conduct ac¬ 
cording to their own judgments, how can it be helped? 
Belides, Sir, How do you know, that there are not about 
my friends as well-meaning mifreprelenters as Mr. Brand 
really Teems to be ? But be this as it will, there is no doubt 
that there are and have been multitudes of perfons, as in¬ 
nocent as myfelf, who have fuffered upon furmifes as little 
probable as thofe on which Mr. Brand founds his judg¬ 
ment. Your intimacy, Sir, with Mr. Lovelace, and (may 
I fay?) a character which, it Teems, you have been Jels 
follicitous formerly about juftifying, than perhaps you will 
be for the future ; and your frequent vifits to me, may 
well be thought to be quellionable circumilances in my 
condud. 

I could only admire her in filence. 

But you fee, Sir, proceeded Ihe, how necelfary it is for 
young people of our fex, to be careful of our company : 
And how much, at the fame time, it behoves young gen¬ 
tlemen to be chary of their own reputation, were it only 
for the fake of fuch of ours, as they may mean honourably 
by ; and who otherwife may fuffer in their good names for 
being feen in their company. 

As to Mr. Brand, continued Ihe, he is to be pitied ; and 
let me injoin you, Mr. Belford, not to take up any re- 
fentments again it him which may be detrimental either to 
his pen'on or his fortunes. Let his function and his good 
meaning plead for him. He will have concern enough, 
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when he finds' every body whofe difpleafure I now labour 
under, acquitting my memoiy of perverle guilt, and join¬ 
ing in a general pity for me. 

This, Loveiacc, is the lady whofe life thou haft cur¬ 
tailed in the blohom of it!—-How many opportunities 
mult thou have hau of admiring her ineitimabie worth, 
yet couldlt have thy ienies ioinuchabforbedin the Woman 
in her charming perlon, as to be blind to the An cel 
that Ihines out m luch full glory in her mind ? Indeed, I 
have ever thought mylelf, when blell with her converi'a- 
tion, in the company of a real angel: And 1 am lure it 
would be impollible for me, were lhe to be as beautiful, 
and as crimfoncd over with health as I have feen her, to 
have the leaft thought of hex, when I heard her talk. 

Thurjday , three o'clock , Aug. 31. 

On my re-vilit to the lady, I found her almoft as much 
a fufferer from joy, as (lie had fometimes been from grief: 
For lhe had juft received a very kind letter from her coufin 
Morden ; which lhe was fo good as to communicate to 
me. As Hie had already begun to anfwer it, 1 begg’d leave 
to attend her in the evening, that I might not interrupt 
her in it. 

The letter is a very tender one * * * * 

Here Mr. Be If or d gives the fub fiance of it upon his me¬ 
mory. [See the next letter .] And then adds : 

But, alas! all will be now too late. For the decree is 
certainly gone out. The world is unworthy of her ! 

LETTER XXVIII. 

Colonel Morden, To Mifs Cl. Harlowe. 

My dear Coufin , Tuefday , Aug. 29. 

P ERMIT me to condole thofe misfortunes, which 
have occalioned fo unhappy a difference between I 
you, and the reft cf your family : And to offer my afhftance, 
to enable you to make the bell of what has happened. 

You have fallen into molt unworthy hands. The letter 
I wrote to you from Florence (a) I find, came too late 
to have its hoped for effedt. I am very forry it did : As I 
am that 1 did not come fooner toEngland in peifon. * 

But, 

(a) SeeVol.III, p, 356, 
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But, forgetting paft things, let us look forward. I have 
been with Mr. Lovelace, and Lord M. I need not tell 
you , it feems, how delirous all the family are of the ho¬ 
nour of an alliance with you; nor how exceedingly earneft 
the former is to make you all the reparation in his power. 

I think, my dear couiin, that you cannot now do bet¬ 
ter than to give him the honour of your hand. He fays 
fuch juft and great things of your virtue, and fo heartily 
condemns himfelf, that I think there is great and honour¬ 
able room for your forgiving him: And the more, as it 
feems you are determined againft a legal profecution. 

Your effe&ual forgivenefs of him, it is evident to me, 
will accelerate a general reconciliation: For, at prefent, 
my other coufms cannot perfuade themfelves, that he is in 
earneft to do you juftice; or that you would refufe him, 
if you believed he was. 

But, my dear coufin, there may poffibly be fomething 
in this affair, to which I may.be a ftranger. If there be, 
and you will acquaint me with it, all that a naturally warm 
heart can do in your behalf, lhall be done. 

Nothing but my endeavour to ferve you here has hither¬ 
to prevented me from affuring you of this by word of 
mouth : For I long to fee you, after fo many years ab- 
fence. I hope I lhall be able, in my next vifits to my 
feveral coulins, to fet all right. Proud fpirits, when con¬ 
vinced that they have carried refentments too high, want 
but a good excufe to condefcend: And parents muft al¬ 
ways love the child they once loved. 

Mean while, I beg the favour of a few lines, to know 
if you have reafon to doubt Mr. Lovelace’s lincerity. For 
my part, I can have none, if I am to judge from the con- 
rerfation that paffed yefterday between him and me, in 
prefence of Lord M. 

You will be pleafed to dire& for me at your uncle An¬ 
tony’s. 

Permit me, my deareft coufin, till I can procure a happy 
reconciliation between you and your father, and brother, 
and uncles, to fupply the place to you of all thofe near re¬ 
lations, as well as that of 

Your affectionate Kinfman , and humble Servant, 

Wm. Morden 

• Vox.. VII. G LET- 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Mifs Cl.Harlowe, ToWm.Morden, Efq\ 

‘Tburfday, Aug. 31. 

1 MO ST heartily congratulate you, dear Sir, on your 
return to your native country. 

' I heard with much pleafure that you were come j but I 
was both afraid and afhamed, till you encouraged me by 
a firil notice, to addrefs myfelf to you. 

How confoling is it to my wounded heart to find, 
that you have not been carried away by that tide of refent- 
ment and difpleafure, with which I have been fo unhap¬ 
pily overwhelmed — But that, while my Rill nearer rela¬ 
tions have not thought fit to examine into the truth of vile 
reports raifed againft me, you have informed-yourfelf (and 
generoufly credited the information), that my error was 
owing more to my misfortune than my fault. 

I have not the leaft reafon to doubt Mr. Lovelace’s fin- 
cerity in his offers of marriage: Nor that all his relations 
are heartily defirous of ranking me among them. I have 
had noble inftances of their efteem for me, on their appre¬ 
hending that my father’s difpleafure mull have fubje&ed 
me to difficulties: And this, after I had abfolutely refufed 
their preffing folicitations in their kinfman’s favour, as well 
as his own. 

Nor think me, my dear coufin, blameable for refufing 
him. I had given Mr. Lovelace no reafon to think me a 
weak creature. If I had , a man of his character might have 
thought himfelf warranted to endeavour to make ungene¬ 
rous advantage of the weaknefs he had been able to infpire. 
The confcioufnefs of my own weaknefs (in that cafe) might 
have brought me to a compofition with his wickednefs. 

I can indeed forgive him. But that is, becaufe I think 
his crimes have Get me above him. Can I be above the man. 
Sir, to whom I fhall give my hand and my vows; and with 
them a fanttion to the moll premeditated bafenefs ? No, 
Sir, let me fay, that your coufin Clariffa, were fhe likely 
to live many years, and that (if fhe married not this man) 
in penury and want, defpifed and forfaken by all her 
friends, puts not fo high a value upon the conveniencies of 
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life, nor upon life itfelf, as to feek to re-obtain the one, or 
to preferve the other, by giving fuch a fandion: A fan&ion, 
which [were Jhe to perform her duty ) would reward the vio¬ 
lates 

Nor is it fo much from Pride, as from Principle, that I 
fay this. What, Sir, when Virtue, when Chaftity is the 
crown of a woman, and particularly of a Wife, fhall your 
coufin ftoop to marry the man who could not form an at¬ 
tempt upon hers , but upon a preemption, that Ihe was ca¬ 
pable of receiving his offered hand, when he had found him- 
felf miftaken in the vile opinion he had conceived of her ? 
Hitherto he has not had reafon to think me weak. Nor will 
I give him an inftance fo flagrant, that weak I am, in a point 
in which it would be criminal to be found weak. 

One day, Sir, you will perhaps know all my ftory. But, 
whenever it fs known, I beg, that the author of my cala¬ 
mities may not be vindi&ively fought after. He could not 
have been the author of them, but for a llrange concur¬ 
rence of unhappy caufes. As the Law will not be able to 
reach him when I am gone, any other fort of vengeance 
terrifies me but to think of. For, in fuch a cafe, fhould 
my friends be fafe , what honour would his death bring to 
my memory ? If any of them fhould come to misfortune, 
how would my fault be aggravated l 

God long preferve you, my deareft coufin, and blefs you 
but in proportion to the confolation you have given me, in 
letting me know that you Hill love me; and that I have 
One near and dear relation who can pity and forgive me 
(and then will you be greatly bleffed—): is the prayer of 
Tour ever-grateful and affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER XXX. 

JWr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

In anfwer to his letters of Auguji 26, 28—29. 

Thurfday , Aug. 31. 

I Cannot but own, that I am cut to the heart by this 
Mifs Harlowe’s interpretation of her letter. She 
ought never to be forgiven- She, a meek perfon, and a 
penitent, and innocent, and pious, and I know not what, 
who can deceive with a foot in the grave f— 
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’Tis evident, that fhe fat down to write this letter with 
a defign to miflead and deceive. And if fhe be capable of 
That, at fuch a crifis, Ihe has as much need of God's fbr- 
givenefs, as I have of hers: And, with all her cant of 
Charity and Charity, if ihe be not more fure of it, than I 
am of her real pardon ; and if fhe take the thing in the light 
flie ought to take it in; Ihe will have a few darker moments 
yet to come than Ihe feems to expett. 

Lord M. himfelf, who is not one of thofe (to fpeak in 
his own phrafe) who can penetrate a mi lift one, fees the de¬ 
ceit, and thinks it unworthy of her; tho’ my coufins Mon¬ 
tague vindicate her. And no wonder: This curfed par¬ 
tial fex {I hate’em all—by my foul, I hate ’em all!] will 
never allow any thing againflfan individual of it, where 
ours is concerned. And why ? Becaufe, if they cenfure de¬ 
ceit in another, they mull condemn their own hearts. 

She is to fend me a letter after fhe is in heaven, is fhe? 
The devil take fuch allegories ; and the devil take thee for 
calling this abfurdity an innocent artifice ! 

I infill upon it, that if a woman of her character, at fuch 
a critical time, is to be juflified in fuch a deception, a man 
in full health and vigour of body and mind, as I am, may 
be excufed for all his flratagems and attempts againft her. 
And, thank my liars, I can now fit me down with a quiet 
confcience on that fcore. By my foul, I can. Jack. Nor 
has any-body, who can acquit her, a right to blame me. 
But with fome, indeed, every-thing fie does muft be good, 
every-thing I do mull be bad—And why ? Becaufe fhe has 
.always taken care to coax the flupid misjudging world, 
like a woman : While 1 have conflantly defied and defpifed 
its cenfures, like a man. 

But, notwithilanding all, you may let her know from 
me, that I will not molefl her, fmce my vifits would be fo 
fi.ocking to her: And I hope fhe will take this into her 
confideration, as a piece of generofity, that ihe could hardly 
exptd, after the deception fhe has put upon me. And let 
her further know, that if there be any-thing in my power, 
that will contribute either to her eafe or honour, I will obey 
her, at the very firfl intimation, however difgraceful or de¬ 
trimental to myfelf. All this, to make her unapprehen- 
five, and $hat fhe may have nothing to pull her back. 
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If her curfed relations could be brought as chearfully to 
perform their parts, I’d anfwer life for life for her recovery. 

But who, that has fo many ludicrous images railed in his 
mind by thy aukward penitence, can forbear laughing at 
thee ? Spare, I befeech thee, dear Belford, for the future, 
all thy own afpirations, if thou wouldft not dilhonour 
thofe of an angel indeed. 

. When I came to that paflage, where thou fayft, that 
thou confidereft her (a) as one Tent from heaven, to draw 
thee after her— for the heart of me, I could not for an 
hour put thee out of my head, in the attitude of Dame 
Elizabeth Carteret, on her monument in Weftminfter- 
Abbey. If thou never obfervedft it, go thither on pur- 
pofe ; and there wilt thou fee this dame in effigie, with 
uplifted head and hand, the latter taken hold of by a Cu¬ 
pid every inch of Hone, one clumfy foot lifted up alfo, 
aiming, as the fculptor deligned it, to afcend ; but fo exe¬ 
cuted, as would rather make one imagine, that the figure 
(without Ihoe or ftocken, as it is, tho’ the reft of the body is 
robed) was looking up to its corn-cutter: The other riveted 
to its native earth, bemired, like thee (immerfed thou call- 
ell it), beyond the poflibility of unfticking itfelf. Both' fi¬ 
gures, thou wilt find, feem to be in a contention, the big¬ 
ger, whether it Ihould pull down the lelfer about its ears— 
the lelfer (a chubby fat little varlet, of a fourth part of 
the other’s bignefs, with wings not much larger than thofe 
of a butterfly) whether it Ihould raife the larger to a heaven 
it points to, hardly big enough to contain the great toe* 
of either. 

Thou wilt fay, perhaps, that the dame’s figure in fione 
may do credit, in the comparifon, to thine, both in grain 
and lhape, wooden as thou art all over. But that the 
lady, who, in every- thing but in the trick lhe has played 
me fo lately, is truly an angel, is but forrily reprefented 
by the fat flank’d Cupid. This I allow thee. But yet 
there is enough in thy afpirations, to ftrike my mind with 
a relemblance of thee and the lady to the figures on the 
wretched monument; for thou oughteft to remember, that, 
prepared as (he may be to mount to her native Ikies, it is 
impoflible for her to draw after her a heavy fellow, who 
has fo much to repent of, and amend. 
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Bat now, to be ferious once more, let me tell you, Bel* 
ford, that, if the lady be really fo ill as you write lhe is, 
it will become you [No Roman Jiyle here /) in a cafe fo very 
affecting, to be a little lefs pointed and farcaftic in your 
reflections. For, upon my foul, the matter begins to grate 
me mod confoundedly. 

I am now fo impatient to hear oftener of her, that I take 
the hint accidentally given me by our two fellows meeting 
at Slough, and refolve to go to our friend Doleman’s at Ux¬ 
bridge ; whofe wife and filler, as well as he, have fo fre¬ 
quently prcffed me to give them my company for a week 
or two: There fhall I be within two hours ride, if any¬ 
thing fhould happen to induce her to fee me: For it will 
well become her piety, and avowed charity, Ihould the 
word happen [The Lord of heaven and earth, however, 
avert that word !] to give me that pardon from her lips , 
which die has not denied me by pen and ink . And as die 
wilhes my reformation, lhe knows not what good efFe&s 
fuch an interview may have upon me. 

I lb all accordingly be at Doleman’s to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, by eleven at furthed. My fellow will find me there 
at his return from you (with a letter, I hope). I fhall 
have Joel with me likewife, that I may fend the oftener, 
as matters fall out. Were I to be JHll nearer , or in town, 
it would be impofiible to with-hold myfelf from feeing her. 

But, if the word happen 1-as, by your continual knell¬ 
ing, I know not what to think of it!— (Yet, once more. 
Heaven avert that word !-How natural is it to pray, when 
one cannot help one’s felf!)— 'Then fay not, in fo many 
dreadful words, what the event is-Only, that you advife me 
to take a trip to Paris: And that will dab me to the heart. 

‘ % A 

Iso well approve of your generofity to poor Belton’s 
fider, that I have made Mowbray give up his legacy, as I 
do mine, towards her India Bonds. When I come to 
town, Tourville fhall do the like; and we will buy each a 
ring, to wear in memory of the honed fellow, with our own 
money, that we may perform his will, as well as our own. 

My fellow rides the red of the night. I charge you. 
Jack, if you would fave his life, that you fend him not 
back emj ty-handed. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Mr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 


Thwfday night, Aug. 3 I. 


\T f HEN I concluded my laft, I hoped, that my next 
* * attendance upon this furprifing lady would furnifh 
me with fome particulars as agreeable as now could be 
hoped for from the declining way fhe is in, by reafon of 
the welcome letter fhe had received from her coufin Mor- 
den. But it proved quite otherwiie to me, tho’ not to her - 
felj', for I think I never was more fhocked in my life 
than on the occafion I fhall mention prefently. 

When I attended her about feven in the evening, fhe 
told me, that fhe had found herfelf fince I went in a 
very petulant way. Strange, fhe faid, that the pleafure 
fhe had received from her coufin’s letter fhould have had 
fuch an effett upon her. But fhe had given way to a com¬ 
parative humour, as fhe might call it, and thought it very 
hard, that her nearer relations had not taken the methods 
with her, which her coufin Morden had begun with j by 
inquiring into her merit or demerit, and giving her caufe 
a fair audit before condemnation. 

She had hardly faid this, when fhe ftartedf and a blufli 
overfpread her face, on hearing, as I aHo did, a fort of 
lumbering noife upon the flairs, as if a large trunk were 
bringing up between two people : And, looking upon me 
with an eye of concern, Blunderers! faid fhe, they have 
brought in fomething two hours before the time.— Don’t 
be furprifed. Sir : It is all to fa veyou trouble. 

Before I could fpeak, in came Mrs. Smith: O Ma¬ 
dam, faid fhe, What have you done ?—Mrs. Lovick, en¬ 
tering, made the fame exclamation. Lord have mercy 
upon me. Madam, cry’d I, what have you done!—For, 
fhe flepping at the inftant to the door, the women told 
me, itwasacofhn.— O Lovelace! that thou had ft been 
there at the moment! — Thou, the caufer of all thefe 
Blocking fcenes! Surely thou couldft not have been lefs 
affe&ed than I, who have no guilt, as to her, to anfwer for. 

With an intrepidity of a piece with the preparation, 
having directed them to carry it into her bedchamber, fhe 
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returned to us: They were not to have brought it in till 
after dark, faid fhe—Pray, excufe me, Mr. Belford: And 
don’t you, Mrs. Lovick, be concerned: Nor you, Mrs. 
Smith. Why fhould you ? There is nothing more in it, 
than the unufualnefs of the thing. Why may we not be 
as reafonably fhocked at going to the church where are 
the monuments of our anceftors, with whofe duft we even 
h'ipe our duft fhall be one day mingled, as to be moved at 
fuch a fight as this r 

We all remaining lilent, the women having their aprons 
at their eyes—Why this concern for nothing at all, faid 
{he ?— If I am to be blamed for any thing, it is for {hewing 
too much folicitude, as it may be thought, for this earthly 
part. I love to do every-thmg for myfelf that T can do. 

] ever did. Every other material point is fo far done and 
taken care of, that I have had leifure for things of lefTer 
moment. Minuteneffes may be obferved, where greater 
articles are not negledled for them. I might have had this 
to order, perhaps, when lefs fit to order it. I have no 
mother, no fifter, no Mrs. Norton, no Mifs Howe, near 
me. Some of you muft have feen this in a few days, if 
not now; perhaps have had the friendly trouble of direct¬ 
ing it. And what is the difference of a few days to you % 
when I ain gratified, rather than difcompofed by it ?—I 
fhall not die*the fooner for fuch a preparation.—Should 
not every-body make their will, that has any-thing to be¬ 
queath ? And who, that makes a will, fhould be afraid of 
a coffin ?—My dear friends (to the women), I have con- 
fidered thefe things; do not give me reafon to think you 
have not,, with fuch an objeCl before you, as you have 
had in me, for weeks. 

How reafonable was all this !— It {hewed, indeed, that 
fhe herfelf had well confidered of it. But yet we could 
not help being {hocked at the thoughts of the coffin thus 
brought in: The lovely perfon before our eyes, who is 
in all likelihood fo foon to fill it. 

We were all lilent ftill, the women in grief, I in a man¬ 
ner ftunned. She would not afk me , lhe faid; but would 
be glad, lince it had thus earlier than lhe had intended been 
brought in, that her two good friends would walk in and 
look upon it. They would be lefs fhocked, when it was 
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made more familiar to their eye, than while their thoughts 
ran large upon it. Don’t you lead back, faid lhe, a flatt¬ 
ing fteed to the object he is apt to ftart at, in order to fa¬ 
miliarize him to it, and cure his flatting ? The fame rea- 
fon will hold in this cafe. Come, my good friends, I will 
lead you in. - . 

I took my leave; telling her lhe had done wrong, very 
wrong; and ought not, by any means, to have fuch an 
object before her. 

The women followed her in.— ’Tis a ftrange Sex! No¬ 
thing is too ihocking for them to look upon, or fee ailed, 
that has but Novelty and Curiolity in it. 

Down I polled; got a chair ; and was carried home, 
extremely (hocked and difcompofed: Yet, weighing the 
lady’s arguments, I know not why I was fo affeiled—ex¬ 
cept, as (he faid, at the unufualnefs of the thing. 

While I waited for a chair, Mrs. Smith came down, 
and told me, that there were devices and infcriptions upon - 
the lid. Lord blefs me 1 Is a coffin a proper fubjeil to dif- r 
play fancy upon ?—But thefe great minds cannot avoid do¬ 
ing extraordinary things ! 


LETTER XXXII. 

¥ 4 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Friday Morn. Sept. I. 

I T is furpriling, that I, a man , Ihould be fo much affeiled 
as I was, at fuch an objeil as is the fubjeil of my for- * 
mer letter; who alfo, in my late uncle’s cafe, and poor 
Belton’s, had the like before me, and the direiling of it: 
When lhe, a woman, of fo weak and tender a frame, who 
was to fill it (fo foon, perhaps, to fill it!) could give orders 
about it, and draw out the devices upon it, and explain 
them with fo little concern as the women tell me fhe did 
to them laft night, after I was gone. 

I really was ill, and reftlefs all night. Thou wert the 
hibjedl of my execration, as lhe of my admiration, all the 
time I was quite awake: And, when I dozed, I dreamt: 
of nothing but of flying hour-glafles, deaths heads, fpades, 
mattocks, and Eternity ; the hint of her devices (as given, 
aae by Mrs. Smith) running in my head.. 
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However, not being able to keep away from Smith’s, 

I went thither about feven. The lady was juft gone out: 
She had llept better, I found, than I, tho’ her folemn repo- 
fitory was under her window not far from her bed-fide. 

I was prevailed upon by Mrs. Smith and her nurfe Shel¬ 
burne (Mrs. Lovick being abroad with her) to go up and 
look at the devices. Mrs. Lovick has lince (hewn me a 
copy of the draught by which all was ordered. And I 
will give thee a Iketch of the fymbols. 

The principal device, neatly etched on a plate of white 
metal, is a crowned ferpent, with its tail in its mouth, 
forming a ring, the emblem of Eternity, and in the circle 
made by it is this infcription: 

CLARISSA H A R L O W E. 
APRIL X. 

[Then the year] 

ABtat. xix. 

For ornaments: At top, an hour-glafs winged. At 
bottom, an urn. 

Under the hour-glafs, on another plate this infcription: 

Here the wickedceafe from troubling : And here the 
•weary be at reft. Job iii. 17. 

Over the urn, near the bottom: 

7 "urn again unto thy reft, O my foul! For the Lord hath 
rewarded thee: And why ? Thou haft delivered my 
foul from death; mine eyes from tears; and my feet 
from falling. Pf. cxvi. 7, 8. 

Over this text is the head of a white lily fnapt Ihort off, 
and juft falling from the ftalk; and this infcription over 
that, between the principal plate and the lily: 

The days of man are hut as grafs . For he four ifhcth 
as a flower of the field: For , as foon as the wind 
goeth over it , it is gone ; and the place thereof Jhall 
know it no more. Pf. ciii. 15* 

She excufed herfelf to the women, on the fcore of her 
youth, and being ufed to draw for her needleworks, for 
having {hewn more fancy than would perhaps be thought 
fwitable on fo folemn an occafion. 

The date, April 10. lhe accounted for, as not being able 
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td tell what her clofing-day would be; and as That was 
the fatal day of her leaving her father’s houfe. ; 

She difcharged the undertaker’s bill, after I was gone, 
with as much chearfulnefs as lhe could ever have paid for the 
cloaths fhe fold to purchafe this her palace: For fuch lhe 
called it} reflecting upon herfelf for the expenfivenefs of 
it, faying, That they might obferve in her , that pride 
left not poor mortals to the laft : But indeed ihe did not 
know but her father would permit it, when furnilhed, to 
be carried down to be depoflted with her anceftors; and, 
in that cafe, lhe ought not to diferedit them in her laft ap¬ 
pearance. 

It is covered with fine black cloth, and lined with white 
fatten; foon, lhe faid, to be tarnilhed by viler earth than 
any it could be covered by. 

The burial-drefs was brought home with it. The wo¬ 
men had curiofity enough, I fuppofe, to fee her open 
That, if lhe did open it. —- And, perhaps, thou wouldll- 
have been glad to have been prefent, to have admired it 
too! 

Mrs. Lovick faid, lhe took the liberty to blame her; 
and wilhed the removal of fuch an objeCl—from her bed¬ 
chamber l at leaft : And was fo affe&ed with the noble an- 
fwer lhe made upon it, that lhe entered it down, the mo¬ 
ment lhe left her. 

To perfons in health, faid lhe, this fight may be fhock- 
ing; and the preparation, and my unconcernednefs in it, 
may appear affeCted : But to me, who have had fo gradual 
a weaning-time from the world, and fo mnch reafon not 
to love it, I mull fay, I dwell on, I indulge (and, ftri&ly 
fpeaking, I enjoy) the thoughts of death. For, believe 
me (looking fledfallly at the awful receptacle) : Believe 
what at this infiant I feel to be moll true. That there is 
fuch a vail fuperiority of weight and importance in the 
thought of death, and its hoped-for happy confequences, 
that it in a manner annihilates all other confiderations and 
concerns. Believe me, my good friends, it does what nothing 
elfe can do; It teaches me, by llrengthening in me the force 
of the divinell example, to forgive the injuries I have re¬ 
ceived ; and Ihuts out the remembrance of pall evils from 
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And now let me a(k thee, Lovelace, Doll thou think, 
that, when the time (hall come that thou (halt be obliged* 
to launch into the boundlefs ocean of Eternity, thou wilt 
be able (any more than poor Belton was) to adt thy part 
with fuch true heroifm, as this fweet and tender bloflom of 
a woman has manifefted, and continues to manifeft! 

O no! it cannot be f— And why cannot it be ?— The 
reafon is evident: She has no wilful errors to look back 
upon with felf-reproach—and her mind is (lengthened by 
the confolations which flow from that religious redlitude 
which has been the guide of all her adtions; and which 
has taught her rather to choofe to be a fufferer, than an 
aggreflor ! 

This was the fupport of the divine Socrates, as thou hail 
read. When led to execution, his wife lamenting that he 
fhould fuffer being innocent, Thou fool, faid he, wouldlt 
thou wi(h me to be guilty ? 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Mr. Belford,* 71 > Robert Lovelace, EJq\ 

Friday , Sept. 1. 


an 


H OW aftonilhing, in themidft of fuch affedling fcenes, 
is thy mirth on what thou called my afpira - 

tions ! Never, furely, was there fuch another man in this 
world, thy talents and thy levity taken together !-Surely, 
what I (hall fend thee with this will affedt thee. If not, 
nothing can, till thy own hour come: — And heavy will 
then thy refledlions be ! 

I am glad, however, that thou enabled me to allure the 
lady, that thou wilt no more moled her; that is to fay, in 
other words. That, after having ruined her fortunes, and 
all her worldly profpedls, thou wilt be fo gracious, as to 
let her lie down and die in peace. 

Thy giving up to poor Belton’s lifler the little legacy, 
and thy undertaking to make Mowbray and Tourville fol¬ 
low thy example, is, I mud fay to thy honour, of a piece 
with thy generofity to thy Rofe-bud and herJohnny; and 
to a number of other good adtions, in pecuniary matters; 
altho’ thy Rofe-bud’s is, I believe, the only indance where 
a pretty woman was concerned, of fuch a difinteredcd 
bounty. Upon 
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Upon my faith, Lovelace, I love to praife thee ; and 
often and often, as thou knoweft, have I Jiudied for occa- 
fions to do it: Infomuch that when for the life of me I 
could not think of any-thing done by thee that deferved 
it, I have taken pains to applaud the not ungraceful man¬ 
ner in which thou haft performed a&ions that merited the 
gallows. 

Now thou art fo near, I will difpatch my fervant to 
thee, if occafion requires. But, I fear, I fhall foon give 
thee the news thou apprehendeft. For I am juft now fent 
for by Mrs. Smith ; w’ho has ordered the mefl'enger to tell 
me, that fhe knew not if the lady will be alive when I 
come. 

Friday , Sept. i. tivo o' clock, at Smiths. 

I could not clofe my letter in fuch an uncertainty as 
mud have added to your impatience. For you have, on 
feveral occafions, convinced me, that the fufpenfe you 
love to give would be the greateft torment to you that you 
could receive. A common cafe with all aggreflive and 
violent fpirits, I believe. I will juft mention then (your 
fervant waiting here till I have written), that the lady has 
had two very fevere fits: In the laft of which, whilft fhe 
lay, „they fent to the doctor, and Mr. Goddard, who both 
advifed, that a mefl'enger fhould be difpatched for me, as 
her executor; being doubtful, whether, if (he had a third, 
it would not carry her off. 

She was tolerably recovered by the time I came; and 
the doctor made her promife before me, that fhe would 
not attempt any more, while fo weak, to go abroad; for, 
by Mrs. Lovick’s defcription, who attended her, the fhort- 
nefs of her breath, her extreme weaknefs, and the fervor 
of her devotions when at church, were contraries, which, 
pulling different ways (the foul afpiring, the body finking) 
tore her tender frame in pieces. 

So much for the prefent. I (hall detain Will, no longer, 
than juft to beg, that you will fend me back this pacquer, 
and the laft. Your memory is A fo good, that once reading 
is all you ever give, or need to give, to any-thing. And 
who but ourfelves can make out our chambers, were you 
inclined to let any-body fee what paffes between us ? If I 

cannot 
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cannot be obliged, I (hall be tempted to with hold what I 
write, till I have time to take a copy of it ( a ). 

A letter from Mifs Howe is juft now brought by a par* 
ticular meffenger, who fays he muft carry back a few 
lines in return. But, as the lady is juft retired to lie 
down, the man is to call again by-and-by. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. 

XJxbridge , Sept, i. twelve o' clock at night. 

Send you the papers with this. You muft account to 
me honeftly and fairly when I fee you for the ear- 
neftnefs with which you write for them. And then alfo 
will we talk about the contents of your laft difpatch, and 
about fome of your fevere and unfriendly refle&ions. 

Mean time, whatever thou doft, don’t let the wonder¬ 
ful creature leave us 1 Set before her the fin of her prepa¬ 
ration, as if Ihe thought fhe could depart when lhe pleafed. 
She’ll perfuade herfelf, at this rate, that fhe has nothing . 
to do, when all is ready, but to lie down, and go to fleep: 
And fuch a lively fancy as hers will make a reality of a jeft 
at any time. 

A jejt, I call all that has paired between her and me; 
a mere jeft to die for !~For has fhe not, from firft to laft, 
infinitely more triumphed over me, than fufferedfrom me? 

Would the facred regard I have for her purity, even 
for her perfonal as well as intellectual purity, permit, I 
could prove this as clear as the fun. Therefore tell the 
dear creature, fhe muft not be wicked in her piety. There 
is a too much , as well as a too little , even in righteoufnefs. 
Perhaps fhe does not think of that. — O that fhe would 
have permitted my attendance, as obligingly as fhe does of 
thine !— The dear foul ufed to love humour. I remember 
the time that fhe knew how to fmile at a piece of apropos 
humour. And, let me tell thee, a fmile upon the lips 
muft have had its correfpondent chearfulneffes in a heart fo 
fincere as hers. 

Tell 

(a) It may not be amifs to obferve, that Mr. Bclferd’s folicitude to 
get back his letters, was owing to his defne of fulfilling the lady’s wifhes, 
that he would furnifh Mifs Howe with materials to vindicate her me¬ 
mory, 
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Tell the doCtor, I will make over all my pofleflions, 
and all my reverfions, to him, if he will but prolong her 
life for one twelvemonth to come. But for one twelve- 
month, Jack! — He will lofe all his reputation with me, 
and I (hall treat him as Belton did his dodlor, if he cannot : 
do this for me, on fo young a fubjeCl. But Nineteen , Bel- 
ford !— Nineteen cannot fo foon die of grief, if the doCtor 
deferve that name ; and fo blooming and fo fine a confti- 
tution as (he had but three or four months ago ! 

But what need the doctor have afked her leave to write 
to her friends ? Could he not have done it, without letting 
her know any-thing of the matter ? That was one of the 
likelieft means that could be thought of, to bring fome 
of them about her, fince (he is fo defirous to fee them. 
At lead, it would have induced them to fend up her 
favourite Norton. But thefe plaguy folemn fellows are 
great traders in parade: And, for the hearts of them, can¬ 
not get out of it, be the occafion what it will. They’ll 
cram down your throat their poifonous drugs by wholefale, 
without alking you a queftion; and have the afiurance to 
own it to be preferring: But, when they are to do good, 
they are to a(k your confent. 

How the dear creature’s character rifes in every line of 
thy letters!—'But it is owing to the uncommon occafions 
Ihe has met with that (he blazes out upon us with fuch a 
meridian luftre 1 —How, but for thofe occafions, could her 
noble fentiments, her prudent confideration, her forgiving 
fpirit, her exalted benevolence, and her equanimity in 
view of the moll (hocking profpeCts (which fet her in a 
light fo fuperior to all her fex, and even to the philofo- 
phers of antiquity) have been manifefted ? 

I know thou wilt think I am going to claim fome me¬ 
rit to myfelf, for having given her fuch opportunities of 
fignalizing her virtues. But I am not; for, if I did, I mull 
fhare that merit with her implacable relations, who would 
juftly be intitled to two thirds of it, at lead : And my foul 
difdains a partnerfhip in any-thing with fuch a family. 

But this I mention as an anfwer to thy reproaches, that 
I could be fo little edified by perfections, to which, thou 
fuppofeft, I was for fo long together daily and hourly a 
perfonal witnefs—• When, admirable as lhe was in all (ho 
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faid, and in all lhe did, occafion had not at that time ri¬ 
pened, and called forth, thofe amazing perfections which 
now aftonifh and confound me. 

Hence it is, that I admire her more than ever I did ; 
and that my love for her is lefs perfonal y as I may fay, more 
intellectual, than ever I thought it could be to woman. 

Hence alfo it is, that I am confident (would it pleafe 
the Fates to fpare her, and make her mine) I could love 
her with a purity that would draw on my own future, 
as well as infure her temporal happinefs.— And hence, 
by neceflary confequence, lhall I be the moll miferable of 
all men, if I am deprived of her. 

Thou feverely refleCteft upon me for my levity in the 
Abbey inftance. And I will be ingenuous enough to own, 
that as thou fecit not my heart, there may be palfages in 
every one of my letters, which (the melancholy occafion 
conlidered) deferve thy molt pointed rebukes. But, faith. 
Jack, thou art fuch a tragi-comical mortal, with thy leaden 
afpirations at one time, and thy flying hour-glafles and 
dreaming terrors at another, that, as Prior fays. What 
ferious is, thou turn'Jl to farce j and it is impoflible to keep 
within the bounds of decorum or gravity, when one reads 
what thou writelt. 

But to reftrain myfelf (for my conftitutional gaiety was 
ready to run away with me again) I will repeat, I muft 
ever repeat, that I am moft egregioufly affeCIed with the 
circumftances of the cafe: And, were this paragon actu¬ 
ally to quit the world, fhould never enjoy myfelf one 
hour together, tho’ I were to live to the age of Methufa- 
lem. 

Indeed it is to this deep concern , that my very levity is 
owing: For I ftruggle. and ftruggle, and try to buffet 
down thefe reflections as they rife; and when I cannot do 
it, I am forced, as I have often faid, to try to make my¬ 
felf laugh, that I may not cry ; for one or other I muft 
do : And is it not philofophy carried to the higheft pitch, 
for a man to conquer fuch tumults of foul as I am fome- 
times agitated by, and, in the very height of the llorm, 
to be able to quaver out an horfe-laugh ? 

Your Seneca^s, your Epidetus’s, and the reft of your 
ftoical tribe, with all their apatby-nonfenfe, could not 
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'come up to this. They could forbear wry faces: Bodily 
pains they could well enough feem to fupport; and that 
was all: But the pangs of their own fmitten-down fouls 
they could not laugh over, tho’ they could at the follies of 
others. They read grave le&ures ; but they were grave. 
This high point of philofophy, to laugh and be merry in 
the midft of the moft foul-harrowing woes, when the heart- 
llrings are juft burfting afunder, was referved for thy Love¬ 
lace. 

There is fomething owing to conftitution, I own ; and 
that this is the laughing-time of my life. For what a woe 
muft that be, which for an hour together can mortify a man 
of fix or feven and twenty, in high blood and fpints, of a 
naturally gay difpofitjpn, who can fing, dance, and ferib- 
ble, and take and give delight in them all ?—But then my 
grief, as my joy, is {harper-pointed than moft other mens; 
and, like what Dolly Welby once told me, deferibing the 
parturient throes, if there were not lucid intervals — if 
they did not come and go — there would be no bearing 
them. 

Qp Op 

After all, as I am fo little diftant from the dear crea¬ 
ture, and as (he is fo very ill, I think I cannot excufe my- 
felf from making her one vifit. Neverthelefs, if I thought 

her fo near--(What word fhall I ufe, that my foul is 

not (hocked at!) and that (he would be too much difcom - 
fofed by a vifit; I w r ould not think of it. — Yet how can 
I bear the recolle&ion, that, when fhe laft went from me 
(her innocence fo triumphant over my premeditated guilt, 
as was enough to reconcile her to life, and to fet her above 
the fenfe of injuries fo nobly fuftained) that (he (hould 
then depart wdth an incurable fra< 5 lure in her heart; and 
that that (hould be the laft time I (hould ever fee her !— 
How, how can I bear this reflection ! 

O Jack! how my confcience, that gives edge even to 
thy blunt reflections, tears me!—Even this moment would 
I give the world to pulh the cruel reproacher from me by 
one gay intervention !—Sick of myfelf!— Sick of the re¬ 
membrance of my vile plots; and of my light , my momen¬ 
tary eeftafy (Villainous burglar, felon, thief, that l was!) 
which has brought upon me fuch durable and fuch heavy 
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remorfe F what would I give that I had not been guilty 
of fuch barbarous and ungrateful perfidy to the moil ex¬ 
cellent of God’s creatures! 

I would end, methinks, with one fprightlier line !— 
but it will not be —Let me tell thee then, and rejoice at 
it if thou wilt, that I am 

lnexprej/ibly miferable . 

LETTER XXXV. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Sat. morning,, Sepf. 2. 

I H A V E fome little pleafure given me by thine, juft - 
now brought me. 1 fee now, that thou haft a little 
humanity left. Would to heaven, for the dear lady’s fake, 
as well as for thy own, that thou hadft romaged it up from 
all the dark forgotten corners of thy foul a little fooner! 

The lady is alive, and ferene, and calm, and has all her 
noble intellc&s clear and ftrong: But Nineteen will not 
however fave her. She fays, fhe will now-content herfelf 
with her clofet-duties, and the vilits of the parifh-minifter; 
and will not attempt to go out. Nor, indeed, will (he, I 
am afraid, ever walk up or dow ? n a pair of flairs again. 

I am forry at my foul to have this to fay: But it would 
be a folly to flatter thee. 

As to thy feeing her, I believe the leaft hint of that fort, 
now, would cut off fome hours of her life. 

What has contributed to her ferenity, it feems, is. That, 
taking the alarm her fits gave her, (he has intirely finifhed, 
and flgned and fealed, her laft will: Which fhehad defer¬ 
red doing till this time, in hopes, as (he faid, of fome 
good news from Harlowe-Place; which would have occa- 
fioned the alteration of fome paffages in it. 

Mifs Howe’s letter was not given her till four in the af¬ 
ternoon, yefterdayj at what time the meflenger returned 
for an anfwer. She admitted him to her prefence in the 
dining-room, ill as fhe then was; and would have written 
a few lines, as defired by Mifs Howe ; but, not being able 
to hold a pen, (he bid the meflenger tell her, that fhe hoped 
to be well enough to write a long letter by the next day's 
poft > and would not now detain him,* 
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Saturday , Jix in the Afternoon . 

T called juft now, and found the lady writing to Mifs 
Howe. She made me a melancholy compliment, that 
fhe (hewed me not Mifs Howe's letter, becaufe I (hould 
foon have that and all her papers before me. But fhe told 
me, that Mifs Howe had very confiderately obviated to 
Colonel Morden feveral things which might have occa- 
fioned mifapprehenfions between him and me; and had 
likewife put a lighter conftrudlion, for the fake of peace, 
on fome of your a&ions, than they deferved. 

She added, That her coufin Morden was warmly en¬ 
gaged in her favour with her friends: And one good piece 
of news Mifs Howe’s letter contained j that her father 
would give up fome matters, which (appertaining to her 
of right) would make my executorlhip the eafier in fome 
particulars that had given her a little pain. 

She owned (he had been obliged to leave off (in the let¬ 
ter fhe was writing) thro’ weaknefs. 

Will, fays, he (hall reach you to-night. I (hall fend in 
the- morning; and if I find her not worfe, will ride to 
Edgware, and return in the afternoon. 

LETTER. XXXVI. 

Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

My dearefi Friend, Fuefday , Aug. 29. 

I I Am at length returned to this place ; and had intended 
* to wait on you in London : But my mamma is very 
ill—Alas! my dear, fhe is very ill indeed — And you are 
likewife very ill — I fee that by yours of the 25th — 
What fhall I do, if I lofe two fuch near, and dear, and 
tender friends ? She was taken ill yefterday at our laft 
ftage in our return home—And has a violent furfeit and 
fever, and the doftors are doubtful about her. 

If flie fhould die, how will all my pertneffes to her fly 
in my face!—Why, why, did I ever vex her ?—She fays 
I have been all duty and obedience !—She kindly forgets 
all my faults, and remembers every-thing I have been lb 
happy as to oblige her in. And this cuts me to the heart. 

I fee, I fee, my dear, you are very bad—And T cannot 

bear it. Do, my beloved Mifs Harlowe, if you can be 

better, 
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better, do, for my fake, be better; and fend me word of it. 
Let the bearer bring me a line. Befure you fend me a 
line. If I bfe you, my more than filler' and lofe my 
mamma, I lhall diftrull my own conduct, and will not 
marry. And why Ihould I ?—Creeping, cringing in court- 

O my dear, thefe men are a vile race of Reptiles in 
our aay t and mere Bears in their onvn. See in Lovelace 
all that was defirable in figure, in birth, and in fortune: 
But in his heart a devil F—See in Hickman—Indeed, my 
dear I cannot tell what any-body can fee in Hickman, to 
be always preaching in his favour. And is it to be ex¬ 
pected, that I, who could hardly bear controul from a 
mother, Ihould take it from a hulband ?— From one too, 
who has neither more wit, nor more underianding, than 
myfelf? Yet He to be my inflruftor !-So he will, I fuppofe; 
but more by the infolence of his will, than by the meru 
of his counfel. It is in vain to think of it.—I cannot be 
a wife to any man breathing whom I at prefent know.-^ 
i his I the rather mention now, becaufe, on my mother’s 
danger, I know you will be for prefiing me the fooner to 
throw myfelf into another fort of protection, Ihould I be 
deprived of her. But no more of this fubjeft, or indeed 
o any other; for I am obliged to attend my mamma, 
who cannot bear me out of her fight. 

My mother, Heaven be praifed ! has had a fine night, 
and is much better. Her fever has yielded to medicine f 
And now I can write once more with freedom and eafe to 
you, in hopes that alfo are better. If this be granted 
to my prayers, I lhall again be happy. I write with Hill 
the more a.acrity, as I have an opportunity given me to 
touch upon a fubjeCt in which you are nearly concerned. 

ou mull know then, my dear, that your coufin Mor- 
den has been here with me. He told me of an interview 
he had on Monday at Lord M’s with Lovelace; and alked 

me abundance of quellions about you, and about that 
villainous man. 

I could have raifed a fine flame between them if I 
would: But, obferving that he is a man of very lively 

a “ d , bellevm g you would be miferable if any- 
g Ihould happen to him from a quarrel with a man who 
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is known to have fo many advantages at his fword, I 
made not the woril of the fubjedls we talked of. But, 
as I could not tell untruths in his favour, you mull 
think I faid enough to make him curfe the wretch. 

I don’t find, well as they all ufed to refped! Colonel 
Morden, that he has influence enough upon them to bring 
them to any terms of reconciliation. 

What can they mean by it!—But your brother is come 
home, it feems.: So, The honour of the houfe—The re¬ 
putation of the family, is all the cry !• 

The Colonel is exceedingly out of humour with them 
all. Yet has he not hitherto, it feems, feen your brutal 
brother.—I told him how ill you were, and communicated 
to him fome of the contents of your letter. He admired ^ 
you, curfed Lovelace , and raved again!! ail your family 
He declared, that they were all unworthy of you. 

At his earneft requeft, I permitted him to take fome 
brief notes of fuch of the contents of your letter to me, 
as I thought I could read to him ; and, particularly, of 
your melancholy conclufion (a). 

He fays. That none of your friends think you fo ill as 
you are; nor will believe it.—He is fure they all love 
you, and that dearly too. 

If they do, their prefent hardnefs of heart will be the 
fubjed! of everlailing remorfe to them Ihould you be 
taken from us — But now it feems (barbarous wretches!) 
you are to fujfer within an inch of your life. 

He alked me quellions about Mr. Belford : And when 
he had heard what I had to fay of that gentleman, and his 
dilinterefted fervices to you, he raved at fome villainous 
furmifes thrown out again!! you by that officious pedant. 
Brand: Who, but for his gown, 1 find, would come off 
poorly enough between your coufin and Lovelace. 

He was fo uneafy about you himfelf, that on Thurfday 
the 24th he fent up an hone!! ferious man (£), one Alfton, 
a gentleman farmer, to inquire of your condition, your 
vifiters, &c. who brought him word, that you was very 
ill, and was put to great ftreights to fupport yourfelf : But 
as this was told him by the gentlewoman of the houfe 
where you lodge, who it feems mingled with it fome tart, 

tho’ 

[a) See p. 6 j « (£) See p, 37. 
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tho’ deferved, reflexions upon your relations cruelty, it was 
not credited by them : And 1 myfelf hope it cannot be 
true ; for furely you could not be fo unjuft ‘, I will fay, to 
my friendfhip, as to futfer any inconveniencies for want of 
money. I think I could not forgive you, if it were fo. 

The Colonel (as one of your trullees) is refolved to fee 
you put into polfeflion of your eftate: And, in the mean 
time, he has actually engaged them to remit to him, for 
you, the produce of it accrued fince your grandfather’s 
death ( a very confiderable fum ); and propofes himfelf 
to attend you with it. But, by a hint he dropt, I find you 
had difappointed fome people’s littlenefs, by not writing 
to them for money and fupplies j fince they were deter¬ 
mined to dillrefs you, and to put you at defiance. 

Like all the reft !-I hope I may fay that without offence. 

Your coufin imagines, that, before a reconciliation 
takes place, they will infift, that you (hall make fuch a 
will, as to that eftate, as they ftiall approve of: But he 
declares, he will not go out of England till he has feen ju- 
ftice done you by every-body ; and that you fhall not be im- 
pofed on either by friend or foe— 

By relation or foe, fhould he not have faid ? — For a 
friend will not impofe upon a friend. 

So, my dear, you are to buy your peace , if fome people 
were to have their wills! 

Your coufin [not /, my dear, tho’ it was always my 
opinion (a)] fays, that the whole family is too rich to be 
either humble , confederate, or contented . And as for himfelf, 
he has an ample fortune, he fays, and thinks of leaving it 
wholly to you. 

Had this villain Lovelace confulted his worldly in- 
tereft only, what a fortune would he have had in you, 
even altho’ your marrying him had deprived you of'your 
paternal fhare ? 

I am obliged to leave off here. But having a good deal 
flill to write, and my mother better, I will purfue the fub- 
jeX in another letter, altho’ I fend both together. I need 
not fay how much I am, and will ever be. 

Tour ajfeefiionate , c. 

r". Anna Howe; 


( a) See Vol, u p, 55. 
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LETTER. XXXVII. 


Mifs Howe, To Mifs Clarissa Harlov.'E. 


Thurfday , Aug. 3 1. 

T H E Colonel thought fit once to fpeak it to the praife 
of Lovelace’s generofty y that (as a man of honour 
ought ) he took to himfelf all die blame, and acquitted you 
of the confequences of the precipitate Hep you had taken; 
fince, he faid, as you loved him, and was in his power, he 
mi'Ji have had advantages, which he would not have had, if 
you had continued at your father’s, or at any friend’s. 

Mighty generous , I faid (were it as he fuppofed) in 
fuch infolent refle&ers, the bell of them; who pretend to 
clear reputations, which never had been fullied y but by 
falling into their dirty acquaintance ! But in this cafe, I 
added, that there was no need of any-thing but the drifted 
truth, to demonftrate Lovelace to be the blacked of vil¬ 
lains, You the brighted of innocents. 

This he catch’dat; and fwore, that could he find, that 
there were any-thing uncommon or barbarous in the fie¬ 
ri udlion, as one of your letters had indeed leemed to im¬ 
ply (That is to fay, my dear, any-thing 'worfe than per¬ 
jury, breach of faith, and abufe of a generous confi¬ 
dence !—Sorry fellows!) he would avenge his coufin to 
the utmoft. / 

I urged your apprehenfions on this head from your lad 
letter to me: But he feemed capable of taking what I 
know to be real greatnefs of foul, in an unworthy fenfe: 
For he mentioned direftly upon it, the expectation your 
friends had, that you Ihould (previous to any reconcilia¬ 
tion with them) appear in a court of judice againd the 
villain — If you could do it with the advantage to your- 
felf that I hinted might be done. 

And truly, if I would have heard him, he had indelicacy 
enough to have gone into the nature of the proof of the 
£rime upon which they wanted to have Lovelace arraign¬ 
ed : Yet this is a gentleman improved by travel and learn¬ 
ing !—Upon my word, my dear, I, who have been ac- 
cuftomed to the mod delicate converfation ever fince I 
1 had 
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had the honour to know you, defpife this Sex, from the 
gentleman to the peafant. 

Upon the whole, I find that Mr. Morden has a very 
flender notion of womens virtue, in particular cafes: For 
which reafon I put him down, tho’ your favourite, as one 
who is not intitled to cajl the JirJl Jlone. 

I never knew a man who deferved to be well thought 
of himfelf for his morals, who had a flight opinion of the 
virtue of our Sex in general. For if from the difference 
of temperatnent and education , modefty, chaftity, and piety 
too (and thefe from principle ) are not to be found in our 
Sex preferably to the other, I fhould think it a fign of a 
much worfe nature in ours . 

He even hinted (as from your relations indeed) that it 
is impoflible but there muft be fome ‘will where there is 
much love. Thefe fort of reflections are enough to make 
a woman, who has at heart her own honour and the ho¬ 
nour of her Sex, to look about her, and confider what flie 
is doing when (he enters into an intimacy with thefe 
wretches j fince it is plain, that whenever flie throws her- 
felf into the power of a man, and leaves for him her pa¬ 
rents or guardians, every-body will believe it to be owing 
more to her good luck than to her difcretion, if there be 
not an end of her virtue : And let the man be ever fuch a 
villain to her, flie muft take into her own bofom a (hare 
of his guilty bafenefs. 

I am writing to general cafes. You, my dear, are out 
of the queftion. Your ftory, as I have heretofore faid, 
will afford a warning, as well as an example [a ): For who is 
it that will not infer, That if a perfon of your fortune, 
character, and merit, could not efcape ruin, after fhe had 
put herfelf into the power of her hyaena, what can a 
thoughtlefs, fond, giddy creature expect ? 

Every man, they will fay, is not a Lovelace. —True : 
But then, neither is every woman a Clarissa. —And al¬ 
low for the one and the other, the example muft be of ge¬ 
neral ufe. 

I prepared this gentleman to expeCt your appointment 
of Mr. Belford, for an office that we both hope he will 
have no occafion to aCt in (nor any-body elfe) for many, 
very many years to come. He was at firft ftartled at it: 
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But, upon hearing your reafons, which had fatisfied me, 
he only faid, That fuch an appointment, were it to take 
place, would exceedingly affedt his other coufins. 

He told me, he had a copy of Lovelace’s letter to you, 
imploring your pardon, and offering to undergo any pe¬ 
nance to procure it [a); and alfo of your anfwer to it (6). 

I find he is willing to hope, that a marriage between 
you may ftill take place ; which, he fays, will heal up all 
breaches. 

I would have written much more-On the following 
particulars efpecially; to wit. Of the wretched man’s 
hunting you out of your lodgings: Of your relations 
flrange implacablcnefs (I am in hafte, and cannot think of 
a w r ord you would like better, juft now) : Of your laft 
letter to Lovelace, to divert him from purfuing you : Of 
your aunt Hervey’s penitential converfation with Mrs. 
Norton : Of Mr. Wyerley’s renewed addrefs: Of your 
leflons in Hickman’s behalf, fo approveable, were the man 
more fo than he is : But indeed I am offended with him 
at this inllant, and have been thefe two days:—Of your 
lifter’s tranfportation-projcdl:—And of twenty and twenty 
other things :~But am obliged to leave off, to attend my two 
coufins Spilfworth, and my coufin Herbert, who are come 
to vifit us on account of my mother’s illnefs.— I will 
therefore difpatch thefe by Rogers; and if my mother gets 
well foon (as I hope fhe will) I am refolved to fee you in 
town, and tell you every-thing that now is upon my mind; 
and particularly, mingling my foul with yours, how much 
I am, and will ever be, my dearefl: dear friend, 

Tour aftfeflionate 

Anna Howe. 

Let Rogers bring one line, I pray you. I thought to 
have fent him this afternoon ; but he cannot fet out 
till to-morrow morning early. 

I cannot exprefs how much your flaggering lines, and 
your conclufion, affect me ? 

(<j) See VoL vi. p. 346. (Jb) See Vd . \L p. 356. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


Air. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq \ 


Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. 


I Wonder not at the impatience your fervant tells me yon 
exprefs to hear from me. I was defigning to write you 
a long letter, and was juft returned from Smith’s for that 
purpofe; but, fince you are fo urgent, you mud be 
contented with a fhort one. 

I attended the lady this morning, juft before I fet out 
for Edgware. She was fo ill over-night^ that (he was 
obliged to leave her letter to Mifs Howe unfinilhed : But 
early this morning lhe made an end of it, and had juft 
fealed it up as I came. She was fo fatigued with writing, 
that lhe told me (he would lie down after I was gone, and 
endeavour to recruit her fpirits. 

They had fent for Mr. Goddard, when lhe was fo ill 
Jaft night; and not being able to fee him out of her 
own chamber, he, for the firft time, faw her houfe , as lhe 
calls it. He was extremely Ihocked and concerned at it; 
and chid Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick for not perfuading 
her to have fuch an objett removed from her bedchamber: 
And when they excufed themfelves on the little authority 
it was reafonable to fuppofe they muft have with a lady 
fo much their fuperior, he reflefted warmly on thofe who 
had more authority, and who left her to proceed in fuch 
a fhocking and folemn whimfy, as he called it. 

It is placed near the window, like a harpiichord, tho’ 
covered over to the ground : And when (he is fo ill, that 
lhe cannot well go to her clofet, lhe writes and reads upon 
it, as others would upon a delk or table. But (only as lhe 
was fo ill laft night) Hie choofes not to fee any-body in 
that apartment. 

I went to Edgware ; and, returning in the evening, at¬ 
tended her again. She had a letter brought her from Mrs. 
Norton (a long one, as it feems by its bulk) juft before I 
came. But lhe had not opened it ; and faid, That as lhe 
was pretty calm and compofed, file was afraid to look into 

the contents, left fhe fhould be ruftled; expedlinr - 

to hear of nothing that could do her good or ; 
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pleafure from that good woman’s dear hard-hearted neigh¬ 
bours , as Ihe called her own relations. 

Seeing her fo weak and ill, I withdrew ; nor did (he 
defire me to tarry, as fometimes ffie does, when I make 
a motion to depart. 

By Mrs. Smith I had fome hints, as I went away, that 
(he had appropriated that evening to fome offices, that 
were to fave trouble, as ffie called it, after her departure; 
and had been giving her nurfe, and Mrs. Lovick, and 
Mrs. Smith, orders about what ffie would have done when 
(he 'was gone ; and I believe they were of a very delicate 
and afte&ing nature; but Mrs. Smith defcended not to 
particulars. 

The Do&or had been with her, as well as Mr. Goddard; 
and they both joined W'ith great earneftnefs to perfuade 
her to have her houfe removed out of her fight: But ffie 
allured them, that it gave her pleafure and fpirits; and, 
being a necelfary preparation, ffie wondered they ffiould 
be furprifed at it, when ffie had not any of her family 
about her, or any old acquaintance, on whofe care and 
exa&nefs in thefe punctilio's, as ffie called them, ffie 
could rely. 

The Doctor told Mrs. Smith, that he believed ffie would 
hold out long enough for any of her friends to have notice 
of her ftate, and to fee her, and hardly longer; and fince 
he could not find, that ffie had any certainty of hearing 
from or feeing her coufin Morden (which made it plain, 
that her relations continued inflexible) he would go home, 
and write a letter to her father, take it as ffie would. 

She had fpent great part of the day in intenfe devo¬ 
tions ; and to-morrow morning ffie is to have with her 
the fame clergyman who has often attended her; from 
whofe hands ffie will again receive the Sacrament. 

Thou feeft, Lovelace, that all is preparing, that all will 
be ready; and I am to attend her to-morrow afternoon, 
to take fome inftru&ions from her in relation to my part 
in the office to be performed for her. And thus, omitting 
the particulars of a fine converfation between her and 
Mrs. Lovick, which the latter acquainted me with, as well 
as another between her and the Do&br and Apothecary, 
which I had a deflgn this evening to give you, they being 
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of a very affe&ing nature, I have yielded to your impa¬ 
tience. 

I fhall difpatch Harry to-morrow morning early with 
her letter to Mifs Howe: An offer fhe took very 
kindly ; as fhe is extremely folicitous to leffen that 
young lady’s apprehenfions for her on not hearing 
from her by Saturday's poll: And yet, to write the 
truth, how can her apprehenfions be leffened ? 

LETTER XXXIX. 

Mifs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mifs Howe. 

Saturday , Sept. 2. 

I Write, my beloved Mifs Howe, tho’ very ill Rill: But 
I could not by the return of your meffenger; for I 
was then unable to hold a pen. 

Your mother’s illnefs (as by the firft part of your letter) 
gave me great diftrefs for you, till I read further : You 
bewail it as it becomes a daughter fo fenfible. May you 
be blelfed in each other for many, very many, happy 
years to come 1 I doubt not, that even this fudden and 
grievous indifpofition, by the frame it has put you in, and 
the apprehenfion it has given you of lofing fo dear a mo¬ 
ther, will contribute to the happinefs I wilh you : For, 
alas \ my dear, we never know how to value the bleflings 
we enjoy, till we are in danger of lofing them, or have 
actually loft them: And then, what would we give to have 
them reftored to us ? 

What, I wonder, has again happened between you 
and Mr. Hickman ? Altho’ I know it not, I dare fay it is 
owing to fome pretty petulance, to fome half-ungenerous 
advantage taken of his obligingnefs and afiiduity. Will 
you never, my dear, give the weight You and all our Sex 
ought to give to the qualities of fobriety and regularity of 
life and manners in that Sex ? Muft bold creatures, and 
forward fpirits, for ever, and by the beft and wifeft of us, 
well as by the indifereeteft, be the moft kindly ufed ? 
My dear friends know not, that I ba<ve a&ually fuffered 
within lefs than an inch of ?ny life. 

Poor Mr. Brand! He meant well, I believe. — I am 
afraid all will turn heavily upon him, when he probably 
thought, that he was taking the beft method to oblige : 
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But were he not to have been fo light of belief, and fo 
weakly officious; but had given a more favourable, and, 
it would be ftrange if I could not fay, a jujler report; 
things would have been, neverthelefs, exactly as they are. 

I mult lay down my pen. I am very ill. I believe I 
lhall be better by-and-by. The bad writing would be¬ 
tray me, altho’ I had a mind to keep from you, what the 
event muft foon —— 

Now I refume my trembling pen. Excufi the un- 
fteady writing. It will be fo — 

I have wanted no money: So don’t be angry about 
fuch a trifle as money. Yet am I glad of what you in¬ 
cline me to hope, that my friends will give up the produce 
of my grandfather’s eftate fince it has been in their hands : 
Becaufe, knowing it to be my right, and that they could 
not want it, I had already difpofed of a good part of it; 
and could only hope they would be willing to give it up 
at my laft requeft. And now how rich (hall I think my- 
felf in this my laft ftage ! — And yet I did not want be¬ 
fore — Indeed I did not — For who, that has many Ju- 
ferfluities , can be faid to want ? 

Do not, my dear friend, be concerned that I call it my 
lajl Jlage \ for what is even the long life which in high 
health we wifii for ? What, but, as we go along, a life of 
apprehenfion, fometimes for our friends, oftener for our- 
felves ? And at laft, when arrived at the old age we co¬ 
vet, one heavy lofs or deprivation having fucceeded an¬ 
other, we fee ourfelves ftript, as I may fay, of every-one 
we loved ; and find ourfelves expofed, as uncompanion¬ 
able poor creatures, to the flights, to the contempts, of 
joftling youth, who want to pufti us off the ftage, in hopes 
to pofl'efs what we have And, fuperadded to all, our own 
infirmities every day increafing : Of themfelves enough 
to make the life we wi(hed-for,the greateft difeafe of all! 
Don’t you remember the lines of Howard, which once 
you read to me in my ivy-bower (a) ? 

mmi-. in 

(tf) Thefe are the lines the lady refers to : 

From death we rofe to life : ’Tis but the fame. 

Thro’ life to pafs again from whence we came. 
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In the difpofition of what belongs to me, I have en¬ 
deavoured to do every-thing in the jufteft and befl manner 
I could think of; putting myfelf in my relations places, 
and, in the greater points, ordering my matters as if no 
mifunderftanding had happened. 

I hope they will not think much of fome bequefts where 
wanted, and where due from my gratitude : But if they 
fhould, what is done, is done ; and I cannot now help it. 
Yet I mull repeat, that I hope, I hope, I have pleafed every 
one of them. For I would not, on any account, have it 
thought, that, in my laft difpofition, any-thing undaugh- 
terly, unfifterly, or unlike a kinfworaan, lhould have had 
place in a mind that is fo truly free. (as 1 will prefume to 
fay) from all rpfentment, that it now overflows with gra¬ 
titude and bleffings for the good I have received, altho’ 
it be not all that my heart wilhed to receiye. Were it even 
an bardjbip that 1 was not favoured with more, what is 
it but an hardihip of half a year, againft the moft indulgent 
goodnefs of eighteen years and an half, that ever was 
fhewn to a daughter ? 

My coufin, you tell me, thinks I was off my guard, 
and that I was taken at fome advantage: Indeed, my 
dear, I was not. Indeed I gave no room for advan¬ 
tage to be taken of me. I hope, one day, that will be 
feen, if I have the juftice done me which Mr. Belford af- 
fures me of. 

I fhould hope, that my coufin has not taken the liber¬ 
ties which you, by an obfervation (not unjuft) feem to 
charge him with. For it is fad to think, that the gene¬ 
rality of that Sex fhould make fo light of crimes, which 
they jullly hold fo unpardonable in their own moil inti¬ 
mate relations of ours—Yet cannot commit them without 

With ftisme we fee our Passions can prevail. 

Where Rtafon , Certainty , and Finue fail. 

Honour, that empty name! can death defpife : 

Scorn’d Love, to death, as to a refuge , flies $ 

And Sorrow waits for death with longing eyes. 

Hope triumphs o’er the thoughts of death j and Fate 
C heats fools, and flatters the unfortunate. 

We fear to lofe, what a fmall time muft wafte. 

Till life itfelf gr>ws the difeafe at laft. 

Begging for life, we beg for more decay , 
ju »u. And to be long a dying only pray. 

Go gle 
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doing fuch injuries to other families and individuals, as 
they think themfelves obliged to refent unto death, when 
offered to their own families. 

But we women are too often to blame on this head; 
fince the moft virtuous among us feldom make virtue the 
teft of their approbation of the other: Infomuch that 
a man may glory in his wickednefs of this fort without 
being rejected on that account, even to the faces of wo¬ 
men of unqueftionable virtue. Hence it is, that a liber¬ 
tine feldom thinks himfelf concerned fo much as to lave 
appearances: And what is it not that our Sex fuffers in 
their opinions on this very fcore ? And what have I, more 
than many others, to anfwer for on this very account, in 
the world’s eve ? 

m 

May my ftory be a warning to all, how they prefer a 
libertine to a man of true honour ; and how they permit 
themfelves to be milled (where they mean the befi) by 
the fpecious, yet foolilh hope of fubduing riveted habits, 
and, as I may fay, of altering natures!—The more foolilh, 
as experience might convince us, that there is hardly one 
in ten, of even tolerably happy marriages, in which the 
wife keeps the hold in the huJbancT s affeclions, which Ihe 
had in the lover' s. What influence then can Ihe hope to 
have over the morals of an avowed libertine, who marries 
perhaps for conveniency, who delpifes the tie, and whom, 
it is too probable, nothing but old age, or ficknefs, or 
difeafe. (the confequence of ruinous riot) can reclaim ? 

I am very glad you gave my couf- 

Sunday morning (Sept. $.) fix o'clock. 

Hither I had written, and was forced to quit my pen. 
And fo much weaker and worfe I grew, that had I re- 
fumed it, to have clofed here, it mull have been with fuch 
trembling unfteadinefs, that it would have given you more 
concern for me, than the delay of fending it away by lafl; 
night’s poll c^n do : So I deferred it, to lee how it would 
pleafe God to deal with me. And I find myfelf, after a 
better night than I expected, lively and clear j and hope to 
give you a proof that I do, ip the continuation of my letter, 
which I will purfue as currently as if I had not left off. 

I am glad you fo confiderately gave my coufin Morden 
favourable impreflions of Mr. Belford; fince, otberwife, 
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fome mifunderftanding might have happened between 
them : For altho’ I hope this gentleman is an altered man, 
and in time will be a reformed one, yet is lie one of thofe 
high fpirits that lias been accuftomed to rcfent imaginary 
indignities to himfelf y when, I believe, he has not been 
iludious to avoid giving real offences to others ; men of this 
caft a&ing as if they thought all the world was made to 
bear with them, and they with no-body in it. 

Mr. Lovelace, you tell me, thought fit to intruft my 
coufin with the copy of his letter of penitence to me, and 
with my anfwer to it, rejecting him and his fuit: And 
Mr. Belford moreover acquaints me, how much concerned 
Mr. Lovelace is for his bafenefs, and how freely he accufed 
himfelf to my coufin. This lhews, that the true bravery 
of fpirit is to be above doing a vile adtion ; and that no¬ 
thing fubjedls the human mind to fuch meannefles, as to 
be guilty of wilful wrongs to our fellow-creatures. How 
low, how fordid, are the fubmiflions which elaborate 
bafenefs compels! That that wretch could treat me as he 
did, and then could fo poorly creep to me to be forgiven, 
and to be allowed to endeavour to repair crimes fo wilful, 
fo black, and fo premeditated ! How my foul defpifed 
him for his meannefs on a certain occafion, of which you 
will one day be informed (a) ! And ^iim whom one’s heart 
defpifes, it is far from being difficult to rejedl, had one 
ever fo partially favoured him once. 

Yet am I glad this violent fpirit can thus creep ; that, 
like a poifonous ferpent, he can thus coil himfelf, and 
hide his head in his own narrow circlets; becaufe this 
Hooping, this abafement, gives me hope that no further 
mifchief will enfue. 

All my apprehenfion is, what may happen when I am 
gone ; left then my coufin, or any other of my family, 
ftiould endeavour to avenge me, and rilk their own more 
precious lives on that account. 

If that part of Cain’s curfe were Mr. Lovelace’s, To be 
a fugitive and vagabond in the earth ; that is to fay, if it 
meant no more harm to him, than that he fhould be ob¬ 
liged to travel, as it feems he intends (tho’ I wifh him no 

ill 

( a ) Meaning his meditated fecond violence (See Vd. v. Letter 50. 
and his fucceeding letters to her, fupplicating her pardon. 
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ill in his travels) and I could know it; then Ihould I 
be eafy in the hop’d-for fafety of my friends from his 
Ikilful violence. Oh that I could hear he was a thoufand 
miles off f * 

When I began this letter, I did not think I could have 
run to fuch a length. But ’tis to You, my deareft friend, 
andyott have a title to the fpirits you rai/e and fupport; 
for they are no longer mine, and will fublide the moment 
I ceafe writing to you. 

But what do you bid me hope for, when you tell me, 
that if your mother’s health will permit, you will fee me 
in town ? I hope your mother’s health will be perfected 
as you wilh; but I dare not promife myfelf fo great a fa¬ 
vour ; fo great a blejjing , I will call it—And, indeed, I 
know not if I Ihould be able to bear it now!— 

Yet one comfort it is in your power to give me; and. 
that is, 'Let me know, and very fpeedily it muft be if you 
wilh to oblige me, that all matters are made up between 
you and Mr. Hickman ; to whom, I fee, you are refolved, 
with all your bravery of fpirit, to owe a multitude 
of obligations for his patience with your flightinefs. 
Think of this, my dear proud friend! and think, like- 
wife, of what I have often told you. That Pride, in 
man or woman, is an extreme that hardly ever fails, 
fooner or later, to bring forth its mortifying Contrary. 

May You, my dear Mifs Howe, have no difcomforts, 
but what you make to yourfelf! Thofe, as it will be in 
your own power to lelfen them, ought to be your own 
punilliment if you do not. As there is no fuch thing as 
fierfeSt happinefs here, lince the bufy mind will make to itfelf 
evils, were it to find none, you will’ pardon this limited 
wifh, ftrange as it may appear till you confider it: For 
to wilh you no infelicities, either within or without you, 
were to wilh you what can never happen in this world ; 
and what, perhaps, ought not to be wilhed for, if by a 
wilh one could give one’s friend fuch an exemption ; finee 
we are not to live here always. 

We muft not, in fhort, expeft, that our rofes vvillgrow 
without thorns : But then they are ufeful and infmuftire 
thorns ; which, by pricking the lingers of the too hafty 
plucker, teach future caution, at the fame time that they 
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add fweets, and poignancy too, to enjoyments which are 
not over-eafily attained. 

I muji conclude —— 

God for ever blefs you, and all you love and honour, 
and reward you here and hereafter for your kindnefs to 
Tour ever-obliged and affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe! 

LETTER XL. 

Mrs . Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

\ln Answer to hers ofThurfday , Aug. 24 ] 

Thurjday , Aug. 31. 

I Had written (boner, my deareft young lady, but that 
I have been endeavouring, ever lince the receipt of 
your laft letter, to obtain a private audience of your mo¬ 
ther, in hopes of leave to communicate it to her. But 
laft night I was furprifed by an invitation to breakfaft at 
Harlowe Place this morning : And the chariot came early 
to fetch me: An honour I did not exped. 

When I came, I found there was to be a meeting of all 
your family with Colonel Morden at Harlowe-Place; and 
it was propofed by your mother, and consented to, that 
I (hould be prefent. Your coufin, I underftand, had with 
difficulty brought this meeting to bear; for your brother 
had before induftrioufly avoided all converfation with him 
on the affe&ing fubjed; urging, That it was not neceflary 
to talk to Mr. Morden upon it, who, being a remoter re¬ 
lation than themfelves, had no bufmefs to make himfelf 
a judge of their condud to their daughter, their niece, 
and their filler ; efpecially as he had declared himfelf in 
her favour ; adding, That he (hould hardly have patience 
to be queftioned by him on that head. 

I was in hopes, that your mamma would have given 
me an opportunity of talking with her alone before the 
company met; but (lie feemed ftudioufly to avoid it: I 
dare fay, however, not with her inclination. 

I was ordered in juft before Mr. Morden came; and 
was bid to fit down :—Which I did in the window. 

The Colonel, when he came,- began the difcourfe, by 
renewing, as he called it, his folicitations in your favour. 

He 
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He fet before them your penitence; your ill health ; your • 
virtue, tho’ once betrayed, and bafely ufed: He then 
read to them Mr. Lovelace’s letter, a moll contrite one 
indeed [a ]; and your high-fourd anfwer [&); for that was 
what he juftly called it; and he treated as it deferved 
Mr. Brand’s officious information (of which I had before 
heard he had made them alhamed) by reprefentations 
founded upon inquiries made by Mr. Alfton [c), whom he 
procured to go up on purpofe to acquaint himfelf with 
your manner of life, and what was meant by the vifits of 
that Mr. Belford. 

He then told them. That he had the day before waited 
upon Mifs Howe, and had been (hewn a letter from you 
to her ( d), and permitted to take fome memorandums 
from it, in which you appeared, both by hand-writing 
and the contents, to be fo very ill, that it feemed doubt¬ 
ful to him, if it were poffible for you to get over it. And. 
when he read to them that paflage, where you afk Mifs 
Howe, * What can be done for you now, were your 
4 friends to be ever fo favourable ? and wifh, for their 
* fakes, more than for your own, that they would flill re- 
4 lent;’ and then fay, * You are very ill—You muff 
4 drop your pen—And a(k excufe for your crooked writ- 
4 ing ; and take, as it were, a laft farewel of Mifs Howe; 

4 Adieu, my dear, adieu,' are your words; 

O my child! my child! faid your mamma, weeping, 
and clafping her hands. 

Dear Madam, faid your brother, be fo good as to think 
you have more children than this ingrateful one. , 

Yet your filter feemed affected. 

Your uncle Harlowe wiping his eyes, O coufin, faid 
he, if one thought the poor girl was really fo ill— 

She miiji , faid your uncle Antony. This is written to her 
private friend. God forbid (he fhould be quite loft! 

Your uncle Harlowe wifti’d they did not carry their re- 
fentments too far. 

I begged for God’s fake, wringing my hands, and with 
a bended knee, that they would permit me to go up to 
you; engaging to give them a faithful account of the way 
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you were in. But I was chidden by your brother; and 
this occafioncd Tome angry words between him and Mr. 
Morden. 

I believe. Sir, I believe, Madam, faid your lifter to her 
father and mother, we need not trouble my coufin to read 
any more. It does but grieve and difturb you. My filler 
Clary feems to be ill: I think, if Mrs. Norton were per¬ 
mitted to go up to her, it would be right. Wickedly as 
Ihe has a&ed, if (he be truly penitent —~ 

•. Here Ihe ftopt; and every one being filent, I flood up 
once more, and befought them to let me go : And then I 
offered to read a paffage or two in your letter to me of 
the 24th. But I was taken up again by your brother; 
and this occafioned Hill higher words between the Colonel 
and him. 

Your mamma, hoping to gain upon your inflexible bro¬ 
ther, and to divert the anger of the two gentlemen from 
each other, propofed that the Colonel fhould proceed in 
reading the minutes he had taken from your letter. 

. He accordingly read, * Of your refuming your pen : 

* That you thought you had taken your lafl farewel ; 

* and the reft of that very affe&ing paffage, in which you 

* are obliged to break off more than once, and afterwards 

* to take an airing in a chair.’ Your brother and filler 
were affedled at this; and he had recourfe to his fnuff- 
box. And where you comfort Mifs Howe, and fay, * You 
' fhatl be happy j’ It is more, faid he, than fhe will let 
any-body elfe be. 

Your filler called you Sweet foul; but with a low voice: 
Then grew hard-hearted again ; yet faid. No-body could 
help being affe&ed by your pathetic grief—-but that it 
was your talent. 

The Colonel then went on to the good effe£l your air¬ 
ing had upon you ; to your good wifhes to Mifs Howe, 
and Mr. Hickman ; and to your concluding fentence. That 
when the happy life you wifh her comes to be wound up, 
ihe may be as calm and as eafy at quitting it, as you hope 
in God you fhall be. Your mamma could not lland this, 
but retired to a corner of the room, and fobb’d, and wept. 
Your father, for a few minutes, could not fpeak, tho’ he 
feemed inclined to fay fomething. 

Your uncles were alfo both affe&ed :—But your brother 
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went round to each ; and again reminded your mamma, 
that fhe had other children : What was there, he laid, in 
what was read, but the refult of the talent you had of 
moving the paffions ? And he blamed them for choofmg 
to hear read what they knew their abufed indulgence 
could not be proof againft. 

This fet Mr. Morden up again : Fie upon you, coulin 
Harlowe, faid he! — I fee plainly to whom it is owing, 
that all relationlhip and ties of blood with regard to this 
fweet fufferer are laid afide. Such rigors as thefe make 
it difficult for a Hiding virtue ever to recover itfelf. 

Your brother pretended the honour of the family; and 
declared, that no child ought to be forgiven, who aban¬ 
doned the moft indulgent of parents, againft warning, 
againft the light of knowlege, as you had done. 

But, Sir and Ladies, faid I, riling from my feat in the 
window, and humbly turning round to each, If I may be 
permitted to fpeak, my dear Mifs afks only for a bleffing : 
She begs not to be received to favour: She is very ill, 
and afks only for a laft bleffing. 

Come, come, goody Norton (I need not tell you who 
faid this) you are up again with your lamentables!—A 
good woman, as you are, to forgive fo readily a crime 
that has been as disgraceful to your part in her education, 
as to her family, is a weaknefs that would induce one to 
fufpeft your virtue, if you were to be encounter’d by a 
temptation properly adapted. 

By fome fuch charitable logic as this, faid Mr. Morden, 
is my coufin Arabella captivated, I doubt not. If to be 
uncharitable and unforgiving, is to give a proof of vir¬ 
tue, You, Mr. James Harlowe, are the moft virtuous 
young man in the world. 

I knew how it would be, replied your brother in a paf- 
fion, if I met Mr. Morden upon this bufinefs. I would 
have declined it: But you, Sir, to his father, would not 
permit me fo to do. But, Sir, turning to the Colonel, in 
no other prefence —— 

Then, coufin James, interrupted the other gentleman, 
that which is your protection, it feems, is mine. I am not 
ufed to bear defiances thus—You are my coufin, Sir— 
and the Ion and nephew of perfons as dear as near to me— 
There he paufed —. ‘ Are 
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Are we, faid your father, to be made ft ill more un¬ 
happy among ourfelves, when the villain lives that ought 
to be the objeft of every-one’s refen tment who has either 
a value for the family, or for this ingrateful girl ? 

That’s the man, faid your couftn, whom laft Monday, 
as you know, I went purpofely to make the objeft of 
mine. But what could I fay, when I found him fo wil¬ 
ling to repair his crime ? — And I give it as my opinion, 
and have written accordingly to my poor couftn, that it 
is belt for all round, that his offer fhould be accepted: 
And let me tell you — 

Tell me nothing, faid your father, quite enraged, of 
that very vile fellow! I have a riveted hatred to him. I 
would rather fee the rebel die a hundred deaths, were it 
poflible, than that fhe fhould give fuch a villain as him a 
relation to my family. 

Well, but there is no room to think, faid your mamma, 
that fhe will give us fuch a relation, my dear. The poor 
girl will leffen, I fear, the number of our relations ; not 
increafe it. If fhe be fo ill as we are told fhe is, let us 
fend Mrs. Norton up to her—That’s the leaft we can do — 
Let us take her, however, out of the hands of that Belford. 

Both your uncles fupported this motion ; the latter part 
of it efpecially. 

Your brother obferved, in his ill-natured way, what a 
fine piece of conftftency it was, in you, to refufe the vile 
injurer, and the amends he offered; yet to throw yourfelf 
upon the protection of his faft friend. 

Mifs Harlowe was apprehenfive, fhe faid, that you 
would leave all you could, leave to that pert creature Mils 
Howe (So (he called her) if you fhould die. 

O do not, do not fuppofe that; my Bella, faid your poor 
mother : I cannot think of parting with my Clary — 
With all her faults, fhe is my child — Her reafons for her 
conduct are not heard. It would break my heart to lofe 
her.—I think, my dear, to your papa, none fo fit as I, if 
you will give me leave, to go up. And Mrs. Norton 
fhall accompany me. 

This was a fweet motion ; and your father paufed upon 
it. Mr Morden offered his fervice to efcort her. Your 
uncles feemed to approve of it-. But your brother dafh’d all. 

- I hope, 
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1 hope, Sir, faid he, to his father I hope. Madam, to his 
mother, that you will not endeavour to recover a faulty 
daughter, by lofing an unculpable fon. I do declare, 
that if ever my filter Clary darkens thefe doors again, I 
never will. I will fet out. Madam, the fame hour you go 
to London (on fuch an errand) to Edinburgh ; and there 
I will relide; and try to forget, that I have relations in 
England fo near and fo dear, as you are now all to me. 

Good God, faid the Colonel! What a declaration is 
this!—And fuppofe. Sir, and fuppofe. Madam (turning to 
your father and mother) this pould be the cafe. Whether 
is it better, think you, that you Ihould lofe for ever fuch 
a daughter as my coufin Clary, or that your fon Ihould 
go to Edinburgh, and refide there upon an eftate which 
will be the better for his refidence upon it ?— 

Your brother’s palfionate behaviour hereupon is hardly 
to be defcribed. He refented it, as promoting an aliena¬ 
tion of the affe&ion of the family to him. And to fuch 
a height were refentments carried, every-one fiding with 
him, that the Colonel, with hands and eyes lifted up, 
cried out. What hearts of Hint am I related to !—O coufin 
Harlowe, to your father. Are you refolved to have but 
one daughter ? Are you, Madam, to be taught by a fon 
who has no bowels, to forget that you are a mother? 

The Colonel turned from them to draw out his hand* 
kerchief, and could not for a minute fpeak. The eyes of 
every-one, but the hard-hearted brother, caught tears 
from his. 

But then turning to them (with the more indignation, 
as it feemed, as he had been obliged to lhew a humanity, 
which, however, no brave heart Ihould be afhamed of) 
I leave ye all, faid he, lit company for one another. I 
will never open my lips to any of you more upon this 
fubje£L I will inftantly make my will, and in me fhall 
the dear creature have the father, uncle, brother, (he has 
loft. I will prevail upon her to take the tour of France 
and Italy with me ; nor fhall fhe return till ye know the 
value of fuch a daughter. 

And faying this, he hurried out of the room, went into 
the court-yard, and ordered his horfe. 

Mr. Antony Harlowe went to him there, juft as he was 

mounting; 
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mounting; and faid, He hoped he fhould find him cooler 
in the evening (for he till then had lodged at his houfe) 
and that then they would converfe calmly ; and every-one, 
mean time, would weigh all matters well—But the angry 
gentleman faid, Coufin Harlowe, I fhall endeavour todif- 
charge the obligations I owe to your civility, fince I have 
been in England : But I have been fo treated by that hot¬ 
headed young man (who, as far as I know, has done more 
to ruin his filler than Lovelace himfelf, and this with the 
approbation of you all) that I will not again enter into 
your doors, or theirs. My fervants fhall have orders, 
whither to bring what belongs to me from your houfe. 

I will fee my dear coufin Clary as foon as I can. And fo 
God blefs you all together! Only this one word to 
your nephew, if you pleafe. That he wants to be taught 
the difference between courage and bluller; and it is happy 
for him, perhaps, that I am his kinfman; tho’ I am forry 
lie is mine. 

I wondered to hear your uncle, on his return to them 
all, repeat this; becaufe of the confequences it may be 
attended with, tho’ J hope it will not have bad ones : — Yet 
it was confidered as a fort of challenge, and fo it confirmed 
every-body in your brother’s favour; and Mifs Harlowe 
forgot not to inveigh again!! that error which had brought 
on all thefe evils. 

I took the liberty again, but with fear and trembling, 
to defire leave to attend you. 

Before any other perfon could anfwer, your brother 
faid, He fuppofed I looked upon myfelf to be my own 
miftrefs. Did I want their conlents, and courtjhip , to go 
up ? If he might fpeak his mind, we were JitteJl to be to¬ 
gether.—Yet he wifli’d I would not trouble my head about 
their family-matters, till I was delired fo to do. 

But don’t you know, brother, faid Mifs Harlowe, that 
the error of any branch of a family, fplits that family all in 
pieces, and makes not only every common friend and ac¬ 
quaintance, but even fer<uunts , judges over both ? — This 
is one of the bleffed effects of my filler Clary’s fault! 

There never was a creature fo criminal, faid your fa¬ 
ther, looking with difpleafure at me, who had not fome 
weak heads to pity and fide with.her. 11 

I wept. 
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I wept. Your mamma was fo good as to take me by 
the hand: Come, good woman, faid (he, come along with 
me. You have too much reafon to be afflicted at what 
afflicts Us, to want additions to your grief. 

But, my deareft young lady, I was more touched for 
your fake than for my own : For I have been low in the 
world for a great number of years; and, of confequence, 
mull have been accuftomed to fnubs and rebuffs from the 
affluent. But I hope, that patience is written as legibly on 
my forehead, as haughtinefs on that of any of my obligers. 

Your mamma led me to her chamber; and there we fat 
and wept together for feveral minutes, without being able 
to fpeak either of us one word to the other. At laft: fhe 
broke filence; afking me. If you were really and indeed 
fo ill, as it was faid you were ? 

I anfwered in the affirmative; and would have (hewn 
her your laft letter; but fhe declined feeing it. 

I would fain have procured from her the favour of a 
line to you, with her bleffing. I afked what was intended 
by your brother and lifter ? Would nothing fatisfy them 
but your final reprobation ? — I infinuated, how eafy it 
would be, did not your duty and humility govern you, 
to make yourfelf independent as to circumfiances; but 
that nothing but a Bleffing, a laft Bleffing, was requefted 
by you. And many other things I urged in your behalf. 
The following brief repetition of what fhe was pleafed 
to fay, in anfwer to my pleas, will give you a notion of 
it all; and of the prefent fituation of things. 

She faid, ‘ She was very unhappy ! She had loft the 
‘ little authority fhe once had over her other children, 

* thro’ one child’s failing; and all influence over Mr. 

* Harlowe, and his brothers. Your father, fhe faid, had 
‘ befought her to leave it 'to him to take his own methods 

* with you ; and (as fhe valued him) to take no ftep in 

* your favour unknown to him and your uncles: Yet fhe 

* owned, that they were too much governed by your 

* brother. They would, however, give way in time, fhe 

* knew, to a reconciliation: They defigned no other; 
‘ for they all ftill loved you. 

‘ Your brother and filter, fhe owned, were very jealous 
‘ of your coming into favour again: Y^t, could but 

___ * Mr. 
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* Mr. Morden have kept his temper, and flood her ion’s 
4 hrft {allies, who had carried his refentment fo high, 

* (having always had the family grandeur in view) that 

* he knew not how to defeend, the conferences, fo abrupt- 
4 ly broken off juft now, would have ended more hap- 
4 pily; for that fhe had reafpn to think, that a few 

* conceffions on your part, with regard to your grand- 

* fathers eftate, and your coufin's engaging for your fub- 
4 million, as from proper motives, would have foftened 
4 them all. 

4 Mr. Brand’s account of your intimacy with the friend 
4 of the obnoxious man, fhe faid, had, for the time, very 
4 unhappy effects ; for fhe had (before that) gained fome 
4 ground: But afterwards dared not, nor indeed had in- 
4 clination, to open her lips, in your behalf. Your con- 
4 tinned intimacy with that Mr. Belford was wholly un- 
4 accountable, and as wholly inexcufeable. 

4 What made the wiih’d-for reconciliation, fhe laid, 

* more difficult, was, firft, that you yourfelf acknowleged 
4 yourfelf difhonoured ; and it was too well known, that 
4 it was your own fault that you ever were in the power 
4 of fo great a profligate; of confequence, that their and 
4 your difgrace could not be greater than it was : Yet, 
4 that you refufed to profecute the wretch. Next, that the 
4 pardon and bleffing hoped for mull probably be attended 
4 with your marriage to the man they hate, and who hates 
4 them as much : Very difagreeable circumftances, fhe 
4 faid, I muft allow, to found a reconciliation upon. 

4 As to her own part, fhe muft needs fay, That if there 
4 were any hope, that Mr. Lovelace would become a re- 
4 formed man, the letter her coufin Morden had read to 
4 them, from him to you, and the juftice (as fhe hoped it 
4 was) he did your ehara&er, tho’ to his own condemna- 
4 tion (his family and fortunes being unexceptionable) and 
4 all his relations earneft to be related to you, were ar- 
4 guments that would have weight with her, could they 
4 have any with your father and uncles.’ 

To my plea of your illnefs, 4 She could not but flatter 
4 herfelf, fhe anfwered, that it was from lownefs of fpirits, 

4 and temporary dejection. A young creature, fhe faid, 
4 fo very confiderate as you naturally were, and fallen fo 

4 low, 
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c low, mull have enough of that. Should they lofe you, 

* which God forbid ! the fcene would then indeed be 1'adly 
6 changed ; for then thofe who now moll refented, would 
K be moll grieved; all your fine qualities would rife to 
f their remembrance, and your unhappy error would be 

* quite forgotten. 

* She wilhed you would put yourfelf into your coufin’s 

* protection intirely, and have nothing more to fay to 

* Mr. Belford.’ 

And I would recommend it to your moll ferious con- 
ifideration, my dear Mifs Clary, whether now, as your 
coufin (who is your trullee for your grandfather’s eftate) 
is come, you lhould not give over all thoughts of Mr. 
Xovelace’s intimate friend for your executor ; more efpe- 
cially, as that gentleman’s interfering in the concerns of 
your family, lhould the fad event take place (which my 
Jieart akes but to think of) might be attended with thofe 
confequences which yo.u are fo delirous, in other cafes, to 
obviate and prevent. And fuppofe, my dear young lady, 
you were to write one letter more to each of your uncles, 
to let them know how ill you are?—And to a(k their ad¬ 
vice, and offer to be governed by it, in relation to the 
difpolition of your eftate and effects ? 

L find they will fend you up a large part of what has 
been received from that eftate, lince it was yours; toge¬ 
ther with your current calh, which you left behind you. 
And this by your coulin Morden, for fear you lhould 
have contracted debts which may make you uneafy. 

They feem to expeCt, that you will wilh to live at your 
grandfather’s houfe, in a private manner, if your coufin 
prevail not upon you to go abroad for a year or two. 

Friday morning. 

Betty was with me juft now. She tells me, that your 
coufin Morden is fo much difpleafed with them ail, that 
he has refufed to lodge any more at your uncle Antony’s; 
and has even taken up with inconvenient lodgings, till he 
is provided with others to his mind. This very much 
concerns them; and they repent their violent treatment of 
him: And the more, as he is refolved, he fays, to make 
you his heir general, and his full and whole executrix. 
What noble fortunes Hill, my deareft young lady, await 

you 1 
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you ! I am thoroughly convinced, if it pleafe God to pre- I 
terve your life and your health, that every-body will foon I 
be reconciled to you, and that you will fee many happy 
days. 

Your mamma wilhed me not to attend you as yet, .be- 
caufe (he hopes that I may give myfelf that pleafure foon 
with every-body’s good liking, and even at their defire. 
Your coulin Morden’s reconciliation with them, which 
they are very defirous of, I am ready to hope, will include 
theirs with you. 

But if that fhould happen which I fo much dread, and I 
not with you, I fhould never forgive myfelf. Let me, 
therefore, my dearelt young lady, defire you to command 
my attendance, if you find any danger, and if you wifli 
me peace of mind ; and no confideration fhall withhold 
me. 

I hear, that Mifs Howe has obtained leave from her 
mother to fee you; and intends next week to go to town 
for that purpofe; and (as it is believed) to buy cloaths 
for her approaching nuptials. 

Mr. Hickman's mother-in-law is lately dead. Her 
jointure of 600/. a year is fallen in to him \ and (he has 
moreover, as an acknowlegement of his good behaviour 
to her, left him all lhe was worth, which was very con- 
fiderable, a few legacies excepted to her own relations. 

Thefe good men are uniformly good : Indeed could 
not elfe be good; and never fare the vvorfe for being fo. 
All the world agrees, he will make that fine young lady 
an excellent hufiband. And I am forry they are not as 
much agreed in her making him an excellent wife. But I 
hope a lady of her principles would not encourage his ad- 
drefs, if, whether fhe at prefent loves him or not, lhe 
thought Hie could not love him ; or if lhe preferred any 
other man to him. / 

Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver This > but fears it 
will be Saturday night firft, if not Sunday morning. 

May the Almighty protect and blefs you ! I long to fee 
you—My deareft young lady, I long to fee you ; and to 
fold you once more to my fond heart. I dare to fay, 
happy days are coming. Be but chearful. Give way to 


hope. 
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Whether for this world, or the other, you muft be 
h a ppy. Wiih to live, however, were it only becaufe you 
are'fo well fitted in mind to make every-one happy who 
has the honour to know you. What fignifies this tranfi- 
tory eclipfe ? You are as near perfection, by all I have 
heard, as any creature in this world can be: For here is 
your glory: You are brightened and purified, as I may 
fay, by your fufferings!—How I long to hear your whole 
fad yet inftruCtive ftory from your own lips ! 

For Mifs Howe’s fake, who, in her new engagements, 
will fo much want you; for'your coufin Morden’s fake; 
for your mother's fake, if I muft go no further in your fa¬ 
mily ; and yet I can fay, for all their fakes; and for my fake, 
my deareft young lady; let your refumed and accullomed 
magnanimity bear you up. You have many things to do, 
which I know not the perfon who will do, if you leave us. 

Join your prayers ahen to mine, that God will fpare 
you to a world that wants you and your example ; and, 
altho’ your days may feem to have been numbered, who 
knows, but that, with the good King Hezekiah, you may 
have them prolonged ? Which God grant, if it be his 
bleffed will, to the prayers of 

Tour Judith Norton. 

LETTER XLL 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq^ 

~ Monday , Sept. 4. 

* | A JH E lady would not read the letter fhe had from 
Mrs. Norton, till fhe had received the Communion, 
for fear it fhould contain any-thing that might difturb that 
happy calm, which fhe had been endeavouring to obtain 
for it. And when that folemn office was over, fhe was fo 
compofed, fhe faid, that fhe thought fhe could receive 
any news, however affeCling, with tranquillity. - : 

Nevertheless, in reading it, fhe was forced to leave off 
feveral times thro’ weaknefs and a dimnefs in her fight, 
of which fhe complained ; if I may fay complained ; for fo 
eafy and foft were her complaints, that they could hardly 
be called fuch. 

She was very much affeCted at divers parts of this letter. 

She 
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She wept feveral times, and figh’d often. Mrs. Lovick 
told me, that thefe were the gentle exclamations fhe broke 
out into, as Ihe read :— Her unkind, her cruel brother ! — 
How unfifterly !— Poor dear woman ! Teeming to fpeak of 
Mrs. Norton. Her kind coufin ! — O thefe flaming fpirits ! 
*—And then reflecting upon herfelf more than once*— 
What a deep error is mine !—What evils have I been the 
occajion of! — 

When I was admitted to her prefence, I have received, 
faid fhe, a long and not very pleating letter from my dear 
Mrs. Norton : It will foon be in your hands. I am ad- 
vifed againft appointing you to the office you have fo 
kindly accepted ; But you mull refent nothing of thefe 
things. My choice will have an odd appearance to them: 
But it is now too late to alter it, if I would. 

I would fain write an anfwer to it, continued fhe: But 
I have no diftintt fight, Mr. Belford, no fteadinefs of 
fingers.—This miftinefs, however, will perhaps be gone 
by-and-by—Then turning to Mrs. Lovick, I don’t think 
I am dying yet—-not actually dying, Mrs. Lovick—For I 
have no bodily pain—No numbnefles; no figns of imme¬ 
diate death, I think—And my breath, which ufed of late 
to be fo fhort, is now tolerable—My head clear, my in¬ 
tellects free—I think I cannot be dying yet—I fhall have 
agonies, I doubt—Life will not give up fo blefledly eafy, 
I fear—Yet how merciful is -the Almighty, to give his 
poor creature fucli a fweet ferenity!—’Tis what I have 
prayed for !—What encouragement, Mrs. Lovick, fo near 
one’s diflolution, to have it to hope, that one’s prayers 
are anfwered! 

Mrs. Smith, as well as Mrs. Lovick, was with her. 
They were both in tears ; nor had I, any more than they, 
power to fay a word in anfwer: Yet fne fpoke all this, as 
well as what follows, with a furprifing compofure of mind 
and countenance. 

But, Mr. Belford, faid fhe, afluming a fliil fprightlier 
air and accent, let me talk a little to you, while 1 am thus 
able to fay what I have to fay. T 

Mrs. Lovick, don’t leave us; for the women were 
rifing to go—Pray fit down; and do you, Mrs Smith, fit 

•i 1 down 
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down too.—Dame Shelbourne, take this key, and open 
that upper drawer. I will move to it. 

She did, with trembling knees. Here, Mr. Belford, is 
my will. It is witnefled by three perfons of Mr. Smith’s 
acquaintance. 

I dare to hope, that my coufin Morden will give you 
afliftance, if you requeft it of him. My coufin Morden 
continues his affection for me : But as I have not feen him • 
I leave all the trouble upony<w, Mr. Belford. This deed 
may want forms j and it does, no doubt: But the lefs, as 
I have my grandfather’s will almoft by heart, and have 
often enough heard that canvaffed. I will lay it by itfelf 
in this corner; putting it at the further end of the drawer. 

She then took up a parcel of letters, inclofed in one 
cover, fealed with three feals of black wax : This, faid 
fhe, I fealed up laft night. The cover, Sir, will let you 
know what is to be done with what it inclofes. This is 
the fuperfcription (holding it clofe to her eyes, and 
rubbing them); As foon as 1 am certainly dead\ this to be 
broke open by Mr. Belford. — Here, Sir, I put it (placing it 
by the will).—Thefe folded papers are letters and copies 
of letters, difpofed according to their dates. Mifs Howe 
will do with thofe as you and lhe fliall think fit. If I receive 
any more, or more come when I cannot receive them, 
they may be put into this drawer (pulling out and pufhing 
in the looking-glafs drawer) [You’ll be fo kind as to ob- 
ferve that, Mrs. Lovick, and dame Shelburne] to be 
given to Mr. Belford, be they from whom they will. 

Here, Sir, proceeded fhe, I put the keys of my appa¬ 
rel (putting them into the drawers with her papers). All 
is in order, and the inventory upon them, and an account 
of what I have difpofed of: So that no-body need to afk 
Mrs. Smith any queftions. 

There will be no immediate need to open or infpett 
the trunks which contain my wearing apparel. Mrs. 
JNorton will open them, or order fomebody to do it for 
her, in your prefence Mrs. Lovick; for fo I have di¬ 
rected in my will. They may be fealed up now : I fhall 
never more have occafion to open them. 

She then, tho' I expoftulated to the contrary, caufed 

me to feal them up with my feal. 

• . * Ct er 
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After this, fhe locked the drawer where were her pa¬ 
pers , firft taking out her book of Meditations , as fhe 
called it; faying. She fhould, perhaps, have ufe for that; 
and then defired me to take the key of that drawer j for 
Ihe fliould have no further occafion for that neither. 

All this in fo compofed and chearful a manner, that we 
were equally furprifed and affedted with it. 

You can witnefs for me, Mrs. Smith, and fo can you, 
Mrs. Lovick, proceeded fhe, if any one afk after my life 
and converfation, fince you have known me, that I have 
been very orderly; have kept good hours, and never 
have lain out of your houfe, ‘but when I was in prifon ; 
and then, you know, I could not help it. 

O Lovelace! that thou hadft heard her, or feen her, 
unknown to herfelf, on this occafion!—Not one of us 
conld fpeak a word. 

I fhall leave the world in perfeft charity, proceeded fhe. 
And turning towards the women. Don’t be fo much con¬ 
cerned for me, my good friends. This is all but needful 
preparation; and I fhall be very happy. 

Then again rubbing her eyes, which fhe faid were 
mifty, and looking more intently round upon each, par¬ 
ticularly on me—God blefs you all, faid fhe! how kindly 
are you concerned for me!—Who fays, I am friendleis ? 
Who fays, I am abandoned, and among flrangers ? — Good 
Mr. Belford, don’t be fo generoujly humane! — Indeed 
(putting her handkerchief to her charming eyes) you will 
make me lefs happy, than I am fure you wifh me to be. 

While we were thus folemnly engaged, a fervant came 
with a letter from her coufin Morden :—Then, faid fhe, 
he is not come himfelf! 

She broke it open ; but every line, fhe faid, appeared 
two to her: So that, being unable to read it herfelf, fhe 
defired I would read it to her. I did fo ; and wifh’d it 
were more confolatory to her : But fhe was all patient at¬ 
tention ; tears, however, often trickling down her cheeks. 
By the date, it was written yeflerday; and this is the fub- 
ftance of it. 

He tells her, * That the Thurfday before he had pro- 

* cured a general meeting of her principal relations, at 

* her father’s j tho' not without difficulty, her haughty 

* brother 
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‘ 'brother oppoling it, and, when met, rendering all his 

* endeavours to reconcile them to her ineffectual. He cen- 
4 Cures him, as the moll ungovernable young man he ever 

* knew: Some great ficknefs, he fays, Tome heavy mil- 

* fortune, is wanted to bring him to a knowlcge of him- 

* felf, and of what is due from him to others; and he 

* wilhes, that he were not her brother, and his coafin. 

‘ Nor does he fpare her father and uncles, for being fo 

* implicitly led by him.' 

He tells her, * That he parted with them all in high dif- 

* pleafure, and thought never more to darken any of their 

* doors: That he declared as much to her two uncles, who 
4 came to him on Saturday, to try to accommodate with 
‘ him ; and who found him preparing to go to London to 
‘ attend her; and that, notwithftanding their prefling in- 
‘ treaties, he determined fo to do, and not to go with 
4 them to Harlowe-Plaee, or to either of their own houfes; 
4 and accordingly difmifled them with fuch an anfwer. 

* But that her noble letter, as he calls it, of Aug. 3 1 . (,*} 
4 being brought him about an hour after their departure, 

* he thought it might affeCl them as much as it did hint; 

* and give them the exalted opinion of her virtue and ho- 
‘ nour, which was fo well deferved; and at the fame time 

* convince them of what they made fuch difficulty to be- 
6 lieve; to wit, that you, and all your relations, were fol- 
4 licitous to obtain the honour of her alliance, on her own 
4 terms: And that this induced him to turn his horfe’s head 

* back to her uncle Antony's, inffead of forward towards 
4 I.ondon. 

* That accordingly arriving there, and finding her two 
‘ uncles together, he read to them the affefting letter; 
4 which left neither of the three a dry eye : That the ab- 
‘ fent, as is ufual in fuch cafes, bearing all the load, they 
‘ accufed her brother and filler ; and befought him to puc 

* off his journey to town, till he could carry with him 
4 the bleflings which (he had formerly in vain folicited for; 

* and (as they hoped) the happy tidings of a general re- 
« conciliation. 

4 That not doubting but his vifit would be the more 
‘ welcome to her, if thefe good ends could be obtained, 
Vo l. VII. I * he 

(a) See Letter xxix. />. 121. 
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4 lie the more readily complied with their defires. Bat 
not being willing to fubjedt himfelf to the polfibility of 

* receiving frelh infults from her brother, he had given 

* her uncles a copy of her letter, for the family to affem* 
‘ ble upon j and defired to know, as foon as poifible, the 

* refult of their deliberations 

‘ He tells her, that he ihall bring her up the accounts 
4 relating to the produce of her grandfather’s eftate, and 
4 adjuft them with her ; having a&ually in his hands the 

* arrears due to her from it. 

‘ He highly applauds the noble manner in which Ihe re- 

* fents your ufage of her. It is impoflible, he owns, that 

* you can either deferve her, or to be forgiven. But as 
4 you do juftice to her virtue, and offer to make her aH 

* the reparation now in your power; and as file is fo very 
‘ earned with him not to refent that ufage ; and declares, 
‘ that you could not have been the author of her calami- 
‘ ties but through a ftrange concurrence of unhappy caufes? 

* and as he is not at a lofs to know how to place to a pro- 
4 per account that ftrange concurrence; he defires her not 
‘ to be apprehenfive of any vindi&ive meafures from him. 

Neverthelefs (as may be expe&ed) * he inveighs againft 

* y.ou j as he finds, that ihe gave you no advantage over 
4 her. But he forbears to enter further into this fubjeft, 

* he fays, till he has the honour to fee her; and the ra- 
• • ther, as fhe feems fo much determined againft you. How- 

* ever, he cannot but fay, that he thinks you a gallant 
4 man, and a man of fenfe; and that you have the repu- 
4 tation of being thought a gerierous man in every inftance 

* but where the Sex is concerned. In fucb> he owns, that 

* you have taken inexcufable liberties. And he is forry 

* to fay, that there are very few young men of fortune but 

* who allow themfelves in the fame. Both Sexes, he ob- 
1 ferves, too much love to have each other in their power: 

* Yet he hardly ever knew man or woman who was very 

* fond of power, make a right ufe of it. 

‘ If Ihe be fo abfolutely determined againft marrying 

* you, as (he declares (he is, he hopes, he fays, to prevail 

* upon her to take (as foon as her health will permit) a 

* little tour abroad with him, as what will probably efta- 
4 blifti it; fince traveling is certainly the beft phyfic for 

U all 
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* all thofe diforders which owe their rife to grief and dif- 

* appointment. An abfence of two or three years will 

* endear her to every one, on her return, and every-one 

* to her. 

* He exprefles his impatience to fee her. He will fet 

* out, he fays, the moment he knows* the refult of her fa- 

* mily’s determination; which he doubts not will be fa- 

* vourable. Nor will he wait long for that/ 

When I had read the letter thro’ to the languifhing lady. 
And fo, my friends, faid Ihe, have I heard of a patient 
who adlually died, while five or fix principal phyficians 
were in a confultation, and not agreed upon what name 
to give to his diftemper. The patient was an Emperor: 
The Emperor Jofeph, I think. 

I afked, If 1 fhould write to her coulin, as he knew not 
how ill fhe was, to haften up. 

By no means, fhe faid; fmce, if he were not already fet 
out, fhe was perfuaded that fhe fhould be fo low by the 
time he could receive my letter, and come, that his pre¬ 
fence would but difcompofe and hurry her , and afflict him. 

I hope, however, fhe is not fo very near her end. And 
without faying any more to her, when I retired, I wrote 
to Colonel Morden, that if he expects to fee his beloved 
coufin alive, he mull lofe no time in letting out. I fent 
this letter by his own fervant. 

Dr. H. fent away his letter to her father by a particular 
hand this morning. 

Mrs. Walton the milaner has alfo juft now acquainted 
Mrs. Smith, that her hufband had a letter brought by a 
fpecial meffenger from parfon Brand, within this half- 
hour, inclofing the copy of one he had written to Mr. 
John Harlowe, recanting his officious one. 

And as all thefe, and the copy of the lady’s letter to Col. 
Morden, will be with them pretty much at a time, the de¬ 
vil’s in the family if they are not ftruck with a remorfe that 
fhall burft open the double-barred doors of their hearts. 

Will, engages to reach you with this (late as it will be) 
before you go to reft. He begs that I will teftify for him 
the hour and the minute I fhall give it him. It is juft 
half an hour after ten. 

I pretend to be (now by ufe) the fwiftcft fhort-hand writer 

I 2 -w in 
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in England,next to yourfelf. But were matter to arife every 
hour to write upon, and I had nothing elfe to do, I cannot 
write fo faft as you exped. And let it be remembered, 
that your fervants cannot bring letters or meffages before 
they are written or fent. 

J. Belford. 

LETTER XLII. 

Dr. H. To James Harlowe, fcnior , Efq-> 
SIR, London , Sept. 4. 

T F I may judge of the hearts of other parents by 
my own, I cannot doubt but you will take it well to 
be informed, that you have yet an opportunity to fave 
yourfelf and family great future regret, by difpatching hi¬ 
ther fome one of it, with your laft bleffing, and your la¬ 
dy’s, to the molt excellent of her fex. 

I have fome reafon to believe, Sir, that (he has been 
reprefented to you in a very different light from the true 
one. And this it is that induces me to acquaint you, that 
I think her, on the bed grounds, abfolutely irreproach¬ 
able in all her conduct which has palfed under my eye, 
©r come to my ear; -and that her very misfortunes are 
made glorious to her, and honourable to all that are re¬ 
lated to her, by the ufe (he has made of them ; and by the 
patience and refignation with which (he fupports herfelf 
in a painful, lingering, and difpiriting decay; and by the 
greatnefs of mind with which (he views her approaching 
difiblution. And all this from proper motives j from mo¬ 
tives in which a dying faint might glory. 

She knows not that I write. I mull indeed acknow- 
lege, that I offered to do fo, fome days ago, and that very 
preffingly : Nor did (lie refufe me from obllinacy — She 
feems not to know what that is—But delired me to forbear 
for two days only, in hopes that her newly-arrived coufin, 
who, as (he heard, was foliciting for her, would be able 
to fucceed in her favour. 

I hope I (hall not be thought an officious man on this 
occafion : But if I am, I cannot help it; being driven tg 
write, by a kind of parental and irrefiftible i.m'pulie. 

But, Sir, whatever you do, or permit to be done, mull 
1 - > be 
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be fpeedily done; for fhe cannot, I verily think, live a 
week: And how long of that ftiort fpace Ihe may enjoy 
her admirable intellects, to take comfort in the favour* 
you may think proper to confer upon her, cannot be faid. 
I am, Sir, 

Your moji bumble Servant , 

R. H. 


LETTER XLIII. 


Mr. Belford, To William Morden, E/q; 


SIR, London , Sept .4. 

^T'HE urgency of the cafe, and the opportunity by your 
*■* fervant, will fufficiently apologize for this trouble 
from a ftranger to your perfon ; who, however, is not a 
Granger to your merit. 

I underhand you are imploying your good offices with 
Mifs Clarilla Harlowe’s parents, and other relations, to 
reconcile them to the moll meritorious daughter and kinf- 
woman, that ever family had to boaft of. 

Generoufly as this is intended by you, we here have too 
much reafon to think all your folicitudes on this headwiU 
be unneceffary : For, it is the opinion of every one who 
has the honour of being admitted to her prefence, that Ihg 
cannot live over three days: So that if you wifli to fe? 
her alive you muft lofe no time to come up. 

She knows not that I write. I had done it fooner, if 
I had had the lead doubt that before now Ihe would 
not have received from you fome news of the happy ef¬ 
fects of your kind mediation in her behalf. I am. Sir, 

Your moji bumble Servant , 

J. Belford, 


LET T E R XLIV. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq. ■ 
[In Anfvjer to Letter xli. p. 165.] 

Uxbridge , Tvefday morn, between 4 and 5. 

AND can it be, that this admirable creature will fo foon 
-L*- leave this curfed world ? For curfed I fhall think it, 
and more curfed myfelf, when Hie is gone. O Jack! thou, 
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who canft fit fo cool, and, like Addifon’s Angel, direfi, 
and even enjoy, the ftorm, that tears up my happinefs by 
the roots, blame me not for my impatience, however un- I 
reafonable! If thou kneweft, that already I feel the tor¬ 
ments of the damned, in the remorfe that wrings my heart, 
on looking back upon my paft aXions by her, thou wouidft 
not be the devil thou art, to halloo on a worrying consci¬ 
ence, which, without thy mercilefs aggravations, is alto¬ 
gether intolerable. 

1 know not what I write, nor what I would write. When 
the company that ufed to delight me is as uneafy to me as 
my reflexions are painful, and I can neither, help nor di 7 
vert myfelf, muft not every Servant about me partake in 
a perturbation fo Sincere ? 

Shall I give thee a faint piXure of the horrible uneafi- 
nefs with which my mind ftruggles? And faint indeed it 
mufl be; for nothing but outrageous madnefs can exceed 
it; and that only in the apprehenfion of others; fin.ce, as 
to the Sufferer, it is certain, that aXual diftraXion (take it 
out of its lucid intervals) muft be an infinitely more happy 
ftate than the fufpenfe and anxieties that bring it on. 

Forbidden to attend the dear creature, yet longing to 
fee her, I would give the world to be admitted once more 
to her beloved prefence. I ride towards London three or 
four times a day, refolving pro and con. twenty times in 
two or three miles; and at laft ride back ; and in view 
of Uxbridge, loathing even the kind friend and hofpi- 
table houfe, turn my horfe’s head again towards the town, 
and refolve to gratify my humour, let her take it as Ihe 
will; but, at .the very entrance of it, after infinite can- 
vafings, once more alter my mind, dreading to offend and 
Ihock her, left by that means I fhould curtail a life fo pre¬ 
cious. 1 . . 

Yefterday, in particular, to give you an idea of the 
ftrength of that impatience which I cannot avoid Suffer¬ 
ing to break out upon my Servants, I had no fooner dif- 
patched Will, than I took horfe to meet him on his return. 

In order to give him time, I loiter'd about on the road, 
riding up this lane to the one highway, down that to the 
other, juft as my horfe pointed; all the way curling my 
very being; and tho’ fo lately looking down upon all the 

world. 
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world, wilhing to change conditions with the pooreft beg¬ 
gar that cried to me for charity as I rode by him— and 
throwing him money, in hopes to obtain by his prayers 
the blefling my heart pants after. 

After I had fauntered-about an hour or two (which 
feemed three or four tedious ones) fearing I had dipt the 
fellow, I inquired at every turnpike, whether a lervanc- 
in fuch a livery had not paffed thro’ in his return- ironi 
London,, on a full gallop ( for woe had been to the dog, 
had I met him on a fluggifli trot!). And left I Ihould miis 
him at one end of Kenfington, as he might take either 
the Atton or Hamerfmith road; or at the other, as he 
might come thro’ the Park, or not; how many fcore times 
did I ride backwards and forwards from the palace to the 
Gore, making myfelf the fubjeft of obfervation to all pal- 
fengers, whether on horfeback or on foot; who, no doubt, 
wondered to fee a well-drefled and well-mounted man, 
fometimes ambling, fometimes prancing (as the bead had 
more fire than his mafter) backwards and forwards in fo 
fhort a compafs! 

Yet all this time, tho’ longing to efpy the fellow, did I. 
dread to meet him, left he Ihould be charged with fatal 
tidings. 

When at diftance I faw any man galloping towards 
me, my refemblance-forming fancy immediately made it 
to be him; and then my heart bounded to my mouth, as 
if it would have choaked me. But when the perfon’s 
nearer approach undeceived me, how did I curfe the var- 
let’s delay, and thee by turns; and how ready was I to draw 
my piftol at the ftranger, for having the impudence to gal¬ 
lop ; which none but my meflenger, I thought, had ei¬ 
ther right or reafon to do ! For all the bufinefs of the 
world, I am ready to imagine, ftiould ftand ft ill on an oc- 
cafion fo melancholy, and fo interefting to myfelf. Nay, 
for this week paft, I could cut the throat of any man or 
woman I fee laugh, while I am in fuch deje&ion of mind. 

I am now convinced,.that the wretches who fly from a 
heavy fcene, labour under ten times more diftrefs in the 
intermediate fufpenfe and apprehenflon, than they can do 
who are prefent at it, and fee and know the worft; fo 
much greater are the evils we dread than thofe we fee !— 
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And To able is fancy or imagination, the more immediate 
•ffspring of the foul, to outdo fad, let the fubjed be ei¬ 
ther joyous or grievous. 

And hence, as I conceive, it is, that all pleafures are 
greater in the expectation, or in the reflection, than in frui¬ 
tion ; as all pains, which prefs heavy upon both parts of 
that unequal union by which frail mortality holds its pre¬ 
carious tenure, generally are moll acute in the prefent 
tenfe: For how eafy lit upon the refection the heavieft mif- 
fortunes, efpecially when furmounted !—But tnofl eafy, I 
confefs, thofe in which Body has more concern than Soul. 
This, however, is a point of philofophy I have neither 
time nor head juft now to weigh: So take it as it falls from 
a madman’s pen. 

Woe be to either of the wretches who lhall bring me 
the fatal news that (he is no more! For it is but too likely 
that a ftiriek-owl fo hated will never whoot or fcream 
again; unlefs the fhock, that will probably diforder my 
whole frame on fo fad an occafion (by unfleadying my 
hand) lhall divert my aim from his head, heart, or bow- 
els, if it turn not againrt my own. 

But, furely, Ihe will not, Ihe cannot yet die 1 Such a 
matchlefs excellence, 

. —.... whofe mind 

Contains a world, and feems for all things fram'd \ 

could not be lent to be fo foon demanded back again! 

But may it not be, that thou, Belford, art in a plot 
with the dear creature (who will not let me attend her to 
convince myfelf) in order to work up my foul to the 
deepeft remorfe and penitence; and that, when Ihe is con¬ 
vinced of the fmcerity of both, and when my mind is 
made fuch wax, as to be fit to take what impreflion Ihe 
pleafes to give it, Ihe will then raife me up with the joy¬ 
ful tidings of her returning health and acceptance of me ? 

What would I give to have it fo! And when the hap- 
pinefs of hundreds, as well as the peace and reconciliation 
of feveral eminent families, depend upon her reftoration 
ar.d happinefs, why Ihould it not be fo ? 

But let me prefume it will. Let me indulge my former 
hope, however improbable.— I will; and enjoy it too. And 

let 
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let me tell thee how ecftatic my delight would be on the 
unravelling of fuch a plot as this! 

Do, dear Belford, let it be fo!—And, O my deareft, 
and ever-dear ClarilTa, keep me no longer in this cruel 
fufpenfe; in which I fuffer a thoufand times more than 
ever I made thee fuffer. Nor fear thou that I will refent, 
or recede, on an eclairciffement fo deferable: For I will 
adore thee for ever, and, without reproaching thee for the 
pangs thou haft tortured me with, confefs thee as much 
my fuperior in noble and generous contrivances, as thou 
art in virtue and honour! 

But, once more — Should the worft happen — fay not 
what that worft is—and I am gone from this hated ifland— 
Gone for ever—And may eternal — But I am crazed al¬ 
ready—and will therefore conclude myfelf. 

Thine more than my <rwn 9 

(And no great compliment neither) 

R* L. 


LETTER XLV. 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efa 

Tuefday , 5. Sept. 9 in the morn, at Mr. Smith's. 

W HEN I read yours of this morning, I could not 
help pitying you for the account you give of the 
dreadful anxiety and fufpenfe you labour under. I wifh 
from my heart all were to end as you are fo willing to 
hope : But it will not be; and your fufpenfe, if the worft 
part of your torment, as you fay it is, will foon be over; 
but, alas! in a way you wifh not. 

I attended the lady juft now. She is extremely ill: Yet 
is lhe aiming at an anfwer to her Mrs. Norton’s letter, 
which fhe began yefterday in her own chamber, and has 
written a good deal j but in a hand not like her own fine 
one, as Mrs. Lovick tells me, but much larger, and the 
lines crooked. 

I have accepted of the offer of a room adjoining to the 
widow Lovick’s, till I fee how matters go; but unknown 
to the lady; and I fhall go home every night, for a few 
hoursX would not lofe a Sentence that I could gain 
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from lips fo inftruCtive, nor the opportunity of receiving 
any command from her, for an eftate. 

In this my new apartment, I now write, and fhaU con¬ 
tinue to write, as occafions offer, that I may be the more 
circumftantial: But I depend upon the return of my let¬ 
ters, or copies of them, on demand, that I may have to¬ 
gether all that relates to this affeCting ftory; which I (hall 
reperufe wich melancholy pleafure to the end of my life. 

I think I will fend thee Brand's letter to Mr. John Har- 
lowe, recanting his bafe furmizes. It is a matchlefs piece 
of pedantry j and may perhaps a little divert thy deep 
chagrin : Some time hence at lead: it may, if not now. 

What wretched creatures are there in the world! What 
ftrangely mixed characters! — So fenlible and fo fooliih 
at the fame time! What a various, what a foolijh creature 
is man !— 

Three o'clock. 

The lady has juft finished her letter, and has entertained 
Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and me, with a noble difcourfe 
on the vanity and brevity of life, which I cannot do juftice 
to in the repetition : And indeed I am fo grieved for her, 
that, ill as (he is, my intellects are not half fo clear as hers. 

A few things which made the itrongeft impreffion up¬ 
on me, as well from the fentiments themfelves, as from 
her manner of uttering them, I remember. She intro¬ 
duced them thus: 

I am thinking, faid fhe, what a gradual and happy 
death God Almighty (Bleffed be his name!) affords me! 
Who would have thought, that, fuffering what I have fuf- 
fered, and abandoned as I have been, with fuch a tender 
•education as I have had, I Ihould be fo long a dying?— 
But fee how by little and little it has come to this. I 
was firft taken off from the power of walking : Then I took 
a coach- A coach grew too violent an exercife: Then I took 
a chair. — The prifon was a large Death-stride upon 
me—I fhould have fuffered longer elfel —Next, I was un¬ 
able to go to Church ; then to go up or down fairs', Now 
^hardly can move from one room to another ; and a left 
room will foon hold me. — My eyes begin to fail me, fo 
that at times I cannot fee to read diftinCtly; and now I 
can hardly write , or hold a pen. — Next, I prefume, I 
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fhall know no-body, nor be able to thank any of you : I 
therefore now once more thank you, Mrs. Lovick, and you, 
Mrs. Smith, and you, Mr. Belford, while I can thank you, 
for all your kindnefs to me. And thus by little and little, 
in fuch a gradual fenfible death as I am blefled with, 
God dies away in us, as I may fay, all human fatisfac- 
tions, in order to fubdue his poor creatures to Himfelf. 

Thou mayft guefs how affetted we all were at this 
moving account of her progreflive weaknefs. We heard 
it with wet eyes; for what with the womens example, and 
what with her moving eloquence, I could no more help it 
than they. But we were filent neverthelefs; and fhe went 
on, applying herfelf to me. 

O Mr. Belford! This is a poor tranlitory life in its belt 
enjoyments. We flutter about here and there, with all> 
our> vanities about us, like painted butterflies, for a gay, 
but a very Ihort feafon, till at laft we lay ourfelves down 
in a quiefcent ftate, and turn into vile worms: And w ho 
knows in what form, or to what condition, we lhall rife 
again ? 

I wilh you would permit me, a young creature, juft 
turned of Nineteen years of age, blooming and healthy as 
I was a few months ago, now nipt by the cold hand of 
death, to influence you, in thefe my lafi hours,, to a life of 
regularity and repentance for any pall: evils you may have 
been guilty of. For, believe me. Sir, that now, in this 
laft ftage, very few things will bear the teft, or be palled 
as laudable, if pardonable, at our own Bar, much lefs at 
a more tremendous one, in all we have done, or delighted 
in, even in a life not very offenfive neither, as we may 
think! — Ought we not then to ftudy in our full day, be- • 
fore the dark hours approach, fo to live, as may afford 
reflections that will foften the agony of the laft moments 
when they come, and let in upon the departing foul a ray 
of Divine Mercy to illuminate its pafl’age into an awful 
eternity? '' - * 

She was ready to faint, and, ehoofing to lie down, I<* 
withdrew, I need not fay, with a melancholy heart: And 
when I was got to my new-taken apartment, my heart 
was ftill more affeCted by the fight of the folemn letter the ; 
admirable lady had fo lately finilhed. It was communi— 
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cated to me by Mrs. Lovick; who had it to copy for me; 
but it was not to be delivered to me till after her departure. 
However, I trefpaffed fo far, as to prevail upon the widow 
to let me take St copy of it; which I did dire&ly in cha¬ 
racter. ; 

I fend it inclofed. If thou canft read it, and thy heart 
not bleed at thy eyes, thy remorfe can hardly be fo deep 
as thou had inclined me to think it is. 

LETTER XLVL 

Mlfs Clarissa Harlowe, To Mrs . Norton. 

In Anfwer to Letter xl. p . 154. («). 

My dearefl Mrs. Norton, 

1 Am afraid I fhall not be able to write all that is upon 
my mind to fay to you upon the fubjeCl of your lad. 
Yet I will try. 

As to my friends, and as to the fad breakfafting, T can¬ 
not help being afHifted for them. What, alas ? has not 
my mother, in particular, differed by my ralhnefs f—Yet 
to allow fo much for a fon!—fo little for a daughter f— 
But all now will foon be over, as me. I hope they 
will bury all their refentments in my grave. 

As to your advice in relation to Mr. Belford, let me 
only fay, that the unhappy reprobation I have met with, 
and my Ihort time, mult be my apology now. —I wifh I 
(ould have written to my mother and my uncles, as you 
advife. And yet, favours come fo {lowly from them !— 

The granting of one requell only now remains as a de- 
firable from them. Which neverthelefs, when granted, I 
ihall not be fenfible of. It is, that they will be pleafed 
to permit my remains to be laid with thofe of my an- 
celtors—Placed at the feet of my dear grandfather, as I 
have mentioned in my will. This, however, as they pleafe. 
For, after all, this vile body ought not fo much to engage 
my cares. It is a weaknefs—But let it be called a natural 
weaknefs, and I Ihall be excufed ; efpecially vvjxen a re¬ 
verential gratitude fhall be known to be the foundation of 
it. You know, my dear woman, how my grandfather 

loved 
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loved me. And you know how much I honoured him, 
and that from my very infancy to the hour of his death. 
How often fince, have I wifhed, that he had not loved me 
fo well! 

I wilh not now, at the writing of this, to fee even my 
coulin Morden. O my bleffed woman! My dear mater¬ 
nal friend! I am entering upon a better tour, than to 
France or Italy either!—Or even than to fettle at my 
once beloved dairy-houfe!—All thefe profpe< 5 ts and plea- 
fures, which ufed to be fo agreeable to me in health, how 
poor feem they to me now!— 

Indeed, indeed, my dear mamma Norton, I fhall be 
happy! I know I fhall!—I have charming forebodings of 
happinefs already ! — Tell all my dear friends, for their 
comfort, that I (hall I—Who would not bear the punifti- 
ments I have borne, to have the profpedts and affurances 
I rejoice in ! — Affurances I might not have had, were all 
my own wifties to have been granted me! 

Neither do I want to fee even you, my dear Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton. Neverthelefs, I mull, in jultice to my own grati¬ 
tude, declare, that there was a time, that your prefence 
and comfortings would have been balm to my wounded 
mind, could you have been permitted to come, without 
incurring difpleafure from thofe whole efteem it is necef- 
fary for you to cultivate and preferve. But w’ere you now, 
even by confent, and with reconciliatory tidings, to come, 
it would but add to your grief: And the fight of one I fo 
dearly love, fo happily fraught with good news, might but 
draw me back to wifhes I have had great druggies to get 
above. And let me tell you for your comfort, that I have 
not left undone, any-thing that ought to be done, either 
refpe&ing mind or perfon ; no, not to the minuted prepara¬ 
tion : So that nothing is left for you to do for me. Every 
one has her direction, as to the lad offices.—And my delk, 
that I now write upon — O my deareft Mrs. Norton, All 
is provided !— All is ready ! And all will be as decent, as 
it fhould be! 

And pray let my Mifs Howe know, that by the time ' 
you will receive This, and die your fignilication of the 
contents of it, it will, in all probability, be too late for 
her to do me the inedimabie favour, as I fhould once have 
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thought it, to fee me. God ‘will have no rivals in the 
hearts of thofe he fanttifies . By various methods he deadens 
all other fenfations, or rather abforbs them all in the love 
of Him. 

I fhall ncverthelefs love you r my mamma Norton, and 
my Mifs Howe, whofe love to me has paffed the love of 
women, to my lateft hour!-—But yet, I am now above the 
quick fenfe of thofe pleafures,. which once moft delighted 
me: And once more I fay, that I do not wilh to fee ob¬ 
jects fo dear to me, which might bring.me back again into 
fenfe, and rival my Supremo Love.- 

Twice have I been forced to leave off. Twi/hed, that 
my laft writing might be to You, or to Mifs Howe, if it 
might not be to my deareft ma- 

Mamma , I would have wrote-—Is the word diftintt ?— 
My eyes are fo mifty !—If, when I apply to you, I break 
off in half-words, do you fupply them—-The kindeft are 
your due. — Befure take the kindeft, to fill up chafms 
with, if any chafms there be- 

Another breaking off! — But the new day feems to 
rife upon me with healing in its wings. I have gotten, I 
think, a recruit of ftrength : Spirits, I blefs God, I have 
not of late wanted. 

Let my deareft Mifs Howe purchafe her wedding gar¬ 
ments—And may all temporal bleflings attend the charm? 
ing preparation!—Bleflings will, I make no queftion, not- 
withftanding the little cloudineffes that Mr. Hickman en? 
counters with now-and-then, which are but prognoftics of 
a future golden day to him : For her heart is good, and her 
head not wrong—But great merit is coy, and that coynefs 
has not always its foundation in pride : But, if it fhould 
fcem to be pride, take off the fkin-deep covering, and, in 
her, it is noble diffidence, and a. love that wants but to 
be affured ! 

Tell Mr. Hickman I write this, and write it, as I be^ 
lieve, with my laft pen ; and bid him bear a little at firft, 
and forbear ; and ail the future will be crowning gratitude, 
and rewarding love : For Mifs Howe has great lenfe,ffine 
judgment, and exalted generofity ; and can fuch a one 
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be ingrateful or eafy under thofe obligations which his 
afliduity and obligingnefs (when he fhall be fo happy as 
to call her his) will lay her under to him ! 

As for me, never bride was fo ready as I am. My 
wedding garments are bought—And tho’ not fine or gawdy 
to the fight, tho’ not adorned with jewels, and Set off 
with gold and filver (for I have no beholders eyes to wifti 
to glitter in) yet will they be the eafieft, the happieji fuit, 
that ever bridal maiden wore—for they are fuch as carry 
with them a fecurity againft all thofe anxieties, pains, and 
perturbations, which Sometimes fucceed to the moft pro- 
mifing outfettings. 

And now, my dear Mrs. Norton, do I wifh for no other. 

O haften, good God, if it be thy blefled will, the happy 
moment that I am to be decked out in this all-quieting 
garb ! And fuftain, comfort, blefs, and protect with the all- 
lhadowing wing of thy mercy, my dear parents, my uncles, 
my brother, my lifter, my coufin Morden, my ever-dear 
and ever-kind Mifs Howe, my good Mrs. Norton, and 
every deferving perfon to whom they wilh well! is the ar¬ 
dent prayer, firft and laft, of every beginning hour, as 
the clock tells it me (Hours now are days, nay years) of 
Your now not forrowing or affliSiedy but happy 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER XLVII. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Wedn. morn. Sept . 6 . half an hour after three » 

I Am not the favage which you and my worft enemies 
think me. My foul is too 7nuch penetrated by the 
contents of the letter which you inclofed in your laft, to 
fay one word more to it, than that my heart has bled 
over it from every vein l—I will fly from the fubjedl—But 
what other can I choofe, that will not be as grievous, and 
lead into the fame ? 

I could quarrel with all the world ; with thee, as 
well as the reft; obliging as thou fuppofeft thyfelf for 
writing to me hourly. How daredft thou (tho’ unknown 
to her) to prefume to take an apartment under the fame 
roof with her?-—I cannot bear to think, that thou 
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fhouldft be feen at all hours palling to and repairing from 
her apartments, while /, who have fo much reafon to call 
her mine, and once was preferred by her to all the world, 
am forced to keep aloof, and hardly dare to enter the city 
where Ihe is 1 

If there be any-thing in Brand’s letter that will divert 
me, haften it to me. But nothing now will ever divert 
me, will ever again give me joy or pleafure ! I can nei¬ 
ther eat, drink, nor fleep. I am fick of all the world. 

Surely it will be better when all is over —when I know 
the nvorft the fates can do againft me—Yet how fhall I 
bear that voorft ?— O Belford, Belford! write it not to me ; 
but, if it mu ft happen, get fomebody elfe to write; for I 
fhall curfe the pen, the hand, the head, and the heart, em¬ 
ployed in communicating to me the fatal tidings. But 
what is this faying, when already I curfe the whole world 
except her—Myfelf moll ? 

In fine, I am a moll miferable being. Life is a burden 
to me. I would not bear it upon thefe terms for one week 
more, let what would be my lot; for already is there a 
hell begun in my own mind. Never more mention to me, 
let her or who will fay it, the prifon —I cannot bear it— 
May damnation feize quick the accurfed woman, who 
could fet death upon taking that large ftride> as the dear 
creature calls it!—I had no hand in it! But her relations, 
her implacable relations, have done the bufinefs. All elfe 
would have been got over. Never perfuade me but it 
would. The fire of youth, and the violence of paflion, 
would have pleaded for me to good purpofe, with an in¬ 
dividual of a Sex, which loves to be addrefled with pallion- 
ate ardor, even to tumult, had it not been for that cruelty 
and unforgivingnefs, which (the object and the penitence 
confidered) have no example, and have aggravated the 
heinoufnefs of my faults. 

Unable to reft, tho’ I went not to bed till two, I dif- 
patch this ere the day dawn—Who knows what this night, 
this difmal night, may have produced ! 

I mull after my meftenger. I have told the varlet I 
will meet him, perhaps at Knightfbridge, perhaps in Pic¬ 
cadilly ; and I truft not myfelf with piftols, not only on 
his account, but my own; For piftols are too ready a mif- 
chieL X 
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I hope thou haft a letter ready for him. He goes to 
thy lodgings firft: For furely thou wilt not prefume to 
take thy reft in an apartment near hers. If he mifs thee 
there, he flies to Smith’s, and brings me word whether in 
being, or not. 

I fhall look for him thro’ the air as I ride, as well as 
on horfeback ; for if the prince of it ferve tne , as well as 
I have ferved him , he will bring the dog by his ears, like 
another Habakkuk, to my faddle-bow, with the tidings 
that my heart pants after. 

Nothing but the excruciating pangs the condemned foul 
feels, at its entrance into the eternity of the torments we 
are taught to fear, can exceed what I now feel, and have 
felt for aim oft this week paft ; and may ft thou have a fpice 
of thofe, if thou haft not a letter ready written for 

Thy Lovelace. 

LETTER XLVIII. 

Iktr. Bel ford. In Continuation . 

_ Tuefdciy, Sept. 5. fix o' clock. 

' H E lady remains exceedingly weak and ill. Her 

* intelle&s, neverthelefs, continue clear and ftrong, 
and her piety and patience are without example. Every 
one thinks this night will be her laft. What a Ihocking 
thing is that to fay of fuch an excellence ! She will not, 
however, fend away her letter to her Norton, as yet. She 
endeavoured in vain to fuperfcribe it: So defired me to 
do it. Her fingers will not hold her pen with the requi¬ 
site fteadinefs. She has, I fear, written and read her laft ! 

Eight o'clock. 

She is fomewhat better than (he was. The Doflor has 
been here, and thinks (he will hold out yet a day or two. 
He has ordered her, as for fome time paft, only fome little 
cordials to take when ready to faint. She feemed difap- 
pointed, when he told her, (he might yet live two or three 
days; and faid. She longed for difmiflion !—Life was not 
fo eafily extinguilhed, (he faw, as fome imagine.— Death 
from grief, was, ihe believed, the fiowefi of deaths. Bat 
God’s will muft be done l —Her only prayer was now for 
fubjnifiion to it: For Ihe doubted not but by the Divine 

goodnefs 
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goodnefs (he fhould be an happy creature, as foon as fhe 
could be diverted of thefe rags of mortality . 

Of her own accord lhe mentioned you; which,, till then, 
fhe had avoided to do. She alked, with great Serenity, 
tvhere you were ? 

I told her where; and your motives of being fo near; 
and read to her a few lines of yours of this morning, in 
which you mention your wifhes to fee her, your fincere 
affliction, and your refolution not to approach her with- 
out her confent. 

I would have read morebut fhe faid, Enough, Mr. 
Belford, enough!—Poor man ! Does his conscience begin 
to find him!—Then need not any-body to wifh him a 
greater punifhment!—May it work upon him to a happy 
purpofe! 

I took the liberty to fay, that as fhe was in fuch a frame, 
that nothing now Seemed capable of difcompofing her, I 
could wifh that you might have the benefit of her exhorta¬ 
tions, which, I dared to fay, while you were fo ferioufly 
affefted, would have a greater force upon you than a thou¬ 
sand fermons j and how happy you would think yourfelf, 
if you could but receive her forgivenefs on your knees. 

How can you think of fuch a thing, Mr. Belford, faid 
fhe, with fome emotion ? My compofure is owing, next 
to the Divine goodnefs bleffing my earneft Supplications 
for it, to the not feeing him. Yet let hitn.know,, that L 
now again repeat, that I forgive him.—And may God 
Almighty, clafping her fingers, and lifting up her eyes, 
forgive him too ; and perfeCl his repentance, and fan&ify 
it to him !—Tell him I- fay fo ! And tell him, that if I 
could not fay fo with my whole heart, I fhould be very 
uneafy, and think that my hopes of mercy to myfelf 
were but weakly founded; and that I had Hill, in any 1 
harboured refentments, fome hankerings after a life which 
he has been the caufe of lhortening. 

The divine creature then turning afide her head—Poor, 
man, faid fhe ! I once could have loved him. This is 
faying more than ever I could fay of any other man out 
of my own family ! Would he have permitted me to have 
been an humble inftrument to have made him good, I 
think I could have made him happy!—But tell him not 

this. 
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this, if he be really penitent—It may too much aftett 
him!—There Ihe paufed. 

Admirable creature!—Heavenly forgiver !—Then re¬ 
faming—But pray tell him, that if I coaid know, that 
my death might be a means to reclaim and fave him, it 
would be an inexpreflible fatisfattion to me! 

But let me not, however, be made uneafy with the ap- 
prehenfion of feeing him. I cannot bear to fee him ! 

Juft as fhe had done fpeaking, the minifter, who had lo 
often attended her, fent up his name; and was admitted. 

Being apprehenftve, that it would be with difficulty that 
you could prevail upon that impetuous fpirit of yours, 
not to invade her dying hours, and of the agonies into 
which a furprize of this nature would throw her, I thought 
this gentleman's vifit afforded a proper opportunity to re¬ 
new the fubjett ; and (having afked her leave) acquainted 
him with the topic we had been upon. 

The good man urged. That fome condefcenfions were 
ufually expedled, on thefe folemn occafions, from pious 
fouls like hers, however fatisfied with themfclnjes , for the 
fake of (hewing the world, and for example-fake , that all 
refentments againft thofe who had moft injured them 
were fubdued: And if fhe would vouchfafe to a heart fo 
truly penitent, as I had reprefented Mr. Lovelace’s to be, 
that perfonal pardon, which I had been pleading for, there 
would be no room to fuppofe the leaft lurking refentment 
remained; and it might have, very happy efte&s upon the 
gentleman. 

I have no lurking refentment, Sir, faid fhe.—This is 
not a time for refentment: And-you will be the readier to 
believe me, when I can affure you (looking at me) chat 
even what I have moft rejoiced in, the truly friendly love 
that has fo long fubfifted between my Mifs Howe ana her 
Clariffa, altho’ to my laft gafp it will be the deareft to me 
of all that is dear in this life, has already abated of its 
fervor ; has already given place to fupremer fervors: And 
fhall the remembrance of Mr. Lovelace’s perfonal^ infults, 
which, I blefs God, never corrupted that mind which her 
friendship fo much delighted,, be ftronger in thefe hours 
with me, than the remembrance of a love as pure as the 

human heart ever boafted ? Tell, therefore, the world, if 
-r you 
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you pleafe, and (if you think what I faid to you before, 
Mr. Belford, not ftrong enough), tell the poor man, that 
I not only forgive him, but have fucb earneft willies for 
the good of his foul, and that from confiderations of its 
immortality, that could my penitence avail for more fins 
than my own, my laft tear Ihould fall for Him by whom 
I die! 

Our eyes and hands exprefled for us both, what our 
lips could not utter. 

Say not then, proceeded Ihe, nor let it be faid, that my 
refentments are unfubdued ! — And yet thefe eyes, lifted 
up to Heaven, as witnefs to the truth of what I have faid, 
lhall never, if I can help it, behold him more !—For do 
ye not confider. Sirs, how Ihort my time is j what much 
more important fubje&s I have to employ it upon ; and 
how unable I Ihould be (fo weak as I am) to contend even 
with the avowed penitence of a perfon in llrong health, 
governed by palhons unabated, and always violent?— 
And now I hope you will never urge me more on this 
fubjeft. _ 

The minifter faid, It were pity ever to urge this plea 
again. 

You fee, Lovelace, that I did not forget the office of a 
friend, in endeavouring to prevail upon her to give you 
her laft forgivenefs personally. And I hope, as Ihe is fo 
near her end, you will not invade her in her laft hours; 
fince Ihe muft be extremely difcompofed at fuch an inter¬ 
view ; and it might make her leave the world the fooner 
for it. 

This reminds me of an expreffion which flie ufed on 
your barbarous hunting her at Smith’s, on her return to 
her lodgings; and that with a ferenity unexampled (as 
Mrs. Lovick told me, confidering the occalion, and the 
trouble given her by it, and her indifpofition at the time) 
He will not let me die decently, faid the angelic fufferer ! 
—He will not let me enter into my Maker’s prefence with 
the compofure that is required in entering into the draw¬ 
ing room of an earthly prince ! 

I cannot, however, forbear to wilh, that the heavenly 
creature couldbaveprevailed upon herfelf, in thefe her laft 
hours, to fee you j and that for my fake, as well as yours: 

For 
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as he is deemed to be) cannot work an ordinary miracle 

in her favour, or rather in mine. 

Let me tell thee, Belford, that already he deierves the 
utmojl contempt, for fuffering this charming clock to run 
down fo low. What mull be his art, if it could not 
wind it up in a quarter of the time he has attended her, 
when, at his firft vifits, the fprings and wheels of life and 
motion were fo good, that they feemed only to want 

common care and oiling! \ t _ 

I am obliged to you for endeavouring to engage her to 
fee me. 'Twas like a friend. If Ihe had vouchfafed me that 
favour, Ihe Ihould have feen at her feet the moil a jcdt 
adorer that ever kneeled to juftly offended beauty. 

.What Ihe bid you, and what Ih t forbid you, to tell me 
(the latter for tender conliderations); That Ihe forgives me; 
and that, could Ihe have made me a good man, Ihe could 
have made me a happy one ! That Ihe even loved me. At 
fuch a moment to own that Ihe once loved me ! Never 
before loved any man ! That Ihe prays for me ! That her 
laft tear Ihould be Ihed for me, could Ihe by it lave a foul, 
without her, doomed to perdition!—O Belford, Belford. 

I cannot bear it!—What a dog, what a devil, have I been 
to fo fuperlative a goodnefs!—Why does Ihe not inveigh 
again ft me ?—Why does Ihe not execrate me ?—O the 
triumphant fubduer! Ever above me!—And now to leave 

me fo infinitely below her! . .1 

Marry and repair , at any time. This (wretch tnat 1 was.) 
was my plea to myfelf. To give her a lowering fenfibi- 
lity ; to bring her down from among the liars which her 
beamy head was furrounded by, that my wife, fo greatly 
above me, mighl not too much defpife me —— This was 
part of my reptile envy, owing to my more reptile appre- 
henfion of inferiority.—Yet, from ftep to ftep, from di- 
Hrefs to diftrefs, to maintain her fuperiority; and, like the 
fun, to break out upon me with the greater refulgence 
for the clouds that I had contrived to call about her— 
And now to efcape ine thus!—No power left me to repair 
her wrongs!—No alleviation to my felf-reproach! — No 
dividing of blame with her !— / * 

Tell her, O tell her, Belford,. that her prayers and 
willies, her fuperlatively generous prayers and withes, 
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fcaB not be vain : That I can, and do, repent — and long 
have repented :-Tell her of my frequent deep remorfes— 
It was impoffible that fuch remorfe Ihould not at laft pro¬ 
duce ejfettual remorfes— Yet ihe mull not leave me—She 
mult live, if fhe would wilh to have my contrition per¬ 
fect—For what can defpair produce ?— 

I will do every-thing you would have me do, in the 
•return of your letters. You have infinitely obliged me 
by this laft, and by preffing for an admiflion for me, tho’ 
it fucceeded not. 

Once more, how could I be fuch a villain to fo divine 
a creature! Yet love her all the time, as never man loved 
woman !—Curfe upon my contriving genius! Curfe upon 
my intriguing head, and upon my feconding heart ?—To 
fport with the fame, with the honour, with the life, of 
fuch an angel of a woman 1-0 my damn’d incredulity F— 
That, believing her to be a woman, I mud hope to /Wher 
•a woman ! — On my incredulity, that there could be fuch 
virtue (virtue for virtue s fake) in the Sex, founded I my 
hope of fucceeding with her. 

But fay not. Jack, that fhe mull leave us yet.—If Ihe 
recover—And if I can but re-obtain her favour, then in¬ 
deed will life be life to me.—The world never favo fuch an 
hufband as I will make. I will have no will but hers: 
She lhall conduct me in all my Heps: She lhall open and 
diredl my profpe&s, and turn every motion of my heart, 
as Ihe pleafes. ' 

You tell me in your letter, that at eleven o’clock Ihe 
had fweet reft; and my fervant acquaints me from Mrs. 
Smith, that Ihe has had a good night. What hopes does 
this fill me with ! I have given the fellow five guineas for 
his good news, to be divided between him and his fellow- 
Tervant. 

Dear, dear Jack! confirm this to me in thy next—For 
Heaven’s fake do !—Tell the Do&or I will make him a 
prefent of a thoufand guineas if he recover her.— Aik if 
a confultation be neceftary. 

Adieu, dear Belford!—Confirm, I befeech thee, the 
.Hopes that now with fovereign gladnefs have taken pof- 
Teilion of a heart, that, next to Hers, is 
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LETTER L. 


Mr. Belford, To Roeert Lovelace, Efq\ 


JVedn. morn, eight o'clock (6 Sept*) 



OUR fervant arrived here before I was ftirring. I 


-*■ fent him to Smith’s to inquire how the lady was; and 
ordered him to call upon me when he came back. I was 
pleafcd to hear (hehad had tolerable reft; and, as foonas 
I had difpatched him with the letter X had written over¬ 
night, I went to attend her. 

I found her up, and drefs’d; in a white fatten night¬ 
gown. Ever elegant; but now more fo, than I had l'een 
her for a week part; her afpett ferenely chearful. 

She mentioned the increafed dimnefs of her eyes, and 
the tremor which had invaded her limbs. If this be dy¬ 
ing, faid ftie, there is nothing at all Ihocking in it. My 
body hardly fenfible of pain, my mind at eale, my intel- 
le&s clear and perfect as ever. What a good and gracious 
God have I !—For thh is what I always prayed for. 

I told her, It was not fo ferene with you. 

There is not the fame reafon for it, replied Ihe. ’Tis 
a choice comfort, Mr Belford, at the winding-up of our 
fhort ftory, to be able to fay, I have rather fuffered in¬ 
juries myfelfy than offered them to others. I blefs God, 
tho’ I have been unhappy, as the world deems it, and 
once I thought more fo, than at prefent I do; yet have I 
not w ilfully made any one creature fo. I have no reafon 
to grieve for any-thing but for the forrow I have given 
my friends. 

But pray, Mr. Belford, remember me in the beft man¬ 
ner to my coufin Morden; and defire him to comfort 
them, and to tell them, that all would have been the fame, 
had they accepted of my true penitence, as X wifti as and 
I truft the Almighty has done. 

X was called down : It was to Harry, who was juft re¬ 
turned from Mifs Howe’s, to whom he carried the lady’s 
letter. The ftupid fellow, being bid to make hafte with it, 
and return as foon as poflible, ftaid not till Mifs Howe 
had it, fhe being at the diftance of five miles, altho' Mrs. 
Howe w'ould have had him ftay, and fent a man and hori'e 


purp'ofely with it to her daughter. 
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Wcdnefday morning* IO o'Clock. 


The poor lady is juft recovered from a fainting fit, 
which has left her at death’s door. Her late tranquility 
and freedom from pain feemed but a lightening* as Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith call it. 

By my faith, Lovelace, J had rather part with all the 
friends I have in the w'orld, than with this lady : I never 
knew what a virtuous, a holy friendfhip, as I may call 
mine to her, was before. But to be fo new to it, and to 
be obliged to forego it fo foon, yvhat an affliction! Yet, 
thank heaven, I lofe her not by my own fault! —But 
’twould be barbarous not to fpare thee now. 

She has fent for the Divine, who vifited her before, in 
order to pray with her. 


LETTER LI. 


Mr. Lovelace, To J. Belford, Efq\ 


Kenjington , W<:dnefday noon. 


IKE ^Efop’s traveller, thou bloweft hot and cold* 



life and death, in the fame breath, with a view, no 
doubt, to diftraft me. How familiarly doft thou ufe the 
words, dying, dimne/s , tremor ? Never did any mortal ring 
fo many changes on fo few bells. Thy true father, I dare 
fwear, was a butcher, or an undertaker, by the delight 
thou feemeft to take in fcenes of horror and death. Thy 
barbarous reflection, that thou lofeft her not by thy own 
fault, is never to be forgiven. Thou haft but one way to 
atone for the torments diou giveft me, and that is, by fend¬ 
ing me word that fhe is better, and will recover. W hether 
it be true or not, let me be told fo, and I will go abroad 
rejoicing and believing it, and my willies and imagination 
fhall make out all the reft. 

If Hie live but one year, that I may acquit myfelf to 
myfelf (no matter for die w'orld !) that her death is not 
owing to me, I will compound for the reft. 

Will neither vows nor prayers fave her ? I never prayed 
in my life, put all the years of it together, as 1 have done 
for this fortnight paft : And I have moft fincerely repented 
of all my bafenefs to her—And will nothing do ? 
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Bat after all, if fhe recover not, this reflection mull be 
my comfort ; and it is truth ; That her departure will be 
owing rather to wilfulnefs, to downright female wilfulnefs, 
,*than to any other caufe. 

>.It is difficult for people who purfue the dictates of a vio¬ 
lent refentment, to flop where firft they defigned to flop. 

I have the charity to believe, that even James and Ara¬ 
bella Harlowe, at firft, intended no more by the confe¬ 
deracy they formed againft this their angel After, than to 
difgrace and keep her down, left (fordid wretches !) their 
uncles fliould follow the example her grandfather had fet, 
to thiir detriment. 

Many a man, who at firft intended only to try if a girl 
would refent a petty freedom, finding himfelf unchecked, 
or only lightly and laughingly put by, has been encou¬ 
raged to attempt the laft point, and has triumphed where 
once he prefumed not to make the moft diftant approach 
but with fear and trembling and previous ftudy how to 
come off, in cafe of a high refentment.. 

To bring thefe illuftrations home j This lady, I fuppofe, 
in her refentment, intended only at firft to vex and plague 
me ; and, finding fhe could do it to purpofc, her defire 
of revenge became ftronger in her than the defire of life; 
and now fhe is willing to die, as an event which fhe fup- 
pofes will cut my heart-firings afunder. And ftill the more 
to be revenged, puts on the Chriftian, and forgives me. 

But I’ll have none of her forgivenefs! My own heart 
tells me, I do notdeferve it; and I cannot bear it!—And 
what is it, but a mere verbal forgivenefs, as oftentatioufly 
as cruelly given with a view to magnify herfelf, and 
wound me deeper ? A little, dear, fpecious—But let me 
Hop-left I blafpheme! 

GOQ 

Rea dinc over the above, I am afliamed of my ram- 
blings : But what wouldft have me do ? --See’ft thou not 
that 1 am but feeking to run out of myfelf, in hope to lofe 
myfelf ; yet, that I am unable to do either ? 

If ever thou lovedft but half fo fervently as I love- 

But of that thy heavy foul is not capable. 

Send me w r ord by thy next, I conjure thee, in the names 
of all her kindred faints and angels, that lhe is living, and 

likely 
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likely to live ! ——If thou fendeft ill nevvs ; thou wilt be 
anfwerable for the confequence, whether it be fatal to the 
melTenger, or to 

Tby Love lace w 

LETTER LII. * 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Loveeace, Efq ; 

Wednefday , 11 o'Clock. 


D R. H. has juft been here. He tarried with me till 
the minifter had done praying by the lady; and then 
we were both admitted. Mr. Goddard (who came while the 
do&or and the clergyman were, with her) went away with 
them when they went. They took a folemn and everlafting 
leave of her, as I have no fcruple to fay, blefling her, and 
being bleffed by her ; and wilhing (when it came to^ be 
their lot) for an exit as happy as hers is likely to be 
She had again earneftly requefted of the doctor, his 
opinion how long it was noiv probable that (he could 
continue: And he told her, that he apprehended fhe 
would hardly fee to-morrow night. She laid. She fhould 
number the hours with greater pleafure than ever fhe num¬ 
bered any in her life, on the moft joyful occafion. 

How unlike poor Belton’s laft hours, hers ! Sec the in¬ 
finite difference in the effe6ls, on the fame awful and af- 
feiSfing occafion, between a good and a bad confidence ! 

This moment a man is come from Mifs Howe with a 
letter. Perhaps I fhall be able to fend you the contents. 

QQQ 

She endeavoured feveral times with earneftnefs, but in 
vain, to read the letter of her dear friend.—The writing, 
fhe faid, was too fine for her grofier fight, and the lines 
ftaggered under her eye. And indeed.fhe trembled fo, fhe 
could not hold the paper : And at laft, defired Mrs. Lo- 
vick to read it to her, the meffenger waiting for an an- 
lwer. •- • .. » 

Thou wilt fee, in Mifs Howe’s letter, how. different the 
exprelfion of the fameimpatiency, and pa&or.atc love, is, 
when dictated by the gentler mind of a woman, frOm that 
which reiults from a mind fo boiiterous. and knotty, as 
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tyune. For Mrs. Lovick will tranfcribe it ; and I (hall 
lend it—To be read in this place, if thou wilt. 


Mifs Howe, To Mi/s Clarissa Ha rlowe. 

my dearejl friend ! Tue/day , Sept. 

HAT will become of your poor Anna Howe ? 



* * I fee by your writing, as well as read by your own 
account, (which, were you not very, <very ill, you would 
have touched more tenderly) how it is with you !•—Why 
have I thus long delayed to attend you !—-Could I think, 
that the comfortings of a faithful friend were as nothing to 
a gentle mind in diftrefs, that I could be prevailed upon 
to forbear vifiting you fo much as once in all this time !— 
I, as well as every-body elfe, to defert and abandon my 
dear creature to Grangers !—What will become of me, if 
you be as bad as my apprehenfions make you 1 

I will fet out this moment, little as the encouragement 
is, that you give me to do fo !—My mother is willing I 
ihould!—Why, O why, was ihe not before willing ! 

Yet (he perfuades me too (left I Ihould be fatally affe&ed 
were I to find my fears too well juftified) to wait the re¬ 
turn of this meflenger, who rides our fwifteft horfe—God 
fpeed him with good news to me—-Elfe-But, Oh? my 
deareft, deareft friend, what elfe ? ^«One line from your 
hand by him !—Send me but one line to bid me attend 
you !—I will fet out the moment, the very moment, I 
receive it.—I am nowa&ually ready to do fo ?—And if you 
love me, as I love you, the fight of me will revive you 
to my hopes. But why, why, when I can think this, 
did 1 not go up fooner ? 

Bleffed heaven ! deny not to my prayers, my friend, 
my monitrefs, my adviier, at a time fo critical to myfelf ? 

But methinks, your ftile and fentiments are too well 
conne&ed, too full of life and vigor, to give caufe for fo 
much delpair, as the daggering pen teems to threaten. 

I am forry I was not at home [I tnuft add thus much 
tho’ the fervant is ready mounted at the door] when Mr. 
Belford’s fervant came with your affe&ing letter. I was 
at Mifs Lloyd’s. My mamma fent it to me ; and I came 
home that inftant. But he was gone. He would not ftay, 
it feems. Yet I wanted to afk him an hundred thoufand 
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queftions. But why delay I thus my mcfienger ? I have 
a multitude of things to fay to you. To advife with you 
about! You lhall dirett me in every thing. I will obey 
the holding up of your linger. But, if you leave me— 
what is the world, or any thing in it, to 

Yctir Anna Howe ? 

The effect this letter had on the lady, who is fo near the 
end which the fair writer fo much apprehends and deplores, 
obliged Mrs. Lovick to make many breaks in reading it, 
and many changes of voice. 

This?/ a friend, faid the divine lady, (taking the letter 
in her hand, and killing it) worth wilhing to live for.—O 
my dear Anna Howe ! How uninterruptedly fwcet and no¬ 
ble, has been our friendfhip !—But we lhall one day, I 
hope (and that muff comfort us both) meet, never to part 
again ! Then, diverted of the lhades of body, lhall we be 
all light and all mind—Then how unalloyed, how perfett, 
will be our friendfhip 1 Our Love then will have one and 
the fame adorable object, and we lhail enjoy it and each 
other to all Eternity ! 

She laid, her dear friend was fo earnert for a line or two, 
that (he would fain write, if Ihe could : And Ihe tried; 
but to no purpofe. She could diftate, however, Ihe be¬ 
lieved, and delired Mrs. Lovick would take pen and paper. 
Which fhc did, and then Ihe dictated to her. 1 would 
have withdrawn ; but at her defire ftaid. 

She wandered a good deal, at firft —She took notice 
that Ihe did — And when (he got into a little train, not 
pleaffng herfelf, Ihe apologized to Mrs. Lovick for making 
her begin again and again; and faid. That third time 
Ihould go, let it be as it would. 

She dictated the farewel part, without hefitation ; and 
when fbe came to the blcfling and lubfcription, Ihe took, 
the pen, and dropping on her knees, fupported by Mrs. 
Lovick, wrote the conclufion; but Mrs. Lovick was forced 
to guide her hand. ' ;j 

You will find the fenfe furprizingly intire, her weaknefs 
conlidered. 

I made the mefienger wait, while I tranferibed it. I 
have endeavoured to imitate the fubicriptive part. 
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My dtarejl Mi/i Howe, Wedn. near 3 o'Clock. 

Y OU rauft not befurprized—nor grieved—that Mrs. 

Lovick writes for me. Altho’ I cannot obey j-ou, 
and write with my pen t yet my heart writes by hers—“Ac¬ 
cept it fo—It is the neareft to obedience I can ! . 

And now, what ought I to fay ? What can I fay ?— 
But why {hould you not know the truth ? Since foon you 

muil—very foon. f . c 

Know then, and let your tears be thofe, if oi pity, ot 
joyful pity ! for I permit you to fhed a few, to imbalm, as 
I may fay, a fallen bloffom"—-Know then,, that the goo 
doctor, and the pious clergyman, and the worthy apothe¬ 
cary, have juft now, with joint benedictions, taken their 
laft leave of me : And the former bids me hope—Do, my 
deareft, let me fay hope— fer my enlargement before to¬ 
morrow fun-fet. • . 

Adieu, therefore, my deareft friend ! Be i]ns your con- 
folation, as it is mine, that in God's good time we fnali 
meet in a blefTed Eternity, never more to part ! Once 
more, then, adieu and be happy I—Which a generous na¬ 
ture cannot be, unlefs to its power, it makes others fo too. 

(jotJoY e*v€Y (fCeJjjjoa / d.Yp on 
OCneej, “pn tfom, 

y> 0 UY piLte/aCj 

(SCay. VCclyCows, 

« f * 

When I had tranferibed and fealed this letter, by her 
direction, I gave it to the mefienger myfelf; who told me 
that Mifs Howe waited for nothing but his return, to fet 
out for London. 

Thy fervant is juft come; fo I will clofe here. Thou 
art a mercilefs mafter. The two fellows are battered to 
death by thee, to ufea female word ; and all female words, 
tho' we are not fure of their derivation, have very figmfi- 
cant meanings. I believe, in their hearts, they wim. the 
angel in the heaven that is ready to receive her, and thee 
at thy proper place, that there’ might be an end of their 
Harriet ; another word of the fame gender. 
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What a letter haft thou Tent me !— Poor Lovelace !— 
is all the anfwer I will return. 

Five o'clock.'] Colonel Morden is this moment arrived. 

LETTER LIU. . , 

Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Eight in the Evening. 

Had but juft time in my former, to tell you, that Co- 
lonel Morden was arrived. He was on horfeback, 
attended by two fervants, and alit at the door, juft as the 
clock ftruck five. Mrs. Smith was then below in her back- 
Ihop, weeping, her hufband with her, who was as much 
affe&ed as ftie ; Mrs. Lovick having left them a little be¬ 
fore, in tears likewife ; for they had been bemoaning one 
another ; joining in opinion, that the admirablelady would 
not live the night over. She had told them, it was her opi¬ 
nion too, from fome numbneftes, which {hecalled the fore¬ 
runners of death, and from an increafed inclination to doze. 

The Colonel, as Mrs. Smith told me afterwards, alked 
with great impatience, the moment he alit, how MifsHar-. 
lowe was ? She anfwered. Alive; but, {he feared, drawing 
on apace. Good God I faid he, with his hands and eyes 
lifted up. Can I fee her ? My name is Morden. I have 
the honour to be nearly related to her. Step up, pray ; 
and let her know [She is fenfible, I hope] that I am here. 
Who is with her ? 

No-body but her Nurfe, and Mrs. Lovick, a widow 
gentlewoman, who is as careful of her, as if fhe were her 
mother. 

And more careful too, interrupted he, or Ihe is not care-- 
ful at all.— 

Except a gentleman be with her, one Mr. Belford, con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Smith, who has been the beft friend Ihe has 
had. 

If Mr. Belford be with her, furely I may— But,, pray, 
ftep up, and let Mr. Belford know, that I'fhall take it for 
a favour to fpeak with him firft. 

Mrs. Smith came up to me in my new apartment. I 
had but juft difpatched your fervant, and was afking her 
nurfe, if I might be again admitted ; who anfwered, that 
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lhe was dozing in the elbow-chair, having refufed to lie 
down, faying, She fhould foon, fhe hoped, lie down for 
good. r 

The Colonel, who is really a fine gentleman, received 
me with great politenefs. After the firft compliments, My 
kinfwoman, Sir, faid he, is more obliged to you than to 
any of her own family. For my part, I have been endea¬ 
vouring to move fo many rocks in her favour; and, little 
thinking the dear creature fo very bad, have neglected to 
attend her, as I ought to have done the moment I ar¬ 
rived ; and would, had I known how ill fhe was, and what 
a talk I fhould have had with the family. But, Sir, your 
friend has been excefiively to blame; and you being fo 
intimately his friend, has made her fare the worfe for your 
civilities to her. Bitf is there no hope of her recovery ? 

The doftors have left her, with the melancholy decla¬ 
ration, that there is none. * ' 

Has file had good attendance, Sir ? A fkilful phyfician ? 
I hear thefe good folks have been very civil and obliging 
to her— 

Who could be otherwife, faid Mrs. Smith, weeping? 
She is the fweeteft lady in the world ! 

The charafter, faid the Colonel, lifting up his eyes and 
•one hand, that fhe has from every living creature!—Good 
God! How could your accurfed friend— 

And how could her cruel parents, interrupted I ?—We 
may as eafily account for him , as for them. 

Too true! returned he, the vilenefs of the profligates 
of our fex confidered, whenever they can get any of the 
other into their power. *S 

I fatisfied him about the care that had been taken of 
her; and told him of the friendly and even paternal attend¬ 
ance fhe had had from Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard. 

He was impatient to attend her, having not feen her, as 
he faid, fince fhe was twelve years old ; and that then fhe 
gave promifes of being one of the fined women in Eng¬ 
land. * ..-.l]. 

She was fo, replied I, a very few months ago: And, 
tho’ emaciated, fhe will appear to you to have confirmed 
thofe promifes: For her features are fo regular and ex- 
aft. 1 er proportion fo fine, and her manner fo inimitably 

graceful. 
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graceful, that were Ihe only lkin and bone, (he mud be a 
beauty. 

Mrs. Smith, at his requed, dept up, and brought us 
down word, that Mrs. Lovick and her Nurfe were with 
her; and that (he was in fo found a deep, leaning upon 
the former in her elbow-chair, that (he neither heard her 
enter the room, nor go out. The Colonel begged, if not 
improper, that he might fee her, tho’ (leeping. He faid. 
That his impatience would not let him day till (he awaked. 
Yet he would not have her didurbed ; and (hould be glad 
to contemplate her fweet features, when (he faw not him j 
and afked, If (he thought he could not go in, and comq 
out, without didurbing her ? 

She believ’d he might, (he anfvver’d; for her chair’s- 
back was towards the door. 

He faid. He would take care to withdraw, if (he awoke, 
that his fudden appearance might not furprife her. 

Mrs. Smith, depping up before us, bid Mrs. Lovick 
and the Nurfe not ltir, when we .entered ; And then we 
went up foftly together. 

We beheld the lady, in a charming attitude. DrelTed, as 
I told you before, in her virgin white, (he was fitting in her- 
elbow-chair, Mrs. Lovick clofe by her, in another chair,with- 
her left arm round her neck, fupporting it, as it were; for, 
it feems, the lady had bid her do fo, faying. She had been a- 
Mother to her, and (he would delight herielfin thinking (he 
was in her Mamma’s arms; for (he found herfelf drowfy 5. 
perhaps, (he faid, for the lad time (he (hould ever be fo. 

One faded cheek reded upon the good woman’s bofom, 
the kindly w armth of which had overfpread it with a taint,* 
but charming Audi; the other paler, and hollow, as if al¬ 
ready iced over by death. Her hands, white as the lily,, 
with her meandring veins more tranfparcntly blue, than 
ever I had feen even hers (veins fo foon, alas ! to be 
choakcd up by the congealmcnt of that purple dream, 
which already fo languidly creeps rather than flow's thro’ 
them!) her hands hanging lifeledy, one before her, the 
other grafped by the right-hand of the kind widow, whole 
tears bedew’d the fweet face which her motherly bofc-m 
fupported, though unfelt by the fair deeper; and either- 
infenfibly to the good‘woman, or what die would not dif*; 
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turb her to wipe off, or to change her potture : Her afpett 
was fweetly calm and ferene: And tho’ (he darted now¬ 
and-then, yet her deep feemed eafy; her breath indeed 
fhort and quick ; but tolerably free, and not like that of 
a dying perfon. 

In this heart-moving attitude (he appeared to us when 
we approached her, and came to have her lovely face be¬ 
fore us. 

The Colonel fighing often, gazed upon her with his 
arms folded, and with the mod profound and affectionate 
attention j till at lad, on her darting, and fetching her 
breath with greater difficulty than before, he retired to a 
fereen, that was drawn before her boufe , as (he calls it, 
which, as I have heretofore obferved, dands under one 
of the windows. This fereen was placed there; at the 
time (he found herfelf obliged to take to her chamber ; and, 
in the depth of our concern, and the fulnefs of other dif- 
courfe at our fird interview, I had forgotten to apprife 
the Colonel of what he would probably lee. 

Retiring thither, he drew out his handkerchief, and, 
drowned in grief, feemed unable to fpeak : But, on cading 
his eye behind the fereen, he foon broke (ilence; for, 
druck with the (hape of the coffin, he lifted up a purplilh- 
coloured cloth that was fpread over it, and, darting back. 
Good God ! faid he, what’s here! 

Mrs. Smith danding next him, Why, faid he, with great 
emotion, is my coufin differed to indulge her fad reflections 
with fuch an objeCt before her ? ,: 

Alas! Sir, reply’d the good woman, who (hould con- 
f roul her ? We are all drangers about her, in a manner: 
And yet we have expodulated with her upon this fad 
occafion. 

I ought, faid I, (depping foftly up to him, the lady 
again falling into a doze) to have apprifed you of this. I 
was here when it was brought in, and never was fo (hocked 
in my life. But fhe had none of her friends about her, and 
no reafon to hope for any of them to come near her; and, 
affured (he (hould not recover, (he was refolved to leave as 
little as pcffible, efpecially as to what related to her perfon, 
to her executor. But it is not a (hocking objeCl to her, 
tho’ it be to every body eife. * rh 
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Curfe upon the hard-heartednefs of thofe, faid he, who 
occafion’d her to make fo fad a provision for herfelf! 
What mull her refle&ions have been, all the time die was 
thinking of it, and giving orders about it ? And what mud 
they be, every time die turns her head towards it ? Thefe 
uncommon genius’s—But indeed have been con- 

trouled in it, had I been here. 

The lady fetched a profound figh, and, darting, it,broke 
off our talk ; and the Colonel then withdrew further be¬ 
hind the fcreen, that his fudden appearance might not 
furprife her. 

Where am I! faid fhe. Howdrowfy I am ! How long 
have I dozed? Don’t go. Sir (for I was retiring). I am 
very ftupid, and fhall be more and more fo, I fuppofe. 

She then offered to raife herfelf; but, being ready to 
faint thro’ vveaknefs, was forced to fit down again, re¬ 
clining her head on her chair-back; and, after a few mo¬ 
ments, I believe now, my good friends, faid fhe, all your 
kind trouble will foon be over. I have flept, but am not 
refrefhed, and my fingers ends feem numb’d—have no 
feeling! (holding them up.)—’Tis time to fend the letter 
to my good Mrs. Norton. 

Shall I, Madam, fend my fervant pod with it ? 

O no. Sir, I thank you. It will reach the dear woman 
too foon (as fhe will think) by the pod. 

I told her, this was not pod-day. 

Is it Wednefday dill? faid fhe: Blefs me! I know not 
how the time goes: But very tedioudy, ’tis plain. And 
now I think I mud foon take to my bed. All will be mod 
conveniently and with lead trouble over there—Will it not, 
Mrs. Lovick ?—I think. Sir, turning to me, I have left 
nothing to thefe lad incapacitating hours : Nothing either 
to fay, or to do : I blefs God, I have not: If I bad , how 
unhappy fhould I be ? Can you. Sir, remind me of any 
thing necefTary to be done or faid to make your office 
eafy ? 

If, Madam, your coufin Morden fhould come, you 
would be glad to fee him, I prefume ? 

I am too weak to wifh to fee my coufxn now. It would 
but difcompofe me, and him too. Yet, if he come while 
I can fee, I will fee him, were it but to thank him for 
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former favours, and for his prefent kind intentions to me. 
Has any body been here from him ? 

He has called, and will be here. Madam, in half an 
hour; but he feared to furprife you. 

Nothing can furprife me now, except my Mamma were 
to favour me with her laft blefting in perfon.. That would 
be a welcome furprife to me even yet. But did my Coufin 
come purpofely to town to- fee me ? 

Yes, Madam. I took the liberty to let him know by a 
line laft Monday, how ill you were. 

You are very kind, Sir. I am and have been greatly 
obliged to you. But I think I lhall be pained to fee him 
now, becaufe he will be concerned to fee me. And yet, 
as I am not fo ill as I fhall prefently be—the fooner he 
comes, the better. But if he come, what lhall I do about 
that fcreen ? He will chide me very probably ; and 1 can¬ 
not bear chiding now. Perhaps (leaning upon Mrs. Lovick 
and Mrs. Smith) I can walk into the next apartment to re¬ 
ceive him. • » 

She motion’d to rife; but was ready to faint again, and 
forced to lit ftill. 

The Colonel was in a perfed agitation behind the fcreen, 
to hear this difcourfe; and twice, unfeen by his coufin, 
was coming from it towards her; but retreated, for fear 
of furprifmg her too much. 

I ftept to him, and favoured his retreat; Ihe only lay¬ 
ing, Are you going, Mr. Belford ? Are you fent for down ? 
Is my Coufin come ? For Ihe heard fomebody ftep foftly 
crofs the room; and thought it me> her hearing being 
more perfect than her fight. 

I told her, I believed he was; and Ihe faid, We mull 
make the bell of it, Mrs. Lovick, and Mrs. Smith. I lhall 
otherwife moft grievoufly fhock my poor coulin : For he 
loved me deadly once. Pray give me a few of the dodor’s 
laft drops in water, to keep up my fpirits for this one in¬ 
terview ; and that is ally 1 believe, that can concern me 
now. 

The Colonel (who heard all this) fent in his name ; and 
I, pretending to go down to him, introduced the afftided 
gentleman ; Hie having hrft ordered the fcreen to be put 
as clofe to the window as poflible, that he might not fee 
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what was behind it ; while he, having heard what (he had 
faid about it, w'as determined to take no notice of it. 

• He folded the angel in his arms as fhe fat, dropping 
. down on one knee; for, fupporting herielf upon the two 

elbows of the chair, die attempted to rife, but could not. 
Excufe, my dear Coufin, faid fhe, exxufe me, that I can¬ 
not {land up—I did not expect thi3 favour now. But I am 
glad of this opportunity to thank you for ail your generous 
goodnefs to me. 

I never, my bell beloved and dearelt coufin, faid he* 
(with eyes running over,) fhall forgive myfelf, that I did 
not attend you fooner. Little did I think you were io ill; 
nor do any of your friends believe it. If they did— 

• If they did, repeated Ihe, interrupting him, I fhould 

have had more companion from them. 1 am fure I fhould. 

But pray. Sir, how did you leave them? Are yew recon¬ 
ciled to them ? If you are not, I beg, if you love your 
poor Clarifla, that you will: For every widen’d difference 
augments but my fault; fince that is the foundation of all. 

I had been expecting to hear from them in your favour^ 
my dear coulin, faid he, for feme hours, when this gen¬ 
tleman’s letter arrived, which haftened me up: But I have 
the account of your grandfather’s eftate to make up with 
you,, and have bills and draughts upon their banker for 
the lums due to you ; which they delire you may receive^ 
led you fhould have occafion for money. And this is fuch 
an earned of an approaching reconciliation, that I dare to 
anfwer for all the red being according to your willies, if— 

Ah! Sir, interrupted The, with frequent breaks and 
paufes, I wifh, I wifh, this does not rather fhevv, that were 
I to live, they would have nothing more to fay to me. I 
never had any pride in being independent of them : All 
my actions, when I might have made myfelf more inde¬ 
pendent, {hew this—But what avail thefe reflections now ? 
—I only beg, Sir, that You, and this gentleman—to whom 
I am exceedingly obliged-—will adjud thofe matters*—ac¬ 
cording to the will I have written. Mr. Belford will ex¬ 
cufe me; but it was in truth more neceflity than choice, 
that made me think of giving him the trouble he fo kindly 
accepts. Had I had the happinefs to fee you, my coufirt, 
feoner—or to know, that you did honoured me with your 
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regard—I fliould not have had the afifcrance to afk this fa¬ 
vour of him —But—tho’ the friend of Mr. Lovelace, he is 
a man of honour, and he will make peace rather than break 
it. And, my clear coufin, let me beg of you—to con¬ 
tribute your part to it—and remember, that, while I have 
nearer relations than my coufin Morden, dear as you are, 
and always were to me, you have no tide to avenge my 
wrongs upon Him who lias been the occafion of them. 
But I wrote to you my mind on this fubjedt; and my rea- 
fons; and hope I need not further urge them. 

I mult do Mr. Lovelace fo much juftice, anfwered he, 
wiping his eyes, as to witnefs, how ilncerely he repents 
him of his ingrateful bafenefs to you, and how ready he 
is to make you all the amends in his power. He owns 
his wickednefs, and your merit. If he did not, I could not 
pafs it over, tho’ you havt nearer relations : nor, my dear 
coufin, did not your grandfather leave me in trufc for you ? 
And ihould I think myfelf concerned for your fortune, 
and not for your honour ? —But, fince he is fo delirous to 
do you juftice, I have the lefs to fay ; and you may make 
yourfelf intirely eafy on that account. i bluo 

I thank you,' thank you. Sir, faid ihe : All is now as 
I wiihed: But 1 am very faint, very low. I am forry I 
cannot hold up ; that I cannot better deferve the honour 
of this vifit : But it will not be—And faying this, ftiefunk 
down in her chair, and was filent. 

Hereupon we both withdrew, leaving word, that we 
would be at the Bedford-Head, if any thing extraordinary 
happened. 

We befpoke a little repaft, having neither of us dined; 
and, white it was getting ready, you may guefs at the 
fubjeft of our difeourfe. Both joined in lamentation for 
the ’ady’s defperate ftate : Admired her manifold excel¬ 
lencies : Severely condemned you, and her friends. Yet, 
to bring him into better opinion of you, I read to him 
fome paffages from your lail letters, which fhew’d your 
concern for the wrongs you had done her, and your deep 
remorfe : And he faid. It was a dreadful thing to labour 
under the fenfe of a guilt fo irremediable. 

We procured Mr. Goddard (Dr. H. being not at home) 
once more to vifit her, and to call upon us in his return. 
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He was fo good as to do fo; but he tarried with her not 
five minutes; and told us,That-lhe was drawing on apace; 
that he feared lhe would not live till morning ; and that 
lhe wifhed to fee Colonel Morden dire&ly. 

The Colonel made excufes where none were needed j 
and tho’ our little refettion was juft brought in, he went 
away immediately. 

I could not touch a morfel; and took pen and ink to 
amufe myfelf, and oblige you, knowing how impatient 
you would be for a few lines: For, from what I have re¬ 
cited, you will fee it was impoflible I could withdraw to 
write, when your fervant came at half an hour after five, 
or have an opportunity for it till now ; and This is acci¬ 
dental : And yet your poor fellow was afraid to go away 
with the verbal meflage I fent, importing, as no doubt he 
told you, that the Colonel was with us, the Lady excef- 
fively ill, and that I could not Itir to write a line. 

Ten o'clock. 

The Colonel fent to me afterwards, that the lady having 
been in convulfions, he was fo much difordered, that he 
could not poflibly attend me. 

I have fent every half hour to know how lhe does: 
And juft now I have the pleafure to hear, that her con¬ 
vulfions have left her; and that lhe is gone to reft in a 
much quieter way than could be expedted. 

Her poor coufin is very much indifpofed; yet will not 
ftir out of the houfe while file is in fuch a way ; but in¬ 
tends to lie down on a couch, having refuled any other 
accommodation. 


LETTER LIV. 

Mr, Belford. In Continuation, 

Soho, Six o'clock, Sept. 

T HE Lady is ftill alive. The Cplonel having juft 
fent his fervant to let me know, that (he inquired 
after me about an hour ago, I am drelfing to attend 
her. Joel begs of me to difpatch him back, tho’ but with 
one line to gratify your prelent impatience. He ex¬ 
perts, he fays, to find you at Knightlbridge, let him 
make what hafte he can back; and if he has not a line or 
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two to pacify you, he is afraid you will piftol him ; for 
he apprehends that you are hardly yourfelf. I therefore 
difpatchthis; and will have another ready as foon as I can, 
with particulars. But you muft have a little patience ; for 
how can I withdraw every half hour to write, if I am ad¬ 
mitted to the Lady’s prefence, or if I am with the Colonel l 

Smith's, 8 o'clock in the morning . 

The Lady is in a Humber. Mrs. Lovick, who fat up 
with her, fays, fhe had a better night than was expedled ; 
for altho’ fhe flcpt little, fhe feemed eafy ; and the eafier 
for the pious frame fhe w as in ; all her waking moments 
being taken up in devotion, or in an ejaculatory filence ; 
her hands and eyes often lifted up, and her lips moving 
with a fervor worthy of thefe her laft hours. 

Ten o'clock. 

The Colonel being earneft to-fee his coufin as foon as 
fhe awaked, we were both admitted. We obferved in her; 
as foon as we entered, ftrong fymptoms of her approach¬ 
ing diiTolution, notwithflanding what the women had 
flattered us with, from her laft night’s tranquility. The 
Colonel and J$ each loth to fay what we thought, looked 
upon one another w'ith melancholy countenances. 

The Colonel told her, He fhould fend a fervant to her 
uncle Antony’s, for fome papers he had left there ; and 
afked. If fhe had any commands that way ?—She thought 
not, file faid, fpeaking more inwardly than fhe did the 
day before. She had indeed a letter ready to be fent to her 
good Mrs. Norton ; and there was a requefl intimated in 
it. But it was time enough, if it were fignified to thofe 
whom it cor.cerned, when all was over. How'ever, it might 
be fent then by the fervant who wasgoing that way. And 
fhe caufed it to be given to the Colonel for thatpurpofe. 

Her breath being very fhort, fhe defired another pillow; 
and having two before, this made her in a manner fit 
up in her bed ; and file fpoke then with more diftindlnefs ,** 
and, feeing us greatly concerned, forgot her own fuffer- 
ings to comfort us ; and a charming le&ure fhe gave us, 
tho’ a brief one, upon the happinefs of a timely prepa- 
tation, and upon the hazards of a late repentance, when 
the mind, as fhe obferved, was fo much weakened, as 
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LETTER LV. 

Mr. B e L F o R D . Jn Continuation . 

T H E Colonel tells me, That he has written to Mr. 

John Harlowe, by his fervant, “ That they might 
“ fpare themfelves the trouble of debating about a recon- 
“ ciliation ; for that his dear coufin would probably be 
“ no more, before they could refolve.” 

He afked me after his coufm’s means of fubfifling ; and 
whether Ihe had accepted of any favour from me : He was 
fure, he faid, (he would not from you. 

I acquainted him with the truth of her parting with fome 
of her apparel. This wrung his heart; and bitterly did 
he exclaim as well againft you, as againft her implacable 
relations. 

He wilhed he had not come to England at all, or had 
come time enough ; and hoped I would apprize him of 
the whole mournful ftory, at a proper leafon. He added, 
that he had thoughts when he came over, of fixing here 
for the remainder of his days : But now, as it was impof- 
fible his coufin could recover, he would go abroad again, 
and refettle himfelf at Florence or Leghorn. 

POO ' • 

The lady has been giving orders, with great prefence 
of mind, about her body : diredfing her nurfe and the 
maid of the houfe to put her into her coffin as foon as 
fhe was cold. Mr. Belford, ffie faid, would know the red 
by her will. 



She has juft now given from her bofom, where fhe al¬ 
ways wore it, a miniature pi&urc, fet in gold, of Mifs 
Howe : She gave it to Mrs. Lovick, defiring her to fold 
it up in white paper, and direct it. To Charles Hickman , 
E/p and to give it to me, when fhe was departed, for 
that gentleman. 

She looked upon the pidlure, before fhe gave it her— 
Sweet and ever-amiable fr ie tiA — cojnpanton — ‘Jijler—lover ! 
faid fhe. —And killed it four feveral times, once at each 
tender appellation. 
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You r other fervant is come.—Well may you be im¬ 
patient !—Well may you !—But do you think I can leave 
off in the middle of a convention, to run and let down 
what offers, and fend it away piecemeal as I write ?—■ It A 
could, muff I not lofe one half, while I put down the other ? 

This event is nearly as intcrefting to me as it is tojo*. 

If you are more grieved than I, there can be but one rea- 
: fon for it ; and that’s at your heart ! I had rather lofe all 
the friends I have in the world (yourfelf included,) than 
this divine lady ; and lhallbe unhappy when ever I think 
of her fufferings, and her merit; tho’ I have nothing to 

reproach myfelf upon the former. 

I fay not this, juft now, fo much to refleft upon you, as 
to exprefs my own grief; tho’ your confcience, I fuppoie* 

will make you think ot’nerwife. 

Your poor fellow, who fays, that he begs for hu life, t 
in defiring to be difpatched back with a letter, tears tmi 
: from me Elfe, perhaps, (for I am juft fent for down) a 

quarter of an hour would make you— not eafy indeed-- 
but certain— And that, in a fate like yours, to a mind 
like yours, is a relief. 

*1 burfday afternoon , 4 o'Clock . 

LETTER LVI. 

Mr. Belford, To Richard Mowbray, Efq\- 

Dear Mowbray, Tburfday afternoon . 

I AM glad to hear you are in town. Throw yourfelf 
the moment this comes to your hand (if pomble with 
Tourville) in the way of the man, who leaft of all men 
deferves the love of the worthy heart; but moil -That o 
Thine and His: Elfe, the news I (hall moft probably lend 
him within an hour or two, will make annihilation the 

greateft blefling he has to wilh for. 

You will find him between Piccadilly and Kenfington, 
moft probably on horfeback, riding backwards and for¬ 
wards in a crazy way ; or put up, perhaps, at fome inn 
or tavern in the way ; a waiter poflibly, if fo, watching tor 
his fervant’s return to him from me. 
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H i s man Will is juft come to me. He will carry this 
-to you in his way back, and be your diredor. Hie away, 
in a coach, or any how. Your being with him may favc 
cither his or a fervant’s life. See the blefled effefts of tri- 
umphant libertmilm ! Sooner or later it comes home to us, 
and all concludes in gall and bitternefs ! Adieu. 

J. Belford. 

» r ✓ * * 

LETTER LVIL 


Mr. Lovelace, To John 


Belford, Efq- y 


C U R S E upon the Colonel, and curfe upon the writer 
r of the lad letter I received, and upon all the world ? * 
Tnou to pretend to be as much interelied in my Clarifia’s jj 
fate as myfelf! ’Tis well for one of us, that this was not 
laid to me, indead of written — Living or dying, fhe is 
mine—and only mine. Have I not earned her dearly l 
Is not Damnation likely to be the purchafe to me, tho* 
a happy Eternity will be hers ? 

An eternal reparation ! O God ! O God f—How can I 
bear that thought ’—But yet there is Life—Yet, therefore, 
hope—Imarge my Hope, and thou ftialt be my good ge¬ 
nius, and I will forgive thee every thing. 

For this lad time —■ But it muft not, fliaJl not, be the 
/a//—m Let me hear, the moment thou received this—-what 
I am to be—For, at prefent, I am 


R°f e s Knightsbridge. 


The mojl miserable of men, 
S o'ClocL 


My fellow tells me, that thou art fending Mowbray and 
TourviTle to me. I want them not. My foul’s lick 
ol them, and of all the world ; but moil of myfelf 
—Yet, as they fend me word, they will come to me 
immediately, I will wait £br them, and for thy next. 
O Belford ! Jet it not be—But haften it, haden ir 
be it what it may J 
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letter lviii. 


Air. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq; 

Seven o'clock, Ehurfday Even. Sept. 7 . 

I MA VE only to fay at prefent—Thou wilt do well 

ji to ta ^ e a tour t0 P ar * s » or where-evcr elfe thy dellinv 
ihall lead thee ! 11 ■■■■ ■- ■ 


LETTER 


John Bel ford. 

LIX. 


Mowbray, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Uxbridge, Sept 7, between 11 and 12 at night. 
Dear Jack, 

I S E N D by poor Lovelace’s defire, for particulars of 
the fatal breviate thou fenteft him this night. He can¬ 
not bear to fet pen to paper ; yet wants to know every 
minute paflagc of Mils Harlowe’s departure. Yet, why 
he fhould, I cannot fee j for, if Ihe is gone, Ihe is gone ; 
«id who can help it ? 

I never heard of fuch a woman in my life. What great 
natters has fine buffered, that grief Ihould kill her thus ? 

I wifh the poor fellow had never known her. From 
:rft to lafl, what trouble has (he coll him ! The charming 
'ellow has been half loft to us, ever fince he purfued her. 
\nd what is there in one woman more than another, for 
natter of that ? 

Jt was well we were with him when your Note came. 
fi ou fhevved your true friendfhip in your forelight. Why, 
ack, the poor fellow was quite befide himfelf—Mad as 
tny man ever was in Bedlam. 

Will, brought him the letter, juft after we had joined 
Lim, at the BohemiaTiead, where he had left word at 
he Rofe at Knightfbridge he Ihould be ; for he had been 
auntering up and down, backwards and forwards, ex- 
►edling us, and his fellow. Will, as foon as he delivered 
got out of his way j and when he opened it, never 
^as fuch a piece of fcenery. He trembled like a devil at 
eceiving it : Fumbled at the feal, his fingers in a palfy, 
Lke Tom Doleman’s ; his hand lhake, lhake, lhake, that 

he 
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he tore the letter in two, before he could come at the con¬ 
tents - And, when he had read them, oft went his hat to 
one comer of the room, his wig to the other—-Damna¬ 
tion feize the world ! and a wholp volley of fuch-hke <«- 
crafout wiihes ; running up and down the room, and 
throwing up the falh, and pulling it down, and fmitrng his 
forehead with his double lift, with fuch force as would 
have felled an ox, and llampmg and tearing, that the 
landlord ran in, and fafter out again. And thrs was the 

diftraction-fcene for fome time... . - 

In vain was all jemmy or I could fay to him. I offered 
once to take hold of Ids hands, bccauie he was .going to 
do himfelf a mifehief, as I believed, looking about tor 
his piftols, which he had laid upon the table, but which 
Will unfeen, had taken out with him [a faithful honett 
dog, that Will, I fhail for ever love the fellow for it] 
and he hit me a damned dowfe of the chops, as made my 
nofe bleed. ’Twas well ’twas he; for I hardly knew how 

t0 jemmy raved at him, and told him, How wicked it was 
in him to be fo brutifh to abufe a friend, and run mad for 
a woman. And then he laid, he was forry for it j and 
then Will ventured in with water and a towel j and the 
dog rejoiced, as I could lee by his looks, that I bad it ra* 

ther than he. 

And fo, by degrees, we brought him a little to his rea- 
fon, and he promifed to behave more like a man. And 
fo I forgave him : And we rode on in the dark to here at 
Doleman’s. And we all try’d to lhame him out of his mad 
ungovernable foolifhnefs : For we told him, as how the 
was but a woman, and an obilinate, perverfe woman too ; 
and how could he help it ? 

And you know, Jack, [As we told him, moreover j that 
it was a lhame to manhood, for a man, who had ferved 
twenty and twenty women as bad or worfe, let him 
have ferved Mifs Harlowe never fo bad, ihould give him- 
telf fuch objlropulous airs, becaufe Ihe would die: And we 
advifed him never to attempt a woman proud of her cha¬ 
racter and ^virtue, as they call it, any more *. For why ? 
The conqueit did not pay trouble ; and what was there in 

one 
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one Woman more than another ? Hay you know. Jack ! 
-—And thus we comforted him, and advifed him. 

But yet his damned addled pate runs upon this lady as 
much now fhe’s dead, as it did when fhe was living. For, 
I fuppofe. Jack, it is no joke. She is certainly and bona 
fide dead ; i Vt fhe ? If not, thou deferveft to be doubly 
damned for thy fooling, I tell thee that. So he will have 
me write for particulars of her departure. 

He won’t bear the word dead on any account. A fquea- 
milh puppy ! How Love unmans, and foftens, and ener¬ 
vates ! And fuch a noble fellow as this too ! Rot him for 
an idiot, and an oaf! I have no patience with thefoolilh 
dunctcal dog—Upon my foul, I have not! 

So fend the account, and let him howl over it, as I fup¬ 
pofe he will. 

But he mull and fhall go abroad : And in a month or 
two J emmy, and you, and I, will join him, and he’ll 
foon get the better of this chicken-hearted folly, never 
fear ; and will then be afhamed of himfelf: And then 
we’ll not fpare him ; tho’ now, poor fellow, it were pity 
to lay him on fo thick, as he dcferves. And do thou, 
till then, fpare all reflections upon him ; for, it feems, 
thou haft worked him unmercifully. 

I was willing to give thee fome account of the hand we 
have had with the tearing fellow, who had certainly been 
a loft man, had we not been with him ; or he would have 
killed fomebody or other—-I have no doubt of it. And 
now he is but very middling ; fits grinning like a man in 
ftravv ; curfes and fwcars, and is confounded gloomy j 
and creeps into holes and corners, like an old hedghog 
hunted for his greafe. And fo adieu. Jack. Tourville 
and all of us wifh for thee ; for no one has the influence 
upon him that thou haft. 

R. Mowbray. 

As T promifed him that I would write for the particu¬ 
lars abovefaid, I write this after all are gone to bed; 
and the fellow is to let out with it by day-break. 
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LETTER LX. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq ■, 

7 hurfday night. 

I M AY as well try to write; fince, were I to go to bed, 

1 (hall not deep. I never had fiich a weight of grief 
upon my mind in my life, as upon the demife of this ad¬ 
mirable woman; whofe foul is now rejoicing in the regions 
of light. 

You may be glad to know the particulars of her happy 
exit. I will try to proceed ; for all is hu(h and (till ; the 
family retired ; but not one of them, and leaft of all her 
poor coufin, I dare fay, to reft. 

At four o’clock, as I mentioned in my laft, I was fent 
for down ; and, as thou ufedft to like my defcriptions, I 
will give thee the woeful fcene that prefented itfelf to me, 
as I approached the bed. 

The Colonel was the firftthat took my attention, kneel¬ 
ing on the fide of the bed, the lady’s right-hand in both 
his, which his face covered, bathing it with his tears; 
altho’ (lie had been comforting him, as the women fince 
told him, in elevated ftrains, but broken accents. 

On the other fide of the bed fat the good Widow ; her 
face overwhelmed with tears, leaning her head againft the 
bed’s head in a moft difconfolate manner ; and turning 
her face to me, as foon as (he faw me, O Mr. Belford, 
cried (he, with folded hands—The dear lady—a heavy fob 
not permitting her to fay more. 

Mrs. Smith, with clafped fingers, and uplifted eyes, as 
if imploring help from the Only Power which could give 
it, was kneeling down at the bed’s feet, tears in large 
drops trickling down her cheeks. 

Her Nvirfe was kneeling between the widow and 
Mrs. Smith, her arms extended. In one hand (he held 
an ineffectual cordial, which (lie had juft been offering to 
her dying miftrefs ; her face was fwoln with weeping (tho’ 
ufed to fuch feenes as this) and file turned her eyes to¬ 
wards me, as if file called upon me by them to join in 
the helplefs forrow; a freih ftream burfting from them as I 
approached the bed. 

- * ' 4 The 
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The maid of the houfe, with her face upon her folded 
arms, as fhe flood leaning again!! the wainfcot, more 
audibly expreffed her grief than any of the others. 

The lady had been filent a few minutes, and fpeechlefs 
as they thought, moving her lips without uttering a word ; 
one hand, as I faid, in her coufin’s. But when Mrs. Lo- 
vick on my approach pronounced my name. Oh ! Mr. 
JBelford, faid fhe, in broken periods; and with a faint in- 
ward voice, but very diftintl neverthelefs—Now !—Now ! 

(I blefs God for his mercies to his poor creature) will 
all foon be over—A few—A very few moments—will 
end this ftrife —And I (hall be happy! 

Comfort here. Sir—turning her head to the Colonel- 
Comfort my coufin—See !—the blameable kindnefs—He 
would not wifh me to be happy—fo foon ! 

Here, Ihe ftopt, for two or three minutes, earneftly 
looking upon him : Then refuming, My deareft coufin, 
faid fhe, be comforted—What is dying but the common 
lot ?—.The mortal frame may feem to labour—But that is 
all! — It is not fo hard to die, as I believed it to be! 
—The preparation is the difficulty—I blefs God, I 
have had time for That—The reft is worfe to beholders, 
than to me !—I am all bleffed hope—Hope itfelf. 

She looked what fhe faid, a fweet fmile beaming over her 
countenance. 

After a fhort filence, Once more, my dear coufin, faid 
fhe, but ftill in broken accents, commend me moft dutifully 
to my Father and Mother —There fhe ftopt. And then 
proceeding—To my Sifter, To my Brother,To my Uncles 
—And tell them, I blefs them with my parting breath— 
for all their goodnefs to me—Even for their difplcafure, I 
blefs them —Moft happy has been to me my punifhment 
here !—Happy indeed ! 

She was filent for a few moments, lifting up her eyes, and 
the hand her coufin held not between his. Then, O death ! 
faid fhe, where is tbyjlivgl [The words I remember to have 
heard in the Burial-fervice read over my Uncle and poor 
Belton]. And after a paufe— It is good for vie that 1 was 
afjlifted /—Words of Scripture, I fuppofe. 

Then turning towards us, who were loft in fpeechlefs 
forrow— O dear, dear gentlemen, faid fhe, you know not 

-Vol. VII. • L V what 
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what foretaftei —what ajjurances. And there Ihe again 
ftopt, and looked up^ as if in a thankful rapture, fweetly 

fmiling. 

Then turning her head towards me—Do you. Sir, tell 
your friend, that I forgive him ! And I pray to God to for¬ 
give him !—Again paufing, and lifting up her eyes, as if 
praying that He would—Let him know how happily I die. 
—And that fuch as my own, I wifh to be his Jail hour. 

She was again filent for a few moments : And then re- 
fuming—My fight fails me !—Your voices only—[for we 
both applauded her chriftian, her divine frame, tho’ in 
accents as broken as her own] And the voice of grief is 
alike in all. Is not this Mr. Morden’s hand ? prefling 
one of his with that he had juft let go. Which is Mr. Bel- 
ford’s ? holding out the other. I gave her mine. God 
Almighty blefs you both, faid Jhe, and make you both— 
in your laft hour—for you mufl come to this—happy as I 
am. 

She paufed again, her breath growing lhorter ; and, 
after a few minutes. And now, my deareft coufin, give 
me your hand—nearer—ftill nearer—drawing it towards 
her ; and ftie prefled it with her dying lips-—God protect 
you, dear, dear Sir —And once more, receive my belt 
and molt grateful thanks—And tell my dear Mifs Howe 
•—and vouchfafe to fee, and to tell my worthy Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton—She will be one day, I fear not, tho’ now lowly in 
her fortunes, a Saint in Heaven—Tell them both, that I 
remember them with thankful bleflings in my laft moments! 
—And pray God to give them happinefs here for many, 
many years, for the lake of their friends and lovers ; and 
an heavenly crown hereafter ; and fuch aflurances of it, 
as I have, thro’ the all-fatisfying merits of my blefled Re¬ 
deemer. 

Her fweet voice and broken periods methinks ftill fill 
iny ears, and never will be out of my memory. 

After a Ihort filence, in a more broken and faint accent; 
—And you, Mr.Belford, prefling my hand, may God pre- 
ferve you and make you fenflbleof all your errors—You 
fee, in me, how All ends—May you be—And down funk 
her head upon her pillow, ftie fainting away, and drawing 
from us her hands. 

We 
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We thought Ihe was then gone ; and each gave way to 
a violent burft of grief. 

But foon fhewing figns of returning life, our attention was 
again engaged ; and I befought her, when a little recovered, 
to complete in my favour her half-pronounced blefling. 
She waved her hand to us both, and bowed her head fix 
feveral times, as we have fince recollected, as if diftinguifh- 
ing every perfon prefent ; not forgetting the nurfe and the 
maid-fervant $ the latter having approached the bed, weep¬ 
ing, as if crowding in for the divine lady’s laft blefling ; 

■ and fhe fpoke faltering and inwardly, —Blefs—blefs—- 
blefs~you All—And now—And now—(holding up her 
aim oft lifelefs hands for the laft time) Come*—O come— 
BlefTed Lord—J esus ! 

And with thefe words, the laft but half* pronounced, ex¬ 
pired : Such a fmile, fuch a charming ferenity over-fpread- 
ing her fweet face at the inftant as feemed to manifeft 
. her eternal happinefs already begun. 

O Lovelace!—But I can write no more f 

QQQ 

I resume my pen to add a few lines. 

While warm, tho’ pulfelefs, we prefled each her hand 
with our lips; and then retired into the next room. 

We looked at each other, with intent to fpeak : But, as 
if one motion governed as one caufe aftedted both, we 
turned away ft lent. 

The Colonel fighed as if his heart would burft : At 
laft, his face and! hands uplifted, his back towards me. Good 
Heaven ! faid he to himfelf, fupport me !—And is it thus, 
O Flower of Nature ! Then paufing—And muft we no 
more— Never more /—My bleflfed, blefled coufln ! utter¬ 
ing fome other words, which his fighs made inarticulate : 
—And then, as if recolle&ing himfelf—Forgive me, Sir 1 
—Excufe me, Mr. Belford ; and Aiding by me ; anon I 
hope to fee you. Sir—And down flairs he went, and out 
of the houfe, leaving me a ftatue. 

When I recovered myfelf, it was almoft to repine 
at what I then called an unequal difpenfation j forgetting 
her happy preparation, and ftill happier departure ; and 
that fhe had but drawn a common lot, triumphing in it ; 
and leaving behind her, every one lefs allured of happi- 
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nefs, tho’ equally certain that it would one day be their 
own lot. 

She departed exa&ly at 40 minutes after 6 o’clock, as 
by her watch on the table. 

And thus died Mifs Clarissa Ha r lowe, in theblof- 
fom of her youth and beauty : And who, her tender years 
confidered, has not left behind her her fuperior in ex- 
tenfive knowlege, and watchful prudence ; nor hardly 
her equal for unblemilhed virtue, exemplary piety, fweet- 
nefs of manners, difcreet generofity, and true chriftian 
charity : And thefe all fet off by the moll graceful mo- 
delty and humility ; yet on all proper occafions mani- 
fefting a noble prefence of mind and true magnanimity: 

So that fhe may be faid to have been not only an ornament 
to her Sex, but to Human nature. 

A better pen than mine may do her fuller juftice 
Thine, I mean, O Lovelace ! For well doft thou know J 
how much Ihe excelled in the graces both of mind andper- 
lon, natural and acquired, all that is woman. And thou ' 
alfo canll bell account for the caufes of her immature 
death, thro’ thofe calamities which in fo Ihort a fpace of 
time from the higheft pitch of felicity (every one in a 
manner adoring her) brought her to an exit fo happy for 
herfelf, but, that it was fo early, fo much to be deplored ; 
by all w'ho had the honour of .her acquaintance. - 

This talk, then, I leave to thee: But now I can write no 
more, only that I am a fympathizer in every part of thy 
diftrefs, except (and yet it is cruel to fay it) in That which • , 
arifes from thy guilt. 

One o'clock , Friday morning. 

. LETTER LXI. j 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efo 

Nine , Friday morn. 

I H A V E no opportunity to write at length, having ne- , 
ceffary orders to give on the melancholy occafion. Joel, 
who got to me by fix in the morning, and whom I dif- 
patched inftantly back with the letter I had ready from lall 
night, gives me but an indifferent account of the Hate oi 
your mind. I wonder not at it j but Time (and nothing 
... .... ;>/ e!fe 
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elfe can) will make it eaficr to you : If (that is to fay) you 
have compounded with your confidence ; elfe it may be 
heavier every day than other. 

Tou r v i lle tells me what a way you are in. I hope 
you will not think of coming hither. The lady in her Will 
defires you may not fee her. Four copies are making of 
it. It is a long one j for file gives her rcafons for all Ihe 
wills. I will write to you more particularly as foon as 
poflibly I can. 

QQQ 

Three letters are juft brought by a fervant in livery, 
directed To Mifs Clarijfa Harlowe. I will fend copies of 
them to you. The contents are enough to make one inad. 
How would this poor lady have rejoiced to receive them 
—And yet, if Ihe had, Ihe would not have been enabled 
to lay, as Ihe nobly did (a), That God would not let her 
depend for comfort upon any but Himfelf~\n&, indeed, for 
fome days part, Ihe had feemed to have got above all 
worldly considerations—Her ferment love, even for her Mifs 
Howe, as (he acknowleged, having given way to Juprtmer 
fervors (b). * 

LETTER LXII. 

Airs. Norton, To Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Wednefday , Sept. 6 . 

A T length, my belt beloved Mifs Clary, every thing 
is in the wiihed train —For all your relations are 
unanimous in your favour—Even your brother and lifter 
are with the foremoft to be reconciled to you. 

I knew it muft end thus !—By patience, and perfever- 
ing fweetnefs, what a triumph have you gained ! 

This happy change is owing to letters received from 
your phyfician, from your coufin Morden, and from Mr. 
Brand. 

Colonel Morden will be with you no doubt before this 
can reach you, with his pocket-book filled jvith money- 
bills, that nothing may be wanting to make you eafy. 

L 3 And 
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And now, all our hopes, all our prayers are, that this 
good news may reftore you to fpirits and health; and that 
(fo long with-held) it may not come too late. 

I know how much your dutiful heart will be raifed 
with the joyful tidings I write you, and fiill fhall more 
particularly tell you of, when I have the happinefs to fee 
you : Which will be by next Saturday, at furtheft j per¬ 
haps on Friday afternoon, by the time you can receive this. 

For this day, by the general voice, being fent for, I 
was received by every one with great goodnefs and con- 
defeeniion, and intreated (for that was the word they were 
pleafed to ufe, when I needed no intreaty, I am fure) to 
Fallen up to you, and to allure you of all their affedlionate 
regards to you : And your father bid me fay all the kind 
things that were in my heart to fay, in order to comfort 
and raife you up; and they would hold themfelves bound 
to make them good. 

How agreeable is this commiffion to your Norton! My 
heart will overflow with kind fpeeches, never fear !—I am 
already meditating what I lhall fay, to chear and raife 
you up, in the names of every one dear and near to you. 
And lorry I am^ that I cannot this moment fet out, as I 
might, inftead of writing, would they favour my eager 
impatience with their chariot j but as it was not offered, it 
would be prefumption to have alked for it : And to¬ 
morrow a hired chaife and pair will be ready ; but at 
what hour I know not. 

How I long once more to fold my dear precious young 
lady to my fond, my more than fond, my maternal bofom! 

Your Sifter will write to you, and fend her letter, with 
This, by a particular hand. 

I mull not let them fee what I write, becaufe of my 
vvilh about the chariot. 

Your uncle Harlowe will alfo write, and (I doubt not) 
in the kindeft terms: For they are all extremely alarmed 
and troubled at the dangerous way your dodor re prefen ts 
you to be in; as well as delighted with the charader he 
gives you. Would to heaven the good gentleman had 
written fooner! And yet )je writes, that you know not 
he has now written. But it is aU ouj: confidence, and our 
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confolation, that he would not have written at all, had he 
thought it too late. 

They will prefcribe no conditions to you, my dear young 
lady j but will leave all to your own duty and difcretion. 
Only your brother and filler declare, they will never 
yield to call Mr. Lovelace brother: Nor will your father, 
I believe, be eafily brought to think of him for a fon. 

I am to bring you down with me as foon as your health 
and inclination will permit. You will be received with 
open arms. Every one longs to fee you. All the fervants 
pleafe themfelves, that they fhall be permitted to kifs your 
hands. The pert Betty’s note is already changed ; and 
fhe now runs over in your juft praifes. What friends does 
profperity make! What enemies adverfity ! It always was, 
and always will be fo, in every Hate of life from the 
throne to the cottage—But let all be forgotten now on 
this jubilee change : And may you, my deareft Mifs, be 
capable of rejoicing in this good news; as I know you 
•ufill rejoice, if capable of any thing. 

God preferve you to our happy meeting ! And I will, 
if I may lay fo, weary Heaven with my mediant prayers 
to preferve and refiore you afterwards! 

I need not fay how much I am, my dear young lady. 
Tour ever-aft'etiionate and demoted 

Judith Norton. 

An unhappy delay as to the chaife, will make it Satur¬ 
day morning, before I can fold you to my fond heart. 


LETTER LX 111* 

Mifs Arab. Harlowe, To Mifs Cl. Harlow t. 

Dear Sifter, WecLn. morning* Sejxt, 6 . 

W E have juft heard that you are exceedingly ill. We 
all loved you as never young creature was loved : 
You are fenfible of That, .'sifter Clary. And you have been 
very naughty-—But we could not be angry always. 

We are indeed more affii&ed with the news of your be¬ 
ing fo very ill than I can exprefs: For I fee not but, after 
this feparation (as we underftand that your mislortuiie- 
has been greater than your fault, and that, however un- 
happy, you have demeaned yourfelf like the good young 
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creature you ufed to be) we fhall love you better, if pof- 
fible, than ever. 

Take comfort therefore, .Sifter Clary ; and don’t be too 
much caft down—Whatever your mortifications may be 
fiom fuch noble profpe&s over-clouded, and from the re- 
fle&ions you will have from within, on your faulty ftep, 
and from the fullying of fuch a charming character by it, 
you w ill receive none from any of us: And, as an earneft 
of your Papa’s and Maibma’s favour and reconcib'ation, 
they allure you by me of their Blefling and hourly prayers. 

If it will be any comfort to you, and my mother finds 
this letter is received as we expett (which we fhall know 
by the good effeft it will have upon your health) fhe will 
Lerfelf go to town to you. Mean time, the good woman 
you fo dearly love will be haftened up to you ; and fhe 
writes by this opportunity, to acquaint you of it, and of 
all our returning love. 

I hope you’ll rejoice at this good news. Pray let us 
hear that you do. Your next grateful letter on this occa- 
fion, efpecially if it gives us the pleafure of hearing you 
are better upon this news, will be received with the fame 
(if not greater) delight, that we ufed to have in all your 
prettily-penn’d epiftles. Adieu, my dear Clary ! Iam 
Tcur loving Sifler , and true Friend, 

Arabella Harlowe. 

LETTER LXIV. 

To bis dear Niece Mifs Clarissa Harlowe. 

Wedn. Sept. 6. 

W E were greatly grieved, my beloved Mifs Clary, 
at your fault; but we are ftill more, if pofiibLe, 
to hear you are fo very ill; and we are forry things have 
been carried fo far. 

We know your talents, my dear, and how movingly you 
could write, whenever you pleafed; fo that nobody could 
ever deny you any thing; and, believing you depended 
on your pen, and little thinking you were fo ill, and 
that you had lived fo regular a life, and were fo truly pe¬ 
nitent, are much troubled every one of us, your brother 
and all, for being fo fevere. Forgive my part in it, my 
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deareft Clary. I am your Second-Papa , you know. And 
you ufed to love me. 

I hope you’ll foon be able to come down, and, after a 
while, when your indulgent parents can fpare you, that 
you will come to me for a whole month, and rejoice my 
heart, as you ufed 16 do. But if, thro’ illnefs, you cannot 
fo foon come down as we wilh, I will go up to you : For 
I long to fee you. I never more longed to fee you in my 
life ; and you was always the darling of my heart, you 
know. 

My brother Antony defires his hearty commendations 
to you, and joins with me in the tendereft affurance, that 
all lhall be well, and, if poflible, better than ever ; for 
we now have been fo long without you, that we know 
the mifs of you, and even hunger and thirft, as I may fay, 
to fee you, and to take you once more to our hearts : 
Whence indeed you was never banifhed fo far, as our con¬ 
cern for the unhappy hep made us think and you believe 
you we're. Your filter and brother both talk of feeing you 
in town : So does my dear filter your.indulgent mother. 

God reftore your health, if it be his will: Elfe, I know 
not what will become of 

Tour truly lowing Uncle , and Second Papa , 

John Harlowe. 

LETTER LXV. 

Mr . Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq ; 

Ft iday night, Sept. 8 . pajl ten. 

I Will now take up the account of our proceedings from 
my letter of lull night, which contained the dying 
words of this incomparable lady. 

As foon as we hadfeen the lalt fcene clofed ffo bleficdly 
for herfelf!) we left the body to the care of the good wo¬ 
men, who, according to the orders file had given them 
that very night, removed her into that lalt houfe which 
fhe had difplay’d fo much fortitude in providing. 

In the morning, between 7 and 8 o’clock, according 
to appointment, the Colonel came to me here. He was 
very much out of order. We went together, accompanied 
by Mrs.Lovickand Mrs. Smith, into the deceafed’s chsm- 
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ber. We could not help taking a view of the lovely corpfe, 
and admiring the charming (erenity of her noble afpeft. 
The women declared, they never faw death fo lovely be¬ 
fore and that fhe looked as if in an cafy flumber, the 
colour having not quite left her cheeks and lips. 

I unlocked the drawer,, in which (as I mentioned in a 
(a) former) fhe had depofited her papers. I told you in 
mine of Monday laft, that fhe had the night before fealed 
up with three black feals a parcel inferibed. As foon as 
I am certainly deed , this to he broken open by Mr* Belford. 
I accufed myfelf for having not done it over night. But 
really I was then incapable of any thing. 

' l broke it open accordingly, and found in it no lefs 
than eleven letters, each fealed with her own feal and 
black wax - , one of which was directed to me. 

I will inclofe a copy of it. 


To J oh n Belfqrd, Efq; . 

SIR, Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. 

J.Take this laft and folemn occafion to repeat to you my 

thanks for all your kindnefs to me at a time when I 
moft needed countenance and protection. 

A few confiderations 1 beg leave, as now, at your perufal 
of This, from the dead, to prefs upon you, with all the 
warmth of a fincere friendfhip. 

By the time you will fee This, you wifi have had an in- 
ftance, I humbly truft, of the comfortable importance of 
a pacified confcience, in the laft hours of one, who, to the 
laft hour, will with your eternal welfare. 

The great Duke of Luxemburgh, as I have heard, on 
his death-bed, declared. That he would then much rather 
have had it to reflect upon, that he had adminiftered a cup 
of cold water to a worthy poor creature in diftrefs, than 
that he had won fo many battles as he had triumphed 
for*—And, as one well obferves. All the fentiments of 
worldly grandeur vanilh at that unavoidable moment which 
decides the deftiny of all men. 

If then, Sir, at the tremendous hour, it be thus with 
the conquerors of armies, and the fubduers of nations, 
let me, in very few words (many are not needed) afk, 
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What, al That period, mull be the reflections of thofe (if 
capable of reflection) who have lived a life of fenfe and' 
offence ; whofe iludy and whole pride moll inglorioafly 
has been to feduce the innocent, and to ruin the weak, the 
unguarded, and the friendlefs; made Hill more friendlefs 
"by* their bafe feduftions ?—Oh ! Mr. Belford, weigh, pon¬ 
der, and refled upon it, now, that in health, and in vigour 
of mind and body, the reflections. will moll avail you— 

> What an ingrateful, what an unmanly, what a meaner than 
reptile pride is this! 

In the next place,.^ir, let me beg of you, for my.,fake , 
who am, or, as now you will bed read it, ba*ve been ,driven 
to the neceflity of applying to you to be the Executor of 
rny will, that you will bear, according to that generofity 
which I think to be in you, with all my friends, and par¬ 
ticularly with my brother (who is really a worthy young 
man, but perhaps a little too headdrong in his firll refent- 
rnents and conceptions of things) if any thing, by reafon 
of this trull, Ihould fall out difagreeably ; and that you 
will Iludy to make peace, and to reconcile all parties; and 
more efpecially, that you, who feem to have a great in¬ 
fluence upon your fill more headllrong friend, will inter- 
pofe, if occalion be, to prevent furthei mifehief—For- 
Purely, Sir, that violent fpirit may fit down latisfied with 
the evils he has already wrought; and, particularly, with 
the wrongs, the heinous and ignoble wrongs, he has in 
me done to my family, wounded in the tendered part 
of its honour. 

To. this requed I have already your repeated promife, 

I claim the obfervance of it, therefore, as a debt from i 
you: And tho’ I hope I need not doubt it, yet was I 
willing, on this foItTmn, this laft occalion, thus tfarneiUy 

to reinforce it. , t 

I have another requed'to make to you; It is only,That 
you will be pieced, by a particular meffenger, to forward 
the mclofed letters as directed. 

And now. Sir, having the prefumpticn to think, that an 
vfef ul member is loft to fociety by means of the unhappy 
ftep which has brought my life lo foon to its period, let me 
hope, that I may b>cn humble indrument in the hands of 
Providence, to reform a man of youi 1 parts and abilities * 
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a nd then I fhall think that lofs will be more abundantly 
repaired to the world, while it will be, by God’s good- 
nefs, my gain :• And I fhall have this further hope, that 
once more I fhall have an opportunity, in a bleffed Eter¬ 
nity, to thank you, as I now repeatedly do, for the good 
you have done to, and the trouble you will have taken for. 

Sir, 

four obliged Servant, 

Cla rissa Harlows. 

^ 7 he other letters are directed, To her Father, To her 
Wlother, One to her two Uncles, To her Brother, To her 
. filler, To her Aunt Hervey, To her Coufm Morden, To 
Mils Howe, To Mrs. Norton, and laftly one to You, in 
performance of her promife, that a letter foould be fent you 
•when Jh arrived at her Father''$ houfe /* ■ -I will with¬ 
hold this laft till I can be allured, that you will be fitter 
o receive it than Tourville tells me You are at prefent. 

C opies of all thele are fealed up, and intitled. Copies 
of my Fen p of humous letters , for J. Belfoid, Efq\ and put 
m among the bundle of papers left to my direClion, which 
I have not yet had leifure to open. 

■ ^*° wonder, while able, that Ihe was always writing, 
Jince thus only of late could, Ihe employ that time which 
heretofore, from the long days Ihe made, caufed fo many 
beautiful works to fpring from her fingers. It is my opi¬ 
nion, that there never was a lady fo young, who wrote 
fo much, and with fuch celerity. Her thoughts keeping 
pace, as I have feen, with her pen, Ihe hardly ever flopped 
or hefitated; and very feldom blotted out, or altered. It 
was a natural talent fhe was moflrefs of, among many other 
extraordinary ones. , 

I gave the Colonel his letter, and ordered Harry in- 
ftantly to get ready to carry the others. 

Mean time (retiring into the next apartment) we opened 
the Will. We were both fo much affeaed in perufing it 
that at one time the Colonel, breaking off, gave it to me 
to read on ; at another, I gave it back to him to proceed 
withj neither of us being able to read it thro’, without 
luch tokens of fenfibility as affeaed the voices of each. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and her Nurfe,were dill more 


touched, when we read thofe articles in which they are 


refpeftively remembered : But I will avoid mentioning the 
particulars (except in what relates to the thread of my 
narration) as I fhall fend you a copy of it in proper time. 

- The Colonel told me, he was ready to account with me 
for the moneys he had brought up from her friends; which 
would enable me, as he faid, direflly to execute the le¬ 
gacy-parts of it; and he would needs at that initant force 
into my hands a paper relating to that fubjett. I put it 
in my pocket-book, without looking into it; telling him. 
That as I hoped he would do all in his power to promote 
a literal performance of the will, I mull beg his advice 
and affiflance in the execution of it. 

Her requeft to be buried with her anceftors, made a 
' letter of the following import neceffary, which I prevailed 
upon the Colonel to write j being unwilling myfelf (fo 
early at lead) to appear ofEcious in the eye of a family 
which probably wifhes not any communication with me. 


To James Harlowe , jun. Efq; 



THE letter which the bearer of this brings with him, 
will, I prefume, make it unneceffary to acquaint you 
and my coufins with the death of the moft excellent of 
women. But I am requefted by her Executor, who will 
foon fend you a copy of her laft Will, to acquaint her fa¬ 
ther (which I choofe to do by your means) that in it fhe 
eameftly defircs to be laid in the family-vault, at the feet 
of her grandfather. 

If her father will not admit of it, fhe has directed her 
body to be buried in the church-yard of the parifh where 
fhe died. 

I need not tell you, that a fpeedy anfwer to This is ne- 
ceffary. 

Her Beatification commenced yefterday afternoon, ex¬ 
actly at 40 minutes after fix. 

I can write no more, than that I am 


Yours , &c. 


Friday morn . Sept.S . 


Wm. Mo rden 


By 
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By the time this was written, and by the Colonel s 
leave tranfcribed, Harry came booted and {purred, his 
horfe at the door ; and I delivered him the letters to the 
family, with thofe to Mrs. Norton and Mifs Howe (eight 
in all) together with, the above of the Colonel to Mr. 
James Harlowe ; and gave him orders to make the utmoft 
difpatch with them. 

The Colonel and I have befpoke mourning for our 
/elves and fervants. 


letter lxvi. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efqy 

Sat. ten o' clock. 

P OOR Mrs. Norton is come. She was fet down at 
the door; and would have gone up Hairs diretfly. 
But - Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick being together and in 
tears, and the former hinting too fuddenly to the truly ve¬ 
nerable woman the fatal news, {he funk down at^her feet, 
in fits; fo that they were forced to breathe a vein, to 
bring- her to herfelf; and to a capacity of exclamation : 
And then (he run on to Mrs. Lovick and to me, who en¬ 
tered juft as fhe recovered, in praife of the lady, in la¬ 
mentations for her, and inveaives againft you : But yet 
fo circumfcribed were her inve&ives, that I could obferye 
in them the woman well-educated, and in her lamenta¬ 
tions the paffion chriftianized, as I may fay. 

She was impatient to fee the corpfe. The women went 
up with her. But they owned, that they were too much 
affe&ed themfelves on this occafion to deferibe her ex¬ 
tremely aftetting behaviour. 

With trembling impatience jhe puflied afide the coffin- 
lid. She bathed the face witli her tears, and kiffed her 
cheeks and forehead, as if fhe were-living. It was Her 
indeed, ffie faid ! Her fweet young lady ! Her very felf! 
Nor had death,.which changed all things, a power to alter' 
her lovely features! She admired the fertility ofher afpeft, 
Shd no doubt was happy, fhe faid, as {he had written 
to her ffie Ihould be: But how many miferable creatures 
had fhe left behind her!—The good woman lamenting 
that fhe herfelf had lived to be one of them. 
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It was with difficulty they prevailed upon her to ‘quit 
the corpfe ; and when they went into the next apartment, 
I joined them, and acquainted her with the kind legacy 
her beloved young lady had left her : But This rather 
augmented, than diminilhed her concern. She ought, ffie 
laid, to have attended her in perfon. . What was the world 
to her, wringing her hands, now the child of her bofom 
and of her heart was no more?' Her principal confo- 
lation, however, was, that Hie ffiould not long furvive 
her. She hoped, (he faid, that ffie did not fin, in wiffiing 
Ihe might not. 

It was eafy to obferve by the fimilitude of fentiments 
Ihewn in This and other particulars, that the divine lady 
owed to this excellent woman many of her good notions. 

I thought it would divert the poor gentlewoman, and not 
altogether unfuitably, if I were to put her upon furniffiirig 
mourning for herfelf j as’ it would roufe her, by a fea- 
fonable and neceffary employment from that dilmal le¬ 
thargy of grief, which generally fucceeds the too violent 
anguiih with which a gentle nature is accultomed to be 
torn upon the firft communication of. the unexpected lofs 
of a dear friend. I gave her therefore the thirty guineas 
bequeathed to her and to her fon for mourning ; the only 
mourning which the fair teftatrix has mentioned: And 
defired her to lofe no time in preparing her own, as Ii 
doubted not, that ffie would accompany the corpfe, if it 
were permitted to be carried down. 

The C olonel propofes to attend the herfe, if his kindred: 
give him not freffi caule of difpleafurej and will take with 
him a copy of the Will. And {ieing intent to give the fa¬ 
mily fome favourable impreffions of me, lie will alfo, at 
his own defire, take with him the copy of the pofthumous 
letter to me. 

He is fo kind as to promife me a minute account of all 
that (hall pals on the melancholy occafion. And we have 
begun a friendffiip and fettled a correipondence, which 
but one incident "can poffibly happen to interrupt to the 
end of our lives And that I hope will not happen. 

But what muft be the grief, the remorfe, that will feize 
upon the hearts of this hitherto inexorable family, on the 
- receiving 
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receiving of the pofthumous letters, and that of the Co¬ 
lonel apprizing them of what has happened ! 

I have given orders to an undertaker, on the fuppo- 
fition that the body will be permitted to be carried down; 
and the women intend to fill the coffin with aromatic herbs. 

The Colonel has obliged me to take the bills and draughts 
which he brought up with him, for the confiderable fums 
accrued hnce the grandfather’s death from the lady's 
eftate. 

I could have (hewn to Mrs. Norton the copies of the 
two letters which {he miffed by coming up. But her grief 
wants not the heightenings which the reading of them 
would have given her. 

000 

r I have been dipping into the copies of the pofthumous 
letters to the family, which Harry has carried down. 
Well may I call this admirable Lady divine. They are 
all calculated to give comfort rather than reproach, tho’ 
their cruelty to her merited nothing but reproach. But 
were I in any of their places, how much rather had I, 
that (he had quitted fcores with me by the moft fevere re¬ 
criminations, than that {he ftiould thus nobly triumph over 
me by a generofity that has no example ? 

I will mclofe fome of them, which I defire you to re¬ 
turn as foon as you can. 

LETTER LXVII. 

To the Ever-honoured James Harlowe,^. Efa 

Moft dear Sir l >•. 

W ITH exulting confidence now does your em¬ 
boldened daughter come into your awful prefence 
by thcfe lines, who dared not, but upon This occaiion, to 
look up to you with hopes of favour and forgivenefs; 
Bnce, when This comes to your hands it will be out of 
her power ever to offend you more. 

And now let me blefs you, my honoured papa, and 
blefs you, as I write, upon my knees, for all the benefits 
.1 have received from your indulgence : For your fond 
love to me in the days of my prattling innocence : For 
the virtuous education you gave me: And, for the crown 
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of all, the happy end, which, thro" Divine Grace, by 
means of that virtuous education, I hope, by the time 
you will receive This, I lhall have made. And let me beg 
of you, dear venerable Sir, to blot from your remem¬ 
brance, if poflible, the laft unhappy eight months ; and 
then I {hall hope to be remembered with advantage for 
the pleafure you had the goodnefs to take in your Clarifla. 

Still on her knees, let your -poor penitent implore your 
forgivenefs of all her faults and follies; more efpecially 
of that fatal error which threw her out of your protection. 

When you know. Sir, that I have never been faulty in 
my will: That ever fmce my calamity became irretriev¬ 
able, I have been in a Hate of preparation : That I have 
the llrongeft aflfurances, that the Almighty has accepted 
my unfeigned repentance; and that by this time you will 
(as 1 humbly prefume to hope) have been the means of 
adding One to the number of the Bleflcd ; you will 
have reafon for joy rather than forrow. Since, had I ’ • 
efcaped the fnares by which I w'as intangled, I might have 
wanted thofe exerciles which I look upon now as fo many 
mercies difpenfed to wean me betimes from a world that 
prefented itfelf to me with profpeCls too alluring : And, 
in that cafe (too eafily fotisfied with worldly felicity) I 
might not have attained to that bleflednefs, which now, 
on your reading of This, I humbly prefume (thro’ the Di¬ 
vine goodnefs) I am rejoicing in. 

That the Almighty, in His own good time, will bring 
you, Sir, and my ever-honoured mother, after a feries of 
earthly felicities, of which may my unhappy fault be the 
only interruption, (and very grievous I know..that mult 
have been) to rejoice in the fame blelfed date, is the re- 
' peated prayer of. Sir, 

Tour now happy Daughter , 

Clarissa Harlowe, 

LETTER LX VIII. 

f AT*. - * 

*To the Ever-honoured Mrs, Harlowe* 

Honoured Madam , 

T HE lalt time I had the boldncfs to write to you. it 
was with all the confcioufnefs of a felf-conviCted 

criminal, fupplicating her offended judge for mercy and 

pardon. 
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pardon. I now, by thefe lines, approach you with more 
aflurance ; but neverthelefs, with the higheft degree of 
'reverence, gratitude, and duty. The reafon of my af- 
furance, my letter to my Papa will give : And as I humbly 
^on my knees implored bis pardon, fo now, in the fame 
dutiful manner, do I fupplicate yours, for the grief and 
trouble 1 have given you. 

Every vein of my heart has bled for an unhappy rafh- 
nefs; which (altho’ involuntary as to the aft) from the 
moment it was committed, carried with it its own punifh- 
ment; and was accompanied with a true and fincere pe¬ 
nitence. 

God, who has been a witnefs of my diftrefTes, knows, 
that great as they have been, the greateft of all was the 
di ftrel's that 1 knew I muft have given to you, Madam, 
and to my Father, by a ftep that had fo very ugly an ap¬ 
pearance in your eyes, and his; and indeed, in all my 
family’s ; A ftep fo unworthy o (your daughter, and of 
the education you had given her ! 

But H E, I prefume to hope, has forgiven me ; and at 
the inftant This will reach your hands, I humbly truft, I 
fhall be rejoicing in the blefted fruits of His forgivenefs. 
And be This your comfort, my ever-honoured Mamma, 
that the principal end of your pious care for me is attained, 
~tho’ not in the way fo much hoped for. 

May the grief which my fatal error has given to you 
both, be the only grief that fhall ever annoy you in this 
world!—May you, Madam, long live to fweeten the cares, 
and heighten the comforts of my Papa!—May my Sifter’s 
continued, and, if poflible, augmented duty, happily make 
up to you the lofs you have fuftained in me ! And when¬ 
ever my Brother and {he change their fmgle ftatc, may it 
be with fuch fatisfaftion to you both, as may make you 
forget my offence; and remember me only in thofe days, 
in which you took pleafure in me : And, at laft, may a 
happy meeting with your forgiven penitent, in the eternal 
manlions, augment the blif3 of Her,.who, purify’d by fuf- 
ferings, a.lre^dy, when This falutes your hands, prefumes 
flic fhall be 

Tbe for-ever Happy 

Clarissa Harlows, 

; . LE : T- 
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LETTER L XIX. 

To James Harlowe, jun. Efq\ 

SIR , 

T HERE was but one time, but one occahon, after 
the ralh flcp I was precipitated upon, that I could 
hope to be excufed looking up to you in the chara&er or a 
brother and a friend. And NOW is that time, and THIS 
the occafion. Now, at reading This, will you pity your 
late unhappy filler ! NOW will you forgive her faults, 
both fuppofed and real. And NOW will you afford to her 
memory that kind concern which you refufed to her before l. 

I write, my brother, in the firfl place, to beg your par¬ 
don for the offence my unhappy flep gave to you and to 
the rell of a family fo dear to me. 

Virgin purity fhould not fo behave, as to be fufpedled : 
Yet, when you come to know all my ftory, you will find 
further room for pity, if not for more than pity, for your 
late unhappy Mer! 

O that pafiion had not b^en deaf! That mifconception 
would have given way to enquiry 1 That your rigorous 
heart, if 1 it could not itfelf be foftened (moderating the 
power you had obtained oyer every one) had permitted 
other hearts more indulgently to expand ! 

But I write not to give pain. I had rather you fhould 
think me faulty (till, than take to yourfelf the confequence 
that will follow from acquitting me. 

Abandoning therefore a fubject which I had not intended 
to touch upon (for I hope, at the writing of this, I am 
above the fpirit of recrimination) let me tell you, Sir, that 
my next motive for writing to you in this laft and mod: 
folemn manner, is. To beg of you to forego any a&ive 
refentments (which may endanger a life fo precious to all 
your friends) againfl the man to whofe elaborate bafenefs 
I owe my worldly ruin. 

For, ought an innocent man to run an equal rifque with 
a guilty one ?—A more than equal rifque, as the guilty one 
has been long inured to a&§ of violence, and is {killed in 
the arts of offence ? 

You would not arrogate to yourfelf God’s province, 

. who. 
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who has faid, Vengeance is mine> and I will repay it. If 
you would, I tremble for the confequence ; For will it 
not be fuitable to the Divine Juflice to punifh the pre - 
fumptuous Innocent as you would be in this cafe) in the 
•very error, and that by the hand of the Self-defending 
Guilty—Referving him for a future day of vengeance for 
his accumulated crimes ? 

Leave then the poor wretch to the Divine Juflice. Let 
your filler’s fault die with her. At leail, let it not be re¬ 
vived in blood. Life is a fhort ftage where longefl. A 
little time hence, the now green head will be gray, if it 
lives this little time: And if Heaven will afford him time 
for repentance, why fhould not you? 

Then think, my brother, what will be the confe¬ 
quence to your dear parents, if the guilty wretch who has 
occafioned to them the lofs of a daughter, fhould likewife 
deprive them of their bell hope, an only fon, more worth 
in the family-account than feveral daughters ? 

Would you add, my brother, to thofe diflreffes which 
you hold your filler fo inexcufable for having (altho’ 
from involuntary and undefigned caufes) given ? 

Seek not then, I befeech you, to extend the evil-con- 
fequences of your filler’s error. His confcience, when it 
fhall pleafe God to touch it, will be lharper titan your 
fword. 

I have flill another motive for writing to you in this 
folemn manner: It is, to intreat you to watch over your 
palfions. The principal fault I know you to be guilty of, 
is, the violence of your temper when you think yourfelf 
in the right: which you would oftner be, but for that 
very violence. 

You have feveral times brought your life into danger 
by. it. 

Is not the man guilty of a high degree of felf-partiality, 
who is lefs able to hear contradiction, than apt to give it ? 
-—How often, with you, has impetuofity brought on abafe- 
ment ?—A confequence too natural. 

Let me then caution you, dear Sir, againft a warmth of 
temper, an impetuofity when moved, and you fo ready to 
be moved, that may hurry you into unforefeen difficulties; 
and which it is in fome meafure a fin not to endeavour to 

reitrain. 
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rellrain. God enable you to do it for the fake of your 
own peace and fafety, as well prefent as future ! And 
for the fake of your family and friends, who all fee your 
f^ult, but are tender of fpeaking to you of it ! 

As for me, my brother, my punifhment has been fea- 
fonable. God gave me grace to make a right ufe of my 
fufferings. I early repented. I never loved the man half 
fo much as I hated his actions, when I faw what he was 
capable of. I gave up my whole heart to a better hope. 
God bleffed my penitence, and my reliance upon Him. 
And now I prefume to fay, I am happy. 

May Heaven preferve you in fafety, health, and honour, 
and long continue your life for a comfort and flay to your 
honoured parents: And may you in the change of your 
fingle flate meet with a wife as agreeable to every one 
elfe as to yourfelf, and be happy in a hopeful race, and 
not have one Clarifla among them, to imbitter your com¬ 
forts when (he Ihould give you moji comfort. But may 
my example be of ufe to warn the dear creatures whom 
once I hoped to live to fee, and to cherifli, of the evils 
with which this deceitful world abounds, are the prayers of 

Your ajfettionate Sifter, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

- { ^ •. • 7 ~‘ ' - + * * - * * * 

LETTER LXX* 

To Mifs Harlowe. 

N OW may you, my dear Arabella, unreflrained by 
the feverity of your virtue, let fall a pitying tear 
on the paft faults and fufferings of your late unhappy filler; 
fince, Now, Ihe can never offend you more. The Divine 
Mercy, which firfl infpired her with repentance (an early 
repentance it was ; fince it preceded her fufferings) for an 
error which fhe offers noc to extenuate altho’ perhaps 
it were capable of fome extenuation, has «ow, at the 
inilant that you are reading This, as I humbly hope, blelfed 
her with the fruits of it. 

Thus already, even while fhe writes, in imagination, 
purified and exalted, fhe the more fearlefly writes to her 
filler; and NOW isaffured of pardon for all thofe little oc- 

cafions 
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cafior.3 of 'difpleafure which her frowarder youth might 
give you ; and for the diigrace which her lull has fixed 

upon you, and upon her family. . , 

May you, my filter, continue to blefs thole dear and 

honoured relations, whofe indulgence (o well deferves your 
utmoft gratitude, with thofe chearful inftancesof duty and 
obedience which have hitherto been fo acceptable to Them. 
and praife-worthy in Toul And may you,.when a finable 
propofol frail oiier, fill up more worthily that chalm,which 
the •ofs they have lullained in me has made m their family . 

Thus, my Arabella ! my only Sifter! and for many 
happy years, my triend! moft fervently prays .That Sifter, 
whole affection for you, no aQs of unkindnefs, no mifcon- 
ftr iflion of her conduit, could cancel! And who N O W, 
made perfect (as (he hopes) thro’ fufferings, ftyles herfelf, 

* 1 be Happy 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


letter lxxi. 

To John and Antony Harlowe, Efqrs. 

Honoured Sirs , j j i 

W HEN thefe lines reach your hands, your late un¬ 
happy Niece will have known the end of all her 
troubles ; and, as fre humbly hopes, will be rejoicing in 
the mercies of a gracious God, who has declared, that He 
will forgive the truly penitent of heart. 

I write, therefore, my dear Uncles, and to you Both m 
one letter (fince your fraternal love has made you Both 
but as One perfon) to give you comfort, and not diftrefs; 
for, however fharp my afflictions have been, they have 
been but of fhort duration ; and I am betimes (happily 
as I hope) arrived at the end of a painful journey. 

At the fame time, I Write to thank you both, for all 
your kind indulgence to me, and to beg your forgivenefs 
of my laft my onl > great fault to you and to my faniil}'. 

The ways of Providence are unfearchable. Various are 
the means made ufe of by It, to bring poor tinners to afenfe 
of their duty. Some are drawn by Love; others are driven 
by Terrors, to their Divine Refuge. 1 had for Eighteen 
years out of Nineteen rejoiced in the favour and afteCtion 
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of every one. No trouble came near mylieart. I Teemed 
to be one of thole defigned to be drawn by the Tilken cords 
of Love.’—But, perhaps, I was too apt to value myfdf upon 
the love and favour of every one : The merit of the good 
I delighted to do, and of the inclinations which were given 
me, and which I could not help having, I was, perhaps, 
too ready to attribute to myfclf; and now', being led to 
account for the caufc of my temporary calamities, find, I 
had a fecret pride to be punifhed for, which I had not fa¬ 
thomed: And it was decenary perhaps that lome fore 
and terrible misfortunes fhotrfd befal me, in order to mor¬ 
tify my pride and my vanity. 

Temptations were accordingly fent. I fhrunk in the 
day of tryal. My diferetion, which had been To cry’d up, 
was found wanting when it came to be weighed in an 
equal balance. I w as betrayed, fell,' and became the by¬ 
word of my companions, and a dilgrace to my family, 
which had prided itlelf in me perhaps too much. But as 
my fault was not that of a culpable will, when my pride 
was fufficiently mortified (alrno’ I was lurroundcd by Gan¬ 
gers, and intangled in fnares) I was not mitered to be to¬ 
tally loft: But, purified by fufferings, I was fitted for the 
change I have N O W, at the time you will receive I his, fo 
newly, and, as I humbly hope, 10 happily experienced. 

Rejoice with me then, dear Sirs, that I have weathered 
fo great a ftorm. Nor let it be matter of concern, that I 
am cut off in the bloom of youth.' * There is no inqui- 
‘ fition in the grave, whether we lived ten or an hundred 
* years; and the day of death is better than the day of our 
‘ birth.’ ^ 

Once more, dear Sirs, accept my grateful thanks for 
all your goodnefs to me, from my early childhood, to the 
day, the unhappy day, of my error! Forgive that error! 
—And God give us a happy meeting inn blefled Eternity, 
prays, 

Your mojl dutiful and obliged Kinfwonu 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Mr. Bel ford gives the Lady's pojl burnous letters to Mrs. 
Hervey, Mifs Howe, and Mrs. Norton , at length like - 
wife : . But , altho' every letter varies in Jiyle as well 
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as matter from the others ; yet , as they are ‘written on 
the fame fubjeft, and are pretty Jong, it is thought ■proper 
to abflraft them. 

That to her Aunt Hervey is written in the fame pious 
and generous drain with the others preceding, feeking to 
give comfort rather than didrefs. 4 The Almighty, I hope, 
4 fays die, has received and bleffed my penitence, and I 
4 am happy. Could I have been more than fo, at the end 
4 of what is called a happy life of 20, or 30, or 40 years 
4 to come ? And what are 20, or 30, or 40 years to look 
4 back upon, when paffed ?—In half of either of thefe pe- 
4 rioas, what friends might I not have mourned for ? what 
4 temptations from worldly profperity might I not have 
4 encountered with ? And in fuch a cafe, immerfed in 
4 earthly pleafures, how little likelihood, that, in my lad 
4 dage, I diould have been bleffed with fuch a preparation 
4 and refignation, as I have now been bleffed with?’ 

She proceeds as follows: 4 Thus much. Madam, of 
4 comfort to you and myfelf from this difpenfation. As 
4 to my dear parents, I hope they will confole themfelves, 
4 that they have dill many bledings left, which ought to 
4 balance the troubles my error has given them : That, 
4 unhappy as I have been to be the interrupter of their 
4 felicities, they never, till this my fault, knew any heavy 
4 evil : That afflictions patiently borne may be turned into 
4 bledings: That uninterrupted happinefs is not to be ex- 
4 peCted in this life: That, after all, they have not, as I 
4 humbly prefume to hope, the probability of the ever- 
4 lading perdition of their child to deplore: And that, in 
4 diort, when my dory comes to be fully known, they 
4 will have the comfort to know, that my fufferings will 
4 redound more to my honour than to my difgrace. 

4 Thefe conliderations will, I hope, make their tem- 
4 porary lofs of but one child out of three (unhappily cir- 
4 cumdanced too as die was) matter of greater confola- 
4 tion than affliction. And the rather, as we may hope for 
4 a happy meeting once more, never to be feparated either 
4 by time or offences.’ 

She concludes this letter with an addrefs to her coufin 
Dolly Hervey, whom lhe calls her amiable coufin ; and 
' > • ' v thank- 
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thankfully remembers for the part (he took in her af- 
fiittions—O my dear Coufin, let your worthy heart be 

* guarded againlt thofc delufions, which have been fatal 

* to my worldly happinefs !—That pity, which you be* 
‘ ftowed upon me, demonftrates a gentlenefs of nature, 

* which may poflibly fubjedt you to misfortunes, if your 

* eye be permitted to miflead your judgment.—But a llridt 

* oblervance of your filial duty, my deareft*coufin, and 

* the precepts of fo prudent a mother as you have the 
4 happinefs to have (enforced by fo fad an example in your 

* own family as I have fet) will, I make no doubt, with 
4 the Divine Afliftance, be your guard and fecurity.’ 


The pofthumous letter to Mifs Howe is extremely 
tender and afFe&ionate. She pathetically calls upon her 

* to rejoice, that all her Clarifl'a’s troubles are now at an 

* end. That the ftate of temptation and tryal, of doubt and 

* uncertainty, is now over with her, and that Ihe has hap- 

* pily efcaped the fnares that were laid for her foul. The 

* rather to rejoice, as that her misfortunes were of l'uch a 

* nature, that it was impoflible Ihe could be tolerably 

* happy in this life.’ 

She * thankfully acknowleges the favours Ihe had rc- 
‘ ceived from Mrs. Howe and Mr. Hickman $ and ex- 
4 prefits her concern for the trouble Ihe has occafioncd to 
€ the former, as well as to her; and prays, that all the 
4 earthly blefiings they ufed to wifh to each other, may 
‘ fingly devolve upon her 

She befeeches her, ‘ that Ihe will not fufpend the day, 
‘ which lhall fupply to herfelf tlve friend fhe will have loll: 

* in her, and give to herfelf a ftill nearer and dearer re- 

* lation.’ v 


She tells her, * That her choice (a choice made with 
the approbation of all her friends) has fallen upon a lin- 
cere, an honeft, a virtuous, and what is more than all, 
a ■pious man ; a man, who altho’ he admires her perfon, 
is ftill more in love with the graces of her mind. And 
as thofc graces are improveable with every added year 
of life, which will impair the tranfnory ones of perfon, 
what a firm bafts, infers Ihe, has Mr. Hickman chofen 
to build his love upon !’ 

Vol. VII. 
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She prays, ‘ That God will blefs them together; and 
‘ that the remembrance of her, and of what fhe has fuf- 

* fered, may not interrupt their mutual happinefs, fhe 
c defires them to think of nothing but what fhe Now is; 

* and that a time will come, when they fhall meet again, 

‘ never to be divided.* - 

‘To the Divine Protection, mean time, fhe commits 
‘ her; and charges her, by the love that has always fub- 

* filled between them, that fhe will not mourn too heavily 
‘ for her ; and again calls upon her, after a gentle tear, 
‘ which fhe will allow her to let fall in memory of their 
‘ uninterrupted friendfhip, to rejoice that fhe is fo early 
‘ releafed ; and that file is purified by her fufferings, and 

* is made, as fhe afTuredly trufls, by God’s goodnefs, eter- 
4 nally happy.* 

The poft humous tetters to Mr. Love l ace and Mr . 
Morden twill be occajlonally mferted hereafter : As 
twill al/o thefubjlance ofthat written toMrs. Nor ton, 

LETTER LXXir. 

Mr. Eelford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq \ 

Sat . Afternoon , Sept. 9. 

1 Underhand, that thou breathed nothing but revenge 
againft me , for treating thee with fo much freedom ; 
and againft the accurfed woman and her infernal crew. I 
am not at all concerned for thy menaces againft myfelf. 
It is'my defign to make thee feel . It gives me pleafure to 
find my intention antwered. And I congratulate thee, that 
thou haft not loft that fenfe. 

As to the curfed crew, well do they deferve the fire 
here, that thou threatened them with, and the fire here- 
after that feems to await them. But I have this moment 
received news which will, in all likelihood, fave thee the 
guilt of puniihing the old wretch for her fhare of wicked- 
nefs as thy agent. But if that happens to her which is 
likely to happen, wilt thou not tremble for what may befal 
the principal ? ‘ 

Not to keep thee longer in fufpenfe; Iaft night, it 
feems, the infamous woman got fo heartily intoxicated 
* * ', with 
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with her beloved liquor, arrack punch, at the expence of 
Colonel Salter, that, miftaking her way, fhe fell down a 
pair of flairs, and broke her leg : And now, after a dread¬ 
ful night, (he lies foaming, raving, roaring, in a burning 
fever, that wants not any other fire to fcorch her into a 
feeling more exquifite and durable than any thy vengeance 
could make her fuffer. 

The wretch has requefted me to come to her: And left 
I fliould refufe a common meflenger, lent her vile a(To- 
ciate Sally Martin ; who not finding me at Soho, came 
hither ; another part of her bufinels being to procure the 
divine lady’s pardon for the old creature’s vvickednefs to 
ter. 

This devil incarnate Sally was never fo (hocked in her 
life, as w'hen I told her the lady was dead. 

She took out her falls to keep her from fainting ; and 
when a little recovered, (he accufed herfelf for her part of 
the injuries the lady had fuftained; as (he faid Polly Korton 
would do for hers ; and (hedding tears, declared, that the 
world never produced fuch another woman. She called her 
the ornament and glory of her Sex; acknowleged, that her 
ruin was owing more to their indications than even (lavage 
as thou art) to thy own vilenels: Since thou wert in¬ 
clined to have done her juftice more than once, had they 
not kept up thy profligate fpirit to its height. 

This wretch would fain have been admitted to a fight 
of the corpfe. But I refufed her requeft with execrations. 

She could forgive herfelf, (he faid, for every thing but 
her infults upon the admirable lady at Rowland’s : Since 
all the reft was but in purfuit of a livelihood, to which 
(he had been reduced, as (he boafted, from better ex¬ 
pectations, and which hundreds follow as well as (he. I 
did not a(k her. By nxhorr. reduced. 

At going away, (he told me, that the old monfler's 
bruifes are of more dangerous confequence than the frac¬ 
ture : That a mortification is apprehended : And that the 
vile wretch has fo much compunction of heart, on recol¬ 
lecting her treatment of Mifs Harlowe, and is io much fet 
upon procuring her forgivenefs, that fhe is fare the news 
(he has to carry her, will halten her end. 
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LETTER L.XXIII.’ 


Mr % Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 


Sat. Night. 

T H Y fervant gives me a dreadful account of thy 
raving unmanageablenefs. I wonder not at it. But 
as nothing violent is lading, I dare fay, that thy habitual 
gaiety of heart will quickly get the better of thy frenzy : 
And the rather do I judge io, as thy fits are of the raving 
kind (fuitable to thy natural impetuofity) and not of that 
melancholy fpecics which feiz.es flower fouls. 

For this reafon I will proceed in writing to thee, that 
my narrative may not be broken by thy difcompofure; 
and that the contents of it may find thee, and help thee to 
refledlion, when thou fhalt be reftored. 

Harry is returned from carrying the pofthumous letters 
to the family and to Mifs Howe ; and that of the Colonel 
which acquaints James Harlowe with his filler’s death, and 
with her defire to be interred near her grandfather. 

■ Harry was not admitted into the prefence of any of the 
family. They were all affembled together, it feems, at 
Harlowe-place, on occafion of the Colonel’s letter which 
informed them of the lady’s dangerous way [a ); and were 
comforting themfelves, as Harry was told, with hopes, 
that Mr. Morden had made the worll of her Hate, in order 
to quicken their refolutions. 

It is eafy then to judge what mull be their grief and 
furprifc on receiving the fatal news which the letters Harry 
fent in to them communicated. 

He fluid there long enough to find the whole houfe in 
confufion ; the fervants running different ways; lamenting 
and wringing their hands as they run; the female fer¬ 
vants particularly; as if fome body (poor Mrs. Harlowe no 
doubt; and perhaps Mrs. Hervey too) were in fits. 

All were in fuch diforder, that he could get no com¬ 
mands, nor obtain any notice of himfelf* "The fervants 
feemed more inclined to execrate than welcome him—O 
mailer ! O young man ! cry’d three or four together, 
what difmal tidings have you brought!—'They helped him 
to his horfe (which with great civility they had put up on 

his 
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his arrival) at the very firft word: And he went to an inn ; 
and purfued on foot his way to Mrs. Norton’s; and finding 
her come to town, left the letter he carried down for her 
with her fon (a fine youth :) who, when he heard the fatal 
news, burft out into a flood of tears—firft lamenting the 
lady’s death, and then crying out. What, what, would be¬ 
come of his poor mother ?—How would fhe fupport her- 
felf, when fhe fhould find on her arrival in town, that the 
deal 1 lady who was fo defervedly the darling of her heart, 
was no more ? 

He proceeded to Mifs Howe’s, with the letter for 
her. That lady, he was told, had juft given orders for 
a young man, a tenant’s fon, to poft to London, to bring 
her news of her dear friend’s condition, and whether (he 
fhould herfelf be encouraged, by an account of her being 
Hill alive, to make her a vifit; every tiling being ordered 
to be in readinefs for her going up, on his return with the 
news flie wifhed and prayed for with the utmoft impa¬ 
tience. And Harry w'as juft in time to prevent the mail’s 
fetting out. 

He had the precaution to defire to fpcak with Mifs 
Howe’s woman or maid, and communicated to her the 
fatal tidings, that flie might break them to her young 
lady. The maid was herfelf fo afte&ed, that her old lady 
(who, Harry faid, feemed to be every where at once) came 
to fee what ailed her; and was herfelf fo flruck with the 
communication, that fhe was forced to fit down in a chair; 
O the fweet creature ! faid fhe—And is it come to this ? 
*—O my poor Nancy !—How fhall I be able to break the 
matter to my Nancy ! 

Mr. Hickman was in the houfe. He haftened. in to 
comfort the old lady—But he could not reflrain his own 
tears. He feared, he faid, when he was laft in town, that 
this fad event would foon happen : But little thought it 
would be fo very foon!—But fhe is happy, I am fure, 
faid he ! 

Mrs. Howe, when a little recovered, went up, in 
order to break the news to her daughter. She took 
the letter, and her falts in her hand. And Harry could 
perceive, that they had occaflon for them. Lor the 
houfekeeper foon came hurrying down into the kitchen, 
. M 1 her 
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her face overfpread with tears—-Her young miftrefs had 
fainted away, Ihe faid—Nor did Ihe wonder at it—Never 
did there live a lady more deferving of general admiration 
and lamentation, than Mifs Clariffa Harlowe ! And never 
was there a ftronger friendlhip dilTolved by death than be¬ 
tween her young lady and her. She hurried with a lighted 
wax-candle, and with feathers, to burn under .the nofe of 
her young miftrefs j which (hewed that fhe continued in 

jits. p /> 

Mr. Hickman afterwards, with his ufual humanity, di- 
reded that Harry ihould be taken care of all night; it 
being then the clofe of day. He afked him after my health. 
He expreficd himfelf exceflively afflifted, as well for the 
deprivation, as for the juft grief of the lady whom he fo 
paffior.ately loves. But he called the departed lady an 
Angel of L ight. We dreaded, faid he (tell your mailer) 
to read the letter fent— But we needed not—’Tis a bleffed 
letter, written by a bleffed hand!—But the confolation Ihe 
aims to give, will for the prefent heighten the fenfe we 
all ihal! have of the lofs of fo excellent a creature ! Tell 
Mr. Belford, that I thank God I am not the man who had 
the unmerited honour to call himfelf her brother* 

I know how terribly this great cataftrophe (as I may 
call it, fince fo many perfons are interfiled in it) affe&s 
thee. I Ihould have been glad to have had particulars of 
the diftrefs which the firft communication of it muft have 
given to the Harlowes. Yet w ho but muft pity the unhappy 

mother ? . A 

The anfvver which James Harlowe returned, to Colonel 
Morden’s letter of notification of his filter's death, and to 
her requeft as to interrment, will give a faint idea of what 
their concern muft be. Here follows a copy of it. 

To William Morden, Efq; 

T)earCouJtn , Saturday, Sept. 9. 

T Cannot find words to exprefs what we all fuffer on the 
mournfullcft news that ever was communicated to us. 
My Sifter Arabella (but, alas! I have now no other Sifter) 
was preparing to follow Mrs. Norton up ; and l had re- 
fblved to efcorte her, and to have looked in upon the deaf 
creature. 

God 
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God be merciful to us all! To what purpofe did the 
doctor write if fhe was fo near her end f—Why, as every¬ 
body fays, did he not fend fooner r—or why at all ? 

The moft admirable young creature that ever fwerved ! 
•^-not one friend to be with her !—Alas ! Sir, I fear my 
mother will never get over this (hock—She has been in 
hourly fits ever fmee (he received the fatal news. My poor 
father has the gout thrown into his flomach ; and heaven 
knows—O Coufm, O Sir !—I meant nothing but the ho¬ 
nour of the family; yet have I all the weight thrown upon, 
me—[O this curfed Lovelace ! may I perifh if he efcape 
the defcrvecTvengeance (a)!] 

We had begun to pleafe ourfelves that we fhould foon fee 
her here—-Good heaven! that her next entrance into tkis 
houfe, after fhe abandoned us fo precipitately, fhould be 
in a coffin! 

We can have nothing to do with her Executor (another 
flrange ftep of the dear creature’s !) He cannot expert we 
will—*nor, if he be a gentleman, will he think of ailing. 
Do You therefore be pleafed, Sir, to order an undertaker 
to convey the body down to us. 

My mother fays fhe fhall be for ever unhappy, if fhe 
may not in death fee the dear creature whom fhe could 
not fee in life : Be fo kind therefore as to direct the lid to 
be only half-fcrewed down—that (ifmy poor mother can¬ 
not be prevailed upon to difpenfe with fo lhocking a fpec- 
tacle) ihe may be obliged—She was the darling of her 
heart ! 

If we know her will in relation to the funeral, it fhall be 
punctually complied with : As (hall every thing in it that 
is fit or reafonable to be performed; and This without the 
intervention of Grangers. 

Will you not, dear Sir, favour us with your prefence at 
this melancholy time ? Pray do ; —and pity and excufe 
what palTed at our laft meeting with that generofity which 
is natural to the Brave aud the Wife. Every one’s relpcdts 
attend you. And I am, Sir, 

Tour inexpreJJiblj ajfiiEUd Coujtn and Servant , 

Ja. HarLowe, jan. 

{a) The words thus inclofed [ ] were omitted in the tranfeript to 

Mr. .Lovelace* 

M 4 Every 
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Every thing that is Fit or Reafonable t to be performed - f 
(repeated I to the Colonel, from the above letter on bis 
reading it to me) That is every thing which fhe has di- 
refted, that can be performed. * I hope, Colonel, that I 
fhalMiave no contention with them. I wifti no more for 
their acquaintance than they do for mine. But you, Sir, 
mult be the mediator between them and me ; for I lhall 
infill upon a literal performance in every article. 

The Colonel was fo kind as to declare that he would 
join to fupport me in my refolution. 

LETTER LXXIV. 

Mr. Bel ford, To Robert Lovelace, Efqi 

Sunday morn. 8 o'Clock , Sept. 10. 

I Staid at Smith’s till I, faw the laft of all that was mor¬ 
tal of the divine lady. 

As Ihe has directed Rings by herWill to feveral perfons, 
with her hair to be fet in cryllal, the afflicted Mrs Norton 
cut off before the coffin was clofed four charming ringlets ,* | i 

one of which the Colonel took for a locket, which, he fays, 
he will caufe to be made, and wear next his heart in me- 
. mory of his beloved coulin. ' Ji 

Between four and - five in the morning, the corpfe was 
put into the herfe ; the coffin before being filled, as in¬ 
tended, with flowers and aromatic herbs, and proper care 
taken to prevent the corpfe fuffering (to the eye) from the 1 
jolting, of the herfe. 

Poor Mrs. Norton is extremely ill. I gave particular 
directions to Mrs. Smith’s maid (whom I have ordered to 
attend the good woman in a mourning chariot) to take 
care of her. The Colonel, who rides with his fervants within 
view of the herfe, fays, that he will fee my orders in re¬ 
lation to her inforced. 

When the herfe moved off and was out of fight, I 
locked up the lady’s chamber, into which all that had be¬ 
longed to her was removed. 

I expeCt to hear from the Colonel as foon as he is got 
down, by a fervant of his own. _ j 1 

. L E T- 
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LETTER LXXV. 

Mr. Mowbray* To John Belford, Efq\ 

Dear 'Jack, Uxbridge , Sunday morn. 9 o'Clock. 

I S E N D you inclofed a letter from Mr. Lovelace ; 

which, tho’ written in the curfed Algebra, I know to 
be fuch a one as will (hew what a queer w ay he is in ; for 
he read it to us with the air of a tragedian. You will fee by 
it what the mad fellow had intended to do, if we had not all 
of us jnterpofed. He was actually fetting out wdth a Sur¬ 
geon of this place, to have the lady opened and embalmed. 
—Rot me if it be not my full perfuafion, that if he had, 
her heart would have been found to be either iron or marble. 

We have got Lord M. to him. His Lordfhip is alfo 
much afflicted at the Lady’s death. His fillers and nieces, 
he fays, will be ready to break their hearts. What a rout’s 
here about a woman ? For after all Ihe was no more. 

We have taken a pailful of black bull’s blood from him; 
and this has lowered him a little. But he threatens Colonel 
Morden, he threatens you for your curfcd rdlertions 
(Curfed refiertions indeed, Jack !) and curfes all the world 
and himfelf Rill. 

Laft night his mourning (which is full as deep as fora 
wife) was brought home, and Ids fellows mourning too. 
And tho’ 8 o’clock he would put it on and make them at¬ 
tend him in theirs. 

Every-body blames him on this Lady’s account. But I 
fee not for why. She was a <vixen in her virtue. And her 
relations are ten times more to blame than he. I will prove 
this to the teeth of them all. If they could ufe her ill, why 
fhould they expert him to ufe her well ? — You, or J, or 
Tourville, in his fttoes, would have done as he has done. 
Are not all the girls forewarned ?—‘ Has he done by her 
‘ as that Caitiffe Miles did to the farmer’s daughter, whom 
* he tricked up to town (a pretty girl alfo, j luch another 
* as Bob’s Rofebud !) under a notion of waiting on a lady 
* — Drill'd her on, pretending the lady was abroad. Drank 
‘ her light-hearted ,• then carried her to a Play ; then it 
‘ was too late, you know, to fee the pretended lady: Then 
‘ to a Bagnio : Ruined her, as they call it, and aii tire 

M 5 ‘ fame 
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* fame day. Kept her on (an ugly dog too !) a fortnight 

* or three weeks ; then left her to the mercy of the peo- 

* pie of the Bagnio (never paying for any thing ;) who 

* iltipt her of all her cloaths, and becaufe (he would not 

* take on, threw her into prifon ; where (he died in want 
4 and in dcfpair P—A true dory thou knoweft, Jack— 
This fellow deferved to be damn’d. But has our Bob been 
Rich a villain as this ?—And would he not have married 
this flinty-hearted lady r —So he isjujlijied very evidently . 

Why then fhould fuch curfed quawms take him ?—Who 
would have thought he had been (uch poor blood ? Now 
(Rot the puppy 1 ) to fee him fit filent in a corner, when he 
has tired himfeif with his mock-majefty, and with his ar¬ 
gumentation (who fo fond of arguefying as he ?) and teach¬ 
ing his (hadow to make mouths againft the wainlcot— 
JLords-zounter, if I have patience with him ! 

But he has had no reft for thefe ten days : That’s the 
tiling !—You muft write to him ; and pr’ythee coax him. 
Jack, and fend him what he writes for, and give him all 
his way : There will be no bearing him elfe. And ge& 
the lady buried as fad as you can ; and don’t let him know 

where. ' * « 

This letter fhould have gone yederday. We told him 
it did. But were in hopes he would not have inquired 
after it again. But he raves as he has not any anfwer. 

What he vouch fa fed to read of other of your letters has 
given my Lord fuch a curicfity, as makes him dcflre you 
to continue your accounts. Pray do r But not in your 
hcllifh Araback ; and we will let the poor fellow only into 
what we think fitting for his prefent way. 

I live a curfed dulL poking life here. With what I fo 
lately faw of poor Belton, and what I now. fee of this 
charming fellow, I (hall be as crazy as he (bon, or as dull 
as thou,°Jack ; fo mud feek for better company in town 
than either of you. I have been forced to read fome- 
times to divert me ; and ycu know I bate reading. It 
prefently feta me into a fit of drowfmefs,. and then I yawn 
and dretch like a devil. 

Yet in Dryden’s Palemon and Arcite have I jud now 
x»et with a paifage, that has in. it much of our Bob’s cafe. 
Thefe are fume of the lines. 

' Ur. 
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JI/r. Mowbray then recites Jome lines from that poem de¬ 
ferring a dif railed many and runs the parallel ; and 
then priding bimfelf in his performance ; Jays , 

Let me tell you that had I begun to write as early as you 
and Lovelace, I might have cut as good a figure as either 
of you. Why not ? But boy 01 man 1 ever hated a book. 
*Tis a folly to lie. I loved a£lion, my boy. I hated- 
droning ; and have led in former days more boys from their 
book, than ever my mailer made to profit by it. Kicking 
and cuffing and orchard-robbing, were my early glory. 

But I am tired of writing. I never wrote luen a long 
letter in my life. My wrifts and my fingers and thumb 
ake damnably. The pen is an hundred weight at the leaffi. 
And my eyes are ready to drop out of my head upon the 
paper.-—The cramp but this minute in my fingers. Rot 
the goofe and the goofe-quill! 1 will write no more long 
letters fora twelvemonth to come.. Yet one word : We 
think the mad fellow coming to. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVI. 

Mr, Lovelace, To John Belford, Eff, 
Jack, Uxbridge, Sat. Sept. 9. 

1 Think it abfolotely right that my e ver-dear and beloved 
lady ffiould be opened and embalmed. It muft be done 
out of hand —this very afternoon. Your acquaintance* 
Tomkins and old Anderfon of this place, W'homl will bring 
with me, ffiall- be the furgeons. I have talked to the latter 
about it. - f. 

I will fee every thing done with that decorum which 
the cafe, and the facred perlon of my beloved require. 

Every thing that can be done to preferve the charmer 
from decay, ffiall alio be done. And when fhe will defeend 
to her original daft, or cannot be kept longer, 1 w ill then 
have her laid in my family-vauit between my own father 
and mother. Myfelf, as lam in my foul, fo in perfon, chief 
mourner. But her heart, to w hich 1 have ffich unquefiion- 
able pretenfiens, in which once Ihad fo large a ffiare, and 
which I will pri,ze above my own, I will have. I will keep 
it in fpiritsw It ffiall never be out of my fight. And all the* 
charges of fepulturc too ffiall be mine. 

M (x 
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Surely no-body will difpute my right to her. W hofe 
was flic living ? Whofe is Ihe dead, but mine ?—Her 
curfed parents, whofe barbarity to her, no doubt, was the 
true caufe of her death, have long fince renounced her. She 
left them for me. She chofe me therefore : And I was her 
hufband. What tho’ I treated her like a villain ? 
not pay for it now ? Would Ihe not have been mine had 
I not ? No body will difpute but Ihe would. And has 
Ihe not forgiven me ?—I am then in Jlatu cm fr,u, with 
her—Am I not T—as if I had never offended ? Whofe 

then can (he be but mine ? , ol1 

I will free you from your ExecutorAwp and all your 

' " Take notice, Bclford, that I do hereby aftually difeharge 
you, and every body, from all cares and troubles relating 
to her. And as to her laft teftament I will execute it my- 

felf. * ; 

• There were no articles between us, no fettlements j an 

{he is mine, as you fee I have proved to a de mon it ration : 

Nor could (he difpofe of herfelf but as I pleafed. D—nation 

feize me then if I make not good my right againfl all op- 

Hcr bowels, if her friends are very folicitous about them, 
and very humble and forrowful (and none have they o 

their own) lhall be fent down to them-To be laid with 

her anceflors — unlefs Ihe has ordered otherwise. For ex 
cept that (he (hall not be committed to the ““worthy 
earth (o long as (lie can be kept out of it, her Will (hall be 

performed in every thing. * . , • 

I fend in the mean time for a lock of her hai . 

I charge you Air not in any part of her Will, but by my 
exprefs dlreaion. I will order every thing myfelf. For 
am I not her hufband ? And being forgiven by her am 
I not the chofen of her heart ? What elfe figmfies her for 

ivenefs ^ 

^ The two infufferable wretches you have fent me, plague 
me to death, and would treat me like a baoe in A rings. 
Damn the fellows, what can they mean by it ?—Vet that 
crippled monkey Doleman joins with them And, as I 
hear them whifper, they have fent for Lord M .—1 o con- 
troul me, I fuppofe. what 
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What can they mean by this ufage of me ? Sure all the 
world is run mad but myfelf. They treat me as they ought 
every one of themfelves to be treated. The whole world 
is but one great Bedlam. G —d confound it, and every 
thing in it, fince now my beloved Clariffa Lovelace—no 
more Harlowe—Curfe upon that name and every one 
called by it. 

What I write to you for is, 

1. To forbid you intermeddling with any thing relating 
to her. JTo forbid Morden intermeddling alfo. If I re¬ 
member right, he has threatened me, and curfed me, and 
ufed me ill. And let him be gone from her if he would 
avoid my refentments. 

2. To fend me a lock of her hair inhantly by the bearer. 

3. To engage Tomkins to have every thing ready for 
the opening and embalming. I lhall bring Anderfon with 
me. 

4. To get her Will and every thing ready for my peril; 
fal and confideration. 

I will have poffeflion of her dear heart this very night ; 
and let Tomkins provide a proper receptacle and fpirits, 
till I can get a golden one made for it. 

I w ill take her papers. And as no one can do her me¬ 
mory jultice equal to myfelf, and I will not fpare myfelf. 
Who can better (hew the world what Ihe was, and what a 
villain he, that could ufe her ill ? And the world lhall 
alfo fee, what implacable and unworthy parents hie had.. 

All lhall be fet forth in words at length. No mincing of 
the matter. Names undifguifed as well as fads. For as 
I lhall make the word figure'in it myfelf, and have a right 
to treat myfelf as no-body elfe lhall; Who will controul 
me ? Who dare call me to account ? 

Let me know if the damned mother be yet the fubjed 
of the devil’s own vengeance—if the old wretch be dead 
or alive ? Some exemplary mifehief I mull: yet do. My 
revenge lhall fvveep away that devil and all my oppofers 
of the cruel Harlowe family, from the face of the earth. 
Whole hecatombs ought to be offered up to the Manes of 
my Clariffa Lovelace. 

Altho’ her Yv ill may in fome refpeds crofs mine, yet I 
exped to be obferved. I will be the interpreter of hers- 
r Next 


. 
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Next to mine, hers (hall be obferved, for (he is my wife ? 
and iball be to all eternity. I will never have another. 

Adieu, Jack. I am preparing to be with you. I charge 
you, as you value my life or your own, do not oppofe 
me in any thing relating to my Clarifla Lovelace. 

My temper is intirely altered. I know not what it is 
to laugh, or fmile,or be pleafant. I am grown choleric and! 
impatient, and will not be controuled. 

I write this in charaXers as I ufed to do, that no-body 
but you fhould know what I write. For never was any 
man plagued with impertinents, as I am. 

K. Lovelace, 

In a feparate paper inch fed in the above. 

Let me tell thee, in characters ftiil; that I am in a dread¬ 
ful way juft now. My brain is all boiling like a caldron 
over a fiery furnace. What a devil is the matter with me, 
I wonder! I never was fo ftrange in my life. 

In truth,Jack, I have been a mod execrable villain. And 
when I confider all my aXions by this angel of a woman 1 , 
and in her the piety, the charity, the wit, the beaut}' I 
have helped to deftroy, and the good to the world I have 
thereby been a means of fruftrating, I can pronounce dam¬ 
nation upon myiclf. How then can I expeX mercy any 
where elfe! 

I believe I (hall have no patience with you when I Tee 
you. Your damned ftings and reflexions have almoft 
turned my brain. 

But here Lord M. they tell me, is come! D—n him, and 
thofe who fent for him ! 

I know not what I have written !’ But her dear heart 
and a lock of her hair I will have, let who will be the 
gain-iayers! For is fhe not mine ? Whofe elfe can fhe be ? 
She has no Father nor Mother, no Sifter, no Brother ; no 
Relations but me. And sr.y beloved is mine ; and I am 
hers : *And that’s enough —But Oh! 

She's out ! I he damp of death has quench'd her quite ! 

*Ihofefpicy doors , her lips, arc Jhut , clofe lack'd , 

Which never gale of life fa all open more ! 

And is it fo ! Is it indeed fo ?— Good God ! Good 
God ! - But they will not let me write on. I mull go 
down to this officious peer—Who the devil fent for him ? 

LET- 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


Mr. Belford, To Richard Mowbray, Efc 


a 


t 


i 


Sunday , Sept. IO, 4 in the Afternoon* 

I H A V E yours, with our unhappy friend’s inclofed. I 
am glad my Lord is with him. As I prefume that 
his frenzy will be but of ihort continuance, I moil: earneftly 
wifli that on his recovery he could be prevailed upon to 
go abroad. Mr. Morden, who is inconfolable, has feen by 
the Will, that the cafe was more than a common fedu&ion ; 
and has dropt hints already, that he looks uponhimfelf on 
that account to be freed from his promifes made to the 
dying lady,, which were, that he would not feek to avenge 
her death. You muft make the recovery of bis health the 
motive for urging him on this head; for, if you hint at his 
own fafety, he will not ftir, but rather feek the Colonel. 

As to the lock of hair, you may eafily pacify him (as 
you once law the angel) with hair near the colour, if he 
be intent upon it. 

At my Lord’s deiire I will write on, and in my com < 
mon hand j that you may judge what is, and what is not 
fit to read to Mr. Lovelace at prefent. But as I fhall not 
forbear reflections as I go along, in hopes to reach his 
heart on his recovery ; I think it beft to direft myfelf to 
him Hill; and that as if he were not difordered. 

As I fhall not have leifure to take copies, and yet am 
willing to have the whole fubject before me, for my own 
future contemplation, I muft infill upon a return of my 
letters fome time hence. Mr. Lovelace knows that tins is 
one of my conditions; and has hitherto complied with it. 

Thy.letter,. Mowbray, is an inimitable'performance. 
Thou art a ft range impenetrable creature. But let me 
moft earneftly conjure thee, and the idle fiutterer Tourville, 
from what ye have feen ©f pour Belton’s e.\k ; from our 
friend Lovelace’s frenzy, and the occafion of it; and from 
the terrible condition in which the wretched Sinclair lies; 
to fet about an immediate change of life and manners. 
For my own part, I am determined, be your refolutiom 
what they may, to take the advice I give. 

At 'ujitne/i T. Belford. 

LET- 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 


Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq; 


O Lovelace ! I have a fcene to paint in relation to the 
wretched Sinclair, that, if I do it juftice, will make 
thee ferioufly ponder and refled, or nothing can. I will 
lead to it in order; and that in my ufual hand, that thy 
compeers may be able to read it as well as thyfelf. 

When I had written the preceding letter ; not knowing 
what to do with myfelf; recollecting, and in vain wifhing 
for that delightful and improving converfation, which I 
had now for ever loft; I thought I had as good begin the 
talk, which I had for fome time paft refolded to begin j 
that is to fay, To go to church ; and fee if I could not 
reap fome benefit from what I fhould hear there. Ac¬ 
cordingly I determined to go to hear the celebrated preacher 
at St. James’s church. But as if the devil (for fo I was 
then ready to conclude) thought himfelf concerned to pre¬ 
vent my intention, a vifit was made me juft as I was 
dreffed, which took me off from my purpofe. 

Whom fhould this be from, but Sally Martin, accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Carter, the After of the infamous Sinclair; 
the fame, I fuppofe I need not teli you, who keeps the 
Bagnio near Bloomfnury. 

Tliefe told me that the furgeon, apothecary, and phy- 
fician, had all given the wretched woman over ; but that 
file faid, She could not die nor be at reft till fhe faw me : 
And they befought me to accompany them in the coach, 
they came in, if I had one fpark of cliarity, of CJjriJHun 
charity, as they called it, left. 

I w'as very loth to be diverted from my purpofe by a re- 
queft fo unwelcome, and from people 10 hated ; but at laft 
went, and we got thither by ten : Where a fcene fo ihock- 
ing presented itfelf to me, that the death of poor defponding 
Belton is not, I think, to be compared with it. 

The old wretch had once put her leg out by her rage 
and violence, and had been crying, fcolding, curfing, 
«ever fince the preceding evening, that the furgeon had 
told her it was impoflible to fave her ; and that a morti¬ 
fication had begun to fhew itfelf; infomuch that purely in 

companion 
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eompafiion to their own ears , they had been forced to 
fend for another furgeon, purpoiely to tell her, tho’ againft 
his judgment, and (being a friend of the other) to feem 
to convince him, that he miftook her cafe ; and that, if 
lhe would be patient, lhe might recover. But, neverthe- 
lefs her apprehenfions of death and her antipathy to the 
thoughts of dying were fo ftrong, that their impofture had 
not the intended effect, and (he was raving, crying, cur- 
fing, and even howling, more like a wolf than a human 
creature, when I came; fo that as I went up (lairs, I (aid, 
c Surely this noife, this howling, cannot be from the un¬ 
happy woman! Sally (aid it was, and allured me, that 
it W'as nothing to the noife (he had made all night; and 
(tapping into her j*oom before me, Dear Madam Sinclair, 
j laid (he, forbear this noife! It is more like that of a bull 
than a woman!—Here comes Mr. Belford ; and you’ll 
fright him away, if you bellow at this rate. 

There were no lefs than eight of her curfed daughters 
furr©unding her bed when I entered ; one of her partners, 
Polly Horton, at their head; and now Sally, her other, 
partner, and Madam Carter, as they called her (for they 
are all Madams with one another) made the number Ten r 
All in (hocking difhabille, and without (lays, except Sally, 
Carter, and Polly ; who, not daring to leave her, had 
not been in bed all night. 

• The other feven feemed to have been but juft up, rifen 
perhaps from their cuftomers in the fore-houfe, and their 
nocturnal Orgies, with faces, three or four of them, that 
had run, the paint lying in (beaky feams not half blowz’d 
oft, dilcovering coarfe wrinkled (kins: The hair of fome 
of them of divers colours, obliged to the black-lead comb 
where black was affe&ed ; the artificial jet, however, 
yielding apace to die natural brindle: That of others 
plaiftered with oil and powder; the oil predominating : 
13 lit every one’s hanging about her ears and neck in broken 
curls, or ragged ends; and each at my entrance taken 
with one motion, ftroaking their matted locks with both 
hands under their coifs, mobs, or pinners, every one of 
which was awry. They were all (lip-fhoed; ftockenkfb 
fome j only under-petticoated all ; their gowns, made to 
cover flraddliug hoops, hanging trolloppy, and tangling 

• ' about 
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about their heels; but haftily wrapt round them, as foon 
as I came up flairs. And half of &eni (unpadded, Ihoulder- 
bent,pallid-lipp’d,feebIe-jointed wretches) appearing from 
a blooming .Nineteen or Twenty perhaps over-night, hag¬ 
gard well-worn flrumpets of Thirty-eight or Forty. 

I am the more particular in delcribing to thee the ap¬ 
pearance thefe creatures made in my eyes when I came into 
the room, becaufe I believe thou never fawefl any of them, 
much lei's a group of them, thus unprepared for being feen 
(a). I, for my part, never did before ; nor had I now, but 
upon this occaficn, been thus favoured. If thou hadfi, I 
believe thou wouldft hate a profligate woman, as one of 
Swift’s Yahoos* or Virgil’s obfcene Harpyes, fquirting 
their ordure upon the Trojan trenchers; fmcetheperfons 
of fuch in their retirements are as filthy as their mind;:—- 
Hate them as much as I do ; and as much as I admire, and 
next to adore a truly virtuous and elegant woman : For to 
me it is evident, that as a neat and clean woman muft be 
an angel of a creature, fo a fluttilh one is the impureft 
animal in nature. 

But thefe were the veterans, the chofen band j for new* 
and-then flitted in, to the number of half a dozen or more, 
by turns, fubordinate finners, under-graduates, younger 
than fome of the chofen phalanx, but not lefs obfcene in 
their appearance, tho’ indeed not fo mush beholden to the 
plaillering fucus; yet unpropt by flays, fqualid, loofe in 
attire, fluggifli-haired, under-petticoated only as the for¬ 
mer, eyes half opened, winking and pinking, mifpatched, 
yawning, ftretching, as if from the unworn-off effefls of 
the midnight revel; all armed in fucceflion with fupplies 
of cordials, of which every one prefent was either taller 
or partaker, under the dire&ion of the Praetorian Dorca«, 
who now-and-tlien popp’d in to fee her flops duly given 
and taken. 

But when I approached the old wretch, what a fpe&acle 
prefenttd itfelf to my eyes ! 

Her misfortune has not at all funk, but rather, as I 

thought, 

(a) Whoever has feen Dean Swift’s Lady’s Drcfiing-Room, will 
think thin defeription of Mr. Belford not only more natural but more 
decent painting, as well as better juitified by the defign, and by the 
ule that may be made of it* 
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thought, increafed her'Icfli; rage and violence perhaps 
/welling her mufcly features. Behold her then, fpreading 
the whole tumbled bed widi her huge quaggy carcafe : 
Her mill-p jft arms held up ; her broad hands clenched 
with violence; her big eyes, goggling and flaming-red as 
we may fuppofe thofe of a falamander; her matted griefly 
hair, made irreverend by her wickednefs (her clouted head- 
drefs being half off) fpread about her fat ears and brawny 
neck ; her livid lips parched, and working violently ; her 
broad chin in convulfive motion; her wide mouth, by 
reafon of the contraction of her forehead (which feemed 
to be half-lofl in its own frightful furrows) fplitting her 
face, as it were, into two parts ,• and her huge tongue 
hideoufly rolling in it; heaving, puffing, as if for breath, 
her bellows-lhaped and various-coloured breads afeending 
by turns to her chin, and defeending out of light, with the 
violence of her gafpings. 

This was the fpeClacle, as recollection has enabled me 
to delcribe it, that this wretch made to my eye, when I 
approached her bed-fide, furrounded, as I faid, by her 
fuffragans and daughters, who furveyed her with fcouling 
f. ighted attention, w hich one might eafily fee had more 
in it of horror, and felf-concem (and Je If-condemnation 
too) than of love or pity ; as who ftiould fay, See ! what 
we ourfelves mult one day be ! 

As foon as Ihe law me, her naturally big voice, more 
hoarfened by her ravings, broke upon me : O Mr. Bcl- 
ford ! O Sir! fee what I am come to !—See what 1 am 
brought to 1—To have fuch a curfed crew about me, and 
not one of them to take care of me!—But to let me tumble 
down fairs fo diftant from the room I went from ! Id 
diflant from the room I meant to go to! O curfed be every 
carelefs devil!—May this or worie be their fate every one 
of them ! 

And then Ihe curfed and fwore more vehemently, and 
the more, as two or three of them were excufing them-- 
felves on the fcore of their being at that time as unable 
to help themfelves as Ihe. 

As foon as fhe had cleared the paflage of her throat by 
the oaths and curfes which her wild impatience made her 
utter, Ihe began in a more hollow and whining drain so 

bemoan. 
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bemoan herfjlf. And here, faid fhe — Heaven grant me 
patience! (clenching and unclenching her hands) am I to 
die thus miferably !—of a broken leg in my old age !— 
fnatch’d away by means of my own intemperance ! Self- 
do ! Self-undone !—No time for my affairs ! No time to 
repent!—And in a few hours (Oh!—Oh!—with another 
long howling O — h !—U—gh—o! a kind of fereaming 
key terminating it) who knows, who can tell where I fhall 
be !•—Oh ! that indeed I never, never, had had a being ! 

What could one fay to fuch a wretch as this! whofe 
whole life has been fpent in the molt diffufive wickednefs, 
and who has more fouls to anfwer for, of both fexes, 
than the beft Divine in England ever faved ?—Yet I told 
her, She muff be patient: That her violence made her 
worfe: And that, if fhe would compofe herfelf, die might 
get into a frame more proper for her prefent circumftances. 

Who I ? interrupted fhe: 1 get into a better frame ! 
/, who can neither cry, nor pray ! Yet already feel the 
torments of the damn'd! What mercy can I expert! What 
hope is left for me ?——Then, that fweet creature ! That 
incomparable Mifs Harlowe !—She, it feems, is dead 
and gone !—O that curfed Man ! Had it not been for 
him ! I had never had This, the moft crying of all my 
fins, to anfwer for! And then fhe fet up another howl. 

And is fhe dead?—Indeed dead ? proceeded fhe, when 

her howl was over-O what an angel have l been the 

means of deflroying !— For tho’ it was that wicked man’s 
fault that ever fne was in my houfe, yet it was Mine, and 
Yours, and Yours, and Yours, Devils as we all were 
(turning to Sally, to Polly, and to one or two more) that 
he did not do her juflice ! And That, That is my curfe, 
and will one day be yours! And then again fhe howled. 

I ilill advifed patience. I faid, that if her time was fo 
fhort as fhe apprehended it to be, the more ought file to 
endeavour to compofe herfelf: And then fhe would at leafl 
die with more eafe to herfelf—and l'atisfadlion to her 
friends, I was going to fay—But the word die put her into 
a violent raving, and thus fhe broke in upon me. 

'Die, did you fay, Sir? — Die! —I will not, I cannot 
die!—I know not how to die !— Die, Sir !—And mufi I 
then die!—Leave this world!—I cannot bear it!—And 

who 
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who brought You hither, Sir, (her eyes linking fire at me) 
Who brought you hither to tell me I mull dir, Sir r— I 
cannot, I will not leave this world. Let others die, who 
wilh for another 1 who expefl a better!—I have had my 
plagues in This; but would compound for all future hopes, 
lo as I may be nothing after This! And then fhe howled 
and bellow'ed by turns. 

By my faith, Lovelace, I trembled in every joint; and 
looking upon her who fpoke This, and roared Thus, and 
upon the company round me, I more than once thought 
myfelf to be in one of the infernal manfions! 

Yet will I proceed and try for thy good if I can fhock 
thee but half as much with my deicriptions, as I was 
fhocked by what I faw and heard. 

Sally—Folly—Siller Carter ! laid fhe, did you not tell 
me 1 might recover? Did not the Jurgeon tell me I might ? 

And fo you may , cry’d Sally j Mr. Garon fays you 
may, if you’ll be patient. But, as I have often told you 
this blefled morning, you are readier to take defpair from 
your own fears, than comfort from all the hope we can 
give you. 

Yet, cry’d the wretch, interrupting, does not Mr. Bel- 
ford (and to him you have told the truth, tho’ you won’t 
to me; Does not he) tell me I fhall die r’—I cannot bear 
it -,! I cannot bear the thoughts of dying !— 

And then, but that half a dozen at once endeavoured 
to keep down her violent hands, would fhe have beaten 
herfelf; as it feems fhe had often attempted to do from 
the time the furgeon popt out the word mortification to her. 

Well, but to what purpofe, faid I (turning afide to her 
Sifter, and to Sally and Polly) are thefe hopes given her, 
if the gentlemen of the faculty give her over ? You fhould 
let her know the worft, and then fire muji fubmit; for 
there is no running away from death. If fhe has any mat¬ 
ters to fettle, put her upon fettling them ; and do not, by 
telling her fhe will live when there is no room to expett 
it, take from her the opportunity of doing needful things. 
Do the furgeons actually give her over ? 

They do, whifpered they. Her grofs habit, they fay, 
gives no hopes. We have lent for both furgeons, whom 
we expeft every minute. 
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Both the furgeons (who are French, for Mrs. Sinclair 
has heard Tourville launch out in the praife of French 
Surgeons) came in while we were thus talking. I retired 
to the further end of the room, and threw up a window 
for a little air, being half poifoned by the effluvia arifing 
from fo many contaminated carcaffes; which gave me no 
imperfect idea of the ffench of gaols, which corrupting 
the ambient air, give what is called the prifon-diflemper. 

I came back to the bed-fide, when the furgeons had in- 
fpc&ed the fradlure ; and afked them, If there were any 
expe&ation of her life ? 

One of them whil'pered me, There was none: That 
/he had a ftrong fever upon her, which alone, in fuch 
a habit, would probably do the bufinefs; and that the 
mortification had vifibly gained upon her, fmee they were 
there fix hours ago. 

Will amputation fave her ? Her affairs and her mind 
want fettling. A few days added to her life may be of 
fervice to her in both refpe&s. 

They told me the fra&ure was high in her leg ; that 
the knee was greatly bruifed ; that the mortification, in 
all probability, had fpread half-way of the Femur : And 
then, getting me between them (three or four of the wo¬ 
men joining us, and liftening with their mouths open, and 
all the figns of ignorant wonder in their faces, as there 
appeared of felf-fufficiency in thofe of the artifts) did they 
by turns fill my ears with an anatomical defeription of the 
leg and thigh, running over with terms of art; of the Tarfus, 
the Metatar Jus , the Tibia, the Fibula , the Patella , the Os 
Tali , the Os Tibia:, the Tibialis Pojlicus and Tibialis Anticus, 
up to the Os Femoris , to the Acetabulum of the Os Ifcbioti , 
the Great Trochanter , Glutes. Triceps , Levidus , and Little 
Rotators ; in fhort, of all the mufcles, cartilages, and 
bones,' that conftitute the leg and thigh from the great toe 
to the hip ; as if they would fhew me, that all their fcience 
had penetrated their heads no farther than their mouths; 
while Sally lifted up her hands with a Laud blefs me! Are 
all Surgeons fo learned !—But at lafl both the gentlemen 
declared, That if Ihe and her friends would confent to 
amputation, they would whip off her leg in a moment. 
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Mrs, Carter alkcd, To what purpofe, if the operation 
would not fave her ? 

V ery true, they faid ; but it might be a fatisfa&ion to 
the patient's friends, that all was done that could be done. 

And fo the poor wretch was to be lanced and quartered, 
as I may fay, for an experiment only ! And, without any 
hope of benefit from the operation, was to pay the fur- 
geons for tormenting her! 

I cannot but fay i have a mean opinion of both thefe 
gentlemen, who, tho’ they make a figure it feeins in their 
way of living, and boaft not only a French extra&ion, but 
a Paris education, never will make any in their practice. 

How unlike my honelt Englifti friend Tomkins, a plain, 
ferious, intelligent man, whole art lies deeper than in 
words ; who always avoids parade and jargon : and en¬ 
deavours to make every one as much a judge of what he 
is about as himfelf. 

All the time the furgeons run on with their anato¬ 
mical procefs, the wretched woman molt frightfully roared 
and bellowed ; which the gentlemen (who ihewed them- 
felves to be of the clafs of thofe who are not affected with 
the evils they do not feel) took no other notice of, than 
by railing their voices to be heard , as file railed hers —Be¬ 
ing evidently more follicitous to increafe their acquain¬ 
tance, and to propagate the notion of their fkill, than to 
attend to the clamours of the poor wretch whom they 
were called in to relieve; tho’ by this very means, like 
the dog and the Ihadow in the fable, they loft both aims 
with me ; for I never was deceived in one rule, which I 
made early; to wit. That the jlilleft water is the deepejl % 
while the bubbling ftream only betrays ftiallownefs; and 
that ftones and pebbles lie there fo near the furface, to 
point out the beft place to ford a river dry-ftiod. 

As no body cared to tell the unhappy wretch what every 
one apprehended muft follow, and what the furgeons con¬ 
vinced me foon would, I undertook to be the denouncer 
of her doom. Accordingly, the operators being with¬ 
drawn, I fat down by the bed-fide, and faid, Come, Mrs, 
Sinclair, let me advife you to forbear thefe ravings at the 
careleflnefs of thofe,who, I find, at the time, could take no 
care of themfelves ; and fince the accident bus happened. 
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.and cannot be remedied, to refolve to make the bed. of 
the matter : For all this violence but enrages the malady, 
and you will probably fall into -a delirium, if you give 
way to it, which will deprive you of that reafon which 
you ought to make the bell of, for the time it may be 
lent you. 

Slur turned her head towards me, and hearing me fpeak 
with a determined -voice, and feeing me affume as deter¬ 
mined an air, became more calm and attentive. 

I went on, telling her, that I,was glad, from die hints fhe 
had given, to find her concerned for her.pail mif-fpent 
life, and particularly for the part ihe had had in die ruin 
of the moil excellent woman on earth; That if fhe 
would compofe herfelf, and patiently fubmit to the con- 
fequence of an evil ihe had brought upon herfelf, it might 
poflibly be happy for her yet. Mean time, continued I,* 
tell me, with temper and calmnefs. Why you was fo de- 
firous to fee me ? 

She feemed to be in great confuiion of thought, and 
turned her head this way and that; and at laft, after much 
hefitation, faid, Alas for me ! I hardly know vobat I 
wanted with you. When I awoke from my intemperate 
trance, and found what a curfed way I was in, my con- 
fcience fmote me, and I was for catching, like a drowning 
wretch, at every ftraw. I wanted to fee every-body and 
•any-body but thofe Ldid fee; every-body whom I thought 
could give me comfort. Yet could I expeft none from 
You neither ; for y.ou had declared yourfelf my enemy, 
aitho 1 I had never done you harm : For what, Jackey, 
in her old tone, whining thro’ her nofe, was Mil's Mar¬ 
lowe to you ?—But jhe is happy !—But oh! what will be¬ 
come of me Yet tell me (for the furgeons have told you 
the truth, no doubt) tell me. Shall i do well again ? May 
I recover ? If I may , I will begin a new courfe of life : 
As I hope to be faved I will. I’ll renounce you all—every 
one of you (looking round her) and ferape ail I can toge¬ 
ther, and five a life of penitence ; and when I die, leave 
it all to charitable ufes—I will, by my foul—Every doit 
of it to charity—But this once, lifting up her rolling eyes, 
and folded hands (with a wry-mouthed earnejlnefs, in 
which every mufcle and feature of her face bore its part) 

1 this 
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this one time—Good God of heaven and earth, but this 
once! this once! repeating thofe words five or fix times, 
fpare thy poor creature, and every hour of my life lhall 
be penitence and atonement : Upon my foul it lhall! 

Lefs vehement! a little lefs vehement ! faid I—It is not 
for me, who have led fo free a life, as you but too well 
know, to talk to you in a reproaching ftrain, and to fet 
before you the iniquity you have lived in, and the many 
fouls you have helped to deftroy. But as you are in lo 
penitent a way, if I might advife, it fhould be to fend for 
a good Clergyman, the purity of whofe life and manners 
may make all thefe things come from him with a better 
grace than they can from me. 

How, Sir ! What, Sir! interrupting me ; Send for * 
Parfon!——Then you indeed think I lhall die ! Then you 
think there is no room for hope !«—A Parfon, Sir!—Who 
fends for a Parfon, while there is any hope left ? The 
fight of a Parfon would be death immediate to me !—I 
cannot, cannot die !—Never tell me ef it!—What! die f 
—What f cut off in the midfi of my fins! 

And then Ihe began to rave again. 

I cannot bear, faid I, rifing from my feat with a Hem 
air, to fee a reafonable creature behave fo outrageoully f— 
Will this vehemence, think you, mend the matter ? Will 
it avail you any thing ? Will it not rather Ihorten the life , 
you are fo defirous to have lengthened, and deprive you 
of the only opportunity you can ever have to fettle your 
affairs for both worlds ?—This is but the common lot: And 
if it will b z yours foon, looking at her, it will be aMoyoursp 
and yours , and yours , fpeaking with a raifed voice, and 
turning to every trembling devil round her (fbr they all 
Ihook at my forcible application) ; and mine alio. And 
you have reafon to be thankful, that you did not perilh 
in that act of intemperance, which brought you to this : 
For it might have been your neck, as W/ as your leg ; 
and then you had not had the opportunity you now have 
for repentance—And the Lord have mercy upon you ! 
into what a State might yOu have awaked ? 

Then did the poor wretch fet up an inarticulate fright¬ 
ful howl, fuch a one as I never before heard uttered, as if 
already pangs infernal had taken hold of her ; and feeing 
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every one half-frighted, and me motioning to withdraw, 
O pity me, pity me, Mr. Belford, cried fhe, her words 
interrupted by groans. I find you think I fhall die f And 
nvhat I may be, and where , in a very few hours—Who 
can tell ? 

I told her it was in vain to flatter her : It was my opi¬ 
nion (he would'not recover. 

I was going to re-advife her to calm her fpirits, and en¬ 
deavour to refign herfelf, and to make the beft of the 
opportunity yet left her ; but this declaration fet her into 
a moft outrageous raving. She would have torn her hair, 
and beaten her breaft, had not fome of the wretches held 
her hands by force, while others kept her as fteady as 
they could, left lhc fhould again put out her new-fet leg : 
So that, feeing her thus incapable of advice, and in a per- 
fed phrenfy, I told Sally Martin, that there was no bear¬ 
ing the room ; and that their beft way was to fend for a 
Mini iter to pray by her, and to reafon with her, as foon as 
ihe fhould be capable of it. 

And fo I left them; and never was fo fenflbleof the bene¬ 
fit of freih air, as I was the moment I entered the ftreet. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, when it is confidered, that 
to the various ill fmells, that will be always found in a 
clofe fick-bed room (fince generally when the Phyfician 
comes, the Air is lhut out) This of Mrs. Sinclair was the 
more particularly offenfive, as, to the feent of plaifters, em¬ 
brocations, and ointments, were added the ftenches of fpi- 
rituous liquors, burnt and unburnt, of all denominations : 
For one or other of the creatures, under pretence of colics, 
gripes, qualms, or infurredions, were continually calling 
for (applies of thefe, all the time I was there. And yet this 
is thought to be a genteel houfe of the fort: And all the 
proftitutes in it, are proftitutes of price, and their viliters 
people of note. 

O Lovelace ! what lives do moft of us Rakes and Liber* 
tines lead ! What company do we keep ! And, for /uch 
company, what fociety renounce, or endeavour to make 

like thefe! . 

.What woman, nice in her perfon, and of purity in her 
mind and manners, did (he know what miry wallowers the 
generality of men of our clafs are in themfelves, and 
* _1*_i_S * conftantl 
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conftantly trough and fty with, but would dcteft the 
thoughts of affociating with fuch filthy fenfuaiifts, whole 
favourite tafte carries them to mingle with the dregs of ; 
flews; brothels, and common-fewers. 

Vet, to fuch a choice are many worthy women be¬ 
trayed, by that falfe and inconfiderate notion, raifed and 
propagated, no doubt, by the author of all dclufion, That 
a reformed Rake makes the bejl husband. We Rakes, in¬ 
deed, are bold enough to fuppofe, that women in general 
are as much Rakes in their hearts , as the Libertines fome 
of them fuffer themfelves to be taken with, are in their 
practice. A fuppofition therefore, which, it behoves per- 
fons of true honour of that Sex, to difcountenance, by 
reje6ling the addrefs of every man, whofe character will 
not ftand theteftof that virtue, which is the glory of a 
woman : And indeed, I may fay, of a man too : Why 
fhcruld it not ? 

How, indeed, can it be, if this point be duly weighed, 
that a man who thinks alike of all the Sex, and knows it 
to be in the power of a wife to do him the greateft dif- 
honour man can receive, and doubts not her at ill to do 
it, if opportunity offer, and importunity be not wanting : 
That Juch a one, from principle, fhould be a good hus¬ 
band. to any woman ? And, indeed, little do innocents 
think, what a total revolution of manners, wliat a change 
of fixed habits, nay, what a con quell of a bad nature, is 
reauired, to make a man a good husband, a worthy fa¬ 
ther, and true friend, from principle ; efpecially when it 
is confidered, that it is not in a man’s own power to re* 
form when he will. 7K* (to fay nothing of my own expe- 
-ience) thou haft found in the progress of thy attempts upon 
he divine Mifs Harlowe. For whole remorfes could be 
either deeper, or more frequent ? and whofe more tran- 

ient ? r 

Don’t be difgufted, that I mingle fuch grave reflexions 
ls thefe with my narratives. It becomes me, in my prefent 
vay of thinking, to do fo, when I fee in Mifs Har- 
owe, how all human excellence, and in poor Belton, 
xow all inhuman libertinifm, and am near feeing in this 
tloandon’d woman, how all diabolical profligatenefs, end. 
^nd glad Ihould I'be, for your own fake, for your 
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fplendid family’s fake, and for the fake of all your inti-* 
mates and acquaintance, that you were labouring under 
the fame imprefiions, that fo we, who have been com¬ 
panions in (and promoters of one another’s) wickednefs, 
might join in a general atonement to the utmoft of our 
power. 

I came home reflecting upon all thefe things, more edi« 
fying to me than any Sermon I could have heard preached: 
And I (hall conclude this long letter with obferving, that 
altho’ I left the wretched howler in a high phrenfy-fit, 
which was exceflively (hocking to the by-danders j yet 
her phrenfy is the happielt part of her dreadful conditfon: 
For when (he is herfelf, as it is called, what muft be 
her reflections upon her pad profligate life, throughout 
which it has been her conflant delight and bufmefs, devil¬ 
like, to make others as wicked as herfelf! What mud her 
terrors be (a Hell already begun in her mind!) on look¬ 
ing forward to the dreadful State (he is now upon the verge 
of!——But I drop my trembling pen. 

To have done with fo Jhocking a fubjedl at once, *we jhall 
take notice, That Mr. Be (ford, in a future letter, 

*writes, that the miferable woman, to the furprize of 
the operators f themfelves (thro ’ hourly increafng tor¬ 
tures of body and mind) held out fo long as till Thurf- 
day Sept. 21. And then died in fuch agonies , as 
terrifed into a tranfitory penitence all the wretches 
about her. 


LETTER LXXIX. 


Colonel Mo rden, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Dear Sir, Sunday Night, Sept. io. 

Ccording to my promife, I fend you an account of 
matters here. Poor Mrs. Norton was fo very ill 



upon the road, that, (lowly as the herfe moved, and the 
chariot followed, I was afraid we (hould not have got her 
to St. Alban’s. We put up there as I had intended. I was 
in hopes that (he would have been better for the flop: But 
I was forced to leave her behind me. I ordered the fervant- 
maid you was fo confiderately kind as to fend down with 
l\cr 0 to be very careful of her ; and left the chariot to 
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atteird her. She defervcs all the regard that can be paid 
her ; not only upon my coufin’s account, but on her own. 
She is an excellent woman. 

When we were within five miles of Harlowe-place, I 
put on a hand-gallop. I ordered the herfe to proceed 
more llowly Hill, the crofs-road we were in being rough, 
and having more time before us than I wanted j for I 
wiftied not the herfe to be in till near dufk. 

I got to my coufin’s about 4 o’clock. You may believe 
I found a mournful houfe. You defire me to be very mi- 
BUte. 

At my entrance into the court, they were all in motion. 
Every fervant whom I (aw had fwelled eyes, and looked 
with fo much concern, that at firft I apprehended fome 
new difafter had happened in the family. 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe and Mr*. Hervey 
were there. They all helped on one another’s grief, as 
they had before each other’s hardnefs of heart. 

My coufin’ James met me at the entrance of the hall. 
His countenance exprefTed a fixed concern > and he d*- 
fired me to excufe his behaviour the laft time I was there. 

My coufin Arabella came to me full of tears and grief: 
O coufin I laid fhe, hangiog upon my arm, I dare not 
alk you any queftions!—About the approach of the herfe, 
Ifuppofe flie meant. . ,v X 

I myfelf was full of grief; and without going farther 
or fpeaking, fat down in the hall, in the firft chair. 

The brother fat down on one hand of me, the filler on 
the other. Both were filent. The latter in tears. 

Mr. Antony Harlowe came to me foon after. His face 
was overfpread with all the appearance of woe. He re- 
quefted me to walk into the parlour ; where, as he faid, 
were all his fellow-mourners. 

I attended him in. My coufins James and Arabella 
followed me. 

A perfect concert of grief, as I may fay, broke out 
the moment I entered the parlour. 

My coufin Harlowe, the dear creature’s Father, as foont 
as he faw me, faid, O coufin, coufin, of all our family, 
you are the only one, who have nothing to reproach your- 
felf with !—You area happy man i 
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The poor Mother bowing, her head to me in fpeechlefs 
grief, fat with her handkerchief held to her eyes, with 
one hand. The other hand was held by her filler Hervey, 
between both hers ; Mrs. Hervey weeping upon it. 

Near the window fat Mr. John Harlowe. His face and 
his body were turned from the forrowing company. His 
eyes were red and fwelled. 

My co'ifm Antony, at his re-entering’the parlour, went 
towards Mrs. Harlowe-— Don’t—dear filler, faid he! — 
Then towards my coufin Harlowe—Don’t—dear brother! 
—Don’t thus give way— And without being able to lay 
another word, went to a corner of the parlour, and, want¬ 
ing himfelf the comfort he would fain have given, funk 
into a chair, and audibly fobbed. 

Mifs Arabella followed her uncle Antony, as he walked 
in before me; and feemed as if Ihe would have fpoken to 
the pierced mother fome words of comfort. But Ihe was 
utter them, and got behind her mother’s chair; 
and inclining ijier face over it on the unhappy lady’s IhouL ' 
der, feemed to claim the confolation that indulgent parent 
ufed, but then was unable to afford her. 

Young Mr. Harlowe with all his vehemence of fpirit, 
was now fubdaed. His felf-reproaching eonl'cience, no , . 
doubt, was the caufe of it. 

And what, Sir, muft their thoughts he, which at that 
moment, in a manner deprived them all of motion, and 
turned their fpeech into fighs and groans I—How to be ^ 
pitied, how greatly to be pitted, all of them! But how much ^ 
‘ to be Curfed that abhorred Lovelace, who, as it feems, by ' 
arts uncommon, and a villainy without example, has been 
the foie author of a woe fo complicated and extenfive !— 
■God judge me, as—But I flop—The man is your friend! 
—He already fuffers, you tell me, in his intellect—Reftore 
him heaven to That— If I find the matter come out, as I ; 
apprehend it will — Indeed her own hints of his ufage of 
her, as in her Will, and in her firfl Letter to me, are , 
enough !— Nor think, my beloved coufin, thou darling o| 
my heart! that thy gentle fpirit, breathing charity and 
ibrgivenefs to the vilelt of men, fhall avail him ! 

But once more J flop—Forgive me. Sir!—Who could 
behold fuch a feene, who could recolledl it, in order go 
* / * .» deferibe 
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defcribe it (as minutely as you wilhed me to relate how 
this unhappy family were affcfted on this fad occafiow) 
every one of the mourners nearly related to himfelf, and 
not be exafperated againft the author of all ? 

. As I was the only perfon (grieved as 1 was myfelf, from 
whom any of them, at that inftant, could derive comfort ; 
Let us not, faid I, my dear coufin, approaching the in— 
confolable Mother, give way to a grief, which however 
juft, can now avail us nothing. We hurt ourfelves, and can¬ 
not recall the dear creature for whom we mourn. Nor 
would you wilh it, if you knew with what afturances of 
eternal happinefs Ihe left the world. —She is happy. 
Madam !—Depend upon it, Ihe is happy I And comfort 
y ourfelves with that aifurance. 

O coufin, coufin \ cried the unhappy mother, with¬ 
drawing her hand from her filler Hervey, and prelim g 
mine with it. You know not what a child I have loft !— 
Then in a lower voice. And horw loft I—That it is that 
makes the lofs infupjx>rtable. / 

They all joined m a kind of melancholy chorus, and 
each accufed him and herfelf, and fome of them one an¬ 
other. But the eyes of all in turn, were call upon my 
coufin James as the perfon who had kept up the general 
refentment againft lo fweet a creature. While he was 
hardly able to bear his own remorfe : Nor Mifs Harlowe 
hers; She breaking out into words. How tauntingly did I 
write to her ! How barbaroully did I infult her ! Yet how 
patiently did Ihe take it !—Who would have thought Ihe 
had been fo near her end !—O brother, brother !—but 
for you! —But for you /— 

Double not upon me, (aid he, my own woes!—I have 
every thing before me that has pafted !—I thought only to 
reclaim a dear creature that had erred ! I intended not to 
break her tender heart !—But it was the villainous Love¬ 
lace who did that—Not any of us!—Yet, coufin, did Ihe 
not attribute all to me? —I fear Ihe did!—Tell me only, did 
Ihe name me , did Ihe /peak of me, in her laft hours ? I hope 
Ihe, who could forgive the greateft villain on earth, and 
plead that he may be fafe from our vengeance ; I hope 
Ihe could forgive me, . . . 
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She died bleffing you all; and junified rather than con* 
demned your feverity to her. 

Then they fet up another general lamentation. We fee, 
faid her father; Enough we fee, in her heart-piercmg , 
letters to us, what a happy frame {he was in a few days * 
before her death : But did it hold to the laft ? Hadlheno 
repinings? Had the dear child no heart-burnings > 

None at all!—I never faw, and never fhall fee, lo bleffed 
a departure : And no wonder, for I never heard of fuch a & 
preparation. Every hour for weeks together was taken 
up in it. Let this be our comfort—We need only to wiih * 
for fo happy an end for ourfelves and for thofe who are 
neared to our hearts. We may any of us be grieved, for 
afts of unkindnefs to her: But had all happened that once - 
fhe wilhed for, (he could not have made a happier, per- -r 
haps not fo happy, an end. 

Dear foul! and dear fweet foul ? the Father, Uncles, < 
Sifter, my couftn Hervey cried out all at once in accents - 
of anguifh inexpreflibly affedting. 

We muft for ever be difturbed for thofe adls of unkind- % 
nefs to fo fweet a child, cried the unhappy Mother!— jf 
Indeed, indeed (foftly to her Sifter Hervey) I have been j 
too pallive, much too paflive, in this cafe !—The tem- : 
porary quiet I have been fo ftudious all my life to pre¬ 
serve, has coft me everlafting difquiet! — 

There fhe ftopt. ' 

Dear Sifter ! was all Mrs. Hervey could fay. , " 

I have done but half my duty to the deareft and moll > 
meritorious of children, refumed the forrowing mother !— 
Nay, not half!—How have we hardened our hearts againft « 
her!— 

Again her tears choaked up the paftage of her words. 

My deareft , deareft Sifter ! again was all Mrs. Hervey 
could fay. 

Would to Heaven, proceeded, exclaiming, the poor 
mother, I had but once feen her! Then turning to my \ 
Couftn James and his Sifter—O my Son [ O my Arabella! 
if WE were to receive as little mercy— 5 

And there again Ihe ftopt, her tears - interrupting her | 
further fpeech; Every one, all the time, remaining fileat; 

their 
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their countenances Ihewing a grief in their hearts too big 
for expreffion. 

Now you fee, Mr. Belford, that my deareft coufin 
could be allowed all her merit!—-What a dreadful thing 
is after-refieCtion upon a conduit fo perverfe and unna¬ 
tural ? 

O this curfed friend of yours, Mr. Belford! This de- 
tefted Lovelace!—To him. To him is owing— 

Pardon me. Sir. I will lay down my pen till I have 
covered my temper. 

One in the Morning. 

In vain. Sir, have T endeavoured to compofe myfelf 
to reft. You wifhed me to be very particular, and I cannot 
help it. This melancholy fubjeCt fills my whole mind. I 
will proceed, tho’ ic be midnight. 

About fix o’clock the herfe came to the outward gate. 
The Parifli-church is at fome difiance ; but the wind fitting 
fair, the affiiCted family were ftruck* jufi before it came, in¬ 
to a frefii fit of grief, on hearing the funeral bell tolled in a 
very folemn manner^ A refpett as ic proved, and as they 
all guefied, paid to the memory of the dear deceafed out 
of officious love, as the herfe paffed near the church. 

Judge, when their grief was fo great in expectation of 
it, what it muft be when it arrived. 

A fervant came in to acquaint us with what its. lum¬ 
bering heavy noife up the paved inner court-yard ap¬ 
prized us of before. 

He fpoke not. He could notfpeak. He looked, bowed,, 
and withdrew. 

I ftept out. No one elfe could then ftir. Her brother* 
however, foon followed me. 

When I came to the door, I beheld a fight very af¬ 
fecting. 

You have heard. Sir, how univerfally my dear coufin 
was beloved. By the poor and middling fort efjjeciallv, 
no young lady was ever fo much beloved. And with’, 
reafon : She was the common patronefs of all the honed 
poor in her neighbourhood. 

It is natural for us in every deep and fincere grief to in* 
tereft all we know in what is fo concerning to ourfelves; 
The fervants of the family, it feems, had told tfoir friemlv 
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end thofc theirs , that, tho’ living, their dear young lady 
could not be received nor looked upon, her body was 
permitted to be brought home. The fpace of time was fo 
confined, that thole who knew when fhe died, mufl eafily 
guefs near the time the herfe was to come. A herfe, palling 
thro’country villages, and from London, however flenderly 
attended (for the chariot, as I have faid, waited upon poor 
Mrs. Norton) takes every one’s attention. Nor was it 
hard to guefs whofe this muft be, tho’ not adorned by 
efcutcheons, when the crofs-roads to Harlowe-place were 
taken, as foon as it came within fix miles of it: fo that the 
Herfe, and the folemn Tolling of the Bell, had drawn to¬ 
gether at leaft fifty of the neighbouring men, women, and 
children, and fome of good appearance. Not a foul of 
them, it feems, with a dry eye; and each lamenting the 
death of this admired lady, who, as I am told, never ftirred 
out, but fomebody was the better for her. 

Thefe, when the coffin was taken out of the herfe, 
crouding about it, hindered, for a few moments, its being 
carried in ; the young people flruggling who Ihould bear 
it; and yet with refpeflful nuhifperingSy rather than cla¬ 
morous contention. A mark of veneration I had never be¬ 
fore feen paid, upon any occafion, in all my travels, from 
the under-bred Many, from whom noife is generally in¬ 
separable in all fchdj* emulations. At laft fix maidens were 
permitted to cairyit in by the fix-handles. ' 

Th$ ^orpie was thus borne, with the moft folemn re- 
fpeft, into the hall, and placed for the prefent upon two 
itools there. The plates, and emblems, and infeription, fet 
every one gazing upon the Lid,and admiring. 1 he more, 
when they were told, that all was of her own ordering. 
They wifhed to be permitted a fight of the corpfe; but 
rather mentioned this as their wifh than their hope. When 
they had all fatisfied their curiofity, and remarked upon 
the emblems, they difperfed, with bleffings upon her itie- 
mcry, and with tears and lamentations; pronouncing her 
to be happy ; and inferring, that were She not fo, what 
would become of Them ? While others ran over with re¬ 
petitions of the good fhe delighted to do. Nor were there 
wanting thofe among them, who heaped curfes upon the 
man who was the author of her fall. 

I ‘ - The 
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The fervants of the family then got about the coffin. 
They could not before. And that afforded a new fcene 
of forrow: But a lilent one ; for they fpoke only by their 
eyes, and by fighs, looking upon the lid, and upon one 
another, by turns, with hands lifted up. The prefence of 
their young matter poffibly might awe them, and caufe 
their grief to be expreffed only in dumb ihew. 

As for Mr.James Harlowe (who had accompanied me, 
but withdrew when he faw the croud) hettood looking upon 
the lid when the people had left it, with a fixed attention: 
Yet, I dare fay, knew not a fymbol or letter upon it at 
that moment, had the queftion been afked him. Jn a 
profound reverie he ftooa, his arms folded, his head on 
one fide, and marks of ftupefaflion imprinted upon eve*ry 
feature. 

But when the corpfe was carried into the letter parJodr, 
adjoining to the hall, which fhe ufed to call her parlour, 
and put on a table in the middle of the room, and the 
Father and Mother, the two Uncles, her Aunt Hervey, 
and her Sitter came in (joining her Brother and me, with 
trembling feet, and eager woe) the fcene was ttill more 
affe&ing. Their forrow was heightened, no doubt, by 
the remembrance of their unforgiving feverity : And now 
feeing before them the receptacle that contained the glory 
of their family, who fo lately was driven thence by their 
indifereet violence (never, never more to be reftored to 
them !) no wonder that their grief was more than common 
grief. 

They would have with-held the Mother, it feems, from 
coming in : But when they could not, tho’ undetermined 
before, they all bore her company, led on by an impurife 
they could not reiift. The poor lady but jutt caft her eye 
upon the coffin, and then fnatched it away, retiring with 
paffionate grief towards the window ; yet add retting hefr- 
felf, with clafped hands, as if to her beloved daughter ; 
O my child! my child! cried fhe; thou pride of my hope! 
Why was I not permitted to (peak pardon and peace to 
thee !—*0 forgive thy cruel mother! , 

Her Son (his heart then lbftened, as his eyes fhewed) 

• befougiit her to withdraw: And her woman looking in 
at that moment, he called her to affift him in conducting 
»i.v. •• >*' 6 her 
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her lady into the middle parlour: And then returning, met 
his Father going out at the door, who alfo had but juft eaft 
his eye on the coffin, and yielded to my entreaties to 
withdraw. 

His grief was too deep for utterance, till he law his 
Ion coming in; and then,fetching a heavy>groan, Never, 
faid he, was forrow like my forrow !—O Son ! Son !—in 
a reproaching accent,, hie face turned from him. 

I attended him thro’ the middle parlour, endeavouring 
to confine him. His Lady was there in agonies-. She took 
his eye. Fie made a motion towards her: Q my dear, 
laid he—But turning fhort, his eyes as full, as his heart, he 
haftened thro’ to the great parlour: And when there, he 
defired me to leave him to himfelf. 

Her uncles and her lifter looked and turned away, looked 
£nd turned away, very often upon the emblems, in filent 
forrow. Mrs. Hervey would have read to them the in- 
fcription—-Thefe words fhe did read, Here the *wicked ceafe 
from troubling : But could read no further. Her tears fell 
in large drops upon the plate Ihe was contemplating, and 
yet fhe was defirous of gratifying a curiofity that mingled 
impatience with her grief becaufe Ihe could not gratify it, 
altho’ Ihe often wiped her eyes as they flowed. 

Judge you, Mr. Belford (for you have great humanity) 
how /muft be aflfetted. Yet was I forced to try to com¬ 
fort them All. 

But here I will clofe this letter, in order to fend it to 
you in the morning early. Neverthelefs, I will begin an¬ 
other, upon fuppofition that my doleful prolixity will not 
he diiagreeable to you. Indeed I am altogether indifpofed 
jor Reft, as I mentioned before. So can. do nothing but 
write. I have alfo more melancholy fcenes to paint. My 
J>en, if I may fo fay, is untired. Thele fcenes are frefh 
in my memory: And I myfelf, perhaps, may owe to 
you the fhvour of a reviewal of them, with fuch other 
papers as you fhall think proper to oblige me with, when 
heavy grvf has given way to milder melancholy. 

My fe, vant, in his way to you with this letter, fhall 
call at St. Alban V upon the good woman, that he may 
inform you how fhe does. Mifs Arabella afked me after 
her, when I withdrew to my chamber; to which fhe cora- 
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phifantly accompanied me. She was much concerned at 
the bad way we left her in ; and faid her mother vyould 
be more fo. 

No wonder that the dear departed, who fbrefaw the 
remorfe that would fall to the lot of this unhappy family 
when they came to have the news of her, death confirmed 
to them, was fo grieved for their apprehended grief, and 
endeavoured to comfort them by her pofthumous letters. 
But it was ftill a* greater generofity. in her to try. fo excafe 
them to me, as fhe did when we were alone together a 
few hours before fhe died and to aggravate more than 
(as far as I can find) fhe ought to have done, the only 
error fhe was ever guilty of. The more freely however 
perhaps (exalted creature !) that I might think the better 
of her friends, although at her own expence. I am* dear 
Sir, 

Vour faithful and obedient Servant, 

Wm. Mo R. D EH, 


LETTER LXXX. 


Colonel M o R D e N. In Continuation, 


W HEN the unhappy mourners were all retired, I 
diredled the lid of the coffin to be unferewed, and 
caufed fome frefh aromatics and flowers to be put into it*. 

The corpfe was very little altered, notwithftandirtg 
the journey. The fweet fmile remained: 

The maids who brought the flowers were ambitious of 
Brewing them about itr They poured forth frefh lamen¬ 
tations over her j each wifhing flie had been fo happy as 
to have been-allowed to attend her in London. One of 
them particularly*.who is, it feems, my coufin Arabella’s 
perfonal fervant, was more clamorous in her grief than 
the. reft; and the moment fhe turned her back, all the 
others allowed fhe had reafon for it. I enquired after¬ 
wards about her, and found, that this creature was fet over 
my dear coufin, when fhe was confined to her chamber by 
their indifereet feverity. 

Good heaven ! that they fhould treat, and fuffer thas 
to be treated, a young lady, who was qualified to give 
Jaws to all her family T 
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When my couiins were told, that the lid was unfcrew d, 
they prefs’d in again, all but the mournful Father and 
Mother, as if by confent. Mrs. Hervey killed her pale 
lips. Flower of the world ! was all ihe could fay; and 
gave place to Mifs Arabella ; who killing the forehead of 
her whom fhe had fo cruelly treated, could only fay, to 
my coulin James (looking upon the corpfe, and upon 
him) O Brother!—While he, taking the fair lifelefs hand, 
kiffed it, and retreated with precipitation. 

Her two Uncles were fpeechlefs. They feemed to 
, wait each other's example, whether to look upon the 
corpfe, or not. I ordered the lid to be replaced; and 
then they preffed forward, as the others again did, to take 
a laft farewel of the calket which fo lately contained 
fo rich a jewel. 

Then it was that the grief of each found fluenter ex- 
preflion ; and the fair corpfe was addrelled to (with all 
the tendernefs that the fmcereft love and warmed admi¬ 
ration could infpire) by each, according to their different 
degrees of relationfhip, as if none of them had before 
looked upon her. Shb was their very Niece, both uncles 
faid ; The injured Saint, her uncle Harlowe $ The fame 
fmiling Sifter, Arabella!—The dear creature! all of 
them— The fame benignity of countenance! The fame 
fweet compofure ! The fame natural dignity —She was 
queftionlefs happy ! That fweet fmile betokened her being 
fo j Tbemjelves moft unhappy!—And then,once more, the 
Brother took the lifelefs hand,and vowed Revenge upon it, 
on the curfed author of all this diftrefs. 

The unhappy parents propofcd to take one daft view 
and farewel of their once darling daughter. The Father 
was got to the parlour-door, after the inconfolable Mo¬ 
ther : But neither of them were able to enter it. The 
, Mother faid, she rnuft once more fee the child of her heart, 
or fhe fhould never enjoy herfelf. But they both agreed 
to refer their melancholy curiofity till the next day ; and 
hand in hand retired inconfolable, and fpeechlefs both, 
their face: overfpread with woe, and turned from each 
other, as unable each to behold the diftrefs of the other. 

When all were withdrawn, I retired, and fent for my 
coufin James, and acquainted him with his filler’s requeft 
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in relation to the difcourfe to be pronounced at her intern¬ 
ment ; telling him, how neceflfary it was, that the Mi- 
niiler, whoever he were to be, Ihoutd have the earlieft no¬ 
tice given him that the cafe would admit. 

He lamented the death of the reverend Dr. Lewen,who,^ 
as he faid, was a great admirer of his filler, as Ihe was of - 
him, and would have been the fitted: of all men for that 
office. 

He fpoke with great afperity of Mr. Brand, upon whofc 
.light enquiry after his filler’s character in town, he wa§ 
willing to lay fome Qf.the blame due to himfclf. 

Mr. Melvill, Dr. Lewen’s affillant, mull, he faid, be the 
man ; and he praifed him for his abilities, his elocution, 
and unexceptionable manners» and promifed to engage 
him early in the morning. 

He called out hj^ Siller, and (he was of his opinion. So 

I left this upon them. , . ,. r 

They both, with no little*warmth, hinted their dilap- 
probation of you. Sir, for their filler’s Executor, on the 
fcore of your intimate friendfhip with the author of herrurh. 

You mull not refent any thing I fhall communicate to 
you of what they lay on this occalion. Depending that 
you will not, J fhall write with the greater freedom. 

I told them how much my dear coulin was obliged to 
your friendfhip and humanity : -1 he injunctions Ihe had 

laid you under, and your own inclination to obfei ve them* 
I faid. That you were a man of hqnour : That you were 
defirous of confulting me, becaufe you would not willingly 
give offence to any of them ; and that I was very fond of 
cultivating yoilr favour and correfpondence. 

They laid, There was no need of an Executor out of 
their family, and they hoped that you. Sir, would relin- 
quilh fo unntcejfary a trull, as they called it. My coufin 
fames declared, that he would write to you as foon as the 
f uneral was over, to delire that you would do fo, upon 
proper affurances that all that the Will prefcribed ffiould 
be performed. 

I faid. You were a man of refolution : 1 hat I thought 
be would hardly fucceed i for that you made a point of 
honourcof it* JU x * •* l ‘ J • 
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I then {hewed them their Sifter’s pofthumous Letter to 
you; in which {he confefles her obligations to you, and 
regard for you, and for your future welfare (a). You may 
believe. Sir, they were extremely affedled with the peru- 
fal of it. 

They were furprized, that I had given up to you the 
proceed of her grandfather’s eftate, fince his death. 1 
told them plainly, that they muft thank themfelves if any 
thing difagreeable to them occurred from their lifter’s de- 
vife ; deferted and thrown into the hands of ftrangers, as 
fhe had been. 

They faid,they would report all I had faid to their father 
^ and mother; adding. That great as their trouble was, they 
found they had more ftill to come. But if Mr. Belford 
•were to be the Executor of herWill,contrary to their hopes, 
they befought me to take the trouble of tranfa&ing every 
thing with you j that a friend of the man, to whom they 
owed all their calamity, might not appear to them. 

They were extremely moved at the text their filler 
had chofen for the fubjett of the funeral difcourle [b). I 
had extracted from the Will that article, fuppofmg it pro¬ 
bable, that I might not fo foon have an opportunity to 
fhew them the Will itfelf, as would othcrwife have been 
necelfary, on account of the interrment: Which cannot 
be delayed. 

'Monday morning between Eight and Nine~ 

Thb unhappy family are preparing for a mournful 
meeting at breakfaft. Mr. James Harlowe, who has had 
as little reft as I, has written to Mr. Melvill, who has 
promifed to draw up a brief Eulogium on the deceafedl 
Mifs Howe is expected here by-and-by, to fee, for the 
laft time, her beloved friend. 

Mifs Howe, by her meflenger, defires fhe may not be 
taken any notice of. She {hall not tarry fix minutes, was 
the word. Her defire will be eafily granted her. 

Her fervant, who brought the requeft, if it were de¬ 
nied, was to return, and meet her; for {he was ready to 
iet out in her chariot when he got on horfeback. 

if 

$») Ste p*ge 126, (*) S* tb« Will, page 
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If he met her not with the refufal, he was to flay here 
till fhe came. I am. Sir, 

Your faithful humble Servant, 

% 

W I LLI AM MORD-EN. 


T LETTER LXXXI. 

Colonel MoRden. In Continuation t 

S 1 R, Monday , Afternoon, Sept . 11. 

W E are fuch bad company here to one another, that 
it is fome relief to retire, and write. 

I was fummoned to breakfaft about half an hour after 
nine. Slowly did the mournful congrefs meet. Each* 
liftlefs and fpiritlefs, took our place, with fwollen eyes 
inquiring, without expeding any tolerable account, how 
each had relied. , 

The forrowing Mother gave for anfwer. That fhe fhould 
never more know what Reft was. 

By the time we were well feated, the bell ringing, the 
outward gate opening, a chariot rattling over die pave¬ 
ment of the court-yard, put them into emotion. 

I left them ; and was juft time enough to give Mifs Howe 
my hand, as fhe alighted : Her maid in tears remaining in 
the chariot. : 

I think you told me. Sir, you never faw Mifs Howe. 
iShe is a fine graceful young lady. A fixed melancholy 
on her whole afpedt, overclouded a vivacity and fire, 
which, neverthclefs, darted now-and-then through the 
awful gloom. I fhall ever refpedt her for her love to my 
dear coufin. 

Never did I think, faid fhe, as fhe gave me her hand, 
to enter more thefe doors : But, living or dead, my Cla - 
rijfa brings me after her any-whither! 

She entered with me the little parlour. The moment fhe 
faw the coffin, fhe withdrew her hand from mine, and with \ 
impatience pufhed afide the lid. As impatiently Ihe re¬ 
moved the face-cloth. In a wild air, fhe clafped her uplifted 
hands together ; and now looked upon the corpfe, now 
up to Heaven, as if appealing her woes to that ? Her bo- 
fom heaved and flutter’d difcernible thro' her handker¬ 
chief* 
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chief, and at laft Ihe broke filence; — O Sir J —See yoii 
not here !—See you not here—the Glory of her Sex ? — 
Thus by the moll: villainous of yours—Thus—laid low J 
O my blelfed Friend, faid (he 1 — My fweet Compa¬ 
nion 1—My lovely Monitrefs ! —killing her lips at every 
tender invocation. And is this All!— Is it All, of my 
Cl a r 1 ssa’s Story ! 

Then, after a Ihort paufe, and a profound figh, flie 
turned to me, and then to her breathlefs friend — But is 
(he, can Ihe, be really dead!—O no ! no!—She only 
fleeps—Awake, my beloved Friend 1 My fweet clay-cold 
Friend, awake 1 Let thy Anna Howe revive thee, my dear 
creature !—by her warm breath revive thee ! And, killing 
her again. Let my warm lips animate thy cold ones 1 
Then, fighing again, as from the bottom of her heart, 
and with an air, as if difappointed that Ihe anfwered not. 
And can fuch perfection end thus f—And art thou really 
and indeed flown from thy Anna Howe 1—0 my unkind 
Cla r issa ! 

She was filent a few moments, and then, feeming to re- 
. cover herfelf, Ihe turned to me—Forgive, forgive, Mr. 
Morden, this wild frenfy 1— I am not myl'elf!—I never 
lhall be !-—You know not the Excellence, no, not ha!fx\\v 
Excellence, that is thus laid low I—Repeating, This can¬ 
not, furely, be All of my Clarissa’s Story ! 

Again paufing, One tear, my beloved friend, didft thou 
allow me 1—But this dumb forrow !—O for a tear to cafe 
xny full-fwoln heart, that is juft burftingl— <* 

But why, Sir, why, Mr. Morden, was ihe fent hither ? 
Why not to me ?—She has no Father,no Mother, no Re¬ 
lations ; no, not one /—They had all renounced her. I was 
her fympathizing friend—And had not I the belt right to 
my dear creature’s remains ?—And muft Names, without 
Nature, be preferred to fuch a Love as mine ? 

Again Ihe kifled her lips, each cheek, her forehead — 
and lighed as if her heart would break— 

But why, why, faid Ihe, was I with-held from feeing 
my deareft dear friend, before Ihe commenced Angel ? — 
Delaying ftill, and too eajily per/uaded to delay, the friendly 
vifit that my heart panted after ; what pain will this re¬ 
flection give me !— O my blefled Friend I Who knows, 

who 
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*’ho knows, had I come in time, what my cordial com- 
fortings might have done for thee ! , 

But»-looking round her, as if (he apprehended feeing 
fome of the family—One more kifs.myAngel, my Friend, 
my ever-to-bc-regrctted loft Companion ! And let me fly 
this hated houfe, which I never loved but for thy fake !— 
Adieu, then, my deareft Cl a r issa !— Thou art happy, I 
doubt not, as thou ali'uredft me in thy laft letter ?—O may 
we meet, and rejoice together, where no villainous Love¬ 
laces, no hard-hearted Relations , will ever (hock our inno¬ 
cence, or ruffle our felicity! 

Again (he was filent, -unable to go, tho’ feeming to in¬ 
tend it •, ftruggling, as it were, with her grief, and heaVv 
ing with anguifti : At laft, happily, a flood of tears gulhed 
from her eyes—Now !—Now !—faid (he, (hall I*—(hall 
I“»be eafler. But for this kindly relief, my heart would 
have burft afunder—More, many more tears than thefe 
are due to my Cl a r issa, whofc counfel has done for 
me what mine could not do for her l—But why, looking 
earneftly upon her, her hands clafped and lifted up—But 
why do I thus lament the Happy ? And that thou art fo, 
is my comfort. It is, it is, my dear creature! killing her 
again. 

Excufe me. Sir (turning to me, who was as mu^h 
moved as herfelf); I loved the dear creature, as never 
woman loved another. Excufe my frantic grief. How 
has the Glory of her Sex fallen a vi&im to villainy, and 
to hard-heartednefs! 

Madam, faid I, thev All have it -—Now indeed they 
have it;— 

And let them have it!—I (hould bely my Love for the 
ir.'end of my heart,were I to pity them!—But how unhappy 
am I (looking upon the Corpfe) that T faw her not before 
thefe Eyes were (hut, before thefe Lips were for ever 
clofed !— Oh"! Sir, you know not the wifdom that con¬ 
tinually (lowed from thefe Lips, when (he (poke !—Nor 
what a Friend I have loft ! 

Then, furveying the Lid, (he feemed to take in at once 
the meaning of the emblems: And this gave her fo much 
frefh grief, that tho’ (he fcveral times wiped her eyes, (he 
was unable to read the infeription and texts: Turning 
♦ therefore 
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therefore to me. Favour me, Sir, I pray you, by a lifie, 
with the defcription of thefe emblems, and with thefe texts: 

And if I might be allowed a lock of the dear creature’s 
hair— 

I told her, that her Executor would order both; and 
W’ould alfo fend her a copy of her Will j in which lhe 
would find the moll grateful remembrances of her Love for 
her, whom lhe calls The Sifter of her Heart , 

Juftly, faid lhe, does lhe call me fo ; for we had but 
one heart, but one foul, between us: And now my better 
half is tom from me— <ivbat Jhall I do ? 

But looking round her, on a fervant’s llepping by the 
door, as if again lhe had apprehended it was lorae of the 
family—Once more, faid lhe, a folemn, an everlallmg 
adieu f—Alas! for me, a folemn, an everlalling adieu ! 

Then again embracing her face with both her hands, 
and killing it, and afterwards the hands of the dear de- 
ceafed, firft one, then the other, lhe gave" me her hand ; 
and, quitting the room with precipitation, rulh’d into her 
chariot; and, when there, with profound lighs, and a frelh 
burft of tears, unable to fpeak, lhe bowed her head to me, 
and was driven away. 

The inconfolable company faw how much I had been 
moved, on my return to them. Mr. James Harlowe had 
been telling them what had palled between him and me : 
And, finding myfelf unfit for company, and obferving, 
that they broke off talk at my coming-in j I thought it 
proper to leave them to their confultations. 

And here I will put an end to this letter; for indeed. 
Sir, the very recollection of this affeCling fcene has left me 
nearly as unable to proceed, as I was, jull after it, to con- 
verfe with my coulins. I am. Sir, with great truth, : 

Tour moft obedient humble Servant, 

William Mo r d e h. 

LETTER LXXXII. 

Colonel M o R d e N, In Continuation • 

Tuefday morning, Sept. 12. 

T HE good Mrs. Norton is arrived, a little amended 
in her fpirits: Owing to the very pollhumous letters. 
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as f ma y call them, which you, Mr. Belfimf, as well as I , 
apprehended would have had fatal effe&s upon her. 

I cannot but attribute this to the right turn of her mind. 
It feems fhe has been inured to affii&ions ; and has lived 
in a conftant hope of a better life, and, having no a£ls of 
unkindnefs to the dear deceafed to reproach herfelf with, 
is moft confidcrately refolved to exert her utmojl fortitude, 
in order to comfort the forrowing Mother. 

O Mr. Belford, how does the character of my dear de¬ 
parted coufin rife upon me from every mouth!—Had fhe 
been my own child, or my filler!—But do you think, that 
the man who occafioned this great, this extended ruin-^ 
But I forbear. 

The Will is not to be looked into, till the funeral rites 
are performed. Preparations are making for the folem- 
nity; and the fervants, as well as principals, of all the 
branches of the family are put into deep mourning. 

I have feen Mr. Melvill. He is a ferious and fenfible 
man. I have given him particulars to go upon in the dif- 
courfe he is to pronounce at the funeral: But had the lefs 
need to do this, as I find he is extremely well acquainted 
with the whole unhappy ftory ; and was a perfonal ad¬ 
mirer of my dear coufm, and a fincere lamenter of her 
misfortunes and death. The reverend Dr. Lewen, who is 
but very lately dead, was his particular friend, and had 
once intended to recommend him to her favour. 

QQQ 

I a m juft returned from attending the affli&ed parents, 
in an effort they made to fee the corpfe of their beloved 
child. They had requefted my company, and that of the 
good Mrs. Norton- A laft leave, the Mother faid, fhe 
tnujl take. 

An effort , however, it wa^, and no more. The mo¬ 
ment they came in fight of the coffin, before the lid could 
be put afide, O my dear, faid the Father, retreating, I can¬ 
not, I find I cannot, bear it!— Had I—Had I—Had I 
never been hard-hearted ! 7-Then turning round to his 
Lady., he had but juft time to catch her in his arms, and 
prevent her finking on the floor. O my deareft life \ 
laid he. This is too much!—Too much indeed 1 —Let 
us, let us retire. Mrs. Norton* who (attracted by the aw- 
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ful receptacle) had but juft left the good Lady, haftened 
to her—Dear, dear woman, cried* the unhappy Parent, 
flinging her arms about her neck, Bear me, bear me, 
hence l—O my child ! my child ! My own ClarifTa Har- 
- lowe! Thou pride of my life fo lately !—Never, never 
more, mull I behold thee ! 

I fupportcd the unhappy father, Mrs. Norton the link¬ 
ing mother, into the next parlour. She threw herfelf on 
a lettee there : He into an elbow-chair by her: The good 
woman at her feet, her arms clafped round her waift. 
The two Mothers, as I may call them, of my beloved 
coufin, thus tenderly engaged !-—What a variety of diftrels * 
in thefe woeful fcenes! 

The unhappy father, in endeavouring to comfort his 
lady, loaded himfelf. Would to God, my dear, faid he, 
would to God, I had no more to charge myfelf with, than 
you have !*— You relented!— You would have prevailed 
upon me to relent l 

The greater my fault, faid (he, when I knew that 
difpleafure' was carried too high, to acquiefce, as I 
did ! What a barbarous parent was I, to let two angry 
children make me forget that I was mother to a third— 
To fuel a third !— 

Mrs. Norton ufed arguments and prayers to comfort 
.her —O my dear Norton, anfwered the unhappy lady,You 
was the dear creature’9 more natural Mother !-—Would 
to heaven I had no more to anfwer for than you have ! 

Thus the unhappy pair unavailingly recriminated, till 
my coulin Hervey entered, and, with Mrs. Norton, con¬ 
duced up to her own chamber the inconfolable Mother. 
The two Uncles, and Mr. Hervey, came in at the fame 
time, and prevailed upon the affliCed Father to retire with 
them to his —Both giving up all thoughts of ever feeing 
more the child, whofe death was fo delervedly regretted 
by them.'. m ~ ■ - • 

Time only, Mr. Belford, can combat with advantage 
fuch a heavy deprivation as this. Advice will not do,while 
the lofs is recent. Nature will have way given to it (and 
fo it ought) .till forrow has in a manner exhaufted itfelf ; 
and then Reafon and Religion will come in feafonably with 
their powerful aids, to raife the drooping heart. 

I 
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I fee here no face that is the fame I faw at my fir ft arri¬ 
val. Proud and haughty every countenance rhen,unyielding 
to intreaty : Now, how greatJy are they humbled! —The 
utmoft dillrefs is apparent in every protracted feature, and 
in every burfting mufcle, of each difconfolate mourner. 
Their eyes, which fo lately flalhed anger and refentment, 
now are turned to every one that approaches them, as if 
imploring pity 1 — Could ever wilful bard-heart ednef be 
more feverely punified? 

The following lines of Juvenal are, upon the whole, r 
applicable to this Houfe and Family. I have revolved 
them many times fince Sunday evening : 

Humani generis mores iibi no(fe volenti 
Sujficit una domus : paucos confume dies , iff 
Dicere te miferum , pojlquam illinc veneris, aude. 

Let me add. That Mrs. Norton has communicated 
to the family the pofthumous letter fent her. This letter 
affords a foundation for future confolation to them ; but 
at prefent it has new-pointed their grief, by making them 
refled on their cruelty to fo excellent a Daughter, Niece, 
and Siller (a). I am, dear Sir, 

Tour faithful humble Servant , 

Wm. Morden. 

[d) This letter contains in fubftance ; 1 Her thanks to the good wo- 

* man for her care of her in her infancy j for her good inftru£tions, and 

* the excellent example (he had fet her: with felf-iccufations of a va- 

* nity and preemption, which lay lurking in her heart unknown to her* 

‘ felf, till her calamities (obliging her to look into herfelf) brought 
4 them to light. 

* She expatiates upon the benefit of afflictions to a mind modeft, 

* fearful, and diffident. 

* She comforts her on hex early death j having finished, as fhe fays, 

* her probatory courfe , at fo early a time of life, when many are not 

* ripened by the Sun/hinc of Divine Grace for a better, till they arc 

* 50, 60, or 70 years of age. 

' * I hope, fiyr fie, that my father will grant "the requeft I have 

* made to him in my laft Will, to let you pafs the remainder of yOur 

* days at my Dairy-toufe, as it ufed to be called, where once I pro- 

* mifed myfelf to be happy in you. Your diferetion, prudence, and 
4 oeconomy, my dear good woman, will make your prefiding over 
4 the concerns of that .houfe, as beneficial to them, as it can be 

* convenient to you, For year fake, my dear Mrs, Norton, I hope 

. ‘ • ‘ « they 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 


Colonel M o R D E N. In Continuation. 

I bur [day Night, Sept. 14. 

E are juft returned from the folemnization of the 
laft mournful Rite. My coufin James and his 



Sifter, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey, and their daughter, a young 
Lady whofe affection for my departed Coufin fhall ever 
bind me to her; my coufins John and Antony Harlowe, 
myfelf, and fome other more diftant relations of the names 
of Fuller and Allinfon (who to teftify their refpect to the 
memory of the dear deceafed, had put themfelves in mourn¬ 
ing, felf-invited) attended it. 

The Father and Mother would have joined in thefe laft 
honours,' had they been able : But they were both very 
much indifpofed; and continue to be fo. 

The inconfolable Mother told Mrs. Norton, that the 
two Mothers of the fweeteft Child in the world, ought 
not, on this occafion, to be feparated. She therefore de- 
fired her to ftay with her. 

The whole folemnity was performed with great decency * 
and order. The diftance from Harlowe-place to the Church 
is about half a mile. All the way the corpfe was attended 
by great numbers of people of all conditions. 

* they will make you this ofter. And, if they do, I hope you will 
4 accept of it, for theirs .* 

She remembers herfelf to her fader-brother in a very kind manner s 
And charges her, for his fake, that ihe will not take too much to 
heart what has befallen her. 

She concludes as follows: 

* Remember me, in the laft place, to all my kind well-wifliers of 

* your acquaintance 5 and to thofe whom I ufed to call my poor. 

4 They will be God’s Poor, if they truft in Him. I have taken fuch 
4 care, that I hope they will not be lofers by my death. Bid them 
4 therefore rejoicej and do You alfo, my reverend comforter and 
4 fpftainer (as well in my darker, as in my fairer days) Jikewife re- 

* joice, that I am fo foon delivered from the evils that were before 

* roe; and that I am NO W, when this comes to your hand, as I 

* humbly truft, exulting in the mercies of a gracious God, who has 

* conduced me thro’ the greateft trials in falety, and put fo happy 
‘ an end to all my temptations and diftreflfes: And who, I moil hum- 

* bly truft, will, in his own good time, give us a joyful meeting in 
4 the regions of eternal bleftednefs,’ 
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It was nine when it entered the church. Every corner 
of which was cro„ded. Such a profound, fuch a filent 
refpeCt did I never fee paid at the funeral of princes. An 
attentive fadnefs overlpread the face of All. 

The Eulogy pronounced by Mr. Melvill was a very pa¬ 
thetic one. He wiped his own eyes often; and made every 
body prefent Hill oftener wipe theirs. 

The auditors were molt particularly affected, when he 
told them, that the folemn text was her own choice. 

He enumerated her fine qualities, naming with honour 
their late worthy Pallor for his authority. 

Every enumerated excellence was witnelfed to in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the church in relpeCtful whifpers by dif¬ 
ferent perfons, as of their own knowlege, as I have been 
fince informed. 

When he pointed to the pew where (doing credit to Re¬ 
ligion by her example) Ihe ufed to fit or kneel, the whole 
auditory, as one perfion, turned to the pew with the moft 
refpeCtful folemnity, as if Ihe had been herfelf there. 

When the gentleman attributed condefccnfion and min¬ 
gled dignity to her, a buzzing approbation was given to 
the attribute throughout the church; and a poor neat wo¬ 
man under my pew added, * That Ihe was indeed all gra- 
‘ cioufnefs, and would fpeak to any body.’ 

Many eyes ran over, when he mentioned her charities, 
her well-judged charities. And her reward was decreed 
from every mouth, with interjections from fome, and thefie 
words from others, ‘ The poor will dearly mifs her.' 

The chearful giver , whom God is faid to love , was al¬ 
lowed to be her: And a young lady, I am told, faid. It 
was MifsClariiTa Harlowe’s care to find out the unhappy, 
upon a fudden diltrefs, before the fighing heart was over¬ 
whelmed by it. 

She had a fet of poor people, chofen for their remark¬ 
able honefty and ineffectual indultry. Thefe voluntarily 
paid their lalt attendance on their benefaCtrefs j and 
mingling in the church as they could croud near the eyle 
where the corpfe was on Stands, it was the lefs wonder 
that her praifes from the Preacher met with fuch general 
and fuch grateful whifpers of approbation. 

Vol. VII. O Some 
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Some it Teems there were who knowing her unhappy 
' ftory, remarked upon the dejetted looks of the Brother, 
and the drowned eyes of the Siller ; * O what would they 
‘ now give, they’d warrant, had they not been fo hard- 

* hearted!’—Others purfued, as I may fay, the fevere 
Father and unhappy Mother into their chambers at home. 
—‘ They anfwered for their relenting, now, that it was 
‘ too late!—What mull be their grief?—No wonder they 

* could not be prefent!’ 

Several exprelfed their aftonifhment, as people do every 
hour, * that a man could live whom fuch perfections could 

* not engage to be juft to her,’ to be humane , I may fay. 
—And who, her rank and fortune confidered, could be 
fo difregardful of his own in ter eft > had he had no other 
motive to be juft!— 

The good Divine, led by his text, juft touched upon 
the unhappy ftep that was the caufe of her untimely fate. 
He attributed it to the State of things below, in which 
there could not be abfolute perfection. He very politely 
touched upon the noble difdain Ihe fhewed (tho’ earneftly 
follicited by a whole fplendid family) to join interefts with 
a man, whom (he found unworthy of her efteem and con¬ 
fidence ; and who courted her with the utraoft earneltnefs 
to accept of him. 

What he moll infilled upon was, the happy End Ihe 
made ; and thence drew confolation to her relations, and 
inftruClion to the auditory. 

In a word, his performance was fuch as heightened the 
reputation which he had before in a .very eminent degree 
obtained. 

When the corpfe was to be carried down into the vault, 
(a very fpatious one, witliin the church) there was great 
crouding to fee the coffin-lid, and the devices upon it. 
Particularly two gentlemen* muffled up in cloaks, preffed 
forward. Thefe it Teems were Mr. Mullins and Mr. Wyer- 
ley: Both of them profefled admirers of my dear coulin. 

When they came near the'coffin, and call their eyes 
upon the lid, * In that little fpace, Taid Mr. Muliins, is 
4 included all human excellence !*—And then Mr. Wyer- 
Iey, unable to contain himfelf, was forced to quit the 
church ; and we hear is very ill. 

It 
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It is laid, tliat Mr. Solmes was in a remote part of the 
church, wrapped round in a horfeman’s coat: And that 
he fhed tears l'everal times. But I law him not. 

Another gentleman was there incognito, in a pew near 
the entrance of die vault, who had not been taken notice 
of, but for his great emotion when he looked over his 
pew, at the time the coffin was carried down to its lall 
place. This was Mifs Howe’s worthy Mr. Hickman. 

My coufins John and Antony, and their nephew James, 
chofe not to defcend into the vault among their departed 
anceflors. 

Mifs Harlowe was extremely affetted. Her Confcience, 
as well as her Love, was concerned on the occafion. She 
would go down with the corpfe of her dear, her only 
Siller, fhe faid : But her Brother would not permit it. And 
her overwhelmed eye purfued the coffin till fhe could fee 
no more of it: And then fhe threw herfelf on the feat, 
and was near fainting away. - 

I accompanied it down, that I might not only fatisfy 
myfelf, but you, Sir, her Executor, that it was depofited, 

. as fhe had directed, at the feet of her grandfather. 

Mr. Melvill came down, contemplated the lid, and 
fhed a few tears over it. I was fo well fatisfied with his 
difcourfe and behaviour, that I prefented him on the fo- 
lemn fpot with a ring of fome value j and thanked him 
for his performance. 

And here I left the Remains of my beloved coufin; 
having befpoken my own place by the fide of her coffin. 

On my return to Harlowe-place, I contented myfelf 
with fending my compliments to the forrowing parents, 
and retired to my chamber. Nor am I afhamed to own, 
that I could not help giving way to a repeated fit of hu¬ 
manity, as foon as I entered it. 

. • lam, Sir, 

Tour mojl faithful and obedient Servant, 

Wm. Morden. 

*• * H a 

P.S. You will have a letter from my coufin 
James, who hopes to prevail upon you to 
relinquilh the Executorfhip. It has not my 
encouragement. •'* ‘ : - 

O 2 LET- 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 

Mr. Belford, To William Morden, Efq\ 

Dear Sir, Saturday, Sep:. 16. 

I Or ce had thoughts to go down privately,' ii> order, 
difguifed, to fee the lull folemnity performed'. But 
there was no need to give myfelf this melanchoiy trouble, 
fince your laft letter fo naturally defcribes all that paired, 
that I have every fcene before my eyes. 

You croud me, Sir. methinks, into the filent flow pro- 
ceflion— Now with the facred bier do I enter the awful 
porch : Now meafu e I, with folemn paces, the venerable 
eyle : Now, emulsive of a relationlhip to her, placed in 
a near pew to the eye-attra&ing coffin, do I liften to the 
moving Eulogy . Now, thro’ the buz of gaping, eye- 
fwoln crouds, do I defcend into the clammy vault, as a 
true Executor, to fee that part of her Will performed with 
my own eyes. There, with a foul filled with mufing, do 
I number the furrounding monuments of mortality, and 
contemplate the prefent flillnefs of fo many once bufy 
vanities, crouded all into one poor vaulted nook, as if 
the living grudged room for the corps of thole, which 
when animated, the earth, the air, and the waters, could 
hardly find room for. Then feeing her placed at the feet 
of him whofc earthly delight fhe was j and who, as I find, 
afcnbes to the pleafure lhe gave him, the prolongation of 
his own life (a) j fighing, and with averted face, I quit 
the folemn manfion, the fymbolic coffin, and, for ever, 
the glory of her Sex, and afcend with thofe, who, in a 
few years, after a very fhort blaze of life, will fill up 
other fpaces of the fame vault, which now (while they 
mourn only for her, whom they jointly perfected) they 
prefs with their feet. 

Nor do your affecting defcriptions permit me here to 
flop: But, afccnded, I mingle my tears and my praifes with 
thofe of the numerous fpe&ators. I accompany the af¬ 
flicted mourners back to their uncomfortable manfion j and 
make one in the general concert of unavailing woe ; till 

1 , retiring. 

See Vol, I* p. 29* , 
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retiring, as I imagine, as they retire, like them, in reality, 

I give up to new fcenes otTolitiry and fleeplefs grief; re¬ 
flecting upon the perfections I have feen the end of; and 
having no relief but from an indignation, which makes 
me approve of the refentments of others againfl: the un¬ 
happy man , and thofe equally unbaqpy relations of hers, to 
whom the irreparable lofs is owing. 

Forgive me, Sir, thefe reflections } and permit me with 
This, to fend you what you declined receiving till the Fu¬ 
neral was over—. 

'He gives him then an account of the money and effeSIs 
which he fends him down by this opportunity , for the 
Legatees at Harlowe-place , and in its neighbourhood ; 
which he dfires him to difpote of according to the Will, 

he alfo fends him an account of other fteps he has taken 
in purfuance of the Will; and defires to know , if Mr, 
Harlowe expehls the dijeharge of the funeral expences 
from the eJfeSls in his hands ; and the reimbursement 
of the fums advanced to the Tefiatrix fince her Grand¬ 
father's death. 

Thefe expeditious proceedings, fays he, will convince 
Mr. James Harlowe, that I am refolved to fee the Will 
completely executed ; and yet, by my manner of doing 
ir, that I defire not to give unnecefi'ary mortifications to 
the family, fince every thing that relates to them (hall 
pafs thro’ your hands. 

LETTER [LXXXV.] 

jMr. James Harlowe, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Sir, Harlowe-Place , Friday Night , Sept. 15. 

I Hope from the character my worthy coufin Morden 
gives you, that you will excufe the application I make 
to you, to oblige a whole family in an affair that much 
concerns their peace, and cannot equally concern any 
body elfe. You will immediately judge, Sir, that This is 
the Executorlhip which my Siller has given you the trouble 
of by her Laft Will. 

We fliall all think ourfelves extremely obliged to you, 
if you pleafe to relinquilh this Trull to our own family j 
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Thefe reafons pleading for our expectation of this favour 
from you : 

Firll, Becaufe fhe never would have had the thought 
of troubling you, Sir, if fhe had believed any of her near 
relations would have taken it upon themfelves. 

Secondly, I underftand, that fhe recommends to you in 
the Will to trufl to the honour of any of our family, for the 
performance of fuch of the articles as are of a domeftic 
nature. We are any of us, and all of us, if you requeft 
it, willing to flake our honours upon this occafion : And 
all you can wifh for, as a man of honour, is. That the 
Trufl be executed. 

We are the more concerned, Sir, to wifh you to de¬ 
cline this office, becaufe of your fhort and accidental 
knowlege of the dear Teflatrix, and long and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the man to whom (be owed her ruin, and 
•we the greateft lofs and difappointment (her manifold ex¬ 
cellencies confidered) that ever befel a family. 

You will allow due weight, I dare fay, to this plea, if 
you make our cafe your own : And fo much the readier, 
when I allure you, that your interfering in this matter fo 
much againll our inclinations [Excufe, Sir, my plain¬ 
dealing] will very probably occafion an oppofition in fomc 
points, where other wife there might be none. 

What therefore I propofe is. Not that my Father fhould 
affume this Trufl: He is too much afflicted to uncertake 
it—Nor yet myfeif—I might be thought too much con¬ 
cerned in interefl: But that it may be allowed to devolve 
upon my two uncles; whofe known honour, and whofe 
affeCtion to the dear deceafed, nobody ever doubted : And 
they will treat with you, Sir, thro’ my Couiin Morden, 

' as to the points they will undertake to perform. 

The trouble you have already had, will well intitleyou 
to the legacy fhe bequeaths you, together with the re- 
imburfement of all the charges you have been at, and al¬ 
lowance of the legacies you have difeharged, alcho’ you 
fhould not have qualified yourfelf to aCl as an Executor ; 
as I prefume you have not yet done ; nor will now do. 

Your compliance, Srr, will oblige a family (who have 
already diilrefs enough upon them, in the circumflance 
c • that 
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that occafions this application to you; and more particu¬ 
larly, Sir, 

Tour mojl humble Servant, 

James Harlowe, jun. 
I fend this by one of my fcrvants, who will 
attend your difpatch. 

LETTER [LXXXVI.] 

Mr . Belford, To James Harlowe, jun. £/?; 

Sir, Saturday, Sept, it). 

Y OU will excufe my plain-dealing in turn: for I muit 
obferve, that if I had not the jutt opinion J have 
of the facred nature of the office I have undertaken, fonre 
paffages in the letter you have favoured me with, would 
convince me that I ought not to excufe myfelf from acting 
in it. 

I need name only one of them. You are pleafed to 
fay,That your uncles, if the Truft be relinquifhcd to them, 
will treat with me, thro’ Colonel Morden, as to the points 
they twill undertake to perform. 

Permit me. Sir, to fay, That it is the duty of an Exe¬ 
cutor to fee every point performed, that can be performed. 
Nor will I leave the performance of mine to any other 
perfons, efpecially where a qualifying is fo directly inti¬ 
mated, and where all the branches of your family have 
Ihevvn themfelves, with refpeft to the incomparable Lady, 
to have but one mind. 

You are pleafed to urge, that (he recommends to me, 
the leaving to the honour of any of your family fuch of 
the articles as are of a Domeftic Nature. But admitting 
this to be fo, does it not imply that the other articles are 
Hill to obtain my care ?—But even thefe, you will find by 
the Will, fhe gives not up; and to That I refer you. 

I am forry for the hints you give of an oppoftion , where, 
ai you fay, there might be none, if I did not interfere. I 
fee not. Sir, why your animofity againft a man who 
cannot be defended, fhould be carried to fuch a height 
again!!: one who never gave you offence : And This only, 
becaufe he is acquainted with that Man. I will not fay, 
all I might fay, on this occafion. 
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As to the Legacy to myfelf, I affure you. Sir, that nef- 
ther my circumftances nor my temper will put me upoa 
'being a gainer by the Executorftiip. I Ihall take pleasure 
to-tread in the fteps of the admirable Teftatrix in all I 
may; and rather will increafe than diminilh her Poor’s 
Fund^ 

*With regard to the trouble that may attend the Exe¬ 
cution of the Trull, I Ihall not, in honour to her memory, 
value ten times more than This can give me. I have in¬ 
deed two other Executorftiips on my hands j but they lit 
light upon me. And furvivors cannot better or more 
charitably bellow their time. 

I conceive that every article, but that relating to the 
Poor’s Fund, may be performed in two month’s time, at 
furtheft. 

Occafions of litigation or offence Ihall not proceed from 
me. You need only apply to Col. Morden, who fhall 
command me in every thing that the Will allows me to 
oblige your family in. I do affure you, that J am as un¬ 
willing to obtrude myfelf upon it, as any of it can wifli. 

I own, that I have not yet proved the Will ; nor Ihall 
I do it till next week at fooneft, that you may have time 
for amicable objections, if fuch you think fit to make thro* 
the Colonel’s mediation. But let me obierve to you. Sir, 
‘ That an Executor’s power, in fuch inllances as I have 
‘ exercifed it, is die fame before the Probate, as after it. 

* He can even, without taking that out, commence an 
4 action, altho' he cannot declare upon it: And thefe Ails 

* of Adminiftration make him liable to actions himfelf.’ 
I am therefore very proper in - the fteps I have taken in 
part of the Execution of this facred Truft ; and want not 
allowance on the occafion. 

Permit me to add, That when you have perufed the 
Will, and coolly confidered every thing, it is my hope, 
that you will yourfeif be of opinion, that there can be no 
room for difpute or oppofition : And that if your family 
will join to expedite the Execution, it will be the. moil 
natural and eafy way of ihutting up the whole affair, and 
to have done with a man, fo catifelefly, as to his own par¬ 
ticular, the object of your diflike ; as is, Sir, 

Tour very humble Servant [notwithjlanding) 

John Belfort. 
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To which the following Preamble, written on a feparate 
paper, was ftitched with black filk. 

To'my Executor. 

* T Hope I may be excufed for expatiating, in divers parts 
€ of this folemn laft Aft, upon fubjetts of importance. For 
e I have heard of fo many inftances of confuficn and difagree- 
< ment in families, and fo much doubt and difficulty, for want 
‘ of abfolute clearnefs in the Teftaments of departed perfons, 

* that I have often concluded (were there to be no other rea- 
4 fons but thofe which refpett the peace of furviving friends) 
*■ that this Laft A<ft as to its defignation and operation, ought 

* not to be the Laft in its compofition or making j but fhould 

* be the refult of cool deliberation ; and (as is more frequently 
4 than juflly faid) of a found mind and memory j which too feldoni 

* are to be met with, but in found health. All pretences of infa- 
4 nity of mind are likewife prevented, when a teftator gives 

* reafons for what he wills: all cavils about words are obviated: 
4 the obliged are a flu red j and They enjoy the benefit for whom 

* the benefit was intended. Hence have I for fome time paft" 
4 employed myfelf in penning down heads of fuch a difpofition; 

* which, as reafons offered, I have altered and added to ; fo 
4 that I never was abfolutely deftitute of a Wilt, had I been 
4 taken off ever fo fuddenly. Thefe minutes and imperfedl 
4 {ketches enabled me, as God has gracioufly given me time 
4 and fedatenefs, to digeft them into the form in which they 
4 appear.” 

T Clarissa Harlowe, now, by ftrange melancholy 
accidents, lodging in the parifh of St. Paul Covent-Garden, 
being of found and perfect mind and memory, as I hope thefe 
prefents, drawn up by myfelf, and written with my own hand, 
will teftify; do, [ this fecond day of September, (a) ] in the 

year of our Lord.( h ) make and publifh this my Laft Will 

and Teftamtnt, in manner and form following. 

In the firft place, I ckfire, that my body may lie unburied 
three days after my deceafe, or till the pleafure of my father 
be known concerning it. But the occafion of my death not adr 

O 5 mitcing 

(a) A blank, at the writing, was left for this date j and filled up 

cn this day. See p. 138. 

(o) The date of the year is left blank for particular reawns. 
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mitting of doubt, I will not, on any account, that it be opened ; 
and it is my defire, that it fhall not be touched but by thofe 

cf my own Sex. , 

I have always earneftly requeued, that my body might be 
depofited in the family vault with thofe of my anceftors. If it 
mi< ht be granted, I could now wiffi, that it may be placed at 
the feet of my dear and honoured grandfather. But as I 
have, by one very unhappy ftep, been thought to difgrace my 
whole lineage, and therefore this laft honour may be refufed to 
my corpfe j in this cafe, my defire is, that it may be interred in 
the church-yard belonging to the parilh in which I tha:l die ; 
and that in the moft private manner, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve at night $ attended only by Mrs. Lovick, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and their maid-fervant. 

But it is my defire, that the fame fees and dues may be paid 
which are ufually paid for thofe who are laid in the beft ground, 
as it is called, or even in the Chancel.-—And I bequeath five 
pounds, to be given at the direCHon of the church-wardens, to 
twenty poor people the Sunday after my interrment } and This 
whether I ffiall be buried here or elfewhere. 

1 have already given verbal directions, that after I am dead 
(and laid out in the manner I have ordered) I may be put into 
my coffin as foon as poffible : It is my defire that I may not be 
unneceflarily expofed to the view of any body j except any of my 
relations ffiould vouchfafe, for the laft time, to look upon me. 

And 1 could with, if it might be avoided without making 
ill-will between Mr. Lovelace and my Executor, that the former 
might not be permitted to fee my corpfe. But if, as he is a 
man very uncontroulable, and as I am Nobody s, he infift upon 
viewing her dead, whom he Once before faw in a manner 
dead, let his gay curiofity be gratified. Let him behold, and 
triumph over the wretched Remains of one who has been made 
a victim to his barbarous perfidy: But let fome good perfon, as 
by my defire, give him a paper, whilft he is viewing the ghaftly 
fpeCtacle, containing thefe few words only—— “ Gay, cruel 
« heart! behold here the Remains of the once ruined, yet now 
« happy, Clarifla Harlowe ! — See what thou thyfelf mull 

« quickly be and r e r e n t ! — 

Yet to fliew, that I die in perfeCt charity with all the world, 
I do moft fincerely forgive Mr. Lovelace the wrongs he has 

done me. _ 

If my father can pardon the error of his unworthy child, fo 

far as to fuffer her corpfe to be depofited at the feet of her 
grandfather, as above requefted, 1 could with (my misfortunes 
being fo notorious) that a ffiort difeourfe might be pronounced 

over 
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over my remains before they be interred. The fubjeft of the 
difcourfe I fliali determine before 1 conclude this writing’. 

So much written about what deferves not the leafl confidera- 
tion, and about what will be Nothing when this wri.ing 
comes to be opened and read, will be excufed when my 
prefenr unhappy circumflances and abfence from all my na¬ 
tural friends are confidered. 

And now, with regard to the worldly matters which I fliali 
die poflefled of, as well as to thofe which of right appertain to 
me, either by the Will of my faid grandfather, or otherwife j 
Thus do I difpofe of them. 

In the firft place, I give and bequeath all the real eftates in 
or to which I have any claim or title by the faid Will, to my 
ever-honoured father James Harlowe, Efq$ and that rather 
than to my brother and filler, <<^tvhom I had once thoughts 
of deviling them, becaufe, if .-they furvive my father, thofe 
ellates will afluredly veil in them, or one of them, by virtue 
of his favour and indulgence*'as the circumllances of things with 
regard to marriage-fetdements, or otherwife, may require j or, 
as they may refpedlively merit by the continuance of their duty. 

The houfe late my grandfather’s, called The Grove, and by 
him, in honour of me, and of fome of my voluntary employ¬ 
ments, my dairy-koufe , and the furniture thereof as it now 
Hands (the pictures and large iron chert of old plate excepted) 
I alfo bequeath to my faid father j only begging it as a favour, 
that he will be pleafed to permit my dear Mrs. Norton to pafs 
the remainder of her days in that hcufe $ and to have and en¬ 
joy the apartments in it known by the name of The boufe- 
heepcr't apartments , with the furniture in them j and which 
(pl^in and neat) was bought for me by my grandfather, who 
delighted to call me his houfekeeper j and which therefore in 
his life-time I ufed as fuch : The office to go with the apart¬ 
ments. And I am the more earneft in this recommendation, as 
I ha <4 once thought to have been very happy there with the 
good woman ; and becaufe I think her prudent management 
will be as beneficial to my father, as his favour can be conve¬ 
nient to her. 

But with regard to what has accrued from that ertate, fince 
my grandfather’s death, and to the fum of nine hundred and fe~ 
venty pounds, which proved to be the moiety of the money that 
my faid grandfather had by him at his death, and which moiety 
he bequeathed to me for my foie and feparate ufe [as he did the 
other moiety, in like manner, to my filler, ( a) ] and which fum, 
(that I might convince my brother and filler, that I wifhed not 
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lor an independence upon my father’s pleafure) I gave into- my 
lather’s hands, together with the management and produce of 

the whole eftate devifed to me-Thefe Turns, however con- 

fiderabl® when put together, I hope I may be allowed to dif- 
pofe of absolutely, as my Love and my Gratitude (not confined 
wholly to my own family, which is very wealthy in all its 
branches) may warrant: And which therefore I (hall difpofe of 
in the manner hereafter mentioned. But it is my will, and ex- 
p, efs direction, that my father’s account of the above-mentioned 
produce may be taken and eftabliflied abfolutely (and without 
contravention or queftion) as he (hall be pleafed to give it to 
my coufin Morden, or to whom elfe he (hall choofe to give it ; 
To as that the faid account be not fubjett to litigation, or to the 
controul of my Executor, or any other perfon. 

My father, of his love and bounty, was pleafed to allow me 
the fame quarterly fums that he allowed my After for apparel 
and other requifites ; and (pleafed with me then) ufed to fay, 
that thofe fums (hould not he deducted from the eftate and 
effects bequeathed to me by my grandfather : But having mor¬ 
tally offended him (as I fear it may be faid ) by one unhappy 
ftep, it may be expefted, that he will reimburfe himfelf thofe 
fums— It is therefore my will and diredlion, that he (hall be 
allowed to pay and fatisfy himfelf for all fuch quarterly or 
ether fums, which he was fo good as to advance me from the 
time of my grandfather’s death ; and that his account of fuch 
fums (hall likewife be taken without queftioning : the money, 
however, which I left behind me in my eferitoire, being to be 
taken in part of thofe difburfements. 

My grandfather, who, in his goodnefs and favour to me, 
knew no bounds, was pleafed to bequeath to me all the fa¬ 
mily pictures at his late houfe, fome of which are very mafterly 
performances $ with command, that if 1 died unmarried, or if 
married and had no defc ndents, they fhould then go to that 
Ton of his (if more than one (hould be then living) whom I 
fhould think would fet mod value by them. Now, as I know 
that my honoured uncle, John Harlowc, Efq; was pleafed to 
exprefs fome concern that they were not left to him, as eldefl 
fon ; and as he has a gallery where they may be placed to ad¬ 
vantage : and as I have reafon to believe, that he will bequeath 
them to my father, if he furvive him; who, no doubt, will 
leave them to my brother ; I therefore bequeath all the faid 
family pi£lures to my faid uncle John Harlowe. In thefe 
pictures, however, I include not one of my own, drawn when I 
was about fourteen years of age ; which. 1 (hall hereafter in ano¬ 
ther article bequeath, 
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My faid honoured grandfather having a great fondneft for the 
old family plate, which he would never permit to be changed, 
having lived, as lie ufed to fay, to fee a great deal of it come 
into requeft again in the revolution of fafhions j and having 
left the fame to me, with a command to keep it intire j and 
with power at my death to bequeath it to whomfoever I pleated 
that I thought would forward his delire j which was, as he 
exprefles it, that it fhould be kept to the end of time t this family 
plate, which is depofited in a large iron chert, in the ftrong 
room at his late dwelling-houfe, 1 bequeath intire to my 
honoured uncle Antony Harlowe, Efq$ with the fame injuncti¬ 
ons which were laid on me j not doubting but he will con¬ 
firm and rtrengthen them by his own laft will. 

I bequeath to my ever-valued friend Mrs. Judith Norton, to 
whofe piety and care, feconding the piety and care of my ever- 
honoured and excellent mother, I owe, morally fpeaking, the 
qualifications, which* for Eighteen years of my life, made me 
beloved and refpeCted, the full fum of fix hundred pounds, to 
be paid her within three months after my death. 

I bequeath alfo to the fame good woman thirty guineas, for 
mourning for her and for her fon my forter-brothcr. 

To Mrs. Dorothy Hervey, the only fifter of my honoured 
mother, I bequeath the fum of fifty guineas, for a ring j and I 
beg of her to accept of my thankful acknowlegemer.ts. for all her 
goodnefs to me from my infancy j and particularly for her pa¬ 
tience with me, in the feveral altercations that happened be¬ 
tween my brother and firter, and me, before my unhappy de¬ 
parture from Harlowe-plaqe. 

To my kind and much-valued coufin Mifs Dolly Hervey, 
daughter of my aunt Hervey, I bequeath my watch and equi¬ 
page, and my beft Mechlin and BruiTels head-dreffes and ruffles; 
alfo my gown and petticoat of flowered filver of my own work j 
which having been made up but a few days before I was con¬ 
fined to my chamber, I never wore. 

To the fame young lady I bequeath likewifc my harpfichord, 
my chamber-organ, and all my mufic-books. 

As my Sirter has a very ppetty library j and as my beloved 
Mifs Howe has alfo her late father’s, as well as her own, I be¬ 
queath all my books in genera!, with the cafes they are in, to 
my faid coufin Dolly Hervey, As they are rot iil-chofen for a 
woman’s library, I know :hat the will take the greater plcafure 
in them (when her friendly & rief is mellowed by time into a 
remembrance more fweet than painful) bccaufe they were 
jnine j and becaufe there are obfervations in many of them of 
xnv own writing ; and feme very judicious ones, written by 
the truly reverend Dr, Lewen, 
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I alfo bequeath to the fame young lady twenty-five guineas 
for a ring, to be worn in remembrance of her true friend. 

If I live not to fee my worthy coufin William Morden, Efqj 
I defire my humble and grateful thanks may be given to him 
for his favours and goodnefs to me ; and particularly for his 
endeavours to reconcile my other friends to me, at a time when 
I was doubtful whether he would forgive me himfelf. As he 
is in great circumftances, I will only beg of him to accept of 
two or three trifles, in remembrance of a kinfwoman who 
always honoured him as much as he loved her. Particularly, 
of that piece of flowers which my uncle Robert, his father, 
was very earneft to obtain, in order to carry it abroad with 


him. 

I defire him likewife to accept of the little miniature picture 
fet in gold, which his worthy father made me fit for to the 
famous Italian matter whom he brought over with, him; and 
which he prefented to me, that I might bettow it, as he was 
pleafed to fay, upon the man whom one day I Ihould be moft 
inclined to favour. 

To the fame gentleman I alfo bequeath my rofe diamond 
ring, which was a prcfent from his good father to me; and 
will be the more valuable to him on that account. 

I humbly requeft Mrs. Annabella Howe, the mother of 
my dear Mifs Howe, to accept of my refpeftful thanks for all 
her favours and goodnefs to me, when I was fo frequently a 
vifiter to her beloved daughter; and of a ring of twenty-five 
guineas price. 

My picture at whole length, which is in my late grandfa¬ 
ther’s clofet, (excepted in an article above from the family 
pi&ures) drawn when I was near fourteen years of age; about 
which time my dear Mifs Howe and I began to know, to diftin- 
guifh, and to love one another— fo dearly— I cannot exprefs 
how dearly— I bequeath to that filter of my heart: of whofe 
friendlhip, as well in adverfity as profperity, when I was de¬ 
prived of all other comfort and comforters, I have had fuch in- 
ftances, as that our Love can only be exceeded in that State of 
Perfection, in which I hope to rejoice with her hereafter, to all 
Eternity. 

I bequeath alfo to the fame dear friend my bell diamond 
ring, which is in the private drawer of my efcritoire, with other 
jewels. As alio all iny finilhed and framed pieces of needle¬ 
work ; the flower-piece excepted, which I have already be¬ 
queathed ro my couiin Morden. 

Theie pieces have all been taken down, as I have heard [a) ; 

and 


(a) Vol. III. p. 259. 
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and my relations tfltJ have no heart to put them up again s 
but if my good mother choofes to keep back any one piece (the 
above capital piece, as it is called, excepted) not knowing but 
feme time hence (he may bear the fight of it; I except that alfo 
from this general bequeft j artd direct it to be prefented to her. 

My whole-length pifturein the Vandyke tafise (i), that ufed to 
hang in my own parlour, as I was permitted to call it, I be¬ 
queath to my aunt Hervey, except my mother fliall think fit 
to keep it herfelf. 

I bequeath to the worthy Charles Hickman, Efq; the locket 
with the minature picture, which I have conftantly worn, and 
(hall continue to wear near my heart till the approach of my laft 
hour(c), of the lady ' horn he belt loves. It muft be the moll ac¬ 
ceptable prefent that can be made him, next to the band of the dear 
original. And O my dear Mifs Howe, let it not be long before 
you permit his claim to the latter— for indeed you know not the 
value of a virtuous mind in that Sex ; and how preferable fuch a 
mind is to one diftinguifhed by the more dazling flights of unruly 
wit $ altho’ the latter were to be joined by that fpecious outward 
appearance'which is too-too often permitted to attract the hafty 
eye, and fufceptible heart. 

I make it my eameft requeft to my dear Mifs Howe, that 
fhe will not put herfelf into mourning for me. But I defire her 
acceptance of a ring with my hair ; and that Mr. Hickman will 
alfo accept of the like ^ each of the value of fifteen guineas. 

I bequeath to Lady Betty Lawrance, and tq her filler Lady 
Sarah Sadleir, and to the right honourable Lord M. and to 
their worthy nieces Mifs Charlotte and Mifs Martha Mon¬ 
tague, each an enamelled ring, with a cypher Cl. H. with my 
hair in cryftal, and round the infide of each, the day, month, 
and year of my death : Each ring, with brilliants, to coft twenty 
guineas. And this as a fmall token of the grateful fenfe I have 
of the honour of their good opinions and kind wifhes in my 
favour j and of their truly noble offer to me of a very confi- 
derable annual provifion, when they apprehended me to be in- 
tirely deftitute of any. 

To the reverend and learned dodlor Arthur Lewen, by whofe 
inftrudHons I have been equally delighted and benefited, I be¬ 
queath twenty guineas for a Ring. If it fhould plcafe God to 
call him to Himfelf, before he can receive this fmall bequefi, it 
is my will, that his worthy daughter may have the benefit of it. 

In token of the grateful fenfe J have of the civilities paid 
me by Mrs. and Mifs Howe’s domeftics, from time to time in 
my vifits there, I bequeath thirty guineas to be divided among 
them, as their dear young miftrefs (hall think proper. 

To 

[b) Vol. III. p. 259. (c) See p. 210. of this Volume, 
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To each of my worthy companions and friends Mifs Biddy 
Lloyd, Mifs Fanny Allton, Mifs Rachel Biddulph, and Mifs 
Cartwright Campbell, I bequeath five guinea# for a ring. 

To my late maid-fervant Hannah Burton, an honeft, faith¬ 
ful creature, who loved me,, reverenced my mother, and re- 
fpefted my JiJier , and never fought to do any thing unbecoming 
of her character, I bequeath the fum of fif'.y pounds, t£ be paid 
within one month after my deceafe, fine labouring under ill 
health : And if that ill health continue, I commend her for far¬ 
ther afliftance to my good Mrs. Norton, to be put upon my 
Poor’s fund, hereafter to be mentioned. 

To the Coachman, Groom, and Two Footmen, and Five 
Maids at Harlowe-place, I bequeath ten pounds each j To the 
Helper five pounds. 

To my Sifter’s maid Betty Barnes, I bequeath ten pounds, 
to Ihew that I refent not former difobligations $ which I believe 
were owing more to the infolence of office, and to natural 
pertnefs, than to perfonal ill-will. 

All my wearing apparel, of whatever fort, that I have not 
been obliged to part with, or which is not already bequeathed, 
(my linen excepted) I defire Mrs. Norton will accept of. 

The trunks and boxes in which my cloaths are fealed up, 1 
defire may not be opened, but in prefence of Mrs. Norton (or 
of fome one deputed by her) and of Mrs. Lovick. 

To the worthy Mrs. Lovick abovementioned, from whom I 
have received great civilities, and even maternal kindnefles ; 
and to Mrs. Smith (with whom I lodge) from whom alfo I 
have received great kindnefles $ I bequeath all my linen, and all 
my unfold laces $ to be divided equally between them, as they 
fliail agree } or, in cafe cf difagreement, the fame to be fold, 
and the money arifing to be equally fhared by them. 

And I bequeath to the fame two good women, as a further 
token of my thankful acknowlegements of their kind love and 
compaflionatc concern for me, the fum of twesty guineas each. 

To Mr. Smith, the hufband of Mrs. Smith above-named, I 
bequeath the fum of ten guineas, in acknowlegement of his 
civilities to me. 

To Sarah the honeft maid-fervant of Mrs. Smith, to whom 
(having no fei vant of my own) I have been troublefcme, I be¬ 
queath five guineas } and ten guineas more, in lieu of a fuit cf my 
wearing-ai parel, which once, with fome linen, I thought of leav¬ 
ing; to her. With this ihe may purchafe what may be more fuitable 
to her liking and degree. 

To the honeft and careful widow Ann Shelburne, my nuife, 
ever and above her wages, and the little cuflomary perquifites 
v - ” l> ‘ ‘ thit' 
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diat may belong to her, I bequeath the fum of ten guineas. 
Hers is a careful, and (to perfons of fuch humanity and tender- 
net's) a melancholy employment, attended in the latter part of 
life with great watching and fatigue, which is hardly ever 
enough confidered. 

The few books I have at my prefent lodgings, I detire 
Mrs. Lovick to accept of j and that the be permitted, if the 
pleafe, to take a copy of my book of meditations , as I ufed to 
call it j being extra&s from the beft of books j which the feemed 
to approve of, although fuited particularly to my own cafe. As 
for the Book itfelf, perhaps my good Mrs, Norton will be glad 
to have it, as it is written all with my own hand. 

In the middle drawer of my efcritoire at Harlowe-place, are 
many letters add copies of letters, put up according to their 
dates, which I have written or received in a courfe of years 
(ever fince I learned to write) from and to my grandfather, my 
father and motlier, my uncles, my brother and filler, on oc-‘ 
cafional little abfences ; my late uncle Morden, my coufin Mor- 
den ; Mrs. Norton, and Mifs Howe, and other of my compa¬ 
nions and friends before my confinement at my Father’s: as 
aifo from the three reverend gentlemen, Dr. Blome, Mr. Ar¬ 
nold, and Mr. Tompkins, now with God j and the very reve¬ 
rend Dr. Lewen, on ferious fubjedls. As thefe letters exhibit 
a correfpondence that no young perfon of my fex need to be 
alhamed of, s> allowing for the time of life when mine were 
written j and as many excellent things are contained in thofe 
written to me j and as Mifs Howe, to whom moll of them 
have been communicated, wilhed formerly to have them, if 
fhe furvived me : for thefe reafons, I bequeath them to my 
faid dear friend Mifs Anna Howe ; and the rather, as Ihe had 
for fome years paft a very confiderable lhare in the corre¬ 
fpondence. < 

I do hereby make, conftitute and ordain, John Belford, of 
Edgworth in the county of Middlefex, Efq$ the foie Executor 
of this my Lail Will and Teftament j having previoufiy. obtained . 
his leave fo to do. I have given the reafons which induced me 
to alk this gen leman to take upon him this trouble, to Mifs 
Howe. I therefore refer to her on this fubjedt. 

But I do molt earneftly beg of him the faid Mr. Belford, 
that, in the execution of this trull, he wilf (as he has repeatedly 
promifed) ftudioufly endeavour to promote peace with, and 
fupprefs refentments in every one ; fo as that all farther mif- 
chiefs may be prevented, as well from as to his friend. And 
in order to this, I befeech him to cultivate the friendlhip of my 
worthy couJin Morden $ who, as I prefume to hope (when ho 
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underftands it to be my dying requeft) will give him his advice 
and affiftance in every article where it may be neceflary $ and 
who will perhaps be fo good as to interpofe with my relations, 
if any difficulty fhould arife about carrying any of the articles of 
this my Laft Will into execution, and to foften them into the 

wiffied-for condefcenfion:-For it is my earned requeft to 

Mr. Belford, that he will not feek by Law, or by any fort of 
violence, either by word or deed, to extort the performance 
from them. If there be any articles of a merely domeftic nature, 
that my relations ffiall think unfit to be carried into execution ; 
fnch articles I leave intirely to my faid coufin Morden and 
Mr. Belford to vaiy, or totally difpenfe with, as they fnall agree 
.upon the matter j or, if they two differ in opinion, they will 
be pleafed to be determined by a third perfon, to be chofen by 
them both. 

Having been prefled by Mifs Howe and her mother, to col- 
left the particulars of my fad ftory, and given expectation that 
I would, in order to do my charafter juftice with all my friends 
and companions : but not having time before me for the pain¬ 
ful talk, it has been a pleafure to me to find, by extrafts kindly 
communicated to me by my faid Executor, that I may fafely truft 
my fame to the juftice done me by Mr. Lovelace, in his letters to 
him my faio Executor. And as Mr. Belford has engaged to contri¬ 
bute what is in his power towards a compilement to be made of 
all that relates to my ftory, and knows my whole mind in this 
refpeft $ it is my defire, that he will caufe two copies to be 
made of this colleftion 5 one to remain with Mifs Howe, 
the other with himfelf j and that he will ffiew or lend his copy, 
if required, to my aunt Hervey, for the fatisfaftion of any 
of my family j but under fuch reftriftions as the faid Mr. Bel- 
. ford ffiall think fit to impofe ; that neither any other perfon’s 
fafety may be endangered, nor his own honour fuffer, by the 
communication. 

I bequeath to my faid Executor, the fum of one hundred 
guineas, as a grateful tho’ infufficient acknowlegement of the 
trouble he will be at in the execution of the truft he has fo 
kindly undertaken. I defire him likewife to accept of twenty 
guineas for a ring. And that he will reimburfe himfelf for alt 
•the charges and expences which he ffiall be at in the execution 
of this truft. 

In the worthy Dr. H. I have found a phyfician, a father 
and a friend. I beg of him, as a teftimony of my gratitude, 
to accept of twenty guineas for a ring. 

I have the fame obligations to the kind and fkilful Mr. God¬ 
dard, who attended me as my apothecary. His very moderate 

bill 
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bill I have difcharged down to yederday. I have always thought 
it incumbent upon teftators to (horten all they can the. trouble 
of their executors. I know I under-rate the value of Mr. God¬ 
dard’s attendances, when over and above what may accrue 
from yederday, to the hour that will ftnifh all, I defire fifteen 
guineas for a ring may be prefented to him. 

To the reverend Mr. -—— who frequently attended me and 
prayed by me in my lad ftages, I alfo bequeath fifteen guineas 
for a ring. 

There are a fet of honed indigent people, whom I ufed to caH 
my poor , and to whom Mrs. Norton conveys relief each month, or 
at fhorter periods, in proportion to their neceflities, from a fum 
I depoiited in her hands, and from time to time recruited, as 
means accrued to me $ but now nearly, if not wholly expended: 
Now, that my fault may be as little aggravated as poflible 
by the fufFerings of the worthy people whom Heaven gave 
me a heart to relieve j and as the produce of my Grandfa¬ 
ther’s edate (including the moiety of the fums he had by him, 
and was pleafed to give me at his death, as above-mentioned) 
together with what I (hall further appropriate to the fame ufe 
in the fubfequent articles, will, as 1 hope, more than anfwer all 
my legacies and bequeds ; it is my will and defire, that the re¬ 
mainder, be it little or much, fhall become a fund to be appro¬ 
priated, and I hereby direft, that it be appropriated, to the like 
purpofes with the fums which I put into Mrs. Norton’s hands, 
as aforefaid—— And this under the direftion and management 
of the faid Mrs. Norton, who knows my whole mind in this 
particular. And in cafe of her death, or of htr de:ire to be 
acquitted of the management thereof; it is my earned requed 
to my dear Mifs Howe, that fhe will take it upon herfelf: and 
at her own death, that fhe will transfer what (hall remain un- 
difpofed of at the time, to fuch perfons, and with fuch limita¬ 
tions, reftriftions and provifoes, as fhe fhall think will bed an¬ 
fwer my intention. For, as to the management and didribu- 
tion of all or any part of it, while in Mrs. Norton’s hands or 
her own, I will, that it be intirely difcretional, and without 
account, either to my Executor or any other perfon. 

Altho’ Mrs. Norton, as I have hinted, knows my whole 
mind in this refpeft j yet it may be proper to mention, in this 
lad folemn Aft, that my intention is, that this fund be intirely 
fet apart and appropriated to relieve temporarily, from the in- 
tereft thereof (as I dare fay it will be put out to the bed advan¬ 
tage) or even from the principal, if need be, the honed, in- 
dudrious, labouring poor only ; when ficknefs, iamcnefs, un- 
• forefeen Ioffes, or other accidents difable them from following 

their lawful callings j or-to affift fuch honed people of large 
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families as fhall have a child of good inclinations tb put out to 
fervice, trade or hufbandry. 

It has always been a rule with me in my little donations, 
to endeavour to aid and fet forward the fober and induftrious 
poor. Stnall helps, if feafonably afforded, will do for fuch ; 
and fo the fund may be of more extenfive benefit: an ocean of 
wealth will not be fufficient for the idle and diffolute : whom, 
therefore, fince they will be always in want, it will be no cha* 
rity to relieve, if worthier creatures fhall by that means be de¬ 
prived of fuch afliftance as may fet the wheels of their induftry 
going, and put them in a fphere of ufeful a&ion. 

But it is rrty exprefs will and direction, that let this fund 
come out to be ever fo confiderable, it fhall be applied only in 
fupport of the temporary exigencies of the perfons I have de¬ 
scribed j and that no one family or petfon receive from it, at 
one time, or in one year, more than the Ann of twenty pounds. 

It is my will and defire, that the fet of jewels which was my 
grandmother’s, and presented to me foon after her death by 
my grandfather, be valued $ and the worth of them paid to my 
Executor, if any of my family choofe to have them ; or other- 
wife, that they be fold, and go to the augmentation of my 

poor’s fund.-But if they may be deemed an equivalent for 

the fums my father was pleafed to advance to me fince the 
death of my grandfather, I defire, that they may be given up 
to him. 

I prefume, that the diamond necklace, folitaire, and buckles, 
which were properly my own, prefented by my mother’s uncle 
Sir Jofias Brookland, will not be purchafed by any one of my 
family, for a too obvious reafon s in this cafe I defire, that they 
may be fent to my Executor j and that he will difpofe of 
them to the beft advantage} and apply the money to the ufes 
of my will. 

In the beginning of this tedious writing, I referred to the 
latter part of it, the naming of the fubjeil of the difcourfc 
which I wifhed might be delivered at my funeral, if per¬ 
mitted to be interred with my anceftors : I think 1 the following 
will be fuitable to my cafe. I hope the alteration of the 
words her and (h’. t for him and her may be allowable. 


“ Let not her that is deceived truft in vanity $ for vanity 
“ fhall be her recompence. She fhall be accomplished 
ft before her time; and her branch fhall not be green. 
“ She fhall fhake off her unripe grape as the vine, and 
“ fhall caft off her flower as the blighted olive {a) 

(a) Job xv. 31, 32, 33. 

But 
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But if I am to be interred in town, let only the ufual Burial- 
fervice be read oyer my corpfe. 

If my body be permitted to be carried down, I bequeath 
ten pounds to be given to the poor of the pariih, at the dif- 
cretion of the church-wardens, within a fortnight after my 
interrment. , 

If any neceftary matter be omitted in this my Will; or if 
any thing appear doubtful or contradi&ory, as poflibly may be 
the cafe } fince, befides my inexperience in thefc matters, I am 
now at this time very weak and ill j having put off the finishing 
hand a little too lotig, in hopes of obtaining the laft fergivenefs 
of my honoured friends j in which cafe I fhould have acknow- 
leged the favour with a fuitable warmth of duty, and filled up 
fome blanks which I left to the very laft (a), in a more agree¬ 
able manner to myfelf, than now I have been enabled to do—» 
In cafe of fuch omiffions and imperfe&ions, I defire that my 
coufin Mordcn will be fo good as to join with Mr. Belford in 
confidering them, and in comparing them with what I have 
more explicitly written j and if, after tict, any doubt remain, 
that they will be pleafed to apply to Mifs Howe, who knows 
my whole heart: And I defire that their conftru&ion may be 
eftablifhed : And I hereby tftabliih it, provided it be unanimous, 
and dire<£f it to be put in force, as if I had fo written and de¬ 
termined myfelf. 

And Now, O my ble/fed Reoeemer, do I, with a lively 
faith, humbly lay hold of Thy meritorious Death and Suf¬ 
ferings j hoping to be wafhed clean in Thy precious Blood 
from all my fins : In the bare hope of the happy confe¬ 
rences of which, how light do thofe fufferings feem (grie¬ 
vous as they were at the time) which 1 confidently truft 
will be a means, by Thy Grace, to work out for me a more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ! 

(ofitfijfa JCurftnve. * 

Signed, fealcd, publilhed, and declared, the day and 
year above-written, by the faid Clariifa Harlowe, 

.as her Laft Will andTeftament j contained in feven 
fibeets of paper, all written with her own hand, 
and every fheet figned and fealed by herfelf, in 
the prefence of Us, 

John WiHiams, 

Arthur Bedall, 

Elizabeth Swanton, * 


[a) p. of this Volume, 
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LETTER [LXXXVII.] 

Colonel Moidik, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Sat. Sept. 16 . 

I Have been employed in a moll melancholy talk. In 
reading the Will of the dear deceafed. 

The unhappy Mother and Mrs. Norton chofe to be ab- 
fent on the affecting occafion. But Mrs. Harlowe made it 
her earneft requeft, that every article of it Ihould be ful¬ 
filled. 

They were all extremely touched with the preamble. 
The firft words of the Will—* I Clariffa Harlowe, now 
4 by ftrange melancholy accidents, lodging,' &c. drew 
tears from fome, lighs from all. 

The directions for her funeral, in Cafe Ihe were or were 
not permitted to be carried down ; the mention of her or¬ 
ders having been given for the manner of her being laid 
out, and the prefence of mind fo vifible throughout the 
whole, obtained their admiration, expreffed by hands and 
eyes lifted up, and by falling tears. 

When I read the direction, * That her body was not to 
* be viewed, except any of her relations Ihould vouchfafe 
4 for the laft time to look upon her;* they turned away, 
and turned to me, three or four times alternately. Mrs. 
Hervey and Mifs Arabella fobbed; the Uncles wiped their 
eyes; the Brother looked down > the Father wrung his 
hands. 

I was obliged to flop at the words, * That fhe was 

4 No-badys .’ 

But when I came to the addrefs to be made to the ac- 
curfed man, * if he were not to be diverted from feeing 
4 her dead, whom once before he had feen in a manner 
4 dead’ — execration, and either vows or wilhes of re¬ 
venge, filled every mouth. 

Thefe were ftill more fervently renewed, when they 
came to hear read her forgivenefs of even this man. 

You remember. Sir, on our Jirft reading of the Will in 
town, the obfervations I made on the foul play which it is 
evident the excellent creature met with from this aban¬ 
doned man, and what I faid upon the occafion. I am 
not ufed to repeat things of that nature. 

The 
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The dear creature’s noble contempt of the Nothing , as 
fhe as nobly calls it, about which Ihe had been giving fuch 
particular directions, to wit, her Body; and her apolo¬ 
gizing for the particularity of thofe directions from the 
circumftances lhe was in—had the fame, and as ltrong an 
eifeC't upon me, as when I firft read the animated para¬ 
graph ; and, pointed by my eye (by turns call upon them 
all) arfeCted them all. 

When the article was read which bequeathed to the fa¬ 
ther the grandfather’s eftate, and the reafon aliigned for it 
(fo generous and fo dutiful) the father could fit no longer, 
but withdrew, wiping his eyes, and lifting up his hands 
at Mr. James Harlowe; who arofe to attend him to the 
door, as Arabella likewife did—All he could fay—O Son! 
Son!— O Girl! Girl!—as if he reproached them for the 
parts they had adled, and put him upon aCling. 

But yet, on fome occafions, this Brother and Sifter fhew- 
td themfelves to be true Will-difputants. 

Let tongue and eyes exprefs what they will, Mr. Bel* 
ford, the reading of a Will, where a perfon dies worth any¬ 
thing confiderable, generally affords a true teft of love to 
the deceafed. 

The cloaths, the thirty guineas for mourning to Mrs. 
Norton, with the recommendation of the good woman for 
houfekeeper at The Grove, were thought fufhcient, had 
the article of 600/. which was called monftrous, been 
omitted. Some other paffages in the Will were called 
flights, and fuch whimjies as diflinguifb people of imagina¬ 
tion from thofe of judgment. 

My coufin Dolly Hervey was grudged the Library. Mifs 
Harlowe faid, That as fhe and her filter never bought the 
fame books, (he would take that to herfelf, and would 
make it up to her coufin Dolly one way or other. 

I intend, Mr. Belford, to fave you the trouble of inter- 
pofing’—The Library fhall be my coufin Dolly’s. 

Mrs. Hervey could hardly keep her feat. On this oc- 
caiion, however, fhe only faid, That her late dear and ever 
dear niece, was too good to her and hers. But, at another 
time, fhe declared, with tears, that fhe could not forgive 
herfelf for a letter fhe wrote ( a) (looking at Mifs Arabella, 

whom, 

* 
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whom, it Teems, unknown to any-body, fhe had confulted 
beforeIhe wrote it) and which, fhe faid, mult have wound¬ 
ed a fpirit, that now, ihe Taw, had been too deeply wound¬ 
ed before. 

O my aunt, faid Arabella, no more of that!—Who 
would have thought that the dear creature had been fuch 
a penitent ? 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe were fo much af¬ 
fected with the articles in their favour (bequeathed to them 
without a word or hint of reproach or recrimination) that 
they broke out into felf accufations; and lamented, that 
their fvveet niece, as they called her, was now got above 
all grateful acknowlegement and returns. 

Indeed, the mutual upbraidings and grief of all prefent, 
upon thofe articles in which every one was remembered 
for good, fo often interrupted me, that the reading took 
up above fix hours. But curfes upon the accurfed man 
were a refuge to which they often reforted, to exonerate 
themfelves’?- 

How wounding a thing, Mr. Belford, is a generous 
and well-diflinguifhed forgivenefs I What Revenge can be 
more effeClual and more noble, were Revenge intended, 
and were it wilhed to ftrike remorfe into a guilty or in¬ 
grateful heart! But my dear coufin’s motives were all Duty 
and Love. She feems indeed to have been, as much as 
mortal could be, Love itfelf. Love fublimed by a 
purity, by a true delicacy, that hardly any woman before 
her could boaft of. O Mr. Belford, what an Example 
would fhe have given in every ftation of life (as Wife, 
"Mother, Miflrefs, Friend, had her lot fallen upon a man 
bleffed with a mind like her own ! 

The 600/. bequeathed to Mrs. Norton, the Library to 
Mifs Hervey, and the Remembrances to Mifs flowe, were 
not the only articles grudged. Yet to what purpofe did 
they regret the pecuniary bequefls, when the Poors fund, 
and not themfelves, would have had the benefit, had not 
thofe legacies been bequeathed ? 

But enough paffed to convince me, that my coufin was 
abfolutely right in her choice of an Executor out of the 
family. Had fhe chofen one in it, I dare fay, that her 
Will would have been no more regarded than if it had been 

the 
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the Will of a dead King ; than that of Louis XIV. in 
particular j fo flagrantly broken thro 1 by his nephew the 
Duke of Orleans before he was cold. The only will of 
that Monarch perhaps which was ever difputed. 

But little does Mr. James Harlowe think, that while he 
is grafping at hundreds, he will moft probably lofe thou- 
fands, if he be my furvivor. 1 A man of a fpirit fo felfilh 
and narrow, fliall not be my heir. 

You will better conceive, Mr. Belford, than I can ex- 
prefs, how much they were touched at the hint, that the 
dear creature had been obliged to part with fome of her 
doaths. 

Silent reproach feized every one of them, when I came 
to the paflage where flie mentions, that ftie deferred filling 
up fome blanks, in hopes of receiving their laft blefiing 
and forgivenefs. 

I will only add, that they could not bear to hear read 
the concluding part,fo folemnly addrefled to her Redeem¬ 
er. They all arofe from their feats, and crouded out of 
the apartment we were in. And then, as I afterwards 
found, feparated, in order to feek that confolation in foli- 
tary retirement, which, tho 1 they could not hope for from 
their own reflections, yet, at the time, they had lefs rea- 
fon to expeCt in each other’s company. I am, S i r. 

Tour faithful and obedient Servant, 

\ Wm. Morden. 


LETTER LXXXV. 

Air. Belford, To the Right Honourable Lord M. 
My Lord, London, Sept. 14. 

I AM very apprehenfive, that the affair between Mr. 

Lovelace and the late excellent Mifs Clariffa Harlowe 
will be attended with further bad confequences, notwith- 
ilanding her dying injunctions to the contrary. I would 
therefore humbly propofe, that your Lordfhip and his 
other relations will forward the purpofe your kinfman 
lately had to go abroad ; where I hope he will flay till all 
is blown over. .But as he will not ftir, if he know the 
true motives of your willies, the avowed inducement, as 
I hinted once to Mr. Mowbray, may be fuch as refpeCU 
Vol, VII. p to* 
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his own health both of perfon and mind. To Mr Mow- 
bray and Mr. Tourville all countries are alike; and they 

perhaps will accompany him. 

I am glad to hear that he is in a way of recovery: But 

this the rather induces me to prefs the matter. And 1 

think no time fhould be loft. 

Your Lordfhip has heard,- that I have the honour to be 

the Executor of this* admirable lady’s laft Will. I tran- 
fcribe from it the following paragraph. 

He then tranfcribes the article which fo gratefully men^ 
tions this Nobleman , and the Ladies of his family,in 
relation to the rings Jhe bequeaths them , about which 
he defires their commands. 

' ' LETTB r lxxxvi. 

Mils Montague, To John Belford, Efq-, 
g, R> M. Hall, Friday, Seft. 15. 

M Y Lord having the gout in his right-hand, his Lord- 
(hip, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, have com¬ 
manded me to inform you, that before your letter came 
Mr. Lovelace was preparing for a foreign tour. Wc mall 
endeavour to haften him away on the motives you fug- 

^ We are all extremely affeSed with the dear lady s death. 
Lady Betty and Lady Sarah have been indilpoied ever 
fince they heard of it. They had pleafed themfelves, as 
had my (Tiler and felf, with the hopes of cultivating her 
acquaintance and friendlhip after he was gone abroad, 
upon her own terms. Her kind remembrance of each of 
us has renewed, tho’ it could not heighten, our regrets 
for fo irreparable a lofs. We (hall order Mr. Finch our 
poldfmith, to wait on you. He has our diredions about 
The rings. They will be long, long worn in memory of 

the dear teftatrix. . 

Every body is affured, that you will do all in your 
power to prevent farther ill confequcnces from this me-, 
fancholy affair. My Lord defirss his compliments to you. 
I am, Sir, 

Tour humble Servant, 

Ch. Montague, 
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This colle&ion having run into a much greater length, 
than was wilhed, it is thought proper to omit feveral Let¬ 
ters that pafled between Colonel Morden, Mifs Howe, Mr. 
Belford, and Mr. Hickman, in relation to the execution 
of the Lady’s Will, &c. 

It is however neceflary to obferve on this fubjett, That 
the unhappy mother, being fupported by the two uncles, 
influenced the afflidled father to over-rule all his fon’s ob¬ 
jections, and to direCt a literal obfervation of the Will; 
and at the fame time to give up all the fums which he was 
impowered by it to reimburfe himfelf; as alfo to take 
upon himfelf to defray the funeral expences. 

Mr. Belford fo much obliged Mifs Howe by his flea- 
dinefs, equity, and difpatch, and by his readine s to contri¬ 
bute to the directed collection, that Ihe voluntarily entered 
into a correfpondence with him, as the reprefentative of her 
beloved friend. In the courfe of which, he communicated 
to her (in confidence) the Letters which pafled between him 
and Mr. Lovelace, and, by Colonel Morden’s confent, thofe 
which pafled between that gentleman and himfelf. 

He lent with the firfl parcel of letters which he had 
tranfcribed out of Ihort-hand for Mifs Howe, a letter to 
Mr. Hickman, dated the 16th of September; in which 
he exprefles himfelf as follows: 

* But I ought, Sir, in this parcel to have kept out one 
4 letter. It is that which relates to the interview between 
4 yourfelf and Mr. Lovelace, at Mr. Dormer’s [a). In 
4 which Mr. Lovelace treats you with an air of levity, 
4 which neither your perfon, your character, nor your com- 
4 million, deferved j but which was his ufual way of treating 
4 every one whofe bufinefs he was not pleafed with. I 
4 hope, Sir, you have too much greatnefs of mind, to be 
4 difturbed at this letter, Ihould Mifs Howe communicate 
4 it to you ; and the rather, as it is impoflible that you 
4 Ihould fuffer with her on that account.’ He then excufes 
Mr. Lovelace, as a good-natured man, with all his faults; 
and gives inllances of his ftill greater freedoms with himfelf. 

To this Mr. Hickman aniwers, in his letter of the 18th, 

4 As to Mr. Lovelace’s treatment of me in the letter you 
4 arc pleafed to mention, I fhall not be concerned at it, 

P 2 4 whatever 
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* whatever it be. I went to him prepared to expeft odd 

* behaviour from him; and was not difappointed. I ar- 

* gue to myfelf, in all fuch cafes as this, as Mifs Howe, 

* from her ever-dear friend, argues. That if the reflections 

* thrown upon me are juft, I ought not only to forgive them 9 

* but to endeavour to proft by them : If unjuft, that I ought 
4 to defpife them , and the rcfleCler too; fince it would be in - 
4 excufable to frengthen by anger an enemy whofe malice 
4 might be difarmed by contempt. And, moreover, I Ihould 
4 be almoft lorry to find myfelf fpoken well of by a man 
4 who could treat as he treated a lady who was an orna- 
4 ment to her fex, and to human nature. 

4 I thank you, however, Sir, adds he, for your confl- 
4 deration for me in this particular; and for your whole 
4 letter, which gives me fo defirable an inftance of that 
4 friendlhip which you honoured me with the afiurances 
4 of, when I was laft in town; and which I as cordially 

* embrace, as wilh to cultivate.’ 

Mifs Howe, in hers of the 20th, acknowleging the re¬ 
ceipt of the letters, and papers, and legacies, fent with 
Mr. Belford’s letter to Mr. Hickman, allures him, ‘ That 

* no ufe lhall be made of his communications, but what he 
4 lhall approve of.’ 

He had mentioned with companion the diftrefles of the 
Harlowe family— ‘ Perfons of a pitiful nature , fays Ihe, 
4 may pity them. I am not one of thofe. You, I think, 
4 pity the infernal man likewife; while I from my heart 
4 grudge him his phrenfy, becaufe it deprives him of that 
4 reraorfe, which, I hope, on his recovery, will never leave 

* him. At times. Sir, let me tell you, that I hate your 
4 whole Sex for his fake; even men of unblameable cha- 

rafters; whom at thofe times I cannot but look upon as 
4 perfons I have not yet found out. 

* If my dear creature’s perfonal jewels, proceeds Ihe, be 
4 fent up to you for fale, I* defire that I may be the pur- 
4 chafer of them, at the highef price — Of the necklace 
4 and folitaire particularly. 

* O what tears did the perufal of my beloved’s Will coft 
4 me !—But I mull not touch upon the heart-piercing fub- 
4 jeft. 1 can neither take it up, nor quit it, but with exe- 
4 cration of the villain whom all the world mult execrate.’ 

Co gle 
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Mr. Belford, in his anfwer, promifes, that fhe (hall be 
the p'urchafer of the jewels, if they come into his hands. 

* He acquaints her, that the family had given Col. Morden 
the keys of all that belonged to the dear departed : That 
the unhappy mother had (as the Will allows) ordered a 
piece of needlework to be fet afide for her, and had de- 
fired Mrs. Norton to get the little book of Meditations 
tranfcribed, and to let her have the original, as it was all 
of her dear daughter’s hand-writing ,* and as it might, when 
(he could bear to look into it, adminilter confolation to 
herfelf. And that lhe had likewife referved for herfclf 
her pidlure in the Vandyke tafte. 

Mr. Belford fends with this letter to Mifs Howe the la¬ 
dy’s memorandum-book ; and promifes to fend her copies 
of the feveral pofthumous letters. He tells her, that Mr. 
Lovelace being upon the recovery, he had inclofed the 
polthumous letter direfted for him to Lord M. that his 
Lordfoip might give it to him, or not, as he (hould find he 
could bear it. The following is a copy of that Letter. 

To Mr . Lovelace. 

^hurfday , Aug. 24. 

I Told you, in the letter I wrote to you on Tuefday lad 
(«), that you (hould have another fent you when I 
had got to my Father's hovfe . 

I prefume to fay, that Tam no<w, at your receiving of 
This, arrived there; and I invite you to follow me, as 
foon as you can be prepared for fo great a journey. 

Not to allegorize further — My fate is now, at your 
perutal of this, accomplilhed. My doom is unalterably 
fixed : And I am either a miferable, or a happy being to 
all Eternity. If happy, I owe it folely to the Divine mer- 

P 3 cy : 

(a) See p. 17. of this Volume. 

The Reader may obferve , by the date of this letter 9 that it was written 
within two days of the allegorical one, to which it refers j and while the 
lady was labouring under the increafed illneft occafioned by the hurries and 
terrors which Mr. Lovelace bad put her into } to avoid the vifit be was fo 
earncjl to make her at Smith' s---$o early written , perhaps f that fhe might 
not be furprifed by death into a feeming breach of her word. 

Hi^b as her Chriflian fpirit fears in this letter , the reader has feen y in 
Letter xlviii. and in other places , that that exalted fpirit earned her to 
f ill more divine elevations y as floe drew nearer to her end . 
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cy : If miferalle , to your undeferved cruelty.— And con- 
fider now, for your own fake, gay, cruel, fluttering, un¬ 
happy man! conflder, whether the barbarous and perfi¬ 
dious treatment I have met with from you, was worthy of 
the hazard of your immortal foul; fince your wicked 
views were not to be effe&ed but by the wilful breach of 
the moil folemn vows that ever were made by man; and 
thofe aided by a violence and bafenefs unworthy of a hu¬ 
man creature. 

In time then, once more, I wifli you to conflder your 
ways. Your golden dream cannot long laft. Your pre- 
fent courfe can yield you pleafure no longer than you can 
keep off thought or refle&ion. A hardened infenfibility 
is the only foundation on which your inward tranquillity 
is built. When once a dangerous fleknefs feizes you; 
when once effectual remorfe breaks in upon you; how 
dreadful will be your condition ! How poor a triumph 
will you then find it, to have been able, by a feries of 
black perjuries, and ftudied bafenefs, under the name of 
Gallantry or Intrigue, to betray poor unexperienced young 
creatures, who perhaps knew nothing but their duty till 
they knew you !—Not one good action in the hoiir of lan- 
guifhing to recollect, not one worthy intention to revolve, 
it will be all confidence and horror ; and you will with to 
have it in your power to compound for annihilation. 

Reflect, Sir, th.it I can have no other motive in what I 
write, than your good, and the fafety of other innocent 
creatures, who may be drawn in by your wicked arts and 
perjuries. You have not, in my wifhes for your future 
welfare, the wifhes of a fuppliant wife, endeavouring for 
her own fake, as well as for jours, to induce you to reform 
thofe ways. They are wholly diflnterefted, as undeferved. 
But T lhould miflruft my own penitence, were I capable of 
wifhing to recompenfe evil for evil— if, black as your 
offences have been againft me, I could not forgive, as I 
wilh to be forgiven. 

I repeat, therefore, that I do forgive you. And may the Al¬ 
mighty forgive you too! Nor have I, at the writing of this, 
any other efiential regrets than what are occafioned by the 
grief i have given to parents, who till I knew you were the 
moil indulgent of parents ; by the fcandal given to the other 

branches 
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branches of my family; by the difreputation brought upon 
my Sex; and by the offence given to Virtue in my fall. 

As to myfelf, you have only robbed me of what once 
were my favourite expectations in the tranfient life I fliall 
have quitted when you receive This. You have only been 
the caufe that I have been cut off in the bloom of youth, 
and of curtailing a life, that might have been agreeable to 
myfelf, or otherwife, as had fuited the defigns and ends of 
Providence. I have reafon to be thankful, for being ta¬ 
ken away from the evil of fupporting my part of a yoke, 
with a man fo unhappy I will only fay, that, in all pro¬ 
bability, every hour I had lived with him might have 
brought with it fome new trouble. And I am (indeed 
through lharp afflictions and diftreffes) indebted to you, 
fetojidarily , as I humbly prefume to hope, for fo many 
years of glory, as might have proved years of danger, 
temptation, and anguilh, had they been added to my mor¬ 
tal life. 

So, Sir, tho’ no thanks to your intention , you have 
done me real fer*vice\ and in return, I wilh you happy. 
But fuch has been your life hitherto, that you can have 
no time to lofe, in letting about your repentance. Re¬ 
pentance to fuch as have lived only carelefly, and in the 
omiffion of their regular duties, and who never aimed to 
draw any poor creatures into evil, is not fo eafy a talk, 
nor fo much in our own power, as fome imagine. How 
difficult a grace then to be obtained, where the guilt is 
premeditated, wilful, and complicated ! 

To fay I once refpe&ed you with a preference, is what 
I ought to blulh to own, fince at the very time, I was far 
from thinking you even a moral man ; tho’ I little thought 
that you, or indeed that any man breathing, could be what 
you have proved yourfelf to be. But, indeed, Sir, I have 
long been greatly above you : For, from my heart I have' 
defpifed you, and all your ways, ever fmce I faw what 
manner of man you were. 

Nor is it to be wondered, that I lhould be able fo to do, 
when that preference was not grounded on ignoble motives. 
For I was weak enough, and prefumptuous enough, to 
hope to be a means in the hand of Providence to reclaim 
a man, whom I thought worthy of the attempt. 
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Nor have I yet, as you will fee by the pains I take, oh 
this folemn occafion, to awaken you out of your fenfual 
dream, given over all hopes of this nature. 

Hear me therefore, O Lovelace ! as one fpeaking from 
the dead—Lofe no time— Set about your repentance in- 
ftantly — Be no longer the inftrument of Satan, to draw 
poor fouls into thofe fubtile fnares, which at laft fhall in¬ 
tangle your own feet. Seek not to multiply your offences, 
till they become beyond the power, as I may fay, of the 
Divine Mercy to forgive ; fmce jujlice , no lefs than mercy , 
is an attribute of the Almighty. 

Tremble and reform, when you read what is the portion 
of the wicked man from God. Thus it is written : 

4 The triumphing of the wicked is fhort, and the joy of 
4 the hypocrite but for a moment. He is call into a net 

* by his own feet—He walketh upon a fnare. Terrors 
1 fhall make him afraid on every fide, and fhall drive him 
‘ to his feet. His ftrength fhali be hunger-bitten, and. 
‘ deftruftion fhall be ready at his fide. The firfl-born of 
4 death fhall devour his ftrength. His remembrance fhall 
4 perifh from the earth; and he fhall have no name in 

* the ftreets. He fhall be chafed out of the world. He 

* fhall neither havp fon nor nephew among his people. 
4 They that have feen him, fhall fay. Where is he ? He 

* fhali fly away as a dream: He fhall be chafed away 

* as a vifion of the night. His meat is the gall of afps 
4 within him. He fhall flee from the iron weapon, and 
4 the bow of Heel fhall ftrike him thro*. A fire not blown 

* fhall confume him. The heaven fhall reveal his ini- 
4 quity, and the earth fhall rife up againft him. The 
4 worm fhall feed fweetly on him. He fhall be no more 
4 remembered.—This is the fate of him that knoweth not 
4 God.*— „ 

Whenever you fhall be inclined to confult the Sacred 
Oracles, from whence the above threatenings are extracted, 
you will find dodtrines and texts, which a truly penitent 
and contrite heart may lay hold of for its confolation. 

May yours, Mr. Lovelace, become fuch ! And may 
you be enabled to efcape the fate denounced againft the 
abandoned man, and be intitled to the mercies of a long- 
fufrering and gracious God, is the fincere prayer of - 

Clarissa Harlows, 
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letter lxxxvii. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Tfq\ 

M. Hally < Thurfday % Sept. 14 . 

V E R fince the fatal feventh of this month, I have 
been loft to myfelf, and to all the joys of life. 1 might 
have gone farther back than that fatal feventh; which, 
for the future, I will never fee anniverfarily revolve but 
in fables; only till that curled day I had fome gleams of 
hope now and then darting in upon me. 

They tell me of an odd letter I wrote to you (a). I 
remember I did write. But very little of the contents of 
what I wrote do I remember. 

I have been in a curfed way. Methinks fomething has 
been working ftrangely retributive. I never was fuch a 
fool as to difbelieve a Providence : Yet am I not for re¬ 
volving into judgments every - thing that temporarily 
chances to wear an avenging face, Yet if we muft be 
punifhed either here or hereafter for our mifdeeds, better 
here , fay I, than hereafter. ' Have I not then an intereft 
to think my punifhment already not only begun, but 
completed; fmee what I have fuffered, and do fuffer, 
pafl'es all defeription ? 

To give but one inftance of the retributive —Here I, 
who was the barbarous caufe of the lofs of fenfes for a 
week together to the moft inimitable of women, have 
been punilhed with the lofs of my own — Preparative to 
—Who knows what ?—When, O when, fhall I know a 
joyful hour ? 

I am kept exceflively low; and exceftively low I am. 
This fweet creature's pofthumous letter fticks clofe to 
me. All her excellencies rife up hourly to my remem¬ 
brance. 

Yet dare I not to indulge in thefe melancholy reflexions. 
I find my head ftrangely working again 5 —Pen, begone ! 

Friday , Sept. 1 5 . 

I resume, in a fprightly vein, I hope—Mowbray and 
Tourville have juft now- 

But what of Mowbray and Tourville! — What’s the 
world ?—What’s any body in it? — 

P 5 Yet 
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Yet are they highly exafperated againft thee, for the 
laft letter thou wrotell to them [a )—Such an unfriendly, 
fuch a mercilefs — 

But it won’t do l —I muft again lay down my pen—O 
Belford, Belford ! I am ftill, I am ftill, moft miferably ab- 
fent from myfelf! Shall never, never, more be what I was! 

c\r> ora 

Saturday, Sunday, Nothing done. Incapable of any¬ 
thing.— 

Monday , Sept. I 8 . 

Heavy, damnably heavy, and fick at foul, by Jupiter! 
—I muft come into their expedient. I muft fee what 
change of climate will do. 

You tell thefe fellows, and you tell me, of repenting 
and reforming — But I can do neither. He who can , muft 
not have the ext'million of a Clarifla Harlowe to anfwer 
for.—Harlowe !—Curie upon the name !—And curfe up¬ 
on myfelf for not changing it, as I might have done !— 
Yet have I no need of urging a curfe upon myfelf — I 
have it effe&ually. 

* To fay I once refpe&ed you with a preference (£)’— 
In what ftiff language docs maidenly modefty on thefe 
nice occafions exprefs itfelf! — To fay I once lovedyou „ is 
the Englifh ; and there is truth and eafe in the expreftion. 
—* To fay I once loved you,’ then let it be; ‘ is what I 
‘ ought to blulhto own.’ 

And doft thou own it ?—Excellent creature ! and doft 
thou then own it?---What mufic in thefe words from fuch 
an angel! — What would I give that Ihe were in being, 
and could and would own that Ihe loved me ? 

‘ But indeed, Sir, I have long been greatly above you.’ 

Long, my blelfed charmer !-v-Long indeed — For you 
have been ever greatly above me, and above your fex, 
and above all the world. 

* That preference was not grounded on ignoble mo- 
* tives.’ 

What a wretch was I, to be fo diftinguiflied by her, 
and yet to be fo unworthy of her hope to reclaim me ! 

Then, how generous her motives ! Not for her own 
fake merely, not altogether for inine , did ihe hope to re¬ 
claim 

( 4 ) Set p. 319 . 
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claim me; but equally for the fake of innocents who 
might otherwise be ruined by me. 

And now, why did lhe write this letter, and why direCt 
it to be given me when an event the moft deplorable had 
taken place, but for my good, and with a view to the 
fafety of innocents (he knew not ? — And when was this 
letter written ? Was it not at the time, at the very time, 
that I had been purfuing her, as I may fay, from place to 
place; when her foul was bowed down by calamity and 
perfecution ; and herfelf was denied all forgivenefs from 
relations the moft implacable ? 

Exalted creature ! * And couldft thou at fuch a time , 
and fo early , and in fuch circumjlances , have fo far fub- 
dued thy own juft refentments, as to wilh happinefs to the 
principal author of all thy diftrefles ? With happinefs to 
him who had robbed thee 4 of all thy favourite expectations 
‘ in this life ?’ To him who had been the caufe ‘ that thou 
‘ wert cut off in the bloom of youth ? ’ 

Heavenly afpirer ! — What a frame muft thou be in, 
to be able to ufe the word ONLY, in mentioning thefe 
important deprivations!—And as this was before thou put- 
tedft off mortality, may I not prefume, that thou now, 

■* « - ■ with pitying eye 9 ' 

Not derogating from thy perfect hlifs , 

Survey ft all heaven around , and wijhef for me ? 

‘ Confider my ways’—Dear life of my life ! Of what 
avail is ronfideration now, when I have loft the dear crea¬ 
ture, for whofe fake alone it was worth while to have con- 
fideration ?—Loft her beyond retrieve—Swallowed up by 
the greedy grave-For ever loft her-That, that’s the fling.- 
Matchlefs woman ! - How does this reflection wound me ! 

‘ Your golden dream cannot long laft.’—Divine pro- 
phetefs! my golden dream is already over. * Thought - 
* and reflection are no longer to be kept off.’—No longer 
continues that * hardened infenfibility’ thou chargeft upon 
me.—‘ Remorfe has broken in upon me.’—‘ Dreadful is 
my condition ! It is all confcience and horror with me ! 
—A thoufand vulturs in turn are preying upon my heart! 

But no more of thefe fruitlefs reflections— -Since I am 
incapable of writing any-thing elfe j iince my pen will 
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Aide into this gloomy fubjeft, whether I will or not; I 
will once more quit it; nor will I again refume it, till I 
can be more its majier , and my own. 

All I took pen to write for, is however unwritten. It 
was, in few words* to wifh you to proceed with your 
communications, as ufual. And why fhould you not ?-— 
Since, in her ever-to-be-lamented death, I know every¬ 
thing lhocking and grievous.-—Acquaint me, then, with 
all thou knowell, which I do not know : How her rela¬ 
tions, her cruel relations take it; and whether, now, the 
barbed dart of after-refle&ion flicks not in their hearts, as 
in mine, up to the very feathers. 

op op 

I will foon quit this kingdom. For now my ClarifTa 
is no more, what is there in it (in the world indeed) worth 
living for ? —But fhould I not firfl, by fome mafterly mif- 
chief, avenge her and myfelf upon her curfed family ? 

The accufed woman, they tell me, has broken her leg. 
Why was it not her neck ? — All, all, but what is owing 
to her relations, is the fault of that woman, and of her hell- 
born nymphs. 'The greater the virtue, the nobler the tri¬ 
umph , was a fentence for ever in their mouths.—I have 
had it feveral times in my head to fet fire to the execrable 
houfe ; and to watch at the doors and windows, that not 
a devil in it efcape the confuming flames. Had the houfe 
flood by itfelf, I had certainly done it. , 

But, it feems, the old wretch is in the way to be re¬ 
warded, without my help. A Blocking letter is received 
of homebody's, in relation to her—Yours, I fuppofe—Too 
fliocking for me, they fay, to fee at prefent (a). 

They govern me as a child in firings: Yet did I fuffer 
much in my fever, that I am willing to bear with them, 
uxi I can get tolerably well. 

At prefent I can neither eat, drink, nor fleep. Yet are 
my diiorders nothing to what they were : For, Jack, my 
'brain was on fire day and night: And had it not been of 
the rjbijios kind, it had all been confumed. 

I had no diflintl ideas, but of dark and confufed mifery: 
It nuas all confcience and horror indeed 1 Thoughts of hang¬ 
ing, drowning, (hooting; then rage, violence, mifehief, 
and defpair, took their turns with me. My lucid inter- 

fa) See p. 256. vals 
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vals ftill worfe, giving me to refleX upon what I <voas the 
hour before, and what I was likely to be the next, and 
perhaps for life-—The fport of enemies! the laughter of 
fools! and the hanging-fleev’d, go-carted property of hired 
flaves; who were perhaps to find their account in ma¬ 
nacling, and (abhorr’d thought!) in perfonally abufing me 
by blows and ftripes! 

Who can bear fuch reflexions as thefe ? To be made to 
fear only, to fuch a one as me, and to fear fuch wretches 
too!—What a thing was this, but remotely to apprehend! 
And yet, for a man to be in fuch a Hate, as to render it 
necelfary for his deareft friends to fuffer this to be done 
for his own fake, and in order to prevent further mif- 
chief!—There is no thinking of thefe things! 

I will not think of them, therefore : But will either get 
a train of chearful ideas, or hang myfelf, by to-morrow 
.morning. 

■ . -■■■■■■ ■ To be a dog , and dead\ 

Were paradife , to fuch a life aj mine. 

LETTER LXXXVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

Wedn . Sept. 20. 

I Write to demand back again my laft letter. I own it 
was my mind at the different times I wrote it; and, 
whatever ailed me, I could not help writing it. Such a 
gloomy impulfe came upon me, and increafed as I wrote, 
that, for my foul, I could not forbear running into the 
Miferable. 

’Tis ftrange, very ftrange, that a man’s confcience fhould 
be able to force his fingers to write whether he will or 
not; and to run him into a fubjeX he more than once, 
at the very time, refolved not to think of. 

Nor is it lefs ftrange, that (no new reafon occurring) 
he fhould, in a day or two more, fo totally change his 
mind; have his mind, I fhould rather fay, fo wholly 
illuminated by gay hopes, and riling profpeXs, as to be 
afhamed of what he had written. 

For, on reperufal of a copy of my letter, which fell into 
my hands by accident, in the hand-writing of my coufin 

Charlotte, 

' v film i\ 

d - , 
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Charlotte, who, unknown to me, had tranfcribed it, I find 
it to be iuch a letter as an enemy would rejoice to fee. 

This I know, that were I to have continued but one 
week more in the way I was in when I wrote the latter 
part of it, I fhould have been confined, and in draw, 
the next: For I now recoiled*, that all my diitemper was 
returning upon me with irrefiftible violence—and that in 
fpite of water-gruel and foupe maigre. 

I own, that I am ftill exceflively grieved at the difap- 
pointment this admirable woman made it To much her 
whimfical choice to give me. But, fince it has thus fallen 
out j fince Ihe was determined to leave the world; and 
fince fhe actually ceafes to be ; ought I, who have finch a 
lhare of life and health in hand, to indulge gloomy re¬ 
flections upon an event that is palled ; and being palled, 
cannot be recalled ?—Have I not had a fpecimen of what 
will be my cafe, if I do ? 

For, Belford (’tis a folly to deny it) I have been, to 
ufe an old word, quite bejiraught. 

Why, why, did my mother bring me up to bear no 
controul ? Why was I fo educated, as that to my very 
tutors it was a requeft, that I lhould not know what con¬ 
tradiction or difappointment was? — Ought lhe not to * 
have known what cruelty there was in her kindnefs ? 

What a punilhment, to have my firft very great difap¬ 
pointment touch my intellect! — And intellects once 
touched—>But that I cannot bear to think of—Only thus 
far ; The very repentance and amendment wilhed me fo 
heartily by my kind and crofs dear, have been invali¬ 
dated and poltponed, who knows for how long ? the 
amendment at leaft:—Can a madman be capable of either ? 

Once touch’d therefore, I mult endeavour to banilh 
thofe gloomy reflections, which might otherwife have 
brought on the right turn of mind; and this, to exprefs 
myfelf in Lord M.’s Ityle, that my wits may not be fent 
a <ivcoll-gathering . 

For, let me moreover own to thee, that Dr. Hale, who 
was my good Aflolfo [You read Ariofto, Jack] and has 
brought me back my nvit-jar, had much ado, by llarving 
diet, by profufe phlebotomy, by flaying bliiters, eylet- 
hole-cupping, a_dark room, a midnight folitude in a mid¬ 
day 
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day fun, to effett my recovery. And now, for my com¬ 
fort, he tells me, that I may ftill have returns upon full 
moons—Horrible! moft horrible !—and muft be as care¬ 
ful of myfelf at both Equino&ials, as Casfar was warned 
to be of the ides of March. 

How my heart fickens at looking back upon what 
I was. Denied the Sun, and all comfort: All my 
viliters, low-born, tiptoe attendants: Even thofe tiptoe 
flaves never approaching me but periodically, armed with 
gallipots, bolus’s, and cephalic draughts; delivering their 
orders to me in hated whifpers; and anfwering other cur¬ 
tain-holding impertinents, inquiring how I was, and how 
I took their execrable potions, whifperingly too ! What 
a curfed hill-life this!—Nothing a&ive in me, or about 
me, but the worm that never dies. 

Again I haften from the recolledlion of fcenes, which 
*will , at times, obtrude themfelves upon me. 

Adieu, Belford ! 

But return me my laft letter—and build nothing upon 
its contents. I muft , I will, I have already , overcome 
thefe fruitlefs gloominefles. Every hour my conftitution 
rifes ftronger and llronger to befriend me ; and, except 
- a tributary figh now and then to the memory of my heart’s 
beloved, it gives me hope, that I fhall quickly be what I 
was,—Life, fpirit, gaiety, and once more the plague of a 
Sex, that has been my plague, and will be every man’s 
plague, at one time or other of his life. 

I repeat my defire, however, that you will write to me 
as ufual. I hope you have good ftore of particulars by 
you to communicate, when I can better bear to hear of 
the difpolitions that were made for all that was mortal of 
my beloved Clarifla. 

But it will be the joy of my heart to be told, that her 
implacable friends are plagued with remorle. Such things 
as thofe you may now fend me : For company in mifery 
is fome relief; efpecially when a man can think thofe he 
hates as miferable as himfelf. 

Once more adieu, Jack l 


LET- 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, E/q; 

I Am preparing to leave this kingdom. Mowbray and 
Tourville promife to give me their company in a 
month or two. 

I’ll give thee my route. 

I fliall firft to Paris; and, for amufement and diverfion 
fake, try to renew fome of my old friendfhips: Thence 
to fome of the German courts: Thence, perhaps, to Vi¬ 
enna : Thence defcend thro' Bavaria and the Tyrol to 
Venice, where I ihall keep the carnival: Thence to Flo¬ 
rence and Turin : Thence again over mount Cenis to 
France : And, when I return again to Paris, fliall expeft 
to fee my friend Belford, who by that time, I doubt not, 
will be all crufted and bearded over with penitence, felf- 
denial, and mortification ; a very anchorite, only an itine¬ 
rant one, journeying over in hope to cover a multitude of 
his own fins, by profelyting his old companion. 

But let me tell thee. Jack, if flock rifes on, as it has 
done fince I wrote my laft letter, I am afraid thou wilt find 
a difficult talk in fucceeding, fhould fuch be thy purpofe. 

Nor, I verily think, can thy own penitence and re¬ 
formation hold. Strong habits are not fo eafily rooted 
out. Old Satan has had too much benefit from thy faith¬ 
ful fervices, for a feries of years, to let thee fo eafily get 
out of his clutches. He knows what will do with thee. 
A fine flrapping Bona Roba, in the Chartres-tafle, but 
well-limb’d, clear-complexion’d, and Turkilh-ey’d j thou 
the firft man with her, or made to believe lb, which is the 
fame thing ; how will thy frofty face fhine upon fuch an 
object! How will thy triftful vifage be illumined by it! 
A compofitiop will be made between thee and the grand 
tempter: Thou wilt promife to do him fuit and fervice 
till old age and inability come. And then will lie, in all 
probability, be fure of thee for ever. For, wert thou to 
outlive thy preient reigning appetites, he will trump up 
fome other darling fin, or make a now fecondary one 
darling, in order to keep thee firmly attached to his in¬ 
fernal intcrefts. Thou wilt continue refolving to amend, 

but 
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but never amending, till grown old before thou art aware, 
(a dozen years after thou art old nvith every-body elfe ) thy 
for-time-built tenement having lafted its allotted period, 
be claps down upon thy grizzled head the univerfal trap¬ 
door: And then all will be over with thee in his own way. 

Thou wilt think thefe hints uncharatteriftic from me.. 
But yet I cannot help warning thee of the danger thou 
art actually in; which is the greater, as thou feemeft not to 
know it. A few words more, therefore, on this fubjeft. 

Thou haft made good refolutions. If thou keepeft them 
not, thQu wilt never be able to keep any. But, neverthe- 
lefs, the devil and thy time of life are againft thee : And 
fix to one thou faileft. Were it only that thou haft re¬ 
folded, fix to one thou faileft. And if thou doft, thou 
wilt become the feoff of men, and the triumph of devils. 
—Then how will I laugh at thee ! For this warning is 
not from principle. Perhaps I wifh it v/ere: But I never 
lyed to man, and hardly ever faid truth to woman. The 
f rft is what all free livers cannot fay : The fecond, what 
every one can. 

I am mad again, by Jupiter !—But, thank my ftars, not 
gloomily To! — Farewel, farewel, farewel, for the third 
or fourth time, concludes 

Thy Lovelace. 

I believe Charlotte and you are in private league to¬ 
gether. Letters, I find, have pafled between her, 
and you, and Lord M. I have been kept ftrangely 
in the dark of late : But will foon break upon 
you all, as the Sun upon a midnight thief. Re¬ 
member, that you never fent me the copy of my 
Beloved’s mil. 

LETTER XC. 

Mr, Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

Friday , Sept . 22. 

J UST as I was fitting down to anfwer yours of the 
14th to the 18th, in order to give you all the con- 
folation in my power, came your revoking letter of Wed - 

nefday. 

I am 

s le ' ■ : 
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I am really concerned, and difappointed, that 1 your firft 
was fo foon followed by one fo contrary to it. 

The (hocking letter you mention, which your friends 
with-hold from you, is indeed from me. They may now, 

I fee, lhew you any-thing. A(k them, then, for that let¬ 
ter, if you think it worth while to read aught about the 
true mother of your mind. 

I will fuppofe, that thou hall juft read the letter thou 
calleft (hocking; and which I intended to be fo. And 
let me a(k, What thou thinkeft of it ? Doft thou not 
tremble at the horrors the vileft of women labours With, 
on the apprehenfions of death, and future judgment ? — 
How fit the refle&ions that muft have been railed by the 
perufal of this letter upon thy yet unclofed eylet-holes ? 
Will not fome ferious thoughts mingle with thy melilot, 
and tear off the callus of thy mind, as that may flay the 
leather from thy back, and as thy epifpaftics may ftrip the 
parchment from thy plotting head ? If not, then indeed 
is thy confcience feared, and no hopes will lie for thee. 

Mr. Belford then gives an account of the voretched Sin¬ 
clair s terrible exit , which he bad jujl then received. 

If this move thee not, I have news to acquaint thee 
with, of another difmal cataftrophe that is but within this 
hour come to my ear, of another of thy bleifed agents. 
Thy Tomlinson !—Dying, and, in all probability, be¬ 
fore this can reach thee, dead, in Maidftone gaol. As 
thou fayft in thy firft letter, ‘ fomething ftrangely retri- 
* butive feems to be working.’ 

This his cafe. He was at the head of a gang of 
fmugglers, endeavouring to carry off run goods, landed laft 
Tueiday, when a party of dragoons came up with them 
in the evening. Some of his comrades fled. M c Donald 
being furrounded, attempted to fight his way thro’, and 
wounded his man ; but having received a (hot in his neck, 
and being cut deeply in the head by a broad fword, lie 
fell from his horfe, was taken, and carried to Maidftone- 
gaol: And there my informant left him, juft dying, and 
allured of hanging if he recover. 

Ablolutely dellitute, he got a kinfman of his to apply to 
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me, and, if in town, to the reft of the confraternity, for 
fomething, not to fupport him was the word (for he ex¬ 
pected not to live till the fellow returned) but to bury him. 

I never employed him but once; and then he ruined, 
my projeCt. I now thank Heaven that he did. But I 
fent him three guineas; and promifed him more, as from 
you, and Mowbray, and Tourville, if he live a few days, 
or to take his tryal. And I put-it upon you to make fur¬ 
ther inquiry of him, and to give him what you think fit. 

His meffenger tells me. That he is very penitent: That 
he weeps continually. He cries out, that he has been the 
vileftof men : Yet palliates, that his necelhties made him 
worfe than he fhould otherwife have been [An excufe 
which none of us can plead] : But that what touched him 
molt of all, was a vile impoiture he was put upon, to ferve 
a certain gentleman of fortune, to the ruin of the molt 
excellent woman that ever lived ; and who, he had heard, 
was dead of grief. 

Let me confider, Lovelace--- Whofe turn can be next ? 
— I with it may not be thine. But fince thou givelt me 
one piece of advice (which I fhould indeed have thought 
out of character, hadft thou not taken pains to convince 
me, that it proceeds not from principle ) I will give thee 
another : And that is, ‘ Profecute, as fall as thou canfl, thy 
* intended tour.’ Change of fcene, and of climate, may 
eftablifh thy health: While this grols air, and the approach 
of winter, may thicken thy blood ; and, with the help of 
a confcience, that is upon the Itruggle with thee, and like 
• a cunning wreftler watches its opportunity to give thee an¬ 
other fall, may make thee miferable for thy life. 

I return your revoked letter. Don’t deilroy it, how¬ 
ever. The fame dialed may one day come in fafhion 
with you again. 

As to the family at Harlowe-Place, I have mod affeCt - 
ing letters from Colonel Morden relating to their grief and 
diltrefs. You, to whom the occafion is owing, do well 
to rejoice in their compunClion : But, as one well ob- 
lerves, Aver ft as they were to you , they muft and they 
would have been reconciled in time , had you done her jujlice. 

1 fhould be forry, if T could not fay, that what you 
have warned me of in fport , makes me tremble in eamejl . 
f I hope 
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I hope (for this is a ferious fubjeCt with me, tho’ nothing 
can be fo with you) that I never fhall deferve, by my 
apoftafy, to be the feoff of men, and the triumph of devils. 

All that you fay, of the difficulty of conquering rooted 
habits, is but too true. Tbofe, and time of life, are in¬ 
deed too much again!! me : But, when I reflect upon the 
ends, (fome untimely) of thofe of our companions whom 
we have formerly loft ; upon Belton’s miferable exit ; up¬ 
on the howls and fereams of Sinclair, which are Rill in 
my ears j and now upon your miferable Tomlinfon ; and 
compare their ends with the happy and defirable end of 
the inimitable Mils Harlowe ; I hope I have reafon to 
think my footing morally fecure. Your caution, never- 
thelefs, will be of ufe, however you might defign it; 
And fince I know my weak fide, I will endeavour to for¬ 
tify myfelf in that quarter by marriage, as foon as I can 
make myfelf worthy of the confidence and efteem of fome 
virtuous woman ; and, by this means, become the lub- 
jecl of your envy, rather than of your feoffs. 

I have already begun my retributory purpofes, as I may * 
call them. I have fettled an annual fuin for life upon-poor 
John Loftus, whom I difabled, while he was endeavouring 
to proteCt his young miftrefs from my lawlefs attempts. I 
rejoice, that I fucceeded not in that; as I do in recollect¬ 
ing many others of the like fort, in which I mifearried. 

Poor Farley, who had become a bankrupt, I have fet 
up again : But have declared, that the annual allowance 
I make her fhall ceafe, if I hear fhe returns to her former 
courles: And I have made her accountable for her con¬ 
duct to the good widow Lovick, whom I have taken, at a 
liandfome falary, for my houfekeeper at Edgeware (for I 
have let the houfe at Watford) ; and fhe is to difpenfe the 
quarterly allotment to her, as fhe merits. 

This good woman fhall have other matters of the like 
nature under her care, as we grow better acquainted : And 
I make no doubt that fhe will anfwer my expectations, and 
that I fhall be both confirmed and improved by her con- 
verfation : For fhe fhall generally fit at my own table. ^ 

The undeferved fufferings of Mifs Clariffa Harlowe, 
her exalted merit, her exemplary preparation, and her 
happy end, will be Handing fubjeCts with us. 

She 

Go gle 
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She (hall read to me, when I have no company ; write 
for me, out of books, paflages (he (hall recommend. Her 
years (turn’d of fifty) and her good character, will fecure 
me from fcandal; and I have great pleafure in reflecting, 
that I (hall be better myfelf for making her happy. 

Then, whenever I am in danger, I will read l'ome of the 
admirable lady’s papers : Whenever I would abhor my 
former ways, I will read fome of thine, and copies of my 
own. 

The confequence of all this will be, that I (hall be the 
delight of my own relations of both fexes, who were wont 
to look upon me as a loft man. I (hall have good order 
in my own family, becaufe I (hall give the example my¬ 
felf. I (hall be vifited and refpeCted, not perhaps by 
Lovelace, by Mowbray, and by Tourville, bccaufe they 
cannot fee me upon the old terms, and will not, perhaps, 

^ fee me upon the new, but by the bed and worthieft gentle¬ 
men, clergy as well as laity, all around me. I fhall look 
upon my pall: follies with contempt; upon my old compa¬ 
nions with pity. Oaths and curfes (hall be for ever banillied 
from my mouth : In their place fhall fucceed converfation 
becoming a rational being, and a gentleman. And in- 
ltead of aCts of offence , fubjeCting me perpetually to aCts 
of defence, will I endeavour to atone for my paft evils, by 
doing all the good in my power, and by becoming an uni- 
verfal benefactor to the extent of that power. 

Now, tell me, Lovelace, upon this faint (ketch of what 
I hope to do, and to be, if this be not a fcheme infinitely 
preferable to the wild, the pernicious, the dangerous ones, 
both to body and foul, which we have purfued ? 

I wi(h I could make my (ketch as amiable to you, as it 
appears to me. I wifti it with all my foul: For f always 
loved you. It has been my misfortune that I did : For 
this led me into infinite riots and follies, which otherwife, 
I verily think, I (hould not have been guilty of. 

YoUj have a great deal more to anfwer for, than I have, 
were it only iii the temporal ruin of this admirable wo¬ 
man. Let me now, while yet you have youth, and 
health, and intellect, prevail upon you : For I am afraid, 
very much afraid, that fuch is the enormity of this Angle 
wickednefs, in depriving the world of fuch a (hining light, 
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that if you do not quickly reform, it will be out of youn 
power to reform at all; and that Providence, which has 
already given you the fates of your agents Sinclair and 
Tomlinfon to take warning by, will not let the principal 
offender efcape, if he flight the warning. 

You will, perhaps, laugh at me for thefe ferious reflec¬ 
tions. Do, if you will. I had rather you fhould laugh 
at me for continuing in this way of thinking and a&ing, 
than triumph over me, as you threaten, on my fwerving 
from purpofes I have determined upon with fuch good 
reafon, and from fuch good examples. 

And fo much for this fubjeCl at prefent. 

I fhould be glad to know when you intend to fet out. 
I have too much concern for your welfare, not to wifh 
you in a thinner air, and more certain climate. 

What have Tourville and Mowbray to do, that 
they cannot fet out with you ? They will not covet 
my company, I dare fay ; and I fhall not be able to en¬ 
dure theirs, when you are gone: Take them therefore 
with you. 

I will not, however, forfwear making you a vifit at 
Paris, at your return from Germany and Italy: But hardly 
with the hope of reclaiming you, if due reflection upon 
what I have fet before you, and upon what you have 
written in your two laft, will not by that time have done it. 

I fuppofe I fhall fee you before you go. Once more, I 
wifh you were gone. This heavy ifland-air cannot do 
for you what that of the continent will. 

I do not think I ought to communicate with you, as I 
ufed to do, on this fide the Channel: Let me then hear 
from you on the oppofite fhore, and you fhall command 
the pen, as you pleafe; and, honeftly, the power, of 

J. Belforb. 


LETTER XCI. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Tucfday , Sept. z6. 

ATE, I believe in my confcience, fpins threads for 
tragedies, on purpofe for thee to weave with.—Thy 
Watford uncle, poor Belton, the fair Inimitable (Exalted 
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creature ! and is Hie to be found in fuch a lift!) the ac- 
curfed woman, and Tomlinfon, feem to have been all 
doomed to give thee a theme for the.Difmal and the Hor¬ 
rible !—And, by my foul, as Lord M. would phrafe it, 
thou doji work it going. 

That’s the horrid thing: A man cannot begin to think, 
but caufes for thought croud in upon him : The gloomy 
takes place; and mirth and gaiety abandon his heart for 
ever! 

Poor M c Donald! — I am really forry for the fel¬ 
low. — He was an ufeful, faithful, folemn varlet, who 
could aft incomparably any part given him, and knew 
not what a blulh was.—He really took honeft pains for 
me in the laft affair; which has colt him and me fo dearly 
in refleftion. Often gravell’d, as we both were, yet was 
he never daunted. — Poor M c Donald, I muft once more 
fay !—For carrying on a folemn piece of roguery, he had 
no equal. 

I was fo folicitous to know if he were really as bad as 
thou haft a knack of painting every-body whom thou 
fingleft out to exercife thy murdering pen upon, that I 
dil'patched a man and horfe to Maidftone, as foon as I had 
thine; and had word brought me, that he died in two 
hours after he had received thy three guineas. And all 
thou wroteft of his concern in relation to the ever-dear 
Mifs Harlowe, it fetems, was true. 

I can’t help it, Belford !—I have only to add, that it is 
happy that the poor fellow lived not to be hanged ; as it 
feems he would have been : For who knows, as he had 
got into fuch a penitential ftrain, what might have been 
in his dying fpeech ? 

When a man has not great good to comfort himfelf 
with, it is right to make the beft of the little that may of¬ 
fer. There never was any difeomfort happened to mortal 
man, but lome little ray of confolation would dart in, if 
the wretch was not fo much a wretch, as to draw, inftead 
of undraw , the curtain, to keep it out. 

And fo much, at this time, and for ever, for poor Capt. 
Tomlinfon, as J called him. 

Your folicitude to get me out of this heavy changeable 
climate, exaftly tallies with every'body’s here. They all 

believe. 
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believe, that travelling will eftablilh me. Yet I think I 
am quite well. Only thefe plaguy new's and full's, and 
the equinoctials, fright me a little when I think of them ; 
and that is always: For the whole family are continually 
ringing thefe changes in my ears, and are more feduloufly 
intent, than I can well account for, to get me out of the 
kingdom. 

But wilt thou write often, when I am gone ? Wilt thou 
then piece the thread where thou brokeft it off? Wilt thou 
give me the particulars of their diftrefs, who were my 
auxiliaries in bringing on the event that affedls me r — 
Nay, principals rather: Since, fay what thou wilt, what 
did I do worth a woman’s breaking her heart for ? 

Faith and troth, Jack, I have had very hard ulage, as I 
have often faid :—To have fuch a plaguy ill name given 
me, pointed at, fcreamed out upon, run away from, as a 
mad dog would be j all my own friends ready to renounce 
me!— 

Yet I think I deferve it all: For have I not been as 
ready to give up myfelf, as others are to condemn me ? 

What madnefs, what folly, this!—Who will take the 
part of a man that condemns himfelf ?—Who can ? He 
that pleads guilty to an indi&ment, leaves no room for 
ought but the fentence. Out upon me, for an impolitic 
wretch ! I have not the art of the lead artful of any of 
our Chriftian princes; who every day are guilty of 
ten times worfe breaches of faith ; and yet, ifluing out a 
manifefto, they wipe their mouths, and go on from in- 
fra&ion to infra&ion, from robbery to robbery ; commit 
devaluation upon devallation; and dellroy—for their glory! 
And are rewarded with the names of Conquerors , and are 
dubb’d Le Grand ; praifcd, and even deified, by orators 
and poets, for their butcheries and depredations. 

While I,-a poor, ftngle, harmlefs prowler; at lead: co?n - 
faratinjely harmlefs ; in order to fatisfy my hunger, fteal 
but one poor lamb ; and every mouth is opened, every 
hand is lifted up, againft me. 

Nay, as I have juft now heard, I am to be inanifefloed. 
againft, tho’ no prince: For Mifs Howe threatens to have 
the cafe publilhed to the whole world. 

I have a good mind not to oppofe it; and to write an 

anfwer 
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anfwer to it, as Toon as it comes forth, and exculpate my- 
felf, by throwing all the fault upon the old ones. And 
this I have to plead, fuppofing all that my word enemies can 
allege againft me were true,— That I am not anlwerable 
for all the extravagant and unforefeen confcquences that 
this affair has been attended with. 

And this I will prove demonftrably by a cafe, which, 
but a few hours ago, I put to Lord M. and to the two 
Mifles Montague. This it is: 

Suppofe A y a mifer, had hid a parcel .of gold in a fe« 
cret place , in order to keep it there, till he could lend 
it out at extravagant intereft. 

Suppofe B in fuch great want of this treafure, as to be 
unable to live without it. 

And fuppofe A f the mi/cry has fuch an opinion of B , 
the wanter y that he would rather lend it to him, than 
to any mortal living ; but yet, tho’ he has no other 
ufe in the world for it, infills upon very uncon¬ 
scionable terms. 

2? would gladly pay common intereft for it; but would 
be undone (in his own opinion, at lead, and that is 
every thing to him) if he complied with the mifer’s 
terms ; fince he would be fure to be foon thrown in¬ 
to gaol for the debt, and made a prifoner for life. 
Wherefore gueffing (being an arch, penetrating fel¬ 
low) where the fweet hoard lies, he Jearchcs lor it, 
when the mifer is in a profound Jleepy finds it, and runs 
away with it. 

By in this cafe, can be only a thief that’s plain, Jack. 

Here Mifs Montague put in very fmartly. — A thief. 
Sir, faid lhe, that Heals what is and ought to be dearer 
to me than my life, deferves lefs to be forgiven, than he 
who murders me. 

But what is this, coufin Charlotte, faid I, that is dearer 
to you, than your life ? Your honour , you’ll fay—I will 
npt talk to a lady (I never did) in a way lhe cannot an¬ 
fwer me—But in the inftance for which I put my cafe 
(allowing all you attribute to the phantom) what honour 
is loft, where the will is not violated, and the perfon can¬ 
not help it ? But, with refpedl to the cafe put, how knew 
X qi. VII. - we, 
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we, till the theft <was committed that the mifer did actu¬ 
ally fet fo romantic a value upon the treafure ? 

Both my coufins were filent ; and my Lord curfed me, 
becaufe he could not anfwer me ; and I proceeded. 

Well then, the refult is, that B can only be a thief; 
that’s plain—To purfue, therefore, my cafe — 

Suppofe this fame miferly A , on awaking, and fearch- 
ing for, and finding his treafure gone, takes it fo 
much to heart, that he'ftarves himfelf; 

Who but himfelf is to blame for that ?—Would either 
Equity, Law, or Confcience, hang B for a murder ? 

And now to apply, faid I —— 

None of your applications, cried my coufins, both in 
a breath. 

None of your applications, and be d—n’d to you, the 
palfionate Peer. 

Well then, returned I, I am to conclude it to be a cafe 
fo plain, that it needs none ;• looking at the two girls, who 
tried for a blufh apiece. And I hold myfelf, of confe¬ 
quence, acquitted of the death . 

Not fo, cried my Lord [Peers are judges, thou knoweft. 
Jack, in the laft refort]: For if, by committing an un¬ 
lawful adt, a capital crime is the confequence, you are 
anfwerable for both. 

Say you fo, my good Lord ?— But will you take upon 
you to lay, fuppofing (as in the prefent cafe) a Rape (faving 
your prefence, coufin Charlotte, faving your prefence, 
coufin Patty); Is death the natural confequence of a Rape? 
—rDid you ever hear, my Lord, or did you. Ladies, that 
it was?—And if not the natural confequence, and a lady 
will dellroy herfelf, whether by a lingering death, as of 
grief; or by the dagger, as Lucretia did ; Is there more 
than one fault the man's ?—Is not the other hers ?—Were 
it not fo, let me tell you, my dears, chucking each of 
my blufhing coufins under the chin, we either have had 
no men fo wicked as young Tarquin was, or no women 
fo virtuous as Lucretia, in the fpace of—How many thou- 
fand years, my Lord ?—And fo Lucretia is recorded as a 
fir.gle wonder! 

You may believe I was cry’d out upon. People who 

cannot 
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cannot anfwer, will rave: And this they all did. But T 
infilled upon it to them, and fo I do to you, Jack, that I 
ought to be acquitted of every-thing but a common theft, 
a private larceny, as the lawyers call it, in this point. And 
were my life to be a forfeit to the Law, it would not be 
for murder. 

Befides, as I told them, there was a circumftance ftrong- 
ly in my favour in this cafe: For I would have been glad, 
with all my foul, to have purchafed my forgivenefs by a 
compliance with the terms I firft boggled at. And this I 
offered; and my Lord, and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, 
and my two coufins, and all my coufms coufins, to the 
fourteenth generation, would have been bound for me— 
But it would n,ot do : The fweet mifer would break her 
heart, and die ; and how could I help it ? 

Upon the whole. Jack, had not the lady died, would 
there have been half fo much faid of it, as there is ? Was 
I the caufe of her death ? or. Could I help it ? And have 
there not been, in a million of cafes like this, nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine thoufand that have not ended as this 
has ended ?—How hard, then, is my fate ! — Upon my 
foul, I won’t bear it as I have done; but, inftead of take- 
ing guilt to myfelf, claim pity. And this (fince yefterday 
cannot be recalled) is the only courfe I can purfue to make 
myfelf eafy. Proceed anon. 

LETTER XCII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq ; 

T> U T what a pretty fcheme of life hafl: thou drawn out 
•*-* for thyfelf, and thy old widow ! By my foul, Jack, 
I am mightily taken with it. There is but one thing 
wanting in it; and that will come of courfe: Only to be 
in the commiffion, and one of the quorum. Thou art aL» 
ready provided with a clerk, as good as thou’lt want; 
for thou underftandeft Law, and fhe Confidence : A 
good Lord Chancellor between ye!—I fhould take prodi¬ 
gious pleafure to hear thee decide in a baftard cafe, upon 
thy new notions, and old remembrances. 

But raillery apart [All gloom at heart, by Jupiter ? al- 
tho’ the pen and the countenance affume airs of levity!] : 
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If, after all, thou canft fo eafdy repent and reform, as 
thou thinkeft thou canft : If thou canft thus ffiake off thy 
old fins, and thy old habits: And if thy old mafter will 
fo readily difmifs fo tried and fo faithful a fervant, and 
permit thee thus calmly to enjoy thy new fyftem; no room 
for fcandal; all temptation ceafmg : And if at laft (thy 
reformation warranted and approved by time) thou mar- 
rieft, and liveft honeft :—Why, Belford, I cannot but fay, 
that if all thefe I F’s come to pafs, thou ftandeft a good 
chance to be a happy man ! 

All I think, as I told thee in my laft, is, that the devil 
knows his owm intereft too well, to let thee off fo eafily. 
Thou thyfelf telleft me, that we cannot repent when we 
will. And indeed I found it fo : For, in my lucid inter¬ 
vals, I made good refolutions: But, as health turned its 
blyth fide to me, and opened my profpeds of recovery, 
all my old inclinations and appetites returned ; and this 
letter, perhaps will be a thorough convidion to thee, 
that I am as wild a fellow as ever, or in the way to be fo. 

Thou afkeft me, very ferioufly. If, upon the faint fketch 
thou haft drawn, thy new fcheme be not infinitely prefer¬ 
able to any of thofe which we have fo long purfued ?— 
Why, Jack—Let me refled—Why, Belford—I can’t fay 
but it is. It is really, as Biddy in the play fays, a good 
comfortable fcheme. 

But when thou telleft me, That it was thy misfortune 
to love me, becaufe thy value for me made thee a wickeder 
man than otherwife thou wouldft have been; I defire thee 
to revolve this affertion : And I am perfuaded, that thou 
wilt not find thyfelf in fo right a train as thou imagined. 

No falfe colourings, no glofles, does a true penitent 
atm at. Debafement, diffidence, mortification, contrition, 
are all near of kin. Jack, and infeparable from a repentant 
fpirit.—If thou knovveft not this, thou art not got three 
fteps (out of threefcore) towards repentance and amend¬ 
ment. And let me remind thee, before the grand accufer 
comes to do it, that thou wert ever above being a paffive 
follower in iniquity. Tho’ thou hadft not fo good an in¬ 
vention as he to whom thou writeft, thou hadft a$ ad- 
ive an heart for mifehief, as ever I met with in man. 

Then for improving an hint, thou wert always a true 

Englilh- 
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Englifhman. I never ftarted a roguery, that did not come 
out of thy forge in a manner ready anvilled and ham¬ 
mered for execution, when I have fometimes been at a lofs 
to make any-thing of it myfelf. 

What indeed made me appear to be more wicked than 
thee, was, that I being a handfome fellow, and thou an 
ugly one, when we had ftarted a game, and hunted it 
dovvni the poor frighted pufs generally chofc to throw 
herfelf into my paws, rather than into thine : And then, 
difappointed, haft thou wiped thy blubber-lips, and march¬ 
ed off to ftart a new game, calling me a wicked fellow all 
the while. 

In Ihort, Bel ford, thou wert an excellent farter and 
fetter. The old women were not afraid for their daugh¬ 
ters, when they favv fuch a face as thine. But, when I 
came, whip, was the key turned upon their girls. And 
yet all fignified nothing; for Love, upon occafion, will 
draw an elephant thro’ a key-hole. But for thy Heart, 
Bel ford, who ever doubted that ? 

Nor even in this affair, that fticks moft upon me, and 
which my confcience makes fuch a handle of againft me, 
art thou fo innocent as thou fanfieft thyfelf. Thou wilt 
flare at this : But it is true ; and I will convince thee of 
it in an inftant. 

Thou fayft, thou wouldft have faved the lady from the 
ruin fhe met with. 7 'hou art a pretty fellow for this: For 
b<nv wouldft thou have faved her ? What methods didlt 
thou take to fave her ? 

Thou kneweft my defigns all along. Hadft thou a 
mind to make thyfelf a good title to the merit to which 
thou now pretended; to lay claim, thou fhouldeft, like a 
true knight-errant, have fought to fet the lady free from 
her inchanted caftle. Thou fhouldft have apprifed her of 
her danger ; have ftolen in, when the giant was out of the 
way ; or, hadft thou the true fpirit of chivalry upon thee, 
and nothing elfe would have done, have killed the giant; 
and then fomething wouldft thou have had to brag of. 

* O but the giant was my friend : He repofed a confi- 
* dence in me : And 1 ftiould have betrayed my friend, 
‘ and his confidence! ’ This thou wouldft have pleaded, 
no doubt. But try this plea upon thy prefent principles, 
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and thou wilt fee what a caitiff thou wcrt to let it have 
weight with thee, upon an occafion where a breach of corf•* 
fidence is more excufeable than to keep the fecret. 

Thou canft not pretend, and I know thou wilt ndt, that 
thou wert afraid of thy life by taking fuch a meafure : For 
a braver fellow lives not, nor a more fearlefs, than Jack 
Belford. I remember feveral inilances, and thou canft 
not forget them, where thou haft ventured thy bones, ihy 
neck, thy life, againft numbers, in a caufe of roguery; 
and hadft thou had a fpark of that virtue, which now thou 
art willing to flatter thyfelf thou haft, thou wouldft furely 
have run a rifk to fave an innocence, and a virtue, that it 
became every man to proteCt and efpoufe. This is the 
truth of the cafe, greatly as it makes againft myfelf. But 
I hate an hypocrite from my foul. 

I believe I ihould have killed thee at the time, if I could, 
hadft thou betrayed me thus. But I am fure now, that I 
Would have thanked thee for it, with all my heart ; and 
thought thee more a father, and a friend, than my real 
father, and my beft friend—And it was natural for thee to 
think, with fo exalted a merit as this lady had, that this 
would have been the cafe, when confideration took place 
of palfton; or, rather, when that damn’d fondnefs for in¬ 
trigue ceafed, which never was my pride fo much, as it i$ 
now, upon reflection, my curfe. 

Set about defending thyfelf, and I will probe thee ftill 
deeper, and conviCt thee ftill more effectually, that thou 
haft more guilt than merit even in this affair. And as to 
all the others, in which we have hunted in couples, thou 
wert always the forwardeft whelp, and more ready, by far, 
to run away with me, than I with thee. Yet canft thou 
now compofe thy horfe-mufcles, and cry out, How much 
more haft thou, Lovelace, to anfwer for, than I have!— 
Saying nothing , neither, when thou fayft this, were it true: 
—For thou wilt not be tried, when the tune comes, by 
contpartfon. 

In ffort, thou mayft, at this rate, fo miferably deceive 
thyfelf, that, notwithftanding all thy felf-denial and mor¬ 
tification, when thou clofeft thy eyes, thou mayft perhaps 
open them in a place where thou thoughteft leaft to be. 

However, confult thy old woman on this fubjeCt. T 
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fhall be thought to be out of chara&er, if I go on in this 
drain. But really, as to a title to merit in this affair, I 
do affure thee, Jack, that thou lefs defer veil praife than 
an horfe-pond : And I wilh I had the foufing of thee. 

CV5 cy^ 

I a m actually now employed in taking leave of my 
friends in the country. I had once thoughts of taking 
Tomlinfon, as I called him, with me : But his dediny 
has fruftrated that intention. 

Next Monday I think to fee you in town; and then 
you, and I, and Mowbray, andTourville, will laugh off 
that evening together. They will both accompany me 
(as I expect you will) to Dover, if not crofs the water. I 
mull leave you and them good friends. They take ex¬ 
tremely amifs the treatment you have given them in your 
lad letters. They fay, you drike at their underltandings. 

I laugh at them; and tell them, that thofe people w'ho 
have leaft , are the moll apt to be angry when it is called 
in queftion. 

Make up all the papers and narratives you can fpare 
me againll the time. The Will particularly I expect to 
take with me. Who knows but that thofe things, which 
will help to fecure you in the way you are got into, may 
convert me? 

Thou talked of a wife, Jack: What thinkeftthou of 
our Charlotte ? Her family and fortune, I doubt, accord¬ 
ing to thy fcheme, are a little too high. Will thofe be 
an obje&ion ? Charlotte is a fmart girl. For piety (thy 
prefent turn) I cannot fay much: Yet fhe is as ferious as 
mod of her Sex, at her time of life—Would flaunt it a 
little, I believe too, like the red of them, were her repu¬ 
tation under covert. 

But it won’t do neither, now I think of it:—Thou art 
fo homely, and fo aukw'ard a creature ! Had fuch a boat- 
fwain like air !—People would think (he had picked thee 
up in Wapping, or Rotherhith ; or in going to fee fome 
new (hip launched, or to view the docks at Chatham, or 
Portfmouth. So gaudy and fo clumfy ! Thy tawdrinefs 
won’t do with Charlotte! — So fit thee down contented, 
Belford. 

cu 
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Yet would I fain fecure thy morals too, if matrimony 
will do it. 

Lei me fee!—Now I have it. 

Has not the widow Lovick a daughter, or a niece ? It is 
not every girl of fortune and family that will go to prayers 
with thee once or twice a day . Butfince thou art for take- 
ing a wife to mortify with, what if thou married the wi¬ 
dow herfclf ?—She will then have a double concern in thy 
converfion. You and (he may tete a tete pafs many a 
comfortable winter’s evening together, comparing expe¬ 
riences , as the good folks call them. 

I am ferious, Jack. Faith I am. And I would have 
thee take it into thy wife confideration. 


LETTER XCIII. 


Mr. B £ l f o R d, To Colonel Morden. 

iThurfday , Sept. 21 . 


G IVE me leave, dear Sir, to add refs myfelf to you 
in a very ferious and folemn manner on a fubjedt 
that I mull not, cannot difpenfe with ; as I promifed the 
divine lady, that I would do every-thing in my power to 
prevent that further mifehief which fhe was fo very appre¬ 
hend ve of. 

I will not content rnyfelf with diflant hints. It is 
with very great concern that I have juft now heard of a 
declaration which you are faid to have made to your rela¬ 
tions at Harlowe-Place, That you will not reft till you 
have avenged your coufin’s wrongs upon Mr. Lovelace. 

Far be it from me to offer to defend the unhappy man, 
or even unduly to extenuate his crime : But yet I muft fay, 
that the family, by their perfecutions of the dear lady at 
frft, and by their implacablenefs afterwards, ought, at 
leaf, to Jbare the blame with him. There is even great 
reafon to believe, that a lady of fuch a religious turn, her 
virtue neither to be furprifed nor corrupted, her will in¬ 
violate, would have got over a mere perjonal injury ; efpe- 
cially as he would have done all that was in his power to 
repair it; and as, from the application of all his family in 
his favour, and other circumllances attending his fincere 
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and voluntary offer, the lady might have condefcended, 
with greater glory to herfelf, than if he had never offended. 

When I have the pleafure of feeing you next, I will 
acquaint you. Sir, with all the circumftances of this me¬ 
lancholy ftory ; from which you will fee, that Mr. Love¬ 
lace was extremely ill-treated, at ffrft, by the whole fa¬ 
mily, this admirable lady excepted. This exception, I 
know, heightens his crime : But as his principal intention 
was but to try her virtue ; and that he became fo earned 
a fuppliant to her for marriage; and as he has differed fo 
deplorably in the lofs of his reafon, for not having it in 
his power to repair her wrongs; I prefume to hope, that 
much is to be pleaded againft fuch a refolution as you are 
faid to have made. 

I will read to you at the fame time fome paffages from 
letters of his; two of which (one but this moment re¬ 
ceived) will convince you, that the unhappy man, who 
is but now recovering his intellects, needs no greater pu- 
nilhment than what he has from his own reflections. 

J have juft now read over the copies of the dear lady’s 
pofthumous letters. I fend them all to you, except that 
directed for Mr. Lovelace ; which I referve till I have the 
pleafure of feeing you. Let me intreat you to read once 
more that to yourfelf; and that to her brother ( a) j which 
latter I now fend you; as they are in point to the prefent 
fubjeCt. 

I think, Sir, they are unanfwerable. Such, at leaft, is 
the effeCt they have upon me, that I hope I fhall never be 
provoked to draw my fvvord again in a private quarrel. 

To the weight thefe muft needs have upon you, let me 
add, that the unhappy man has given no nenv occafion of 
offence, fince your vifit to him at Lord M’s, when you 
were fo well fatisfied of his intention to repair his crimes, 
that you yourfelf urged to your dear coufln her forgive- 
nefs of him. 

Let me alfo f tho’ I prefume to hope there is no need, 
when'you coolly conflder every-thing) remind you of your 
own promife to your departing coufln; relying upon 
which, her laft moments were the eafler. 
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My dear colonel Morden, the higheft injury was to her : 
Her family all have a fhare in the caufe: She forgives it: 
Why fhould we not endeavour to imitate what we admire ? 

You afked me. Sir, when in town. If a brave man could 
be a premeditatedly bale one ?—Generally fpeaking, I be¬ 
lieve Bravery and Bafenefs are incompatible. But Mr. 
Lovelace’s charadter, in the inftance before us, affords a 
proof of the truth of the common obfervation, That there 
is no general rule but has its exceptions: For England, I 
believe, as gallant a nation as it is deemed to be, has not 
in it a braver fpirit than his; nor a man who has greater 
Ikill at his weapons ; nor more calmnefs with his fkill. 

I mention not this with a thought that it can affedt Col. 
Morden j who, if he be not with-held by superior Mo¬ 
tives, as well as influenced by thofe I have reminded him 
of, will tell me, That this fkill, and this bravery, will 
make him the more worthy of being called upon by him. 

To thefe superior motives then I refer myfelf: And 
with the greater confidence ; as a purfuit ending in blood 
would not, at this time , have the plea lie for it with any¬ 
body f which fudden paflion might have with fome: But 
would be conftrued by all, to be a cool and deliberate adt 
of revenge for an evil abfolutely irretrievable: An adt, 
which a brave and noble fpirit, fuch as the gentleman’s to 
whom I now write, is not capable of. 

Excufe me. Sir, for the fake of my executorial duty and 
promife, keeping in eye the dear lady’s perfonalinjunctions, 
as well as written will , inforced by letters pof humous. 
Every article of which (folicitous as we both are to fee it 
duly performed) fhe would have difpenfed with, rather 
than farther mifchief fhould happen on her account. I 

am. 

Dear S r R, 

Tour affectionate and faithful Servant, 

John Belford. 

The following is the pofhutnous letter to Col. Morden, re¬ 
ferred. to in the above* 
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LETTER XCIV. 


Superfcribcd, 


¥0 my beloved Coufm W illiam Morden, Efa 


To be delivered after my death . 


My dearejl Coufin , 

S it is uncertain, from my prefent weak date, whe- 



•L ther, if living, I may be in a condition to receive as 
I ought the favour you intend me of a vifit, when you 
come to London, I take this opportunity to return you, 
while able, the humble acknowlcgements of a grateful 
heart, for all your goodnefs to me from childhood till 
now : And more particularly for your prefent kind inter- 
portion in my favour—God Almighty for ever blefs you, 
dear Sir, for the kindnefs you endeavoured to procure for 
me. 

One principal end of my writing to you in this folemn 
manner, is, to beg of you, which I do with the utmoft 
earneflnefs, that when you come to hear the particulars of 
my ftory, you will not fuffer active refentment to take 
place in your generous bread on my account. 

Remember, my dear coufm, that vengeance is God’s 
province; and he has undertaken to repay it; nor will 
you, I hope, invade that province:— Efpecially as there 
is no necefiity for you to attempt to vindicate my fame 5 
iince the offender himfelf (before he is called upon ) has 
flood forth, and offered to do me all the juflice that you 
could have extorted from him, had I lived: And when 
your own perfon may be endangered by running an equal 
rifque with a guilty man. 

Duelling, Sir, I need not tell you, who have adorned a 
public character, is not only an ufurpation of the Divine 
prerogative; but it is an infult upon magiflracy and good 
government. ’Tis an impious a< 5 t. ’Tis an attempt to 
take away a life that ought not to depend upon a private 
fvvord : An adt, the confequence of which is to hurry a 
foul (all its fins upon its head) into perdition; endan¬ 
gering that of the poor triumpher — Since neither intend 
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Divine mercy, in an opportunity for repen f ance, wliich 
each prefumes to hope for himfelf. 

Seek not then, I befeech you, Sir, to aggravate my 
fault, by a purfuit of blood, which muft neceffarily be 
deemed a confequence of it. Give not the unhappy man 
the merit (were you affuredly to be the vi&or) of falling 
by your hand. At prefent he is the perfidious,, the in¬ 
grateful deceiver; but will not the forfeiture of his life, 
and the probable lofs of his foul, be a dreadful expia¬ 
tion for having made me miferable for a few months only, 
and thro’ that mifery, by the Divine favour, happy to all 
Eternity ? 

In fuch a cafe, my coufin, where (hall the evil flop ? 
And who fhall avenge on you ?—And who on your aven¬ 
ger? 

Let the poor man’s confcience then, dear Sir, avenge 
me. He will one day find punifhment more than enough 
from that. Leave him to the chance of repentance. If 
the Almighty will give him time for it, why fhould you 
deny it him r— Let him flill be the guilty aggreffor; and 
let no one fay, ClarifTa Harlowe is now amply revenged 
in his fall; or, in the cafe of yours (which Heaven avert!) 
that her fault, inflead of being buried in her grave, is per¬ 
petuated,, and aggravated, by a lofs far greater than that 
of herfelf. n 

Often, Sir, has the more guilty been the vanquifher of 
the lefs. An Earl of Shrewfbury, in the reign of Charles 
II. as I have read, endeavouring to revenge the greatell 
injury that man can do to man, met with his death at Barn- 
El riis, from the hand of the ignoble Duke who had vilely 
dilhonoured him. Nor can it be thought an unequal dif- 
penfation, were it generally to happen, that the ufurper of 
the Divine prerogative fhould be punifhed for his pre- 
fumption by the man whom he fought to dellroy, and 
who, however prc<viouJly criminal, is put, in this cafe, up¬ 
on a neceffary a£t of felf-defence. 

May Heaven prote£l you. Sir, in all your ways; and, 
once more I pray, reward yV)u for all your kindnefs to 
me: A kindnefs fo worthy o fyour heart, and fo exceed- 
ingly grateful to mine : That of feeking to make peace, 
, and to reconcile parents to a once beloved child ; uncles 

to 
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to a niece late their favourite; and a brother and filler to 
a filler whom once they thought not unworthy of that ten¬ 
der relation. A kindnefs fo greatly preferable to the ven¬ 
geance of the murdering fword. 

Be a comforter, dear Sir, to my honoured parents, as 
you have been to me: And may we, thro’ the Divine 
goodnefs to us both, meet in that blefied Eternity, into 
which, as I humbly trull, I lhall have entered when you 
read This. 

So prays, and to her latell hour will pray, my dear 
coufin Morden, my Friend, my Guardian, but not my 
Avenger—[Dear Sir! remember That!]— 

Tour ever-affettionate and obliged 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

LETTER XCV. 

CjWMorden, 7a John Belford, Efq\ 
Dear Sir , Sat. Sept. 23. • 

I A M very forry, that any-thing you have heard I have 
faid Ihould give you uneafinefs. 

I am obliged to you for the letters you have communi¬ 
cated to me ; and ftill further for your promife to favour 
me with others occafionally. 

All that relates to my dear coufin I lhall be glad to fee, 
be it from whom it will. 

I leave to your own difcretion, what may or may not be 
proper for Mifs Howe to fee from fo free a pen as mine. 

I admire her fpirit. Were Ihe a /nan, do you think. 
Sir, Jbe would, at this time , have your advice to take upon 
fuch a fubjedt as that you write upon ? 

Fear not, however, that your communications lhall put 
me upon any meafures that otherwife I Ihould not have 
taken. The wickednefs, Sir, is of fuch a nature, as admits 
not of aggravation. 

Yet 1 do allure you, that I have not made any refolu- 
tions that will be a tie upon me. 

I have indeed exprelfed myfelf with vehemence upon 
the occafion. Who could forbear to do fo ? But it is nit 
my way to refolve in matters of moment, till opportu¬ 
nity brings the execution of my purpofes within my reach. 

We 
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We fhall fee what manner of Spirit this young man will be 
aCted by, on his recovery. If he continue to brave and 
defy a family, which he has fo irreparably injured—If— 
But refolutions depending upon future contingencies are 
bell left to future determination, as I juft now hinted. 

Mean time, I will own, that I think my coufin’s argu¬ 
ments unanfwerable. No good man but muft be concluded 
by them.—But, alas! Sir, who is good? 

As to your arguments; I hope you will believe me, 
when I afiure you, as I now do, that your opinion, and 
your reafonings, have, and will always have, great and 
deferved weight with me: And that I refpeCt you ftill 
more than I did, if poflible, for your expoftulations in fa¬ 
vour of the end of my coufin’s pious injunctions to me. 
They come from yew, Sir, with the greateft propriety, as 
her executor and reprefentative; and likewife as you are 
a man of humanity, and a well-wifher to both parties. 

I am not exempt from violent paflions, Sir, any more 
than your friend ; but then 1 hope they are only capable 
of being raifed by other peoples infolence, and not by my 
own arrogance. If ever I am ftimulated by my imper¬ 
fections and my refentments to aCt againft my judgment, 
and my coufin’s injunctions; fomefuch reflections as thefe 
that follow, will run away with my reafon. Indeed they 
are always prefent with me. 


In the firft place; My own difappointment: Who came 
over with the hope of pafiing the remainder of my 
days in the conversation of a kinfwoman fo beloved; 
and to whom I had a double relation, as her coufm 
and truftee. 

Then I refleCt, too-too often perhaps for my engage¬ 
ments to her in her laft hours, that the dear creature 
could only forgive for herfelf She, no doubt, is 
happy : But who fhall forgive for a whole family , in 
all its branches made miferable for their lives ? 

That the more faulty her friends were as to her , the 
more enormous his ingratitude, and the more inex¬ 
cusable— What! Sir, was it not enough, that fhe 
Suffered what fhe did for him , but the barbarian muft 
make her Suffer for her Sufferings for his fake ?—• 
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Paflion makes me exprefs this weakly: Paflion refufes 
ftrength fometimes, where the propriety of a refent- 
ment prima facie declares expreflion to be needlefs. 
I leave it to you, Sir, to give this reflection its due 
force. 

That the author of this diffufive mifchief perpetrated it 
premeditatedly, wantonly, in the gaiety of his heart. 
To/ry my coufin, fay you, Sir ? To try the virtue 
of a Clariffa, Sir!-Had Ihe then given him any caufe 
to doubt her virtue ?—It could not be.—If he averrs 
that flie did— I am indeed called upon— But I will 
have patience. 

That he carried her, as now it appears, to a vile bro¬ 
thel, purpofely to put her out of all human refource; 
Himfelf out of the reach of all humane remorfe: 
And that, finding her proof againft all the common 
arts of delufion, bafe and unmanly arts were there 
ufed to effect his wicked purpofes. Once dead, the 
injured faint, in her will, lays, he has feen her . 

That I could not know this, when I faw him at M. 
Hall: That, the objeCt of his attempts confidered, I 
could not fuppofe there was fuch a monfter breathing 
as he: That it was natural for me to impute her re- 
fufal of him rather to tranfitory refentment, to con- 
fcioufnefs of human frailty, and mingled doubts of 
the fincerity of his offers, than to villainies, which 
had given the irreverfible blow, and had at that in- 
ftant brought her down to the gates of death, which 
in a very few days inclofed her. 

That he is a man of defiance: A man who thinks to 
awe every-one by his infolent darings, and by his pre- 
tenfions to fuperior courage and (kill. 

That, difgrace as he is to his name, and to the cha¬ 
racter of a gentleman, the man would not want his 
merit, who, in vindication of the dijhonoured diftin- 
Ction, (hould expunge and blot him out of the wor¬ 
thy lift. 

That the injured family has a fon, who, however un¬ 
worthy of fuch a filter, is of a temper vehement, un¬ 
bridled, fierce, unequal therefore (as he has once in¬ 
deed beefi found) to a contention with this man: The 
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lofs of which fon, by a violent death, on fuch an oc- 
cafion, by a hand fo juftly hated, would complete 
the mifery of the whole family : And who, never- 
thelefs, refolves to call him to account, if I do not: 
His very tntjbeba'viour perhaps to fuch a filler Si¬ 
mulating his perverfe heart to do her memory the 
more fignal juftice; tho’ the attempt might be fatal 
to him. 

Then, Sir, to be a witnefs, as I am every hour, to the 
calamity and dillrefs of a family to which I am re¬ 
lated ; every one of whom, however averfe to an al¬ 
liance with him while it had not taken place, would 
no doubt have been foon reconciled to the admirable 
creature, had the man (to whom, for his family and 
fortunes it was not a difgrace to be allied) done her 
but common juftice! 

To fee them hang their penfive heads; mope about, 
fhunning one another; tho’ formerly never ufed to 
meet but to rejoice in each other; afflicting them- 
felves with reflections, that the laft time they refpeCt- 
ively faw the dear creature it was here, or there, at 
fuch a place, in fuch an attitude; and could they 
have thought that it would have been the laft? 

Every-one of them reviving inftances of her excellencies, 
that will for a long time make their very bleflings a 
curfeto them! 

Her clofet, her chamber, her cabinet, given up to me 
to disfurnifh, in order to anfwer (now too late ob- 
liging!) the legacies bequeathed; unable themfelves 
to enter them } and even making ufe of lefs conve¬ 
nient back-flairs, that they may avoid pafling by the 
doors of her apartment! 

Her parlour locked up; the walks, the retirements, 
the fummer-houfe in which fhe delighted, and ufed 
to purfue her charming works; that , in particular, 
from which fhe went to the fatal interview; fhunned, 
or hurried by, or over! 

Her perfections, neverthelefs, called up to remembrance, 

. and enumerated: Incidents and graces, unheeded 
before, or palled over in the groupe of her number- 
lefs perfections, now brought into notice, and dwelt 
upon \ The 
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The very fervants allowed to expatiate upon thefe 
praifeful topics to their principals! Even eloquent in 
their praifes—The diftrelfed principals liftening and 
weeping! Then to fee them break in upon the zeal¬ 
ous applauders, by their impatience and remorfe, 
and throw abroad their helplefs hands, and exclaim ; 

. then again to fee them liften to hear more of her 
praifes, and weep again—They even encouraging the 
fervants to repeat, how they ufed to be ftopt by Gran¬ 
gers to afk after her, and by thofewho knew her, to 
be told of fome new inftances to her honour—How 
aggravating all this! 

In dreams they fee her, and dejire to fee her : Always 
an angel, and accompanied by angels: Always clad 
in robes of light: Always endeavouring to comfort 
them, who declare that they fhall never more know 
- ' comfort! 

What an example fhe fet f How fhe indited ! How fhe 
drew! How fhe wrought! How lhe talked! How 
flie fung ! How fhe played! Her voice, mufic! Her 
accent, harmony! 

Her converfation how inftructive! how fought after! 
The delight of perfons of all ages, of both fexes, of 
all ranks! Yet how humble, how condefcendingd 
Never were dignity and humility fo illuftrioufly 
mingled ! 

At other times, how generous, how noble, how chari¬ 
table, how judicious in her charities ! In every ac¬ 
tion laudable! In every attitude attractive! In every 
appearance, whether full-drefled, or in the houfe- 
wife’s more humble garb, equally elegant, and equally 
lovely ! Like or refenibl'tng Mifs Clarifla Harlowe, 
they now remember to be a praife denoting the high- 
eft degree of approvcable excellence, with every-one, 
whatever perfon, action, or rank, fpoken of. 

The defirable daughter; the obliging kinfwoman ; the 
affectionate filter ( All envy now fubfided 1 ); the 
faithful, the wnrpi friend; the affable, the kind, the 
benevolent miftrefs! — Not one fault remembered ! 
All their feveritics called cruelties: Mutually accufe- 
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ing each other; each him and herfelf; and all to 
raile her character, and torment themfelves. 

Such, Sir, is the angel, of whom the vileft of men has 
deprived the world! You, Sir, who know more of the 
barbarous machinations and pradtices of this ftrange man, 
can help me to ftill more inflaming reafons, were they 
needed, why a man not perfect may (land excufed to the 
generality of thew r orld, if hefhould purfue his vengeance. 

But I will force myfelf from the fubjedt, after I have 
repeated, that I have not yet made any refolutions that 
can bind me. Whenever I do, I (hall be glad they may 
be fuch as may merit the honour of your approbation. 

I fend you back the copies of the pofthumous letters. 
I fee the humanity of your purpofe in the tranfmilfion of 
them to me; and I thank you moft heartily for it. I 
prefume, that it is owing to the fame laudable confldera- 
tion, that you kept back the copy of that to the wicked 
man himfelf. 

I intend to wait upon MifsHowe in perfon with the dia¬ 
mond ring, and fuch other of the effects bequeathed to her 
as are here. I am, Sir, 

Tour moft faithful and obliged Servant, 

Wm. Morden. 

Mr. Belford, in his anfwer to this letter, farther inforces 
the lady’s dying injundtions ; and rejoices that the Colo¬ 
nel has made no vindidlive refolutions; and hopes every¬ 
thing from his prudence and conflderation, and from his 
promife given to the dying lady. 

He refers to the feeing him in town an account of the 
dreadful ends of two of the greateft criminals in his cou- 
fln’s affair. * This, fays he, together with Mr. Love- 
* lace’s diforder of mind, looks as if Providence had al- 
£ ready taken the punifhment of thefe unhappy wretches 
‘ into its own hands.’ 

He defires a day's notice of his coming to town, left 
otherwife he may be abfent at the time. 

This he does, tho’ he tells him not the reafon, with a 
view to prevent a meeting between him and Mr. Love¬ 
lace ; w-ho may be in town (as he apprehends) about the 
fame time, in his way to go abroad. 


LET- 
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LETTER XCVI. 

Colonel M or den, John Belford, Efc 

Dear Sir , Tuefday , Sept. 26. 

f Cannot help congratulating myfelf as well as you, that 
•*" we have already got thro’ with the family every arti¬ 
cle of the Will, where they have any concern. 

You left me a difcretional power, in many inftances; 
and, in purfuance of it, I have had my dear coufin’s per- 
fonal jewels valued ; and will account to you for them, at 
the higheft price, when I come to town, as well as for 
other matters that you were pleafed to intruft to my ma¬ 
nagement. 

Thefe jewels I have prefented to my coufin Dolly Her- 
vey, in acknowlegement of her love to the dear departed. 
I have told Mifs Howe of this ; and flie is as well pleafed 
with what I have done, as if flie had been the purchafer 
of them herfelf. As that young lady has jewels of her 
own, Ihe could only have wiflied to purchafe thefe for her 
beloved friend’s fake. 

The grandmother’s jewels are alfo valued; and the mo¬ 
ney will be paid me, for you, to be carried to the ufes of 
the Will. 

Mrs. Norton is preparing, by general confent, to enter 
upon her office as houfekeeper at The Grove. But it is my 
opinion, that lhe will not be long on this lide Heaven. 

I waited upon Mifs Howe mylelf, as I told you I would, 
with what was bequeathed to her and her mother. If I 
make a few obfervations with regard to that young lady, 
fo dear to my beloved coufin, you will not be difpleafed 
perhaps, as you have not a perfonal acquaintance with 
her. 

There never was a firmer and nobler friendfliip in wo¬ 
men, than that which the wretched man has put an end 
to, between my dear coufin and Mifs Howe. 

Friertdjhip , generally fpeaking, Mr. Belford, is too fer¬ 
vent a flame for female minds to manage : A light, that 
but in few of their hands burns fteady, and often hurries 
the Sex into flight and abfurdity. Like other extremes, 
it is hardly ever durable. Marriage, which is the higheft 
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ftite of friendfhip, generally abforbs the moll vehement 
friendfhips of female to female ; and that whether the wed¬ 
lock be happy, or not. 

What female mind is capable of two fervent friendlhips 
at the lame time ? 

This I mention as a generalobfervation : But the friend- 
fhip that fubiided between thefe two ladies affords a re¬ 
markable exception to it : Which I account for from thofe 
qualities and attainments in both, which, were they more 
common, would furnifh more exceptions Hill in favour of 
the Sex Both had an enlarged, and even a liberal educa¬ 
tion : Both had minds thirfting after virtuous knowlege. 
Great readers both : Great writers—[And early familiar 
writing I take to be one of the greateft openers and im¬ 
provers of the mind, that man or woman can be imployed 
in;] Both generous. High in fortune ; therefore above 
that dependence each on the other, that frequently deftroys 
the familiarity which is the cement of friendfhip. Both 
excelling in different ways, in which neither fought to emu¬ 
late the other. Both bleffed with clear and dillinguifhing 
faculties; with folid fenfe ; and from their firft intimacy 
[I have many of my lights, Sir, from Mrs. Norton] each 
feeing fomething in the other to fear , as well as love ; yet 
making it an indifpenfable condition of their friendfhip 
each to tell the other of her failings j and to be thankful 
for the freedom taken. One by nature gentle ; the other 
made fo, by her love and admiration of her exalted friend— 
Impoffible that there could be a friendlhip better calcu¬ 
lated for duration. 

J mull however take the liberty to blame Mifs Howe 
for her behaviour to Mr. Hickman. And I infer from 
it, that even women of fenfe are not to be trufted with 
power. 

By the way, I am fure I need not delire you not to 
communicate to this fervent young lady the liberties I 
take with her character. 

I dare fay, my coufin could not approve of Mifs Howe’s 
behaviour to this gentleman : A behaviour which is talked 
of by as many as know Mr. Hickman and her. Can a 
wife young lady be eafy under fuch cenfure ?— She muff 
know it. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hickman is really a very worthy man. Every-body 
fpeaks well of him. But he is gentle-difpofitioned, and 
he adores Mifs Howe; and Love admits not of an air of 
even due dignity to the objedl of it. Yet will he hardly 
ever get back the reiiis he has yielded up ; unlefs fhe, by 
carrying too far the power fhe feems at prefent too fenfi- 
ble of, Ihould, when Ihe has no favours to confer which 
he has not a right to demand, provoke him to throw off 
the too heavy yoke. And fhould he do fo, and then treat 
her with negligence, Mifs Howe, of all the women I 
know, will be the leaf! able to fupport herfelf under it. 
She will then be more unhappy than fhe ever made him : 
For a man who is uneafy at home can divert himfelf 
abroad j which a woman cannot fo eafily do, without 
fcandal. 

Permit me to take further notice, as to Mifs Howe; 
that it is very obvious to me, that fhe has, by her haughty 
behaviour to this worthy man, involved herfelf in one dif¬ 
ficulty, from which fhe knows not how to extricate herfelf 
with that grace, which accompanies all her adlions. She 
intends to have Mr. Hickman. I believe fhe does not dif- 
like him. And it will coft her no fmall pains to defcend 
from the elevation fhe has climbed to. 

Another inconveniency fhe will fuffer from her having 
taught every-body (for fhe is above difguife) to think, by 
her treatment of Mr. Hickman, much more meanly of him 
than he deferves to be thought of. And mull Jhe not fuf¬ 
fer difhonour in his difhonour ? 

Mrs. Howe is much diflurbed at her daughter’s beha¬ 
viour to the gentleman. He is very defervedly a favour¬ 
ite of hers. But [another failing in Mifs Howe!) her mo¬ 
ther has not all the authority with her that her daughter’s 
good fenfe ought to permit her to have. It is very diffi¬ 
cult, Mr. Belford, for people of different or contrary dif- 
pofitions (tho’ no bad people neither) to mingle Reve¬ 
rence with their Love for each other; even where Nature 
has called for Lowe in the relationfhip. 

Mifs Howe is open , generous , noble. The Mother has 
not any of thefe fine qualities. Parents, in order to pre- 
ferve their childrens veneration for them, fhould take 
great care not to let them fee any-thing in their condudl, 
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or behaviour, or principles, which they themfelves would 
not approve of in others. 

But, after all, I fee that there is fomething fo charm¬ 
ingly, brilliant and frank in Mifs Howe’s difpofition, al- 
tho’ at prefent vifibly overclouded by grief, that it is im- 
polfible not to love her even for her failings. She may, 
and I hope fhe will, make Mr. Hickman an obliging wife. 
And if Ihe do, die.will have an additional merit with me; 
fince fhe cannot be apprehendve of check or controul; and 
may therefore by her geverojity and ‘prudence lay an obliga¬ 
tion upon her hufband, by the performance of what is 
no more than her duty . 

Her mother both loves and fears her. Yet is Mrs. 
Howe a woman of vivacity, and ready enough, I dare 
fay, to cry out when fhe is pained. But, alas! fhe has, 
as I hinted above, weakened her authority by the narrcw- 
nefs of her mind. 

Yet once fhe praifed her daughter to me for the gene- 
rofity of her fpirit, with fo much warmth , that had I not 
known the old lady’s character, I fhould have thought her 
generous herfelf. And yet I have always obferved, that 
people even of narrow tempers are ready to praife gene¬ 
rous ones :—And thus have I accounted for it, that iuch 
perfons generally find it to their purpofe, that all the 
world fhould be open minded but themfelves. 

'■ The old lady applied herfelf to me, to urge to the 
young one the contents of the Will, in order to haften her 
to fix a day for her marriage : But defired that I would not 
let Mifs Howe know that fhe did. 

I took the liberty upon it to tell the young lady, that 
I hoped that her part of a Will, fo foon, and fo punttu- 
ally, in almoft all its other articles, fulfilled, would not 
be the only one that would be flighted. 

Her anfwer was. She would confider of it: And made 
me a courtefy with fuch an air, as fhewed me, that fhe 
thought me more out of my fphere, than I could allow 
her to think me, had I been permitted to argue the point 
with her. 

I found both Mifs Howe and her own fervant-maid in 
deep mourning. This, it feems, had occafioned a great de¬ 
bate at hrlt between her mother and her. Her mother ha< 
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the words of theWill on her fide; and Mr.Hickman’s inter- 
eft in her view ; as her daughter had laid, that fhe would 
wear it for fix months at lead. But the young lady car¬ 
ried her point— 4 Strange, faid file, if I, who fhall mourn 
‘ the heavy, the irreparable lofs to the laft hour of my 
* life, fliouid not-fhe w iny concern to the world lor a few 
4 months.’ 

Mr. Hickman, for his part, was fo far from uttering 
an oppoiing word on this occafion, that, on the very day 
that Mifs Howe put on hers, he waited on her in a new 
fuit of mourning, as for a near relation. His fervants and 
equipage made the fame refpedlful appearance. 

.Whether the mother was confulted by him in it, I can¬ 
not fay ; but the daughter knew nothing of it, till fhe faw 
him in it. She looked at him with furprize, and afked 
him, for whom he mourned ? 

The dear, and ever-dear Mifs Harlowe, he faid. 

She was at a lofs, it feems— At laft— All the world 
-ought to mourn for my Clarilfa, faid fhe; but who, Man, 
(that was her addrefs to him) thinkeft thou to oblige by 
this appearance ? 

It is more than appearance, madam. I love not my 
own fifter, worthy as fhe is, better than I loved Mifs Cla- 
iiffa Harlowe. I oblige myfelf by it. And if I difoblige 
not you, that is all 1 have to wifh. 

She furveyed him, I am told, from head to foot. She 
knew not, at .firft, whether to be angry or pleated—At 
length, I thought at firft, faid fhe, that you might have a 
bolder and freer motive—But (as my mamma fays) you 
may be a well-meaning man, tho’ generally a little wrong¬ 
headed —However, as the world is cenforious, and may 
think us nearer of kin than I would have it fuppofed, I mail' 
take care, honeft friend, that I am not feen abroad in your 
company. 

But let me add, Mr. Belford, that if this compliment of 
Mr. Hickman (or this more than compliment, as I may well 
call it, ftnce the worthy man fpeaks not of my dear coufin 
without emotion) does not produce a Ihort day, I fhall 
think Mifs Howe has lefs generofity in her temper than I 
am willing to allow her. 

You will excufe me, Mr. Belford, I dare fay, for the 
particularities which you have invited and encouraged. 
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Having now Teen every-thing that relates to the Will of 
my dear coufm brought to a defirable iffue, I will fet about 
making my own. I lhall follow the dear creature’s exam¬ 
ple, and give my reafons for every article, that there may 
be no room for after-contention. 

What but a fear of death, a fear unworthy of a creature 
who knows that he muft one day as furely die as he was 
born, can hinder any one from making fuch a difpofition ? 

I hope foon to pay my refpedts to you in town. Mean 
time, I am, with great refpett, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affettionate humble Servant, 

Wm. Morden. 

LETTER XCVII. 

Mr . Bel ford, To Mifs Howe. 

Madam, Yburfday, Sept. 28. 

I D O myfelf the honour to fend you with This, accord¬ 
ing to my promife (a), copies of the pofthumous let¬ 
ters written by your exalted friend. 

Thefe will be accompanied with other letters, particu¬ 
larly a copy of one from Mr. Lovelace, begun to be writ¬ 
ten on the 14th, and continued down to the 18th (b). You 
will judge by it. Madam, of the dreadful anguilh that his- 
fpirits labour with, and of his deep remorfe. 

Mr. Lovelace fent for this letter back. I complied; 
but I firft took a copy of it. As I have not told him 
that I have done fo, you will be pleafed to forbear com¬ 
municating of it to any-body but Mr. Hickman. That 
gentleman’s perufal of it will be the fame as if no-body but 
yourfelf faw it. 

One of the letters of Colonel Morden's which I inclofe, 
you will obferve. Madam, is only a copy (c). The true 
reafon for which, as I will ingenuously acknowlege, is, 
fome free, but refpettful obfervations which the Colonel 
has made upon you. Madam, for declining to carry into 
execution your part of your dear friend’s laft requefts. I 
have therefore,in refpeft to that worthy gentleman (having 
a caution from him on that head) omitted thofe parts. 

f Will 

(a) Seep. 317, (b) See p, 321, v (c) VUs.'Tbt preceding. 
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Will you allow me. Madam, however, to tell you, that 
I myfelf could not have believed that my inimitable tefta- 
trix’s own Mifs Howe would have been the moft backward 
in performing fuch a part of her dear friend’s laft Will, as 
is intirely in her own power to perform—Efpecially, when 
that performance would make one of the moft deferving 
men in England happy; and whom, I prefume, lhe pro- 
pofes to honour with her hand ? 

Excufe me. Madam. I have a moft lincere veneration 
for you; and would not difoblige you for the world. 

I will not prefume to make remarks on the letters I fend 
you: Nor upon the informations I have to give you of 
the dreadful end of two unhappy wretches, who were the 
greateft criminals in the affair of your adorable friend. 
Thefe are the infamous Sinclair , and a perfon, whom 
you have read of no doubt in the letters of the charming 
Innocent, by the name of Captain Tomlin/on. 

The wretched woman died in the extremeft tortures 
and defpondency : The man from w r ounds got in defend¬ 
ing himfelf in carrying on a contraband trade : Both ac- 
cufing themfelves in their laft hours, for the parts they 
had a&ed againft the moft excellent of women, as of the 
crime they had moft remorfe for. 

Give me leave to fay, Madam, that if your compaflion 
be not excited for the poor man who fuffers from his own 
anguilh of mind, as you will fee by his letter; and for 
the unhappy family, whofe remorfe, as you will fee by 
Col. Morden’s, is fo deep;—your terror muft. And yet I 
(hall not wonder, if the juft fenfe of the irreparable lofs 
you have fuftained hardens a heart againft pity, which, on 
a lefs extraordinary occafion, would want its principal 
grace, if it were not compaffionate. 

I am. Madam, with the greateft refpeft and gratitude* 

Tour mojl obliged and faithful humble Servant, 

J. Belford.' 
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LETTER XCVIII. 

JMifs Howe, To J o h n B e l f o r d, Efq; 
Sir, Sat. Sept. 30. 

I Little thought I ever could have owed fo much obliga¬ 
tion to any man, as you have laid me under. And 
yet what you have lent me has almolt broken my heart, 
and ruined my eyes. 

I am furprifed, tho’ agreeably, that you have fo foon, 
and fo well, got over that part of the trull you have en¬ 
gaged in which relates to the family. 

It may be prefumed, from the exits you mention of 
two of the infernal man’s accomplices, that the thunder¬ 
bolt will not flop fhort of the principal. Indeed I have 
fome pleafure to think it feems rolling along towards the 
devoted head that has plotted all the mifchief. But let 
me, however, fay, that altho’ I think Mr. Morden not al¬ 
together in the wrong in his reafons for relenting, as he is 
the dear creature’s Kinfman and Trullee; yet I think you 
very much in the right in endeavouring to diffuade him 
from it, as you are her Executor, and aft in purfuance of 
her earned: requell. 

But what a letter is that of the infernal man ! I cannot 
obferve upon it. Neither can I, for very different rea¬ 
fons, upon my dear creature’s pofthumous letters j parti¬ 
cularly on that to him. Oh! Mr. Belford! what number- 
lefs perfections died, when my Clarilfa drew her laft breath ? 

If decency be obferved in his letters (for I have not yet 
had patience to read above two or three of them, befides 
this horrid one, which I return you inclofed) I may fome 
time hence be curious to look, by their means, into the 
hearts of wretches, which, tho’ they mull be the abhor¬ 
rence of virtuous minds, will, when laid open (as I pre¬ 
fume they are in them) afford a proper warning to thofe 
who read them, and teach them to detejl men of fuch pro - 
J. 3gate char afters. 

If your reformation be fincere, you will not be of¬ 
fended that I except you not on thisoccafion.— And thus 
have I helped you to a criterion to try yourfelf by. 

By this letter of the wicked man it is apparent, that 

there 
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there are (till wickeder women. But fee what a guilty 
commerce with the devils of your fex will bring thofe to, 
whofe morals ye have ruined!— For thefe women were 
once innocent: It was man that made them otherwife. The 
fir ft bad man, perhaps, threw them upon worfe men: 
Thofe upon ftill worfe; till they commenced devils incar¬ 
nate— The height of wickednefs, or of fliame, is not ar¬ 
rived at all at once, as I have fomewhere heard obferved. 

But this man, this monfter rather, for him to turfe thefe 
women, and to curfe the dear creature’s family (implaca¬ 
ble as the latter were) in order to lighten a burden he vo¬ 
luntarily took up, and groans under, is meanttefs added to 
wickednefs : And in vain will he one day find his low plea of 
fharing with her friends, and with thofe common wretches, 
a guilt which will be adjudged him as all his own; tlio’ 
they too may meet with their punifhment: As it is evi¬ 
dently begun; in thefirft, in their inelfedlual reproaches of 
one another ; in the fecond, as you have told me. 

This letter of the abandoned wretch I have not fhewn 
to any-body ; not even to Mr. Hickman : For, Sir, I 
muft tell you, I do hot as yet think it the fame thing as 
only feeing it myfelf. 

Mr. Hickman, like the reft of his fex, would grow up¬ 
on indulgence. One diftindlion from me would make 
him pay two to himfelf. Iniolent creepers, or incroach- 
ers, all of you ! To fhew any of you a favour to-day, 
you would expert it as a right to-morrow. 

I am, as you fee, very open and fincere with you; and 
defign in another letter to be ftill more fo, in anfwer to 
your call, and Colonel Morden’s call, upon me, in a point 
that concerns me to explain myfelf upon to my beloved 
creature’s Executor, and to her only tender and only worthy 
relation. 

I cannot but highly applaud Colonel Morden for his 
generofity to Mifs Dolly Hervey. 

O that he had arrived time enough to fave my inimi¬ 
table friend from the machinations of the vileft of men, 
and from the envy and malice of the moft felfifli and im¬ 
placable of brothers and fillers! 

AnnaHowe, 
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exaft refpedt from yours, will render themfelves cheap; 
and perhaps, for their modefty and diffidence, be repaid 
with fcorn and infult. 

But the fcorn I will endeavour not to deferve; and the 
infult I will not bear. 

In fome of the dear creature’s papers, which you have 
had in your pofleffion, and muft again have for tranfcrip- 
tion, you will find feveral friendly but fevere reprehen- 
fions of me, on account of a natural, or, at leaf!:, an ha¬ 
bitual, warmth of temper, which fhe was pleafed to im¬ 
pute to me. 

I was thinking to give you her charge againft me in her 
own words, from one of her letters delivered to me with 
her own hands, on taking leave of me, on the laft vifit 
lhe honoured me with. But I will fupply that charge by 
confeffion of more than it imports; to wit, 1 That J am 

* haughty, uncontroulable, and violent in my temper 
*This Ifay : * Impatient of contradi&ion,’ nvas my beloved's 
charge (from any-body but her dear felf, fhe fhould have 
faid); ‘ and aim not at that affability, that gentlenefs 

* next to meeknefs, which, in the letter I was going to 

* communicate, lhe tells me, are the peculiar and indif- 

* penfable chara&eriftics of a real fine lady ; who, fhe is 
‘ pleafed to fay, fhould appear to be gall lefs as a dove; 

* and never Ihould know what warmth or high fpirit is, 
‘ but in the caufe of Religion or Virtue; or in cafes where 

* her own honour, the honour of a friend, or that of an 

* innocent perfon, is concerned.’ 

Now, Sir, as I muft needs plead guilty to this indift- 
ment,do you think i ought not to refolve upon a Single 
Life ?— I, who have fuch an opinion of your fex, that I 
think there is notfme man in an hundred whom a woman 
of fenfe and fpirit can either honour or obey y tho’ you make 
us promife both , in that folemn form of words which 
unites or rather binds us to you in marriage ? 

When I look round upon all the married people of my 
acquaintance, and fee how they live, and what they bear, 
who live beji y I am confirmed in my diflike to the State. 

Well do your fex contrive to bring us up fools and idi¬ 
ots, in order to make us bear the yoke you lay upon our 
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Ihoulders; and that we may not defpife you from our 
hearts (as we certainly Ihould, if we were brought up as 
you are ) for your ignorance, as much as you often make 
us do (as it is) for your infolence. 

Thefe, Sir, are feme of my notions. And, with theft 
notions, let me repeat my queftion. Do you think I ought 
to marry at all? 

If I marry either a fordid or an imperious wretch, can 
I, do you think, live with him ? And ought a man of a 
contrary character, for the fake of either of our reputa¬ 
tions, to be plagued with me ? 

Long did I Hand Out again!! all the offers made me, 
and again!! all the perfuafions of my mother j and, to tell 
you the truth, the longer , and with the more obilinacy, as 
the perfon my choice would have at fir!! fallen upon, . w^s 
neither approved by my mother, nor by my dear friend. 
This riveted me to my pride, and to my oppolition : For 
altho’ I was convinced after a while, that my choice would 
neither have been prudent nor happy; and that the fpe- 
cious wretch was not what he had made me believe he 
was; yet could I not eafily think of any other man : And 
indeed, from the detection of him, took a fettled aver- 
fion to the whole fex. 

At la!! Mr. Hickman offered himfelf; a man worthy of 
a better choice. He had the good fortune [he thinks it 
fo] to be.agreeable (and to make his propofals agreeable) 
to my mother. 

As to myfelf; I own, that were I to have chofen a Bro¬ 
ther, Mr. Hickman fhould have been the man ; virtuous, 
fober, fincere, friendly, as he is. But I wifhed not to 
marry : Nor knew I the man in the world whom I could 
think deferving of my beloved friend. But neither of our 
parents would let us live fingle. 

The accurfed Lovelace was propofed warmly to her , at 
one time ; and, while file was yet but indifferent to him, 
they by ungenerous ufage of him (for then, Sir, he was 
not known to be Beelzebub himfelf) and by endeavour¬ 
ing to force her inclinations in favour fir!! of one worthlefs 
man, then of another, in antipathy to him, thro’ her fool- 
ilh brother’s caprice, turned that indifference (from the 
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natural generolity of her foul) into a regard which (he 
never otherwife would have had for a man of his cha¬ 
racter. - 

Mr. Hickman was propofed to me. I refufed him again 
and again. He perfilted : My mother his advocate. My 
mother made my beloved friend his advocate too. I told 
him my averfion to all men: To him: To matrimony.— 
Still he perfifted. I ufed him with tyranny : Led indeed 
partly by my temper, partly by deiign; hoping thereby 
to get rid of him; till the poor man (his character un- 
exceptionably uniform) (till perfifting, made himfelf a 
merit with me by his patience. This brought down my 
pride [I never. Sir, was accounted very ungenerous, nor 
quite ingrateful] and gave me, at one time, an inferiority 
in my own opinion to him; which lafted juft long enough 
for my friends to prevail upon me to promife him encou¬ 
ragement ; and to receive his addreffes. 

Having fo done, when the weather-glafs of my pride 
got up again, I found I had gone too far to recede. My 
mother and my friend both held me to it. Yet I tried him ; 

I vexed him an hundred ways ; and not fo much neither 
with deiign to vex him, as to make him hate me, and de«- 
cline his fuit. 

He bore this, however; and got nothing but my pity i * 
Yet ft ill my mother and my friend, having obtained my 
promife (made, however, not to him, but to the?n ) and 
being w r ell affured that I valued no man more than Mr. 
Hickman (who never once difobliged me in word, or 
deed, or look, except by his foolilh perfeverance) in¬ 
filled upon the performance. 

While my dear friend was in her unhappy uncertainty, 

I could not think of marriage: And now, what encou¬ 
ragement have I ? — She, my monitrefs, my guide, my 
counfel, gone, for ever gone ! —By whole advice and in- 
ftruClions I hoped to acquit myfelf tolerably in the State 
into which I could not avoid entering. For, Sir, my mo¬ 
ther is fo partially Mr. Hickman’s friend, that Iamfure, 
(hould any difference arife, (he would always cenfure me, 
and acquit him ; even were he ungenerous enough to re¬ 
member me in his day. 

This, Sir, being my fituation, confider how difficult it 
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is for me to think of marriage. Whenever we approve, we 
can find an hundred good reafons to juftify our approba¬ 
tion. Whenever we diflike, we can find a thoufand to juftify 
our dif!ike. Every-thing in the latter cafe is an impediment: 
Every lhadow a bugbear.—Thus can I enumerate and fwell 
perhaps only i?naginary grievances; * I muft go whither 

* he would have me to go : Vifit whom he would have 
4 me to vilit: Well as I love to write (tho’ now, alas! my 
‘ grand inducement to write is over) it muft be to whom he 

* pleafes: 7 And Mrs. Hickman (who, as Mifs Howe, can¬ 
not do wrong) would hardly ever be able to do right. Thus, 
the tables turned upon me, I am reminded of my broken- 
vowed obedience; Madam’d up perhaps to matrimonial 
perfection, and all the wedded warfare prattifed comfort¬ 
ably over between us (for I fhall not be paflive under inio- 
lent treatment) till we become curfes to each other, a bye- 
word to our neighbours, and the jeft of our own fervants. 

But there muft be bear and forbear , methinks fome wile 
body will tell me : But why muft I be teazed into a State 
where that muft be neceflarily the cafe; when now I can 
do as I pleafe, and wifti only to be let alone to do as bell 
pleafes me ? And what, in effeCt, does my mother fay ? 
« Anna Howe, you now do every-thing that pleafes you: 
4 You now have no-body to controul you: You go and 
4 you come; you drefs and you undrefs ; you rife and you 
4 go to reft } juft as you think bell; But you muft be hap- 
4 pier ftill, child !— 1 

As how, Madam ? 

4 Why, you muft marry, my dear, and have none of 
4 thefe options; but, in every-thing, do as your hulband 
4 commands you. 7 

* This is very hard, you will own, Sir, for fuch a one as 
me to think of. And yet, engaged to enter into that 
State, as I am, how can I help myfelf ? My mother pref- 
fes me; my friend, my beloved friend, writing as from 
the dead, preffes me; and you, and Mr. Morden, as Exe¬ 
cutors of her Will, remind me; the man is not afraid of 
me ["1 am fure, were I the man, I ftiould not have half 
his courage]; and I think I ought to conclude to punilh 
him (t*’e only effectual way I have to do it) for his per- 
verfe adherence and perfecution, as many other periorts 
are punilhed, with the grant of his own willies. 
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Let me then allure you. Sir, that when I can find, in 
the words of my charming friend in her Will, writing of 
her couiin Hervey, that my grief for her is mellowed by 
time into a remembrance more fweet than painful , that I may 
not be utterly unworthy of the palfion a man of fome me¬ 
rit has for me, I will anfwer the requeft of my dear friend, 
fo often repeated, and fo earneftly prefted; and Mr. Hick¬ 
man (hall find, if he continue to deferve my gratitude, 
that my endeavours fhall not- be wanting to make him 
amends for the patience he has had, and muft ftill for a 
little while longer have, with me: And then will it be 
his own fault (I hope not mine) if our marriage anfwer 
not thofe happy prognofics , which filed her generous pre - 
/aging mind , upon this view, as fhe once, for my encou¬ 
ragement, and to induce me to encourage him , told me. 

Thus, Sir, have I, in a very free manner, accounted to 
you, as to the Executor of my beloved friend, for all that 
relates to you, as fuch, to know; and even for more than 
I needed to do, againft myfelf: Only that you will find as 
much againft me in fome of her letters; and fo, lofng no¬ 
thing, I gain the character of ingenuity with you. 

And thus much for the double reprimand, on my de¬ 
laying my part of the performance of my dear friend’s 
Will. 

And now let me remind you of one great article relate- 
ing to yourlelf, while you are admoniftiing me on this 
fubjedl: It is furnilhed me by her pofthumous letter to 
you— I hope you will not forget, that the moft benevo¬ 
lent of her fex expreflfes herfelf as earneftly concerned for 
your thorough reformation, as (he does for my marrying. 
You’ll fee to it then, that her wilhes are as completely an- 
fwered in that particular, as you are defirous they fhould 
be in all others. 

I have, I own, difobeyed the dear creature in one ar¬ 
ticle j and that is, where (he deiires that I will not put my¬ 
felf into mourning. I could not help it. 

I fend this and mine of Saturday laft together: And 
will not add another word, alter I have told you, that I 
think myfelf 

Tour obliged Servant y 

A. Howe. 
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LETTER C. 

Mr, Belford, To Mifs Howe. 

c Ihurfday night, 

I Return you, Madam, my moil refpe&ful thanks for 
your condefcending hint, in relation to the pious 
wilhes of your exalted friend for my thorough reforma¬ 
tion. 

I will only fay, that it fliall be my earned and un¬ 
wearied endeavour to make thofe generous wilhes effect¬ 
ual : And I hope for the Divine blefiing upon fuch my 
endeavours, or elfe I know they will be in vain. 

I cannot. Madam, exprefs how much I think myfelf 
obliged to you for your further condefccnfion, in writing 
to me Co frankly the Hate of your paft and prefent mind, 
in relation to the Single and Matrimonial Life. If the 
lady by whom, as the Executor of her inimitable friend, 
I am thus honoured, has failings, never were failings fo 
lovely in woman !—How much more lovely, indeed, than 
the virtues of many of her ftx! 

I might have ventured into the hands of fuch a lady the 
Colonel’s letter, without tranfcription or omiffion. That 
worthy gentleman exceedingly admires you; and his cau¬ 
tion was the effe& of his politenefs only, and of his regard 
for you. 

I fend you, Madam, a letter from Lord M. to myfelf; 
and the copies of three others written in confequence of 
that. Thefe will acquaint you with Mr. Lovelace’s de¬ 
parture from England, and with other particulars, which 
you will be curious to know. 

Be pleafed to keep to yourfelf fuch of the contents as 
your own prudence will fuggeft to you ought not to be 
l'een by any-body elfe. 

I am, Madam, with the profoundeft and moll grateful 
xefpeCt, 

Your faithful and olliged humhle Servant, 

John Belford. 
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LETTER CI. 

Lord M. To John Bel ford, Efq% 

Dear Sir, FI. Hall, Friday, Sept. 29 . 

M Y kinfman Lovelace is now fetting out for London; 

propofing to fee you, and then to go to Dover, 
and fo embark. God fend him well out of the kingdom! 

On Monday he will be with you, I believe. Pray let 
me be favoured with an account of all your conversations; 
for Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville are to be there too; 
and whether you think he is grown quite his own man 
again. What I moftly write for is, to wifh you to keep 
Colonel Morden and him afunder, and fo to give you no¬ 
tice of his going to town. I Ihould be very loth thee 
fliould be any mifehief between them, as you gave me 
notice that the Colonel threatened my nephew. But my 
kinfman would not bear that; fo no-body let him know 
that he did. But I hope there is no fear : For the Colo¬ 
nel does not, as I hear, threaten now. For his own fake, 
I am glad of that ; for there is not fuch a man in the 
world as my kinfman is faid to be, at all the weapons —* 
As well he was not; he would not be fo daring. 

We fliall all here mifs the wild fellow. To be fure, 
there is no man better company when he pleafes. 

Pray, do you never travel thirty or forty mile ? I Should 
be glad to fee you here at M. Hall. It will be charity, 
when my kinfman is gone; for we fuppofe you will be 
his chief correfpondent: Altho’ he has promifed to write 
to my nieces often. But he is very apt to forget his pro- 
mifes; To us his relations particularly. God preferve us 
all; Amen! prays 

Tour very humble Servant, 

M. 


LETTER CII. 

Mr. Belford, To Lord M. 

My Lord, London, Turf day night, Oci. 3 . 

I Obey your Lordlhip’s commands with great pleafure. 

Yefterday in the afternoon Mr. Lovelace made me a 
vifit at my lodgings. As I was in expe&ation of one 
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from Colonel Morden about the fame time, I thought 
proper to carry him to a tavern which neither of us fre¬ 
quented (on pretence of an half-appointment); ordering 
notice to be fent me thither, if the Colonel came: And 
Mr. Lovelace fent to Mowbray, and Tourville, and Mr* 
Doleman of Uxbriige (who came to town to take leave 
of him) to let them know where to find us. 

Mr. Lovelace is too well recovered, I was going to fa y. 
I never faw him more gay, lively, and handfome. We 
had a good deal of blufter about fome parts of the TruftI 
have engaged in ; and upon freedoms I had treated him 
with; in which, he would have it, that I had exceeded 
our agreed-on limits: But on the arrival of our three old 
companions, and a nephew of Mr. Doleman’s (who had 
a good while been defirous to pafs an hour with Mr. Love¬ 
lace ) it blew off for the prefent. 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville had alfo taken fome 
exceptions at the freedoms of my pen ; and Mr. Love¬ 
lace, after his way, took upon him to reconcile us; and 
did it at the expence of all three; and with fuch an infi¬ 
nite run of humour and raillery, that we had nothing to 
do but laugh at what he faid, and at one another. I can 
deal tolerably with him at my pen j but in converfation 
he has no equal. In fnort, it was his day. He was glad, 
he faid, to find himfclf alive; and his two friends clap¬ 
ping and rubbing their hands twenty times in an hour, 
declared, that now once more he was all himfelf; the 
charmingff fellow in the world; and they would follow 
him to the furtheft part of the globe. 

I threw a bur upon his coat now-and then; but none 
would (lick. 

Your Lordfhip knows, that there are many things which 
occafion a roar of applaufe in converfation, when the heart 
is open, and men are refolded to be merry, which will nei¬ 
ther bear repeating, nor thinking of afterwards. Common 
things, in the mouth of a man we admire, and whofe wit 
has paffed upon us for fterling, become, in a gay hour, 
uncommon. We watch every turn of fuch a one's counte¬ 
nance, and are refolved to laugh when he fmiles, even 
before he utters whaE we are expe&ing to flow from his 
lips. 
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Mr. Doleman and his nephew took leave of us by 
Twelve. Mowbray and Tourville grew very noify by One; 
and were carried oft* by Two. Wine never moves Mr. 
Lovelace, notwithftanding a vivacity which generally 
helps on over-gay fpirits. As to myfelf, the little part I 
had taken in their gaiety kept me unconcerned. 

The clock (truck Three before I could get him into any 
ferious or attentive way—So natural to him is gaiety of 
heart; and fuch ftrong hold had the livelinefs of the even¬ 
ing taken of him. His converfation you know, my Lord, 
when his heart is free, runs off to the bottom without any 
dregs. 

But after that hour, and when we thought of parting, he 
became a little more ferious: And then he told me his de- 
figns, and gave me a plan of his intended tour; wilhing 
heartily, that I could have accompanied him. 

We parted about Four; he not a little diffatisfied with 
me ; for we had fome talk about fubjetts which, he faid, 
he loved not to think of; to wit, Mifs Harlowe’s Will; my 
Executorlhip; papers I had in confidence communicated to 
that admirable lady [with no unfriendly defign, I allure 
your Lordlhip] ; and he infilling upon, and I refufing, the 
return of the letters he had written to me from the time 
that he had made his firll addreffes to her. 

He would fee me once again, he faid; and it would be 
upon very ill terms if I complied not with his requeft. 
Which I bid him not expett. But, that I might not deny 
him every thing, I told him, that I would give him a 
copy of the Will; tho’ I was fure, I faid, when he read 
it, he would wilh he had never feen it. 

I had a meffage from him about Eleven this morning, 
defiring me to name a place at which to dine with Him, 
and Mowbray, and Tourville, for the laft time: And 
foon after another from Colonel Morden, inviting me 
to pafs the evening with him at the Bedford-Head in 
Co vent-Garden. And, that I might keep them at di- 
ilance from one another, I appointed Mr. Lovelace at the 
Eagle in Suffolk-Street. 

There I met him, and the two others. We began 
where we left off at our laft parting; and were very high 
with each other. But, at laft, all was made up, and he 

offered 
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offered to forget and forgive every-thing, on condition 
that I would correfpond with him while abroad, and con¬ 
tinue the feries which had been broken thro’ by his illnefs; 
and particularly give him, as I had offered, a copy of the 
Lady’s Will. 

I promifed him: And he then fell to raillying me on 
my gravity, and on my Reformation-fchemes, as he called 
them. As we walked about the room, expetting dinner 
to be brought in, he laid his hand upon my Ihoulder, then 
puffied me from him with a curfe ; walking round me, 
and furveying me from head to foot; then calling for the 
obfervation of the others, he turned round upon his heel, 
and, with one of his peculiar wild airs, Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
burft he out, that thefe four-faced profelytes fhould take 
it into their heads that they cannot be pious, without for¬ 
feiting both their good-nature and good manners!—Why 
Jack, turning me about, pr’ythee look up, man !—Doll 
thou not know, that Religion, if it has taken proper hold 
of the heart, is the moft chearful countenance-maker in the 
world ?—I have heard my beloved Mils Harlowe fay fo : 
And Ihe knew, or no-body did. And was not her afpett 
a benign proof of the obfervation ? But by thefe wam- 
blings in thy curfed gizzard, and thy aukward grimaces, I 
fee thou’rt but a novice in it yet! — Ah, Belford, Bel- 
ford, thou haft a confounded parcel of briars and thorns to 
trample over barefoot, before Religion will illumine thefe 
gloomy features! 

I give your Lordlhip this account, in anfwer to your 
defire to know, if I think him the man he was ? 

In our converfation at dinner, he was balancing whe¬ 
ther he Ihould fet out the next morning, or the morning 
after. But finding he had nothing to do, and Colonel 
Morden being in town (which, however, I told him not 
of) I turned the fcale; and he agreed upon fetting out 
to morrow morning; they to fee him imbark ; and I pro¬ 
mifed to accompany them for a morning’s ride (as they 
propofed their horfes) j but faid, that I mull return in the 
afternoon. 

With much reluttance they let me go to my evening’s 
appointment: They little thought with whom : For Mr. 
Lovelace had put it as a cafe of honour to all of us, whe¬ 
ther. 

Go gle 
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ther, as he had been told that Mr. Morden and Mr. James 
Harlowe had thrown out menaces againit him, he ought to 
leave the kingdom till he had thrown himfelf in their way. 

Mowbray gave his opinion, that he ought to leave it 
like a man of honour, as he was; and if he did not take 
thofe gentlemen to talk for their opprobrious fpeeches, 
that at lead he Ihould be feen by them in public before 
he went away j elfe they might give themfelves airs, as if 
he had left the kingdom in fear of them. 

To this he himfelf fo much inclined, that it was with . 
difficulty I perfuaded him, that, as they had neither of 
them proceeded to a direct and formal challenge; as they 
knew he had not made himfelf difficult of accefs; and as 
he had already done the family injury enough; and it 
was Mifs Harlowe’s earned defire, that be would be con¬ 
tent with that; he had no reafon, from any point of ho¬ 
nour, to delay his journey ; efpecialiy as he had fo juft a 
motive for his going, as the eftabliihing of his health ; and 
as he might return the fooner, if he faw occafion for it. 

I found the Colonel in a very folemn way. We had a 
good deal of difcourfe upon the fubjeft of letters which 
had paffed between us in relation to Mil's Harlowe’s Will, 
and to her family. 

He has fome accounts to fettle with his banker; which, 
he fays, will be adjufted to-morrow ; and on Thurfday 
he propofes to go down again, to take leave of his friends; 
and then intends to fet out dire&ly for Italy. 

I wilh Mr. Lovelace could have been prevailed upon to 
take any other tour, than that of France and Italy, I did 
propofe Madrid to him : But he laugh’d at me, and told 
me, that the propofal was in charafter from a Mule; and 
from one who was become as grave as a Spaniard of the 
old cut, at ninety. 

I expreffed to the Colonel my apprehenfions, that his 
coufin’s dying injun&ions would not have the force upon 
him, that were to be wilhed. 

They have great force upon me, Mr. Belford, faid he; 
or one world would not have held Mr. Lovelace and me 
thus long. But my intention is to go to Florence ; not 
to lay my bones there, as upon my coufin’s death I told 

you I thought to do; but to fettle all my affairs in thofe 
/ ... parts. 
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carts and then to come over, and refide upon a little pa- 
{erna'l eftate in Kent, which is ftrangely gone to rum in 
mv abfence. Indeed, were I to meet Mr. Lovelace, ei¬ 
ther here or abroad, I might not be anfwerable for the 

Hewould have engaged me for to-morrow. Bit having 
cromifed to attend Mr. Lovelace on his journey, as I 
have mentioned, I faid, I was obliged to go out of town, 
and was uncertain as to the time of my return in the 
evening.. And fo I am to fee him on Thurfday morning 

at m? owh lodgings. . . 

I will do myfelf the honour to write again to your 

Lordlhip to-morrow night. Mean time, I am, my Lord, 
r Tour Lordjbtfs, CSV. 


letter cm. 


Mr. Belforb, To Lord M. 

My Lord, . •&*> 0a - 4 - 

I Am juft returned from attending Mr. Lovelace as far 

as Gad’s- Hill near Rochefter. He was exceeding gay 
all the way. Mowbray and Tourville are gone on with 
him They will fee him embark, and under fail; and 
promife to foBow him in a month or two ; for they fay, 
there is no living without him, now he is once more 


He and I parted with great and even folemn tokens of 
affettion j but yet not without gay intermixtures, as I will 


acquaint your Lordlhip. ^ . , 

Taking me afide, and clafping his arms about me, 
‘ Adieu, dear Belford ! faid he: May you proceed in the 
« courfe you have entered upon ! — Whatever airs l give 
4 myfelf, this charming creature has fafthold °f 

* (clapping his hand upon his heart); and 1 mult either 

* appear what you fee me, or be what I fo lately was.— 
< O the divine creature !’ lifting up his eyes 

* But if I live to come to England, and you remain 
t i n your prefent way, and can give me encourage- 
« n.ent, I hope rather to follow your example, than to 
« ridicule you for it This Will (for I had given him a 
4 copy of it) I will make the companion of my folitary 

* hours. 
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* hours. You have told me part of its melancholy con* 

* tents-; and that, and her pofthumous letter, (hall be my 
4 ftudy; and they will prepare me for being your difciple, 

‘ if you hold on. 

* You, Jack, may marry, continued he; and I have a 
4 wife in my eye for you.—Only thou’rt (uch an aukward 
‘ mortal’ [He faw me affe&ed, and thought to make me 
fmile] : ‘ But wc don’t make ourfelves, except it be worfe, 

* by our drefs. Thou art in mourning now, as well as I: 

‘ But if ever thy ridiculous turn lead thee again to be 
‘ Beau-brocade, I will bedizen thee, as the girls fay, on 
4 my return, to my own fancy, and according to thy own 
‘ natural appearance—Thou (halt dottor my foul, and I 
4 will dodtor thy body : Thou (halt fee what a clever fel- 
‘ low I will make of thee. 

4 As for me, I never nvill, I never can t marry—That I 

* will not take a few liberties, and that I will not try to 
4 dart fome of my former game, I won’t promife—Habits 
4 are not eafily (haken off—But they (hall be by way of 

* weaning. So return and reform (hall go together. 

‘ And now, thou forrowful monkey, what aileth thee ? * 

I do love him, my Lord. 

* Adieu !—And once more adieu !—embracing me— . 
4 And when thou thinkell thou haft made thyfelf an in- 

4 tereft out yonder (looking up) then put in a word for 
4 thy Lovelace.’ 

Joining company, he recommended to me, to write of¬ 
ten ; and promifed to let me quickly hear from him ; and 
that he would write to your Lordlhip, and to all his fa¬ 
mily round ; for he faid, that you had all been more kind 
to him, than he had deferved. 

And fo we parted. 

I hope, my Lord, for all your noble family’s fake, that 
we (hall fee him foon return, and reform, as he promifes. 

I return your Lordlhip my humble thanks for the ho¬ 
nour of your invitation to M. Hall. The firft letter I re¬ 
ceive from Mr. Lovelace (hall give me the opportunity of 
embracing it. I am, my Lord, 

Your mojl faithful and obedient Servant, 

• J. Belford. 

LET- 

, / ‘1 
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LETTER CIV. 

Mr, Bel ford, To Lord M. 

fhurfday mornings Oft. 

I T may be fomefatisfa&ion to your Lordlhip, to have 
a brief account of what has juft now palled between 
Colonel Morden and me. 

We had a good deal of difcourfe about the Harlowe- 
family, and ihofe parts of the Lady’s Will which ftill re¬ 
main unexecuted j after which the Colonel addreffed him- 
felf to me in a manner which gave me fome furprize. 

He flattered himfelf, he faid, from my prefent happy 
turn, and from my good conftitution, that I Ihould live a 
great many years. It was therefore his requeft, that I 
would confent to be his Executor; fince it was impoffible 
for him to make a better choice, or purfue a better ex¬ 
ample, than his coufin had fet. 

His heart, he faid, was in it: There were fome things 
in his coufin’s Will and his analogous; and he had named 
one perfon with me, with whom he was fure I would not 
refufe to be joined; and to whom he intended to apply for 
his confent, when he had obtained mine [a). [Intimating, 
as far as I could gather, that it was Mr. Hickman, fon of 
Sir Charles Hickman; to whom I know your Lordlhip is 
not a ftranger : For he faid, Every one who was dear to 
his beloved coufin, muft be fo to him : and he knew, that 
the gentleman whom he had thoughts of, would have, be- 
fides my advice and afliftance, the advice of one of the 
moll fenfible ladies in England.] 

He took my hand, feeing me under fome furprize : You 
muft not hefitate, much lefs deny me, Mr. Belford. Indeed 
you mtift not. Two things I will allure you of: That I 
have, as I hope, made every-thing fo clear, that you 
cannot have any litigation : And that I have done fo 
juftly, and I hope it will be thought fo generoufly, by all 
my relations, that a mind like yours will rather have plea- 
fure than pain in the Execution of this Truft. And this is 

-(<*) JVhat is between crotchets thus [ j, Mr, Belford emitted in the 
tranfa iption of this Letter to Mfs Howe* 


what 
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what I think every honeft man, who hopes to find an ho¬ 
neft man for his Executor, fhould do. 

I told him, that I was greatly obliged to him for his 
good opinion of me: That it was fo much every man’s 
duty to be an honeft man, that it could not be felf-praife 
to fay, that I had no doubt to be found fo. But if I ac¬ 
cepted of this Truft, it muft be on condition — 

I could name no condition, he faid, interrupting me, 
which he would refufe to comply with. 

This condition, I told him, was, that as there was as 
great a probability of his being my furvivor, as I his, he 
would permit me to name him for mine ; and, in that cafe, 
a week fhould not pafs before I made my Will. 

With all his heart, he faid; and the readier, as he had 
no apprehenfions of fuddenly dying; for what he had 
done and requefted was really the effeft of the fatisfa&ion 
he had taken in the part I had already a&ed as his coufin’s 
Executor; and in my ability, he was pleafed to add: As 
well as in purfuance of his coufin’s advice in the Preamble 
to her Will; to wit, ‘That this was a work which fhould 
* be fet about in full health, both of body and mind.’ 

1 told him, that I was pleafed to hear him fay, that he 
was not in any apprehenfion of fuddenly dying; as this 
gave me aflurance, that he had laid afide all thoughts of 
atting contrary to his beloved coufin’s dying requeft. 

Does it argue, faid he, fmiling, that if I were to purfue 
a vengeance fo juftifiable in my own opinion, I muft be 
in apprehenfion of falling by Mr. Lovelace’s hand ? — I 
will allure you, that I have no fears of that fort.—But 
I know this is an ingrateful fubjedt to you. Mr. Love¬ 
lace is your friend; and I will allow, that a good man 
may have a friendlhip for a had one, fo far as to with him 
well, without countenancing him in his evil. 

I will aflame you, added he, that 1 have not yet made 
any refolutions either way. I have told you what force 
my coufin’s repeated requefts have with me. Hitherto 
they have with-held me—But let us quit this fubjett. 

This, Sir (giving me a fealed-up parcel), is my Will. It 
is witnefled. I made no doubt of prevailing upon you 
to do me the requefted favour. I have a duplicate to leave 
with the other gentleman ; and an attefted copy, which I 
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fhall depofit at my banker’s. At my return, which will 
be in fix or eight months at fartheft, I will allow you to 
make an exchange of yours, if you will have it fo. J have 
only now to take leave of my relations in the country. 
And fo God protect you, Mr. Belford! You will foon hear 

of me again. : bnreifl bavplad 

He then very folemnly embraced me, as I did him: 

And we parted. id'inhnib nsifct 

I heartily congratulate with your Lordftiip on the narrow 
efcape each gentleman has had from the other: For I ap¬ 
prehend, that they could not have met without fatal con¬ 
sequences. - ,s. 

Time, I hope, which fubdues all things, will fubdue 
their refentments. I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordfhip's tnojlfaithful and obedient Servant, 

J. Belford. 

Several other Letters faffed between Mifs Howe and Mr, 
Belford, relating to the diffofition of the Papers and Let - 
ters; to the Poor's Fund; and to other articles of the 
Lady's Will: Wherein the method of proceeding in each 
cafe was adjujied. After which the Papers were re¬ 
turned to Mr. Belford, that he might order the two directed 
copies of them to be taken . 

In one of thefe letters Mr. Belford requejls Mifs Howe to give 
the Character of the friend Jhefo dearly loved : * A talk, 

* he imagines, that will be as agreeable to herfelf, as 

* worthy of her pen.* 

* I am more efpecially curious to know, fays he, what was 

* that particular difpofition of her time, which! find 

* mentioned in a letter which I have juft dipt into, 

* where her lifter is envioully reproaching her on that 

* fcore [a). This information may perhaps enable 

* me, fays he, to account fo r what lias often furprifed 

* me ; How, at fo tender an age, this admirable lady 

* became miftrefs of fuch extraordinary and fuch vari- 

* ous qualifications.’ 

This requejl produced the following Letter . 
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LETTER CV. 

Mifs Howe, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Sir, 7hurfday , Oftober 12. 

I Am incapable of doing juftice to the chara&er of my 
beloved friend j and that not only from want of ta¬ 
lents, but from grief; which, I think, rather increafes 
than diminiihes by time ; and which will not let me lit 
down to a talk that requires fo much thought, and a greater 
degree of accuracy than I ever believed myfelf miftrefs of. 

And yet l fo well approve of your motion, that I will 
throw into your hands a few materials, that may ferve by 
way of fupplement, as I may fay, to thofe you will be able 
to colled from the papers themfeives, from Col. Morden’s 
letters to you, particularly that of Sept. 23. (a) ; and from 
the letters of the deteftable wretch himfelf, who, I find, has 
done her juftice, altho’ to his own condemnation : All 
thefe together will enable you t who feem to be fo great an 
admirer of her virtues, to perform the talk ; and, I think, 
better than any perfon I know. But I make it my requeft, 
that if you do any-thing in this way, you will let me fee 
it.—If I find it not to my mind, I will add or diminiih, 
as juftice (hall require. 

She was a wonderful creature from her infancy: But I 
fuppofe you intend to give a chara&er of her at thofe years 
when fhe was qualified to be an example to other young 
ladies, rather than a hiftory of her life. 

Perhaps, neverthelefs, you will choofe to give a de- 
fcription of her perfon: And as you knew not the dear 
creature when her heart was eafy, I will tell you, what yet, 
in part, you can confirm ; 

That her ihape was fo fine, her proportion fo exad, her 
features fo regular, her complexion fo lovely, and her 
whole perfon and manner was fo diftinguilhedly charming, 
that (he could not move without being admired and fol¬ 
lowed by the eyes of every one, tho’ ftrangers, who never 
faw her before. Col. Morden*s letter, above referred to, 
will confirm this. 

In her drefs (he was elegant beyond imitation. 

Her 

la) See Letter xcv. 
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Her ftature gather tall than middling: In her whole 
afped and air, a dignity, that befpoke the mind that ani¬ 
mated all. 

This native dignity, as I may call it, induced Tome fuper- 
ficial perfons, who knew not how to account for the reve¬ 
rence which involuntarily filled their hearts on her appear¬ 
ance, to impute pride to her. But fhe knew not what 
pride, in the bad fenfe of the word, was. 

You may throw in thefe fentences of hers, if you touch 
upon this fubjett: 

4 Perfons of accidental or fhadowy merit may be proud : 

* But inborn worth mull; be always as much above conceit 
4 as arrogance.’ 

4 Who can be better or more worthy than they Ihould 
4 be? And, Who lhall be proud of talents they give not 
4 to themfelves ? ’ 

‘ The darkeft and moft contemptible ignorance is that 

* of not knowing one's felf; and that all we have, and all 
4 we excel in, is the gift of God.’ 

4 All human excellence is but comparative — There 
4 are perfons who excel us, as much as we fancy we excel 
4 the meanelt.’ 

4 In the general fcale of beings, the loweft is as ufe- 
4 ful, and as much a link of the great chain, as the higheft.’ 

4 The excellence that makes every other excellence 
4 amiable, is Humility.’ 

4 There is but one Pride pardonable; That of being 
4 above doing a bafe or dilhonourable aflion.* 

Such were the fentiments by which this admirable 
young lady endeavoured to condudl herfelf, and to regu¬ 
late her condmft to others. 

And in truth, never were affability and complacency 
(gracioufnefs, fome have called it) more eminent in any 
perfon, man or woman, than in her, to thofe who put it 
in her power to oblige them : Infomuch that the bene¬ 
fited has fometimes not known which to prefer ; the 
grace bellowed, or the manner in which it was conferred. 

It has been obferved, that what was faid of Henry IV. 
of France, might be faid of her manner of refufing a re¬ 
quell ; That Hie generally fent from her prelence the per¬ 
fon refufedhearly as well fatisfied, as if Ihe had granted it. 

1 Then 
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Then (Tie was fo nobly fincere!—You cannot. Sir ex¬ 
patiate too much upon her fincerity. I dare (ay, that in 
,n a11 the wretch’s letters, her fincerity will 
"° „ e /°" nd t0 bc °" ce impeachable, altho’her calamities 

W rtr h | er ' 1 ’ > ' , r thc t hor " d wretch’s wiles fo fubtle, and 
her ibuggles to free herfelf from them fo attive 

■,/T Cre > f a, ' vays was, in her reprehenfions of a 
wilful and ftudied vrienels; yet no oneacculld her jud E - 

ent, or thought her fevere in a wrong place: For her 
charity was fo great, that flic always chofe to defend or 

^ h . erathe ,auIt was not fo flagrant, that it became 
a piece of juftice to condemn it. 

You muft everywhere infill upon it, that had it not 
een for the ftupid perfecutions of her relations, ffie never 
would have been in the power of this horrid profligate • 
And yet fne was frank enough to acknowlege, that & were 
pcrfon, and addrcfs , and alliance , to be allowably the prin- 
cipal attraftives, it would not have been difficult for her 
eye to miflead her heart. 


. fte was lalt with me, three happy weeks together f 

in every vifit he made her, he left her more dilffitisfied 
with him tnan before. 

In obedience to her friends commands on her coming to 

me, ij e r never wou ^ ^ ee out of my company ; and 
would often fay, when he was gone(*), ‘ O my Nancy. This 

is not TH E man.’—At other times, ‘ Gay, giddy crea- 
ture ! he has always fomething to be forgiven for.’ At 
others, ‘ This man will much looner excite one’s Fears 

‘ a . ttraa one ’ s Love And then would (he repeat’ 
c \ hls 1S not THE man.—All that the world fays of 
him cannot be untrue. —But what title have I to charge 
‘ him, who intend not to have him ?’—in ffiort, had ffie 
been left to a judgment and diferetion, which no-body 
ever queflioned who had either , ffie would have difeovered 
enough of him, to make her difeard him for ever. 

Her ingenuity in acknowleging any error ffie was 
drawn into, you mull alfo infill upon. 

Next to not erring, ffie ufed to fay, was the owning 

* an error • And that the offering at an excufe in a 
‘ blameable matter, was the undoubted mark of a dilin- 

* genuous or perverfe mind.’ 

( a ) See VoU It f , 64* 
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Yet one of her expreffions upon a like fubjeft deferves 
to be remembred: Being upbraided by a fevere cenfurer, 
upon a perfon’s proving bafe, whom Ihe had frequently 
defended; ‘ You had more penetration, Madam, than fuch 
‘ a young creature as I can pretend to have. But altho* 

* human depravity may, I doubt, oftener juftify the per- 

* fon who judges hardily, than them who judge favour- 

* ably, yet will I not part with my charity; altho', for the 

* future, I will endeavour to make it confident with cau- 
f tion and prudence.’ 

If you mention the beauties and graces of her pen, you 
may take notice, that it was always matter of furprize to 
her, that the Sex are generally fo averfe as they are to write- 
ing; fince the Pen, next to the Needle, of all employments, 
is the molt proper and belt adapted to their genius's j and this 
as well for improvement as amufement: * Who fees not, 

* would (he fay, that thofe women who take delight in 

* writing excel the men in all the graces of the familiar 
‘ ftyle ? The gentlenefs of their minds, the delicacy of 

* their fentiments (improved by the manner of their Edu- 

* cation) and the livelinefs of their imaginations, qualify 
4 them to a high degree of preference for this employ- 

* ment: While men of learning, as they are called (of 

* mere learning, however) aiming to get above that natu- 
‘ ral eafe and freedom which diftinguifh This (and indeed 

* every other kind of writing) when they think they have 
‘ bed fucceeded, are got above, or rather beneath, all na- 
‘ tural beauty.* 

And one hint you may give to the Sex, if you pleafe, 
who are generally too carelefs in their orthography (a 
confcioufnefs of a defeat in which generally keeps them 
from writing) — She ufed to fay, * It was a proof that a 
‘ woman underftood the derivation and fenfe of the words 

* (he ufed, and that lhe (lopt not at found , when Ihe fpelt 

* accurately.’ 

You may take notice of the admirable facility lhe had 
in learning languages: That lhe read with great eafe both 
Italian and French, and could hold a converfation in 
either, tho* lhe was not fond of doing fo [And that (he was 
not, be pleafed to call it a fault] : That lhe had begun to 
apply herfelf to Latin. 
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But that, notwithftanding all her acquirements, Ihe wa* 
an excellent Oeconomist and Housewife. And thefe 
qualifications, you muft take notice. fhe was particularly 
fond of inculcating upon all her reading and w riting com¬ 
panions of the Sex : For it was a maxim with her, ‘ That 

* a woman wht) neglefts the Ufeful and the Elegant % which 
‘ diflinguifh her <nvn Sex , for the fake of obtaining the 

* learning which is fuppofed more peculiar to the other , 

* incurs more contempt by what Ihe foregoes 9 than Ihe gains 

* credit by what fhe acquires .* 

* Let our Sex therefore ((he ufed to fay) feek to 

* make themfelves miftrefles of all that is excellent, and 
‘ not incongruous to their Sex, in the ether ; but without 

* lofing any-thing commendable in their own' 

Perhaps you will not think it amifs further to obferve 
on this head, as it will (hew that precept and example al¬ 
ways went hand in hand with her. That her Dairy at her 
grandfather’s was the delight of every one who favv it; 
and She, of all who faw her in it For, in the fame hour, 
whenever fhe pleafed, fhe was the moll elegant dairy¬ 
maid that ever was feen, or the finell lady that ever graced 
a circle. • * , 

Yet was this admirable creature miflrefs of all thefe do- 
meftic qualifications, without the leafl intermixture of Nar- 
rownefs. She ufed to fay, * That, to define true generofity, 

‘ it mull be called. The happy medium between parfimony 

* and profufion.* 

She was as much above Referve as Difguife. So com¬ 
municative, that no young lady could be in her company 
half an hour, and not carry away inflru&ion with her, 
whatever was the topic. Yet all fweetly infinuated j no¬ 
thing 'given with the air of prefeription: So that while 
(he feemed to afk a queftion for information-fake, fhe dropt 
in the needful inftru&ion, and left the inflrufted unable 
to decide, whether the thought (which being flarted, Ihe, 
the inflrutted, could improve) came primarily from her- 
felf, or from the fweet inftru&refs. 

The Goths and Vandals in thofe branches of fcience 
which fhe aimed at acquiring, fhe knew how to detect and 
expofe; and all from Nature. 

Propriety , another word for Nature , was her Law, as it 
is the foundation of all true judgment. 

I ffaj- s s .. 
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Her fltill in Needleworks you will find mentioned per¬ 
haps in fome of the letters. That piece which file be¬ 
queaths to her coufin Morden, is indeed a capital piece ; 
a performance fo admirable, that that gentleman’s father, 
who refided chiefly abroad, was (as is mentioned in her 
Will) very defirous to obtain it, in order to carry it to 
Italy with him, to lhew the curious of other countries (as 
he ufed to fay) for the honour of his cnvn, that the cloifier'd 
confinement was not neceflary to make Englifh women 
excel in any of thofe fine Arts, which Nuns and Reclufes 
value themfelves upon. 

Her quicknefs at thefe fort of works was aftonifhing ; 
and a great encouragement to herfelf to profecute them. 

Mr. Morden's father w'ould have been continually 
making her prefents, would file have permitted him : And 
he ufed to call them, and fo did her grandfather, tributes 
due to a merit fo fovereign, and not prefents. 

I fay nothing of her /kill in Mufic, and of her charming 
Voice, when it accompanied her fingers, tho’ very extraor¬ 
dinary, becaufe file had her equals in both. 

If flie could not avoid Cards without incurring the cen- 
fure of particularity, file would play ; but then lhe always 
declared againfl: playing high. ‘ Except for trifles, lhe 

* ufed to fay, file would not lubmit to Chance what lhe 
c was already fure of.’ 

At other times, * She fliould make her friends a very 
‘ ill compliment, if lhe fuppofed they would willi to be 
‘ poflefied of w r hat of right belonged to her ; and file 
‘ fiiould be very unworthy, if lhe delired to make herfelf 
‘ a title to what was theirs.’ 

‘ High gaming, in fhort, lhe ufed to fay, was a fordid 
c vice; an immorality j the child of avarice ; and a di- 
‘ reft breach of that commandment which forbids us to 

* covet what is our neighbour’s.’ 

You will have occafion to mention her Charities. Her 
Will gives you hints of the peculiar nature of thofe : In¬ 
deed, for the prudent difiribudon of them, file had neither 
example nor equal. 

You may, if you defire to be particular in the account 
of them, confult Mrs. Norton upon this fubjeft ; and 
when I fee vvliat lhe will furnifii, I fiiall perhaps make an 
sddition to it. 
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fn all her Readings, and in her Converfations upon them, 
fhe was fonder of finding beauties than blemifhes: Yet 
ihe ufed to lament, that certain writers of the firft clafs,- 
who were capable of exalting virtue, and of putting vice 
out of countenance, too generally employed themfelves 
in works of imagination only, upon fubjeCts merely fpecu- 
lative, difinterefting, and unedifying j from which no 
good moral or example could be drawn. 

All fhe faid, and all fhe did, was accompanied with a 
natural eafe and dignity, which fet her above affectation, 
or the fufpicion of it. For, with all her excellencies, fhe 
was forwarder to bear than /peak ; and hence no doubt: 
derived no fmall part of her improvement. 

You are curious to know the particular diftribution of 
her Time ; which you fuppofe will help you to account 
for what you own yourfelf furprifed at, to wit, how fa 
young a Lady could make herfelf miftrefs of fo many ac- 
complifhments. 

I will premife, that fhe was from infancy inured to rife 
early in a morning, by an excellent, and, as I may fay, 
a learned woman, Mrs. Norton, to whofe care, wifdom, 
and example, fhe was beholden for the groundwork of 
her tafle and acquirements, which meeting with fuch a 
genius, made it the lefs wonder that fhe furpaffed moft of 
her Age and Sex. 

She ufed to fay, * It was incredible to think what might 
‘ be done by early rifing, and by long days well filled up.* 

It may be added, That had fhe calculated according ta 
the praClice of too many , fhe had actually lived more 
years at Sixteen , than they had at ‘ Twenty-fix . 

She ufed to fay, ‘ That no one could fpend their time 
( properly, who did not live by fomeRule : Who did not 
‘ appropriate the hours, as near as might be, to particular 
* purpofes and employments.* 

In conformity to this felf-fet Leffon, the ufual diftribu¬ 
tion of the twenty-four hours, when left to her own choice, 
was as follows: 

For REST foe allotted SIX hours only. 

She thought herfelf not fo well, and fo clear in her 
intellects (fo much alive, fhe ufed to fay) if fhe exceeded 
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thi§ proportion. If Ihe flept not, fhe chofe to rife fooner. 
And in winter had her fire laid, and a taper ready burning 
to light it; not loving to give trouble to fervants, * whofe 

* harder work, and later hours of going to bed, fhe ufed 

* to fay, required confideration.* 

I have blamed her for her greater regard to them, than 
to herfelf: But this was her anfvver: ‘ I have my choice: 
‘Who can wifh for more ? Why fhould I opprefs others, to 
‘ gratify myfelf ? You fee what free-will enables one to 
‘ do; while impofition would make a light burden heavy.* 

Her Firjl THREE Morning Hours 

Were generally palled in her Study, and in her Clofet- 
duties: And were occafionally augmented by thofe Ihe 
laved from Reft: And in thefe palled her epiftolary 
amufements. 

TIV O Hours Jhe generally allotted to Domejlic Managements 

Thefe at different times of the day, as occafions re¬ 
quired ; all the houfekeeper’s bills, in eafe of her mother, 
pafling thro’ her hands. For Ihe was a perfect miftrefs of 
the four principal rules of arithmetic. 

FIVE Hours to her Needle , Drawings , Mufic , &c. 

In thefe Ihe included the afliftance and infpedlion fhe 
gave to her own fervants, and to her filler’s fervants, in 
the needleworks required for the family : For her filler is 
a Modern. In thefe Ihe alfo included Dr. Lewen’s con- 
verfation-vifits; with whom likewife fhe held a corre- 
fpondence by letters. That reverend gentleman delighted 
himfelf and her, twice or thrice a week, if his health per¬ 
mitted, with thefe vifits: And Ihe always preferred his 
company to any other engagement. 

TWO Hours Jhe allotted to her Two JirJl Meals. 

But if converfation, or the delire of friends, or the 
falling in of company or guefts, required it to be other- 
wife, Ihe never fcrupled to oblige ; and would borrow , as 
fhe called it, from other diftributions. And as Ihe found 
it very hard not to exceed in this appropriation, Ihe put 
down " . 
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ONE Hour more to Dinner-time Converfaticn , 

To be added or fubtra&ed, as occafions offered, or the 
defire of her friends required : And yet found it difficult, 
as (he often faid, to keep this account even ; efpecially if 
Dr. Lewen obliged them with hi* company at their table: 
Which however he feldom did ; for, being a valetudina¬ 
rian, and in a regimen, he generally made his vifits in 
the afternoon. 

ONE Hour to Vijits to the neighbouring Poor ; 

To a feleft number of whom, and to their children. 
Hie ufed to give brief inftru&ions, and good books: And 
as this happened not every day, and feldom above twice 
a week, (he had two or three hours at a time to bellow in 
this benevolent employment. 

The remaining FOUR Hours , 

Were occafionally allotted to fupper, to converfation, 
or to reading after fupper to the family. This allotment 
file called Her Fund , upon which (he ufe to draw, to fatisfy 
her other debits: And in this (he included vifits received 
and returned, (hews, fpectacles. See. which, in a country- 
life, not occurring every-day, (he ufed to think a great 
allowance, no Ids than t*wo artificial days in Jix y i or amufe- 
ments only : And fhe was wont to fay, that it was hard if 
file could not (leal time out of fuch a fund as this, for an 
excurfion of even two or three days in a month. 

If it be faid, that her relations, or the young neigh* 
bouring ladies^ had but little of her time, it will be con- 
fidered, that befides thefe four, hours in the twenty-four, 
great part of the time lhe was employed in her needle¬ 
works, (he ufed to converfe as fhe worked : And it was a 
cuftom (lie had introduced among her acquaintance, that 
the young ladies in their vifits ufed frequently, in a neigh¬ 
bourly way (in the winter evenings efpecially) to bring 
their work with them ; and one of half a dozen of her 
feledl acquaintance tiled by turns to read to the reit as 
they were at work. 

This was her ufual method, when at her own command, 
for Six days in the week. 
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- She kept, as it ought to be kept: And as Tome part of 
it was frequently employed in works of mercy, the hour 
ihe allotted to vifiting the neighbouring poor, was occa- 
fionally fupplied from this day, and added to her fund. 

But I mull obferve, that when in her grandfather’s 
life-time Ihe was three or four w'eeks at a time his houfe- 
keeper and gueft, as alfo at either of her uncles, her ufual 
diftribution of time was varied : But ftill Ihe had an eye to 
it as nearly as circumftances would admit. 

When I had the happinefs of having her for my gueft, 
for a fortnight or fo, (he likewife difpenfed with her rules. 
In her account-book, fmce her ever-to-be-lamented death, 
I have found this memorandum :—‘ From fuch a day, to 

* fuch a day , all holidays, at my dear Mifs Howe’s.’ At 
her return :—‘ Account refumed fuch a day,' naming it; 
and then Ihe proceeded regularly, as before. 

Once a week Ihe ufed to reckon with herfclf; when, if 
within the 144 hours contained in the fix days Ihe had 
made her account even, Ihe noted it accordingly: If 
otherwife, Ihe carried the debit to the next week’s account; 
as thus : Debtor to the article of benevolent vifts, fo many 
hours. And fo of the reft. 

But it was always an efpecial part of her care, that, w he¬ 
ther vifiting or vifited, fhe lhewed in all companies an in¬ 
tire eafe,fatisfadion, and chearfulnefs, as if Ihe kept no fuch 
particular account, and as if Ihe did not make herfelf an- 
iwerable to herfelf for her occafional exceedings. 

This method, which to others will appear perplexing 
and unneceflary, her early hours, and cullom, had made 
eafy and pleafant to her. 

And indeed, as I ufed to tell her, greatly as I admired 

* her in all her methods, I could not bring myfelf to this 
(tho’ I had to early hours, and find the benefit of it) might 
I have had the world for my reward. 

She ufed to anfwer : ‘ J do not think All I do necef- 

* fary for another to do: Nor even for myfelf: But when 

* it is more pleafant to me to keep fuch an account, than 

* to let it alone j why may I not proceed in my fuperero- 

* gatories ? —There can be no harm in it. It keeps up 

‘ my 
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4 my attention to accounts; which one day may be of 
f ufe to me in more material inftances. Thofe who will 
‘ not keep a fri8 account, feldom long keep any . I negleft 
‘ not more ufeful employments for it. And it teaches me 

* to be covetous of time; the only thing of which we 

* can be allowably covetous; fince we live but once in 

* this world; and when gone, are gone from it for ever.’ 

O Mr. Belford ! I can write no further on this fubjeCt. 
For, looking into the account-book for other particu¬ 
lars, I met with a molt affe&ing memorandum; which, 
being written on the extreme edge of the paper, with a 
fine pen, and in the dear creature’s fmallefl hand, I faw 
not before.—This it is ; written, I fuppofe, at fome cala¬ 
mitous period after the day named in it—Help me to a 
curfe to blafl the monfter who gave occafion for it !— 

* April 10. The account concluded ! — 

4 And with it, all my worldly hopes and profpetts!!! * 

Q ® 

I take up my pen ; but not to apologize for my exe¬ 
cration.—Once more 1 pray to God to avenge me of him I 
—Me I fay—For mine is the lofs—Hers the gain. 

O Sir! You did not, you could not know her, as I 
knew her! Never was fuch an excellence!—So warm, 
yet fo cool a friend ! — So much what I wiffi to be, but 
never (hall be!—For, alas! my Stay, my Advifer, my Mo- 
nitrefs, my Direftrefs, is gone ! for ever gone! 

She honoured me with the title of The JtJier of her heart : 
But I was only fo in the Love I bore her (A Love be¬ 
yond a lifter’s—infinitely beyond her filler’s!); in the 
hatred I have to every mean and fordid aCtion ; and in 
my Love of Virtue:—For, othervvife, I am of a high and 
haughty temper, as I have acknowleged before, and very 
violent in my paflions. 

In (hort, fhe was the neareft perfection of any creature 
I ever knew. She never preached to me leffons fhe prac- 
tifed not. She lived the life fhe taught. All humility, 
meeknefs, felf-accufing, others-acquitting, tho’ the fhadow 
of the fault hardly hers, the fubflance theirs whofe only 
honour was their relation to her. 

To lofe fuch a Friend, fuch a Guide—If ever my vio¬ 
lence was juftifiable, it is upon this recollection ! — For 
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fhe only lived to make me fenfible of my failings, but 
not long enough to enable me to conquer them; as I was 
refolved to endeavour to do. 

Once more then let me execrate — But now violence 
and paflion again predominate! — And how can it be 
otherwife ? 

But I force myfelf from the fubjeft, having loft the 
purpofe for which I refumed my pen. 

A. Howe. 

LETTER CVI. 

i Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Paris , Oclob. 14— 25. 

--- Timor & mince 

S can dun t codon quo dominus : neque 
Deccdit cerata triremiy & 

Pojl equitem J'eaet atra cur a. 

I N a language fo expreffive as the Englifh, I hate the 
pedantry of tagging or prefacing what I write with 
Latin i'craps; and ever was a cenfurer of the motto- 
mongers among our weekly and daily fcribblers. But 
thefe verfes of Horace are fo applicable to my cafe, that, 
whether on fhipboard, whether in my poft-chaife, or in 
m> inn at night, I am not able to put them out of my head. 
Dryden once I thought faid well in thefe bouncing lines: 

Man makes his Fate according to his mind. 

The <voeaky low fpirit Fortune snakes her (lave : 

Put Jhes a drudge , when heftord by the brave. 

Jf Fate weave common thready Til change the doom % 
And with new purple weave a nobler loom. 

And in thefe: 

Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

1 have a foul\ that, like an ample Jhield, 

Can take hi ally and verge enough for more. 

Fate was not mine: Nor am 1 Fate's —— 

Souls know no conquerors - 

But in the firft quoted lines, con/idering them clofely, 
there is nothing but bluftering abfurdity: In the other, 

the 
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the poet fays not truth; for Conscience is the Conqueror 
of Souls : At leaft it is the Conqueror of mine : And who 
ever thought it a narrow one ? 

But this is occafioned partly by poring over the affe&ing 
Will, and pofthumous Letter. What an army of texts has 
Ihe drawn up in array againft me in the latter!—But yet. 
Jack, do they not Ihew me, that, two or three thoufand 
years ago, there were as wicked fellows as myfelf? — 
They do—And that’s fome confolation. 

But the generofity of her mind difplay’d in both, is 
what flings me molt. And the more ftill, as it is now 
out of my power any way in the world to be even with her. 

I ought to have written to you fooner. But I loiter’d 
two days at Calais, for an anfwer to a letter I wrote to 
engage my former travelling valet, De la Tour ; an in¬ 
genious, ready fellow, as you have heard me fay. I have 
Pc engaged him, and he is now with me. 

I fhail make no flay here ; but intend for fome of the 
Ele&oral courts. That of Bavaria, I think, will engage 
me longefb Perhaps I may ftep out of my way (if I can 
be out of my way any-where) to thofe of Drefderi and 
Berlin : And it is not impoffible that you may have one 
letter from me at Vienna. And then perhaps I may fall 
down into Italy by the Tirol; and fo, takiijg Turin in my 
way, return to Paris; where I hope to fee Mowbray and 
Tourville : Nor do I defpair of you. 

This a good deal differs from the plan I gave you. But 
you may expert to hear from me as I move ; and whether 
1 fhall purfue this route, or the other. 

I have my former lodgings in the Rue St. Antoine t 
Which I (hall hold, notwithftanding my tour: So they 
will be ready to accommodate any two of you, if you 
come hither before my return : And for this I have con¬ 
ditioned. 

I write to Charlotte; and that is writing to all my re¬ 
lations at once. 

Do thou, Jack, inform me duly of every-thing that 
paffesParticularly, How thou proceedeft in thy Reforma- 
tion-fcheme : How Mowbray and Tourville go on in my 
abfence : Whether thou haft any chance for a wife [I am 
the more folicitous on this head, becaufe thou feemeft to 
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think, that thy Mortification will not be complete, n&r 
thy Reformation fecure, till thou art (hackled]: How the 
Harlowes proceed in their penitentials: If Mifs Howe 
be married, or near being fo : How honed Doleman goes 
on with his Empiric, now he has difmifled his Regulars, or 
they him; and if any likelihood of his perfect recovery. 
Be fure be very minute : For every trifling occurrence re¬ 
lating to thofe we value, becomes intereding, when we are 
at a didance from them. Finally, prepare thou to piece 
thy broken thread, if thou wouldd oblige 

Thy Lovelace. 

LETTER CVII. 

Mr. Belford, To Robert Lovelace, Efq\ 

London , Oft. 25. 

Write, to (hew you, that I am incapable of flighting 
even the minuted requefls of an abfent and dillant 
friend. Yet you may believe, that there cannot be any 
great alterations in the little time that you have been out 
©f England, with refpett to the fubjedls of your inquiry. 
Neverthelefs I will anfwer to each for the reafon above 
given ; and for the reafon you mention, that even trifle* 
and chit-chat are agreeable from friend to friend, and of 
friends, and even of thofe to whom we give the importance 
©f deeming them our foes. 

Firfl, then, as to my Reformation-fcheme, as you call 
it, I hope I go on very well. I wi(h you had entered 
upon the like, and could fay fo too. You would then 
find infinitely more peace of mind, than you are likely 
ever otherwife to be acquainted with. When I look back 
upon the fvveep that has been made among us in the two 
©r three pad years, and forward upon what may dill hap¬ 
pen, I hardly think myfelf fecure j tho’ of late I have 
been guided by other lights than thofe of fenfe and appe¬ 
tite, which have hurried fo many of our confraternity into 
vorldly ruin, if not into eternal perdition. 

I am very earned in my wi(hes to be admitted into the 
Nuptial State. But I think I ought to pafs fome time as a 
p: chationary, till, by deadinefs in my good refolutions, I 
can convince fome woman, whom I could love and honour, 

and 
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and whofe worthy example might confirm my morals, 
that there is one Libertine who had the grace to reform, 
before Age or Difeafe put it out of his power to fin on. 

The Harlowes continue inconfoleable ; and I dare fay 
will to the end of their lives. 

Mifs Howe is not yet married j but I have reafon to 
think will foon. I have the honour of correfponding 
with her ; and the more I know of her, the more I ad¬ 
mire the noblenefs of her mind. She mu ft be confcious, 
that Ihe is fuperior to half our Sex, and to mod of her own ; 
which may make her give way to a temper naturally 
hafty and impatient: But, if (he meet with condefcenfion 
in her man (and who would not veil to a fuperiority fo 
vifible, if it be not exacted with arrogance ?) I dare fay 
Ihe will make an excellent wife. 

As to Doleman, the poor man goes on trying and 
hoping with his Empiric. I cannot but fay, that as the latter 
is a fenfible and judicious man, and not ra(h, opinionative, 
or ovcr-fanguine, I have great hopes (little as I think of 
Quacks and Noftrum-mongers in general) that he will do 
him good, if his cafe will admit of it. My reafons are. 
That the man pays a regular and conflant attendance upon 
him : Watches, with his own eye, every change, and 
new fymptom of his patient’s malady : Varies his appli¬ 
cations as the indications vary Fetters not himfelf to 
rules laid down by the fathers of the art, who lived many 
hundred years ago j when difeafes, and the caufes of them, 
were different, as the modes of living were different from 
what they are now, as well as climates and accidents 
That he is to have his reward, not in daily fees; but (af¬ 
ter the firft fiye guineas for medicines) in proportion as 
the patient himfelf (hall find amendment. 

As to Mowbray and Tourville j what novelties can be 
expedled, in fo (hort a time, from men, who have not 
fenfe enough to ftrike out or purfue new lights, either 
good or bad ? Now, efpecially, that thou art gone, who 
wert the foul of all enterprize, and in particular their foul, 
^elides, I fee them but feldom. I fuppofc they’ll be at 
Paris before you can return from Germany ; for they can¬ 
not live without you : And you gave them fuch a fpeci- 
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men of your recovered volatility, in the laft evening’s con- 
verfation, as equally delighted thesn , and concerned me. 

I vviih, with all my heart, that thou wouldft bend thy 
courie towards the Pyreneans. I Ihould then (if thou 
writefl to thy coulin Montague an account of what is molt • 
obfervable in thy tour) put in for a copy of thy letters. 
I w'onder thou wilt not ; fince then thy fubje&s would be 
as new to thyfelf, as to 

Thy Buford. 

LETTER CVIII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Paris, 03 . 16-27. 

I Follow my laft of the i^th, on occafion of a letter j nil 
now come to hand from Jofeph Leman. The fel¬ 
low is Confcience-ridden, Jack ; and tells me, * That he 
* cannot reft either day or night for the mifehiefs which he 
‘ fears he has been, and may ftill further be the means 
‘ of doing.’ He wiflies, ‘ if itpleafe God, and if it pleafe 
‘ me, that he had never feen my Honour’s face.’ 

And wfeu is the caufe of his prefent concern, as to his 
own peculiar ; what, but ‘ th t flights and contempts which he 
* receives from every one of the Harlowes; from thofe par- 
* ticularly, he fays, whom he has endeavoured to ferve as 
* faithfully .as his engagements to me would let him ferve 
‘ them ? And I always made him believe, he tells me 
* ( poor weak foul as he was from his cradle !) that ierving 
* me W’as ferving both, in the long-run. But this, and the 
* death of his dear young lady, is a grief, he declares, that 
* he ihall never claw off, were he to live to the age of 
* Matthew Sulttn : Althojf \ and howfome<ver , he is lure, 

* that he Ihall not live a month to an end, being ftrangely 
‘ pined, and h s ftomach nothing like what it was: And 
* Mrs. Betty being alio (now Ihe has got his lo<ue ) very 
‘ crofs and fighting : But, thank his God for puniftiing 
* her ! Ihe is in a poor way befell. 

‘ But the chie occafion of troubling my Honour now, 

* is n6t his own g' iels only, a It ho they are very great; 

* but to prevent future mifehiefs to me : For he can allure 
*. n 1 ?, that Colonel Morden has fet out from them all, 

‘ with 
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• with a full refolution to have his will of me : And he is 

• well allured, that he laid, and fwore to it, as bow he 
« was refolved that he would either have my Honour’s 

• heart’s blood, or 1 Ihould have his; or fome fuch - like 

• fad threatening s : And that all the family rejoice in it, 

‘ and hope I lhall come fort home? 

This is the fubftance of Jofeph’s letter; and I have one 
from Mowbray, which has a hint to the fame effect. And 
I recoiled now, that thou wert very importunate with me 
to go to Madrid, rather than to France and Italy, the laft 
evening we palled together. 

What I delire of thee, is, by the firft difpatch, to let 
me faithfully know all that thou knowelt on this head. 

I can’t bear to be threatened, Jack. Nor lhall any man, 
unqueftioned, give himfelf airs in my abfence, if I know 
it, that lhall make me look mean in any-body’s eyes: 
That lhall give my friends pain for me : That lhall put 
them upon wilhing me to change my intentions, or my 
plan, to avoid him. Upon fuch defpicable terms as 
thefe, thinkeft thou that I could bear to live ? 

But why, if fuch were his purpofe, did he not let me 
know it, before I left England ? Was he unable to work 
himfelf up to a refolution, till he knew me to be out of 
the kingdom ? 

As foon as I can inform myfelf where to dired to him, 

I will write to know his purpofe; for I cannot bear fuf- 
penfe, in fuch a cafe as this : That folemn ad, were it 
even to be Marriage or Hanging, which mull be done to¬ 
morrow, I had rather Ihould be done to-day. My mind 
tires and lickens with impatience on ruminating upon 
feenes that can afford neither variety nor certainty. To 
dwell twenty days in expedation of an event that may be 
decided in a quarter of an hour, is grievous. 

If he come to Paris, altho’ I Ihould be on my tour, he 
will very ealily find out my lodgings : For I every day fee 
fome or other of my countrymen, and divers of them have 
I entertained here . I go frequently to the Opera, and to the 
Play, and appear at Court, and at all public places. And,' 
on my quitting this city, will leave a diredion whither my 
setters from England, or elfewhere, lhall from time to 
_ time be forwarded. Were I fure, that his intention is 

what 
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what Jofeph Leman tells me it i6 ,1 would flay here, or 
fhorten his courfe to me, let him be where he would. 

I cannot get off my regrets on account of this dear 
Lady for the blood of me. If the Colonel and I are to 
meet, as he has done me no injury* and loves the memory 
of his coufin, we fhall engage with the fame fentiments, as 
to the object of our difpute: And that, you know, is no 
very common cafe. 

In fhort, I am as much convinced that I have done 
wrong, as he can be ; and regret it as much. But I will 
not bear to be threatened by any man in the world, how- 
eyer confcious of having deferved blame. 

Adieu, Belfosd ! Be fincere with me. No palliation* 
as thou valuefl 

Thy Lovelace. 

LETTER CIX. 

Mr. Bedford, To Robert Lovelace, Ejq\ 

* London , OSiober 26. 

1 Cannot think, my dear Lovelace, that Colonel Mor- 
den has either threatened you in tho.fe grofs terms* 
mentioned by the vile, hypocritical, and ignorant Jofeph 
Leman, or intends to follow you. They are the words 
of people of that fellow’s clafs; and not of a gentleman : 
Not of Colonel Morden, I am fure. You’ll obferve, that 
Jofeph pretends not to fay that he heard him fpeak them- 
I have been very fojicitous to found the Colonel, for 
your fake, and for his own, and for the fake of the in¬ 
junctions of the excellent lady to me, as well as to him, 
on that fubjeft. IJe is (and you will not wonder that he 
f)iould be) extremely ajffe&ed ; and owns, that he has ex- 
preffed himfelf in terms of refentment on the occafion. 
Once he faid to me, That had his beloved couftn’s cafe 
been that of a common feduClion; and had fhe been drawn 
ip by what Bilhop Burnet calls The Delicacy of Intrigue 
(her own infirmity or credulity contributing to her fall) 
he could have forgiven you. But, in fo many words, He 
affured me, that he had not taken any refolutions ; nor had. 
he declared himfelf to the family in fuch a way as fhould 
bind him to refent : On the contrary, he has owned, that 

his 
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his coufm’s injunctions have hitherto had the force upon 
him which I could wilh they Ihould have. 

He went abroad in a week after you. When he took 
his leave of me, he told me. That his defign was to go 
to Florence ; and that he would fettle his affairs there ; 
and then return to England, and here pafs the remainder 
X>f his days. 

I was indeed apprehenfive that if you and he were to. 
meet, fomething unhappy might fall out: And as I knew 
that you propofed to take Italy, and very likely Florence, 
in your return to France, I was very folicitous to prevail 
upon you to take the court of Spain into your plan. I 
am Hill fo. And if you are not to be prevailed upon to 
do that, let me intreat you to avoid Florence or Leghorn 
in your return, as you have vifited both heretofore. At 
leaft, let not the propofal of a meeting come from you. 

It would be matter of ferious reflexion to me, if the 
very fellow, this Jofe-pb Leman, who gave you fuch an 
opportunity to turn all the artillery of his mailers againft 
themfelves, and to play them upon one another to favour 
your plotting purpofes, Ihould be the inftrument in thp 
devil’s hand (unwittingly too) to avenge them all uponjo«; 
For fhould you even get the better of the Colonel, would 
the mifehief end there f—It would but add remorfe to your 
prefent remorfe; fince the interview mujl end in death; for 
he would not, I am confident, take his life at your hand. 
The Harlowes would, moreover, profecute you in a legal 
way. You hat eibem ; and they would be gainers by his 
death : Rejoicers in yours—And have you not done mif¬ 
ehief enough already ? 

Let me therefore (and thro’ me all your friends) have 
the fatisfa&ion to hear, that you are refolved to avoid this 
gentleman. Time will fubdue all things. No-body doubts 
your bravery. Nor will it be known, that your plan is 
changed thro’ perfuafion. 

Young Harlowe talks of calling you to account. This 
is a plain evidence, that Mr. Morden has not taken the 
quarrel upon himfelf for their family. 

I am in no apprehenlion of any body but Colonel 
Morden. I know it will not be a means to prevail upon 
you to oblige me, to fay, that I am well affured, that this 
gentleman is a Ikilful fwordfman ; and that he is as cool 

and 
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and fedate as Ikilful. But yet I will add, that if I had a 
value for my life, he Ihould be the laft man, except your- 
felf, with whom I would choofe to have a contention. 

I have, as you required, been very candid and lincere 
with you. I have not aimed at palliation. If you feek 
not Colonel Morden, it is my opinion he will not feek 
you: For he is a man of principle. But if you feek 
him, I believe he will not lhun you. 

Let me re-urge (It is the effedt of my love for you 1 ) 
that you know your own guilt in this affair, and Ihould 
not be again an aggreffor. It would be pity, that fo brave 
a man as the Colonel lhould drop, were you and he to 
meet: And, on the other hand, it would be dreadful, 
that you lhould be fent to your account unprepared for it; 
and purfuing a frelh violence. Moreover, feeft thou not, 
in the deaths of two of thy principal agents, the hand¬ 
writing upon the wall againft thee ? 

My zeal on this occafion may make me guilty of repe¬ 
tition. Indeed I know not how to quit the fubjedt. But 
if what I have written, added to your own remorfe and 
confcioufnefs, cannot prevail, all that I might further urge 
will be ineffedlual. 

Adieu therefore ! Mayft thou repent of the pall: And 
may no new violences add to thy heavy refledions, and 
overwhelm thy future hopes, is the wilh of 

Thy true Friend, 

John Belford, 

- L E T T E R CX. - ?! 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Munich , No<v, 11—2 2 . 

I Received yours this moment, juft as I was feiting out 
for Vienna. 

As to going to Madrid, or one lingle ftep out of the 
way, to avoid Colonel Morden, let me perilh, if I do !— 
You cannot think me fo mean a wretch. 

And fo you own, that he has threatened me ; but not in 
grofs and ungentlemanly terms, you fay. If he has 
threatened me like a gentleman, I will refent his threats 
like a gentleman. But he has not done as a man of ho¬ 
nour, 

rv^ n\e> 
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nour, if he has threatened me at all behind my back. I 
would fcorn to threaten any man to whom I knew how 
to addrefs myfelf either perfonally or by pen and ink. 

As to what you mention of my guilt; of the hand¬ 
writing on the wall ; of a legal profecution, if he meet 
his fate from my hand ; of his Ikill, coolnefs, courage, and 
fuch-like poltroon fluff; what can you mean by it ? Surely 
you cannot believe, that fuch infinuations as thofe will 
weaken either my hands or my heart.—No more of this fort 
of nonfenfe, I befeech you, in any of your future letters. 

He had not taken any refolutions, you fay, when you 
faw^him. He mujl and will take refolutions, one way or 
other, very quickly ; for I wrote to him yefterday, with¬ 
out waiting for this your anfwer to my lafl. I could not 
avoid it. I could not (as I told you in that) live in fuf- 
penfe. I have dire&ed my letter to Florence. Nor could 
I futFer my friends to live in fufpenfe as to my fafety or 
otherwife. But I have couched it in fuch moderate t^rms, 
that he has fairly his option. Fie will'be the challenger, 
if he take it in the fenfe in which he may fo handfomely 
avoid taking it. And if he docs, it will demonftrate that ma¬ 
lice and revenge were the predominant paflions with him ; 
and that he was determined but to fettle his affairs, and . 
then take bis refolutions , as you phrafe it.—Yet, if we are 
to meet (for I know what my option would be, in his 
cafe, on fuch a letter , complaifant as it is) I wifh he had 
a worfe, I a better caufe. It would be fweet revenge to 
him, were I to fall by his hand. But what fhould I be 
the better for killing him ? 

I will inclofe the copy of the letter I fent him. 

<0? op 

On reperufing yours in a cooler moment, I cannot but 
thank you for your friendly love, and good intentions. 
My value for you, from the firff hour of our acquaintance 
till now, I have never found mifplaced ; regarding at lead 
your intention : Thou muft, however, own a good deal of 
blunder of the over do and under-do kind, with refpedt to 
the part thou a&edff between me and the beloved of my * 
heart. But thou art really an honeft fellow, and a fincere 
and warm friend. I could almofl wilh I had not written to 
Florence till I had received thy letter now before me. But 
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it is gone. Let it go. If he wifh peace, and to avoid 
violence, he will have a fair opportunity to embrace the 
one, and fhun the other.—If not—he mull take his fate. 

But be this as it may, you may contrive to let young 
Harlowe know [He is a menacer too!) that I (hall be in 
England in March next, at fartheft. 

This of Bavaria is a gallant and polite court. Never- 
thelefs, being uncertain whether my letter may meet with 
the Colonel at Florence, I fhall quit it, and fet out, as I 
intended, for Vienna; taking care to have any letter or 
roeffage from him conveyed to me there : Which will foon 
bring me back hither, or to any other place to which I fhall 
be invited. 

As I write to Charlotte, I have nothing more to add* 
after compliments to all friends, than that I am 

Wholly Tours. 

Lovelace. 

To William Morden, Efq ; 

\Inclofed in the above.] 

'Sir, Munich , Nov. 10-21. 

Have heard, with a great deal of furprize, that yon 
have thought fit to throw out fome menacing expref- 
fions againft me. 

I fhould have been very glad, that you had thought I 
had punifhment enough in my own mind, for the wrongs 
I have done to the moft excellent of women ; and that it 
had been poflible for two perfons fo ardently joining in one 
love (efpecially as I was defirous, to the utmoft of my 
power, to repair thofe wrongs) to have lived, if not on 
amicable terms, in fuch a way, as not to put either to the 
pain of hearing of threatenings thrown out in abfence, 
which either ought to be defpiled for, if he had not fpirit 
to take notice of them. 

Now, Sir, if what I have heard be owing only to 
warmth of temper, or to fudden paffion, while the lofs 
of all other Ioffes the moft deplorable to me was recent, I 
not only excufe, but commend you for it. But if you are 
really determined to meet me on any other account (which,. I 
own to you, is not however what I wifh) it would be very 
blameable, and very unworthy of the character I defire to 

maintain 

Go gle 
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maintain as well with you as with every other gentle¬ 
man, to give you a difficulty in doing it. 

Being uncertain when this letter may meet you, I ffiall 
fet out to-morrow for Vienna; where any letter directed 
to the poft-houfe in that city, or to Baron Windifgratz’s 
('at the Favorita) to whom I have commendations, will 
come to hand. 

Mean time, believing you to be a man too generous to 
make a wrong conftru&ion of what I am going to declare, 
and knowing the value which the deareft of all creatures 
had for you, and your relationlhip to her; I will not 
ficruple to afiure you, that the moft acceptable return will 
be, that Colonel Morden choofes to be upon an amicable, 
rather than upon any other footing, with 

His fine ere Admirer , and bumble Servant, 

R. Lovelace* 


Lintz 


• t 


LETTER CXI. 

Mr . Lovelace, To John Belford, Efa 

^Nov. 28. 

Dec. 9. 

I Am now on my way to Trent, in order to meet Colo¬ 
nel Morden, in purfuance of his anfwer to my letter in- 
clofed in my laft. I had been at Prefburgh, and had intended 
to vilit fome other cities of Hungary ; But having obliged 
myfelf to return firft to Vienna, I there met with his letter: 
Which follows. 


Munich, 


r C Nov. 21. 

Sir, 1 TlMn, ^\Dec. 2. 

"VT OUR letter was at Florence four days before I ar- 
rived there. 


That I might not appear unworthy of your favour, I 
fet out for this city the very next morning. I knew not 
But that the politenefs of this court might have engaged, 
beyond his intention, a gentleman who has only his plea¬ 
sures to purfue. 

But being difappointed in my hope of finding you here, 
it becomes me to acquaint you, that I have fuch a defire 
to Hand well in the opinion of a man of your fpirit, that 
1 cannot hefitate a moment upon the option, which l am 

fure 

t • V le < - 
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fure Mr. Lovelace in my fituation (thus called upon) 
would make. > 

I own. Sir, that I have, on all occafions, fpoken of 
your treatment of my ever-dear coufin as it deferved. It 
would have been very furpriling if I had not. And it be¬ 
hoves me (now you have given me To noole an opportu¬ 
nity of explaining myielf) to convince you, that no words 
fell from my lips, of > ou, merely becaufe you were abfent. 
I acquaint you, therefore, that I will attend your appoint¬ 
ment; and would, were it to the farlneft part of the globe. 

I fhall ltay fome days at this court; and if you pleafe 
to diredl for me at M. Klienfurt’s in this city, whether I 
remain here or not, your commands will come fafely and 
fpeedily to the hands of. Sir, 

Tour mojl humble Servant, 

Wm. Morden. 


So you fee, Belford, that the Colonel, by his ready, his 
even eagerly expreffed acceptance of the offered interview,. 
vuus determined. And is it not much better to bring fuch 
a point as this c tp an iffue, than to give pain to friends for 
my fafety, or c6ntinue in a fufpenfe myfelf; as I mull do, 
if I imagined that another had aught againil me ? 

This was my reply : 

T r. C Nov. 2 c. 

Sir, 7 Hmm ' | Dec. 6 . 

I Have this moment the favour of yours. I will fufpend 
a tour I was going to take into Hungary, and inllantly 
fet out for Munich: And, if I find you not there, will 
proceed to Trent. This city being on the confines of 
Italy, will be moll convenient, as I prefume, to you, in 
your return to Tufcany; and I lhall hope to meet you in 
it on the of December. 

I fhall bring with me only a French valet and an Englilh 
footman. Other particulars may be adjulted when I have 
the honour to fee you. Till when, I am. Sir, 

Tour tnojl obedient Servant , 

- R„ Lovelace. 


Now, Jack, I have no manner of apprehenlion of the 
event of this meeting. And I think I may fay. He feeks 
me; not I him. And fo let him take the confequence. 

What 
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What is infinitely nearer to my heart, is, my ingrati¬ 
tude to the moft excellent of women — My premeditated 
ingratitude !—Yet all the while enabled to diftinguifh and 
to adore her excellencies, in fpite of the mean opinion of 
the Sex which I had imbibed from early manhood* 

But this Lady has aflerted the worthinefs of her Sex, and 
moft glorioufly has fhe exalted it with me now. Yet, 
furely, as I have faid and written an hundred times, there 
cannot be fuch another woman. 

But while my lofs in her is the greateft of any man’s, 
and while fhe was nearer to me, than to any other perfon 
in the world, and once ihe herfelf wifhed to be fo, 
what an infolence in any man breathing to pretend to 
avenge her on me ! —Happy! happy ! thrice happy ! had 
I known how to value, as I ought to have valued, the 
glory of fuch a preference ! 

I will aggravate to myfelf this aggravation of the Co¬ 
lonel’s pretending to call me to account for my treatment 
oF a lady fo much my own, left, in the approaching interview, 
my heart fhould relent for one fo nearly related to her, and 
who .means honour and juftice to her memory; and I fhould 
thereby give him advantages which otherwife he cannot 
have. For I know that I (hall be inclined to truft to my 
fkill, to fave a man who was fo much and fo juftly valued 
by her ; and fhall be loth to give way to my refentment, 
as a threatened man. And in this refpedl only am I forry 
for his fkill, and his courage, left I fhould be obliged, in 
my own defence, to add a chalk to a fcore that is already 
too long. 



Indeed, indeed, Belford, I am, and fhall be, to my 
lateft hour, the moft miferable of beings. Such exalted 
generofity !-Why didft thou put into my craving hands the 
copy of her Will ? Why fenteft thou to me the pofthumous 
Letter ?—What tho’ I was earneft to fee the Will ? Thou 
kneweft what they both were (/ did not) j and that it 
would be cruel to oblige me. 

The meeting of twenty Colonel Mordens, were there 
twenty to meet in turn, would be nothing to me; would 
not give me a moment’s concern, as to my own fafety : 
r - . < ’ • But 


« 
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But my reflections upon my vile ingratitude to fo fuperiof 
an excellence will ever be my curfe. 

Had fhe been a Mifs Howe to me, and treated me as if 
J were an Hickman, I had had a call for revenge; and po¬ 
licy (when I had intended to be an hulband) might have 
juftified my attempts to humble her. But a meek and 
gentle temper was hers, tho’ a true heroine, whenever ho¬ 
nour or virtue called far an exertion of fpirit. 

Nothing but my curfed devices flood in the way of my 
happinefs. Remembrefl thou not, how repeatedly, from 
the firfi, I poured cold water upon her riling flame, by 
meanly and in gratefully turning upon her the injundions, 
which 'virgin delicacy , and filial duty , induced her to lay 
me under, before I got her into my power ( a ) ? 

Did {he not tell me, and did I not know it, if Ihe had 
not told me, that Jhe could not he guilty of affectation or 
tyranny to the man whom Jhe intended to marry [b) ? I knew, 
as fhe once upbraided me, that from the time I had got her 4 

from her father’s houfe, 1 had a plain -path before me ( c ). 
True did fhe fay, and I triumphed in the difcovery, that 
from that time I had held her foul in fufpenfe an hundred 
times ( d). My Ipecacuanha trial alone was enough to 
convince an infidel, that Ihe had a mind in which love 
and tendernefs would have prefided, had I permitted the 
charming buds to put forth and blow [e). 

She 'would hc.'ve had no refer'ves, as once fhe told me, 
had I not given her caufe of doubt (f). And did fhe not 
own to thee, that once fhe could have lo<ved me ; and, could 
jhe ha've made me good , 'would ha've made me happy (g) ? O 
Bedford! here was Love ; a Love of the nobleft kind! — 

A Love, as fhe hints in her pofthumous Letter ( h ), that 

extended 

(a) See Vcl. iii. p. 96. See alfo Letters xvi. xliii. x!iv. of the fame 
Volume, and many other places. 

(b) See Vol. v. p. 124.— It maybe obfervedfurther, that all Clariffa's 
tecajional leSluies to Mifs Howe, on that young lady's treatment of Mr • 
Hickman, prove, that Jhe was herfef above ajfeSlation and tyranny.-See, 
more particularly, the advice Jhe gives to that friend of her heart , Let- 
ter xvif. p. 64. of this Volume. — * 0 my dearfays jhe in this Letter, 

* that it bad been my lot (as I was not permitted to live fingle) to have 

* met with a man by whom I could have aided gcncroujly and unre - 

* fervedly ! &c. &c.’ 

(c) Vol, v. p. 68, 117. (</) Vol. v. pi Ji 6 . (*) Vol. iv. Letters 
xxx v{. xxxvii. (f) Vol. V. p. i 5 2« (g) See p. 186. of this Volume . 
tb) See p. 317. of this Volume. 
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extended to the Soul $ and which fhe not only avowed in 
her dying hours, but contrived to let me know it after 
death, in that Letter iilled with warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions, which had for their foie end my eterndl welfare i 

The curfed women, indeed, endeavoured to excite my 
vengeance, and my pride, by preaching to me eternally 
her doubts, her want of love, and her contempt of me. 
And my pride was, at times, too much excited by their 
vile infinuations. But had it even been as they faid ; well 
might (he, who had been ufed to be courted and admired 
by every defiring eye, and worfhiped by every refpe&ful 
heart—Weil might fuch a woman be allowed to draw back, 
when fhe found herfelf kept in fufpenfe, as to the great 
quejiion of ally by a defigning and intriguing fpirit; pre¬ 
tending awe and diftance, as reafons for reining-in a fer¬ 
vor, which, if real, cannot be rcined-in.—Divine crea¬ 
ture ! Her very doubts, her referves (fo juftly doubting) 
would have been my aflurance, and my glory ! — And 
what other trial needed her virtue ? What other needed a 
purity fo angelic (blefled with fuch a command of her 
paflions in the bloom of youth) had I not been a villain— 
and a wanton, a conceited, a proud fool, as well as a 
villain ? 

Thefe reflections (harpened, rather than their edge by 
time rebated, accompany me in whatever I do, and where- 
>ever I go ; and mingle with all my diverfions and amul'e- 
ments. And yet I go into gay and fplendid company. I 
have made new acquaintance in the different courts I have 
vilited. I am both efteemed, and fought after, by perfons 
of rank and merit. I vifit the colleges, the churches, the 
palaces. I frequent the theatre : Am prefent at every 
public exhibition ; and fee all that is worth feeing, that X 
had not feen before, in the cabinets of thecurious: Am 
fometimes admitted to the toilette of an eminent toaft, and 
make one with diftin&ion at the aflemblees of others — 
Yet can think of nothing, nor of any body, with delight, 
but of my Clariss a. Nor have I feen one woman with 
advantage to herfelf, but as (he refembles in ftature, air, 
complexion, voice, or in fome feature, that charmer, that 
only charmer, of my foul. 

What greater pumlhment, than to have thefe aflonilhing 
1 perfections. 
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perfections, which (he*was miftrefs of, ftrike my remem¬ 
brance with fuch force, when I have nothing left me but 
the remorfe of having deprived myfelf and the world of 
fuch a blefling? Now-and-then, indeed, am I capable of 
a gleam of comfort, arifing (not ungeneroufly) from the 
moral certainty which I have of her everlafting happinefs, 
in fpite of all the machinations and devices which I fet on 
foot to infnare her virtue, and to bring down fo pure a 
mind to my own level. 

For can I be , at worft ( Avert that worf, 

O Thou Supreme, who only canjl avert it!) 

So much a wretch, fo very far abandon'd. 

But that I tnujl, ev'n in the horridf glootft , 

Reap intervenient joy , at leaf fome refpite 
From fain and anguifh , in her blifs — For why ? 

This very foul tnuf fujfer—Not another. 

It can’t be mine, if it could envy her , 

Or at her happinefs repine —— 

3P QP 

' If I find myfelf thus miferable abroad, I will foon re¬ 
turn to England, and follow your example, I think— 
turn hermit, or fome plaguy thing or other, and fee what 
a conftant courfe of penitence and mortification will do for 
me. There is no living at this rate—D-n me if there be l 
If any milhap fhould befal me, you’ll have the particu¬ 
lars of it from De la Tour. He indeed knows not a word 
of Englilh : But every modern tongue is yours. He is a 
trufty and ingenious fellow : And, if any thing happen, 
will have fome other papers, which I lhall have ready 
feated up, for you to tranfmit to Lord M. And fince thou 
art fo expert, and fo ready at Executorftiips, pr’ythee, Bel- 
ford, accept pf the office for Me, as well as for my Cla- 
rifla —Clarissa Lovelace let me call her. 

By all that’s good, I am bewitched to her memory. Her 
very name, with mine joined to it, ravifhes my foul, and 
is more delightful to me than the fweeteft mufic. 

Had I carried her (I mull Hill recriminate) to any other 
place, than to that accurfed woman’s —For the potion was 
her invention and mixture ; and all the perfiited-in violence 
w as at her mitigation, and at that of her wretched daugh¬ 
ters. 
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ters, who have now amply revenged upon me their own 
ruin, which they lay at my door. 

But this looks To like the confeflion of a thief at the gal¬ 
lows, that poflibly thou wilt be apt to think, I am in¬ 
timidated in profpedt of the approacliing interview. But 
far otherwife. On the contrary, moll chearfully do I go 
to meet the Colonel; and I would tear my heart out of 
my bread with my own hands, were it capable of fear 
or concern on that account. 

Thus much only I know, that if I fhould kill him (which 
I will not do, if I can help it) I fhall be far from being 
eafy in my mind : That fhall I never be more. But as the 
meeting is evidently of his own feeking, againll an option 
fairly given to the contrary, and I cannot avoid it. I’ll 
think of that hereafter. It is but repenting and mortify¬ 
ing for all at once: For I am as fure of victory, as I am 
that I now live, let him be as fkilfiil a fwordfman as he 
will: Since, befides that I am no unflefhed novice, this is a 
fport, that, when provoked to it, I love as well as my food. 
And, moreover, I fhall be as calm and undijlurbed as the 
Bilhop at his prayers: While he, as is evident by his let¬ 
ter, mult be actuated by revenge and pafiion. 

Doubt not, therefore, Jack, that I fhall give a good 
account of this affair. Mean time, I remain 

2 ours moji affectionately. Sec. 

Lovelace, 

LETTER* CXII. 

Mr. Lovelace, To John Belford, Efq\ 

Trent, Dec. 3 - 14 . 

T O-morrow is to be the Day, that will, in all proba¬ 
bility, fend either one or two ghofts to attend the 
Manes of my Clarissa. 

I arrived here yefterday ; and inquiring for an Englifh 
gentleman of the name ofMorden, foon found out the 
Qolonel’s lodgings. He had been in town two days j and 
left his name at every probable place. 

He was gone to ride out; and I left w/name. and 
Vo l. VII. T where 
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where to be found ^ And in the evening he made me a 
viftt. 

He was plaguy gloomy. That was not I. But yet he 
told me, that I had afted like a man of true fpirit in my 
firft letter; and with honour, in giving him fo readily this 
meeting. He wifhed I had in other refpetts; and then we 
might have feen each other upon better terms than now 
we did. 

I faid, there was no recalling what was pafs’d; and that 
I wilhed fome things had not been done, as well as he. * 

To recriminate now, he faid, would be as exafperating 
as unavailable. And as I had fo chearfully given him 
this opportunity, words ihould give place to buftnefs.— 
ITour choice, Mr. Lovelace, of Time, of Place, of Weapon, 
fhall be my choice. 

The two latter be yours, Mr. Morden. The Time to¬ 
morrow,, .or next day, as you pleafe. 

Next day, then, Mr. Lovelace,; and we’ll ride out to¬ 
morrow, to fix the place. 

Agreed, Sir. 

Well; now, Mr. Lovelace, do you choofe the Weapon. 

I faid, I believed we might be upon an equal foot with 
the Single Rapier; but, if he thought otherwife, I had no 
©bje&ion to a Piftol. 

I will only fay, replied hfe, that the chances may be 
more equal by the Sword, becaufe we can neither of us be 
to feek in that: And you’d Hand, fays he, a worfe chance, 
as I apprehend, with a Piftol; and yet I have brought 
two; that you may take your choice of either : For, add¬ 
ed he, I never miffed a mark at piftol-diftance, lince I 
knew how to hold one. 

I told him, that he fpoke like himfelf: That I was ex¬ 
pert-enough that way, to embrace it, if hechofeit; tho’ 
not fo fure of my mark as he pretended to be. Yet the de¬ 
vil’s in’t, Colonel, if I, who have flit a bullet in two upon 
a knife’s-edge, hit not my man. So I have no obje&ion 
to a Piftol, if it be your choice. No man, I’ll venture to 
fay, has a fteadier Hand or Eye than I have. 

They may both be of ufe to you. Sir, at the Sword, as 
well as at the Piftol; The Sword therefore be the thing, 
if you pleafe. 
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With all my heart. 

We parted with a folemn fort of ceremonious civility: 
And this day I called upon Him; and we rode out toge¬ 
ther to fix upon the place : And both being of one mind, 
and hating to put off for the morrow what could be done 
to-day, would have decided it then : But De la Tour, and 
the Colonel’s valet, who attended us, being unavoidably 
let into the fecret, joined to beg we would have with us a 
Surgeon from Brixen, whom La Tour had fallen in with 
there, and who had told him he was to ride next morn¬ 
ing to bleed a perfon in a fever, at a lone cottage, which, 
by the Surgeon’s defcription, was not far from the place 
where we then were, if it were not that very cottage 
within fight of us. 

They undertook fo to manage it, that the Surgeon fhould 
know nothing of the matter till his aflifkrnce was called 
in. And La Tour being, as I affured the Colonel, a 
ready-contriving fellow (whom I ordered to obey him a.i 
myfelf were the chance to be in bit favour) we both 
agreed to defer the decifion till to-morrow, and to leave 
the whole about the Surgeon to the management of our two 
valets; injoining them abfolute fecrecy: And fo rode back 
again by different ways. 

We fixed upon a little lone valley for the Spot—Ten 
to-morrow morning the Time——And Single Rapier the 
Word. Yet I repeatedly told him, that I value myfelf fo 
much upon my fkill in that weapon, that I would wilh him 
to choofe any other. 

He faid, It was a gentleman’s weapon; and he who un- 
derllood it not,wanted a qualification that he ought to fuf- 
fer for not having: But that, as to him, one weapon was as 
good as another throughout all the inftruments of offence. 

So, Jack, you fee I take no advantage of him: But my 
devil muft deceive me, if he take not. his life, or his 
death, at my hands, before eleven to-morrow morning. 

His valet and mine are to be prefent; but both ltri&ly 
injoined to be impartial and ina&ive : And, in return for 
my civility of the like nature, he commanded his to be 
allifting to me, if he fell. 

We are to ride thither, and to difmount when at the 
place; and his footman and mine are to wait at an ap- 
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pointed diffance, with a chaife to carry off to the border- 
of the Venetian territories the furvivor, if one droo nr 

° A,!] r R r ,f 0t > as ? ccaflon “ay demand, 
nd thus, Bel ford, is the matter fettled. 


, ,,. . ‘r uuu ' v wave o clock, when I doubt nr 

to be able to write again, to affure you how much X am 

Tours, Sec. 

Lovelace. 

v letter cxiii. 

Truncation of a Letter from F.J. Dela Tour. 

John Belford, Ef qi near Soho-Square, London. 
t S ‘ R ’ , , Trent > December 18. N.S. 

I fhlrK* a ? ch ? y n f VS t0 inform y°“ of > b y order of 
the Chevalier Lovelace. He lhewed me his letter to 

the , Ch f ° r *|- he M al j 1 ‘ t! fignifyin S’ chat he was to meet 
che Chevalier Morden on the i ;th. Wherefore, as the 

occafion of the meeting is fo well known to you, I ihall 
fay nothing of it here. 1 ’ 1 

Surcnpnn !? k ,n! “mi? haVe r ^ y ’ within a Iitde defiance, a 
c T; " d hls al lft ant, to whom, under an oath of fecre- 
C), X had revealed the matter (tho’ X did not own it to the 

a „° £ ™ t , em .? n ! i fo that they were prepared with band- 

aI1 thln e s , P ro P er - for well was I acquainted 
with he bravery and llill of my Chevalier; and had heard 
the charter of the other; and knew the animofity of 

,° n h ' , A F oi f C i n fe was read /> with e3ch of their foot- 
men, at a little diftance. 

The two Chevaliers came exattly at their time: Thev 
were attended by Monfieur Margate (the colonel’s gentle¬ 
man ; an mylelf. They had given orders over-night and 
now repeated them in each other’s prefence, that we fhould 
obferve a ftnft impartiality between them : And that if 
one fell each of us Ihould look upon himfelf, as to any 

and take ^ the fervant of lhe furvivo/ 

and take his commands accordingly r ’ 

Alter a few compliments, both"the gentlemen, with the 

3 grcateil 
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greatefl prefence of mind that I ever beheld in men, fiript 
to their ftiirts, and drew. 

They parried with equal judgment feveral paffes. My 
Chevalier drew the firft blood, making a defperate pufli, 
which, by a fudden turn of his antagonift, miffed going 
clear thro’ him, and wounded him on the fiefhy part of 
the ribs of his right fide; which part the fword tore our, 
being on the extremity of the body: But, before he could 
recover himfelf, his adverfary, in return, puflied him into 
the infide of the left arm, near the fhoulder: And the fword, 
by raking his breaft as it palled, being followed by a great 
effufion of blood, the Colonel faid, Sir, I believe you have 
enough. 

My Chevalier fwore by G—d, he was not hurt: ’Twas 
a pin’s point; And fo made another pafs at his antago- 
nift; which he, with a furprifing dexterity, received un¬ 
der his arm, and run my dear Chevalier into the body : 
Who immediately fell ; faying. The luck is your’s. Sir— 
O my beloved Clariffa!— Now art thou— Inwardly 1 he 
fpoke three or four words more. His fword dropt from 
his hand. Mr. Morden threw his down, and ran to him, 
faying in French—Ah Monfieur, you are a dead man !— 
Call to God for mercy ! 

We gave the fignal agreed upon to the footmen ; and 
they to the Surgeons; who inftatitly came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well ufed to the 
bloody work ; for he was as cool as if nothing fo extra¬ 
ordinary had happened, alnlling the Surgeons, tno' his own 
wound bled much. But my dear Chevalier fainted away 
two or three times running, and vomited blood befides. 

However, they Hopped the bleeding for the prelent; 
and we helped him into the voiture ; and then the Colo¬ 
nel fuffered his own wound to be dreffed ; and appeared 
concerned that my Chevalier was between whiles (when 
he could fpeak, and llruggle) extremely outrageous.— 
Poor gentleman ! he had made quite fure of victory ! 

The Colonel, againft the Surgeons advice, would mount 
on horfeback to pafs into the Venetian territories; and 
generoufly gave me a purfe of gold to pay the Surgeons; 
defiring me to make a prefent to the footman; and to ac- 
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cept of the remainder, as a mark of his fatisfa&ion in my 
condudl; and in my care and tendernefs of my mailer. 

The Surgeons told him, that my Chevalier could not 
live over the day. 

When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr. Lovelace 
faid in French, You have well revenged the dear crea¬ 
ture. 

I have, Sir, faid Mr. Morden, in the fame language: 
And perhaps fhall be forry that you called upon me to 
this work, while I was balancing whether to obey, or dif- 

©bey, the dear angel. 

There is a fate in it! replied my Chevalier— A curfed 
fate!— Or this could not have been ! — But be ye all wit- 
neffes, that I have provoked my defliny, and acknowlege, 
that I fall by a Man of Honour. 

Sir, faid the Colonel, with the piety of a confeflor, 
(wringing Mr. Lovelace’s hand) fnatch thefe few fleet¬ 
ing moments, and commend yourfelf to God. 

And fo he rode off. 

The voiture proceeded flowly with my Chevalier j yet 
the motion fet both his wounds bleeding afreih 5 and it 
was with difficulty they again flopped the blood. 

We brought him alive to the firfl cottage j and he gave 
orders to me to difpatch to you the pacquet I herewith 
fend fealed up 5 and bid me write to you the particulars of 
this moft unhappy affair, and to give you thanks, in his 
name, for all your favours and friendlhip to him. 

Contrary to all expectation, he lived over the night: 
But fuffered much, as well from his impatience and difap- 
pointment, as from his wounds; for he feemed very un¬ 
willing to die. 

He was delirious, at times, in the two laft hours ; and 
then feveral times cried out. Take her away I Take her 
away ! but named no-body. And fometimes praifed fome 
Lady (that Clariffa, I fuppofe, whom he had called upon 
when he received his death’s wound) calling her. Sweet 
Excellence! Divine Creature! Fair Sufferer!—And once 
he faid. Look down, blefled Spirit, look down 1—And 
there ftopt j—hh lips however moving. 

At nine in the morning, he was feized withconvulflons, 
and fainted away; and it was a quarter of an hour before 
he came out of them. His 
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His few laft words I mull not omit, as they fhew an 
ultimate compofure; which may adminiiler fome confo- 
lation to his honourable friends. 

Blejjed -—faid he, addreffing himfelf no doubt to Heaven $ 
for his dying eyes were lifted up — A llrong convulfion 
prevented him for a few moments faying more— But re¬ 
covering, he again with great fervor (lifting up his eyes, 
and his lpread hands) pronounced the wordi?/^</;~Then, 
in a feeming ejaculation, he fpoke inwardly fo as not to 
be underflood : At lafl, he diflinftly pronounced thefe 
three words, 

LET THIS EXPIATE! 

And then, his head finking on his pillow, he expired; ac 
about half an hour after ten. 

He little thought, poor gentleman ! his End fo near: 
So had given no direction about his body. I have caufed- 
it to be embowelied, and depofited in a vault, till I have' 
orders from England. 

This is a favour that was procured with difficulty; and 
would have been refufed, had he not been an Englifhman 
of rank: A nation with reafon refpe&ed in every Auftrian 
government—For he had refufed ghoftly attendance, and 
the Sacraments in the Catholic way. May his Soul be 
happy, I pray God ! 

I have had fome trouble alfo on account of the man¬ 
ner of his death, from the Magiflracy here : Who have 
taken the requifite informations in the affair. And it has 
coft me fome money. Of which, and of my dear Cheva¬ 
lier’s effects, I will give you a faithful account in my 
next. And fo, waiting at this place your commands^ 
I am, S1 r. 


Tour moji faithful and obedient Servant , 


F. J. De la Tour. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Suppofed to be written by Mr. Bel ford. 

W HAT remains to be mentioned-for the fatif- 
fa&ion of fuch of the readers as may be pre¬ 
fumed to have intercfled themfelves in the for¬ 
tunes of tbofe other principals in the flory, who furvived 
Mr. Lovelace, will be found fummarily related as fol¬ 
lows : 

The news of Mr. Lovelace's unhappy End was re¬ 
ceived with as much grief by his own relations, as it was 
with exultation by the Harlowe-family, and by Mifs Howe. 
His own family were jnojl to be pitied, becaufe, being fin- 
cere admirers of the inimitable Lady, they were great¬ 
ly grieved for the injiiftice done her; and now had the 
additional mortification of lofing the only male of it, by 
a violent death. 

That his fate was deferved, was Hill a heightening of 
their calamity, as they had, for that very reafon, and his un- 
preparednefs for it, but too much grounds for apprehen- 
fion with regard to his future happinefs. While the other 
family, from their unforgiving fpirit, and even the noble 
young Lady above-mentioned, from her lively refentments, 
found his death fome little, fome temporary, alleviation 
of the heavy lois they had futfained, principally thro’ 

his means. • 

Temporary alleviation , we repeat, as to the Harlowe fa¬ 
mily; for they were far from being happy or eafy in 
their reflections upon their own conduct. 

Mrs Harlowe lived about two years and an half after 
the much-lamented death of her excellent daughter. 

Mr. Harlowe furvived his Lady about half a year. 

. ' • c , . Bo r . ;, 

Go gle 
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Both, in their laft hours, comforted themfelves, that 
they fhould be reftored to their blessed daughter, as they 
always (from the time that they were acquainted with her 
happy exit) called her. 

They both lived, however, to fee their fon James , and 
their daughter Arabella t married : But not to take joy in 
either of their nuptials. 

Mr. James Harlowe married a woman of family, 
an orphan, and is obliged, at a very great expence, to 
fupport her claim to eftates, which were his principal in¬ 
ducement to make his addrefles to her; but which, to this 
day, he has not recovered ; nor is likely to recover; hav¬ 
ing very powerful adverfaries to contend with,and a Title 
to aflett, which admits of litigation j and he not blefled 
with fo much patience as is neceflary to perfons embar- 
raflfed in Law. 

What is further obfervable with regard to him, is, that 
the match was intirely of his own head, againft the ad¬ 
vice of his father, mother, and uncles, who warned him 
of marrying in this lady a Law-fuit for life. His unge¬ 
nerous behaviour to his wife, for what Ihe cannot help, 
and for what is as much her misfortune as his, has occa¬ 
sioned fuch eftrangements between them (fhe being a wo¬ 
man of fpirit) as, were the Law-fuits determined, and even 
more favourably than probably they will be, muft make 
him unhappy to the End of his Life. He attributes all his 
misfortunes, when he opens himfelf to the few friends he 
has, to his vile and cruel treatment of his angelic filler. He 
confefles thefe misfortunes to be juft, without having 
temper to acquiefce in the acknowleged juftice. One 
month in every year he puts on mourning, and that month 
commences with him on the 7th of September, during 
which he (huts himfelf up from all company. Finally, he 
is looked upon, and often calls himfelf. The most 

X1ISERABLE OF BeI'NCS. 

Arabella’s Fortune became a temptation to a man of 
Quality to make his addrefles to her: His Title an in¬ 
ducement with her to approve of him. Brothers and Sifters, 
when they are not Friends, are generally the fharpeft Ene¬ 
mies to each other. He thought too much was done for 
her in the fettlements. She thought not enough. And 
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for fome years paft, they have fo heartily hated each 
other, that if either know a joy, it is in being told of fome 
new misfortune or difpleafure that happens to the other. 
Indeed, before they came to an open rupture, they were 
continually loading each other, by way of exonerating 
themfelves ( to the additional difquiet of the whole family) 
with the principal guilt of their implacable behaviour and 
fordid cruelty to their admirable Sifter.—May the reports 
that are fpread of this Lady’s further unhappinefs from 
her Lord’s free life; a fault (he jufly thought fo odious in 
Mr. Lovelace (though that would not have been an in- 
fuperable objettion with her to his addrefles); and of his 
public flights and contempt of her, and even fometimes of 
his pcrjonal abufes , which are faid to be owing to her im¬ 
patient fpirit, and violent paflions; be utterly groundlefs. 
—For, what a heart muft that be, which would wifli fhe 
might be as great a torment to herfelf, as Ihe had aimed fa 
be to her Sifter? Efpeeially as Ihe regrets to this hour, 
and declares, that fhe ftiall to the laft of her life, her cruel 
treatment of that Sifter j and (as well as her Brother) is but 
too ready to attribute to that her own unhappinefs. 

Mr. Antony and Mr. J.ohn Harlowe are ftill [at 
the writing of this] living : But often declare. That, with, 
their beloved niece, they loft all the joy of their lives : 
And lament, without referve, in all companies, the unna¬ 
tural part they were induced to take againft her. 

Mr. Solmes is alfo ftill living, if a man of his call may 
be faid to live ; for his general behaviour and fordid man¬ 
ners are fuch as juftify the averfion the excellent Lady 
had to him. He has moreover found his addrefles rejetted 
by feveral women of far inferior fortunes (great as his owiv 
are) to thofe of the Lady to whom he was encouraged to 
afpire. 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville having loft the 
man in whofe converfation they fo much delighted ; 
jhock’d and awakened by the feveral unhappy cataftro- 
phes before their eyes; and having always rather dudlile 
than diilating hearts ; took their friend Belford’s advice : 
Converted the remainder of their fortunes into Annuities 
for Life; and retired, the one into Yorklhire, the other 
into Nottinghamlhire, of which counties they are natives : 
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Their friend Belford managing their concerns for them, 
and correfponding with them, and having more and more 
hopes every time he fees them (which is once or twice a 
year, when they come to town) that they will become 
more and more worthy of their names and families. 

It cannot be amifs to mention what became of the two 
fitters in iniquity, Sally Martin , and Polly Horton ; names 
fo frequently occurring in the foregoing colle&ion. 

After the death of the profligate Sinclair, they kept on 
the infamous trade with too-much fuCcefs; till an acci¬ 
dent happened in the houfe — A gentleman of family killed 
in it in a fray, contending with another for a new- 
vamp’d face. Sally was accufed of holding the gentle¬ 
man's arm, while his more favoured adversary run him 
through the heart, and then made off. And fhe being 
try’d for her life, narrowly efcaped. 

This accident obliged them to break up houfe-keep-^ 
ing, and not having been frugal enough of their ill-gotten 
gains (lavifhing upon one, what they got by another) 
they were compelled, for fubfiftence-fake, to enter them- 
felves as under-managers at fuch another houfe as their 
own had been. In which fervice, foon after, Sally died 
of a fever and furfeit got by a debauch : And the other, 
about a month after, by a violent cold, occafioned thro’ 
careleffnefs in a Salivation. Two creatures who wanted 
not fenfe,and had had (what is deemed to be) a good Mo¬ 
dern Education ; their parents having lived reputably; and 
once having much better hopes of them : But who were in 
a great meafure anfwerable for their mifearriages, by in¬ 
dulging them in the fafhionable follies and luxury of an 
age given up to thofe amufements and pleafures which 
are fo apt to fet people of but Middle Fortunes above all 
the ufeful employments of life; and to make young wo¬ 
men an eafy prey to Rakes and Libertines. 


Happier Scenes open for the remaining chara&ers j for 
it might be defending too low to mention the untimely 
Ends of Dorcas , and of William , Mr. Lovelace’s wicked 
fervant; and the pining and confumptive ones of Betty 
Barnes and Joftpb Leman, unmarried both, and in lefs 
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than a year after the happy death of their excellent young 
Lady. 

The good Mrs. Norton pafled the fmall remainder of 
her life, as happily as (he wifhed, in her beloved fofter- 
daughccr's dairy-houfe, as it ufed to be called : As Jbe 
nvi/bcd, we repeat; — for {he had too ftrong afpirations af¬ 
ter Another life, to be greatly attached to This. 

She laid out the greateft part of her time in doing good 
by her advice, and by the prudent management of the 
Fund committed to her direction. Having lived an Ex¬ 
emplary Life from her Youth upwards; and feen her Son 
happily fettled in the world; flie departed with eafe and 
calmnefs, without pang or agony, like a tired traveller, 
falling info a fweet Humbert Her laft words exprelfing 
her hope of being reftored to the Child of her Bofom; and 
to her own excellent Father and Mother, to whofe care and 
pains Ihe owed that good Education to which (he wa6 in¬ 
debted for all her other blefiings. 

The Poor’s Fund, which was committed to her care, {he 
refigned, a week before her death, into the hands of Mrs. 
Hickman, according to the dire&ion of the Will, and all 
the accounts and difhurfements with it; which {he had 
kept withfuch an exadlnefs, that that Lady declares, that 
lhe will follow her method, and only wifhes to do as well. 

Mifs Howe was not to be perfuaded to quit her mourn¬ 
ing for her dear friend, until fix months were fully ex¬ 
pired : And then {he made Mr. Hickman one of the hap- 
pieft men in the world. A woman of her line fenfe and 
underftanding, married to a man of virtue and good-na¬ 
ture (who had no part capital errors to reflect upon, 
and to abate his joys, and whofe behaviour to Mrs. 
Hickman is as affeftionate, as it was refpeftful to 
Mifs Howe) could not do otherwife. They are already 
bleffed with two fine children; a Daughter, to whom, 
by joint conlent, they have given the name of her be- 
oved friend ; and a Son, who bears that of his father. 

She has allotted to Mr. Hickman, who takes delight' in 
doing good (and that as much for its own fake, as to 
oblige her) his part of the management of the Poor’s Fund ; 
to be accountable for it, as {he pleafantly fays, to her. She 
lias appropriated every Thurfday morning for her part of 
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that management j and takes fo much delight in the taflc, 
that (he declares, it is one of the mod agreeable of her 
amufements.. And the more agreeable, as (he teaches every 
one whom (he benefits, to blefs the Memory of her departed 
Friend ; to whom (he attributes the merit of all her o-wn 
• charities, as well as that of thofe which (he difpenfes in 
purfuance of her Will. 

She has declared, That this Fund (hall never fail while 
(he lives. She has even engaged her Mother to contribute 
annually to it. And Mr. Hickman has appropriated twenty 
pounds a year to the fame. In confideration of which (he 
allows him to recommend four objeCts yearly to partake 
of it.— Allows, is her (lyle; for (he aflumes the whole 
prerogative of difpenfing this charity; the only preroga¬ 
tive (he does or has occafion to aflame. In every other 
cafe, there is but one will between them ; and that is ge¬ 
nerally his or hers, as either fpeak firft, upon any fubjeCt, 
be it what it will. Mrs. Hickman, (he fometimes as 
pleafantly as generoufly tells him, mull not quite forget 
that (he was once Miss Howe, becaufe if he had not 
loved her as fuch, and with all her foibles, (he had never 
been Mrs. Hickman. Neverthelefs (lie ferioufly, on all 
occafions, and that to others, as well as to himfelf, confefles, 
that (he owes him unretumable obligations for his patience 
with her in HER Day, and for his generous Behaviour 
to her in HIS. 

And dill the more highly does (he edeem and love him, 
as (he refieCts upon his pad kindnefs to her beloved friend; 
and on that dear friend’s good- opinion of him. Nor is 
it lefs grateful to her, that the worthy man joins mod fin- 
cerely with her in all thofe refpeCtful and affectionate 
recollections, which make the memory of the Departed 
precious to Survivors. 

Mr. Belford was not fo deditute of humanity and af¬ 
fection, as to be unconcerned at the unhappy fate of his 
mod intimate friend. But when he reflects upon the un¬ 
timely Ends of feveral of his companions, but jud men¬ 
tioned in the preceding hidory (a )— On the (hocking 
defpondency and death of his poor friend Belton — On 
the fignal ju dice which overtook the wicked Tomlinfon — 

On 

(*) See Vcl. VI. p. 2*8. — Andp. 332. and 394* °f tb!i Volume. 
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On the dreadful exit of the infamous Sinclair— On the 
deep remorfes of his more valued friend—And, on the 
other hand, on the Example, fet him by the moft ex¬ 
cellent of her Sex—and on her blelfed preparation, and 
happy departure— And when he confiders, as he often 
does with awe and terror, that his wicked habits were fo 
rooted in his depraved heart, that all tkefe Warnings , and 
this lc<vely Example , feemed to be but necejjary to enable him 
to fubdue them, and to reform; and that fuch awakening 
Calls are hardly ever afforded to men of his caff, or (if 
they are) but feldom attended with fuch happy effects in 
the Prime of Youth, and in the full Vigour of Conftitution: 
-—When he reflects upon all thefe things, he adores the 
Mercy, which thro’ thefe Calls has fnatched him as a brand 
cut of the fire : And thinks himfelf obliged to make it 
his endeavour to find out, and to reform any of thofe who 
may have been endangered by his means; as well as to 
repair, to the utmoft of his power, any damage or mif- 
chiefs which he may have occafioned to others. 

* With regard to the Trull with which he was honoured 
by the inimitable Lady, he had the pleafure of acquitting 
himfelf of it in a very few months, to every-body’s fatil- 
fadtion; even to that of the unhappy family ; who fent 
him their thanks on the occafion. Nor was he, at deliver¬ 
ing up his accounts, contented with refigning the Legacy 
bequeathed to him, to the Ufes of the Will. So that the 
Poor’s Fund, as it is called, is become a very confiderable 
fum ; and will be a lafting bank for relief of objedts who 
bell deferve relief. 

There was but one Earthly Blefling which remained for 
Mr. Belford to wilh for, in order, morally fpeaking, to 
fecure to him all his other bleflings; and that was, the 
greateft of all worldly ones, a virtuous and prudent Wife. 
So free a liver as he had been, he did not think that he 
could be worthy of fuch a one, till, upon an impartial 
examination of himfelf, he found the pleafure he had in 
his new refolutions fo great, and his abhorrence of his 
former courfes fo fincere, that he was the lefs apprehen- 
five of a deviation. 

Upon this preemption, having alfo kept in his mind 
fome encouraging hints from Mr. Lovelace j and having 
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been fo happy as to have it in his power to oblige Lord 
M. and that whole noble family, by fome fervices grate¬ 
ful to them (the requeft for which from his unhappy 
friend was brought over, among other papers, with the 
dead body, by De la Tour) he befought that Nobleman’s 
Leave to make his addrefles to Mifs Charlotte Mon¬ 
tague, the eldeft of his Lordfhip’s two nieces: And 
making at the fame time fuch propofals of Settlements as 
were not obje&ed to, his Lordfhip was pleafed to ufe his 
powerful intereft in his favour. And his worthy niece 
having no engagement, fhe had the goodnefs to honour 
Mr. Belford with her hand; and thereby made him as 
completely happy as a man can be , who has enormities to 
refled upon, which, in a courfe of years, the deaths of 
fome of the injured parties, and the irredaimablenefs of 
others, have put .it out of his power to atone for. 

Happy is the man who, in time of health and ftrength, 
fees and reforms the errors of his ways!— But how much 
more happy he, who has no capital and wilful errors to 
repent of!— How unmixed and fincere muft the joys 0^ 
fuch a one come to him ! 

Lord M. added bountifully in his life-time, as did alfo 
the two Ladies his Sifters, to the fortune of their worthy 
Niece./ And as Mr. Belford has been blefled with a 
Son by her, his Lordihip at his death (which happened 
juft three years after the untimely one of his unhappy 
Nephew) was pleafed to devife to that Son, and to his 
defendants for ever (and in cafe of his death unmarried, 
to any other children of his Niece) his Hertfordfhire eftate 
(dejigned for Mr. Lovelace) which he made up to the 
value of a moiety of his real eftates; bequeathing alfo a 
moiety of his perfonal to the fame Lady. 

Mifs Patty Montague, a fine young Lady (to whom, 
her Noble uncle, at his death, devifed the other moiety 
of his real and perfonal eftates, including his Seat in 
Berkfhire) lives at prefent with her excellent Sifter Mrs. 
Belford; to whom fhe removed upon Lord M’s death: 
But, in all probability, will foon be the Lady of a wor¬ 
thy Baronet, of antient family, fine qualities, and ample 
fortunes, juft returned from his Travels, with a character 
Superior to the very good one he fet out with: A cafe 
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that very feldom happens, altho’ the End of Travel is Im¬ 


provement. 

Colonel Morden, who with fo many virtues and ac- 
complifhments, cannot be unhappy, in feveral Letters 
to the Executor, with whom he covrefponds from Flo¬ 
rence (having, fince his unhappy affair with Mr. Lovelace, 
changed his purpofe of coming fo foon to refide in Eng¬ 
land as he had intended) declares, That altho’ he thought 
himfelf obliged either to accept of what he took to be a 
challenge, as fuch; or tamely to acknowlege, that he gave 
up all refentment of his coufm’s wrongs; and in a man¬ 
ner to beg pardon for having fpoken freely of Mr. 
Lovelace behind his back; and altho’ at the time he owns 
he was not forry to be called upon, as he was, to take 
either the one courfe or the other; yet now, coolly reflect¬ 
ing upon his beloved coufln’s reafonings againft Duelling; 
and upon the price it had too probably coft the unhappy 
roan; he wiflies he had more fully confidered thofe words in 
his coufin’s pofthumous letter— “ If God will allow him 
¥ Time for Repentance, why fhould you deny it him ? ” 


To conclude — The worthy Widow Lov 1 ck con¬ 
tinues to live with Mr. Belford; and by her prudent be¬ 
haviour, piety, and ufefulnefs, has endeared herfelf to her 
Lady, and to the Whole Family. 
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H E Author of the foregoing Work has been 
favoured, in the courfe of its Publication, with 



- many Anonymous Letters, in which the Writers 
have differently expreded their willies as to what they 
apprehended of the Cataftrophe. 

Mod of thofe directed to him by the gentler Sex turn 
in favour of what they call a fortunate Ending', and fome 
of them, enamoured, as they declare, with the principal 
Chara<£ter, are warmly folicicous to have her happy. 

Thefe Letters having been written on the perufal of 
the firft Four Volumes only, before the complicated 
adjuftmenc of the feveral parts to one another could be 
feen, or fully known, it may be thought fuperfluous, 
now the whole Work is before the Public, to enter up¬ 
on this argument, becaufe it is prefumed, that the Ca- 
taftrophe neceffarily follows the natural progrefs of the 
Story: But as the Notion of Poetical Juflice feems to 
have generally obtained among the Fair Sex, and muft be 
confelE'd to have the appearance of Good Nature and 
Humanity, it may not be amifs to give it a brief con¬ 
federation. 

Nor can it be deemed impertinent to touch upon this 
fubje< 5 t at the Conclulion of a Work which is defigned to 
inculcate upon the human mind, under the guife of an 
Amufement, the great LeHonsof Chrillianity, in an Age 
like the prefent: which feems to expect from the Poets 
and Dramatic Writers (that is to fay, from the Authors 
of Works of Invention) that they fhould make it one of 
their principal Rules, to propagate another Sort of Dif- 
penfation, under the Name of Poetical Juflice , than that 
with which God, by Revelation, teaches us, he has 
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thought fit to exercife Mankind; whom, placing here 
only in a State of Trobation , he hath fo intermingled 
Good and Evil, as to neceflitate them to look forward 
for a more equal Diftribution of both. 

The Pliftory, or rather, The Dramatic Narrative of 
Clarissa, is formed on this Religious Plan; and is 
therefore well juft ified in deferring to extricate fufFering 
Virtue till it meets with the Completion of its Reward. 

But we have no need to fhelter our Conduct under 
the Sanction of Religion (an Authority, perhaps, n6t 
of the greateft weight with modern Critics) fince we 
are juftified in it by the greateft Mafter of Reafon, and 
the beft Judge of Compofition, that ever was. The 
learned Reader knows we muft mean Aristotle; 
whofe Sentiments in this matter we fhall beg leave to de¬ 
liver in the words of a very amiable Writer of our own 
Country. 

c The Englifh Writers of Tragedy, fays Mr. Adds - 
fon (a ), are poflefted with a Notion, that when they 
c reprefent a virtuous or innocent perfon in diftrefs, they 
‘ ought not to leave him till they have delivered him out 
f of his troubles, or made him triumph over his enemies. 

* This Error they have been led into by a ridiculous 
t Do&rine in Modern Critic)fin, That they are obliged 
c to an equal dijlribution of Rewards and R uni foments , 

‘ and an impartial Execution of Roetical Juflice. 

c Who were the firft that eftablifhed this Rule, I 

* know not; but I am fure it has no Foundation in 
‘ Nature, in Reason, or in the Practice of 
c THE ANTIENTS. 

c We find, that [in the difpenjations o/Providence] 

* Good and Evil happen alike to A LL MEN on this 

* fide the grave: And as the principal defign of Tragedy 
c is to raife Commiferation and Terror in the minds of 
1 the Audience, we fhall defeat this gr<£t end, if we al- 
c ways make Virtue and Innocence happy and fuccefsful. 

c Whatever croiTes and difappointments a good man 
1 fuffers in the Bodyoi the Tragedy, they will make but 
t fmall impreflion on our minds, when we know^ that, 

‘ IQ I 
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« in the fafl he is to arrive at the end of his wifhcs 
< and defires. .■ 

‘ When we fee him engaged in the depth of his af- 

* flidtions, we are apt to comfort ourfelves, becaufe we 
c are fure he will find his way out of them, and that his 
c grief, how great foever it may be at prefenr, will foon 
c terminate in gladnefs. 

c for this reafon, the antient Writers of Tragedy 
c treated men in their Plays , as they are dealt with in tb& 
c Worlds by making Virtue fometimes happy andfome- 
c times miferable, as they found it in the Fable which 
c they made choice of, or as it might afFedt their Au- 
c dience in the molt agreeable manner. 

< Ariftotle confiders the Tragedies that were written 
i in either of thofe kinds; and obferves,tbat thofe which 
c ended unhappily had always pleafed the people; and' 
e carried away the Prize, in the public difputes of thfc 

* Stage, from thofe that ended happily (a). 

1 Terror 

(a) This was at a time when the Entertainments of the Stage were 
committed to the Care of the Magiftrates; when the Prizes contended 
for were given by the State $ when, of confcquence the Emulation 
among Writers was ardent ; and when Learning was at the higheft 
Pitch of Glory in that renowned Commonwealth. 

It cannot be fuppofedf that the Athenians, in this their higheft Age 
of Tafte and Politenefs, were lefs Humane, lefs Tender-hearted, than 
we of the prefent. But they were not afraid of being moved,, nor 
alhamed of the wing themfelves to be fo, at the diftrefles they faw 
•well painted and icprefentcd. In Ihort, they were of the opinion, with the 
Wifeft of men, 7 'bat it •was better to go to the Houfe of Mourning than 
to the Houfe of Mirth j and had Fortitude enough to truft themfelves with 
their own generous grief, becaufe they found their hearts mended by it. 

Thus alfo Horace, and the politeft Romans in the Auguftan Age 
wilhed to be affe&ed : 

Ac ne forte putes me, qua facere ipfe recufem % 

Cum retfe traElant alii, laudare malignt j 
I He per extentum funem mibi poffe videtur 
In poet a, meum qui peHus inaniter an git, 
hr it at , mulcct $ faljis terroribus imp let, 

Vt magus j & modo me Tbtbis, modo por.it Atbenis » 

Thus Englilhed by Mr. Pope: 

Yet left you think I railly more than teach , 

Or praife malignly Arts I cannot reach , 
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c Terror and Commiferation leave a pdeafing angui'lb 
c in the mind, and fix the Audience in fuch a ferious 
4 compofure of thought, as is much more lading and 
4 delightful, than any little tranfient Starts of Joy and 
c Satisfaction. : 

4 Accordingly we find, that more of our Englifh Tra- 
4 gedies have tuccecded, in which the Favourites of the 

4 Audience fink under their calamities, than thofe in 

5 which they recover themfelves out of them. 

4 The bed Plays of this kind are The Orphan, Venice 
4 Preferved , Alexander the Great, Theodofus , All for 
4 Love , Oedipus, Oroonoko , Othello , dec. 

c King Lear is an admirable Tragedy of the fame 
4 kind, as Shakefpeare wrote it: But as it is reformed 
4 according to the chimerical notion of Poetical [or, as 
c voe may fay , Anti-Provide?itial~\ Juftice, in my hum- 
4 ble opinion it has loft half its beauty {a). 

4 Ac the fame time I muft allow, that there are very 
c noble Tragedies, which have been framed upon the 
c other Plan, and have ended happily; as indeed mod of 
4 the good Tragedies which have been written lince the 
J darting of the above-mentioned Criticifm, have taken 

4 this 

Let tr.e, for once, prefume t'inftruEt the times 
*To know the Poet from the Man of Rhymes. 

*Tis He who gives my breaji a thou [and pains. 

Can make me feel each pajfion that he feigns j 
Enrage -— compofe-- -with more than magic Art, 

With Pity and with Terror tear my heart j 
And fnatch me o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 

'To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

(<*) Yet fo different feems to be the Modern Tafte from that of the 
Antients, that the altered King Lear of Mr. Tate is conflantly afted 
on the Engliih Stage, in preference to the Original, tho’ written by 
Shakefpeare himfelf!—Whether this ft range preference be owing to the 
falfe Delicacy or affected Tendernefs of the Players, or to that of the 
Audience, has not for many years been tried. And perhaps the former 
have not the courage to try the Public Tafte upon it. And yet, if it 
were ever to be tried. Now feems to be the Time, when an A&or and a 
Manager, in the fame perfon, is in being, who defervedly engages the 
public favour in all he undertakes, and who owes fo much, and is grate* 
fully fenfible that he does, to that great Mailer of the human PafSons. 
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4 this turn: As The Mourning Bride , Tamerlane [b) y 
4 Uh‘IT es i Th<edra and. Hippoljtus , with moft of Mr. 

* Dryden’s. I mult alfo allow, that many of Shake- 
4 fpcarc’s, and fevcralofthe celebrated Tragedies of An- 
4 tiquity, arc call in the fame form. I do not there- 
4 fore difpute againft this way of writing Tragedies ; but 
4 againft the Criticifm that would eftablifh This as the 
4 only method ; and by that means would very much 
c cramp the Englifh Tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong 

* bent to the Genius of our Writers.’ 

Thus fa r Mr . Addifin. 

Our fair Readers are alfo defired to attend to what a 
celebrated Critic (r) of a neighbouring nation fays on 
the nature and defign of Tragedy, from the Rules laid 
down by the fame great Antient. 

£ Tragedy, fays he, makes man modeft, by reprefent- 
c ing the great Mafters of the Earth humbled; and it 
4 makes him tender and merciful , by fhewing him the 
c f range accidents of life y and the unforefeeji difgraces 
4 to which the moft important perfons are fubjeft. 

c But becaufe Man is naturally timorous and com- 
4 paflionate, he may fall into other extremes. Too 
c much Fear may fhake his Conftancy of Mind, and too 
4 much Companion may enfeeble his Equity. ’Tis the 
4 bufinefs of Tragedy to regulate thefe two weakneftes. 
4 It prepares and arms him againft Dijgraces , by fhew- 
4 ing them fo frequent in the moft confiderable per- 
c Tons; and he will ceafe to fear extraordinary accidents, 
4 when he fees thenv happen to the higheft [And ftill 
4 more efficacious, we may add, the example will be, 
4 when he fees them happen to the heft'] part of man- 
« kind. 

4 But as the End of Tragedy is to teach men not to 
c fear too weakly common Misfortunes , it propofes alfo 
4 to teach them to fpare their Compaftion for Obje&s 
4 that deferve it. For there is an Injufiice in being 

4 moved 

(b) Yet in Tamerlane two of the moft amiable chara&ers, Moiiefe 9 
and Alpafia, fuft'er death. 

(*) Rapin, on Ariftotle’s Poetics* 
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rous Belford —Is noc the worthy Norton— made 
finally happy ? 

And who that are in earneft in their Profeflion of 
Chriftianity, but will rather envy than regret the tri¬ 
umphant death of Clarissa, whofe Piety, from 
her early Childhood • whofe diffuGve Charity; whofe 
fteady Virtue j whofe Chriftian Humility } whofe For¬ 
giving Spirit; whofe Meeknefs, whofe Refignation, 
HEAVEN only could reward (</) ? 

The Length of the piece has been objected to by 
fome, who had feen only the firft four Volumes, and 
who perhaps looked upon it as a mere Novel ox Romance ; 
and yet of thefe there are not wanting works of equal 
length. 

They were of opinion, that the Story moved too 
{lowly, particularly in the firft and fccond Volumes, 
which are chiefly taken up with the Altercations between 
Clariflaand the feveral perfonsof her Family. 

But is it not true, that thofe Altercations are the 
Foundation of the whole, and therefore a neceflaryparc 
of the work ? The Letters and Conventions, where 
the Story makes the floweft progrefs, are prefumed to 
be charafteriflic. They give occalian likewife to fuggeft 
many interefting Rerj'onalities . in which a good deai of 
the Inftrudlion eifential to a work of this nature, is con¬ 
veyed. And it will, moreover, be remembred, that 
the Author at his firft fetting out, apprifed the Reader, 
that the Story was to be looked upon as the Vehicle only 
to the Inftru&ion. 

To all which we may add, that there was frequently a 
neceflity to be very circumftantial and minute, in order 
to preferve and maintain that Air of Probability, which 
is neceflary to be maintained in a Story defigned co repre- 
fenc real Life; and which is rendered extremely bufy and 

active 

i^d) It may not be ami/s to remind the Reader, that fo early in the 
work as Vol. II. p. 235, 236, 237. the difpenlations of Providence in 
3 ier diftrefles are juftified by herfelf. And thus Ihe ends her ReHedtions-— 
** I fhall not live always—May my Clofing Scene be happy 1 ” 

.She had her witfi. It wa* happy. 
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active by ihe plots and contrivances formed and carried 
on by one of the principal Chara&ers. 

In a word. If, in the Hiltory before us, it (hall be 
found, that the Spirit is duly diffufed throughout} that 
the Characters are various and natural; well diltinguifh- 
cd, and uniformly fupported and maintained : If there 
be a variety of incidents fufficienc to excite Attention, 
and thofe fo conducted, as to keep the Reader always 
awake; the Length then muft add proportionably to 
the pleafure that every Perfon of Tafte receives fiom a 
well-drawn Picture of Nature. But where the contrary 
of all thefe qualities fhock the underftanding, the extrava¬ 
gant performance will be judged tedious., 1110* no longer 
than a Fairy-Tale. 


FINIS . 


ERRATA. 

Vol. V. p. 248. 1 . 25. dele have, 
p. 312. 1. 20. dele in. 

p. 13;. 1. 12. after diftin&ion, add difpenfed 
with. 

Vol. VI. p. 60. 1 . 5. read conclufion. 

Vol. VIJ. p. 56. 1 . 13. read, than at prefent you feem 
to have; fince, &c. 

p. 116.I. 11. after one pair of (lairs, read 
(and who, at their defire, came down, and 
confirmed what they faid) had, & r. 






